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PLATE   I. 
PORTRAIT    OF    MR.    RICHARD    HORNSBY, 
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TWO  LABOURERS'  COTTAGES, 
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MR.      RICHARD      HORNSBY, 

AGBICULTURAL    KNGINBER,    OF     8PITTLBGATB     WORKS,    GRANTHAM,     LINCOLN0H1RB. 


If  andeviating  integrity,  earnestness  of  intention, 
and  a  thoroagh  knowledge  of  his  profession  should 
bring  success,  Mr.  Hornsby  has  surely  earned  his 
reward.  One  is  at  a  loss  which  to  admire  the  more, 
the  genuine  straight-forward  character  of  the  man 
himself,  or  the  excellence  of  those  inventions  with 
which  his  name  is  identified.  But,  after  all,  one 
is  only  the  reflection  of  the  other.  We  see  in  the 
f^od,  sound,  durable  machinery  that  Hornsby  and 
Sons  send  out,  how  the  spirit  of  the  master-mind 
has  been  employed  upon  them.  From  him  the 
whole  works  take  their  tone.  There  shall  be  no- 
thiDg  here  but  what  is  honestly  fitted  for  its  pur- 
pose. Turning  neither  to  the  riffht  nor  the  left, 
onmflaenced  by  any  other  consiaeration»  the  aim 
of  the  House  has  been  to  supply  the  farmer  with 
those  implements  really  best  adapted  for  his  use. 
This  is  now,  and  indeed  has  long  been,  well  known ; 
ind  we  but  echo  the  opinion  of  the  whole  country 
when  we  say,  there  are  no  people  with  whom  a  man 
can  deal  with  more  confidence  than  with  the 
Homsbjr's  of  Grantham. 

This  firm  has  now  been  established  as  that  of 
Hornsby  alone  something  like  tliirty  years.  It  owes 
its  origin  and  gradual  development  to  the  man 
whose  portrait  here  occupies  so  worthy  a  place  in 
our  pages.  Much  as  the  business  and  repute  of 
the  house  have  increased  of  late  years,  under  the 
careful  direction  of  his  eldest  son,  it  was  Richard 
Hornsby  himself  who  not  only  commenced,  but 
established  it.  Like  many  other  good  men  before 
luni,who  have  honestly  risen  to  eminence,  we  trace 
him  back  to  small  beginnings — the  road-side 
foundry— the  master-man,  busy  at  the  forge — the 
gradual  extension  from  one  department  to  another 
until  many  hundreds  have  to  look  to  him  for  their 
■ostenance;  and  the  town  he  entered  a  com- 
parative stranger,  points  to  him  and  his  as  its 
pride  and  boast. 

The  county,  however,  has  an  equal  claim  to  him. 

OLD  SERIES.] 


Mr.  Hornsby  is  both  Lincolnshire  born  and  bred. 
We  have  to  go  so  far  back  as  the  summer  of  1790 
for  the  time  of  his  birth — on  rather  a  memorable 
day  at  that  period,  being  no  other  than  the  fourth 
of  June,  the  birth-day  of  good  King  George  him- 
self. The  Hprnsbys  then  farmed  at  Elsham,  near 
Brigg,  where  the  son  continued  until  his  fifteenth 
year.  He  was .  at  best  but  a  delicate  boy  ;a  nd, 
much  against  his  friends'  inclination,  who  would 
have  preferred  his  adopting  some  less  laborious 
pursuit,  bound  himself  apprentice,  in  1805,  to  Mr. 
Havercroft,  a  wheelwright  at  Barnetby-le-Wold. 
His  new  master  shared  the  fears  of  his  own  rela- 
tions as  to  his  ever  being  able  enough  for  such 
work,  remarking,  on  first  seeing  him,  that  "  he 
looked  far  more  like  filling  a  coffin  than  making 
one.''    The  choice,  however,  was  a  good  one.    The 

{)ursuit  agreed  with  him,  and  in  five  years'  time  he 
eA  Bametby  a  hale,  hearty  man. 

Mr.  Hornsby  turned  his  steps  towards  Gran- 
tham,' where  he  duickly  engaged  himself  with  one 
Mr.  Seaman,  of  the  Spittle  or  Hospital  Gate.  The 
latter  had  discrimination  enough  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  his  young  workman.  On  the  first  of 
January,  1815,  a  business  was  opened  under  the 
title  of  **  Seaman  and  Homsbv,  Makers  of  Horse 
Thrashinig  Machines,  &;c..  &c.''  The  firm  pros- 
pered, and  in  eleven  years  from  this  time  we  find 
Mr.  Hornsby  entering  into  a  partnership  of  a  yet 
more  agreeable  character.  In  a  word,  his  marriage 
further  settled  him  as  a  Grantham  man,  while  but 
two  years  more  found  him  with  the  works  alto- 
gether under  his  own  control.  In  the  December 
of  1828,  Mr.  Seaman  retired  with  a  competency, 
and  iliu  bua.uesa  was  known  henceforth  as  that  of 
Horn  shy's  solely. 

The  success  of  the  House  may  be  dated  from  this 

period.    It  was  in  Mr.  Homsby's  hands  that  the 

trade  gradually  extended,  and  its  repute  propor- 

tionably  increased.      It  was  under  his  immediate 
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inspection  that  the  machinery,  for  which  they  are 
fttill  80  iamoas,  was  first  tried.  It  was  with  his  im- 
primatur that  the  horse  thrashing-machines*  bowed 
to  the  power  of  steam ;  that  the  drills  (first  made 
here  in  1815)  were  improved,  and  the  dressing- 
machines  were  perfected.  From  this  it  is  bat  an 
old  story  of  well-merited  distinction,  with  the  old 
moral  of  going  again  to  those  who  use  you  the 
best.  Public  and  private  experience  have  alike 
confirmed  this ;  and  the  Homsbys  have  never  re- 
ceived a  premium  or  an  order  but  that  they  deserved 
it.  Let  their  bng  ranges  of  workshops,  and  their 
hundreds  of  men  in  them,  speak  to  the  latter; 
while  for  the  former  we  have  some  as  readily  avail- 
able proof. 

For  their  Improved  Patent  Portable  Steam  En- 
gines they  have  been  awarded : — 
At  the  Imperial  Roral  Agricoltaral  Society  of  Austria^ 

at  Vienna,  May,  1867,  the  Odd  Medal. 
At  the  Hungarian  Agricoltnral  Societyi  at  Pesth,  Jane, 

1857,  the  liighett  Diploma  of  Merit 
At  the  Universal  Agricnltoral  Bzposltion,  Paris,  1850, 
the  First  Prize  of  £24  and  Gold  Medal,  for  the  best 
Portable  Steam  Engine  for  Agricultaral  Porpotes. 
At  the  Universal  Bxpositioa  at  Paris,  1865,  the  Medal 

of  Honour,  for  the  best  Portable  Steam  Engine. 
At  the  Great  Exhibition  of  the  Indastry  of  allNations^ 
held  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Hyde  Park,  London, 
July,  1851,  for  the  best  PorUble  Steam  Engine  for 
Agricultural  Purposes,  the  First  Prise  or  Council 
Medal.  £  g. 
By  the  North  Lincolnshire  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, Boston,  August,  1866    20    0 

By  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Agricultural 

Society,  at  Tiverton,  June,  1866 10    0 

By  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 

at  Lincoln,  July,  1864 20    0 

By  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Agricultural 

Society,  at  Bath,  June,  1864   10    0 

By  the    Selby   and   Tadcaster    Agricultural 

Society,at8elby.  July,  1864  SO    0 

By  the  Herts   Agricultural  Society,  at  Hert- 
ford, October,  1864  5    0 

By  the  Great  Yorlcshire  Agricultural  Society, 

atYorlc,  August,  1863 12  10 

By  the  North  Lincolnshire  Agricultural  So- 

ciety, at  Gainsborough,  July,  1858 20    0 

By  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 

atGloucester,  July,  1863 10    0 

By  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  AgricuU 

tural  Society,  ai  Plymouth,  June,  1853  . .  •  •  16  0 
By  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 

at  Lewes,  July,  1862 40    0 

By  the  North   Lincolnshire  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, at  Homcastle,  July,  1852 7    0 

By  the  Great  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society, 

at  Sheffield,  August,  1852    15    0 

By  the  Royal  North  Lancashire  Agricultural 
Society,  held  at  Preston,  August,  1862  ....      6    0 

*  In  1830.  the  kbooren  of  Lincolnshire  conceived  a 
violent  dislike  to  these  horse-tbrathing  machines,  and 
traversed  the  country  in  mobs,  destroying  them.  The  far- 
mers became  much  alarmed,  and  Mr.  Homsby*s  yards 
were  filled  with  inch  implements,  consigned  by  them  to  his 
care.  His  premises  consequently  becune  a  mark  fbr  the 
rioters ;  but  they  were  never  attacked,  as  the  men,  having 
gained  their  point  with  the  masters,  went  back  to  work 
with  the  flail.  In  a  very  short  time  they  again  revolted,  or, 
rather,  asked  as  a  favour  that  the  thrashing-machines 
might  be  brought  back  I  From  that  day  their  use  was 
everywhere  recognised,  until  in  turn  they  had  to  succumb  to 
stsam-powsr. 


By  the  North  Lincolnshire  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, at  Homcastle,  July,  1862 £90    0 

By  the  North  Lincolnshire  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, at  CaUtor,  July,  1851 20     0 

By  the  Great  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society, 
at  Bridlington,  August,  1851 15     0 

By  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 
at  Exeter,  July,  1850   50    0 

By  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  at  York, 
July,1848 50     0 

By  the  North  Lincolnshire  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, at  Lincohi,  July,  1848  20     0 

For  the  Patent  Combined  Thrashing,  Shakings 

and  Pressing  Machine : 

At  the  Universal  EzposiUon  at  Paris,  1856,  the  Xedal 
of  Honour. 

By  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Englsnd, 
at  Carlisle,  July,  1855,  the  First  Prise  of . . .  •     20     0 

By  the  North  Lincolnshire  Agricultural  Society, 
at  Boston,  August,  1855,  the  First  Prise  of . .      5     0 

By  the  Royal  A^picultural  Society  of  England, 
at  Lineoki,  July,  1854,  the  First  Prise  of  . .     10     0 

By  the  Selby  and  Tadcaster  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, at  Selby,  July,  1854,  the  First  Prize  of    20     0 

By  the  Herts  Agricultural  Society,  at  Hertford, 
October,  1854,  the  First  Prise  of 5     0 

By  the  Northamptonshire  Agricultursl  Society, 
at  Oundle,  Sept.,  1853,  the  First  Prise  of  . .       5     0 

By  the  North  Lincolnshire  Agricultural  Society, 

at  Gainsborough,  July,  1853,  the  First  Prise  of      5     0 

By  the  North  Lincolnshire  Agricultursl  Society, 
at  Homcastle,  July,  1852,  the  First  Prises, 
amounting  to ••     26    0 

By  the  Great  Torkshhre  Agricultursl  Society, 
at  Sheffield,  August,  1852,  the  First  Prise  of    10    0 

By  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  at  Glas- 
gow, August,  1857,  the  First  Prise  of 10    0 

For  Patent  Drills  of  every  kind  :— 
By  the  Royal   Agricultural  Society  of  England,  at 

Salisbury,  July,  1867^ 
For  the  best  drill  for  general  purposes  •••.••••      5    0 
For  the  best  turnip,  seed,  and  manure  drill. ...       50 

For  the  best  com  drill   2    0 

At  the  Universal  Agricultural  Exposition    at    Paris, 
June,  1856,  for  the  beiit  drill  for  general  purposes,  the 
First  Prise  of  ;^10,  and  the  Gold  Medal;  for  tiie 
best  com  and  seed  drill,  the  First  Prize  of  i^lO,  and 
the  Gold  Medal. 
At  the  Universal  Exposition  at  Paris,  1855,  the  Medal 
of  Honour,  for  the  best  com  and  seed  drill,  and  for 
the  best  drill  for  general  purposes. 
At  the  Great  Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  All  NatkAS, 
held  at   the  Crystal    Palaoe,   Hyde-park,   London, 
1861,  for  the  best  com  and  seed  drill,  the  Great 
Council  Prise  Me^al ;  for  the  best  turnip  and  ma« 
nure  drill  for  either  ridges  or  flat  ground,  the  Qreafc 
Prize  Medal. 
For  the  best  droo  Drill  for  depositing  turnip  or  mangold 
wurtzel  seed  at  any  required  intervals,  and  in  any 
given  quantity,  the  Great  Prise  Medal. 
By  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  at  Car- 
lisle, July.  1855  :^  £    s. 

For  the  best  com  and  seed  Drill 10    0 

For  the  best  small  occupation  com  Drill 5    0 

For  the  best  tumip  Drill  with  manure 5    0 

By  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  at  Un* 

coln,  July,  1854 :—  £    a. 

For  the  best  Drill  for  general  purposes   ••••••     10    0 

For  the  best  com  and  seed  DriU 10    O 

For  the  best  tumip  Drill,  on  the  flat,  with  manure     5    O 
For  the  best  turnip  Drills  on  the  ridge,  with  manure    5    0 
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By  tiie    Roy«l  Agrionltiiral  Sodcty  of  EofUnd,   at 
Gloiumtar,  Jalj,  1853  :—  £    a. 

fdr  the  beat  corn  and  aead  Drill,  with  R.  H. 
and  Son'a  patent  fora*carriage  ateeraga    ....     10    0 

For  the  beat  turnip  and  mangold  wnrtael  and 
manure  Drill,  on  the  ridge    4...     10    0 

Bj  the  BoTal  Agrionltoral  Sodety  of  England,  at  Lewea, 
Joly,  1852:—  £    a. 

For  the  best  Drill  for  general  pnrpoaea   10    0 

For  the  beat  com  and  aeed  Drill 10    0 

For  the  beat  tnmip,  mangold  wnrtsel,  and  ma- 

nue  Drill,  on  the  flat       10    0 

For  the  best  tomlp,  mangold  wnrtsel,  and  ma- 

Durft  DriU,  on  the  ridge    10    0 

Bj  the  Rojal  Agricoltnral  Soeietjr  of  England,  at  Exe- 
ter, Jolj,  1850:—  £    a. 

For  the  beat  oora  and  tnmip  Drill 10    0 

For  the  beat  Drill  for  tnrnipa  and  mamire,  on 

theiUt 10    0 

For  the  best  DriU  for  tomipa  and  manore,  on 

tharidge 10    0 

With  other  aimilar  prisea  at  earlier  meetinga  of  the 
Rojnl  AgrieoltoraJ  Soeietj,  aa  well  aa  ;at  the  Yorkshire, 
West  of  England,  and  othora. 

For  Com-dressiDg  Machinea  : 
The  Medal  of  Honourat  the  Unitenal  Szpo«  £   a. 

ution  at  Paris. 
By  the  North  Linoolnahire  Agricnltoral  Society, 

•t  Boston,  Aag:ii8t,  1856 0  10 

By  the  Royal  Agrfcnltoral  Society  of  England,  at 

Carlisle,  Joly,  1855,  first  prise  of 5    0 

By  the  Bath  and  Weat  of  England  Agrionltoral 

Society,  at  Tirefton,  Jane,  1856..»«« 8    0 

By  the  Royal  Agrionltoral  Sodety  of  England,  at 

Ltncoki,  July,  1854,  firai  prise  of 5    0 

By  the  Bath  and  Weat  of  England  Agrionltoral 

Society,  at  Bath,  June,' 1854,  the  first  prise  of    5    0 
By  the  Selby  and  Tadeaster  Agricnltural  Society, 

at  Selby,  July,  1854,  firat  prise  of 2  10 

By  the  Great  Yorkshire  Agricaltural  Society,  at 

Ripoc,  Augnst,  1854,  first  prise  of 2    0 

Bythe  Herts  Agricultural  Society,  at  Hertford, 

October,  1854,  first  prise  of 2    0 

By  the  Royal  Agrionltoral  Society  of  England,  at 

Qloaonter,  Jnly,  1853,  the  firat  prise  of  ... .     5    0 
By  the  Bath  and  Weat  of  England  Agri.  Society, 

•t  Plymouth,  Jane,  1853,  the  firat  priie  of. . . .     8    0 
By  the  North  linoolnahire  Agrionltnral  Society, 

St  Gaioaborongb,  Jnly,  1855,  the  firat  priie  of    1    0 
By  the  Royal  Agrioultural  Society  of  England, 

atLewes,  Joly,  1852,  first  prise  of 10    0 

By  the  North  Lincolnshire  Agricultural  Society, 

St  Honioastle,  July,  1852,  the  firat  prise  of  . .     1     5 
By  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society,  at  Shef- 

fteld.Aaguat,  1852,  the  first  prise  of 5    0 

By  the  Royal  North  Lancaahtre  Agri.  Society, 

•t  Preston,  August,  1852,  the  first  prise  of  ..     8    0 
Bf  the  Yorkshire  Agrioultural  Society,  at  Brid- 

Hiigton,  Anguat,  1851,  the  firat  prise  of 5    0 

By  the  Royal  Agrioultural  Soeiaty  of  England, 

it  Ezatrr,  Jnly,  1850,  the  firat  prise  of 10    0 

Bytfae  Royal  Agri.  Sooioty,atNorwioh,July,1849  10  0 
By  the  Royal  Agri.  Society,  at  York,  July,  1848  10  0 
By  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  at  Newcaatle- 

ttpon-Tyne,  Jnly,  1846 3    0 

By  the  North  Lincolnshire  Agricultural  Society, 

•tCtistor,  July,  1851 2    0 

By  the  North  Lincolnshire  Agricultural  Society, 

•t  Louth,  July,  1850    3    0 

By  the  North  Linoolndiire  Agricultoral  Society, 

-*"-*,  July,  1849 3    0 


Bytha North  L^lnahire Agrionltwal  So^ 
itL(iiooto,/ii3r,iW8 3    0 


By  the  North  Lincolnshire  Agrionltoral  Society, 
at  Spilsby,  Jnly,  1847 £Z    0 

By  the  North  LincolnaUre  Agricultural  Society, 
at  Market  Raaen.  July,  1846 3    0 

By  the  North  Lincolnshire  Agricultural  Society, 
at  Gainsborough,  July,  1845 10    0 

By  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society,  at  Bever- 
ley, August,  1845,  the  Prise  Medal. 

By  the  Lincobshire  Agricultural  Society,  at 
Sleaford,  Auguat,1845 1  10 

The  ftrm  baa  been  also  auccetaful  witb  cako 
cruabers  and  chaff  cutters  i  nombering  in  all  about 
200  money  prises,  of  about  £1400  value,  and  21 
gold,  silver,  and  bronse  medal  prisea.  Tbeae  in- 
dude  the  Great  Council  medal  at  the  Exhibition 
of  the  Industry  of  all  Nations,  London,  1851 ;  the 
Grand  Medal  of  Honour,  at  the  Univeraal  Expoai- 
tion  at  Paris,  1855;  three  gold  medals  at  the 
Universal  Agricultural  Exposition  at  Paris,  1856; 
the  gold  medal  at  the  Imperial  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  Austria,  at  Vienna,  1857 ;  and  the  fj^old 
medal  at  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultund  Society 
of  Gers,  at  Condom,  1857- 

In  appropriate  commentarv  on  this  legion  of 
honours,  we  may  avail  ourselves  of  the  following 
well-written  description  from  the  Official  lUui* 
trated  Guide  to  the  Great  Northern  Bailway  :— 

"  No  visitor  to  Grantham  should  leave  the  town 
without   visiUng   the   immense   manufactorv   of 
Messrs.  Hornsby  and  Son,  whose  agricultural  im- 
plements have  gained  for  them  a  world-wide  repu- 
tation.   Those  who  inspected  the  rich  collection  of 
machinery  devoted  to  farmiog  purposes,  at  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  will  remember  the  en- 
comiums awarded  to  the  productions  of  this  emi- 
nent firm.    The  wonderful  development  in  this  de- 
partment of  science,  and  the  great  demand  for  first- 
class  articles,  are  partly  exemplified  in  the  history 
of  Mr.  R.  Homsby's  career.    Forty  years  ago  this 
gentleman  walked  into  Grantham, — without  capital 
or  friends,  it  is  true;  but  endowed  with  a  patience 
and  determination  which  speedily  placed  him  on 
the  high  road  to  auccess :   nis  present  position  is 
entirely  owing  to  the  intelligence  with  which  he 
has  studied  the  requirements  of  agricultural  in- 
terests, and  to  the  encouragement  he  has  given  to 
inventions  of  great  abilitv  and  convenience.     The 
works  of  Messrs.  Hornsby  and  Son  possess  an  in- 
terest which  all  must  acknowledge  and  appreciate. 
The  Turnery,  into  which  the  visitor  is  ushered  on 
his  visit  to  this  manufactory,  will  prepare  him,  in 
some  measure,  for  the  extensive  operations  of  this 
firm.    In  the  immense  department  for  machinery 
are  the  corn-drill,  successfully  introduced  by  Mr. 
Hornsby  in  the  early  days  of  bis  career,  and  ex- 
hibited at  the  world's  basaar  in  1851,  where  a 
'  council  medal'  was  awarded  for  it.     Five  of  these 
machines,  each  combining  various    excellencies, 
were  then  shown.    The  ten-rowed  corn  and  general 
purpose  drill  is  a  '  highly  finished  machine,  with  an 
improvement  patented  by  this  firm,  of  India-rubber 
tubes  for  conducting  the  seed  down  to  the  channel 
made  by  the  coulter,  which  is  a  valuable  improve- 
ment upon  the  old  plan  of  a  series  of  cups,  made 
of  tin,  working  one  within  the  other.     This  drill 
has  also  another  improvement  of  two  coulter  bars, 
by  which  an  eqoal  pressure  is  obtained  upon  every 
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coulter,  and  the  doable-action  lever  enables  tbe 
manure  to  be  deposited  to  any  deptb,  and  covered 
up  previoue  to  the  seed  beinf(  aeposited.'  The 
visitor,  in  promenading;  through  this  great  manu- 
factory, will  do  well  to  notice  the  moveable  steam 
engines,  for  which  Messrs.  Homsby  and  Son  re- 
ceived the  preference  at  the  Great  Exhibition  over 
all  their  competitors ;  and  have  taken  the  first  prizes 
in  twenty-one  out  of  twenty- three  public  competi- 
tions. The  services  rendered  to  agriculture  by 
Mm  little  machine  are  invaluable.  The  necessity  of 
threshing  com  under  cover  in  bams  is  obviatea  by 
this  steam  engine,  the  rick  now  being  threshed  in 
the  open  air  at  once  as  it  stands.  '  Instead  of  three 
or  more  barns  clustering  round  the  homestead,  a 
angle  building  will  now  suflice  for  dressing  com 
ana  chaff-cutting.'  Besides  these,  there  are  many 
uses  to  which  the  moveable  steam  engine  may  be 
applied.  The  winnowing  machines  of  the  same 
manufacturers  elicited  the  following  verdict  of  the 
Judges  at  the  York  Agricultural  Meeting:— 
*  Several  machines,'  the^r  say, '  were  tried,  but  could 
not  get  through  the  gram,  shorts,  straw,  and  chaff, 
as  it  came  from  the  threshing  machines,  without 
being  choked,  or  requiring  much  more  time  than 
Homsb3r's,  which  md  its  toorh  well,  parting  the 
whole  into  best  corn,  good  tail,  tail,  whites,  screen- 
ings, and  chaff,  at  the  rate  of  about  fifteen  quartera 
an  hour,  and  dressing  over  the  second  time  at  the 
rate  of  about  twenty  quarters  per  hour,  parting  the 
whole  into  six  parts,  as  before,  in  a  workmanlike 
manner.'  '  Such  masterly  mastication  and  diges- 
tion, making  the  contents  of  our  supposed  wheat 


rick,  forty  quarters,  in  hve  hours  ready  for  market, 
must  be  appreciated  by  farmers.' 

"  The  whole  of  the  operations  in  this  establish- 
ment are  on  a  great  scale,  and  will  astonish  the 
uninitiated  visitor.  The  plant  is  estimated  at 
£100,000.  The  number  of  hands  employed  is  500. 
There  are  rooms  and  yards  for  every  department  of 
implement  manufacturing : — ^for  carpentera'  work ; 
for  testing  engines ;  a  smithy,  with  thirty  forges ; 
a  lathe-room;  draftsman's-room ;  four  joiners' 
shops  ;  sawing-room,  with  six  saws  at  work :  im- 
mense quantities  of  wood  (oak)  and  iron  lie  about. 
The  timber-yard  contains  a  stock  of  an  average 
worth  of  £6,000.  Machines  are  here  in  readiness 
to  be  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  especially  to 
New  Zealand  and  Australia,  Sweden,  Austria, 
France,  and  South  America." 

It  was  only  this  last  week  that  we  ourselves  had 
the  pleasure  of  inspecting  the  works  ;  but  Christ- 
mas is  a  busy  time  in  the  Strand ;  and  we  can  only 
offer  our  thanks  to  Mr.  Measom  and  his  Guide, 
for  a  description  that  has  served  us  so  well. 

For  the  last  few  years  declining  health  has  pre- 
vented Mr.  Horasby  taking  any  very  active  share 
in  the  business.  He  has,  however,  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor in  his  eldest  son,  who,  with  two  younger 
brothers,  now  represent  the  firm.  Under  their 
good  stewardship  the  trade  has  been  still  increasing^ 
while  the  name,  even  in  this  age  of  competition, 
more  than  sustains  its  pristine  repute.  "  A  good 
name,"  says  an  old  proverb, ''  is  a  precious  oint- 
ment ;"  and  th«it  of  Homsby  promises  long  to  illus- 
trate the  adage. 


THE      FOOD      OF      DAIRY      COWS. 

BT   CUTHBBRT  W.  JOHNSON,  ESQ.,   F.R.B. 


The  treatment  of  the  cow  in  the  early  days  of 
Eoglish  husbandry  was  evidently  of  a  very  rough 
description.  In  times  when  the  advantages  derived 
from  feeding  her  well  at  all  seasons  was  utterly 
disregarded — when  warmth  and  cleanliness  were 
deemed  to  be,  for  her,  useless  luxuries — when  she 
was  only  kept  in  good  condition  with  the  duration 
of  the  grass  of  her  pastures — when  hay  and  straw 
was  her  only  winter  sustenance— need  we  wonder, 
in  such  days,  that  her  breeding  was  equally  neg- 
lected, andf  her  diseases  ascribed  to  all  kinds  of 
imaginary  causes,  such  as  the  influence  of  the 
witch  or  the  shrew-mouse  ? 

It  is  hardly  more  than  two  centuries  since  we 
firat  find  our  English  agricultural  writers  giving 
any  directions  for  the  breeding  of  cows.  It  was 
about  the  year  1669,  that  old  Worlidge  gives,  with 
commendations,  his  English  translation  of  Virgil's 
advice  to  the  breeder  of  oxen — directions  which 
would  rather  startle  a  modem  breeder.  He  says : 

^whoe'CT  braedt. 

To  chooM  woU-bodyo'd  femilM  moit  htve  etre. 
Of  tbe  belt  tbspe  tbe  Mwr-lookt  beifen  sie ; 
Her  bead  greet,  long  ber  neck,  and  to  ber  tUgb, 
Down  from  ber  ebin,  ber  dewltpe  dangKBglye; 
LoBg-nded,  all  parte  large,  wbom  great  feet  hun. 
And  under  crooked  boma  ber  britUing  ean ; 
Tbe  wbole  cow  fair,  and  ▼itag'd  like  the  nude, 
Bweepiog  the  gionnd  with  ber  long  boaby  tail." 


The  large-boned,  coarse-looking  cows  were  evi- 
dently in  the  highest  favour  with  the  farmera  of  those 
days ;  they  perhaps  were  the  best  adapted  to  with- 
stand the  rough  treatment  they  had  then  to  endure. 
When  the  cows  were  ill,  they  assigned  the  origin  of 
their  complaints  not  to  neglect  or  bad  feeding,  but 
if  the  disease  was  in  the  slightest  degree  uncommon, 
to  very  imaginary  and  evil  causes.  It  was  about 
the  year  1596,  that  Leonard  Mascal,  of  Plumstead, 
in  Kent,  gives  evidence  of  what  knowledge  even  a 
cattle-doctor  possessed  in  those  days;  for  he  came 
to  the  farmer's  aid  in  his  book  "  On  the  Government 
of  Cattle."  In  this  book,  amongst  other  equally 
wise  observations,  he  gave  them  directions  how  "  to 
know  the  difference  between  cattle  bewitched,  and 
other  soreness."  Then,  with  a  similar  credulity, 
the  farmers  of  that  time  believed,  it  seems,  that  if  a 
poor  little  shrew-mouse  ran  over  their  cow,  it  ren- 
dered her  lame.  So  Mascal  gravely  propounds  to 
them  the  following  remedy : — "  You  shall  have  her 
to  a  briar  growing  at  both  ends,  and  draw  the 
beast  under  it,  and  so  she  will  recover."  Then  he 
proceeded  to  inform  his  reader  that  if  ^e  cow  had  the 
bloody  flux,  then  '^  ye  shall  take  a  frog ;  cut  oflT  his 
left  leg,  and  so  put  him  alive  in  the  beast's  mouth," 
See. 

Vi^th  such  abounding  ignorance,  we  may  rea- 
sonably conclude  what  comfortless  kind  of  home* 
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itaad-jards  and  winter  pastures  must  have  existed 
in  those  days ;  and  from  the  directions  which  ever 
and  anon  appear  in  the  works  of  these  early  writers, 
it  is  evident  that  leaves,  straw,  and  the  young 
branches  of  trees  were  not  very  onfrequently  the 
sole  food  on  which  the  dairy  cows  had  to  sab- 
.  aiat 

How  refreshing  it  is,  then,  to  turn  from  the 
barbarism  of  those  days  to  the  modem  well-bred 
and  carefully-tended  herds  of  our  time — to  a  period 
when  the  advantages  of  gentleness,  skilful  feeding, 
cleanliness,  quiet,  and  warmth,  are  so  generally 
understood !    Take,  for  instance,  the  researches  of 


Mr.  Horsfall,  of  Burlev,  in  Yorkshue,  described  in 
the  recent  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society ;  notice  how,  step  by  step,  he 
shows  the  demands  made  upon  the  cow  for  her 
calf  and  her  milk  and  the  food  necessary  to  meet 
that  ensuing  waste  of  her  substance.  To  illustrate 
these  practical  questions,  he  experimented  during 
rather  more  than  27  weeks  upon  six  milch  cows. 
During  this  time  the  food  was  weighed,  its  com- 
position ascertained,  and  the  disposal  of  that  food 
traced  {Jour,  Roy,  Ag.  Soc.,  vol.xviii.p.  156).  The 
food  these  cows  consumed  during  that  period,  and 
its  composition,  were  as  follows : — 


Per  day. 

Total 

weight  of 

food  given. 

Albumen. 

lbs. 
990 
1,803 
411 
246 

Starch. 

Oil. 

Fibre. 

Minerals. 

Meadow  hay   ...• 

Rape-cake  

Malt-coombs  .... 
Bran    

lbs. 

56 

30 

9 

9 

9 

204 

50 

12 

lbs. 
10,715 
5,740 
1,722 
1,722 

lbs. 

4,257 

2,177 

791 

800 

774 

3,074 

3,066 

725 

lbs. 

287 

611 

51 

96 

34 

115 

100 

51 

lbs. 

2,933 
494 
320 
258 
176 

1,148 

4,526 
594 

lbs. 
953 
171 
88 
100 

Beans •   • 

Green  food 

Oat-atraw    

Bean-straw 

1,722 

39,032 

9,566 

2,296 

464 
862 
287 
376 

53 
541 
428 
217 

Total    .... 

379 

72,515 

5,439 

=  Nitrogen 

888  lbs. 

15,664 

1,345 

10,449 

2,551 

The  constituents  of  this  food  could  only  be  dis- 
posed of  by  these  cows  in  either  the  milk  thev 
yielded,  the  perspiration  they  emitted,  the  flesh 
they  ac<juired,  or  the  excrement  they  voided. 

Now  m  this  time  the  production  of  milk  by  six 
cows  avenged  14  quarts  per  day  each  for  27i 
weeks  =  16,073  quarts,  which  at  41  oz.  per  quart 
=>  41,184  lbs.  lbs. 

When  dry  or  free  from  moisture 5230 

Batter  in  16,072  quarts  at  30  per  1000  =  1235 

Casein         „  „        48.2         „  =  1977 

Sagar  of  milk =  1804 

Minerals     ^  Phosphate  of  lime  ^99  J 


t  Other. 


214 


6230 


And  in  the  same  time  they  gained  in  weight 
500  lbs.,  which  their  owner  calculated  to  be  300  lbs. 
as  fat,  and  200  lbs.  as  flesh.  The  excrement  of 
these  cows  was  then  examined,  which  amounted  to 
SSlbs.  a  day.  This  was  examined  by  Professor 
Way,  who  found  in  it  percent. : — 

Moisture •  •     84.85 

Phosphoric  acid 39 

Potash 58 

Soda 22 

Other  substances 13.96 


100. 


Nitrogen    .41  =s  Ammonia  .49 
So  that  from  these  examinations  it  would  appear 
that  if  the  nitrogen  in  the  food  of   these  cows 
equalled  888,  the  disposal  of  this  was  as  follows  :— 


In  the  casein 316. 

„      Fibrin 7.35 

„      Manure 414. 

The  remainder  consumed  in  perspiration  1 50.65 

888. 

The  question  as  to  the  proportion  of  the  food 
necessary  to  keep  her  in  store  condition,  and  the 
farther  proportion  required  by  her  when  yielding 
milk,  did  not  escape  Mr.  Horsfall's  attention.  He 
takes  for  his  starting  point  the  established  opinion 
of  his  district,  that  20  lbs.  of  meadow  hay  suffice 
for  the  daily  maintenance  of  a  cow  of  fair  size  in 
store  condition,  a  like  result  being  obtained  from 
120  lbs.  of  turnips  per  dav.  The  six  cows  then 
required  during  the  27  weeks,  for  their  matn^enance 
only:— 

Albuminous 
matter.      Oil. 

Hay.. lbs.   2127        616 

Turnips..    2295        306 

The  excess  of  the  food  given  to  them  beyond  this 
amount,  then,  was  chiefly  converted  into  milk,  or 
meat,  or  the  enrichment  of  the  excreta.  For  the 
maintenance,  then,  of  a  fair- sized  cow  for  one  day 
in  a  normal  state,  the  following  elements  seem 

adequate  :— 

Mineral 

Ini^redieDts. 

Phoi- 

Lime.    phorie 

acid* 

.90       1.11 

.97        1.9 


Starch,  Total 

&c.  weight. 

9130  22,960 

9100  137,760 


Albomeo.    Oil.      fltarcb. 


.536 
.25 


7.95 
7.82 


In  20 Ibi.  of  hay..    1.85 
120    „    tnmipt   1.98 

"  When  cows  are  in  milk,  there  occurs  a  much 
greater  activity  of  the  functions  ;    ibey  cat  and 
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drink  more,  eracaate  more  excrement,  and,  in  all 


probability,  spend  considerably  more  food  in 
respiration.  Whilst  the  17.60  lbs.  per  daj  dry 
matter  in  20  lbs.  of  baj  are  found  adequate  K>r  the 


maintenance  of  a  cow  m  a  store  state,  the  six  cows 
in  milk  have  eaten  on  the  average  21.37  lbs.  solid 
matter  per  day  during  the  27i  weeks.  When  I 
have  fattened  cattle  together  with  a  number  of 
milch  cows  of  similar  size,  which  gave  on  an  ave- 
rage 8  quarts  of  milk  per  day,  the  whole  being  fed 
with  moist  steamed  food,  and  receiving  the  same 
allowance  of  green  food,  I  have  found  the  fattening 
cattle  refuse  water,  whilst  the  milk  cows  on  the 
average  drank  upwards  of  40  lbs.  per  dav  of  water 
given  separately.  The  8  quarts  of  milk  contain 
onlv  about  17.58  lbs.  of  water ;  st'dl  in  several 
analyses  of  excrement  I  have  noticed  little  differ- 
ence in  the  percentage  of  moisture  in  that  from  the 
fattening  animals  as  compared  with  that  from  cows 
giving  milk. 

"  These  facts  would  seem  to  show  that  upwards  of 
20  lbs.  more  water  were  given  off  from  the  lungs 
and  iforeB  of  the  skin  of  a  milking  than  of  a 
fattening  animal.** 

Another  branch  of  the  inquiry  of  the  greatest 
practical  value  is  the  comparative  real  value  of  Uie 
dung  of  oxen  when  kept  on  different  kinds  of  food. 
In  elucidation  of  this  most  important  inquiry,  we 
have  here  two  experiments  of  Mr.  Horsfall,  and 
two  analyses  by  Mr.  Way.  These  were  made  with 
eight  cattle,  the  experiment  being  commenced  in 
March,  1855.  Mr.  Horsfall  tells  us  that  <'for  the 
first  six  weeks  after  they  were  tied  up,  their  food 
consisted  of  chopped  straw,  shells  of  oats,  and 
bean  straw  in  about  equal  proportions ;  4  lbs.  of 
rape-cake,  1  lb.  bean-meal,  i  lb.  linseed,  and  i  lb. 
wheat  ground  together,  and  30  lbs.  swedes  per  day. 
The  strew,  &c.,  were  cooked  by  steaming.  On 
this  food  two  of  the  heifers  had  gained  9  lbs.  each 
In  the  month's  weighing,  the  others  16  lbs.  and 
18 lbs.  each  per  week;  the  average  being  some- 
what more  than  ]  4  lbs.  per  week.  A  sample  of  the 
excrement  was  sent  on  the  26th  of  March  to  Pro- 
fessor Way  for  analyses.  It  contained : — 

Moisture 83.81  lbs. 

Organic  matter « •  •  • 13.44 

Sand,  &c • 93 

Phosphate  of  lime 64 

Common  salt   ..,         .18 

Sulphate  of  soda  and  potash 95 

99.96 
Nitrogen  .51  »  ammonia  .62. 
"  The  yield  of  excrement  is  at  the  rate  of  about  9i 


tons  per  year;  value,  88.  6d.  per  ton;  or  Is.  7d. 
per  week  for  each. 

"  My  store  of  turnips  being  exhausted  with  March, 
an  additional  proportion  of  bean-straw,  with  the 
above-mentioned  allowance  of  rape-oake,  bean- 
meal,  linseed,  and  wheat  ground  together,  was  sup- 
plied till  the  24th  of  May,  when  a  portion  of 
meadow-grass  was  mixed  with  the  straw,  and  by 
degrees  the  straw  was  discontinued ;  when  mown 
grass,  together  with  the  same  allowance  of  eztrm 
food,  was  given  till  the  close  of  June,  when  the  lot 
were  of  prime  quality,  and  sold  for  the  top  market 
price.  Up  to  the  dose  of  May  their  gain  averaged 
over  14 lbs.  per  week;  during  June  they  gained 
something  less  than  14  lbs.  per  week.  On  the 
29th  of  June  a  sample  of  excrement  was  sent  to 
Professor  Way,  who  reported  its  contents  : — 

Moisture 84.90  lbs. 

Organic  matter i 11.94 

Sand .86 

Phosphate  of  lime 1.33 

Common  salt 24 

Sulphate  of  soda  and  potash 76 

100.00 
Nitrogen  .94  =r  1.14  ammonia. 

''The  yield  of  excrement  was  at  the  rate  of  9i 
tons  per  year,  and  its  value  in  ammonia  and  phos- 
phate of  lime  may  be  computed  at  15s.  per  ton, 
oeing  at  the  rate  of  2s.  lOid.  per  week  for  each,  to 
whicn  the  sulphate  of  potash  mil  be  an  appreciable 
addition.'^ 

It  is  impossible  to  assign  an  adeauate  value  to 
inquiries  such  as  these;  they  will  leaa  to  other  and 
still  mora  minute  investigations  as  to  the  chemistry 
of  food — a  subject  whose  importance  has  only  of 
late  yeara  been  felt  by  the  practical  farmer.  Great 
indeed,  although  slow,  have  been  the  advances 
made  in  this  way  since  those  days  of  the  witches 
and  the  shrew-mouse  to  which  I  have  referred,  and 
the  present  time.  And  if  we  take  the  experience 
of  the  last  two  centuries  as  our  guide,  there  appears 
little  chance  of  the  advancing  progress  of  agricul- 
ture being  stayed.  The  advance  made  only  in  the 
present  century,  in  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  our 
live  stock,  indicates  this.  Few  farmers  now  sur- 
vive who  remember  the  times  of  Francis  Duke  of 
Bedford,  and  the  institution  in  1798  of  the  Smith- 
field  Club ;  but  we  may  learn  from  other  sources 
of  information  the  fact  that  what  was  then  deemed 

Eerfection  in  the  breed  and  management  of  our 
ve  stock,  would  be  now  little  regarded  by  the 
present  and-far-better-informed  race  of  England's 
agriculturists. 


THE    LONDON,    OR    CENTRAL    FARMERS'    CLUB. 
THE    MECHANICAL    AND    CHEMICAL    PRINCIPLES    APPLICABLE    TO    BEAINAOB. 

THE   NESBIT  TESTIMONIAL. 


Tbt  coDflladtoir  MStiiif  for  the  pieNBt  yttr,  took  pliee  tt 
tht  Clab  Hoaie,  Bridge-itreet,  BlaekfriAn,oii  Monday  ereniof , 
BeeomberT. 

Mr.  OwenWallii  inetidad,  nipported  bj  a  very  Itrfetttoid- 
tnoe  of  membert,  tnd  tnbicxiben  to  the  Ncabit  Teitiaoiual. 
Amongit  otbm  prewnt  wera  Menn.  R.  Baker.  W.  Bennett 
Joseph  Psin.  Be?.  T.  C.  Jamei,  W.  Bnlloek  Webster,  T.  Hat- 


field, J.  J.Mecbl  T.  E.Pawlett,  J.  Thomu  (Bleteoe),  J.  Tbomai 
(Lidlin|^n)»  J.  B.  Spetrinff*  L.  A.  Counihaker,  H.  Shottcr, 
J.  Orofe.  G.  WiUiir,  J.  Manhall.  T.  Cbasdler,  T.  Coagnft, 
B.  E.  Ward,  8.  Sidney,  0.  Stokee.  J.  Tyier,  W.  Gray» 
G.  P.  Tazford,  J.  Bailey  Denton,  0.  M.  BidwcU,  J.  Wood 
(Soiaex),  J.  Wood  (Croydon),  J.  Brown,  W.  Brown.  J. 
Ploiighman,  W.  Bhaw  (Goto*),  J.  Smith  (Rye),  J.  A.  Tovl* 
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J.  0.  KiBf.  0.  J.  MortoB,  T.  Sooit,  C.  Howiunl  (B«dt),  T. 
MteMl.  B.  EL  BiirtaU,  C.  J.  BriskweU.  O.  H.  tUmmj, 
B.ibTWiMMJi,  W.Chtffini.  J.  Wcllt  (Torkakiit),  G.  I. 
Harriwo.  8.  SkelCoo,  O.  Hunmond,  W.  Eft,  J.  PuUbiod, 
to,,  An. 

ThtntfMl  ht  diMiMioii,  tatfittodto  Mr.J.O.Nnbit 
toiBtrodMi^wnpiitoiitlMcaidiiitktfoUoviBftemti  '*TIm 
HMteBMl  9ad  ChMUetl  PrineiplM  which  shovld  propMlj  ra- 
gilitt  tht  Fkietiet  ol  DmiDtft.'^ 

Om  tht  tibl0,  in  froot  of  tbt  ChairauB,  wan  plaetd  a 
iwiea  of  aiifar  plato  and  a  aiiflroaeopa,  porohaaed  bj  tbt 
fnmim  of  tht  And  raiaad  for  tba  porpoaa  of  pnoeotlBf  a 
taitiaoaiai  to  Mr.  Neabit,  for  tha  aarrieaa  which  ha  hu  ras- 
iarad  to  tha  canaa  of  agnanltnra.  Tha  aerrioa  of  plato— 
wUeh  whether  for  beanty  of  daain  or  eiceUaace  of  workman- 
aUp  haa  not  oftan  baan  aieaUad  bj  taatioiooiala  of  a  aiaular 
Aaiaatai  eonairtad  of  the  foDowinf  t  Ataaandeoffaetarrice, 
a  vary  laija  aalrar,  two  amallar  aaltara,  a  eake-batket,  an  afqp- 
Iraaa,  a  butter-ooolar*  four  tankaida.  a  nuhofany  eaae  oootam- 
iaf  twelve  paira  of  aQfar  and  deaatrt  hmvaa  and  forka  with 
caned  paan  handlna,  and  abont  a  hnndred  spoona  and  fcrka. 
IW  whole  waa  anppUed  by  Mr.  Dnrraot,  of  No.  40,  Cheapdde. 
Ob  the  pnneipai  salver  ia  engraved  the  foUowinf  inaoription, 
'    r  of  the  object  of  the  pieeeatation  :— 

\U)ffHkerwUkm  Btrviet  of  Plan 

mtd  o  3iiero$eop€, 

to 

Mr.  J.  C.  Nbsbit,  F.  C.  8.,  ftc^  Ac., 

Prine^  of  the  AgrieultMral  and  Ckemkal  CoUogo, 

KfKWtfftOtlf 

Bf  Mtmhero  of  tho  (kntrml  Fmriunf  CUh,  mud  o(h$n 
iMierooied  in  tko  OuMvatUm  of  the  Soil, 
In  oppreeimHon  of  the  voluobU  itrvieeo  Tendered 
By  kim  to  the  Cause  of  AmrieuUure. 
,  December  1th,  IW," 

u  may  be  added  that  the  aicroacope,  by  Roaa,  waa  an  ad- 
■tnUa  ipeciaan  of  that  apcdea  of  iaatmmaDt,  and  powcrfol 
avagh  to  admit  of  the  reading  of  the  aizty-thooaandth  part 
ofaaiBch. 

Tha  Chaikm  ^ir  in  opening  the  proceedinga  aaid— Gentle- 
BMB,  before  we  go  to  the  diacooaion  of  the  creniBg,  I  haTC  a  rwj 

rabla  and  pleadng  dnty  to  perform  on  your  behalf,  namely, 
ofpraaanting  to  Bfr.  Neabit  the  bandaome  tcatimonial 
which  yon  aae  ca  the  taUe,  u  a  mark  of  oar  appreciation  of 
the  larvieaa  randerod  by  him  to  the  agricultural  community  of 
thiaeooBtry  (dieera).  Mr.  Neabit  Ima,  u  you  are  aware,  on 
lawal  occaaionaintfodneed  diacnaaioBa  hi  thia  room,  of  a  moat 
^ahvibla  and  inatmctiTe  character ;  aad  whenerer  he  haa  been 
amoBfBt  ua  he  has  anawered  any  qocetiooa  which  may  haTC 
bccB  Mt  to  him,  idative  to  agricnltoral  aubjecta,  moat  unre- 
■rvadly  and  kindly  (renewed  cheera).  Neither  haTC  hie  aer- 
vieai  been  conined  to  the  membcra  of  thia  dnb.  I  baUere 
th«a  ia  aoveely  an  agricoltural  dub  of  any  inportanoa  in  the 
eBiBtiT,whiohhasaet  availed  itaelfofthsaameaouraaof  in- 


^  aad  all  have,  no  doubt,  prodtad  by  the  inatmetion 
•iaidedtothaBi.  At  the  doae  of  the  laat  diaeuaaion  which 
VM  iatiodBced  bete  by  Mr.  Neabit— it  waa»  I  thiok,  in  April 
Wat  year- it  oceorrad  to  aevend  membcra  of  the  dub  that  the 
tba  had  cobm  when  the  acknowledgment  of  the  aerricaa  thua 
laabarad  ahould  aaanme  aooie  more  aubataatial  form  than  the 
OMtoBHry  and  matter-of-conrae  one  of  a  Tote  of  thanka.  It 
^n»  Mggeated  that  a  anbacription  ahould  be  act  on  foot,  with 
tha  view  of  pnrehaaiBg  a  auitable  tcatimonial ;  and  thia  ang- 
ftios  wu  immediateJy  acted  upon  (cheera^.  Although  the 
daqga  originated  with  mcmbera  of  thia  dnb,  it  waa  hoped  that 
the  aihaaiptioB  would  not  be  eonHacd  to  tbeai,  and  I  am 
■■ppy  to  aay  thai  that  hope  haa  not  been  diaappobted  (Hear, 
kaar).  The  veiy  handaosia  anm  of  £280  haa  been  collected 
tWoe^Mut  the  country  on  account  oftheTaatinaooial  Fund.  Of 
thii  aum  I  bdievw  about  £18  haa  been  diaburaed  io  defraying  un- 
**aidahla  cxpeaaee:  the  reoMinder  haa  been  eipended  in  pnr- 
^^'I'logthe  very  hasdaome  aad  uaafol  aerrice  of  plate,  and  the 
^■7  haaatifol  und  powerfol  microaeope,  which  are  now  on  the 
^y  Thia  teetimosial  appeara  to  me  the  mora  natifyiog  be- 
JMw  it  ia  an  additional  proof  to  the  many  which  we  have 
happily  aeaninthe  preaent  age,  that  Science  ia  no  bnger  looked 
■pan  with  doubt  and  diatruat  (Hear,  hear),  but  ia  generally 
ntoff^amA  aa  the  handmaid  of  Practice,  and  ita  aafoat  and  aureat 
rn^  (Hear,  hear.)  Gentlemen,  I  wiU  not  Uke  np  any  more  of 
y^vrtnnc^  knowing  that  many  of  you  are  anzioua  to  Tiait  Baker* 
itoMt  in  tha  eoaiaaef  thia  erenlng^  and  knowing,  too,  that 


you  are  all  deairoaa  of  heariflg  the  remarka  which  Mr.  Neabit 
haa  to  make  in  introdndBg  the  approaching  diacaaaion.  I  will 
now,  with  your  permiaaioB,  therefore,  in  the  name  and  on  be- 
half of  the  nuaieroQa  aubaeribera  to  thia  bandaome  tcatimo- 
nial, requeat  Bfr.  Neebif  a  aceaptaoce  of  it,  aa  a  mark  of  our  good 
wfll  and  gratafnl  foelinn  towarda  him;  only  adding  the  ez- 
preaaion  of  a  aincera  nope  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  enjoy 
what  ia  nowpieaented  to  him,  and  that  hia  life  may  long  be 

rid,  not  only  for  the  aake  of  hia  fkntily  and  frienda,  but 
that  he  may  continue  to  labour  in  the  grant  iicld  of  adence 
(loud  cheera). 

Mr.  Nbsbit,  who  on  riahig  waa  very  cordially  reedred, 
apoke  u  foUowa:  Mr.  ChairmaB  and  gentleman,  I  aatuie 
you  it  ia  with  very  condderable  difficulty  that  I  can  eren  at- 
tempt to  tell  you  how  deeply  I  appreciate  the  kmd  and  mnni- 
flcent  preaent  which  you  baTC  beatowed  upon  me  tbiaerening. 
I  accept  it  u  a  aign  that  the  &rmera  of  thia  country  no  longer 
thmk  that  adenee  can  be  of  no  aaaiatance  to  them,  hot  are 
diapoaed  to  take  adenee  u  an  dd  by  which  the  art  of  agri- 
culture may  be  improved  (Hear,  hear).  Althongh,  aa  a  mark 
of  peraond  reapect  for  myaelf,  I  reociTO  thia  teatimonid  with 
aa  atroug  a  feeling  of  gratification  u  any  man  conld  poanbly 
entertdn  under  amiilar  dreumatanoaa,  and  dthough  I  eheriah 
a  feeling  of  deep  gratitude  to  thoae  frienda  who  have  eome 
forward  to  expreaa  their  opinion  u  to  the  humble  aervicea 
which  I  have  rendered  to  the  cauae  of  agricolture.  lyetaadgn 
to  thia  teatimonid  a  much  higher  meaning  than  that;  I  retard 
it  aa  a  teatimonid  firom  the  agricultnrd  public  to  the  aden> 
tlflc  bodv.  I  dew  it  not  merely  u  an  acknowledgment  of  aer- 
Ticca  which  I  myadf  may  have  rendered,  but  alao  u  a  recog- 
nition on  the  pert  of  agriculturiata  generally  of  the  aerdoea  of 
all  who  have  been  cndeaTouriog  to  apply  adenee  to  the  ad- 
rancemeot  of  agricultore  (cheerah  It  ia,  therefore,  gentlemen, 
not  in  my  owe  name  done  that  I  return  thanka  for  the  beau- 
tifbl  teetimonid  which  tou  have  nreaented  to  me,  I  return 
thanka  in  the  name  of  all  who  have  been  fdlow-workera  with 
myaelf,  of  whom  there  are  many  both  in  England  and  abroad. 
I  return  thanka,  I  aay,  in  thdr  name  aa  well  u  my  own,  for 
thia  teatimony  from  the  art  of  agriculture  to  the  practice  of 
adsnce  (cheera).  I  wonld  only  aay  in  condnaion  that  I  feel 
deeply  indebted  to  dl  the  aubaeribera  for  the  very  bandaome 
teatimonid  which  haa  iuat  been  praaented  to  me,  which  I 
truatwiU  cauae  me  to  redouble  mydforta  for  the  advanceaaent 
of  agriculture  (much  cheering). 

The  Obaxkman  aaid  they  would  now  proceed  to  the  diacua- 
alon  of  the  evening.  He^waa  quita  aure  they  would  all  be  aa  much 
edified  bv  Mr.  Neabit'a'remarka  en  that  oocaaion  u  they  had 
been  by  hia  previona  aiforta ;  and,  without  takmg  up  any  more 
tiine,  he  would  now  call  upon  that  gentleman  to  open  the  dia- 


Mr.  NiSBrr  then  roae  and  aaid :  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Gentlemen, — 1  really  feel  that  I  am  placed  in  a  poaition 
of  aome  diificnlty  thia  erening.  There  are  ao  many  prao- 
ticnl  drainera  around  me,  who  have  been  working  in  the 
soil  wiUi  deep  draina  and  ahallow  draina,  and  every  variety 
of  draina,  that  1  cannot  help  feeling  that  one  who  doea  not 
even  profeaa  to  be  apracUcd  drainer,might  by  aome  be  fairly 
conddered  to  be  preaumptaoua  in  appearing  before  such  an 
aaaembly.  We  nave  had  many  excellent  lectnrea  on  thia 
aubject,  including  the  philoaophrcal  lectnrea  of  Mr.  Parkea 
and  the  able  diaqulaitiona  of  Mr.  Bdley  Denton.  We  have 
our  deep  drainera  and  we  have  oor  abdiow  drainera,  Mr. 
Bailey  Denton  repreaenting  the  one  on  thia  occaaion,  and 
Mr.  Bullodc  Webater  the  other :  and  I  muat  decUre  at 
once  that  I  do  not  belong  to  either  daaa.  I  come  before 
Tou  to-niffht,  not  to  advocate  deep  drdning  or  shallow 
draininff,  out  to  endeavour  to  deduce  from  the  nature  of  the 
aoil  itself  the  lawa  which  ooffbt  to  ffovem  the  art  of  drain- 
ing in  different  localities.  £mrond  that  I  do  not  preaome  to 
go.  I  ahall  lay  down  certain  prindplea,  and  leave  thoee 
who  have  the  practical  management  ot  drainage  operationa, 
so  far  aa  they  may  find  theae  prindplea  consistent  with  het^ 
to   modify  their  practice  b^  them.    Now,  in  the  first 

Since,  aetting  adoe  the  difllerent  modea  of  carrying  on 
rBinage.let  ua  look  for  a  moment  at  the  difference  between 
a  drained  and  an  undrained  aoil.  Let  me  remark,  at  the 
OQtaet,  that  I  have  no  wiah  to  ignore  what  haa  been  done  by 
othera  in  relation  to  thia  aubject ;  but  I  feel  that,  in  a 
lecture  like  that  which  I  have  undertaken  to  give,  I  onght 
to  begin,  as  it  were,  with  firat  prindplea,  and  not  to  take 
everything  for  granted.    I  am  perfectly  wdl  aware  that 
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nuuiy  gentlemen  now  present  are  at  least  as  well  acquainted 
as  myself  with  wfaatl  am  now  about  to  state  ;  but  never- 
theless I  muiit,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  ground,  com- 
mence by  laying  down  elementary  principles.  Now  what 
is  the  dinerence,  chemically,  between  a  drained  and  an  un- 
drained  soil?  An  undramed  soil  is,  I  apprehend,  not 
simply  a  soil  in  which  water  is  present,  but  a  soil  in  which 
water  is  present  to  an  abnormal  extent— to  an  extent  that 
will  injure  the  vegetation.  The  question  then  arises,  how 
does  an  excess  of  water  injure  the  condition  of  the  soil  ?  If 
you  have  a  large  quantitjr  of  water  very  near  the  sur&ce  of 
the  soil,  that  water  by  its  evaporation  nroduces  cold ;  the 
land  is,  in  consequence  of  being  undrained,  very  much  colder 
than  it  otherwise  would  be ;  in  other  words,  the  average 
temperature  of  the  soil,  throughout  the  year,  is  very  much 
lower  than  it  would  be,  if  the  water  did  not  approach  so 
near  the  surface.  That  is  one  case.  We  will  take  an- 
other—that in  which  the  water-level  does  not  come  to 
the  top  of  the  land,  but  so  near  to  it,  that  the  mere  capil- 
lary attraction  of  the  soil  will  bring  the  water  to  the 
surface.  Here  you  have  a  second  case  of  injury  from  ex- 
cess of  water,  though  not  so  bad  a  one  as  the  first  Now, 
in  order  to  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  **  capillary  attrac- 
tion,** I  will  just  set  at  work  a  little  instrument  which  I 
have  on  the  table,  the  action  of  which  will  proceed  while  I 
am  speakinflN  I  have  here,  in  a  glass  tube,  a  (quantity  of 
dry  sand.  The  bottom  of  the  tube  is  covered  with  a  small 
piece  of  linen,  to  retain  the  sand  in  the  tube.  I  have  also 
a  little  cnp  containing  water.  I  will  now  insert  the  bottom 
of  the  glass  tube  in  tne  vessel  of  water.  Y  ou  will  observe 
that  the  water  rises  through  the  pores  of  the  sand  much 
higher  than  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  cup.  The  power 
which  causes  the  water  to  rise  is  called  '*  capilUurv  attrac- 
tion*—that  is,  the  attraction  of  minute  tubes.  fThe  water 
rose  in  the  tube  many  inches  above  the  level  of  the  water 
in  the  cup.]  Now,  what  is  styled  ^  capillary  attraction'*  is 
simply  the  power  which  all  soil  has,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, of  tsking  up  water  by  attraction  beyond  the  ordinary 
level,  into  the  pores  of  the  soil  itself.  Capillary  attraction  has  a 
verv  important  bearing  on  the  question  of  drainage,a8  respects 
botn  the  depth  and  distance  of  collateral  drains.  I  wish  to 
impress  upon  you  this  point— that,  where  the  soil  is  exceed- 
ingl  V  fine,  where  the  pores  of  the  soil  are  very  minute, 
capillary  attraction  will  raise  the  WAter  much  higher  than 
it  will  where  the  soil  is  of  a  gravelly  and  coarse  character. 
In  the  more  porous  soils,  water  will  not  rise  so  high  as  in 
soils  of  an  opposite  description.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
—a  fact  whicn  might  be  exhibited  by  means  of  glass  tubes 
drawn  out  to  diiferent  degrees  of  fineness  — that  the 
finer  the  tubes  or  pores,  the  higher  water  will  ascend  in 
them.  It  must,  therefore,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  ca- 
pillary attraction  of  the  soil  will  necessarily  exert  a  consi- 
derable influence  on  its  condition.  This  ought  to  affect 
the  judgment  of  every  man  who  puts  a  drain  into  the  land, 
because,  in  proportion  as  the  capillary  attraction  of  different 
soils  varies  in  force  and  amount,  so  the  modes  of  draining 
those  soils  properly  and  effectually  roust  vary  likewise. 
Another  point  of  considerable  importance  is  this— that,  in 
drained  land,  not  only  have  you  got  rid  of  the  evaooration 
of  the  water  from  the  surface  of  tne  soil,  but  the  soil  at  the 
sur&ce,  being  wanned  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  by  the 
difinised  heat  of  day,  warms  the  water  that  falls  on  the 
foil ;  and  that  water,  in  passing  downwards,  leaves  its  heat 
in  the  soil.  You  see,  therefore,  that,  if  a  soil  be  capable  of 
deep  drainage,  the  deeper  the  drain,  within  certain  limits, 
the  greater  will  be  the  amount  of  soil  heated  by  the  water 
that  comes  from  the  surface.  There  is  a  very  important 
point  relating  to  the  distance  of  drains,  upon  wnich  I  shall 
say  a  few  words  hereafter.  Another  effect  presents  itself 
here — namely,  that,  after  the  water  has  entered  the  soil, 
the  air  mu^t  follow  it.  So  that  you  have  two  courses  of 
action.  You  have  the  water  heated,  particularly  in 
summer  weather,  passing  downwards,  ana  warming  the 
soil ;  and  you  have  the  warm  air  following  aftervards,  and 
also  warming  the  soiL  Besides  that,  the  drainage  has  a 
distinct  action  in  disintegrating  the  mineral  matters  of  the 
soil  for  the  purposes  of  the  plant,  and  in  oxidizing  the 
vegetable  matters,  and  fuiitishing  means  by  which  the  pro- 
cess of  vegetation  may  take  puicc  more  rapidly  than  it 
otherwise  would  do.  Thus  good  drainage  replaces  rank 
weeds  and  -grasses  by  grasses  of  finer  quality  and  more 


nutritions  properties.  [Mr.  Nesbit  here  Ulustrated  the  fact 
of  the  retention  of  heat  in  soils  by  pouring  heated  water  on 
some  soil  in  a  glass  vessel.  The  hot  water,  after  passij^ 
through  eighteen  inches  of  soil,  issued  therefrom  cjuite  cold, 
the  heat  of  the  water  being  retained  in  the  soil.]  It  is 
quite  clear  that,  in  such  a  case,  the  heat  left  in  the  soil 
must  have  warmed  the  roots  of  the  planu  growing  in  that 
soil.  I  am  obliged  of  course  to  use,  in  performing  this  ex- 
periment, a  rather  coarse  species  of  soil,  becanse  I  must 
make,  as  it  were,  a  week*s  rain  pass  through  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time.  In  the  soils  themselves  to  which  I 
have  been  referring,  the  action  is,  of  coarse,  not  so  rapid ; 
but  the  principle  is  the  same. 

Mr.  Mechi  :  The  fall  of  rain  in  the  first  instance  expels 
the  air? 

Mr.  NssBiT :  When  water  falls  on  dry  and  porous  soils, 
it  first,  as  it  descends,  drives  out  the  air,  and  is  then  itself 
followed  by  air  from  above.  The  question  of  deep  and 
shallow  drainage  is  one  which  you  wUl  have  to  determine, 
in  each  case,  upon  its  own  merits  (Hesr,  hear).  The  expe- 
riments which  I  have  to  exhibit  will,  however,  evince 
clearly  that  there  is  no  one  decided  depth,  and  no  one  de- 
cided width,  at  which  it  can  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  all 
draining  should  be  carried  on,  but  that  draining  must  vary 
according  to  the  circumstances  and  condition  of  the  soil 
( Hear,  hear).  What  I  wished  to  do  was  to  illustrate  the  fact 
that  when  wster  is  heated  at  the  surface,  and  then  passes  down- 
wards to  a  drain  below,  it  issues,  in  spring  and  summer,  veiy 
much  eooler. 

A  Mbmbbs  :  Is  that  regular  soil? 

Mr.  Nbsbit:  It  is  a  gravelly  soil.  You  Bee^theo,va7 
clearly  that,  so  fsr  u  chemicsl  principles  are  coneemed,  ire 
have  here  the  passage  of  the  water  through  the  soil  and  the 
alternative  passage  of  air ;  and  thus  we  have  the  IrrigatUmaDd 
the  s&ration  of  the  soil  aooomplished  in  the  most  benegrisl 
manner  by  means  of  drainage.  If  yon  now  look  to  thia  fflas- 
trstion  of  capillary  attraction,  you  will  see  that  the  water  bss 
risen  some  four  or  five  inehes,  in  appsrent  opposition  to  the 
principle  of  gravitation.  Well,  now,  before  I  proceed  to  speak 
of  simple,  regular  drainsge  at  so  many  feet  distant,  such 
drainage  as  uoiformly-pervious  soils  must  require,  let  me  refer 
to  a  few  facts  in  eonncction  with  the  drainage  of  springs, 
and  of  certain  particular  soils  in  various  localitiee.  The 
case  of  the  drainage  of  springs  is  one  that  ought,  perhaps,  to 
be  considered  sepirstely  from  that  of  the  ordinary  gridiroa 
draining,  as  it  has  been  termed  ;  but  it  is  very  often  found 
that,  by  one  or  two  drains,  one  can  set  free  a  very  large  traet 
of  land  from  the  wster  that  comes  in  from  a  higher  level.  I 
have  here  [referring  to  some  diagrams  suspended  against  the 
wsll]  illiiurations  of  s  few  cases  to  which  I  wish  to  allude.  The 
first  case  to  which  I  shall  allnde  is  the  most  ordinary  one. 
Ii  is  one  which  very  friquenlly  occurs  in  the  West  of  England. 


[Diagram  No.  1.] 

Here  yon  have  the  rocks  themselves  upon  which  the  vegetable 
soil  rests  stratified  very  nearly  vertically  (u  represented  in 
Disgram  No.  1);  you  have  a  pan  g,g,  almost  inspcrvioaa  to 
water ;  and  upon  that  pan  you  have  vegetable  esrth.  Now, 
instesd  of  this  soil  requiring  to  be  drsined  in  the  ordinary  way, 
the  subsoil  plough  is,  in  fact,  all  that  is  wsnted.  If  the  Une  g  g 
be  cut  through  by  the  subsoil  plough  or  otherwise,  at  proper 
intervsls,  the  Isnd  will  be  drained  by  the  percolation  of  the 
water  through  the  fissures  of  the  rock.  It  must  be  recollected 
that  the  plough  must  pass  transversely  to  the  stntificatum. 
You  just  plough  the  subsoil,  so  as  to  break  the  pan ;  and  if 
my  friend  Mr.  Robert  Smith  were  here,  he  would  tell  you  that 
a  very  considerable  portion  of  Esmoor  bas  been  drained  by 
him  in  this  manner.  Where  the  upper  snrfsce  of  the  neariy 
vertically-stratified  rock  is  too  deep  to  be  touched  by  the  aiib- 
loil  plough,  the  simple  brcakingmp  of  its  outcrop  at  saitafal« 
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will  oAtn  effcet  the  nine  object.    Thtt 
Another  caie  is  that  of  t  hill  of  poroui  cha- 


[DiagiBin  No.  2]. 

neter,  vith  a  Telle  J  coonitiog  of  clay,  aod  the  water  con- 
tiaoally  ranning  OTor  the  edge  of  the  day  where  it  abata  upon 
the  j^rafel  or  other  porous  eoil  at  the  point  F,  as  repreaented  in 
diagnin  No.  2.  Now  the  plan  of  Elkiugton  was  simply  to 
SMke  sn  oatkt  in  the  bottom  of  the  Talley,  to  cat  towards  the 
hill,  and  at  the  proper  point  to  bore  down  until  he  tapped  the 
poroai  soil  ff.  The  water  immediately  issued  forth,  the 
level  wu  reduced  below  the  junction  F,  and  the  whole  land  be- 
tween F  and  d  was  consequently  laid  dry.  His  great  point  was 
to  hit  the  porous  gnYtl  at  the  point  b,  as  he  might  have 
bored  to  any  depth  at  d  without  any  effect.  By  opera- 
tions of  this  kind  he  often  succeeded  in  Isying  dry 
very  eonsiderable  tracts  of  land.  Take  another  case 
diagram  No.  8  represents  a  porous  soil  resting   on   clay. 


[Diagram  No.  3  ] 

Here  is  a  stratum  of  gravel  or  porous  soil,  resting 
on  clay.  All  the  water  which  falls  between  the 
pointi  g  and  m  issues  at  m,  and  makes  the  subjacent 
and  beyond  m  wet  and  swampy.  A  cutting  at  the  point 
d,  simply  into  the  clay,  where  there  is  an  outfall,  will  cut 
off  all  the  water  between  g  and  d.  If  there  be  a  porous 
itratum  below  the  cla;^,  even  without  an  outfall,  the  land 
can  be  drained  bj  cutting  through  the  clay  to  the  porous 
fobsoi],  into  which  the  water  will  empty  itself.  I  believe 
I  coold  point  to  gentlemen  in  this  room,  who  have  adopted 
this  phm  of  proceeding  in  many  instances.  Many  similar 
cases  of  juxtapoeition  of  porous  and  retentive  soils,  where 
linular  means  may  be  made  use  of,  will  occur  to  every  gen- 
tUman  present.  We  now  come  to  general,  ordinary  drain- 
HSl  And  the  first  qnestion  which  here  presents  itself  is, 
whether  the  drains  ought  to  be  on  the  greatest  slant,  or 
horisontal,  or  at  some  angle  between.  I  have  here  two  dia- 
granii  which  will  serve  to  illustrate  this  point.  Diagram  No.  4 


tally— that  is  to  say,  at  right-angles  to  the  fall  of  the  hill. 
Now  it  is  quite  dear  thst  each  of  these  drains  only  acts 
in  a  horizontal  direction.  Each  drain  is  acting  separately 
on  a  small  piece  of  land :  it  cannot  act  upon  the  general 
niass  of  the  land  below  it.  On  the  other  hand,  where  there 
is  a  drain  running  down  the  hill— that  is,  in  the  line  of  quick- 


[Diagram  No.  5.] 

est  descent— that  drain  will  act  upon  the  whole  of  the  hill, 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  So  that  it  is  perfectly  clear 
that  you  apply  your  labour  and  time  and  money  to  the 
greatest  advantage  when  you  drain  on  the  line  of  quickest 
descent.  There  may,  however,  be  some  exceptional  cases 
where  a  deviation  at  some  angle  from  the  line  of  quickest 
descent  may,  owing  to  locai  peculiarities,  be  necessary. 
These  cases  cannot  affect  the  general  rule.  These  are 
principles  which  I  am  attempting  to  lay  down  distinctly 
for  consideration.  Of  course  they  are  open  to  discussion ; 
and  I  hope  myself  to  obtain  a  great  deal  of  information, 
thoujj^h  I  think  that  what  I  have  said  is  for  the  most  part 
sufficiently  simple.  Another  question  to  be  considered  is. 
What  should  be  the  distance  of^the  drains  apart  ?  On  this 
point,  I  wish  to  illustrate  that  the  different  capillary  attrac- 
tion of  various  soils,  and  their  rates  of  resistance  to  the 
passage  of  a  certain  amount  of  water  in  a  given  time,  must 
DO  distinctly  taken  into  account,  not  only  in  regulating  the 
depth  of  drains,  but  also  their  distance.  This  applies  more 
particularly  to  porous  soils,  which  have  a  water-level  more 
or  less  near  tnc  surface.  It  does  not  equally  APply  to 
those  real  clay  or  other  retentive  soils  naving  no  real 
water-level,  which,  in  ^t,  give  no  trace  of  water,  even 
when  penetrated  to  the   depth  of  fifty  or  one  hundred 


[Diagram  No.  4.] 
xvpreientt  a  taction  of  a  hill,  with  draioB  running  horixon. 


[Diagram  No.  6.] 

feet.  In  diagram  No.  6,  S  represents  the  surface-soil,  a  a 
the  subsoil,  ad  the  drains,  and  C  C  the  water-bearing  soil 
beneath  the  drains.  According  to  the  varying  degrees  of 
fineness  of  the  particles  of  the  soil,  and  consequently  the 
resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  water,  so  will  the  water 
rise  higher  in  the  soil  between  the  drains  ;  the  water- 
level  in  drained  lands  not  being  a  horisontal  plane,  but  an 
undulating  or  curved  surface,  the  height  of  which,  above 
and  between  the  drains,  must  vary  according  to  the  me- 
chanical fineness  and  condition  of  the  soil.  The  light  line 
passing  the  drains  represents  the  w.iter^level.  From  these 
facts  it  would  appear  that  the  greater  the  distance  of  drains 
apart,  the  higher  will  bo  the  water-level  between  them ; 
and  that  this  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  by  nrac 
tical  men  in  their  practice  of  drainage,  in  respect  to  both 
depth  and  distance.  The  amount  of  the  resistance  of  differ- 
ent soils  to  the  passage  of  water  in  a  ^iven  time  has,  in  my 
opinion,  not  yet  been  taken  into  suffiaent  account.  In  con- 
tinmition :  I  mentioned  before  that  if  the  water  came  near 
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the  turfaoe,  and  6T»por*ted,  it  mutt  prodace  cold.  Wall 
now,  gentlerotn,  tuppote  joa  bad  to  drain  a  piece  of  land, 
and  this  [pointing  to  the  light  line  in  the  diagram]  wai  the 
water-leTel,  where  actual  water  existed  at  water,  the  land 
wonld  take  np  by  capillary  attraction  many  incbea  of 
water  that  would  not  run  out  of  it  afterwards.  It  it  quite 
dear  that  that  would  bring  it  within  a  certain  distance 
from  the  surface :  but  it  is  equally  dear  that,  if  this  water 
comet  too  near  the  surface,  and  evaporates,  it  will  produce 
cold.  The  consideration  of  the  proper  depth  of  the 
drains,  then,  appears  to  depend  partly  on  the  degree  of 
power  of  the  sou  to  raise  the  water  beyond  the  water- 
leTel ;  and,  in  order  that  a  soil  may  be  a  workable  soil, 
the  considemtion  of  the  proper  depth  of  the  drains 
mutt  be  determined  with  reference  to  the  force  which 
the  toil  exertt  in  raising  tha  water  from  be- 
low, as  well  u  to  the  resistance,  in  Umt,  which  it  offers 
to  the  passage  of  the  water  through  it.  Now  there 
is  one  point  of  fery  eonsiderable  ioUrest,  the  importance  of 
which  has  I  think  been  too  mueh  of erlookedi  vif.,  u  to  the 
depth  to  which  water  wUl  pwietrate  into  the  tsrtb  or  soU. 
Are  there  no  limits  either  as  to  distance  or  time?  What 
answer  should  we  give  to  the  question—"  How  far  will  water 
penetrite  into  soils?''  Upon  a  eaieful  eonsideration  of  this 
question,  I  think  that  the  foUowiof  answer  will,  in  terms 
tufflcieatly  simple,  express  •  general  law  wbkh  gorems  all 
eases :  "  Until  tki  renttanet  to  itt  downward  pottage  equalt 
tk*  pretture  fnm  abooe,"  If  the  soil  be  porous,  the  water 
from  above  WUl  pass  down  until  it  reaches  the  watcr-levd; 
and  when  it  reaches  the  water4eve],  it  meets  with  opposition 
and  bi«ins  to  rise.  But  where  is  the  point  in  a  day-soU— a 
bomoffeneout  day-toil^-at  which  the  water  will  issue?  We 
cannot  tdk  of  a  water*levd  in  days  where  no  water  can  be 
found,  even  at  a  depth  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet  But  some  soils 
like  these  are  those  precisely  which  most  require  draining 
from  surface-water.  There  it  a  depth  in  theae  toilt  beyond 
which  surface-water  will  not  penetrate;  and  this  depth 
will  vary  with  the  varying  fineness  and  tenadty  of  the  toil. 
Thete  ooatiderationt  ought,  therefore,  to  exert  their  proper 
influence  on  the  art  of  the  pricticd  drainer.  liet  me  here 
observe  that  a  vast  variety  of  the  toils  which  are  called 
by  farmers  day-toilt.  are  not  day-toils.  If  you  show  me  a 
toil  which  requiret  an  admixture  of  forty  or  fifty  per  cent,  of 
tend  before  it  will  make  a  brick,  I  will  admit  that  to  be  a  day- 
toil ;  but  whan  a  toil  will  make  a  brick  without  any  admixture 
of  aaod,  I  cannot  admit  it  to  be  a  real  day-aoil.  The  queation 
of  drainage  theicfbre*  we  tee,  in  depth  and  dittance,  dependt 
on  the  finenest  of  the  particles  and  porea  of  the  soil; 
the  amount  of  oapiUaiy  attraetion,  and  last,  though  not 
least,  tba  aneimt  of  rtdttaiMa  •  wU  oinrt  to  the 
passage  of  o  ffoeii  quanHtu  rf  waitr  in  «  gintn  tim.  Let 
me  here  remark  that  one  great  dement  appeara  to  me 
to  have  been  very  much  neglected  in  all  diteosaiona  on 
drainage.  I  aay  this  without  intending  any  disparagement  of 
the  admirable  lectures  which  we  have  had  on  this  qnestion.  I 
mean  that  tkit  tlemant  qf  iimt  hu  not  been  tnlBdently  taken 
into  consideration.  A  friend  of  mint,  who  is  present^  haa 
tried  tome  experimentt  for  me,  illuttratin|r  thit  tnbjeet.  He 
hat  got  a  day  on  the  top  of  one  of  bit  hiUy  fhrmt,  in  which 
he  hat  aunk  fifty  feet  without  getting  any  water.  At  my  re- 
qncat,  some  trial-holes  five  or  six  (iret  deep  were  sunk  in  this 
day,  the  upper  rim  of  the  holes  being  a  little  raised,  to  pre- 
vent water  entering  directly  at  the  surface.  The  ebieet  in 
view  was  to  find  where  and  when  the  surihee-water  wonld 
enter  the  pits,  under  rain*faUa  of  different  quantitiee.  Under 
these  eonditions  it  wu  found  that,  when  there  fdl  a  large 
amounte  of  rain  in  a  short  time,  the  water  began  to  ooae  into 
the  pite  about  one  foot  firon  the  aurfiMse,  the  lesistanoe  to  the 
further  pMsage  of  the  water  downwards  being  at  that  point 
anffieient  to  prevent  ite  further  descent  with  snfflcient  rapidity. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  rain-fdl  extended  over  a  much 
greater  length  of  tune,  and  was  eonsequently  more  gradual, 
the  water  waa  found  to  penetrate  to  the  d^th  of  two  feet^ 
which  wu  the  lowest  depth  observed.  I  think  a  fair  deduc- 
tion from  theee  experiments  must  be  allowed  by  all  to  be, 
that  "the  degrtt  of  resistanoe  of  a  soU  to  the  passage  of  a 
given  qnantUy  of  water  in  a  given  time  ought  to  have  ite 
proper  mfloenee  in  regulating  both  the  depth  and  the  distance 
of  drahu."  Another  eondnsion  which  I  think  we  must 
inevitably  draw  from  these  fticte  is,  that  the  assertion  that 
deep dnttia alwaya ran ^ first ia not alwaya eorreet    Ifthia 


day-land  had  been  drained  at  one  foot  denth  and  at  two  lait 
depth,  it  is  apparent  that,  under  the  eondition  of  a  rapid  and 
heavy  fall  of  rain,  the  drain  at  one  foot  deep  would  have  run 
the  first,  and  that,  besides,  a  considerable  quantity  of  water 
wonld  have  dso  escaped  by  simply  running  over  the  snrfaoe  of 
the  land  into  the  neareat  ditches.  The  effect  of  varyiog 
amount  of  rsin-fdl  in  a  given  time  is  easily  illustrated.  I 
have  here  a  glsM  veasel  filled  with  sdl,  having  three  aperturta 
-*ODe  near  the  bottom,  one  in  the  middle,  and  one  some  dis- 
tanee  firom  the  top.  If  I  pour  in  water  at  aneh  a  rate  that  the 
porea  of  the  soil  will  permit  it  to  percolate  through  them  u 
fast  u  I  pour  in,  the  water  will  descend  to  the  bottoas,  win 
then  rise,  and  will  issue  from  the  lowest  opening  firsi.  If  I 
pour  in  more  water  than  the  lowest  aperture  or  drain  can  dia- 
eharge,  the  water  will  riae  in  the  aoil,  and  at  length  iaenee  at 
the  middle  drain.  If  I  eontinne  still  to  pour  in  an  incrcnaing 
quantity,  the  water  will  riae  to  the  top  drain;  and  all  three 
will  discbarge  their  respective  quantitiee  of  water.  If  I  now 
diacontinue  pourinr  in  water,  you  will  observe  that  the  upper 
drain  first  oeaset,  then  the  middle  one,  and  tnbaequcntly  the 
last  [Experiment  performed].  This  is  the  ordinary  stote  asd 
condition  of  poroua  aoils.  It  is,  however,  as  before  atoted, 
different  in  thOH  soils  which  offer  greater  retitUnce  to  the 
paaiage  of  water  through  their  pores.  Even  with  thit  tame 
aoU,  in  which  you  have  teen  the  lower  drain  run  first,  the  fact 
would  be  reverted  if  I  were  to  pour  in  water  faster  than  the 
ami  could  permit  it  to  percolate.  I  will  now  poor  in  the 
water  with  tome  rapidity,  when  you  will  see  the  upper  draiu 
rnn  fint  [Experiment  performed]  (cheert).  This  hat 
caae  is  strictly  analocooa  to  the  resnlte  obtained  by  my 
friend  Mr.  Hatfidd,  where  he  observed  thai  ^ 
heaviest  rain  iaaued  at  the  ahallowest  depUt  It  ia, 
therefore^  a  question  of  the  rapidity  with  which  water 
will  percolate  through  the  aoil ;  and  I  state  it  to  he  my  deli- 
berate opinion  that,  unless  you  pay  lufllcient  attention  to  ike 
time  which  water  will  occupy  in  gdng  throngh  the  aoil,  yon 
cannot  drain  upon  sdentifie  prindplea.  There  is  another  p<Ant, 
gentlemen,  which  I  wish  to  introduce.  It  is  one  that  I  approach 
with  great  diffidence ;  but  I  mutt  say  that  it  is  just  possible 
to  have  a  mania  for  drainage,  and  it  has  often  occurrea  to  ne 
that  in  tome  eaaea  it  would  be  well  if  instead  of  further  drain- 
ing there  were  irrigation  (Hear,  hear).  I  would  suggest  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  u  natMrai  overdrainage;  that  I  have 
eeen  auch  a  thing,  in  tuch  toilt  as  the  sanda  reatmg  on 
chdk,  in  the  district  between  Bury  St.  Edmund's  and  Brandon 
in  Suffolk.  Hu  there  been  no  such  thing  u  overdraining 
artiJleiaUf  f  I  would  submit  for  the  coitddvation  of  pactlen 
fhrmers  the  faiqniry,  whether  there  be  not  many  caaes  m  which 
the  land  of  tUs  conntry  is  drained  too  much.  It  ia  a  w«U- 
known  fhct— I  eannot  doubt  that  it  is  well-known  to  moot 
present— that  if  you  have  a  piece  of  fhllow  land  expoeed  tothe 
action  of  the  atmoephere,  and  have  another  piece  of  land  under 
crop  (say  vetehes  or  winter  tares),  when  you  come  to  ploqgh 


up  vou  will  find  the  latter  quite  dry  and  hard,  compared 
with  the  former  (Hear,  hear).  Thia  difference  is  accounted  fer 
by  the  ftct  that  every  leaf  of  the  veteh  hu  ite  little  root  er 
tobe  with  ramifications  ranning  downward  into  the  eoQ,  and 
that  dl  the  moistore  of  the  soil  is  brought  up  bv  the  rooto 
to  the  snrfue,  where  it  evaporates  by  the  leaves  of  the  plant. 
This  may  perhaps  aecount  for  the  difficulty  often  experienoed 


in  getting  a  good  crop  of  turnips  after  tares.  Bute 
the  evaporation  from  the  leaf  and  the  abeorption  Kkowiae  of 
water  I7  the  rooto  of  the  planta,  u  in  the  eaae  of  grau  and 
meadow  landa,  aeem  to  pomt  to  the  necessity  of  more  ^Ater 
than  in  ordinaiy  arable  land  ?  And  in  the  cau  of  the  eon- 
ttant  evanontion  firom  grass-laad  by  the  leavee  and  rootOp 
may  not  mo  water  level,  without  danger  of  iignry  from  etag- 
nant  water,  be  allowed  to  approach  a  little  nearer  the  an&fiMe 
than  in  arable-land  ?  It  ia  the  opinion  of  many  practical  men, 
and  I  submit  it  to  yon  with  great  diffidence,  that  aomo  graee- 
landa  auy  have  been  oofr-dre^d— that  the  water  hm  been 
taken  away  too  deeply  from  them.  It  it  one  thing  to  remove 
an  exoeu  of  water ;  it  it  another  thing  to  tako  away  what  ia 
necessary  for  crops ;  and  therefore  any  Invariable  depth— any 
depth,  that  it,  like  the  lawt  of  the  Medet  and  Feraiana.  to  be 
obterved  in  dl  easet,  and  in  all  variatlu  of  aoil^it,  in  my 
Judgment,  founded  in  error  (Hear,  hear).  Well,  gontlMien,  it 
wu  not  my  intention  to  ddiver  a  long  lecture  this  evening,  bmt 
simply  to  present  the  pointa  which  I  have  laid  before  you.  I 
have  apoken  of  the  rate  at  which  water  will  descend  throosb 
thesoO.    That  ia  a  queetion  whkhmuatbedetendnod  by 
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•etnal  tritl  aid  tiptriBtiit  btfort  you  etn  ani?e  at  anj  eon- 
etaniiCitbcraftodipAorastoditttnoe.  TiiM  is  a  moat 
iaponaat  tleaMBt,  and  ought  Dot  to  be  forgotten.  Capillary 
•ttfietion  if  also  moat  important.  I  leaTe  it  lor  yonr  deeiaion 
vbether  in  graat  landa  the  water  may  not  he  allowed  to  ap- 
imadi  naanr  the  awfiMO  than  in  arable  land.    lahallbehap- 

Rto  laam  fram  many  geatleman  whom  I  tee  before  me ;  for 
Mv  that  th^  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  praeticaDy  with 
thtartofdraiaiog.  I  hnTo  endeavoured  to  lay  down  certain 
priadptoi  which  appeer  to  me  to  be  correct,  and  withont  de- 
tttdag  the  OMeling  longer,  I  now  lea? e  othera  to  enlarge  upon 
tk$  pnetioB  oi  draining  (Cheera). 

Mr.  MiOBi :  What  ia  yonr  opinion  with  reject  to  dia- 
liim  IB  the  cnie  of  stiff  daya  ? 

Mr.  NiaBiT :  I  do  not  heUere  depth  can  efer  folly  eom- 
piMate  f or  andoe  diatanee. 

Mr.  MiCBi  (of  Tiptree)  aaid :  It  was  now  ten  years  since  he 
int  bigaa  todiain,  and  he  had  cot  altogether,  probably,  a  hnn- 
died  miksof  draine.  undarthe  adnoeof  Mr.Yiall,  a  well-known 
•pieittariBt  in  Suffolk.    As  they  were  no  donbt  aware,  he  had 
at  frrt  made  his  dmina  IS  feet  apart  and  2  feet  8  inehea  deep, 
•ad  pit  stooe  at  the  bottom  (for  which  hia  friend  Mr.  Pain 
kadisaghad  at  him)  and  the  pipco  at  the  top.    That  waa  on 
ivwy  Isoaeiou  plastic  yellow  day,  almost  like  birdttme,  with 
a  giaat  deal  of  iron,  but  no  lime.    Bnbaeqnently  be  had 
dniiaad  other  lands  to  a  considerable  eitent  4  and  6  feet  deep, 
atiatvvala  varying  from  28  to  60  feet,  atill  on  the  aame 
Ind  of  day.    After  ten  years'  practical  ezperienee  on  that 
Isad,  his  laboorera  were  now  able  to  form  an  opinion  upon  the 
ssmparativeTalae  of  the  drainage;  and  they  told  him,  and  he 
khaidf  believed  it  from  hia  own  obeervation,  that  they  eonld 
tlwagra  ploegh  easier  and  work  with  one  or  two  harrowinga 
Ian  on  land  drained  12  foot   Mart  and  2  feet   8   indiea 
dse^  than  en  land   drained   foor   or  five  feet   deep  at 
widsr  distaneea.    (Hear,  hear.)    He  had  taken  the  tronble 
to  eat  aerom  theaa  draina  oeeaskmally,  for  the  pnrpoee  of 
Mtiog  the  aetioa  of  the  water,  and  he  found   that  the 
■teesi^  vhich  were  pot  in  in  very  amaU  quantitiee,  were  per- 
iMtly  eleaa,  and    the   pipee   were  never   called   npon  to 
tike  in  any  water  (a  laugh).    But,  owing  to  the  ventihi- 
lioB  of  that  aoB,  or  to  aome  cireumstanee  which  be  eoold 
aat  psifeetly  expUdn,  there  was  an  equality  in  the  crope.  and 
aa  ftaiiBsm  in  th«  yield,  both  on  the  Aurows  and  the  other 
parts  ef  the  land,  that  afforded  unmistakenble  evidenoe  ef 
timoegh  drainago.    Having  read  Mr.  Parkea'a  paper,  and 
Miag  the  jeera  of  aome  of  hia  Bedfordshire  firieods,  he  waa, 
at  sae  tisM,   indiMd   to   think   that  he  had  done  wrong ; 
bet  he  waa  now  eoovineed  that  the  distance  between  the 
diaus  WM  a  moat  important   element   on  theee  aoils.    He 
vhhsd  to   guard   himself  to  that  eitent,   becauae  he  had 
dnoMd  on  other  aoila  of  a  man  friable  character  six  feet 
dssp,  and   there  the   drainage    had   been  very   different 
fiem    that     on     the     yellow     homogeneooa     soU,    Aree 
bm  Imt,  bat  contsiniog  a  large  quantity  of  iron,  which 
ha  kad  asentieaad.    TMe,  the  drainage  oort  £10  an  tn; 
hat  even  if  it  were  more,  it  would  have  been  very  profitable 
to  him.    Indeed,  it  had  been  profiuble,  aa  it  was ;  and  to 
this  day  he  belieT«d  it  waa  the  best  drainage  he  had  ever 
naeuted— an  opinion  which  was  not  confined  to  himself, 
but  was  shared  in  bj  all  who  had  seen  it.    One  subiect 
vhich  Mr.  Neebit,  in  his  able  lecture,  had  not  touched 
vpen,  was  the  neceesitr  for  having  open  furrows  on  these 
uods  of  soiU.    His  (Mr.  Mechi's)  experience,  and  that  of 
nanv  others^  waa  that  during  the  winter  open  furrows  were 
rf  advantage,  and  acted  occasionally  as  drains,  although 
the  other  tains  might  be  running  abundantly.    In  order 
to  tsst  that  point,  ne  had  left  an  acre  in  each  field  on  the 
flat;  the  rest  being  the  ordinary  furrow,  at  seven  feet  apart. 
Now,he  was  free  to  eonfees  that,  contrary  to  his  own  expeo- 
tations,  when  the  land  was  ploughed  a  yearortwoafterwardi , 
ks  found  that,  where  it  had  been  laid  on  the  flat,  it  was  of 
a  more  homogeneous  and  less  friable  character  than  where 
the  forrows  exiated  (  Hear,  hear).    He  was  there  to  speak 
the  truth,  and  not  to  advance  any  mere  erotohet  of  his  own ; 
ud  he  did  believe  that  the  ventihition  of  homogeneous 
Nils  was  a  very  important  matter  (Hear).     He  knew 
pcaetically,  aa  a  hortioulturist,  that,  if  he  wanted   to 
Ktow  roots  or  pUnts  on  such  soils,  he  must  take  the  ven- 
tilation or  circulation  of  the  air  below  into  account ;  and 
Iko  amrehcnded  that  the  pipes  which  he  j>laoed  on  the 
t«p  ot  the  ito&es  had  pcodueed  very  benefidal  reftulta. 


That  fact,  then,  he  commended  to  the  consideration  of 
his  friend  Mr.  Bennett  (a  labgh).  When  he  drained 
deeper  on  ether  soils,  he  did  so  for  this  reason  —that  he 
was  a  tenant  on  part  of  the  land,  and  was  not  sure  how 
long  he  might  continue  to  be  so:  he  therefore  drained 
four  or  five  feet  down  in  the  strong  clays,  at  inter- 
vale of  thirty,  forty,  and  fifty  feet  apart.  That  drainage 
had  turned  out  to  be  very  profitable,  and  the  crops  were 
fery  good,  though  he  readdj  admitted  that  the  land  was 
not  in  so  satisfactory  a  condition  as  the  land  which  he  had 
treated  on  the  other  method  of  twelve  feet  apart,  and  two 
feet  eight  inches  deep.  With  regard  to  spring  drainage, 
he  had  certainly  some  drains  twdve  feet  deep ;  and  ne 
thought  there  could  be  no  doubt  that,  on  friable  soils,  they 
must  cut  off  the  spring  at  the  lowest  point,  in  order  to  pre* 
vent  the  water  from  rising,  and  saturating  the  soil.  He 
would  merely  observe,  in  conclusion,  that  not  to  drain  the 
strong,  tenacious  days,  would  be  a  most  ruinous  thing  to 
Britisn  agriculture. 

Mr.  K.  Baker  (of  Writtle)  congratulated  the  meeting 
upon  having  had  the  subject  treated  in  so  purely  sden- 
tific  a  manner  by  Mr.  Nesbit.  Hitherto,  when  it  had 
occupied  their  attention  in  that  room,  professional  drainen 
had  come  there,  and  not  unnaturally  advocated  the  par- 
ticular systems  which  they  had  found  best  adapted  to 
their  own  localities;  but  u  had  been  thd  object  of  Mr. 
Nesbit  to  instruct  them  as  far  as  he  could  scienti- 
fically, with  regard  to  the  principles  on  which  drain- 
age ought  to  be  applied  to  various  descriptions  of  soil. 
IJpon  all  occasions  there  seemed  to  have  been  a  great 
diversit}r  of  opinion  on  this  subject.  Some  peraons  lived 
in  districts  wnere  there  was  a  retentive  soil  on  the 
surface,  and  a  porous  soil  below ;  whilst  others  resided  in 
districts  where  the  porous  soil  was  above  and  the  retentive 
soil  below.  Of  course,  therefore,  the  process  of  drainage  in 
these  localities  would  oe  extremely  dissimilar.  Nature  bad 
so  arranged  it  that  in  geological  strata  we  constantly  found 
a  porous  surface  with  a  retentive  subsoil,  or  a  retentive 
surfoce  with  a  porous  subsoil:  but  neither  continued  for 
any  great  depth  without  reaching  the  other.  Thus  the 
order  of  Nature  was  preserved,  and  sufiScient  moisture  was 
retained  for  the  growth  of  vegetables  for  the  use  of  roan. 
Now,  the  process  of  drainage  must,  as  Mr.  Nesbit  said,  vary 
according  to  circumstances.  Wherever  there  was  a  porous 
subsoil  continued  from  a  valley  to  a  hill  the  water  would 
always  be  endeavouring  to  escape  upwards ;  consequently,  in 
all  such  cases,  the  system  of  deep  drainage  must  be  pursued, 
in  order  to  intercept  the  water  at  the  lowest  point  oefore  it 
reached  the  surface.  That  was  one  description  of  drainage. 
Another  description  was  that  to  which  Mr.  Mechi  had  re- 
ferred. He  (Mr.  Baker)  had  had  some  experience  in 
drainage ;  but  chiefly  upon  land  where  the  retentive  sub- 
soil was  near  the  suiisoe,  and  he  found  that  a  certain  depth 
of  drainage  on  a  homogeneous  clay,  at  suitable  distances- 
say  5  or  o  yards—was  the  most  beneficial.  He  made  his 
rams  6  yards  apart^  and  80  inches  deep ;  and  he  was 
engsged  on  one  occasion  in  draining  a  field  according  to 
this  system,  when  the  Time»  Commissionera  paid  him  a 
visit — their  object  being  apparently  rather  to  condemn  than 
approve  of  what  they  saw.  When  these  ffentleman  entered 
tne  field  he  was  draming  at  a  depth  of  30  inches.  One  of 
them  asking  him  what  he  was  doing.  He  replied,  "  Drain- 
ing." "Oh,  dear, no!"  was  the  rejoinder,  **you  are  not 
dzaining.  nor  making  an  attempt  to  drain."  He  (Mr. 
Baker)  ventured  to  ask,  *•  Why  r'  "  Because  you  are  not 
ffoing  deep  enough.  Yon  shotild  put  in  your  drains  4  or  5 
feet  deep,  instead  of  2^  feet  deep."  In  answer  to  that,  all 
he  (Mr.  Baker)  said  vras,  that  if  a  hole  were  sunk  in  that 
soil  to  the  deptn  of  4  or  5  feet,  and  filled  with  water,  there 
was  not  a  hydraulic  machine  in  London  that  would  force  it 
into  the  drain.  He  then  made  a  drain  3  feet  deep,  and  cut  a 
parallel  drain  exactly  1  yard  from  it,  but  leaving  the  parallel 
without  uiy  opening  except  what  it  possessed  irom  percola- 
tion. It  was  filled  on  Friday  night,  and  on  Monday  it  had 
only  sunk  1  foot,  and  the  water  was^  percolating  from  the 
ditch  in  a  manner  which  convinced  him  that  it  nad  never 
entered  the  pores  of  the  subsoil.  H  e  then  proceeded  to  drain 
the  remaining  portion  of  this  field.  The  largest  part  was 
drained  8  feet  deep,  with  pipes,  and  filled  up  in  the  ordi- 
I  nary  way.  Another  portion  was  drained  4  feet  deep ;  a 
third  portion  fai  that  ettecroble  mode  which  had  been  bo 
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much  condemned  in  Es«ex,  of  uiing  wood  and  straw ;  and 
a  fourth  with  a  common  mole-plongh.  There  was  the 
field  to  this  day,  and  he  defied  any  person  to  tell  where  one 
system  was  adopted,  and  where  another. 

Mr.  Mbchi  :  Did  the  crops  show  any  diflference  ? 

Mr.  Bakbr  never  observed  any  difference  in  them. 
With  rerard  to  the  running  of  the  lower  drains  first,  of 
which  Air.  Nesbit  had  £svonred  ihem  with  some  experi- 
ments, he  would  observe  that  those  experiments,  though 
undoubtedly  very  interesting,  proved  nothing.  Mr.  Nes- 
bit had  adopted  gravel  for  his  purpose,  and  every  one  knew 
that  water  would  pass  througn  gravel  to  any  depth.  In 
iact,  if  they  all  had  soils  of  that  description,  they  would 
never  require  any  artificial  drainage,  for  the  land  would 
drain  itself.  The  water  would  go  down  until  it  met  with 
resistance.  By  capillary  attraction  the  water  would  rise 
to  the  soil  above,  and  the  result  would  be  that  the  same 
process  would  take  place  as  Mr.  Nesbit  had  exhibited  with 
bis  tube.  He  hid  no  wish  to  contradict  Mr.  Nesbit,  because 
he  was  sure  every  one  present  felt  indebted  to  him  for  the 
able  and  scientific  remarks  he  had  addressed  to  them  that 
evening.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  he  had  constantly  found  that 
theory  did  not  constitute  practice,  nor  did  practice  always 
corroborate  theory.  Unless  it  could  be  snown  that  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  soil,  the  quality  of  the  sub- 
soil, the  position  of  tbe  drains,  their  depth  and  distance 
apart,  always  corresponded,  they  could  not  arrive  at  any 
correct  conclusion.  In  fact,  the  circumstances  attendant 
on  drainini;  operations  were  in  no  case  ever  alike.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Mr.  Mecbi  had  certainly  tried  all  the  different  sys- 
tems. He  first  put  stones  below  and  the  pipes  at  the  top  of  the 
drain,  which  many  persons  thought  sbsurd.  Some  one  had 
told  him  that  water  would  rise  through  the  stones,  be  beauti- 
fully filtrated,  and  pass  through  the  pipes  (laughter)  !  He 
then  changed  his  plan,  and  drained  in  a  manner  that  he  had 
not  mentioned  to-uight.  The  pipes  were  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  drains,  and  some  of  his  neighbours  on  seeing  them 
expressed  their  doubts  respecting  the  purpose  for  which 
they  had  been  put  there,  and  imagined  that  as  some  of  them 
minted  upwards  they  were  intended  to  catch  the  rain 
laughter)  But  he  (Mr.  Baker)  had  no  desire  to  be  too 
lard  upon  his  friend  Mr.  Mechi,  who  had  certainly  been  a 
very  effective  engineer,  and  contributed  much  towards 
making  the  subject  of  drainage  familiar  to  the  British 
farmer.  His  efforts  had  been  attended  with  a  great  deal  of 
good,  and  although  he  might  not  have  cut  very  keenly  him- 
self, he  had  proved  a  capital  whetstone  for  other  men*s 
minds.  (Hear,  hear, and  laughter.)  Mr.  Nesbit  had  told 
them,  ana  he  (Mr.  Baker)  wished  them  to  adopt  it  as  a 
principle,  that  no  depth  of  drain  would  compensate  for  dis- 
tance. 

Mr.  Mecui  :  On  certain  soilp. 

Mr.  Bakbr  :  If  they  were  draining  a  retentive  soil, 
with  a  porous  soil  below,  they  could  not  go  too  deep,  be- 
cause the  water  had  not  the  power  to  escape  upwards.  If 
they  were  draining  a  thoroughly  homogeneous  soil,  they 
might  depend  upon  it  they  would  gain  nothing  by  going 
deep  *,  and  piovided  they  went  deep  enough  to  protect  the 
drain  from  injury,  that  was  sufficient.  As  he  had  before  re- 
marked, different  systems  must  be  applied  to  different  local- 
ities ;  the  same  method  would  not  answer  under  all  cir- 
cumstances (Hear,  hear).  He  himself  had  been  draining 
considerably  during  the  present  year,  and  had  used  Fow- 
ler's plough  for  putting  in  the  pipes.  Upon  that  system  he 
had  arained  seventeen  acres  of  land  ;  and  he  believed  that 
there  was  no  other  mode—not  even  the  spade — by  which 
draining  could  be  so  effectually  accomplished,  for  it  not  onlv 
drained,  but  opened  the  soil.  The  drains  worked  remark- 
ably well,  and  the  pipes  answered  better  than  if  they  were 
put  in  by  hand.  In  saying  thi?,  he  merely  gave  that  method 
the  meed  of  praise  which  was  its  due ;  and  he  would  only 
observe,  in  conclusion,  that  it  would  not  do  in  these  mat- 
ters to  rely  too  much  upon  theory.  A  theory  might  be  very 
good  under  one  set  of  circumstances,  but  very  oad  imder 
another. 

Mr.  Mkchi  denied  that  any  part  of  his  land  had  been  re- 
drained,  or  that  he  was  expecUng  the  water  to  rise  up  to 
the  pipes  (laughter).  He  had  simply  used  the  pipes  with  a 
view  to  ventilating  the  soil,  and  as  the  cheapest  method  of 
preventing  the  yellow  birdlime-like  soil  from  sinking  between 
the  stones.    He  wished  to  add  that  he  h«Tl  drainc    very 


deep  on  stiff  clay  soils.  When  he  irrigated  the  land  in 
summer  with  liquid  manure,  he  made  the  drains  5  feet  deep, 
and  on  these  tenacious  soils  the  drains  ran  from  theeffecU 
of  irrigation  at  that  depth. 

A  Mkmbkr  :  Have  you  ever  drained  at  5  feet  ? 

Mr.  MxcHi  had  dramed  40  acres  5  feet  deep.  In  one 
field  the  drains  were  23  feet  apart,  in  another  40,  and 
another  50.  They  all  paid  well,  but  the  land  did  not  look 
so  kindly,  nor  pay  so  well,  as  the  other  part. 

Mr.  Bailkv  Dbnton  (of  Stevenage)  was  a  waa  sorry  to 
find  that  hisfiriend  Mr.  Mechi  was  still  wavering  (a  Voice: 
**  He  is  decided*').  He  could  account  for  the  circumstance, 
however,  when  he  recollected  that  he  was  comparing  drains 
at  50  feet  intervals  5  feet  deep,  with  drains  at  12  feet  inter- 
vals and  2  feet  8  inches  deep.  Now,  he  should  like  Mr. 
Mechi  to  inform  him  whether  draining  four  or  five  feet  deep, 
at  intervals  of  twelve  or  eighteen  feet,  would  not  have  ame- 
liorated the  soil  to  the  full  depth  of  the  drains  and  to  an 
equal  extent  with  the  less  depth  and  the  nearer  intervals. 
There  might  be  excess  in  all  things,  and  he  thought  that  m 
this  case  Mr.  Mechi  had  run  m>m  one  extreme  to  ano- 
ther. He  was  tore  he  should  not  be  chaned  with  any 
discourtesy  if  he  said  that  there  were  several  facts,  or  as- 
sumed £scts,  contained  in  Mr.  Nesbi(*s  lecture,  to  which  he 
could  not  give  his  assent  He  observed  that  that  gentlemaa 
had  adopted  the  old  trite  illusion  that  there  was  no  water 
level  in  clays;  and  had  also  alluded  to  the  case  of  a  well  cf 
which  he  had  heard  his  friend  Mr.  Bullock  AVebeter 
speak  before  to-day.  Mr.  Nesbit  said  that  water  would 
not  accumulate  in  a  well.  Now  the  simple  answer  to  this 
was,  that  a  well  was  a  hole  pierced  in  the  soil,  and  could 
only  have  any  effect  upon  the  space  iimmediately  around  it, 
which  was  not  sufficient  to  fill  it  What  was  the  object  of 
draining?  The  perfect  aeration  of  the  soil.  When  the 
soil  haa  been  uniformly  a&rated  firom  one  drain  to  another, 
the  water  as  regularly  descended — for  this  reason,  that  it 
was  ust  817  times  heavier  than  the  air  which  was  displaced 
by  it  The  level  of  the  drains  then  became  the  level  of 
standing  water.  That  was  one  of  the  principal  points  in 
drainage,  and  it  disposed  at  once  of  the  illation  that  a  well 
was  any  criterion  ot  a  water  level.  They  knew  from  ob- 
servation that  deep  drains  ran  before  sHallow  in  all  cases 
(A  voice,  *'  No,  no.^)  Excuse  him,  he  would  repeat  that  deep 
drains,  under  equal  circumstances,  always  raa  before  shallow. 

A  Mbmbbr. — Not  on  a  clay  soil. 

Mr.  B.  DsNTON.—It  was  not  mere  assertion  that  woold 
decide  the  point ;  and,  if  he  had  expressed  himself  decided^ 
upon  that  subject,  it  was  not  from  any  dogmatic  opinion  of 
his  own,  but  because  he  was  sure  of  the  accuracy  of  what 
he  had  said,  as  tbe  result  of  a  most  minute  and  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  facts.  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Moat  Hall,  has 
most  beautifully  and  condusivelv  explained  tho  cause  of 
deep  drains  running  before  shallow  ones.  ContradictioB 
would  not  dispose  of  the  question.  Truth  must,  in  the  end, 
prevail ;  and  what  he  had  stated  was  the  troth.  Another 
point  to  which  he  would  refer  was  the  idea  which  had  taken 
possession  of  some  miods,  with  reference  to  Elkin^ton^s  sya- 
tem  of  drainago.  That  was  a  system  which  certainly  had  an 
existence  in  the  practise  of  £lk]ngton,and  a  prise  of  £1,000 
had  been  given  to  Elkington  for  its  discovery ;  but  it  had  not 
existed  since  (an  expression  of  dissent).  He  repeated,  that 
both  as  to  principle  and  syttem  it  had  not  practiodly  existed 
since  Elkington's  time.  l!hat  might  be  regarded  as  a  bdd  as- 
sertion, but  he  waited  to  be  informed  that  the  principle  had 
been  confirmed  by  subsequent  practice.  With  regard  to  the 
swallow-hole  system,  nothing  could  be  more  lasy  than  that, 
except  under  peculiar  circumstances.  There  were  no  doubt 
cases  of  pans  near  the  earth's  surface  for  which  there  waa 
no  outlet  Of  course  in  such  cases  they  might  adopt  this 
expedient;  but  rather  than  lay  that  down  as  a  ** system  of 
drainage,"  he  would  blot  it  out  from  the  practice  of  agri- 
culture. He  could  mention  if  necessary  several  instanoes 
in  Yorkshire,  Hertfordshire,  and  other  parts  of  England, 
where  the  swallow-hole  method  had  been  adopted ;  and  if 
it  were  possible  to  ride  in  a  balloon  over  tbe  land  so  treated, 
they  might  in  every  case  fix  upon  the  particular  places 
where  it  had  been  applied.  They  were  black  spots  opon 
the  earth's  surface,  regular  scabs,  owing  to  the  non-existence 
of  anything  like  a  proper  outlet,  and  the  consequent  destrac- 
tion  of  the  surface  crop.  Mr.  Nesbit  had  adopted  a  corre- 
gated  line  as  the  line  of  water  level  on  clay  soils.    He  ( Mr, 
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Dflotoo)  thought  tbtti^entleiium  had  disputed  the  existence 
of  a  water  leTel  altogether.  That  line,  if  it  existed  at  all, 
lat  simplj  attribntable  to  the  superior  power  of  capillary 
titnetion ;  there  was  no  line  of  podtiye  wetness  on  drained 
hod  sbofe  the  mean  leTel  of  the  drains.  He  believed  that 
if  teit  holes  were  made  in  drained  land,  and  left  open  for  a 
oertam  thne»  an  atmospheric  action  took  place  on^the  sides 
of  the  holes,  and  an  expansion  of  the  soil,  which  prevented 
the  water  from  pasting  through.  They  must  not,  therefore, 
tske  test  holes  as  a  criterion  of  drainage  in  all  cases ;  al- 
though on  any  other  lands  than  clay  no  doubt  they  were  so. 
Mr.  Micai :  Mr.  Parkes  made  bis  test-holes  with  pipes 
of  day  around  them. 

Mr.  Thomas  fLidlington)  said  that  Mr.  Nesbithad  con- 
tnred  to  divest  the  subject  of  all  empiricism,  and  shown, 
u&r  as  it  could  be  shown,  that  no  particular  system  ot 
dndnsge  wu  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  soils.  It  was  much 
to  be  regretted  that  rival  drainers*  whether  professional  or 
sisateur,  could  scarcely  ever  meet  without  aeclaring  their 
own  plans  to  he  absolutely  perfect,  and  all  others  to  he  es- 
KBttsUy  wrong  (  Hear,  hear).  Most  of  them  had,  no  doubt, 
wsd  that  iateresting  work,  **  The  Adventures  of  Gil  Bias," 

^  in  which  Dr.  Sangrado  laid  it  down  that  bleeding  and  co- 
wnu  draughts  of  hot  water  were  a  certain  specific  and  cure 
Sir  eveiy  sort  of  disease  *,  but  Dr.  SangradTo  himself  was 
not  s  greater  impostor  than  the  man  who  contended  that 
«■•  psrticukr  svstem  of  drainage,  at  one  uniform  depth,  was 
ippucable  to  all  soUa  {  Hear,  hear,  and  laughter).  The  pre- 
sent discofnon  seemed  to  tend  to  two  practical  conclusions, 
both  of  great  importance.  One  was,  that  no  depth  could 
cwnpenwte  in  the  case  of  homoffeneons  days  for  too  great  a 
distSBce  between  the  drains  (Hear,  hear).  The  other,  that 
ifl  the  case  of  friable  and  tpnngy  soils  the^  could  hardly  go 
too  deep  (Hear,  hear).  In  the  case  of  spnngy  soils  at  Lid- 
hogton,  he  (Mr.  Thomas)  had  gone  down  to  a  depth  of 

'  twdve  snd  fourteen  feet,  but  he  did  not  maintain  that  depth 
was  Df rfssary  in  all  cases.  There  was  one  point  upon 
which,  u  a  practical  man,  he  differed  from  the  lecturer.  It 
was,  that  at  all  inclinations  of  the  soil,  the  drains  should  be 
tsm  up  the  steepest  acdivitjr.  Up  to  a  certain  angle  that 
was  no  doubt  very  sood,  but  it  was  not  of  Tmiversaf  appli- 
cation. He  himself  occupied  a  gocKd  deal  of  land  on  wet 
ind  precipitate  hills,  and  ne  was  satisfied,  by  experiment, 
tut  the  sfstcm  wrould  not  answer  there.  With  regard  to 
the  overdraioage  of  grass  land,  he  had  seen  it  done  so  often, 
onsonnny  hundreoa  of  acres,  that  he  could  not  help  ex- 
pnsnng  hu  entire  concurrence  in  what  had  been  said  upon 
that  subject  by  Mr.  Neshit  What  they  wanted  was,  that 
the  land  should  be  safildeotly  diy  for  the  cattle,  and  at  the 
lame  time  sufficiently  moist  for  the  production  of  grasses, 
tod  that  object  was  not  always  kept  dearly  in  view.  On 
the  whole,  he  thought  the;^^  might  safely  arrive  at  the  con- 
doaon  that  it  was  impossible  to  la^r  down  any  known  rule 
in  drainage  as  of  general  application  to  all  soils  (Hear, 

Mr.  Bullock  Wxbstsr  said  it  was  only  a  few  vears 
1^  that  he  stated,  as  his  opinion,  that  certain  grass  lands 
mt(^t  be  oyer-draincd ;  and  when  he  did  so,  the  QiiaHer^ 
Jittiew  declared  that  such  a  remark  could  only  have  ema- 
uted  from  a  hermit,  brooding  over  his  own  ignorance,  in 
s  garret  in  London  (lauffhter)— that  it  was  only  sucn  a 
Bianwho  could  entertain  tne  idea  that  grass  lands  could  be 
^^e^drained;  now  the  discussion  to-night  showed  this 
ulea  wu  not  entertained  by  himself  only.  There  can  be 
DO  doubt  as  to  the  importance  of  deep  drainage  for  springs ; 
ud  in  porous  subsoils,  dee^  drains  at  wide  interval  are 
Bon  economical  and  beneficial ;  but  that  in  the  retentive 
day  ftobsoils,  not  surcharged  with  underwater,  he  had 
vvajs  taken  a  dedded  part  in  opposition  to  draining  below 
thirty-six  to  forty  inches;  as  these  soils  require  drainage 
wr  iBrfiKo  water,  and  the  object  was  to  get  rid  of  that 
qoiddy.  But  he  had  hardly  expecUd  his  friend  Mr.  Mechi 
to  admit  in  so  straightforward  a  manner  that  his  shallow 
grains  had  answered  best  He  believed  that  the  practice 
agoing  deep  in  strong  day  subsoils  was  onlv  a  waste  of 
~    ~7;  and  his  friend  Mr.  Denton,  who  had  advocated 


^  system  for  many  years,  now  allowed  that  they  could 
>ot  put  their  drains  further  apart  in  consequence  of  the 
uocased  depth. 

Mr.  DiNTON  :  1  never  said  that.  I  have  always  been  of 
*Ptiion  that  depth  does  not  compensate  for  distance. 


Mr.  Wbbstsr  :  Then  to  make  the  drains  an  extra  foot 
deep  could  not  effect  the  slightest  good.  It  was  only  to  in- 
cur extra  expense,  without  any  corresponding  advantage. 
After  the  many  years*  experience  they  had  had,  he  was 
sure  there  must  be  at  least  five  hundred  practical  fiumers 
in  England  who  were  able  to  state  whe^er  or  not  a  depth 
of  four  or  of  three  feet  was  best  in  the  case  of  strong  clay 
soils.  (A  voice:  More;  there  are  five  thousand).  He 
held,  then,  that  they  ought  to  come  to  a  practical  con- 
clusion as  to  what  was  nght  in  the  case  of  these  soils. 
Every  day's  observation  and  experience  increased  his  con- 
viction that  his  own  views  were  correct,  and  that  evening*s 
discussion  had  afforded  a  most  gratifying  confirmation  of 
their  accuracy. 

Mr.  Mechi  asked  how  far  apart  Mr.  Webster  placed 
his  drains  ? 

Mr.  Wkbstxr:  The  doser  the  better.  I  should  like 
them  to  be  eighteen  feet 

Mr.  Hatfibld,  (of  Euston,  Stamford.)  said  that  havfaif 
had  aome  eiperience  of  draining  upon  retentive  day  soils, 
he  should  like  to  make  one  or  two  obasrrationa  upon  the 
aubject  of  that  evening's  discussion.  Before  commendng  the 
drains  he  dog  a  few  trisl  holes  of  about  fi? s  feet  in  depth ;  he 
covered  them  carefnlly,  and  watched  when  the  rains  fell  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  at  what  depth  the  waters  entered, 
ss  a  guide  how  he  ought  to  drain  hia  land.  Now  he  found 
that  whenever  there  waa  a  oootianous  heavy  fall  of  rain  it  would 
enter  the  pita  at  one  foot,  but  in  a  moderate  fall  of  rain  it 
would  enter  the  pita  at  a  depth  of  two  feet.  He  eondoded, 
therefore,  that  it  was  necessary  to  go  sniBdently  deep  below 
the  two  feet,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  method  that  would  be  ap- 
plicable to  all  the  dreumatanees  of  the  sdl.  Adopting  that 
aystem  aa  a  atandard  for  his  drains,  he  went  down  thirty 
inches,  and  afterwards  increased  the  depth  to  thirty<mi  inches; 
and  for  ten  years  he  had  found  that  thirty-six  inches  would 
drain  the  land  most  efTcctuaUy. 

Mr.  B.  Wbbstsk  :   In  what  oounty-do  you  farm  ? 

Mr.  Hattibld  :  Northampton ;  and  the  draina  anawcred 
admirably.  But  there  waa  another  point  which  entered  into 
the  question  of  drainage,  and  that  was  the  cost  He  had 
therefore  made  one  description  of  drain  in  this  msnner :— He 
cut  a  drain  three  feet  deep,  and  nine  inchea  in  width  at  the  top 
and  gradually  tapering  away  to  an  inch-aad-a-half  at  the 
bottom.  Thia  he  performed  with  took  made  for  the  purpose. 
The  first  spit  was  thrown  on  one  side,  the  seoond  on  the  op- 
pottte  side,  and  the  third  on  the  aame  uds  aa  the  first.  The 
second  waa  then  returned  to  fit  the  drain  in  the  aame  manner 
aa  the  key-stone  of  an  arch.  In  tudtx  to  avoid  the  expense  of 
tiles,  he  put  some  thorns  at  the  bottom,  not  for  the  porpose 
of  supporting  the  drain,  bnt  simply  to  mtercept  an  escape  of 
mould.  By  this  simple  meana  he  secured  a  moat  effective 
drainage.  The  drains  had  now  been  in  existence  for  eight 
years,  snd  were  still  in  the  moat  perfect  condition.  He  men- 
tioned theie  fsets  because  he  considered  that  they  had  an  im- 
portant bearing  upon  the  question  of  expense,  and  showed 
that  there  were  caaea  in  atrong  reteniive  days  in  which  land 
might  be  cflcctually  drained  without  resorting  to  the  use  of 
tUes. 

Mr.  Mbohi:   Is  yours  brick-earth  or  tile-earth  ? 

Mr.  Hatvibld  :   Brick-earth. 

Mr.  Ck>us8MAKXR,  (of  Westwood,  Guildford,)  was  glad 
to  find  that  there  was  one  point  at  all  events  upon  which 
they  were  agreed,  namely,  that  no  one  system  was  gene- 
rally applicable  to  all  soils  alike.  He  knew  nothing  about 
8prmg3r,  and  little  about  porous  soils ;  but  upon  strong  day 
soils  liis  idea  was,  that  the  best  system  was  that  which  got 
rid  of  the  water  in  the  quickest  manner.  A  moderate 
depth,  therefore,  at  as  frequent  intervals  as  convenient,  was 
what  he  considered  best  He  had  no  objection  to  increase 
the  depth—they  would  drain  the  soil  perhaps  equally  well 
— supposing  the  expense  of  the  operation  was  not  an  object, 
but  it  was  money  thrown  away  to  increase  the  depth  beyond 
a  certain  distance,  or  to  suppose  that  by  so  doinff  they  could 
place  the  drains  further  apart  His  practice  had  been  to  go 
about  seven  yards  apart  and  about  thirty  inches  deep ;  he 
was  glad  to  find  Mr.  Mechi  agreeing  with  him.  with 
regard  to  layinj^  the  land  flat  where  the  soil  was  com- 
posed of  clay,  it  was  not  desirable.  He  had  seen  the 
system  fail^  and  would  on  no  account  adopt  it  himself;  as 
the  cultivation  of  the  land  could  not  in  that  case  be  per- 
formed without  considerable  treading  of  the  horses,  which 
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oiu^t  mott  earefollT  to  b«  avokiod ;  bat  br  Uyint  ground 
in  7i  feet  lands  the  nonet  coald  be  confined  entirely  to  tbe 
foiTowt,  also  the  land  dried  fatter. 

Mr.  W.  Benmbtt  (Cambridfe),  after  tome  expevienee  in 
draining  f ariooa  deicriptioni  of  land,  had  arrifed  at  cooeln- 
tiont  aimilar  to  tboie  of  Mr.  Nctbit.  He  wu  alto  pleated 
with  the  obterrationt  of  Mr.  ICechi,  on  aoooont  of  the  firaoknete 
with  whieh  they  were  tpoken,  and  readily  aekaowledged  the 
terrioet  which  that  gentleiaan  had  rendcra  to  the  eante  of 
tgricaltnre  by  hit  expcrimentt  in  famiBg,  and  by  directing 
attention  to  mattcrt  which  were  of  interett  and  importance 
to  the  tgricoltnrtl  eommonity  (Hear,  hear).  He  thooght, 
howerer,  that  hit  friend  wu  certainly  wrong  in  patting 
grtTcl  at  the  bottom  of  hit  draint  and  tilee  at  the  top 
(laughter).  Upon  the  whole,  he  (Mr.  Bennett)  wat  of 
opinion  that  they  were  likely  to  come  to  a  tafe  condation  to> 
night;  and  thtt  wat,  that  upon  ttrong  clayt  it  wat  ueleM 
to  go  tremendont  deptht,  inTolviog  an  ezpenditnre  that 
eoiild  nerer  be  repmd  the  farmer;  and  that  dra&t 
▼trying  from  fire  to  teten  ytrdt  apart,  with  a  mode- 
rate depth,  to  u  tccore  them  from  dtmage,  tay  from 
two-tnd-i-htU  to  three  feet,  were  meet  detirable  upon 
retentif e  toilt.  He  had  fmaed  tome  of  the  strongett  land 
in  England  for  a  contiderable  portion  of  hit  life,  and  thete 
obterrationt  were  the  retnlt  of  hit  experienoe.  For  hit  ow 
part,  he  thought  the  dab  wat  mach  indebted  to  tbe  profiet- 
tional  draioert  who  had  espretted  their  opiniont  to-night 
Althongh  he  conld  not  go  the  *<  whole  hog"  with  Mr.  Denton, 
yet  tbe  viewt  of  that  gentleman  well  deeerred  eeniideratlon ; 
and  he  could  not  doubt  that  the  ditcottion  would  profe  of 
great  terrice  to  the  agricultural  dattet  generally. 

Bfr.  T&nTHBWT  (of  Sileoe,  Bedt)  taid  tbe  tubiect  had 
taken  exactlj  the  turn  that  he  expected  it  would  take.  Al- 
though Mr.  Nctbit  gate  notice  that  he  would  treat  on  the 
mechanical  and  chemical  prindplit  connected  with  the  toil, 
the  ditcustion  very  quietly  divericed  into  prtctiee— ^  retult 
which  might  have  been  antidpated  in  the  eoee  of  a  meeting  of 
pracUod  tgrioulturittt.  One  great  ^oint  which  had  oeeopied 
their  attention  wat  the  de|»th  of  dramt.  He  did  not  himtelf 
advocate  either  deep  drainmg  or  thallow  draining  u  a  tyttem, 
bnt  from  what  he  had  heard  that  ercning,  be  toppoeed  he 
might  infer  that  the  tballow  drainen  were  thoee  who  went 
three  feet  deep  and  leu,  and  the  deep  drainen  thote  who 
went  further  below  the  turfiue.  Now,  hit  idea  of  draining 
wu  not  only  to  get  rid  of  the  water,  but  dio  to  act  upon  the 
turftce  and  the  aubttanoe  of  the  toil  u  much  u  pouible.  (  Hear, 
bear.)  In  draining  for  com  landa  and  for  gnu  lands  there 
were  different  objectt  to  be  kept  in  view.  In  the  cau  of  gnu 
lands  they  wanted  to  keep  ap  a  oontinuoui  vtrdun;  but  that 
wu  not  tbe  cue  u  regarded  anble  landt,  and  he  maintained 
that  the  latter  nqoired  to  be  more  drained  than  the  former. 
It  wu  well  known  that  tbe  rooU  of  wheat  would  descend  to  a 
▼cry  great  depth.  He  had  never  witnused  it  himulf,  but  he 
had  been  told  on  good  authority  that  the  Toots  could  tome- 
timu  be  tnced  foar  feet  below  the  surface.  (A  voice :  "  Mon 
than  that.")  If  the  rooto  of  the  aott  did  really  descend  to 
low,  it  should  be  made  a  grut  object  in  dninage  to  prepare 
the  soil  for  the  sustenance  of  the  wheat  plant.  He  did  not 
fully  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  that  depth  did  not  at  all  depend 
on  distance.  He  held  that  it  did  depend  on  distance  to  a  cer- 
tain extent :  concdving  that  if  they  went  twdve  yards  apart 
they  moat  generally  drain  dwper  than  if  they  went  only  four 
yarda  apart.  Some  remarks  had  been  made  about  Elkington's 
system ;  such  things  looked  very  pretty  in  theory,  bnt  he 
muat  dedare  that  in  hit  experienoe  he  had  nerer  been  able  to 
hit  upon  the  rixht  mirk.  He  remembered  one  inttancein 
ptrticolar  in  which  he  could  not  do  that.  There  wu  a  bog  at 
the  bottom  of  a  sandhill.  On  one  nde  of  the  road  wu  a  wild 
sandhill :  immediately  bdow  it  wai  a  bog.  He  thought  that  if 
he  cut  a  very  deep  drain  at  the  junction  of  the  aandhiO  and 
the  bog,  he  ahould  thereby  cure  the  bog;  but  he  did  not.  He 
wu  obliged  to  go  through  the  bog,  in  the  direction  of  the 
hill,  and  then  be  did  cure  it.  He  did  not  know  whether 
or  not  the  geologlcd  stnta  in  his  district  were  dmilar  to 
the  strata  of  districts  in  which  Elkington't  tystem  wu 
sdd  to  have  answered ;  hot  thit  be  did  not  know,  that 
he  had  tried  that  system  three  or  foar  timu,  and  wu 
determined  thst  he  would  never  try  it  agdn.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Swallow-holes  had  been  referred  to.  He  held  that  in  many 
ittttancu  it  wu  impotable  to  do  without  them.  No  one  could 
tuppoeethatiwaUow^iolNweif  appttoabletadaylttidt}  but 


there  were  oartain  deeoriptiona  of  toil— Cor  eiMpJis  tkiM 
wu  a  cau  near  the  Tetbury  road,  in  tbe  vidnity  of  Cir— cee 
ter--where  by  adopting  that  mode  of  proceeding  you  get  rid  ef 
i  quantity  of  water  at  a  veij  taaatt  expente;  where- 


rwo«ldinvolf«a 


u  the  obtaining  an  ontM  in  the  iiaal  n 
lane  expenditure. 

Sir.  Wood  (of  OdUey,  Sueex)  taid  be  had  the  i 
to  farm  that  deeenption  of  aoil  which  Mr.  Nubit  regarded  aa 
a  ftenn/df  day,  and  he  had  expended  a  good  dad  of  mtmtj  in 
draining  hmd  which  required  quile  60  per  cent  of  aoad  la 
bring  it  into  a  fit  atate  to  make  a  brick.  What  Mr.  Neabii 
had  pointed  out  with  rupect  to  hilly  land  eonetpooded  with 
hit  own  experience.  If  in  putting  a  drain  acrou  tbe  dope 
yon  wen  to  place  it  under  a  atratun  of  day,  you  would  entch 
none  ot  the  water ;  whereu  if  you  iren  to  plaee  H  abeii^ 
-  toindibes 


you  would  catch  aU.  The  great  diffienlty  wu  i 
petition ;  and,  therefore,  by  going  down  the  alope  and  entdag 
acrott,  or  through  the  itnta,  you  generally  would  let  off  the 
water  in  the  aaoet  dfectud  manner.  The  discnttion  had  tamed 
naturally  mora  upon  the  practiee  than  upon  the  methinintl 
and  chemiod  prindplu  of  druning.  At  regarded  dtetenat^ 
he  certainly  thought  that  in  the  deteription  of  eofl  of  wftkh 
he  had  spoken,  the  deeper  draiaa  would  cany  wider  than 
shallow  onu.  He  had  found  that  in  eatu  which,  owing  to  a 
hollow  perhapt  in  tbe  ground,  he  had  not  been  able  to  go  to 
dup  u  in  other  placee,  the  ground  had  not  been  laadn  ao  dry. 
He  bad  drdoed  at  distaneu  of  one  rod  apart,  and  that  waa  aa 
doM  u  he  fdt  Juetifltd  ia  goiag^  with  the  pcaapaetof  viMt 
at  40a.  per  qr. 

AMaMBiat  What  it  yov depdi f 

Mr.  Wood  eoatinaedt  When  he  commeneed  Ofki  or  tea 
yean  ago^  a  depth  of  two  feet  wu  advocated  by  ooe  party* 
and  a  depth  of  lour  fset  by  another.  Being  of  a  pradeat  tara 
of  mind,  he  thought  he  would  adopt  the  middle  eoaae^  and 
accordingly  be  adopted  three  ihet(hiughter).  laeatuia  whtit 
he  had  to  erou  a  lat,  be  had  beea  prevaated  freai  geiag  Buee 
than  two  feet  or  even  dghteen  inehu  deep  to  preeerea  a  CsUt 
aad  in  tuch  cnu  he  had  dwayt  doubled  the  numbered  draiai. 

Mr.  Mbcbi  :  You  have  not  drained  four  feet 

Mr.  Wood  tiid  he  had  done  a  little,  but  it  wat  oa  gnu 
laadt.  He  had  learned  from  Mr.  Nctbit  aad  otaeta,  that 
there  are  eome  benefldd  letultt  to  be  teeured  thfoogh  the 
pattage  of  rain  through  the  toU,  and  he  wu  very  anieh  oppoted 
to  canyinv  it  away  by  metnt  of  turfaee  ftorowt.  Beddct, 
having  had  doobtt  about  the  bett  deptht  for  hia  drains^  he 
bad  entertdned  doubts  about  the  proper  dittanon  betwof 
them.  He  did  not  find  hit  land  too  wdl  drained  with  the 
drdns  at  a  rod  apart,  that  it  Ifiifeet.  Hefonnd  the  eoil  vaittet 
fkrthut  from  the  draint,  and  he  alao  found  that  the  wheat 
above  the  draina  and  nnrut  to  them  looked  the  beet  If  hat 
draint  were  pltced  dghth  fbet  apart  the  change  would,  he  be- 
lieved, be  very  beneficid  to  him.  At  regarded  depth,  if  baeeold 
go  four  fbet  at  the  tame  expenu  u  three  feet  he  thaald  pielst 
that  depth. 

Mr.  W.  Shaw  (of  Coton,  Northampton)  aaid.  Tiewing  the 
question  u  a  money  quution*  he  had  no  hedtatioa  hi  eaylag 
that  three  drains  at  four  feet  were  mora  beoefidd  thaa  fear 
drdns  at  three  feet.  He  wished  to  state  that  empbatkdly, 
as  hia  dedded  opinion  in  regard  to  depth. 

Mr.  John  PAauNaoM  (of  Knapthorpe,  Notta)  aaid  ha  had 
found,  from  experience  with  regard  to  drainage*  that  practiee  wat 
far  more  vdnable  than  theory.  He  did  not  refer  now  to  hit  awa 
practice!  what  he  diuded  to  wu  dratniog  done  thirty  yaan 
ago  by  hia  predecctsor.  That  drainage  wu  under  two  feet  aiz 
incbu  deep.  It  wu  done  at  the  ume  when  tifee  ware  flnt 
introduced  into  Nottinghaaaahire.  The  penoa  who  pat  theu 
on  wu  fery  much  laughed  at  at  the  time,  for  bmying  hie 
money ;  but  he  ptraevend*  and  hia  ndghboun  flnt  bwaaip 
convinced  that  he  wu  right  in  the  year  18S9>  when  he  aad  hie 
brother  were  the  only  periona  in  the  diatriet  who  had  aot  a  rotten 
ahtep.  The  land  wu  a  strong  red  day;  the  drains  ware  pat  ia 
under  the  dd  furrews*  tenadoua  u  they  were*  about  cighteaa 
or  twenty  inches  deep,  and  the  landa  having  been  gradaaUy 
levelled  from  the  high  ridgea,  the  depth  of  the  dnine  wu 
DOW  about  two  feet  aix  incbu.  That  land  wu  u  wall  draiaed 
u  any  land  could  be,  even  though  it  were  drained  four  feet 
deep.  To  iUustrate  thia  be  might  refer  to  an  artklo^  with 
which  they  were  no  doubt  all  femiliar,  which  had  appeared  in 
the  pagu  of  the  Royd  Agricnlturd  Sodety'a  Jonmak  aad 
which  wu  writtea  by  Mr.  Milward.  That  genfleuaa  atated 
that  be  had  drained  a lwdTt-ifliafldd«t«o feet,  twaaadahdf 
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kttf  and  km  foet.  Tht  outfaUi  of  all  the  draiiit  wen  mibto. 
10  tkat  anyoM  eoold  it  onct  mb  ia  which  th«  rains  which  haa 
lyiaa  ran  firtt;  and  haviog  been  thera  /rc^aantljr  himadf,  he 
eotdd  ncTcr  perceive  f  ery  much  difference  in  point  fd  tpeed 
between  tha  different  drains.  No  doubt  aome  differeaee 
woold  be  diwovered  on  a  carefol  esaaainatioB,  but  he  had  not 
pcioeiTed  anj.  Hm  affect  of  the  drainagt  aa  a  whole  waa 
neb  that  no  one  could  tell  where  the  shallow  drainage  waa, 
and  when  the  deep  dninage  was— the  soil  waa  eqoal^  pro- 
daetive ;  and  he  ooneluded  therefore,  in  this  eaae,  that,  as 
shallow  drainage  inrolTed  the  least  eipense^  it  waa  preferable 
to  deep  drainage. 

A  Mbmbbe  :  You  have  been  speaking  of  grass  lands  only. 

Mr.  PAKKiNaoN  continued :  The  laod  to  which  he  had 
been  aUoding  waa  all  ploughed  land.  He  eould  tell  Mr. 
Denton  el  an  inatanoe  in  which  Elkiogton's  system  of  draining 
had  be^  put  in  operation  within  the  last  few  years.  There  wu 
a  large  traet  of  boggy  land,  the  outbreak  of  Sherwood  Forest 
springe,  which  was  attempted  to  be  drained  for  a  number  of 
yeara,  in  a  great  Tsriety  of  ways,  the  attempta  all  failing,  be- 
cnnee  thoee  who  auide  them  eould  not  get  beneath  the  water. 
Mr.  Mild  ward  happened  to  get  hold  of  soose  land  in  the  vicinity 
which  oomnunded  this,  though  it  did  not  appear  at  irst  to  be 
eonoeeted  with  it ;  and  when  a  drain  had  been  opened  there, 
the  water  mahed  out  with  great  force,  the  result  being  that 
tlie  land  in  qoestion  was  oompletely  drained,  ctt  the  Elkmgton 
sjsteaa. 

MoAS.  Tebhonmaib  thought  the  praetieal  eonduaion  to  be 
■Rived  at,  as  the  result  of  that  evening's  discussion,  was— 
that  BO  one  piincipla  or  aystem  of  drainace  should  be  dogma- 
tieaUy  peodaimed  aa  applicable  to  all  deecriptions  of  lands 
(Hear,  hear).  The  value  of  the  discussion  aroee  ohiefly  from 
the  fact  that  those  who  took  part  in  it  represented  different 
parts  of  England,  with  all  their  differcncee  of  geologieal  for- 
vntiaa  and  aoil ;  while  he  himself  appeared  there  to  represent 
France  in  this  matter.  It  could  not  flul  to  be  advantageous 
to  dicit  the  opiniona  of  praeticd  men  with  regard  to  the 
drainage  of  the  land  with  which  they  had  to  desL  Idr.  Wood 
bed  foottd  that,  in  the  case  of  high  lands,  the  beet  course  was 
to  lay  the  drain  np-hUl.  His  own  practice  wu  the  reverse  of 
thie.  On  hia  iarm  in  Fraac^  be  waa  engaged  in  eitensivo 
draieing  operationa  on  such  land  last  winter.  He  wu  obliged 
to  ley  his  draina  perpendicularly  to  the  dip  of  the  land,  hav- 
ing beeo  tMng^  by  obacrration  and  uperieaoe  that  the  other 
pmBtioe  wonld  not  prove  satisfietory.  Having  devoted  atten- 
tioa  Ibr  aome  yeara  to  what  he  might  term  seientiflo  drdoage, 
he  eontanded  that  the  aid  of  science  wu  by  no  means  to  be 
deepiscd.  Sdentiie  principles  like  thoee  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Nesbit  were,  in  his  opinioo,  Twy  usefol  guides  in  the  prac- 
tical opczmtione  of  drainage.  In  thie  matter,  as  in  many  others, 
what  wu  especially  needed  wu,  a  combination  of  scienoe 
with  practiee;  and  thia  would,  he  believed,  prevent  a  vut 
amoont  of  naaleu  eipenditure,  and  labour  in  vain. 

Mr.  THOMA8(ofBlet8oe)said:  I  would  not  trouble  you  at 
thie  kte  hour  after  so  much  hu  been  said  on  the  aul^ect  had 
not  my  own  eiperienee  (which  hu  asteuded  over  a  period  ex- 
reeding  twenty-five  years)  led  me  to  a  different  eondnsion  from 
that  ofaeveral  of  the  previous  speakera,  in  regard  to  draining 
ttiffdapi,  I  am  of  opinion  that  three  feet  ie  a  depth  suffi- 
cient in  such  landa ;  a  less  depth  would  be  liable  to  injury 
freea  cart-whede  and  other  cuudties.  Drdns  four  feet  deep 
wonld  not  be  so  effsctive  in  such  soils  placed  at  a  |^eater  dis- 
tance apart ;  and  the  advantages  arising  from  drains  of  such 
a  depth  woi^d  not  compensate  for  the  extra  expense  or  cost. 
However,  on  soils  of  a  different  character— for  instance,  mixed 
soilo,  it  wmdld  be  desirable  to  go  lour  feet,  or  even  mere ; 
having  myself  drained  such  soils  to  the  extent  of  flve,  and  in  a 
few  ineCnneea  u  much  u  eiz  feet.  It  is,  therefore,  difficult  to 
ley  down  any  system  u  a  generd  rule;  and  I  am  glad  to  find 
that  mj  praeticd  experience  hu  been  confirmed  by  mudi  that 
hu  been  advanced  by  Mr.  Nisbet  on  the  subject. 

Mr.jC.  M.BIDWBLL  (Ely)  said,  having  been  praeentat 
many  dneoaaions  on  the  subject  of  drainsge,  he  wu  very  glad, 
u  a  pcaetical  man,  to  aee  that  the  queation  of  deep  drainsge 
9ersu9  shallow  drainage  wu  being  reduced  to  a  very  narrow  com- 
pese,  namdy,  between  three  feet  and  three  feet  four  inches,  and 
four  feet.  He  thooght  they  were  nearly  all  progressing  more  and 
■Mrs  towarda  four  feet.  He  had  tten  a  grut  ded  of  draining 
deuatthat  depth,  and  he  did  not  known  single mstance 
ewineefed  with  strong  day  Unda  in  which  experience  wu  not 
ia  favour  of  a  depth  of  four  feet.    He  had  been  over  a  him  in 


Sussex  that  day,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mr.  Wood'a  fium ; 
and  in  that  cau  the  drainage  wu  carried  to  the  depth  which 
he  had  mentioned,  and  the  result  wu  highly  ntisfaotoiy.  He 
hoped  that  in  a  few  yeara  they  would  dl  adopt  a  nunimum 
depth  of  four  feet. 

Mens.  Teihonnais  hoped  he  shodd  be  allowed  to  supdy 
an  omission  in  the  remarks  which  had  fdlen  from  him.  He 
had  intended  to  allude  to  the  Ion  which  the  agricdtuhsta 
both  of  England  and  France  had  auatained  in  the  lamented  death 
of  the  late  Mr.  Trimmer.  (Hear,  hear.)  During  a  grut  part 
of  his  life  that  gentleman  bestowed  more  attention  on  the  m  ' 
jeet  of  drainage  than  dmoet  any  one  in  that  room ;   and 


thought  he  rightly  interpreted  the  feelings  of  all  the  i 
of  that  dub  when  he  said  that  they  regretted  the  Iom  sus- 
tdned  by  geology  and  agriculture  in  the  death  of  that  distin- 
guished man.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  0.  8T0KB8  (Kioffston,  Kegworth)  had  seen  a  good 
ded  of  draining,  and  or  the  effecta  produced  by  drainmg  in 
the  countiM  of  Nottingham,  Leicuter,  and  Derby,  and  he 
muat  testify  that  in  the  laat  five-and-twenty  years  there  had 
been  a  very  great  improvessent  there  in  that  reepeet.  Whan 
they  firet  began  to  drain  in  that  part  of  the  country,  thirty  or 
forty  yeara  ago,  they  put  tilu  in  the  ground  from  18  to  18 
bchea  dup,and  in  a  very  few  years  this  proved  to  be  of  no  ou. 
Mr.  Parkes'  systemlwu  then  introduced;  about  aix  or  uven 
hundred  aeru  were  drdned  on  thia  eystem,  and  he  had  not 
seen  a  single  cau  of  faihire.  It  wu  atrong  land,  but  not 
entirely  day,  there  being  a  good  ded  of  marL  He  did  not 
know  a  aingle  failure  at  adepth  of  four  fset.  When  that  system 
wu  first  adopted,  there  wu  hardly  a  parson  in  the  neighbour- 
hood who  did  not  laugh  at  it ;  now  no  one  scarcdy  drained  at  a 
depth  leu  than  four  fleet.  He  wu  utisfied  that  it  was  agreat 
mistake  to  suppose  that  water  would  not  perodate  through 
the  soil  at  that  depth.  Let  the  air  get  into  the  land,  by 
making  the  drdna,  and  that  would  make  a  way  for  the 
water.  He  did  not  widi  to  find  fadt  with  what  had 
fdlen  from  gentlemen  who  came  from  other  parte  of  the 
kingdom;  but  u  regarded  that  part  of  the  oouiUry  in  which 
he  hved,  he  wu  convinced  that  no  practice  answered  so  wdl  u 
that  which  he  had  mentioned.  (Hear,  hear.)  One  word  with 
regard  to  what  had  been  add  by  Mr.  Thomas  about  the  over 
draining  of  rrass  lands.  He  fully  admitted  that  for  a  year  or 
two  grass  Unds  might  appear  to  have  been  over-drained, 
the  water  having  bun  tsken  away  which  previoudy  tended 
to  produce  a  ooaru  kind  of  graaau.  The  remedy  for  this, 
however,  wu  to  put  some  manure  on  the  land ;  and  when  that 
had  been  done  judidously,  the  advantage  of  draining  would 
soon  he  visible  in  the  production  of  gratau  of  a  better  descrip- 
tion. (Hur,  hear.)  A  friend  of  his,  who  drdned  some  grssa 
landa  soon  afterwards,  remsrked  to  him  that  it  wu  injured. 
The  next  year  he  (Mr.  Stokes)  uked  him  if  he  still  considered 
it  injured  by  draining.  "  Oh,  no."  wu  the  reply ;  "  I  never  raw 
finer  grus  land  in  my  life."  (Hear,  hear.)  If  the  draining  of 
grau  bind  were  fdlowed  by  a  proper  application  of  manure, 
the  laud  would  soon  come  round  arain.  In  oondusion,  he 
would  observe  that  they  had  not  hoard  any  gentleman  mj  that 
evening,  that  hating  put  his  drain  pipes  four  fset  deep,  he  had 
been  compelled  to  pull  them  out  again.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
had  himulf  drdned  at  a  depth  of  two  fut  and  a-hdf,  and  the 
reeult  wu  most  unutisfactory. 

Mr.  B.  Dbnton  codd  not  help  cxpreasing  his  eoucurrence 
in  the  remarka  of  Mens.  Trebonnais,  respecting  the  death  of 
Mr.  Trimmer.  He  had  been  frequently  opposed  to  Mr.  Trimmer 
in  hie  views  relating  to  drdnage,  but  there  waa  no  man  for 
whose  exertions  and  character  he  entertained  a  greater  re- 
spect. 

Mr.  O.  H.  Ramsat  (Neweut]e-on>Tyne)  must  express  hia 
dissent  from  the  notion  which  appeared  to  exist  in  the 
minds  of  some  praeticd,  fsrmera  that  there  wu  somethbg  like 
oppodtion  between  practiee  and  theory.  He  might  point  to 
the  most  practied  man  in  that  room,  and  predicate  of  him, 
that  before  he  became  a  practied  man,  u  regarded  drainage, 
he  wu  to  some  extent  a  theorist  (Hear,  hear).  He  thought 
it  wu  high  time  to  do  away  with  the  foolish  diitinetion  which 
was  often  drawn  between  theory  and  pracUce.  What  they 
had  to  aim  at,  in  aeeking  perfisction  in  drainage,  wu  the  proper 
combbation  of  practice  and  theory  (Hear,  hear).  They  did 
not  uk  Mr.  Nesbit  how  they  were  to  um  a  apade  or  to  dig 
their  draba;  they  looked  to  him  Ibr  the  ennndation  of  scien- 
tific prmdplee,  and  dl  they  had  to  do  wu  to  consider  the 
ginndnileBwhidihehadlaiddownj  he  wu  not  aofooUah 
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u  to  expect  them  in^licitlj  to  follow  them  under  all  circani- 
•tanoet  (Hetr,  hear).  If  tliey  begin  at  practioe  without  theorj, 
they  would  all  find,  ultiaatelj,  that  they  had  beiroo  at  the 
wrong  end.  There  was  one  Tiew  of  thii  quettion  which  he  had 
not  heu6  that  erening.  The  matter  had  been  diicaucd  at  if 
the  fanners  drained  all  the  land  of  the  country ;  whereas,  in 
hict,  a  great  deal  of  draining  was  done  by  the  owners  of  land. 
If,  indMd,  a  farmer  had  plenty  of  capital,  there  was  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  a?ail  himself  of  it,  under  proper  conditions, 
to  effect  the  drainage  of  his  land ;  but  they  all  knew  very  well 
that,  as  regarded  the  country  generally,  landlords  were  called 
upon  to  aid  with  their  money  in  drainage  operations  as  well  as 
in  proTidmg  proper  bnildinp  on  the  farms  (Hear,  hear).  This 
was  not,  therefore,  soldy  a  fanner's  question ;  but  he  beUered 
that  landlords  in  genoal  were  open  to  ooBTictioo,  and  that  if 
the  work  of  drainage  were  slow,  it  would  also  be  sure.  He 
congratulated  the  dub  on  the  intelligence  which  had  been 
displayed  that  erening  in  regard  to  drainage,  and  considered 
the  tone  of  the  discussion  an  indication  that  the  dnb  would 
continue  to  be— what  it  deserred  to  be— the  leading  agricul- 
tural dub  of  ^the  kingdom  (Hear,  hear).  There  was  one  point 
on  which  he  wished  to  correct  what  appeared  to  him  a  mis- 
apprehension. One  or  two  gentlemen  had  talked  of  the  sub- 
soil as  if  there  were  ererywhere  a  sheet  of  lead  just  bdow  the 
surface,  which  it  was  very  difficult  to  break  through.  He^d 
not  know  how  fir  the  obeenration  of  others  agreed  with  his 
own ;  but  he  must  say  he  nerer  saw,  in  his  life,  a  fidd  with  a 
uniform  subsoil  (Hear,  hear).  He  nerer  saw  a  fidd  where  the 
subsoil  did  not  f  ary  in  depth  and  quality.  As  regarded  the 
different  systems  of  drainage,  he  would  not  pretend  to  say 
which  system  was  best.  He  did  not  think  the  shaUow  system 
was  the  best,  and  he  did  not  know  that  the  deep  one  was  the 
best  (laughter);  but  in  regard  to  that  point  he  would 
simply  observe  that  anyone  who  was  aoiuainted  with  the 
sdcDce  of  geology  would  unite  with  him  in  dcdaring  that  a 
subsoil  was  not  the  uniform  sort  of  thing  that  some  appeared 
to  imagine. 

Mr.  Marshall  (of  Riteholme)  said,  so  fu  as  his  own  ex- 
perience enabled  him  to  speak,  he  thought  the  ordinary  drain- 
age of  land,  where  no  great  geological  difficulties  presented 
themselves,  a  very  plain,  common-sense  ^course  of  proceeding. 
To  lay  the  drains  down  the  line  of  greatest  descent; 
to  put  them  in  at  a  minimum  depUi  of  four  feet, 
at  a  distance,  rarying  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  subsoil,  of  seren  to  ten  yards  apart,  would  in  all  the  cases 
he  had  met  with  be  found  eqnd  to  any  emergency.  He  had 
reason  to  feel  greatly  obliged  to  Mr.  Bailey  Denton  for  his 
assistance  and  advice  in  most  of  the  draining  he  had  carri^ 
out ;  and  in  confirmation  of  his  (Mr.  Marshall's)  belief  in  deep 
drainage,  he  had  within  the  last  two  years  taken  up  and  other- 
wise obliterated  the  entire  drains  upon  two  hundred  acres  of 
land  which  he  had  Istdy  become  possessed  of,  which  had  been 
put  in  up  the  furrows  at  a  maximum  depth  of  two  fSeet  six 
inches,  at  a  distance  of  five  yards  apart,  but  which  had  proved 
utterly  worthless  as  a  means  of  drainage.  He  had  unce 
re-drained  the  whole  at  a  minimum  depth  of  four  feet,  nine 
yards  apart,  down  the  direct  fall,  acroas  ridge  and  furrow,  and 
without  reference  to  high-backed  lands  or  other  irregulari- 
ties of  any  kind ;  and  he  had  good  reason  to  be  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  what  he  had  done.  And  he  felt  no  heaitation  in  re- 
commending the  same  system  to  others,  where  a  like  descrip- 
tion of  soil  presents  itself.  By  a  moderately  strong  jointy 
dsy,  intermixed  with  very  small  sand-beds  and  an  occuional 
thin  stratum  of  stone,  varying  in  depth  from  one  to  three  feet, 
and  with  no  water  to  contend  with  but  surface  water,  thialand 
•—from  having  been  a  wet,  uogenial  day,  requiring  three  and 
four  horses  to  plough  it — ^is  now  a  dry  strong  loam,  most  satis- 
fectorily  ploughed  by  two  horses,  and  producing  as  fine  crops 
of  turnips  as  can  be  seen  anywhere,  and  without  any  diffi- 
culty whatever  in  ordinsry  seasons  as  to  esting  them  upon  the 
land.  He  would  add  that  he  had  known  others  in  his  own  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  who  had  taken  np  miles  of  shallow 
drains,  and  replaced  them  by  deep  ones ;  but  be  nem  yet 
heard  of  aov  one  who  bad  ever  taken  up  a  deep  drain  and  re- 
place it  by  a  shallow  one.  His  draining  cost  65s.  per 
acre,  besides  the  pipes— say  about  18,000,  If  inch,  at  18s. 
per  thousand. 

The  Chairman  said,  after  the  very  long  diacuaaion  which 
had  taken  place,  he  would  not  trouble  them  with  many  ob- 
servations. He  must,  however,  make  one  reourk  in  confirma- 
tion of  the  opinion  expreaaed  by  Mr.  Stokes,  with  respect  to 


the  apparent  injury  sustained  by  grass-landa  from  draiMBg 
He  quite  agreed  with  that  gentleman  that  the  injury  wna  more 
apparent  than  red  (Hear,  hear).  Of  course,  when  graas  lands 
had  been  drained,  a  certain  amount  of  coarse  herbage  would 
disappear,  in  consequence  of  the  removd  of  the  water.  But 
they  must  wait  patiently  till  better  and  more  nourishing 
grasses  took  their  place.  That  that  operation  would  be  as- 
sisted by  a  good  coat  of  dung  there  eonld  be  no  questioii 
(Hear,  hear),  but  that  Nature  hersdf  would  perfom  the 
work,  if  they  only  bad  patience,  waa  equally  dear.  He  had 
seen  thia  result  in  the  cases  of  grass-lands  whidi  had  beeo 
drained  by  himself  and  others.  With  raepeet  to  the  depth  of 
drains,  he  thought  there  could  be  no  positive  and  invarinble 
rule ;  but  every  person  should,  before  he  began  to  drain,  tiy 
to  find  out  where  the  water  was,  and  then  make  his  drain  oif 
the  requisite  depth  (Hear,  hear).  His  own  opinion,  howevw, 
was  decidedly  in  fevonr  of  deep  drains ;  and  he  bdievwl  ^aC 
where  errors  had  been  committed  they  had  been  more  oa  the 
ride  of  shsUow  drdna  than  of  deep  onea  (Hear,  hear^.  He 
would  now  call  upon  Mr.  Nesbit  to  reply. 

Mr.  Nbsbit  said  he  had  very  little  to  aay  in  reply  to  the 
observations  which  bad  fallen  from  the  various  speakera.  He 
must  confess  that  he  had  expected  to  meet  with  much  more 
opposition  than  he  had  done ;  though  all  he  contemplated 
doing,  in  his  cpening  addreaa,  was  to  state  a  fiew  scieBttto 
feets  and  prineiplea  rdative  to  the  nature  of  the  soSL  He  aa- 
tidpated  that  he  would  be  overwhdmed  by  the  shaUow- 
drainerSfbut  the  prindpal  attack  had  come  from  the  deep- 
drainers.  He  took  ndther  one  side  of  the  question  nor  the 
other;  but  he  must  say  that  he  could  haraly eooeeive any 
person,  who  eonudered  how  great  was  the  variety  of  aoib  to  be 
drained,  mamtaining  that  any  one  uniform  depth  would  newer 
best  universally.  If  there  were  any  such  pmon,  he  was  ear- 
tainly  much  stronger  in  self-will  then  he  (Mr.  Nesbit)  wae* 
Mr.  Baker  made  a  remark  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the 
experiments  presented,  which  indicated  that  he  ecaredy  un- 
derstood their  object.  In  the  different  spedmens  of  soil  which 
he  had  exhibited,  bis  design  was  to  rep«esent,ina  few  seconds, 
what  would  probably  take  place  on  their  farms  in  several  days. 
He  was  very  much  astonished  that  Mr.  Bailey  Denton  appemed 
never  to  have  heard  that  a  shallow  drain  would  somcCiasea 
run  before  a  deep  one.  He  had  a  work  of  Bfr.  DcBton'a  in  Ua 
hand,  which  he  had  carefully  studied,  and  which  contained  a  re- 
ference to  Lord  Whamdiffe's  system  of  drainage.  It  waa  stated 
that  Lord  Whamdiffe  having  drained  four  feet  deep,  and  this 
not  having  been  found  to  answer,  he  then  put  shaUow  between 
deep  drains,  and  that  did  answer.  Again,  the  foUowingia  an  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  of  Lord  Fortescue  to  his  son  in  refertnee  tothe 
same  point : — *'  I  may  here  mention  that  the  people  on  oar  two 
farms  say  that  they  constantly  find  the  two-feet  draina  dry 
after  continuous  d^^  weather ;  but  that  after  heavy  raiaa  the^ 
seem  to  discharge  much  more  water,  in  proportion  to  their 
length,  than  the  four-feet  draina,  which  seem  to  be  coapnim- 
tivdy  little  influenced  by  diange  of  weather."  All  thia  waa 
taken  from  Mr.  Denton's  own  book,  and  he  might  cite  other 
paassges  to  the  same  effect.  The  only  other  obeervatioBa 
whldi  he  wished  to  make  bad  reference  to  the  amount  of  rain- 
fall. That  must,  of  course,  have  a  diatinct  influence  on  the 
depth  and  distsnces  of  drains. 

Mr.  Nesbit  then  exhibited  a  rsin-gauge  of  ver^  aumple 
character,  and  explained  to  the  meeting  the  manner  ra  whidi 
it  might  be  used,  sdding  that  the  cost  of  such  a  useful  instru- 
ment was  only  12s.  6d.  They  could  be  obtained  from  Mr. 
Casdla,  of  Hatton  Garden. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  James,  aeconded  bj  Mr. 
Thomas,  of  Bletsoe,  the  following  resolution  waa  unanimoudy 
adopted — 

"  That  in  draining  land,  no  depths  of  the  draina  can  eoaa- 
pensate  for  too  great  width  of  the  intervale— that  poroua  0008 
should  be  drained  at  depths  and  intervals  suitable  to  their  r^ 
spective  characters — but  that  retentive  days  require  drains  at 
more  moderate  depths  and  distances." 

Mr.  Nksbit  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  ehaurman,  ob- 
aerving  that  they  had  never  had  a  better  chairman  ainee  the 
dub  was  established  (cheers). 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Ramsay,  and  carried  by 
acdamation. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Payne,  seconded  by  Mr.  Bnllodt 
Webeter,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Nesbit  for  his  aUe 
mtrodnetory  lecture ;  and  with  this  temdnated  the  proecedinga 
of  the  erening. 
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THE    TRADE    IN    THE    HORNS    OF    ANIMALS. 


The  trade  in  tnimal  products  of  a  miBcellaneoos 
character  is  a  much  larger  one  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. There  are  several  of  the  minor  products 
dealt  io,  which  offer  an  interesting  field  for  inquiry,  and 
for  collecting  the  scattered  data  which  can  alone  serve 
to  famish  an  approximate  idea  of  the  aggregate  value 
and  importance  of  the  trade  considered  in  a  mercantile 
and  a  manufacturing  point  of  view. 

The  horns  of  animals,  for  instance,  wild  and  domestic, 
may  seem  of  a  very  secondary  importance,  and  yet  the 
trade  in  them,  home  and  foreign,  rises  to  a  very 
respectable  position  in  the  statistical  returns.  Indeed, 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  homworkers  and  hom- 
pressers  have  in  various  reigns  occupied  the  prominent 
\  attention  of  the  Legislature.    But  there  is  no  fear  in  the 

present  day  ''  of  the  trade  being  mined,  and  the  busi- 
ness lost  to  the  nation,"  as  was  the  cry  when  the  statutes 
6  Edward  IV.  c.  8,  and  7  James  I.  c.  14  were  passed, 
forbidding  the  sale  of  horns  to  foreigners,  and  prohi- 
biting the  export  of  un  wrought  horns.  We  not  only 
oae  np  our  own  large  home  supply  of  horns,  but 
import  on  the  average  fully  as  many  more,  namely, 
about  d,dOO  tons  per  annum. 

While  many  of  the  former  uses  of  horn  for  glazing  pur- 
poses, for  drinking-cups,  for  hornbooks,  and  for  the 
^  Bounding  instroments  of  the  bold  forester,  have 
passed  away,  other  and  more  elegant  and  varied  ap- 
plications have  been  found  for  this  plastic  material, 
insomnch  that  the  trade  Directories  show  us  half-a- 
dosen  or  more  workers  in  bora,  forming  separate  and 
distinet  classes  of  the  trade. 

Large  as  the  present  use  of  horns  and  hoofs  is,  we 
believe  that  many  farther  manufacturing  purposes  may 
be  found  for  them,  and  that  they  vidll  become  even  still 
more  important  than  they  mPir  are  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view. 

Although  the  largest  trade  application  of  hom  is  for 
knile-handles,  combs,  and  umbrella  tops,  still  the 
other  uses  are  also  extensive,  and  as  numerous  as  the 
varieties  of  hom  which  come  into  the  market,  or 
bristle  on  the  head  of  the  animals  characterized  by 
this  frontal  appendage.  Ox,  buffldo,  and  deer  horns 
are  those  mostly  worked  up ;  but  the  hom  of  the  rhi- 
noceros, ram,  and  some  few  otlier  animals,  are  also  em- 
ployed to  a  limited  extent.  For  the  spiral  tube  of  the 
antelope,  little  or  no  commercial  use  seems  yet  to  have 
I  found. 


The  study  of  the  composition,  formation,  and  growth 
of  hom  is  an  interesting  one,  and  well  deserving  of 
careful  inrestigation,  in  view  of  the  manuiacturing  pur- 
poses to  which  this  substance  may  be  applied.  In  com- 
mon parlance,  any  hard  body  projecting  from  the  head, 
terminating  in  a  free,  unopposed  point,  and  serviceable 
as  a  weapon,  is  called  a ''  hom."  But  the  composition 
of  these  di^  materially.  Profossor  Owen  well  ob- 
serves, "  Even  the  weapons  to  which  the  term'  hom' 
is  properly  or  technically  applied  consist  of  very  dif- 
ferait  snbstances,  and  belong  to  two  organic  systems, 
as  distinct  from  each  other  as  both  are  nrom  the  teeth. 
Thus  the  horns  of  deer  consist  of  bone,  and  are  pro- 
cesses of  the  frontal  bone;  those  of  the  giraffe  are  in- 
dependent bones  or  *  epiphyses,'  covered  by  hairy  skin; 
those  of  oxen,  sheep,  and  antelopes  are  'apophyses'  of 
the  frtmtal  bone,  covered  by  the  corium,  and  by  a 
sheath  of  true  homy  material ;  those  of  the  prong- 
homed  antelope  consist  at  their  basis  of  bony  processes, 


covered  by  hairy  skin,  and  are  covered  by  homy 
sheaths  in  the  rest  of  their  extent.  They  thus  combine 
the  character  of  those  of  the  giraffe  and  ordinary  an- 
telope, together  with  the  expanded  and  branched  form 
of  the  antlers  of  deer.  Only  the  horns  of  the  rhinoceros 
are  composed  wholly  of  homy  matter,  and  this  is  dis- 
posed in  longitudinal  fibres ;  so  that  the  hom  seems 
rather  to  consist  of  coarse  bristles  compactly  matted 
together  in  the  form  of  a  more  or  less  elongated  sub- 
compreesed  cone." 

The  hom  of  the  rhinoceros,  like  its  skin,  when  po- 
lished and  in  thin  layers,  is  as  transparent  and  mottled 
as  tortoiseshell.  These  horns  are  often  obtained  2  feet 
long,  and  10  Inches  in  diameter.  In  India  they  have  the 
reputation  among  the  Mohammedans  of  being  an  an- 
tidote to  poison;  and  in  older  times  they  were  the 
fashionable  scent  and  oil-bottles  of  the  Roman  dames. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  homs  of  the  ox 
acquire  an  additional  ring  every  year  after  the  third, 
but  the  addition  of  annuli  is  far  fh>m  being  annual  in 
other  species.  Many  rings  are  gained  in  one  year's 
growth  of  the  ram*s  horns,  and  in  those  of  the  ring- 
homed  antelope.  The  length  of  the  hom  forms  a 
distinguishing  characteristic  in  some  breeds  of  cattle ; 
but  whatever  improvements  may  have  been  effected  in 
the  form  and  character  of  the  carcase,  by  the  modifi- 
cation of  food  and  habits,  it  does  not  appear  that  we 
have  been  able  to  superinduce  any  improvement  or 
alteration  in  the  size  or  texture  of  the  homs.  Indeed, 
the  homs  of  the  wild  animals  would  seem  to  be  more 
prominent  than  in  the  domesticated  races. 

The  immense  homs  of  the  African  or  Cape  buffalo,  of 
the  Java  buffalo,  and  the  Amee  buffklo  of  India,  are  the 
most  valuable,  and  the  extent  of  the  trade  in  this  class  of 
homs  may  be  estimated  from  the  fiict  that  about  one 
million  buffldo  homs  were  shipped  fh>m  the  port  of 
Madras  last  year.  As  we  derive  two-thirds  of  our 
foreign  supply  of  homs  from  the  Bast  Indies,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  existing  disturbances  may  cause  a 
deficiency  in  the  shipments  thence,  owing  to  the  inter- 
raption  of  internal  communication,  and  the  withdrawal 
of  large  masses  of  the  population  from  their  ordinary 
peaceful  occupation  of  collecting  and  bringing  in  thd 
homs  to  the  mercantile  houses. 

South  America  (chiefly  Brazil  and  the  Argentine 
Republic)  furnishes  us  with  a  considerable  quantity  of 
ox  horns,  and  we  also  receive  several  hundred  tons  a 
year  from  the  United  States.  For  buffido  and  stag 
horns  we  are  mainly  dependent  on  India :  of  the  former 
we  import  fully  1,400  tons  per  annum.  Averaging 
these  at  1,400  homs  to  the  ton,  this  would  shoiT  a 
mortality  of  a  million  buflhloes  a  year,  besides  what 
may  be  locally  used  up,  or  sent  to  America  and  the 
Buropean  ports.  Of  deer  homs  the  Sheffield  cutlers 
and  others  work  up  about  400  tons,  chiefly  derived 
from  Cdylon  and  the  peninsula  of  India.  The"&H" 
from  at  least  800,000  head  of  deer  is  required  to 
supply  this  quanti^. 

Of  the  aggregate  annual  quantity  of  homs  entering 
the  market,  estimated  at  6,400  tons,  about  one-fifth  is 
manufactured  into  combs,  valued  at  from  ^00,000  to 
£400,000;  a  large  quantity  is  worked  up  into  knife 
and  cutlass  handles;  while  there  are  many  other  mis- 
cellaneous uses,  in  shoe  horns,  scoops,  drinking  homs, 
&c.  The  waste  pieces  of  stag  bora  are  boiled  for  size 
in  the  cloth-making  districts;  and  the  pith  or  slough 
ofother  horns  and  hoofs  is  crashed  for  tillage,  when 
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MODES     OF     ENTERING     AND     QUITTING     FARMS,     WITH 
SUGGESTIONS    FOR    THEIR     IMPROVEMENT. 

[a     PAPBft     KBAa      BT      ME.    EOBKBT      ■AKXE,     OF     WmiTTLB,  TO    THB     MSMBBBS   OF    TBS    FABIKOOOV 
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4SO  JL90VJ  A  sinramBB  crumm  aBBTLimv  bbuta  niBSBjrr.] 

The  grewiag  iamrteaee  ef  agriealtara,  aid  the  rapid  I 
itridei  it  bee  of  Me  amde,  demaad  oar  atoMMt  eoa- 
rideratiea;  for  when  wa  eoaaidfr  thet  with  a  limited 
area  we  luive  a  hvgelf  iaefaaaiag  popalatioa  aagmeatiag 
yearly,  it  baeeaMB  a  ial»ieet  of  the  greateat  aatioaal  im- 
portMee  to  aaaartaia  to  what  eitcat  the  ordiaary  modaa 
m  operatioa  for  the  prodaetioa  of  braad-eora  aad  amat 
are  beaefieial,  aod  BMce  eapecially  wbetbw  the  preatat 
eyatem  of  teaara  is  the  best  ealealated  to  attaia  that 
detitable  obioet ;  for,  as  Adam  Saiith  aeaarto  what  Uw 
will  be  dispeaed  to  attempt  to  d!q>rove,  that  "  Laboar  ia 
wealtbf  **  tbas  it  reqoiraa  bo  laboored  argameat  to 
prove  tliat  the  large  aaMiaat  paid  aasaally  for  vlieat 
might  be  mvad  to  the  eoantry,  at  aay  rate  to  aaeh  an 
eiteat  as  we  by  iaareesed  eiertiona  and  applieation  of 
BMaae  might  be  able  to  eifeet  it ;  and  as  the  enttrpriea 
aad  energy  ot  the  British  fumer  eaa  be  saAoiently 
eetlaMted,  it  will  be  well  vcit  to  iaqoire  what  other 
•bstaeles  eiist  to  retard  it ;  and,  upoa  a  doe  consider* 
atioa  of  the  sabjeot,  to  point  oat  a  remedy  ao  far  aa  it 
may  appear  rcqaislte  for  the  aeoomplisbment  of  sadi 
par  pose* 

As  it  will  be  of  too  eitaaaire  a  charaoter,  apon  an 
oeeaslon  Hke  the  present,  to  attempt  aa  ioTsstigatiaa  of 
the  qaeetion  in  all  its  bearings,  and  as  the  diseamion  of 
this  eroiinc  is  appointed  fur  that  portion  only  whieh 
relates  to  the  castoms  existiag  in  diiferant  portloBS  of 
the  kingdom,  apon  the  ehange  of  tenancy  or  fkrms,  as 
well  aa  apon  what  period  of  the  year  is  moat  saitaUe,  I 
•hall  at  once  discard  any  elaborate  inreatigation  of  the 
eaetoms  now  preraiUng  throng  boat  thia  kingdom,  bat 
proceed  at  once  to  investigate  the  sabject  apon  its 
oroad  principle,  with  a  riew  rather  to  show  which  really 
oagbt  to  prerail,  than  to  discnse  the  anomaloas  con* 
diuons  that  at  present  exist,  the  remains  now  of  a 
period  long  passed  away;  and  at  the  preaant  time  totally 
laadeqaate  to  the  advanced  reqairements  of  the  age. 

If  we  endeavoar  to  trace  back  to  a  very  distant  period, 
we  shall  find  that  the  first  tenants  randared  payment  of 
rent  to  the  lords  of  the  soil,  for  the  most  part,  in  laboar 
or  in  kiod.  Most  of  the  college  leases,  even  to  the 
present  day,  retain  many  of  the  conditions  that  existed 
centnries  before  onr  time ;  still  receiving  their  rents  in 
grain,  malt|  and  money,  or  having  the  amount  of  rent 
npon  the  average  prices  of  com  and  malt  for  the  year 
onrrent  to  which  they  apply.  In  process  of  time  rents 
booame  entirely  paid  in  money;  and  com  leases  for 
terms  of  jeara  have  become  so  modified,  aa  to  meet  the 
flttotettaa  that  arise  in  the  valae  of  produce.    This 


iag  aatioaaly  ia jarad 

grain,  from  anfoteeecn  cireaaMtaaeeay  ahoald  rise  to 
higher  prices  thaa  had  been  contemplated.  IteDablesa 
t^mt  alao  to  take  land  apon  like  tenare,  with  a  cer- 
tainty of  oootinnaaoe  as  tenant  ander  drenmstaneea  of 
dcprcmion  in  the  prioea  of  com,  inasmadi  aa  hia  rent 
wiU  ilactaate  ia  asMmnt  proportbnally  with  the  prices 
he  obtains;  aad  ihoa  hia  rent  will  at  all  timea  more 
traly  feprescnt  the  valne  of  land,  in  relation  to  the  valae 
of  produce,  than  by  any  fixed  money  payment  that 
ooald  be  deviaed. 

At  a  snWquent  period  it  was  found  necessary  to 
establish  a  principle  to  protect  the  landlord  firom  being 
seriously  Injared  by  the  ignorance  or  wUfnlness  of  a  bad 
tenant;  and  the  ancient  law,  based  upon  antecedent 
customs,  afterwards  became  modified  aa  the  advandng 
progress  of  the  age  rrqnired. 

In  our  time,  however,  such  baa  not  been  the  case. 
The  old  bw  prevails  to  such  an  extent  aa  to  become  in- 
jorioas  to  an  improving  tenant,  whUst  it  baa  not  aaffi- 
dently  restrained  a  bad  one.  Conditions  in  leaaea, 
therdore,  have  more  or  lem  been  reaorted  to,  aa  the  only 
means  of  defining  what  custom  had  fhiled  d^dng,  and 
thereby  fixing  the  mode  of  cultivation  to  be  parMcd, 
and  determining  the  mode  of  entering  upon  and  qnittfaig 
of  ikrms. 

In  the  first  instance  the  custom  was  to  fix  the  mode 
of  entering  in  each  manner  that  the  largeat  amoant  of 
payment  might  be  exacted  from  the  tenant  by  vahuitkn, 
upon  Ua  entering  npon  the  Ihrm.  Thia  waa  doae 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  inearing  aa  amoant  of  capital 
to  be  paid  down,  which,  firom  the  natare  of  the  invest- 
ment, conld  not  be  extracted  by  the  tenant  antU  at  die 
immedUto  time  of  his  qnittiog  the  oceapatloB,  thereby 
securing  the  rent  to  the  Isndknrd  to  the  aaMant  of  chdm 
that  the  tenant  would  have  apon  the  farm  at  qaiuing. 
This  system,  however,  carried  its  own  result  to  die  end  of 
the  term :  it  was,  in  fiMt,  equivalent  to  depriving  the  tenant 
of  the  capital  he  embarked  througboat  his  entire  lease, 
and  thus  depriving  him  of  any  advantagea,  either  by  le- 
tam  of  intereat  or  by  the  application  of  tke  capital  to 
the  improvement  of  the  soil. 

It  was  obvious,  however,  then,  aa  at  the  preeent  tBaae, 
that  the  farmer  ought  to  be  protected  firom  waete,  more 
espedally  by  the  tenant  aelling  oif  the  hay  aad  straw 
withoat  consuming  it  by  hones  or  cattle,  and  without 
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biugiif  OBaajeqihileBtlamairafe;  andMtlMkttw 
eonld  not  be  formerly  obtidiied  to  a  niffieieiit  extent  to 
■aintaiQ  the  §um  in  good  bent,  a  direct  prohibition 
Uroigh  the  term  to  the  leUing  any  portion  became  the 


J  and  fwtibtiihed  ooetom  of  the  kingdom,  with 
pwtial  aeeptioni  only,  where  larae  alio  were  litnated 
neur  laige  towne,  when  the  tenanti  were  allowed  to  leU 
wfaeet  rtraw  and  hay,  upon  bringing  back  npoa  the  ftjm. 
•a  eqaifalent  in  pnrehaeed  mannre.  Thiiy  by  degreea, 
het  become  in  many  jnetencei  a  pemiciona  cnatom  upon 
Mtateb  The  teoanti,  from  having  paid  the  market 
nlae  of  the  wheat  itraw  and  hay  upon  entering,  alao 
daim  it  upon  quitting  their  respect!? e  liurms.  In  other 
CMM,  ind  upon  cnatom  widely  extended,  the  oatgc4itf 
tenant  it  allowed  the  bite,  or  fbddering,  at  it  ia  tenned, 
of  the  ttraw  or  hay,  or  ia  paid  the  valne  of  eneh  bite  or 
foddering  ralne  by  the  iaooming  tenant,  dther  at 
in  mon^y  ▼aloe,  at  ettimated  npon  half  the  asMMint  of 
markeUble  Tahie,  or  by  tiie  outgoing  tenant  paying  the 
ei|Mnte  of  thraahing  oat  the  crop  and  carting  Uie  grain 
toadittance  of  ten  milea,  at  the  eqaifalent  of  tooh 
fMldoing  valoe. 

Thii  mode  appean  a  Tcry  rational  one,  and  ia,  per- 
htp^  the  bett  hitherto  propoanded,  at  it  mablea  thein- 
eommg  tenant  at  once  to  take  entire  poteestion  of  the 
(aim,  and  to  tarn  the  straw  and  hay  to  the  bettaocoont, 
at  wen  at  enabling  the  outgoing  tenant  to  proceed  at 
ODoe  to  hit  new  oecapation  upon  the  same  conditiona. 

The  next  consideration  will  be  the  manare,  which,  in 
an  eates,  ought  to  be  left  for  the  Undlord,  or  his  reore- 
lentatiYe  (the  incoming  tenant),  by  Ttlaation,  indading 
tito  the  expense  inearred  by  the  outgoing  tenant  ia 
throwioc  it  into  heaps,  or  carting  it  out  to  its  final 
dcstinatkm  for  direct  incorporation  with  the  aoil^  or  in 
beipt  for  tubseqnent  appHcation. 

The  next  item  nsuauy  paid  for,  and  with  due  reason, 
i«  the  amount  of  labour  bettowed  npon  tiie  land  under 
tOltge  for  the  production  of  green  cattle  crops,  or  for  the 
pvpoee  only  of  cleaning  and  fiallowing  and  draining  the 
Imd.  These  heads  premised,  I  thaU  at  once  proceed  to 
ihow  their  Tarions  bearingt,  and  to  point  out  how  far 
they  become  beneficial,  as  well  as  to  ditcuts  those  points 
bearing  immediately  npon  the  question  under  notice  for 
this  evening's  discosslon. 

In  pursidng  tiie  subject,  I  condderitthe  best  mode 
at  ODoe  to  assume  that  the  estate  is  in  hand,  and  un- 
disdded  by  any  prerious  fixed  customs  Interfering  with 
the  tyitem  to  be  propounded  In  what  I  thaU  hare  in 
continuation  to  offbr;  and,  therefore,  ditcarding  all 
other  modes  of  entry  and  occupation,  many  of  which 
are  notorious  for  their  defects,  I  shaU,  in  discusiiog  the 
nbject,  endearonr  to  simpUfy  the  mode  of  entering  and 
q^tiog  fiurms,  thus  keeping  the  principle  I  adverted  to 
ia  the  outset,  of  not  cliarging  che  tenant  with  uu- 
neoetiary  naymentt,  to  far  as  can  condttently  be 
tyoided  witbout  damagbg  the  landlord,  or  preventing 
hia  returning  the  occupation  of  hit  ettate  witbout  diffi- 
caliy  or  eoottraint. 

My  dbief  aim  will  be  to  thow  how  for  a  tystem  may 
be  appUed,  to  aa  to  leave  the  capital  of  the  tenaut  un- 
tBttered,  but  alto  to  tecure  a  continuout  improvement 
of  an  ettate,  in  place  of  those  cuttomt  that  secure  it 
only  up  to  a  certain  period  of  an  occupation,  and,  after- 
jnrdt,  at  it  approachea  ita  termination,  allow  It  to 
oeeome  yearly  withdrawn  by  the  tenant— to  much  to, 
^,  by  tiie  time  of  iu  clotinc,  aU  the  capiUl  he  had 
ant  hivetted  in  improving  the  farm  becomet  withdrawn, 
10  that  at  the  laat  it  it  frequentiy  reduced  to  a  worte 
position,  at  regardt  itt  ttate  of  cultivation,  than  it  wat 
round  in  at  the  time  of  entry  upon  the  occupation.  To 
obtahi  a  dedrable  retult  of  the  nature  I  have  pro- 
pounded, I  confeat  many  obetaclet  present  themselves ; 
the  cQitoma  that  have  prevailed  upon  ettates  being  diffi- 
cok  to  sopenede,  although  those  customs,  for  the  most 


part,  d»  not  seewe  any  ahieet  dther  dsairsMe  or  boie- 
fieial,  but,  having  for  many  years  bees  praetiaed,  have 
become  as  it  were  rent-iAtfurges  upon  tiie  estato  to  which 
they  apply,  payable  every  time  a  form  is  transforred 
from  tenant  to  tenant  in  perpetuity,  and  almost  as  difl* 
cult  to  be  got  rid  of  aa  even  the  tithe  rent*diarge  itself, 
or  parochial  charges  of  any  other  deaoription,  nnksa  by 
way  of  purchase  at  their  estimated  values.  Whenever 
such  payments  extend  to  many  subjects,  so  aa  to  swell 
the  amount  of  Taluation  beyond  an  ordinary  and  neeea- 
sary  amount,  they  becoflae  a  severe  tax  upon  the  in- 
coming teaazit ;  and  when  they  ai^pertafai  to  the  valne  of 
the  manure,  through  two  or  three  years,  ha  the  sh^pe  of 
dressings,  half-dressings,  ftc,  as  wdl  as  to  rent,  rates, 
tithe  rent-charge,  or  parish  and  national  rates,  they 
utelettly  twell  the  amount  of  the  Taluationa,  to  the  great 
injury  of  the  tenants,  who  thereby  become  deprived  of 
the  benefit  of  the  capital  so  inveeted  througliont  the 
whole  period  of  their  term  or  yearly  occupation,  as  well 
aa  inflicting  upon  the  landlord  a  very  heavy  charge  in 
perpetuity  upon  his  estate,  and  occasioning  him  great  in- 
oonvenience  whenerer  hia  fhrms  again  may  chanoe  to  fkll 
into  his  hands. 

To  obviate  these  evils  on  the  one  hand,  andtoseenre 
the  continuance  of  good  farming  to  the  end  of  the  lease 
on  the  other,  will  occupy  my  attention  in  the  task  I 
have  now  undertaken;  I  therefore  must  crave  your  in- 
dulgence, and,  although  I  may  only  partially  succeed,  I 
shall  probably  advance  suggestions  that  more  able  and 
talented  individuals  will  hereafter  turn  to  better  acooint, 
and  which  at  some  future  period  may  obtain  that  de- 
gree of  perfection  which  at  my  advanocd  period  of  lifo 
I  can  hardly  expect  myself  to  attain. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  inrestigate  the  period  best 
adapted  for  the  dumge  of  tenancy  upon  farms,  the  niual 
periods  being  New  Michaelmas  and  Ladv-day  |  and 
wherever  the  occupation  oonaiate  principally  of  arable 
land,  no  doubt  can  exiat  that  Michaelmas  is  the  time 
most  beneficial  to  both  Incoming  and  outgoing  tenant, 
as  it  is  the  climax  of  the  year's  proceedings  on  the  one 
hand  and  their  commencement  on  the  other,  and  with 
certain  modifications  may  be  made  folly  to  embrace 
every  object  deairable  for  an  outgoing  and  an  incoming 
tenant  to  attain.  In  tome  dittrictt,  however,  the  harvest 
cannot  be  concluded  by  that  period.  In  such  cates  the 
occupation  must  partiy  be  retained  and  partly  given  up, 
stiU  considering  tne  quarterly  day  of  New  Michaelmas 
as  the  one  best  suited  for  the  commencement  of  the 
year's  tenancy,  as  weU  as  for  carrying  on  the  necessary 
work  upon  the  farm.  I  would  prraiise,  however,  that 
the  incoming  tenant  should  have  possesaion  of  those 
portions  of  the  farm  from  which  the  grain  crops  have 
been  cleared  at  an  earlier  day,  and  as  soon  as  he  msy 
require  them  after  they  haTO  been  so  cleared,  and  which 
should  be  allowed  from  one  week  after  such  clearing. 

We  will  at  once  suppose  that  the  landlord,  being 
desirous  to  anist  the  incoming  tenant,  commences  by 
allowing  him,  without  prejudice,  to  teke  possession 
of  such  portions  of  the  farm,  for  the  purpose  of  fallow- 
ing, putting- in  vetches  or  rye,  or  preparing  for  root 
crops.  Immediately  after  the  fields  have  been  cleared,  due 
time  being  allowed  for  feeding  them  with  sheep  and 
swine— say  fourteen  days  at  forthest— from  the  tune  of 
clearing.  He  should  also  allow  him  to  plough  and  till 
the  fallowed  land,  if  the  tenant  is  desirous  of  doing  so, 
and  he  declines  himtelf  farther  to  do  to  at  the  time  re- 
quired ;  in  fact,  a  virtual  pottettion  thould  be  allowed 
upon  portiont  of  the  farm  previout  to  Michaelmas  day, 
after  the  preceding  crept  have  been  remoted. 

At  or  previout  to  Michaelma-tday  the  valuation  thould 
be  made,  and  whioh  valuation  thould  include  all  aou  of 
hutbandry  executed  by  the  outgoing  tenant,  of  which  he 
may  not  haTC  derived  any  benefit,  and  from  which  he 
may  only  hare  derived  a  benefit  in  part. 
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In  the  first  place,  the  neoetimry  ploiighingt  tnd  till- 
agei  given  to  land  since  the  preceding  Michaelmas,  when 
a  green  crop  has  not  been  taken.  This  portion  of  the 
Taloation  will  include  the  plonghings  and  tillings  of  all 
lands  considered  as  fallows,  or  prodneing  green  crops, 
as  tares,  rye,  and  such  crops  as  are  oonsnmed  bj  cattle 
during  the  preceding  summer,  and  of  all  land  prepared 
for  the  growth  of  roots,  as  mangel  wursel,  Swede  and 
common  turnips,  rape,  cabbages,  and  crops  of  a  like 
description.  The  course  of  culd?ation  of  these  crops, 
in  addition  to  the  ploughings  and  tillings  as  before 
stated,  must  be  estimated  and  paid  for  at  a  such  a  sum 
as  they  may  be  valued  at,  without  reference  to  the  talue 
of  the  crops,  unless  any  defective  management  has  pro- 
duced such  a  result,  and  which  must  be  determined  by 
the  valuers  appointed. 

In  the  next  plaoe,  the  manure  ought  to  be  valued  at 
what  it  may  be  worth,  taking  the  expenditure  for  oil- 
cake and  com  in  the  preceding  year  into  consideration, 
a  fair  proportion  of  such  com  or  oil-cake  to  be  allowed 
over  and  above  the  ordinary  value  of  the  dung,  to  the 
extent  of  one-fifth  of  the  entire  cost  only,  upon  proper 
vouchers  being  produced  of  its  having  been  consumed 
upon  the  farm  from  the  preceding  Michaelmas,  and  to 
insure  good  cultivation  to  the  last  an  allowance  upon 
the  oil-cake  consumed  the  preceding  year  to  the  extent 
of  twenty  per  cent.,  in  my  opinion,  oxght  to  be  allowed. 
We  have  not  treated  of  manure  produced  by  ex- 
traordinary means,  and  it  remains  only  to  show  that  the 
ordinary  manure  produced  upon  the  farm,  and  not  ap- 
plied to  the  production  of  grain  crops,  should  or  should 
not  be  paid  for,  together  with  the  labour  of  carrying  out 
and  preparing,  as  well  as  carting  and  spreading  upon  the 
land,  be  paid  for  according  to  its  value,  which  must  depend 
upon  the  number  of  cattle  and  horses  kept  upon  it,  and 
the  description  of  food  upon  which  they  have  been  fed ; 
in  no  instance,  however,  should  any  manure  be  paid  for 
unless  made  since  the  preceding  Michaelmas,  so  in  fact 
that  the  manure  only  of  one  year  should  in  any  case  be 
valued,  nor  any  portion  be  valued  if  a  grain  crop  had 
been  since  taken  from  the  land  to  which  it  had  been 
applied. 

We  now  come  to  an  important  item— the  straw  and 
hay  of  the  previous  year's  crop.  As  regards  the  former, 
it  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  property  of  the  land- 
lord, and  not  removable  from  the  estate  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  ;  the  tenant  having  an  interest  therehi 
by  feeding  It.  and  for  which  he  ought  to  be  compensated. 
Thus  in  many  counties  is  it  computed  by  the  cost  of 
thrashing  and  carting  out  the  crop,  the  former  being 
paid  for  by  Uie  incoming  tenant,  at  such  a  sum  per  qr. 
as  the  valuers  may  agree  upon,  the  incoming  tenant 
carting  out  the  grain  a  distance  not  exceeding  ten  miles 
in  addition :  in  other  cases  the  wheat  straw  being  esti- 
mated at  per  ton,  at  its  market  value  at  the  bam,  half 
that  price  is  paid ;  barley  being  taken  at  two-thirds ; 
and  oats,  if  well  harvested,  at  thriee*  fourths  of  the  value; 
beans  and  peas  at  half  that  amount.  Supposing,  there- 
fore, that  the  wheat  straw  is  worth  248.  per  ton,  128. 
would  be  paid  as  the  feeding  value;  barley  at  two- 
thirds,  or  88. ;  oats  at  9s. ;  and  beans  and  peas  at  6s. : 
if  measured  by  the  quarter,  say  wheat  thrashing  2s.  fid. 
and  carrying  Is.  per  quarter,  this  at  four  quarters  per 
acre  will  be  14s. ;  barley,  at  2s.  6d.  and  carting  8d.,  at 
five  quarters,  lis.  8d. ;  beans,  four  quarters,  at  Is.  fid. 
and  carting  Is.,  10s.  per  acre,  and  so  on.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  ready  modes  of  settling,  and  is  very  frir,  as 
the  incoming  tenant,  having  the  horses  upon  the  farm, 
is  enabled  to  carry  out  the  oom  without  much  incon- 
venience. 

The  bay  is  the  next  consideration.  The  market 
value  bemg  found,  one-third  is  deducted  to  meet  the 
cost  of  marketing  and  carting  out,  and  bringing  back  a 


suitable  quantity  of  manure  if  told,  an  aUowanoe  of  c 
third  partly  meeting  the  question. 

These  items  will  be  found  to  comprise  all  the  subjecta 
that  ought  fairiy  to  be  valued,  and  which  oonsatute  the 
ordinary  valuation.  To  provide  for  the  well-cultivatioB 
of  the  furm  to  the  end  of  the  term,  permanent  improve- 
ments,  carried  out  during  the  preceding  four  years, 
ought  to  be  allowed  and  paid  for.  Draining,  if  done  by 
the  tenant  within  that  pwiod,  should  be  paid  fbr  to  half 
the  cost ;  and  so  of  any  like  permanent  improvement, 
such  as  would  extend  throughout  an  entire  term  of  (bnr- 
teen  years.  It  would,  however,  not  be  desirable  to 
burden  the  landlord,  on  the  one  hand,  with  too  heavy 
payments  of  this  nature ;  but  the  tenant  should,  not- 
withstanding, be  partly  compensated  by  way  of  indnee- 
ment  to  proceed,  so  that,  either  event  occurring  of  quit- 
ting or  continuing  the  occupation  of  the  farm,  he  may 
be  placed  in  such  a  position  that  the  least  possible  lots 
should  acorue  to  himself  or  to  the  farmer. 

I  believe  I  have  now  adverted  to  the  prindpal  items 
ordinarily  coming  under  valuation,  and  I  propoae,  in  an 
appendix,  to  show  how  such  valuation  would  be  best 
carried  out,  and  the  proportion  per  acre  that  they  would 
carry  out  upon  the  entire  firm ;  and  it  has  been  my  study 
not  to  increase  the  amount  of  valuation  beyond  the 
actual  neceuity  of  the  case,  at  the  same  time  paying  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  insure  equable  cultivation  to  the  end 
of  the  term. 

It  has  happened  throughout  my  practice  to  observe 
that  tenants,  farming  underleases,  for  the  moat  part  make 
a  large  investment  in  the  soil  at  first,  which  they 
gmdoally  exhaust  as  they  approach  the  termination  of 
the  lease.  Now,  it  roust  be  apparent  to  every  one  con- 
nected with  farm  management,  that  a  farm  onght  to  con- 
tinuously advance  in  improvement;  and,  under  due 
restrictions  and  a  well-defined  lease  or  custom,  tooh 
would  be  the  case.  But  tenants  are  too  apt  to  imagine 
that  in  such  event  their  renU  would  be  advanced,  inas- 
much as  the  improvement  remaining  would  be  a  suf- 
ficient inducement  for  a  stranger  to  give  an  advanced 
rent  in  consequence.  This  oertainlv  ought  to  be  ob- 
viated to  some  extent  by  the  mode  I  have  recommended, 
and  which  appliea  only  to  the  temdnation  of  the  leaae ; 
but  the  restrictive  covenants  of  the  latter  frequently  de- 
prive the  tenant  of  the  advantages  he  ought  to  derive 
under  good  mansgement.  I  will  now  consider  what  the 
nature  of  such  covenants  ought  to  be,  to  insure  it.  It  is 
advisable  in  all  {cases  that  a  lease  should  exist :  the 
mere  custom  of  a  district  is  never  sufBdently  defined  to 
admit  of  an  occupation  being  carried  throughout  to  the 
close  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  But  a  lease  for  a  long 
term  is  to  some  extent  an  unsatisfactory  bargain.  The 
landlord  might  suffer  by  parting  with  his  estate  for  the 
period  stipulated ;  prices  might  so  alter  as  to  render  it  a 
bad  bargun,  either  for  one  party  or  the  other :  to  obviate 
this,  the  rent  should  be  subjected  to  a  rise  and  fall  in 
amount  annually  to  meet  the  occasion.  A  com  rent, 
however,  depending  entirely  upon  the  price  of  wheat  or 
grain,  would  in  many  cases  not  operate  beneficiallj. 
Grain  might  fall  so  low  from  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  season,  blight,  or  other  causes,  as  to  mate- 
rially affect  the  income  of  the  landlord ;  whilst  at  othv 
times  it  might  rise  so  high  as  to  affect  the  tenant  in 
like  manner,  by  calling  upon  him  to  pay  a  greatly  in- 
creased amount  of  rent  at  a  time  probably  |when  he  did 
not  derive  a  proportionate  advance  in  his  produce.  In 
a  work  lately  published,  entitled  <*  Bayldon  on  Valuing 
Rents  and  Tillsges,"  as  editor  I  ueated  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  advanced  in  principle  what  in  my  experience  I 
had  found  to  work  weU,  viz.,  to  pay  a  mcdety  of  the  en- 
tire rental  in  money,  and  the  other  moiety  to  be  depen- 
dent upon  the  price  of  grain.  By  this  arrangement  the 
finctuation  would  be  lessened,  and  neither  party  become 
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•erioaslj  aflbcted.  Another  mode  has  been  adopted,  and 
ii  equaUj  to  be  recommended,  rix.,  assnming  the  amount 
of  rent,  with  wheat  upon  an  average  for  this  last  three 
yean  at  6e.  per  bnihei,  to  be  at  the  rate  of  4  bnsbela  or 
24s.  per  acre,  and  that  the  average  shonld  be  in  the  first 
year  78.  per  bnshel,  by  striking  off  the  first  year  and 
adding  the  last,  the  average  of  the  three  years  wonld  be 
6i,  4d.  per  bushel  for  the  corrent  year,  and  the  rent  258. 
4d.  per  acre,  the  averages  to  be  dednosd  upon  the  first 
market  day  in  each  month,  as  published  in  the  Gazette 
or  neighbouring  market.  By  this  mode  the  fluctuations 
in  smoant  of  rent  could  never  be  excessive  in  any  single 
year,  the  average  of  three  years  always  coming  into  ac- 
ooont.  Some  persons,  however,  from  prcjudbe,  would 
not  ad<^  a  com  rent ;  but  it  must  be  obvious  to  every 
OMwho  dispassionately  investigates  the  subject,  that 
not  snd  the  value  of  produce  ought  always  to  be  pro- 
pottiooatB  with  esu^h  other.  In  cases  where  leases  for 
long  terms  are  objected  to,  a  lease  might  be  granted  for 
s  Suigie  year,  and  to  extend  from  year  to  year  until 
either  ptfty  should  give  to  the  other  notice  in  writing  to 
detennnie  the  occupation.  In  such  cases  provision 
should  be  made  to  pay  for  drainage  and  other  permanent 
inprovemrats,  if  executed  by  the  tenant,  in  proportion 
as  sudi  improveoaents  might  remain  unexpended  at  the 
end  of  the  occupancy. 

Although  upon  some  estates  the  tenants  continue  to 
larm  from  year  to  year  without  either  agreement  or 
lease,  and  a  good  understanding  has  prevailed,  still  it 
most  be  a  most  objectionable  mode  of  proceeding,  and 
should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible,  as  everyone  must 
have  been  convinced  from  the  recent  occurrences  that 
have  taken  place  that  all  transactions  of  this  nature  ought 
to  be  carried  out  as  any  other  description  of  commercial 
trsDsaetion ;  and  whether  extending  over  along  or  short 
period  of  time,  the  principle  and  stipulations  of  the  bar- 
gain ought  to  be  cl^ly  set  out  and  defined  in  writing, 
so  as  not  to  admit  of  a  doubt  as  to  the  intention  at  the 
end  of  the  term  ;  nor  would  it  be  advisable  to  clog  such 
an  agreement  with  such  stipulations  as  to  the  mode  of 
cnltivation  or  of  quitting  the  farm  upon  so  short  a  term. 
Tfaii  wonld  to  sooae  extent  be  useless,  inasmuch  as  the 
landlord  could  at  any  time  repossess  himself  of  the  farm, 
if  he  found  the  tenant  was  not  cultivating  it  properly. 
At  an  early  period,  when  no  more  manure  could  be  ob- 
tained beyond  that  produced  upon  the  farm,  it  was  oe- 
eeasary  to  guard  against  straw,  hay,  and  roots  being  sold ; 
bat  it  must  be  obvious,  that  when  it  might  be  done  by 
the  tenant,  that  he  should  not  be  prevented  selling  such 
descriptions  of  produce  upon  bringing  back  upon  the  farm 
two-thirds  of  their  value  in  manure.  In  the  case  of  re- 
pairs, some  well-defined  system  ought  to  be  adopted- 
admitting  that  the  landlord  finds  all  materials  and  pays 
half  the  cost  of  labour,  the  premises  might  be  main- 
tained in  good  repair  and  condition,  so  as  never  to  cause 
at  any  one  time  any  large  expenditure,  as  is  too  gene- 
rally the  case,  though  I  cannot  rfcommend  that  the  te- 
nant should  be  exonerated  altogether,  and  charged  a  pro- 
portionably  higher  rent.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  think 
that  repairs  are  better  done  by  workmen  employed  by 
the  landlord,  and  some  proportion  of  the  outlay  only  be 
charged  to  the  tenant,  so  that  In  any  given  year  the  sum 
ooght  not  to  exceed  Is.  6d.  per  acre.  There  ought  to 
be  Bofficient  inducement  for  the  tenant  to  assist  in  keep- 
iag  the  premises  in  proper  order,  and  which  he  would 
endeavour  to  do  if  called  upon  to  pay  a  proportion  of 
the  cost  of  repairing  them  from  year  to  year.  The  fences 
upon  the  farm  should  also  be  well  repaired  as  soon  as 
tbey  require  it,  or  the  tenant  be  charged  with  the  cost 
for  his  neglect. 

The  customs  of  different  districts  vary  so  greatly  that 
I  fear  it  would  be  difficult  to  introduce  any  one  of  ge- 
wn\  application ;  still  by  defining  one  least  liable  to  ob- 


jection, all  others  may  be  made  to  approximate  in  degree, 
and  in  course  of  time  be  brought  more  in  accordance 
with  each  otiier. 

Having  digressed  considerably  from  the  subject  aa  put 
down  upon  the  card,  I  may  be  allowed  to  state  that  I 
have  felt  it  necessary  to  state  what  the  management,  aa 
well  aa  the  tenure,  ought  to  be,  to  insure  the  determina- 
tion of  the  lease  upon  the  best  and  most  approved  prin- 
ciple. The  landlord's  interest  ought  to  be  protected  to 
such  an  extent  as  only  to  prevent  the  tenant  from  taking 
undue  advantage  at  the  close  of  the  term,  at  the  same 
time  taking  precaution  not  to  load  the  tenant  unneces- 
sarily upon  entering  the  farm  with  payments — ^the'  lees 
sum  he  has  to  put  down  at  the  commencement  of  a  term, 
the  larger  amount  he  will  have  to  carry  on  the  farm 
throughout  the  entire  lease.  Some  parties,  however, 
object  to  this  mode,  aa  they  state  it  allows  persons  with 
a  small  amount  of  capital  to  compete  for  large  farms. 
This  argument,  however,  has  little  weight.  It  must  be 
obvious  that  the  charge  upon  a  large  amount  of  capital 
produces  an  increased  expenditure  vrithout  a  return  an- 
nually, and  therefore  ought  to  be  avoided.  Landlords 
would  do  better  to  ascertain  beforehsnd  the  capabilities 
of  a  tenant,  in  a  monetary  point  of  view,  to  take  a 
farm,  rather  than  to  load  him  with  heavy  payments  to 
insure  it. 

During  my  experience  I  have  had  opportunities  of 
obtaining  considerable  knowledge  of  the  working  of  the 
various  modes  by  which  tenants  enter  upon  and  quit 
farms,  and,  without  egotism,  I  consider  the  system  al- 
luded to  by  me  in  the  first  instance  as  the  best  adapted. 

The  out-going  tenant  ooght  be  allowed  to  make  the 
fallows,  if  competent  to  do  so.  Horses  must  be  kept 
by  him  for  assisting  in  harvesting  the  crops,  and  he 
should  have  the  privilege  of  ploughing  and  tilling  the 
land  until  Uie  termination  of  the  last  year  of  his  term ; 
the  in-coming  tenant,  however,  being  allowed  to  come 
in  to  carry  on  the  preparations  in  addition,  as  at  first 
stated,  and  also  to  hoe  and  cultivate  the  root  crops  when 
considered  by  him  to  be  necessary.  The  manure  of  the 
last  year  ought  to  be  paid  for  in  full,  in  proportion  to 
the  cost  incurred  in  producing  it.  The  hay  and  straw 
of  the  last  year  should  also  be  paid  for,  as  stipulated 
previously.  The  improvements  of  a  permanent  and  en- 
during character  sboold  be  also  paid  for  in  proportion 
to  their  valne,  when  executed  within  a  given  period ; 
and  any  erections,  put  up  solely  by  the  tenant,  should 
be  allowed  to  be  taken  away,  provided  the  landlord  re- 
fuses to  pay  for  them,  at  such  a  price  aa  they  would  be 
worth  to  remove.  So  all  fixtures  and  machinery,  put 
up  by  the  tenant  to  enable  him  the  better  to  carry  on 
his  pursuit,  should  also  be  allowed  to  be  removed,  if  the 
landlord  should  refuse  to  take  them  by  valuation. 

I  am  quite  aware  of  the  difficulty  incurred  of  intro- 
ducing any  new  details ;  but  as  my  object  always,  through 
life,  has  been  to  recommend  such  changes  as  would  be 
most  likely  to  become  beneficial  upon  an  extended  scale, 
and,  if  possible,  to  introduce  such  a  policy  betwixt  land- 
lands  and  tenants  as  ought  to  exist,  and,  when  existing, 
most  likely  to  produce  results  of  a  beneficial  character 
to  themselves,  but  more  especially  to  a  community  of 
persons,  daily  increasing,  but  limited  to  a  certain  space, 
upon  which  to  carry  out  their  exertions — then,  I  say, 
the  utmost  facility  that  can  be  afforded  to  them  ought 
to  be  the  chief  aim  and  study  of  our  united  endeavoura. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  under 
aU  circumstances  I  think  it  best  that  the  manure  made 
in  the  last  year  of  the  term  should  be  paid  for.  I  have 
invariably  observed  whenever  it  is  left  gratis  that  very 
little  remains  for  the  in-coming  tenant,  and  that  is  gene- 
rally of  very  inferior  quality  ;  and  although  it  creates  a 
considerable  amount  of  charge  in  the  first  instance,  it 
will  be  found  the  most  beneficial  mode  in  the  end. 
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I  etn  only  add,  that  I  hare  been  itudioni,  ai  far  ai  I 
am  enabled^  to  state  from  my  practice  and  experience 
what  I  conaider  the  best  mode  of  entering  upon  and 
qnittbg  a  hrm,  I  have  no  priTate  theory  to  carry  oat 
beyond  tiiat  of  benefitinf  a  dan  from  wfaioh  I  hate  re- 


ceired  the  utmost  consideration  and  respect,  and  which 
it  will  efer  be  my  desire  to  retain. 

Some  short  discussion  followed,  on  the  subject  of  the 
lecture ;  and  the  proceedings  terminated  with  a  Tote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Baker. 


THE    BANK    CHARTER-ITS    OBJECT    AND    EFFECT. 


As  many  of  our  country  readers  may  not  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  matters  relating  to  the  currency, 
and  are  consequently  at  a  low  to  uiKlerstand  the  causes 
of  the  financial  crisU  under  which  the  country  is  now 
passing,  and  which  has  so  powerfully  affiscted  the 
grain  as  well  as  all  other  produce  markets  of  the  king- 
dom, the  following  explanation  of  the  Bank  of  England 
Charter,  and  its  effects  upon  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

By  an  act  of  parliament  passed  in  1819,  at  which 
time  the  Bank  Charter  was  renewed,  proTision  was 
made  for  a  return  to  cash  payments.  In  explanation 
of  this  we  must  stale  that  in  the  year  1797  a  crisis  of 
a  similar  nature  to  that  now  existing  took  place,  under 
the  pressure  of  which  the  Bank  of  Bngland  toot  com" 
pelUd  te  suspend  Us  payments.  Upon  which,  Mr. 
Pitt,  who  was  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  issued 
an  order  in  Council  authorixing  the  Bank  to  refose 
giving  oash  for  their  notes  $  and  an  act  of  parliament 
was  subsequently  passed  declaring  the  one  pound  note 
and  a  shilling  equal  in  value  to  a  guinea  in  g^ld,  and 
making  bank  notes  a  legal  tender,  hiflicting  a  penalty 
upon  any  one  refusing  to  accept  them  in  payment  for 
goods  or  otherwise. 

This  act  continued  in  force  until  the  year  1819, 
when,  upon  the  question  of  a  renewal  of  the  Bank 
Charter  being  brought  forward,  the  Restriction  Act,  as 
it  was  called,  was  repealed,  and  the  Bank  of  England 
from  the  time  the  act  came  into  operation  was  nomi- 
nally obliged,  like  any  other  bank,  to  pay  its  notes  in 
cash  when  required  to  do  so  by  the  holders.  No  re- 
striction, however,  was  laid  upon  the  Bank  by  this  mea- 
sure as  to  the  amount  of  notes  to  be  issued  by  it^  that 
question  being  left  entirely'at  the  discretion  of  the 
directors,  to  manage  it  according  to  the  supposed 
requirements  of  the  commerce  of  the  oountry. 

In  1844  8ir  Robert  Peel  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  Government,  and  the  question  of  the  renewal  of 
tiie  Charter  of  the  Bank  of  England  being  again  agi- 
tated in  Parliament,  he  brought  forward  and  carried  a 
bill,  by  which  material  alterations  were  made  in  the 
management  of  the  Bank,  the  principal  of  which  were 
as  foUovm : 

First  That  the  two  departments  of  the  Bank,  namely, 
the  bank  of  issue,  and  the  bank  of  deposit,  or  common 
banking  business,  should  in  future  be  kept  entirely 
i^Mtfate,  so  that  the  funds  of  one  should  not  be  avail- 
able to,  or  be  interfered  with,  by  the  other. 

Secondly.  That  the  issue  of  notes  should  be  restricted 
In  amount  to  the  value  of  the  gold  held  by  and  the  se- 
enrities  deposited  with  that  establishment.  It  is  here 
pn^per  to  state  that,  by  an  arrangement  df  long  stand- 
ing, the  capital  of  the  Bank  was  taken  on  loan  by  the 
Government,  for  which  securities  are  held;  the  Bank 
being  allowed  to  issue  notes  to  the  amount. 

Thirdly.  The  Bank  was  required  to  give  a  weekly 
instead  of  a  quarterly  account  or  statement  of  its  lia- 
bilities and  assets,  to  be  made  up  every  Saturday  night, 
and  published  in  the  Gazette  the  foliowing  week,  the 
two  departments  of  issue  and  deposit  being  kept  sepa- 
rate in  the  statement. 


These,  so  ikr  as  the  Bank  of  England  was  oonoereed 
are  the  most  important  arrangements  provkied  for  by 
the  act  of  parliament  of  1844-5.  The  two  first,  how- 
ever, are  those  which  were  likely  the  most  eeriooaly  to 
afl^  the  commercial  interests,  according  to  the  opi- 
nions of  some  of  the  mo&t  eminent  financiera.  Nor 
were  they  wrong  In  their  conjeetores;  for  in  1847 
such  was  the  position  of  the  Bank,  superinduced  by  the 
separation  of  the  two  departments,  that  the  Govern- 
ment v?ere  compelled  to  issue  a  letter  of  licence  to  the 
Bank  to  set  aside  pro  tempore  the  act  of  parliament, 
and  make  a  transfer  of  ooinfrom  the  issuing  depart- 
ment to  that  of  banking ;  the  specie  held  by  this  latter 
on  Oct.  26  being  only  £8,860,000,  whilst  the  former 
held  ;g6,670,000.  Thus,  whilst  the  one  department  of 
the  same  establishment  was  on  the  eve  of  stopping 
payment,  the  other  was  In  possession  of  a  soAoient 
sum  to  afibrd  it  relief,  but  was  restrkted  by  the  act  of 
parliament  from  doing  so. 

Since  that  period  the  gold-fields  of  Califomla  and 
Australia  have  unfolded  their  treasures,  which  have 
nearly  all  passed  through  this  country,  by  which  the 
Bank  of  England  might  have  been  supposed  to  be  well 
supplied  with  buUion.  And  such,  in  fact,  was  the  case 
for  a  time ;  for  we  find  that  in  July,  1852,  the  amount 
of  gold  in  the  two  departments  was  £22,040,000,  being 
nearly  half  the  liabiUties  (£46,480,000).  But  since  that 
period,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  and  unprece- 
dented quantities  of  bullion  continually  since  arriving 
at  our  shores,  the  quantity  held  by  the  Bank  has  as 
oontinually  decreaesd,  although  to  prevent  it  the 
interest  upon  discounts  has  advanced  from  If  per  cent, 
in  1852  to  10  per  cent,  in  1857,  at  which  latter  period 
(Nov.  11th  Inst.)  the  Bank  Account  for  the  week  stood 
as  follows : 

GBNBRAL  ACCOUNT.    . 

Assets. 
Government 

Securities.  £14,475,600 

Do,  do 9,444,828 

Other  ditto  .    26,113,453 
Bullion   and 

Specie    ..       7,170,606 


LiabiUties. 
Bank  Stock. £14,558,000 

Rest    3,364,356 

Notes  in  Cir- 
culation..    20,188,355 
Public     De- 
posits....     5,314,659 
Private  do. . .     12,935,344 
7  Day  Bills.         853,075 


£57,203,789  £57,203,789 

And  the  aocounts  of  the  separate  departments  were  as 
follows : 

Dr.  Issue  Department.  Cr. 

Circulation  .j^,183,355  |  Bullion,  tec..  £6,666^065 

Dr.  Banking  Department.  Cr. 

Liabilities  ..  £37,020,434  |  Specie »    £S04t,44S 

Thus,  by  the  prohibition  of  the  act  of  parlitmenty  or 
the  Bank  Charter,  the  banking  department  was  rednoed 
to  such  a  dilemma  as  not  to  have  more  bullion  and 
specie  than  would  have  paid  three  pence  in  thep<mnd 
had  it  been  required  to  meet  all  its  liabilities;  whilst 
its  colleague,  Uie  issue  department,  was  in  possesaictfi  of 
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upwards  of  six  and  a-half  milUons,  not  available  for 
its  relief  without  an  infraction  of  the  act,  amoonting 
for  the  lime  to  an  abrogation  of  the  Bank  Charter. 

Bfany  important  qnestions  will  be  raised  when  the 
sitbjeet  of  the  Bank  Charter  comes  to  be  discassed  in 
the  approaching  session  of  Parliament.  Amongst 
these  will  probably  be  the  inquiry  how  far  a  charter, 
granted  in  1844,  when  the  exports  of  British  and  Irish 
prodoee  amounted  to  62  millions  sterling,  and  the  ton- 
nage of  shipping  entered  and  cleared  at  our  ports  was 
lOi  million  tons,  is  applicable  to  our  commerce  In  18^, 
when  the  exports  have  risen  to  96i  millions  sterling, 
and  the  tonnage  to  Slf  million  tons! 

The  caose  of  the  decrease  of  gokl  at  the  Bank  is,  in 
part,  the  un&Tourable  state  of  the  exchanges,  or  the 
excess  of  imports  over  the  exports,  which  must  be  paid 
for  in  specie.  But,  independent  of  this,  the  require- 
ments of  the  Tnach  government  have  compelled  it 


to  purchase  bullion  of  the  Bank  of  England  at  a  heavy 
premium.  The  amount  of  gold  and  sUver  coined  in 
France  since  1848  is  nearly  119  millions  sterling,  being 
respecUvely  ;^88,d51,000  in  gold,  and  £33,681,000  in 
silver ;  whilst  that  coined  in  the  United  Kingdom  is 
£52,4SS,QO0  sterling,  or  ^^50,378,000  in  gold,  and 
£8,060,000  sterling  in  silver. 

We  must  not,  however,  oonclude  our  statement 
without  stating  that  the  im$nediat€  cause  of  the  ftnan* 
cial  crisis  was  the  panic,  and  consequent  extensive 
failures,  in  America,  which  stopped  the  remittances 
from  that  country,  and  produced  a  heavy  pressure  upon 
our  banks.  The  letter<ef«liconce  from  Lord  Palmer* 
ston  to  the  Bank  of  England  relieved  the  oommeree  of 
the  country  for  th§  time ;  the  ol^ect  of  Parliament 
must  be  to  devise  means  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  recurrence  of  these  crises,  which  cause  so  much  di0<* 
tress  in  the  commercial  world. 


WHO    INVENTED    THE    STEAM    PLOUGH? 


Sir,— 1  have  read  with  moeh  interest  In  your 
jooraal  for  several  weeks,  "  A  Plain  Fsrmer's  View  of 
tkm  New  Tbinp  In  AgrienUnrei"  and  I  am  pleased  to 
see,  that,  atthoogh  he  stjles  himself  <'  A  Plain  Farmer," 
lie  to  BoC  a  prcjadioed  one. 

Im  yovr  paper  of  November  16th  ha  wm  pleased  ta 
B0tlce  Mr.  Smith's  and  my  own  modes  of  steam  eoltors; 
and  H  is  with  nlbreoee  to  his  observations,  and  Mr. 
8asith*stotterof  thif  week.thatleraveaptoee  in  your 
<wl«nsas  to  correct  an  error  into  whieh  they  appear  to 
have  fdlen,  with  respect  to  Mr.  Smith  being  the  hi- 
vwitor  of  the  steam  ploogh. 

Yovr**PtoUi  Parmer" says, "Mr.  Smith  shaU  Mct 
have  my  iiotioe,  as  he  has  been  indeCitigahle  in  the  hi« 
trodadkni  of  steam  powsr  to  onltivation,  and  oIm  laps 
cimim  to  being  ike  originator  of  the  modem  i$nprooe' 
mmUs  im  eteam  ploughing.'*  To  which  Mr.  Smith 
iwpli0t,<(  I  find  It  slated  that  I  olalm  to  be  the  orighiator 
of  the  whidlssses  and  rope  traetlon  lor  plonghiag  by 
•team.  I  say  Mr.  Hannam  made  the  arst  attmpt, 
iMtftfled;  omd  that  U  waelwhoftrH  ^ffieimUhf 
arigimatsd  and  applied  thorn.*' 

Now,  Sir,  to  jasttoe  to  myeelf,  I  bcf  to  stato,  that 
thsw  yean  at  least  before  Mr.Smith  entered  Into  It  I 
ploagfaed  part  of  my  farm  with  a  five-horse  engine ;  and 
m  lo0f  ago  as  the  Lowes  Cattle  Show,  1852, 1  took  a 
■odtol  of  a  pkmghing  auchtoe  to  that  meettog,  and 
ahMBdlttoMeens.  Ctoyton  and  Shirtttoworth,  asking 
ihm»  to  oarry  U  oiU,  hat  they  desltoad,  and  I  hara  been 
sblgiil  to  aMnvfaetwe  and  w»rfc  It  ovt  myself.  At 
that  meeting  I  well  imneasber  Mr.  Fowler  (who  made 


Mr.  Bmitti's  aoaeUne)  was  draining  to  a 

jstoing  the  ahow.-yanl  toith  horses,  he  not  havtog  as 


ystafpSed  the  steam  SBgtoe  to  that  pnrpose.  InJane, 
ISM,  I  t»<dc  oitf  a  patent  foraoomblaed  lerer  plouh 
SBd  nitbator,  and  to  May,  18*6  (pnelooe  to  the 
Gaeilato  meettog),  I  patented  my  irst  mode  of 


tIs.,  with  one  engine,  to  work  both  ways  by 
I  oi  a  ptotferm  and  palleys  at  the  opposite  heed* 
kmd,  the  enghie,  msehtoe»  ke^  to  asove  Ibrwaid  and 
hon  opposite  the  worh. 

Ob  the  seaM  dey  I  opened  a  dtooasrfoB  at  the  OentrdI 
Leaden  Fermere'  Ctoh,  <' On  the  Oensnd  AppUcatlen 
effltoam*pow«rtoAgilenltwal  Parpoees;'*  an«  men. 
i  the  namm  of  every  peraen  that  I  eeald  eeeertato 
any  attempts  at  eteam  pleeigfatog  (Mr. 
mmfftt  the  rest) ;  bat  Mr.  Smith's  naaM  was 
net  thef«,fiBr  the  very  esason,  that,  as  yet,  be  had  no 
hmdiaiL 


All  this  I  had  done  before  Mr.  fowler  eontracted  to 
make  Mr.  Smith's  machine.  The  model,  which  I  ex- 
hibited last  year  at  the  Smithaeld  Show,  was  made,  that 
drawtogs  might  be  taken  from  It  i  and  If  your  readers 
and  the  pnbUe  at  large  will  rohr  to  yoar  paper  of  May 
14tb,  1865,  or  BeU's  Weekly  Messenger  of  the  same 
date,  they  will  find  my  predictions  there  stated,  whieh 
are  being  more  oonfirnied  every  day  i  and  It  will  require 
no  further  argiment  than  that  dlseasslon,  and  the  dates 
that  I  have  given  abor e*  to  prove,  amongst  those  who 
are  earrytog  ovt  the  modem  Improvementi  to  steam 
ploaghing,  <<who  was  the  Inventor  of  the  steam 
ploaih." 

I  hate  sabseqnendy  petented  another  asode  of  islng 
two  engines,  with  maohines  Mttached,  to  do  a^oy  with 
oil  friction  of  wdlsys,  and  to  require  no  fnors  rope 
than  the  longlh  of  the  field,  the  same  to  nmve  along 
the  hesdJsnds,  as  before  deserlhed,  and  whieh  was  eahi* 
bited  at  Salisbury.  And  also  a  method  of  making  the 
common  portable  enginee  "  hoomotioe,**  by  BMtns  of  a 
chato  atolion  oonneeting  the  crank*shafk  to  the  hind 
wheel  (  thns  propdliog  themselves  atoag.  Year ''  Plato 
Farmsr''  will  perhaps  be  pleased  to  know,  that  my  two 
engines  broaght  themselves  and  their  respective  ma* 
efaliies  heme  from  Balisbnry,  a  distanoe  of  fbrty  miles, 
with  the  assitttnce  of  one  horse  to  steer ;  carrying,  to 
addition  to  the  weight  of  the  aoaehtoe,  100  gallons  of 
water  and  half  a  ton  of  ooal»  and  only  had  assistsnee  at 
two  hlUs,  whieh  were  very  long  and  steep. 

Yomr  eerremnndent,  who  appeerp  to  ase  to  have  given 
a  very  fsur  and  deseriptlve  aoeount  of  the  seteral  iai^ 
plementi  at  work  et  SaUebury,  says  of  my  planghs, 
'' The  plonghe  are  badly  arranged.''  Now,  I  have  no 
light  to  find  foalt  with  his  decision,  beesnse  thsk  work 
wm  not  soeh  as  I  eouU  have  wishedt  bat  when  I  tsU 
btoi  that  it  was  never  tried  till  on  tibat  pieee,  and  wae 
the  fimt  I  had  BMde  to  that  form  betog  actwdly  finished 
i^  Seiiehory,  end  thei  being  obliged,  ^rom  want  of 
power,  to  t^off  twse  plonghsonacooont  of  theimprao* 
tieaMe  position  to  which  we  were  placed,  and  eonse^ 
fuemtlp  the  Has  of  draught  being  ineorreett  he  wUi 
perhaps  make  eosM  eUowanee  for  their  perfbreunee  on 
the  hiil,  as  on  every  oceesion  stone  they  have  made  ex. 
eeUent  work.  The  ex  Mayor  of  Salisboiy  was  mash 
pleased  with  their  work  on  hU  form.  Mr.fioydeUhas 
tiled  them  behind  his  traction  engtae,  and  told  mSi  he 
norer  mtM  ensfa  good  work  wHh  a  eemhtoed  ploagfa  { 
and  thqr  have  been  tried  to  Staffisrdshire,  making 
aqaaliy  goad  wmk  there.    Yonr  eenaspondsnt,  wha 
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it  eyidentljT  well  ap  in  macbanici,  will  perhaps 
form  a  different  opinion  of  my  plooghi  when 
I  tell  him  tliat,  by  their  eonttruetion,  thej  are 
capable  of  bebg  altered  in  five  minntes  from  a  four- 
furrow  or  liz-furrow  plough  to  a  ridge  plough,  bj  rimpl j 
taking  off  the  fint,  third,  and  fifth  plough-bodies,  and 
substituting  a  large  steel  broadshare  in  their  stead.  The 
work  18  then  performed  as  follows  :  The  first  beam, 
carrying  a  broadshare,  cuts  and  breaks  up  the  soil,  but 
does  not  turn  it ;  the  second  beam,  a  plough,  cuts  its 
own  ground,  and  turns  it  on  the  top  of  the  other ;  the 
others  alternately  acting  the  same,  throwing  the  whole 
into  ridges  or  rafters,  and  the  whole  of  it  being  broken 
up,  it  lies  adosirably  for  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  and 
the  frost.  SsTeral  farmers  in  Staffordshire  told  me,  on 
seeing  it  work,  "they  should  like  all  their  land  done 
like  it.»' 

I  ought  to  apologise,  Mr.  Editor,  for  the  length  of  my 
letter ;  but  I  know  that  anything  relating  to  steam  cul- 
ture finds  a  ready  place  in  your  columns.    And  as  on  a 


past  oocasion,  when  a  long  controTersy  as  to  "  Who  in- 
Tented  the  Steam  Plough?"  took  place  in  your  journal, 
I  took  no  part  therein,  foeling  conrinced  that — ^hanng 
proposed  and  introduced  the  subject  of  ''  Steam  Culti- 
ration"  at  the  Loodon  Farmers'  Club,  prerions  to  dtber 
of  the  disputants  taking  any  part  in  it,  and  the  pnblioity 
that  was  given  to  that  discussion  through  your  paper  and 
several  others,  besides  the  Journal  of  the  Club— that  the 
public  would  give  me  credit  for  being  first  in  the  matter. 
However,  it  appears  that  "  A  Plahi  Farmer"  was  not 
aware  of  the  fact,  and  possibly  many  more  like  him ;  I 
therefore  consider  it  a  duty  I  owe  to  myself  to  put  tfaia 
matter  straight,  as  I  am  not  only  the  inventor  of  the  haul- 
ing machine,  but  it  will  be  found  that,  ultimatdy,  when 
brought  to  perfection,  my  system  qfmaviny  ahead  op^ 
posits  the  loorAwill  be  the  best. 

I  remain,  Mr.  Editor,  yours  fiuthfnlly, 
J.  A.  Williams. 
Baydorif  Wilts,  Nov.  24, 1857. 


THE    PROPER    POSITION    OF    THE    LABOURING    MAN. 


Heflections  arising  out  of  the  Rev.  C.  T.  James's 
eloquent  address  and  the  afternoon  discussion,  on 
labourers'  education  we  have  already  offered  to 
our  readers.  We  shall  now  give  a  few  more, 
which,  on  the  contrary,  were  never  likely  to  occur 
to  anybody  from  a  perusal  of  what  passed  at  the 
Farmers'  Club.  Our  working- classes,  having  no  news- 
paper, edited,  contributed  to,  and  supported  by  them- 
selves, speaking  their  views  and  stating  their  wants 
and  wishes,  read  what  we  write  for  them,  and  have 
their  case  always  pleaded  by  men  of  a  class  above 
them.  A  journal,  therefore,  like  the  Mark-lane  Ex- 
press, representing  all  the  interests  connected  with 
agriculture,  whether  owning,  occupying,  or  1  abouring, 
should  not  be  frugal  of  its  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the 
workman,  while  giving  due  regard  to  the  rights  and 
duties  of  the  landlord  and  tenant-farmer.  The  subject 
of  improving  the  educational  condition  of  the  agricuU 
tural  labourer  was  or  should  have  been  treated,  on 
the  above  occasion,  in  its  relation  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  farmer.  We  would  now  extend  the  topic  in  a 
somewhat  new  direction,  bearing  upon  the  welfare  of 
the  labourer  himself,  and  through  him  of  the  whole 
community. 

It  is  certainly  worth  while  to  persist  in  urging  upon 
sluggish  and  short-sighted  farmers  that  their  interests 
would  be  advanced  by  doing  a  little  bit  of  philanthropy 
among  their  work-people;  and  there  are  many  igno- 
rant masters  yet  left,  who  cannot  perceive  any  good  in 
making  their  men  more  thoughtful  as  well  as  more 
hundy  than  they  now  are.  But  our  intelligent  men  of 
business  admit  all  you  can  plead  on  behiUf  of  more 
extended  education  (that  is,  of  mental,  moral,  and 
bodily  training),  and  deplore  with  you  that  the  thing 
remains  so  scantily  and  insignificantly  done.  Shrewd 
and  calculating,  as  well  as  right-minded  and  benevolent 
men,  agree  that  it  would  be  better  for  all  classes  if 
labourers  could  have  higher  wages,  earned  more  at  piece- 
work than  by  the  day,  and  were  paid  perhaps  partly 
in  bread' corn  or  barley  fur  home-brewing.  If  their 
homes  were  more  decent  and  comfortable;  if  they 
universally  had  rood-pieces  for  potatoes,  grain,  and 
garden  vegetables  (not  omitting  floral  beauties  by 
cottage-doors  and  windows),  and  did  they  all  possess, 
if  not  the  poor-man's  Elysian  blessedness  of  a  milk, 
giving  cow  agisted  by  the  master,  at  any  rate  a  sleek 
economixlng  pig  or  two  in  the  manure-making  sty. 


You  may  add  also  every  variety  of  sick-dub,  coal- 
club,  savings-banks,  &c.,  for  providence  and  mutual 
help,  and  crown  the  list  with  evening-classes  for  adults, 
and  time  and  opportunity  for  good  training  for  their 
families,  with,  perhaps,  athletic  games  and  rural  fes- 
tivals in  which  all  classes  may  cheerily  mingle. 

Still  further,  every  one  whose  views  are  worthy  of  re- 
spect acknowledge  that  farmers  are  greatly  to  blame  fiv 
their  remissness  in  many  of  these  matters ;  that  clergy- 
men, and  squires,  and  people  of  influence  and  power  are 
accusable  of  great  neglect  in  some  points ;  and  that 
landowners  and  proprietors  are  impeachable  with  re- 
ference to  others.  Then  again,  the  good  ladles,  who, 
like  improvised  Sisters  of  Mercy,  parcel  out  "  their 
poor"  into  visiting  districts,  tell  us  that  personal  im- 
providence and  recklessness  in  the  men,  and  a  want  of 
ability  for  cooking,  soup-making,  and  working-up  of 
domestic  odds-and-ends  in  the  wives,  mothers,  and 
daughters,  are  sufficient  to  account  for  much  of  the 
labourers'  poverty.  Even  beyond  these,  there  is  the  tee- 
totaller charging  the  brewers  and  publicans  with  being 
at  the  bottom  of  more  than  half  the  mischief  and  misery. 
It  is  a  matter  for  general  congratulation  that  we  at  last 
know  and  admit  these  things,  and  that  we  treat  the 
labourers'  case  in  a  better  spirit  than  we  did.  At  an 
agricultural  meeting,  when  the  hard-handed,  hard- 
headed  fellows  come  up  into  the  dining-hall  to  receive 
the  golden  honours  for  prize  ploughing,  and  the  careful 
old  servant,  housemaid,  and  the  diligent  scholar,  or 
clever  little  needlewoman  from  the  parish  school, 
share  in  the  distribution  of  rewards,  the  benevolent 
vicar  or  his  indefatigable  curate  makes  a  fatherly  ad- 
dress to  this  ilite  of  the  working-classes,  fairly  and 
good-humonredly  adverting  to  the  above-mentioned 
grievances — generally  concluding,  by-the-bye,  with 
an  earnest  appeal  against  tobacco  and  the  beer-shop, 
just  as  the  health  of  the  labourer  is  being  drank 
by  their  masters  with  "  three  times  three."  On 
greater  occasions,  too,  our  noble  lords  and  right 
honourables,  as  well  as  plain  agriculturists,  in  dilating 
upon  the  **  operative"  question,  invariably  enforce 
the  prAiciple  that  the  men  who  slave  for  the  community, 
for  capitalists  and  gentry,  have  a  right  to  receive 
education  and  assistance  from  the  classes  above  them  ; 
and  that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  all,  above  the  position 
of  being  drudges  of  society,  to  help  their  toiling  brothers 
in  proportion  to  the  measure  of  their  own  affluence  and 
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prosperity.  Thus,  it  is  not  only  the  selfish  principle 
(or  want  of  '*  principle")  within  ns  that  is  appealed. 
Something  more  is  set  before  ns  Uian  the  mere 
advantage  to  oorselves  of  having  betier-ied,  better- 
boosed,  better-tanght  <'  lower  orders ;"  of  having 
fewer  pestilential  and  feverous  courts  and  back  lanes 
to  involve  ovr  wealthier  mansions  in  their  subtle  poi- 
soning, and  having  fewer  temptations  of  want  and 
ignoninoe  and  vice  preesing  the  poor  torobandhate 
and  attack  the  rich.  Our  sense  of  fidmees  and  honour, 
our  sympathy  and  generosity  mre  appealed  to,  and  we 
are  constrained  to  declare  whether  or  not  it  is  fair  and 
righteooB  that  our  fellow-dtizens,  who  strain  their 
sinews,  waste  their  energies,  and  hazard  their  health 
and  eidstence  most,  should  eat  of  the  plainest,  and  be 
eomlbrted  with  the  hardest  Or,  that  they  should  dwarf 
and  dwindle  on  dry  bread,  while  the  more  for- 
tunate and  idle  partake  of  the  best  of  palatable 
Inzories.  Our  own  sense  of  justness  and  fitness 
and  propriety  tells  ns  that  a  condition  of  sodety 
in  which  the  workman  obtains  the  least  part  of  Nature's 
boontiesy  and  does  not  find  that  he  is  **  worthy  of  his 
lure,"  cannot  be  in  accordance  with  the  peHect  and 
normal  government  of  the  universe  by  a  Providence  of 
equity  and  mercy.  Let  us  even  confess  that  thero  is 
something  wrong  in  our  present  social  and  economic 
arrangements  for  distributing  the  profits  of  the  products 
of  labour;  doubtless  permitted  by  the  Ruler  of  the 
nations  for  a  wise  and  righteous  end,  but  which  shall 
he  adjusted  and  compensated  for  in  that  millennial  age 
to  wUeh  the  world  looks  ever  forward. 

Now,  no  one  will  suppose  that  we  aro  going  to 
open  np  the  theories  and  fellacies  of  '<  socialism,"  or  to 
quarrel  with  our  existing  national  institutions.  All  we 
want  to  impress  upon  the  true  labourors'  friends  is,  that 
remedial  and  alle? iating  measures,  good  and  necessary 
as  they  aro,  can  only  be  of  temporary  effect,  and  should 
not  be  nrged  and  agitated  as  if  they  constitnted  a  com- 
plete solution  of  that  perplexing  problem,  the  "  labour 
question."  True,  there  is  plenty  of  work  for  us,  at 
present,  in  getting  such  measures  as  cottage-buildiog, 
piece  work,  allotments,  and  schooling,  admitted  and 
actively  set-about  in  the  right  quarters;  so  that  present 
distress  may  be  allayed,  preeeut  abuses  romoved,  and  a 
brighter  prospect  unfolded  to  the  sons  of  toil.  But  so 
kmg  as  the  framework,  customs,  and  regulations  of 
society  permit  and  estublish  an  imperfect,  unequal, 
and  therefore  dangerous  appropriation  by  diffe- 
rent classes  of  the  nation's  industrial  earnings,  all 
soeh  measures  will  fail  to  reconcile  the  working- 
classes  to  their  position,  or  make  them  as  happy 
and  contented  as  they  should  be.  Anyone  who 
considers  the  general  coodition  of  society  at  the 
present  day,  must  see  that  only  by  a  vast  change 
in  the  character,  sympathies,  and  customs  of  the  va- 
rious classes  of  the  community,  can  there  be  a  period 
inaugurated  la  which  men  shall  always  be  able  to  com- 
mand their  reasonable  share  of  the  national  store  of 
food  and  comforts,  as  weU  as  of  leisure  for  mental 
culture.  But  in  effecting  this  alteration,  there 
is  no  necessity  for  any  sudden  or  violent  organic 
change  in  our  social  or  political  state.  Nei- 
ther need  we  wait  until  the  Christian  rule  of  **  doing 
unto  others  as  we  would  they  should  do  unto  us"  shall 
be  the  inspiring  motive  in  every  man's  heart.  By 
means  of  sentiment  and  habit  slowly  growing  up  among 
us,  and  as  a  step  toward  the  attainment  of  the  pro- 
phesied world  of  honest  men,  we  believe  it  will  be  pos- 
sible for  all  classes  mutually  to  agree  as  to  their  respec- 
tive functions,  duties,  and  just  scale  of  remuneration ; 
so  that  inequality  and  oppression  shall  be  individual, 
and  no  longer  inflicted  by  one  entire  class  upon  another. 
And  this  time  will  arrive  only  when  men  are  qualified 


for  the  work  allotted  to  them,  and  when  that  work  is 
always  such  as  reasoning,  reflecting  human  beings  may 
be  satisfied  to  spend  their  life  in,  and  earn  their  living 
by.  This,  then,  is  the  point  we  would  enforce— that 
the  only  permanent  and  safe  condition  of  the  working- 
classes  is  when  their  position  is  fairly  and  honestly  as 
good  in  ii$  way  as  that  of  other  classes.  When  no 
man  who  is  too  weak  to  rise  out  of  this  situation  in  life 
need  be  ashamed  of  or  disg^usted  with  it. 

There  are  two  ways  of  endeavouring  to  bring  this 
about— one  consisting  in  measures  for  securing  the 
labourer  better  payment  for  his  toil,  either  in  wages, 
household  comforts,  or  educational  privileges;  and 
the  other  seeking  to  improve  and  elevate  the  nature  of 
the  work  it$eif,  rescuing  the  workman  from  occupa- 
tions purely  animal  or  mechanical,  and  employing  1dm 
in  such  as  engage  the  fkcultles  of  his  mind. 

We  continually  hear  suggestions  for  aiding  the  for- 
mer, but  very  seldom  for  advancing  the  latter  method. 
One  of  the  saddest  fects  connected  with  the  condition 
of  many  of  our  working-classes  is,  that  a  worse  than 
the  primeval  curse  has  fUlen  upon  them.  '*  In  the 
sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat  bread,"  was  the  judg- 
ment pronounced  against  Adam  and  his  posterity. 
Alas !  how  many  of  our  labourers  have  come  to  sufibr 
this  penalty  in  its  narrowed  literal  meaning— eating 
"  bread"  and  bread  only,  often  not  a  sufiiciency  of  that, 
in  recompence  for  '*  the  sweat  of  their  brow !"  But 
with  the  progress  of  machinery,  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation, and  an  enormous  consumptive  demand  for  cheap 
articles  of  prepared  food,  manufactured  apparel,  furni- 
ture, and  workmanship  of  art  and  ornament,  there  has 
gradually  crept  upon  Uie  "  operatives"  a  worse  form  of 
laborious  occupation  than  is  included  in  this  figure  of 
the  perspiring  brow— unless,  indeed,  the  expression  be 
not  only  metaphorical,  but  symbolical.  This  may  be 
taken  to  indicate  that  fearful,  horrible,  and  cruel  wast- 
ing of  the  souls  of  men  in  forms  of  labour  engaging 
only  their  animal  power,  and  calling  for  no  exertion  of 
their  minds,  which  has  become  a  necessity  of  actual 
existence  to  tens  of  thousands  of  pale  men  rightly 
named  '*  mechanics ;"  as  also  to  others  proudly  class- 
ing themselves  in  a  higher  grade  of  occupation.  Our 
*'  mills"  and  "  works"  abound  with  men  and  women, 
young  and  old,  who  would  rejoice  might  they  but  vary 
their  bodily  laboun  and  revive  their  mental  languor 
in  work  that  had  thought  in  it— in  processes  but  the 
least  elevated  above  the  monotony  of  recurrence,  repe- 
tition, and  relentless  copying.  The  joiner  has  scope 
for  contrivance  and  Invention  in  laying-out  a  window- 
sash  of  a  new  pattern,  or  a  staircase  of  novel  combina- 
tion of  curve  and  pitch ;  but  look  at  that  workman  hi 
the  tool-factory,  who  does  nothing  for  days,  months, 
years,  but  cut  out  with  a  turn-saw  rough  wooid  handles 
of  a  shape  marked  out  for  him,  never  finishing  or 
varying  one.  Or  look,  again,  at  that  old  man  bending 
over  a  saw,  and  tap-tapping  its  teeth  with  its  ceaseless 
hammer  to  give  them  the  right  «  set."  The  accurate 
touch  of  his  blow  is  marvellous,  but  for  years  and  yean 
his  daily  life  has  been  consumed  in  as  unintelligent  a 
task  as  that  of  the  horse  pacing  round  his  infinite  mill- 
walk. 

Bodily  toil,  even  excessive  at  times,  is  healthful  and 
invigorating  both  to  the  physical  and  inteilectnal 
faculties.  But  to  labour  your  whole  day,  and  every  day 
for  a  life-time,  at  work  which  has  no  progress  or  diver- 
sity in  it,  no  space  for  design  or  the  exerdsiog  of  the 
gifts  of  a  man's  soul  ever  so  humbly  upon  it— this  is 
true  slavery.  In  extorting  such  protracted  change- 
less labour  of  body,  or  unrelaxed  attention,  to  details 
admitting  of  no  improvement  by  the  thought  of  the 
workman,  we  are  making  not  only  a  slave,  but  a  ma- 
chine of  our  brother — causing  him  not  merely  to  yield 
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us  "  the  aervioe  of  hb  body"  but  to  rellnqiMth  for  our 
benefit  the  right  and  opportunity  of  ezerdsing  hie 
mind.  We  are  uting  his  body  and  soul  in  lieu  of  ma- 
chinery of  brass  and  iron.  Not  tliat  we  blame  capitalists, 
howeyer,  for  manu&cturiog  and  consuming,  or  aecnae 
the  upper  classes  of  liying  by  such  repression  and  de- 
gradation of  the  lower.  By  no  means ;  for  we  are  all 
in  fault.  And  the  iactory-girls  spend  years  in  tying 
threads,  in  order  that  the  poor  housewife  elsewhere 
may  procure  cheap  calico ;  and  the  lad  grows  up  to 
manhood  in  the  din  of  the  railworiLi,  feeding  strips  of 
metal  into  the  cutting  engine,  in  older  that  we  may 
save  in  building  and  constructing.  Machinery  has 
wonderfully  extended  knowledge  and  a  high  order  of 
skill  among  workmen.  Still  at  the  same  time  it  has 
made  iminense  numbers  of  human  beings  into  mere 
machines;  and  we  beliere  that  one  of  the  best 
means  of  inaugurating  a  happier  condition  of  the 
labouring-classes,  is  to  introduce  wood  and  metal 
wherever  it  can  be  economically  made  to  take  the  place 
of  human  nerves  and  muscles  and  a  low  order  of  mental 
attention,  confining  manual  labour  to  operations  re- 
quiring thought,  and  exercising  beneficial  effects  on 
the  character  of  the  workman.  One  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  education  is  to  instruct  a  youth  in  the  use, 
and  entrust  him  with  the  care,  of  a  machine  or  process 
needing  the  energy  of  his  mind ;  and  one  of  the  worst 
kindA  of  intellectual  degradation  is  to  bind  him  ten  or 
twelve  hours  a  day  to  labour,  for  which  the  ''unthinking 
horse"  or  other  dumb  beast  might  be  equally  fitted, 
had  it  hands  instead  of  hoofs.  What  a  difference  in 
ability  and  independence  of  thought  between  the  turner 
who  holds  the  tool  to  the  latiie,  or  the  potter  who 
shapes  the  vase  upon  the  wheel,  and  their  men  who 
merely  actuate  the  crank !  What  a  distance  of  inferiority 
between  the  labourer  that  carries  bridu  to  the  scaffold- 
ing, and  him  that  lays  them  in  lintels  or  "  string- 
courses" of  his  own  designiog  t 

While  many  have  pitied  poor  Hodge,  or  rather  the 
smart  intelligent  ploughman  and  carter  that  he  is  ra- 
pidly becoming,  we  do  not  know  that  anyone  ever  dis- 
oovired  the  superiority  of  Hodge's  kind  of  work  over 
many  tasks  performed  by  the  quick-fingered  ''division- 
of.labour"  footory-folk.  But  think  of  the  variety  of  his 
toils— of  his  judgment  in  guiding  a  team,  or  foeding  a 
bullock--in  straightening  a  furrow  or  paring  a  shea's 
foot— in  managing  a  drill,  or  sloping  the  banks  and 
levelling  the  bottom  of  a  ditch  t  Is  there  not  sdectlon 
and  eakulatUm  in  the  plashing  of  a  hedge;  and  taste, 
as  vrell  as  tact  and  skill,  in  the  building  of  an  elegant 
and  noble  rick?  True,  there  is  still  the  old  toU  of 
filling  dung-cart,  for  which  strong-armed  and  weak- 
headed  men  are  proverbially  said  to  be  fitted.  But  the 
progress  of  agiieultnal  mechanics  is  gradually  re. 
Ueving  the  labourer  of  his  more  exeessively  mechanical 
toils.  He  is  delivered  from  the  long  vfinter  discipline  of 
the  flaU ;  relieved  of  shaking-out  grass  and  raking  it 
«p  again  as  hay.  He  has  been  partially  fteed  fiom  the 
hoe;  the  steam  engine,  in  large  farmsteads,  cuts,  grinds, 
and  erusbes  for  him,  leaving  him  to  study  the  vrants 
and  comforts  of  the  animals  under  his  charge.  The 
reaping  machine  has  well-nigh  saved  him  from  tiie 
raokingeeythe  and  arduous  sickle;  the  steam  plough 
will  soon  make  tillage-labour  his  pleasing  occupation 
instead  of  his  burden.  There  might  also  be  a  satisfoc- 
tory  comparison  between  ^e  amount  of  happiness  and 
mental  satisAMtion  which  Hodge  finds  in  the  nature 
and  objects,  and  in  watching  the  successfol  issue  of  his 
toil— ^le  beasts  turned-out  fot  for  market,  the  crop 
proq[Mring  under  his  toil  and  attention,  and  so  on, 
against  the  mere  kno^Hedge  of  having  knocked-off  so 
many  pens  or  buttons  per  day,  and  seen  tiiem  packed 
In  boxes,  never  more  to  be  heard  of. 


Some  readers  may  fail  to  see  at  onos  how  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  nature  of  his  employment  is  to  accomplish 
much  In  benefiting  the  labourer's  condition.  But  just 
consider  that  some  masters,  as  well  as  men,  hold  senti- 
ments on  this  matter,  and  act  in  a  way  which  may  be 
stigmatised,  without  harshness  or  extravagance,  as  a 
q>eoies  of  brutality.  They  care  only  to  keep  their  men 
at  hard  work,  no  matter  at  all  what  the  nature  of  the 
work  may  be,  provided  it  answers  their  purpose  of 
profit— careless  that  human  minds  should  be  smothered 
in  mere  bestial  occupations,  with  the  natural  result  of 
debasing  both  the  slaves  aiMl  their  task-masters.  Such 
employers  never  consider  what  9ort9  tf  labour  are  good 
Jbr  meiif  and  would  have  men  and  women  drawing 
ploughs  and  harrows,  ifit  were  only  legal,  customary, 
and  would  pay. 

But  we  ought  not  to  redton  our  labourers  as  so  many 
''  hands"  merely,  as  the  statisticians  do.  We  are  not  to 
calculate  the  water-power,  vrhid-power,  steam-power, 
hone-power,  and  tnanual^^Hnomr  on  an  estate,  as  all 
alike  in  value,  according  to  the  number  of  pounds 
avoirdupois  it  can  raise  one  foot  per  minute.  We  are 
blaspheming  the  work  of  Ood  to  do  so— who  "  made 
man  in  His  own  image."  Rather  let  us  say.  We  have 
so  many  minds  on  our  estate,  each  capable  of  move  or 
less  exercise  in  invention  and  study;  and  the  aim 
should  be  to  produce  the  highest  reralt  of  yidd  and 
profit  from  the  land,  with  the  least  harm  and  greatest 
improvement  to  the  mental  and  moral  powers  of  the 
workmen. 

Again,  reflect  that  if  the  masses  of  our  popnlatioB 
(who  have  the  heaviest  of  the  national  work  to  do)  are 
ever  to  be  thinking,  well-cultured  men,  and  everybody 
must  wish  they  were  so,  for  the  sake  of  humanity, 
morality,  and  religion,  thsy  must  have  tcork  that  thip 
can  take  pleasure  in.  If  labour  is  to  continue  to  be 
so  extensively  only  a  mechanical  slavery,  the  further 
you  extend  education  and  power  for  thought,  the  more 
dissatisfied  will  labourers  be  with  that  drudgery  ;  and 
all  the  wisdom  and  power  of  the  rich  and  titled  will 
not  hinder  them  from  rebelling  against  it.  Men  have 
no  right  to  be  made  to  toil  in  that  which  they  abhor, 
and  which  holds  down  their  mental  energies,  if  tliere  be 
any  means  for  making  machinery  perform  it  tnitead 
And  there  are  many  cases  in  which.  If  mechanism  can- 
not be  economically  applied  in  such  work,  the  product 
can  be  dispensed  with.  We  honour  those  who  preach 
the  dignity  of  labour,  and  strive  to  introduce  whatever 
means  may  avail  to  make  the  workman's  toil  more 
pleasant  to  him. 

Let  our  readers  meditate  on  this  subject  Let  them 
consider  that  if  "  education,"  when  left  only  to  earliest 
youth,  to  evenings  and  spare  hours,  yet  brings  happy 
results,  how  much  more  may  be  done  by  altering  and 
fxaltjng  the  character  of  such  occupations  as  absorb  all 
a  man's  day  in  what  is  strictly  and  rigidly  machina- 
like  and  material!  We  have  alluded  to  the  introduction 
of  improved  form-implements  as  having  in  many  ways 
lightened  the  pressure  of  the  labourer's  work;  but 
there  are  other  measures  required — such  as  the  relieving 
of  boys  and  girls,  and  also  women,  from  the  painfully 
demoralizing  system  of  field  gang- work;  the  subatitn- 
tion  of  con  tract- work  for  much  that  is  now  unnecessarily 
done  by  the  day,  and  other  methods  of  giving  tha 
labourer  a  direct  personal  interest,  and  therefore  of 
pleasure,  in  the  task  he  is  periorming.  We  only  oige 
a  greater  attention  to  the  principle  <^  empbying  men 
as  much  as  possible  In  suitable  operatkms,  affoniiog 
scope  for  the  greatest  exercise  of  what  thinking  focolty 
they  may  possess — cleaving  practical  suggestions  and 
applications  for  business -people  to  discover  in  the 
course  of  their  daily  arrangements  and  pursoita. 
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THE    EDUCATION    OF    THE    LABOURING    CLASSES— CONSI DERED 
AS    A    NATIONAL    QUESTION. 


The  edueation  of  the  poor  haB  erer  heen  a  stnmbling- 
bloek,  and  so  it  most  continae,  bo  long  as  sectarian 
difE^rences  oontinae  to  exist,  and  to  counteract  the 
eflbrts  of  each  other.  An  exemplification  of  this  took 
place  at  the  last  discossion  of  the  London  Central 
Farmers'  Clab,  where  the  different  speakers  took 
entirely  different  yiews  of  the  question ;  while  the 
testimony  of  what  had  taken  place  in  their  localities  ex- 
hiMed  how  badly  the  present  plan  worked,  and  the 
necessity  of  a  general  rerision  of  the  whole  system. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  James  appears  to  haye  imbibed  the  same 
opinions  that  pertain  to  his  class,  that  it  is  the  bounden 
dtety  of  the  vpper  classes  to  proyide  education  tot  the 
poor.  Aa  a  Christian  duty,  It  undoubtedly  is  so ;  bat 
at  the  same  time  we  moat  admit  that  it  is  the  flrstduty 
of  parsnta  to  proyide  education  for  their  children,  and 
when  nnalde  from  poyerty,  it  then  becomes  the  duty  of 
Um  state  to  supply  it.  Ik  is  to  the  wellbeiag 
of  m  eiyiliied  community,  that  all  its  mem- 
bers should  be  educated  and  trained  in  their  re- 
ligioas  and  moral  duties,  as  well  as  proyided 
wtth  the  means  whereby  afterwards  to  obtain  a  subsis- 
t—ec.  So  that  the  present  system,  as  supported  by 
Tolnntary  sabseriptioDS,  which  always  press  heayily 
wpon  the  charitable  and  well-dlqEK>sed  portion  of  the 
oommanity,  should  be  equalized,  and  borne  by  the 
property  of  the  country,  and  be  paid  through  the  same 
rhannel  as  other  national  charges.  Until  this 
system  is  adopted  education  neyer  can  become  general. 
Wo  caaaot  admit  that  knowledge  is  power,  without  at 
tke  aaaas  ttme  admitting  that  knowledge  is  wealth— 
therelbra  the  educating  a  child  is  in  ftct  oooferring 
wpoQ  it  the  benefit  that  it  would  deriTO  were  it  giren 
the  sun  of  money  considered  as  the  equiyaknt. 

Tlw  middle  dasses  of  this  kingdom  are  sufficiently 
aware  of  the  importance  of  eduoation  as  to  induce 
tiiom  to  bestow  it  upon  thehr  children  sufficiently  to 
enable  them  to  enter  into  tiie  pursuitB  of  after  lifi^ 
similar  to  their  own.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
penaiye  ehargee  that  they  have  to  contend  with, 
aa  it  yery  firequently  happens  to  persons  of  slender 
■Nans,  ayeiagingfrom  £100  to  £S00  per  annum,  that 
the  education  of  their  children,  eyen  when  carried  out 
with  eeooomy,  amounts  to  one-tiiird  of  their  entire 
ineomes.  In  times  of  pressure,  suchhaye&llen  upon  the 
finaery  the  amount  of  education  conierred  on  their 
children  has  been  totally  inadequate  to  thehr  require- 
■ants,  and  far  below  that  fluently  bestowed  upon 
the  children  of  their  labourers,  in  such  parishes  as 
have  aefaools  endowed,  or  supported  by  the  donations 
af  weU-diqKMsd  persons. 

We  mahitain,  therefore,  that  ft  is  the  state  that  is 
hoond  to  proyide  education  for  the  pooi^— not  only  to 
tawiu  it— bat  also  to  oompel  all  persons  haying  pro- 
perty to  contribute  in  fidr  proportion  to  their  means, 
whefiier  Inclined  cft  not,  to  promote  so  desirable  a 
lesult.  As  a  state  necessity,  and  still  further  to  ensure 
it,  parents  ought  to  be  assisted,  to  enable  their  children 
to  be  educated  until  they  attain  the  age  of  twelye 
years  at  least,  or  nntil  they  are  enabled  to  read  and 
write  sufllciently  well. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  teach 
the  children  of  the  poor  anything  beyond  reading, 
uniting,  and  simple  arithmetic,  accompanied  with 
mnd  moral  inoaieatfton  and  reUgious  teaching,  soah 


as  the  state  Is  bound  to  proyide ;  beyond  this,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  parent  to  proyide,  as  the  means  of  fur- 
thering the  progress  of  his  children  through  life; 
neither  is  it  necessary,  as  it  cannot  be  expected  that  all 
men  and  women  should  be  equally  endowed  with 
mental  ability — the  different  g^rades  of  society  do  not 
require  it,  neither  would  it  produce  what  Mr.  James 
so  strongly  contends  for — skilled  artizans  and  labour- 
ers. That  department  of  education  does  not  pertain 
to  the  schoolmaster,  but  devolyes  upon  the  parent  to 
complete,  either  by  his  own  tuition,  or  that  of  others 
appointed  by  him  to  the  task. 

In  rural  districts  the  necessity  or  carelessness  of 
parents  is  the  main  obstacle  to  this  education  of  their 
children.  We  know  that  the  utmost  diffioulty  exists 
in  procuring  scholars  for  the  schools,  and  eyen  when 
prooared  lie  irregularity  that  preyails  preyents  the 
education  of  the  child  proeeoding  steadily,  or  con- 
tinuing long  enough  to  become  of  any  material 
adyantage.  The  ideas  that  preyail  among  the 
disoentii^  classes  of  the  poor  too  frequently  operate 
to  their  own  injury,  eq>edally  if  the  school  happens  to 
be  an  endowed  one,  or  in  any  way  under  the  control 
of  a  clerg^rman.  On  the  other  hand,  the  strict  disci- 
pline enforced  by  the  latter  in  the  teaching  of  children 
has  the  effect  of  driying  away  many  from  the  school 
that  would  in  its  absence  haye  been  too  glad  to  hayc 


Such  is  the  difi^arence  in  the  natural  endowment  of 
the  human  mind,  that  education  beoomes  only  the 
stepping-stone  by  which  men  become  adyanoed — the 
most  skilled  artisans  are  those  who  frequently  hays 
been  the  least  educated — the  same  also  holds  good  with 
our  agricultural  labourers;  and  so  long  as  the  one  con- 
tinues an  artizan  and  the  other  a  labourer,  education 
simply  considered  would  not  hate  produced  a  better 
WOTkman.  Not  that  we  advocate  the  opinion  of  some 
maslsrs  that  the  "  weak  in  the  head  and  strong  in  the 
arm  make  tlie  best  labourers,"  but  we  contend  that 
skill  and  tact  are  natural  abilities  that  become  adyanced 
by  practice,  rather  than  by  education.  But  if  we  look 
more  deeply  into  the  question,  we  belieye  that  educap^ 
tion  by  tMidiing  a  man  his  duty,  enables  him  the  better 
afterwards  to  fulfil  it ;  and  if  the  education  of  the 
school  is  supported  by  the  example  and  teaching  of  the 
parent  the  grsatest  benefit  must  inevitably  follow. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  morality  with  the  labouring 
youth  arises  after  they  have  quitted  school,  and  before 
they  become  settled  in  lifo.  So  soon  as  they  can  cam 
sufficient  to  emancipate  themselves  from  their  parentSy 
an  era  widch  usuallycommenoes  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
they  become  their  own  masters,  and  without  any  control 
^nm.  their  parents,  seek  at  the  alehouse,  that  com* 
fort  which  hi  most  instances  could  not  be  found  at 
home— a  comfortable  fireside  and  "Jolly  companions." 
During  the  interval  betwiit  that  period  and  man- 
hood, the  good  instruction  bestowed  upon  them  pre* 
yioudy  becomes  too  frequently  lost 

The  adyantage  derived  by  erening  schools  has 
been  insisted  upon,  but  this  would  be  made  avail- 
able to  a  large  proportion  of  the  labouring 
youth;  during  the  winter  months  only,  could  any 
attendance  at  all  be  obtained,  and  even  then  many 
hours  would  require  to  be  filled  up  beyond  those 
actually  spent  here.  In  allpopalousyilkgesthe  sdiool- 
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room  migbt  be  convertody  at  other  times,  into  a 
readiDg-rooro,  and  at  the  trifling  ezpeoae  at  whkh 
books  can  now  be  procored  of  an  amusing  and  in- 
stmctiTe  character,  the  experiment  is  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  benerolent,  and  wooM  probably,  in 
proportion  to  the  outlay,  be  one  of  the  cheapest  modes 
of  supplying  the  wants  of  the  labouring  classes. 

The  experience  produced  by  our  union  schools  is  not 
yery  satisfactory,  the  children  are  instructed  in  the 
elements  of  learning  but  are  perfectly  helpless,  as 
Mr.  James  expressed,  of  the  best  manner  of  using 
their  arms  and  legs.  This  arises  in  a  great  measure 


from  most  of  our  unions  not  having  sufficient  land  upon 
which  to  train  them  in  such  employment  as  they  may  be 
called  upon  in  after-life  to  perform. 

In  conclusion,  we  can  only  state,  that  although  in- 
superable difficulties  appear  to  inyest  the  question, 
we  belicTe  that  they  are  more  imaginary  than  real;  and 
if  the  task  of  laying  down  a  system  of  national  education 
was  only  set  about  in  earnest,  and  with  a  desire  to  pre- 
Tent  our  prejudices  operating  so  as  to  oyeroome  our 
reason,  we  should  very  soon  become  convinced  that  it 
was  no  very  difficult  task,  and  feel  surprised  indeed, 
that  it  could  have  been  so  long  delayed  in  execution. 


THE    STEAM-ENGINE     AND     OTHER     MACHINERY     TRIALS     FOR 
THE    CHESTER    MEETING-SUGGESTIONS. 


1  have  been  much  interested,  as  also  greatly  amused, 
by  reading  the  various  observations  and  suggestions 
made  by  £e  respective  manuAicturers  of  steam-engines, 
thrsshing-mschines,  mills,  chaff-cutters,  &c.,  &c.,  rela- 
tive to  the  triennial  trial  of  these  classes  of  machines,  as 
already  arranged  to  be  tested  at  the  ensuing  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  to  be  held  at  Chester. 
How  they  are  to  be  met  I  cannot  conceive ;  and  yet  very 
many  of  them  are  truly  valuable.  I  will  try  and  combine 
the  sense  of  them,  and  perhaps  indulge  in  a  remark  or 
two  upon  them  in  passing. 

Triennial  Trials,  —  The  first  observation  I  shall 
notice  is  that  of  triennial  tests  of  merit,  by  which  a 
larger  number  of  implements  and  machines  may  have  a 
chance  of  a  more  extended  and  a  more  efficient  trial.  I 
find  this  plan  is  generally  approved  of  in  its  essence,  but 
grave  objections  are  made  to  its  lull  efficiency.  These 
objections  will  certainly  lie.  It  is  not  right  that  every 
trial  should  invariably  be  made  at  the  time  of  the  meet- 
ing, whether  circumstances  are  favourable  or  not. 
Ploughing,  for  instance,  should  only  be  done  when  the 
soil  and  season  are  suitable.  Reaping  should  only  be 
performed  opon  ripe  crops. 

MedaU  or  Diplomas  —The  next  thing  I  shall  no- 
tice is  the  suggestion  to  set  aside  money-prises  as  a 
token  of  merit,  and  substitute  medals  or  diplomas.  I 
don't  like  this.  A  money- prise  is  undoubtedly  no  great 
object  to  a  large  and  wealthy  firm :  a  medal  is  always  in 
view;  but  how  many  poor,  hard-working  men  have 
come  out  as  clever  inventors  and  mechanists,  to  whom 
the  clianoe  of  a  money- prise  has  been  ag^eat  incentive, 
and,  when  obtained,  a  great  help  !  Besides,  Old  John 
fiuU  loolcs  to  the  money :  bis  pride  does  not  consist  in  a 
medal  encased  in  morocco  :  he  loves  to  hear  the  chink ; 
on  hearing  which  he  will  work. 

Trial  of  Steam  Engines,  —  The  trial  of  steam- 
engines  I  will  next  notice.  It  is  one  of  high  importance' 
and  is  the  most  valuable  investigation  to  be  made 
at  Chester.  It  deserves  the  utmost  care  in  perfecting  all 
the  arrangements  for  a  satisfactory  and  conclusive  trial. 
For  this  purpose  the  society  puts  forth  certain  con- 
ditions to  be  observed  by  competitors.  This  is  right 
enough,  to  a  ceruin  extent :  it  is  quite  right  to  cause 
exhibitors  to  particularise  and  define  the  amount  of 
horse-power,  the  thickness  and  quality  of  the  boiler- 
plates, the  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  the  length  of  stroke 
of  the  piston,  the  number  of  retolutions  of  the  crank- 
shaft, the  diameter  and  weight  of  the  fly-wheel, 
and  also  of  the  driving*pulley  and  its  width  and  speed, 
together  with  a  sectional  plan  of  the  boiler,  showing  the 
action  of  the  fire  upon  the  flues,  end  stating  the  area  of 
fire-surface,  and  the  clear  water-space  between  the  tubes ; 
this  is  perfectly  correct,  but  beyond  this  1  don't  see 


that  more  ought  to  be  requhred  of  them ;  all  other  mat- 
ters should  be  left  to  their  discretion.  The  trials,  I 
presume,  are  intended  to  ascertain  and  prove  the  value 
of  the  engine  under  trial,  with  all  its  merits  or  demerits, 
and  with  all  its  improvements  and  additions,  be  they 
good  or  bad,  as  exhibited  before  the  judges  by  the  sanguine 
exhibitors.  The  Society  should  be  prorided  with  every 
necessary  scientific  spparatus  to  test  tfaejNiwer,  to  prove 
the  quantity  of  water  used,  and  the  amount  oi  ewspora" 
tion.  Indeed,  every  aid  must  be  offered  by  the  Society 
to  insure  a  perfect  trial ;  but  every  manufacturer  should 
be  left  perfectly  free  to  take  his  own  course  in  the  con- 
struction and  manufacture  of  his  engine.  It  is  for  the 
judges  to  say  if  he  has  succeeded  in  producing  the  best 
in  bis  class.  I  take  it  as  a  necessary  adjunct  that  exhi- 
bitors shall  be  required  to  state  of  what  and  how  sudi 
parts  of  their  eng^  ii  constructed,  which  does  not  ap- 
pear to  the  view  of  the  judges ;  beyond  that,  the  judges 
should  detect  any  defect,  or  note  any  progreision,  and 
the  Society  should  always  have  the  power  to  take  to 
pieces  any  engine  for  examination,  if  required  by  the 
) edges.  In  arranging  for  the  trial  of  these  engines,  the 
coal  should  be  of  the  best  bituminous  quality,  equally 
broken  and  clear  from  rubbish  or  dust,  all  accurately 
weighed  from  the  same  heap.  The  trisls  should  take 
place  under  a  suitable  shed,  containing  the  engine  and 
dynamometer. 

Thrashing  Machines. — The  grain  to  be  thrashed 
should  all  be  from  the  same  stack,  and  the  sheaves  should 
be  weighed  as  well  as  counted.  The  trial  should  take 
place  also  under  a  suitable  shed,  and  should  extend  to 
fifteen  or  thirty  minutes  each,  during  which  time  every 
circumstance  in  the  working  and  dr^ng  must  be  care- 
fully noted  by  the  engineers  and  judges,  and  the  produce 
weighed  ss  well  as  measured,  thus  making  a  double  teat 
— the  weight  and  quantity— the  greater  weight  proving 
the  better  dressing. 

Mills  qfall  kinds. — At  the  Lincoln  Meeting  a  standard 
sample  was  crushed  or  ground,  and  time  given  for  ex- 
hibitors to  adjust  their  mills  to  this  standard,  and  from 
this  point  the  adjudications  were  made.  At  Carlisle, 
the  best  samples  produced  with  the  least  waste  of  power 
was  the  chief  guide.  This  was  carefully  tested.  I  re- 
collect seeing  a  mill  there  dancing  about  under  trial 
most  amusingly,  owing  to  ill-regolated  power.  This  is 
a  great  point  for  consideration.  They  should  have 
thirty  minutes  each  for  a  trial,  and  time  for  adjustment 
for  different  qualities  of  flour  and  meal. 

Chqg^  Cuttei'S. — These  are  very  various  in  make 
and  adaptation,  and  qualified  for  cutting  different  lengths. 
In  trial  all  should  be  set  to  accomplish  the  same  kind  of 
work,  and  to  cut  the  same  length  of  chaff;  otherwise  no 
real  test  can  be  given.   It  is  suggested  that  some  foreign 
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be  mad  along  with  the  itriw,  to  show  the 
length,  t.e.,  a  pieoe of  aoft  wood,  or  ilip  of  pine.  Thii 
woald  be  aerrioeable.  The  breiJc  or  dynamometer  will 
prore  the  power  abflorbed,  and  the  meaiore  the  qnantitj. 
J>ressvtg  Mackmes.-^ThtM,  if  poiaible,  are  more 
▼aried  in  pattern  and  nsei  than  chaff-enginet.  These 
madiines  dioold  be  made  capable  of  performing  all  kinds 
of  dretaing,  from  the  fonlMt  com  to  fine  leedi.  The 
dynamometer  readily  shows  the  power  nsed.  The 
{edges  decide  the  work. 

Adjudieation  by  Pointi.^The  last  thing  I  shall  notice 
In  tl^s  short  paper  is  the  novel  mode  suggested  by  several 
mannractnrers  for  arrifing  at  a  satisfactory  adjudication, 
Tis.,  by  the  representation  of  a  given  number  of  points. 
Take  Messrs.  Ransomes  and  Sims' suggestion  as  to  points. 


Doty  done 


1.  DorabOity, 

2.  Btmplidty, 
8.  Material  sad  work- 

maDtbip,  „ 

on  4.  Contumptionofcosl,    n 

6.  Portability.  „ 

6.  Price  per  hone-power,  „ 


Points, 
to  count  20 
20 


20  UoO  points. 

20  j 

10 

loJ 

What  work  for  judges,  even  with  this  defined  for  their 
guidance !  What  is  to  rule  them  ?  If  one  machine  is 
somewhat  better  finished  than  another,  is  it  to  count  20 
points;  and  the  other,  of  which  the  judges  have  a 
wavering  opinion  as  to  what  is  best,  to  count  nothing  ? 
Again,  Uie  latter  may  be  the  most  simple  in  construc- 
tion by  some  slight  difference,  then  it  counts  20 ;  the 
first  nothing,  and  so  on.  Then  what  are  the  tests  of 
durability  but  material  and  workmanship  ?  and  so  both 
get  the  20  points.  Then  again,  what  is  portability :  a 
Ught  frame  on  light  carriages  ?    That  would  never  do ; 


yet  it  gets  10  points.  Again,  price  per  hone^powerf 
Why  it  seems  the  lowest-prioed  or  the  least  costly  make 
would  win  here,  when  generally  the  best-made  engines 
are  the  most  costly ;  yet  it  has  the  10  points.  Con- 
sumption of  ooal  has  somethfaig  definite.  Here  a  test 
can  be  applied ;  so  we  will  give  the  10  or  20  points  as 
these  gentlemen  suggest.  In  many  machines  similar  re- 
sults may  be  obtained.  Thrashing-macMnes,  dressing- 
machines,  chaff-engines  snd  mills  might  posdbly  be  so 
determined,  because  they  each  have  many  '*  duties*' 
to  perform,  and  a  given  number  of  points  might  indi- 
cate grades  of  merit,  but  it  would  be  very  indefinite. 
If  points  are  to  be  adopted  as  an  index  of  merit,  the 
division  must  be  free  and  open;  it  must  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  judges  to  place  such  a  number 
of  points  to  the  merii  as  it  is  entitled  to,  and  not 
have  it  defined  for  them.  What  bones  of  contention  I 
Points — defined  points — will  never  do ;  they  would  fre- 
quently bring  inferior  machines  and  implements  first.  I 
have  often  seen  splendidly-made  machinery  which  was 
of  no  practical  use.  The  mill  I  have  named  was  pre- 
cisely of  that  class  :  it  appeared  of  beautiful  manufac- 
ture, but  the  break  proved  it  worthless.  I  see  no  true 
way  of  solving  these  difficulties  better  than  to  trust  to 
the  free  unprejudiced  judgment  of  really  good  practical 
men,  aided,  as  they  now  are,  by  so  many  true  mechanical 
and  scientiflc  powers.  The  power  used  can  be  de- 
teoced  to  the  greatest  nicety  by  the  dynamometer.    The 

auantity  and  evaporation  of  water  can  be  ascertained  by 
ie  water-meter.  The  coals  can  readily  be  weighed, 
and  other  matters  ean  be  proved,  so  that,  in  fact,  the 
judge  of  implements  and  machinerv  is  vastly  aided  in 
coming  to  a  decision  ;  and  he  has,  ror  the  most  part, 
mainly  to  exercise  his  judgment  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
work  performed. 


THE    BIRMINGHAM    AND    MIDLAND    COUNTIES    FAT    CATTLE 

AND    POULTRY    SHOW. 


At  an  agricultural  exhibitioo,  that  at  Birmingham, 
even  aa  a  commercial  speculation,  should  be  eminently 
soeoeaful.  It  enjoys,  in  a  word,  just  double  the  at- 
tractions of  any  other  such  gathering.  Quite  as  many, 
or  more,  people  go  to  see  the  Poultry  than  there  do  to 
see  the  Stock.  Whereas  at  other  meetings  the  cocks 
and  bens  are  of  little  consideration,  and  half  the  visitors 
most  likely  never  look  at  them.  Birmingham,  from 
the  very  first,  has  had  a  long  lead  in  this  respect  that 
has  never  been  approached.  We  have  had  Poultry 
dhows  in  Baker-street  and  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  The 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  itself  has  ventured  on  a  few 
mild  accessories  of  the  kind.  Even  exhibitors,  however, 
think  comparatively  very  little  of  them ;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  taking  the  prize  for  the  best  pen  at  Bingley 
Hall  is  something  equivalent  to  winning  the  Derby, 
or  the  Gold  Medal  at  Smithfield.  StiU,  in  the  very  face 
of  this,  with  everything  as  well  done  as  it  could  be, 
the  funds  of  the  Midland  Counties  Show  have 
not  been  in  too  flourishing  a  condition.  The  fcust 
is,  or  was,  the  Society,  like  many  an  individual 
ere  now,  had  over-housed  itself.  Bingley-hall  is, 
by  this,  proverbially  well  known  as  the  best  show- 
yard  in  the  three  kingdoms;  but  then,  unfortunately, 
it  is  nothing  more.  For  fifty-one  weeks  in  the  year 
the  Hall  la  UtUe  better  than  a  dead  letter.  The  Bound- 
ing Brothers  may  occasionally,  for  a  day  or  so,  display 
their  athletic  forms,  or  Madame  Robinsino  pirouette 
from  the  back  of  a  pidimld  steed.  Bat  beyond  this  the 


Society  has  so  far  had  little  to  aid  them  in  paying  so 
large  a  rent ;  and  consequently,  although  they  have 
done  everything  to  ensure  the  attendance  of  visitors, 
they  have  still  had  serious  difficulties  to  contend  with. 
There  may  be  something  of  a  lesson  or  a  moral  in  this. 
There  is  scarcely  a  spectator  or  an  exhibitor  enters 
Bingley-hall  but  says  at  once,  "Ah!  we  ought  to 
have  such  a  place  as  this  for  our  London  shows  I"  We 
were  told  as  much,  over  and  over  again,  during  this 
past  week.  But  yet  a  little  reflection,  ere  we  proceed 
to  such  a  step,  may  be  not  altogether  unadvisable. 
Whose  money  is  to  build  7  What  shall  we  do  with  our 
hall  when  we  have  no  fat  cattle  to  put  in  it  ?  And  would 
it  be  sure  to  be  a  safe  speculation  in  other  ways  ?  The 
Birmingham  Show  has,  we  repeat,  the  best  place  for 
its  meeting  of  any  we  ever  entered ;  and  the  one  great 
drag  on  the  Society  is  this  self-same  capital  place ! 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  '*  the  Mid- 
land Counties"  is  In  a  desponding  or  declining  con- 
dition. The  reverse  of  this  is  the  case.  The  Council 
last  year  boldly  fiuied  their  rent-difficulty,  and,  by  a 
little  exertion  amongst  themselves,  have,  we  believe, 
nearly  conquered  it.  As  for  the  Meeting,  it  is  now 
better  supplorted  in  every  way  than  it  hitherto  has  been. 
The  Society  gives  more  money  in  premiums,  the  ex- 
hibitors enter  in  greater  numbers,  and  the  character  of 
the  Meeting  is  manifestly  improving.  The  Poultry 
Show  no  longer  depends  on  monstrosities  or  "  rages," 
bat  is  reaUy  what  it  should  be— a  coUecUon  of  useful 
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birdi.  Asa  gathering  of  akock,  agaiD,  the  weak  places 
hare  been  gradually  filled  ap,  more  partieulariy  within 
the  last  year  or  two ;  since  care  has  been  taken  to  a^  oid 
any  fhrther  collision  with  the  Smithfleld  week.  The 
Birmingham  Meeting  has  still  its  own  especial  features 
in  full  force— its  Herefords  and  Long-horn  cattlo, 
Shropshire  sheep,  and  Tamworth  pigs.  But  it  has,  with 
these,  other  sorts  as  well  represented ;  and  is,  indeed,  a 
Midland  Coanties  Show  no  longer.  You  may  look  to 
the  beet  of  their  breeds  here  almost  as  certainly  as  yom 
would  in  London;  and  we  shall  be  by  no  means  Bur. 
prised  to  see  the  Gold  Medal  beasts  of  Bhigley  Hall 
equally  distinguished  this  week  in  Baker-street. 

It  will  be  rather  strange  if  they  are  not.  Mr.  Shaw's 
Hereford  oz  and  Colonel  Towneley's  shorthorn  cow 
are  two  ss  fine  specimens  of  their  several  breeds  as  were 
almost  erer  seen.  Were  it  not  for  a  little  dip  in  the 
back  of  the  ox,  or  hsd  the  cow  only  a  rather  better 
head,  either  might  haye  been  passed  as  perfect.  Mr. 
Shaw's  beast  is  a  magnificent  animal,  of  immense 
length  and  depth,  with  all  the  good  points  of  the 
Hereford  beautifully  deyeloped.  There  was  no  mistake 
about  his  claim  to  the  Gold  Medal ;  while  it  is  apleasore 
to  see  this  carried  off  by  a  new  man.  Beyond  the  local 
shows  of  his  neighbourhood^  or  as  the  exhibitor  of  a 
few  good  sheep  at  this  show,  Mr.  Shaw's  name  is  not  a 
familiar  one  in  the  catalogue :  and  the  only  previous 
occasion,  we  hear,  on  which  this  ox  had  been  shown, 
was  at  Rugby  within  the  last  fortnight,  where  at  course 
he  was  also  placed  the  first  of  his  class.  Colonel 
Towneley,  the  owner  of  the  Qold  Medal  cow,  is  far  more 
generally  Imown  as  a  successful  exhibitor,  and  this  cow 
herself  has  some  fiime  in  our  show-yajHls.  She  is, 
moreover,  net  only  one  of  the  best  looldng, 
but  one  of  the  best  bred  of  her  kind.  As 
recently  as  the  end  of  last  July  "  Victoria"— for 
so  is  she  called  —  was  declared  to  be  the  best 
Shorthorn  cow  at  the  Salisbury  Great  National  Meet- 
ing.  She  was  also  the  beet  of  her  year  at  Chelmsford 
in  1856.  She  is  of  capital  proportions,  roomy,  and  of 
excellent  quality.  She  is  just  four  years  old,  and 
has  had  one  calf.  The  first  prize  breeding  boar 
at  Salisbury  was  the  first-prize  fat  pig  at  Birming- 
ham. So  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  breeding  stock 
show  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Sodety  is  homing 
a  mere  "  feeder"  to  our  fat  cattle  shows  of  a  few  weeks 
on.  You  are  told  to  admire  a  magnificent  beast  or  a 
good  pig,  and  think  to  yourself  how  much  such  ani- 
mals will  do,  now  their  merits  are  known,  to  improve 
our  breeds.  Most  impotent  conclusion  I  By  Christmas- 
day  they  will  be  selling  as  beef  and  baoon. 

There  is  another  bad  habit  creeping  into  these  meet- 
ings, that  may  be  very  appropriately  notioed  here. 
For  the  last  few  seasons  the  entry  of  Devon  cattle  has 
been  gradually  getting  better  and  better  at  the  Midland 
Counties  anniverssries.  This  year  the  improvement 
is  very  marked.  Lord  Leicester  takes  the  two  prizes 
for  the  oxen  or  steers,  with  a  pair  of  his  own  breeding. 
The  first  prize  is  one  of  the  most  evenly-fed  oxen  ever 
seen,  and  both  are  admirable  specimens  of  that  multum 
in  parvo  capability  (of  packing  a  great  deal  of  meat  in 
a  small  compass)  that  so  signally  dbtinguishes  the 
Devons.  Mr.  Heath  supports  his  Lordship  with 
another  brace  of  very  beautiful  beasts,  both  highly 
commended ;  and  then  we  come  to  a  third,  also  highly 
commended.  This  turns  out  to  be  nothing  more  or  lees 
than  the  Gold  Medal  Smithfleld  Club  ox  of  last  Christ- 
mas,  then  the  property  of  Mr.  Heath,  but  now  standing 
in  the  name  of  Mr.  Passmore.  So  that  this  ox  was  fed 
for  the  meeting  in  December,  then  kept  on  for  the  Poissy 
Show  in  the  spring,  and  now  made  up  again  for  an- 
other Christmas  1  He  is  getting  on  for  six  years  old, 
and  has  not  improved  in  any  way  shice  last  year.    This 


is  hardly  an  iUnstration  of  early  matarity,  but  Is  mote 
like  keeping  a  plater  to  run  on,  as  long  as  his  legs  win 
carry  him.  We  did  not  notice  that  those  of  Mr.  Potter'a 
beast  were  fidling  him,  so  that  most  likely  we  shall 
meet  him  about  for  some  seasons  to  come.  By  all 
means  let  young  animals  be  kept  on  to  show  how  they 
will  develop ;  but  really,  re-fbeding  or  fattening  an 
animal  over  four  or  five  years  old  sounds  like  an  ab- 
surdity. The  first  prize  Hereford  steer,  for  example, 
a  wonderful  animal  for  his  age,  of  great  width  and 
weight,  should  be  kept  on  another  year,  as  most 
probably  he  will  be.  By  that  time  he  promises  to  be 
quite  as  good  a  beast  as  that  of  Mr.  Shaw. 

The  show  of  Herefords  was  right  through,  eows, 
heifers,  and  all,  a  very  capital  one.  We  seldom 
remember  a  better  class  of  cows,  and  the  first  and 
second  prises,  of  very  even  merit,  had  all  the  fine  points 
of  the  sort  When  wdl-fed  there  Is  pertiiqw  no  so  telling 
a  looking  beast  as  the  Hereford.  7%e  very  way  in 
which  they  are  marked  gives  them  a  favourable  appear- 
ance. By-the-bye,  is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  wkUe 
Hereford  ?  There  was  one  entered  and  shown  as  such, 
though  we  rather  question  whether,  if  he  '*  claimed 
kindred  here,"  he  would  "  have  that  claim  allowed." 

The  Society  is,  notwithstaodiag,  very  strict  in  its 
regulations  on  matters  of  purity.  Some  very  good- 
looking  Shorthorns,  including  the  prize  one  of  Lord 
Lichfield,  had  to  be  entered  in  the  extra  classes  from 
the  want  of  pedigree,  or  of  some  such  proof  of  their 
descent.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  some  leggy, 
patchy  beasts  in  the  classes  proper,  that  in  these  times 
we  should  have  scarcely  thought  worth  sending.  In 
fact,  the  Shorthorn  oxen  and  steers  were  all  below  the 
mark;  while  the  cows  were  as  good  as  the  others 
were  bad.  Of  seventeen  Shortiiom  eows  and  heiftrs 
exhibited,  sixteen  had  either  premiums  or  commenda- 
tions. The  judges,  to  be  sure,  were  very  liberal  in  this 
respect,  and  commended  occasionally  where  they  had 
better,  perhaps,  have  not  left  their  sign.  But  this  was 
not  the  case  with  the  Shorthorn  cows,  all  of  which 
fairly  merited  the  compliment.  Indeed  the  eows  were 
all  good,  the  Devons  being  another  excellent  class, 
with  the  Prince  Consort's  heifer  as  the  pick  fi*om 
amongst  them.  She  is  a  most  l>eautiful  creature,  and 
does  equal  oredit  to  the  Prince  as  her  feeder,  and  to 
Mr.  Hole,  of  Dunster,  as  her  breeder. 

The  excellencies  of  the  Longhom  are  certainly  not 
seen  in  a  show-yard.  The  Highlanders  and  Wcteh 
oattle^-both  famous  eating— were  short  in  entries,  and 
no-ways  so  good  as  we  have  seen  them ;  while  the  most 
interesting  cross  was  one  exhibited  by  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort,  who  seems  fond  of  experiuMnta. 
This  was  between  a  West  Highlander  and  a  Devon,  in 
which  some  of  the  pohits  of  either  were  well  preserved. 
It  is  satisfhctory  to  see  that  the  LonghOTn  Is  befaiig  ftst 
crossed  into  a  Shorthorn. 

The  sheep  show  at  Birmingham  Is  seldom,  at  least  fai 
point  of  numbers,  a  very  great  one.  Two  or  three  of 
our  fkvourite  sorts  are  genmlly  In  the  hands  of  two  or 
three  as  well-known  breeders.  As,  for  Instance,  Mr. 
Foljambe  and  Lord  Exeter  enter  from  their  Leieester 
flocks,  and  Lord  Walsingham  from  his  Southdowns. 
This  sesson  Mr.  Foljambe  takes  every  premlnm 
awarded  for  the  Longwools,  and  his  Lordship  Is  nearly 
as  successful  as  he  was  Uwt  Christmas  with  his  Downs. 
But  within  a  very  tdw  years  Lord  Walsingham  has 
made  extraordinaiy  progress  with  his  sheep,  and  they 
have  now  quite  acharacterof  their  own — beantifn]  beads, 
straight  backs,  and  great  width  behfaid  the  shoulder. 
So  generally  good,  indeed,  are  they,  that  it  was  again 
difficult  to  pick  out  the  best  of  the  lot,  many  going  to 
a  merely  commended  pen  for  him.  The  Cots- 
wolds  do  not  abound  here,    but  their  cross   with 
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the  Soathdown  wis  leeii  to  grett  advantage. 
People  as  yet  ha?e  soaroely  become  ftuniliar  with  its 
new  title,  but ''  the  Ozfordabire  Down"  is  a  most  useful- 
looking  sheep,  for  almoet  anything  you  require  of  him. 
He  has  here,  howeTer,  some  espedally  formidable  op- 
poaition  to  contend  with.  The  sort  of  all  others  entered 
in  anything  like  numerical  force  is  the  Shropshire 
Down,  a  yariety  eoming  &st  into  fashion,  and  that 
some  think  will  soon  be  at  the  top  of  the  tree.  Still 
eren  the  Shropshire  Down  does  not  stand  quite  on  his 
own  merits.  The  purest  bred  sheep  of  this  kind  in  the 
yard  were  perhaps  those  of  Lord  Aylesford;  and  the 
best,  once  more,  those  of  Mr.  Smith  of  Sutton  Maddock. 
The  latter  have  a  taste  of  the  Southdown  in  them,  im- 
ported from  such  men  as  Jonas  Webb,  Sainsbury,  and 
Lagar.  Both  Uie  first  prize  pens  of  Shropshire,  those 
of  Ur.  Foster,  as  well  Mr.  Smith's,  were  of  this  im- 
proTed  character.  Originally  they  claim  to  be  a  dis- 
tinct breed  of  sheep;  but  now,  like  their  cotem- 
poraries,  the  Hampshire  and  Oxfordshire,  they  have  to 
go  to  the  thoroughbred  Down  as  a  refining  medium. 

The  Midland  Counties  show  of  pigs  is  always  a  great 
one.  The  town  and  neighbourhood  has  a  strong  taste 
for  the  andean  animal;  while  such  men  as  Messrs. 
Watson,  Mangles,  and  Wiley  generally  give  their  sup- 
port. As  we  hsTO  alresdy  intimated,  the  first-prise  fat 
pig  was  Mr.  Mangles'  **  Bendigo,''  the  prize  boar  at 
S^bury,  and  a  most  successful  cross  between  the 
Yorkshire  and  Cumberland  breeds.  His  portrait  ap- 
pears in  the  Farmer* s  Magazine  for  this  month  :  not, 
of  course,  as  a  fot  pig  at  Birmingham,  but  as  a  breeding 
one  at  Salisbury.  The  prize  list  will  show  that  most  of 
oar  best  rarieties  were  well  represented.  The  run, 
howerer,  was  upon  the  Berkshires,  of  which  Mr.  Smith, 
of  Henky-in-Arden,  brought  a  pen  of  Ato  unusually 
good  young  pigs.  Two  or  three  rather  cautiously- 
worded  certificates  were  handed  in  by  the  referees  as  to 
the  ages  of  some  of  the  pigs  exhibited ;  although  it  seems 
scarcely  possible  that  geoUemen  of  character  should  com- 
mit themselTcs  in  this  wise. 

An  excellent  show  of  roots  admirably  arranged,  and 
as  Qsual,  a  most  attractlTe  one  of  pouldry,  complete  the 
dironicle.  As  wc  cannot  find  room  for  the  awards  in 
tins  latter  department,  we  will  allow,  as  far  as  is  possible, 
the  judges  to  tell  their  own  story.  In  addition,  then,  to 
infinite  commendations,  they  declared  the  golden  pen- 
cilled Hamburgs,  to  be  **  every  good  class" — the  golden 
nangled  Hamburgh  to  be  '*an  extraordinarily  good 
daas  "--the  silver  pencilled  Hamburghs  "  a  very  good 
dass" — and  the  same  of  the  silver  spangled.  The 
Polish  they  passed  without  comment,  but  the  Spanish 
were  *' excellent  "•—'*  meritorious  and  useful''^  and 
<•  unusually  good."  The  coloured  Dorkings  '*  mar- 
vdloos !"  and  the  whites  '*  hnproving."  They  delibe- 
lately  pronounced  the  buff  Cochins  to  be  **  beauii^  " 
and  the  browns  "  excellent ;"  some  of  the  game  were  also 
"excellent,"  and  to  the  bantams  they  gave  one  **  gene- 
ral high  commendation."  Of  the  game  bantams  they 
"  could  not  speak  too  highly."  The  geese  and  Rouen 
daeks  furnished  "  good  classes,"  and  the  turkeys  an 
"  excellent  one."  We  can  only  add  to  this,  that  there 
were  pigeons  of  such  fandful  tonsure  and  fashion  as  to 
utterly  ^tS^  description.  We  can  only  hope  such  ex- 
quisites are  never  intended  for  pies.  But  still  a  layer 
of  Mr.  Townelej's  famous  cow,  with  two  or  three  couples 
of  prize  Jacobhis  or  Archangels  over  it,  would  be  "  a 
dainty  dish  to  set  before  a  queen." 

We  have  often  ere  now  had  to  speak  to  the  good 
managemeat  displayed  in  Bingley  Hall.  If  it  were  possi- 
ble to  improve  on  this,  it  has  been  done.  Even  on  the 
best  of  the  shilling  days  there  wss  nothing  like  a  crowd 
or  a  crndu  Rarely  was  there  a  difficulty  to  see  anything 
yoo  wanted  to— having  when  just  as  Mr.  Davis  had 


pitched  his  easel  opposite  a  prize  animal;  or  for  the 
moment,  as  some  right  reverend  enthusisst  held  forth  on 
the  many  beauties  of  a  bird  he  was  anxious  to  buy— or 
to  sell. 

PRIZE     LIST. 

FAT  CATTLE. 

JoDGSS :— Mr.  Samnal  Bloziidge,  Warwick. 

Mr.  John  Tanner  Davy,  Ashtown  House,  South 

Moltoo,  Devon. 
Mr.  Charies  Stokes,  Kmgitoo,  Ksgworth,  Derby. 

HEREFORD  8. 

Class  L— Oxbn  oa  Btxbrs. 

First  pnae  £10,  with  ezta  prist  of  £20  as  beat  Hereford, 

and  GOLD  MXDAL  u  beat  of  all  the  oieo,  Mr.  John  Shaw, 

Honibary  Hill,  Northampton.    Silver  medal  to  breeder,  Mr. 

Bichard  Shirley,  Bawcott;  Munalow,  Bhropahtze. 

Second,  £5,  Mr.  William  Heath,  Ladham  Hall,  Norwich, 
NorfoUr. 

The  Clasi  geiuraHjf  conmended. 

Class  H.— Stbxrs. 

Fint  prise,  £10,  and  silver  medal  as  breeder,  Mr.  John 
Naylor,  Leighton  Hall,  Welshpool. 

Second,  £5,  Mr.  William  Child,  Wigmore  Grange,  Leint* 
wardine,  Hereferddiiiv. 

Commended^  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prinee  Coosott, 
Windsor  Cattle ;  the  Earl  of  Ayleaford,  Paekingtoo,  lor  two 
steers ;  and  Mr.  Joseph  Phillips,  Ardington,  Wantage,  Berk- 
shire. 

Class  IIL— Cows. 

First  prise.  £10,  and  silver  medal  u  breeder,  Mr.  Philip 
Turner,  The  Leen,  Pembridge,  Herefordshire  (bad  three  calves). 

Second,  £5,  Mr.  Edward  Thomas,  Colebatoh,  Biihop's  Cas- 
tle, Shropshire  (Md  two  calres). 

The  Clou  generally  commended. 

Class  IV.— HxiFxas. 
First  prise  £10,  and  lilver  medal  to  breeder,  Mr.  Hear^ 
Hifgini,  Woolaiton  Granite,  near  Lydney,  Qloueeitersbire. 

Second,  £5,  Mr.  Samuel  Walker  Urwick,  Leintball  Starkt, 
lAdlow. 

SHORTHORNS. 
Class  V.— Oxsn  or  Stbbss. 
First  prise  £10,  and  silver  medal  as  breeder,  Mr.  Willism 
EytOD,  Uoncal,  flDirewibury. 

Second,  £5,  Mr.  John  Robinson,  Leckby  Palaee,  Topdiflb, 
Tbirtk. 

Commended,  Mr.  William  Winterton,  Wolvey  Villa,  Nonea- 
ton;  and  Mr.  Henry  Roberta,  Pazford,  Blockley*  Woteester- 
shire. 

Class  VL—Snias. 
First  prise  £10,  and  silver  medal  as  breeder,  Mr.  Riehard 
Stratton,  Broad  Hinton,  Swindon. 
Second,  £5f  Eari  Spenoer,  Althorp,  Northamptonshire. 

Class  VH.— Cows. 

First  prise  £10,  with  eitra  prise  £20  as  beat  shratbora, 
GOLD  MBDAL  u  bsst  of  sll  the  oows,  and  silver  medal  aa 
breeder,  Lientenant-Colonel  Cbarlea  Towneley,  Towneley  Park, 
Bomley,  Laneashire  (bad  one  calf). 

Secondf  £5,  Mr.  Robert  Swinnerton,  Weddington,  Nuneaton 
(had  one  calf). 

Uighly  commended,  Viaoount  Hill,  Hawkstone,  Shropshire 

ihad  three  calves),  and  Sir  Thomas  Whichcote,  Bsrt.,  Aswarby 
*ark,  Falkingham,  Lincolnshire  (had  one  live  calf  and  one 
dead). 

The  Clou  generaUg  commended. 

Class  VUI.— Hbifbrs. 

First  prise  £10,  and  silver  medal  as  breeder,  Lord  Feter- 
sham,  Dnncombe  Park,  Helmsley,  Yorkshire. 

Beoond,  £5,  Mr.  Robert  Gell,  Grimstoa  Hill,  York. 

Highly  commended^  Mr.  Richard  Thomas,  Ryton,  Dorring- 
ton. 

Commended^  Viseouat  Hill,  and  Mr.  Joseph  PhiUips, 
Ardington,  Wsntage. 
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DEV0N8. 
Class  IX.— Oxbn  or  Stsbbs. 
Fint  prise  £10,  with  £20  extra  prise  as  beet  Deroo, 
Lord  Ward's  prise  of  £25  for  best  oz  bred  mtd  fed  by  an  eihi- 
biter,  and  bOtct  medal  as  breeder,  Eari  of  Ltioeater,  Holkham 
Hall.  Norfolk. 
BeooDd,  £5,  The  Earl  of  Leicester. 
Highly  commended,  Mr.  William  Heath  (for  two  oxen),  and 
Mr.  Joseph  Potter,  Witton,  near  Binningham. 
The  Clou  generally  comwunded. 

Class  X.— Devon  Stbbrs. 

First  prise  £10,  and  siWer  medal  u  breeder,  the  Earl  of 
Ajlesford,  Paekiogton. 

Second,  £5,  His  Boyal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort. 

Commended,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  Mr.  TluMnas  White 
Foaracre,  Dorston,  near  Tannton. 

Class  XL— Cows. 

First  prise,  £10,  Mr.  John  C.  Hslte,  Molland,  Deronshire ; 
si]?er  medal  to  breeder,  Mr.  Thomas  Halse,  Molland  (had  fife 
Ml?es). 

Second,  £5,  Mr.  William  Heath,  Ludham  (had  two  calves). 

Highly  commended.  Mr.  Abraham  Umbers,  Weston  Hall, 
Leamington  (had  six  ealTOs)  ;  and  Mr.  James  Hole,  Knowle 
House,  Doniter,  Somerset  (bad  one  ealQ. 

Class  XH.— Hbifbrs. 

First  prise,  £10,  Hit  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort ; 
silver  medal  to  breeder,  Mr.  James  Hole,  Knowle  House. 

Second,  £5,  Mr.  Thomu  White  Foaracre,  Dorston,  near 
TumtOB. 

LONG-HORNS. 
Class  XIIL— Oxbm  or  Stbbrs. 

Prise,  £5,  Mr.  R.  H.  Chapmso,  Upton,  near  Naneaton ; 
silver  medal  to  breeder,  the  late  Mr.  Bamoel  Barbery, 
Wroxhsll,  Warwick. 

Class  XIV.—Cows  or  Hbipbrs. 

First  prize,  £10,  Mr.  JoMph  HoUsnd  Burbery,  Kenil- 
worth ;  silver  medal  as  breeder,  the  late  Mr.  Samael  Barbery 
(had  one  calf). 

Second,  £5,  Mr.  W.  T.  Cox,  Spondon  Hall,  Derby  (had 
three  calves). 

OTHER   PURE    BREEDS    AND    CROSS.BRED 
ANIMALS. 
Class  XV.— Fat  Ozbic  or  Stbbrs. 
First  prise,  £10,  Mr.  Richard  Thomas  Ryton,  Dorringtoo, 
Shropshire ;  silver  medal  to  breeder,  Mr.  J.  K.  Smith,  Rad- 
brook,  near  Shrewsbury  (Short-horn,  Hereford). 
Second  £5,  Lieutensnt-Colonel  Towneley  (Cross-bred). 

Class  XVL^Fat  Covrs. 
First  prise,  £10,  Mr.  Robert  Swinnerton,  Weddiegton, 
Nuneaton;  silver  medal  to  breeder,  Mrs.  Caroline  Wilaams 
Bedworth,  Nuneaton  (Cross-bred — had  one  calQ. 

Second,  £5,  Mr.  Richard  Machio,  Papplewick,  Nottingham- 
shire (L(mg-hom  and  Short-horn  cross — had  one  oslQ. 
Class  XVIL— Fat  Hbifbrs. 
First  prise  £10,  snd  silver  medal  as  breeder,  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort,  Badminton,  near  Chippenham,  Wilts  (West  High- 
land Scotch),  rt  ^  y  s 

Second,  £S,  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  (a  cross  between  a  West 
Highland  Scotch  oow  and  a  Devon  ball) 

Class  XVIIL— Scotch  Oxbn  or  Stbbrs. 
First  prise,  £10,  Mr.  Ralph  Sneyd,  Keel  Hsll,  Suffordshire 
(West  Highland). 
Second,  £5,  Mr.  Ralph  Sneyd  (West  Highland). 

WELSH  BREEDS. 
Class  XIX.— Oxbn  or  Stbbrs. 
First  prise,  £10,  Mr.  William  Heath,  Ludham. 
Second,  £5,  Bir.  Richard  Doig,  Sumey  Farm,  Long  Buck- 
by,  Daventry,  Northamptonshire. 

EXTRA    CLASSES. 
(For  Animsls  not  qualified  to  compete  in  any  of  the  preoeding 

Class  XX.— Oxbn  ob  Stbbbs. 
Prise  £5,  and  silver  medal  as  breeder,  Yisconnt  DiUon, 
Ditehley  Park,  Bnstone,  Oxfordshire. 


Class  XXL— Cows  or  Hbivbrb. 
Prise  £6,  Bail  of  Lkhfield,  Shngborongh,  (ahortiioKB,  had 
one  call). 

SHEEP. 
JuDOBS :— Mr.  Edward  Goigh.  (^vd  HiD,  Shfewsbuiy. 
Mr.  Joseph  Holland  Burbery,  Koulworth,  War- 
wick. 
Mr.  John  Moon,  Hurstboome  Prima,  Whit- 
cfaureb,  Hants. 

Class  XXH.— Lbicbstbbs. 
(Fat  Wethers,  not  exceeding  twenty-two  months  old.) 
First  prise  £10,  extra  prise  £10  as  best  of  alltheLoof- 
wools,  and  silver  medal  as  breeder,  Mr.  Oeotge  SaviDe  Fol- 
jambe,  Osbertoo  Hsll,  Works<^,  Notts. 
Second,  £5«  Mr.  Foljsmbe. 

Highly  Commended,  Mr.  John  Hopper,  Brompton,  Pidicr- 
ing,  Yorkshire. 

Class  XXIU.— Lbicbstbrs. 

(Fat  Weiheis,  exceediBg  twenty-two,  but  not  erwiediBg  thirty- 

four  months  old.) 

No  entry. 

Class  XXIV.  —  Lono-woollbd    Shrbp,   mot    bbing 
Lbicbstbbs. 
(Fst  Wethers,  not  exceeding  twenty-twa  Bsonths  old). 
First  prise  £10,  and  silver  medal  as  breeder,  Mrs.  Wes^ 
Green  HiU  Farm,  Bletehington,  Oxfordshire  (Cotawold). 
Second,  £5,  Mrs.  West. 

Comaieiidcct,  Mr.  Williau  Hewer,  Sevenhampton,  High- 
worth,  Wats. 

Class  XXV. 
(Fat  Wethers,  erceeding  tweoty-twob  bat  not  excsedipg  thirty- 
four  months  old). 
No  entry. 
Class  XXVI.— South  and  otbbr  Down  Shbbp. 
(Fat  Wethers,  not  exceeding  twenty. two  months  old). 
First  prise  £10,  and  silver  medal  as  breeder.  Lord  Walsing- 
ham,  Mertou  Hall,  Thetford,  Norfolk. 
Second,  £5,  Lord  Walsingham. 

Class  XXVH.— South  and  otubr  Down  Shbbp. 
(Fat  Wethers,  exceeding  twenty-two,  hot  not  exceeding  tUrty- 
months  old). 
First  prise  £10,  extra  prise  £10  as  best  of  all  the  Short- 
wools,  and  silver  modal  u  breeder,  Lord  Walsingham,  McrtOB 
Hall,  TbeUord,  Norfolk. 

Second,  £5,  Sir  Robert  Oeorge  Throckmorton,  Bart^  Buck- 
land,  Faringdon. 

Class  XXVHL- Sbropshirb  and  othbr  Black  or 

Grby-pacbd  Suobt-woollbd  Shbbp. 

(Fat  Wethers,  not  exceeding  twenty-two  months  old.) 

First  prise  £10,  and  silver  medsl  as  breeder,  Mr.  Hemj 
Smith,  jon.,  Sutton  Maddock,  Shiffisal,  Shropshire. 

Seoond,  £5,  Mr.  J.  B.  Green,  Msrbw.  Leintwardine, 
Ludlow. 

HigUy  Commended,  Mr.  Holland,  M.P.,  Dombletoa  HalL 
Evesham;  Mr.  William  Ormo  Foster,  M.P.,  Kinver-hill 
Farm,  Stourbridge  ;  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Qreen,  Ifulow  (for  ano- 
ther pen). 

Class  XXIX.— Shropshibb  and  othbr  Black  or  Grbt- 

PACBD    ShORT-WOOLLBD    SHBBP. 

(Fat  Wethers, exceeding  twenty-two,  but  not  exceeding  thhrtj- 
four  months  old). 

First  prise  £10,  and  silver  medsl  as  breeder,  Mr.  W.  O. 
Foster,  M.P. 

Second,  £5,  Mr.  T.  C.  Whitmore,  Apley  Park,  Bridgnorth. 

Highly  commended,  the  Ead  of  Aylesford  and  Mr.  H.  8mith« 
Jan.,  Sutton  Maddock. 

Class  XXX.— Cboss-Bbbd  Shbbp. 
(Fat  Wethers,  not  exceeding  twenty-two  months  old.) 
First  prise,  £10,  silver  medsl  as  best  croes-breds,  and  aOTer 
medal  as  breeder,  Mr.  Adam  Corrie  Keep,  Wollastoo,  WcU- 
ingboroogh  (Sooth  Down  and  Cotswold). 
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ter). 


I,  £5,    the  £arl  of  LeioMter  (Down  and  Leicea- 


HigMy  commended^  the  Etrl  of  Leicettef  (Down  and 
Lacttter). 

Commended,  Mr.  John  WooUlon/  Wellingborough  (South 
Down  and  Cotawold);  and  Mr.  John  Bryan,  Southleigh,  near 
Witney,  Oifordthire  (Crou-bred  or  Oxfordshire  Down). 
Ci.4n8  X3CXL— Pat  Wbthers,  bxcebdino  TwaNTT-rwo, 

BUT  KOT  BXCBBDIMO  TbIBTY-VOUR  MONTHB  OLD. 

Pint  priae,  £10,  and  aUfer  medal  at  breeder,  Mr.  A.  C. 
Keep,  WoUaaton,  Wellingborough  (South  Down  and  Coti- 
woid). 

Second,  £5,  Mr.  A.  C.  Keep,  (South  Down  and  Cotswold). 

PIGS. 
JuDOBS :— Mr.  Edward  Googh,  Grmfel  Hill,  Shrewibury. 
Mr.  Joseph  Holland  Bnrbery,  Kenflwortb, 

Warwickshire. 
Mr.  John  Moon,  Hnrstboume  Priors,  Whit- 
church, Hants. 

Class  XXXH.— Pat  Pigs. 
(Pat  Pigs  of  one  litter,  not  exceeding  ten  months  old.) 

Pirst  priae,  £10.  and  silTcr  medal  to  breeder,  Mr.  T.  R.  B. 
Cartwright,  Aynhoe,  near  Braekley,  Northamptonshire. 

Seeond,  £5,  Mr.  Henry  William  Dashwood,  Dnnstew,  near 
WoodstQd[,  Oxfordshire. 

Class  XXXUL—Pat  Pigs. 

(Pat  Pigs  of  one  litter,  not  exceeding  afteen  months  old.) 

Pirst  prise,  £10.  and  ailrer  medal  to  breeder,  Mr.  Richard 
Benyoo,  Englefield  House,  Reading. 

Second,  £6,  the  Countess  of  Chesterfield,  Bretby  Hall, 
Bvrton-npon-Trent. 

HigUy  commended^  Lord  Leigh,  Stoneleigh  Abbey,  Kenil- 
vwth  ;  and  Mr.  WUliam  James  Sadler,  Calcutt  and  Bentham. 
near  Criekdale,  WUU.  ' 

Commended^  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort:  and 
Mr.  O.  B  Morland,  Chilton  Parm,near  Abingdon. 

Class  XXXIV.— Pat  Pig. 
(Exceeding  Pifteen  Months  Old.) 

Pint  prise,  £6,  and  sil? cr  medal  as  breeder,  Mr.  Georn 
Maai^  Otvendale,  Ripon,  Yorkshire  (Bendigo). 

Second,  £J,  Mr.  Jamea  John  Whiteman,  BrownsoTer,War- 
wkkahire. 

Highly  commended,  Mr.  William  Hemming,  Coldicott,  near 
Moreton-in^he-Marsh. 

Cemmended^  Mr.  WilUam  Parkes,  sen.,  Csmp  Hill,  Birming- 
hjm,  (for  2  pigs) ;  Mr.  Geo.  Bfangles,  (for  another  pig) ;  and 
Mr.  Heory  Thomley,  Marston  Hall,  Birmingham. 

Class  XXXV.— Pigs  of  a  Labgb  Bbebo. 

(Pife  P^  of  one  litter,  exceeding  three,  and  not  exceeding  six 

months  old.) 

Piirt  prise,  £10,  and  sil?er  medal  as  breeder,  Mr  Joseph 
Saiith,  Henley-in-Ardeo,  Warwickshire  (Berkshire). 

Se»od,  £5,  Sir  P.  L.  H.  Goodricke,  Bart.,  Studley  Castle. 

8il7er  medals  to  Mr.  William  Hewer,  Serenhampton.  Hieh- 
wgrth.Wyto  (Berkahire);  Mr.  T.  B.  Wright,  Great  Barr, 
Staffiordshire  (Berkshire;  Mr.  Edward  H.  Pnnce,  Ham  Hill, 
■esr  Worcester;  Mr.  Walter  John  Breach  Scott,  Queen's 
Hotd,  Birmingham ;  and  Mr.  Henry  HoweU,  The  Firs,  Green 
Iabcs,  Birmingham  (Berkshire). 

Highly  commended,  Mr.  James  Atty,  Rugby;  Mr.  William 
Bradiey  Wainman,  Carhead,  Cross  Hilii,  Yorkshire;  Mr.Wm. 
Eodall,  Henley-in-Arden,  Warwickshire  (Improved  Tsm- 
wonh) ;  and  Mr.  Robert  Orerbury,  Henley-in-Arden,  War- 
wickshire  (Berkahire). 

Class  XXXVL— Pigs  of  a  Shall  Bbbbd. 

(Fife  Pigs  of  one  litter,  exceeding  three,  and  not  exceeding  six 

months  old.) 

Pirat  prise,  £10,  and  ailfer  medal  u  breeder.  His  Royal 
Higfaaess  the  Prince  Consort. 

Second,  £5,  Mr.  Samuel  Wiley,  Brandsby,  York. 

Silver  medals  to  Colonel  Pennant,  Penrhyn  Castle,  Bsngor, 
North  Wales ;  B£r.  Robert  Harrison,  Watson,  Bolton  Park, 
WigtoB,  Cumberland  (2);  Mr.  Samuel  Wiley;  Mr.  George 
Hngles ;  and  Mr.  George  Game,  ChurchiU  Heath,  Chipping 


Uighly  commended,  Captain  Robert  Gunter,  Wethciby 
Grange,  Wetherby,  Yorkshire ;  and  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Consort. 

The  following  Certificates  were  given  in  reference  to  the 
pens  of  Pigs  disqualified: 

"Birmingham,  Nov.  28th,  1867. 
"We  hereby  certify  that  one  of  the  pigi  in  Pen  No.  196 
has  a  state  of  its  dentition  which  indicates  that  the  animsl  is 
about  eleven  months  old. 

(Signed)  «<  Jambs  B.  Simonds. 

"RobeetL.  Hunt." 
"Birmingham,  Nov.  28lb,  1857. 
"  We  hereby  certify  that  the  state  of  the  dentition  of  the 
pigs.  Pen  No.  198,  indicates  that  the  animaU  exceed  the  ages 
named  in  the  exhibitor's  certificate. 

(Signed)  "  Jambs  B.  Simonds. 

"  Robert  L.  Hunt." 
*' Birmingham,  Nov.  28th,  1857. 
•'  We  hereby  certify  that  the  dentition  of  the  pigs.  Pen  No. 
239,  shows  that  the  animals  are  of  greater  age  than  repre- 
sented in  the  exhibitor's  certificate. 

(Signed)  "  Jambs  B.  Simonds. 

"RobbetL.Hunt." 

PRIZES  FOR  ROOTS. 

Jddgb.^Mr.  J.  MATTHBWs,Edgbaston  House,  Birming- 
ham. 

Class  I.— A    Silver    Cup    valued   Ten    Guinbas, 

OFFBBBD  by  THE  MAYOR  OF    BiBMINGHAM,  FOR  THE 

BEST  Collection  of  the  four  following  Varie- 

tibs:   Long  Mangold  Wvrzbl,  Globe  Mangold 

WuRZEL^  Swedes,  and  Carrots  ;  Six  Roots  of  Each 

to  be  shown. 

Mr.  Richard  Benyon,  Englefield  House,  Reading. 

Highly  commended^  Mr.  A.  W.  Johnson,  Manor  House, 
Gnnuersbnry.  Ealing,  Middlesex. 

Commended^  Mr.  Robert  Fellowes.  Bitteswell  Hall,  Lutter- 
worth ;  the  Rev,  Thomas  Stevens,  Bradfield  Rectory,  Read- 
ing ;  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Starkey,  Spye  Park,  Chippenham. 

Class  n.->LoNG  Mangold  Wubzbl. 

Pirst  prise,  £2  2s.,  Mr.  Charles  Pratt,  Stratford  npon- 
Avon. 

Second,  £1  Is.,  Mr.  A.^.  Johnson,  Manor  House,  Gunners- 
bury. 

Highly  commended,  Mr.  J.  H.  Horsburgh,  Bradfield,  Read- 
ing. 

Commended,  Mr.  T.  T.  Staioton,  Horsell,  Woking,  Surrey  ; 
Mr.  Richard  Benyoo;  and  Mr.  Saml.  Robinson,  Shaw  House, 
Melbourne. 

Class  IIL^Globb  Mangold  Wurzbl. 

I^nt  prise,  £2  2s.,  Mr.  J.  H.  Horsburgh,  Bradfield,  Read- 
ing. 

Second,  £1  Is.,  Mr.  Richard  Benyon. 

Commended,  Mr.  A.  H.  Johnson  (for  two  lots). 

Class  IV.— Swedes  of  any  Variety. 

First  prise,  £2  2t.,  Mr.  Wm.  Fletcher,  Rsdmanthwaite, 
Mansfield. 

Second,  £1  Is.,  Mr.  Robert  Harrison  Watson,  Bolton  Park, 
Wigtoo,  Cumberland. 

Class  V.— Common  Turnips. 

Piret  prise,  £2  2s.,  Mr.  Geo.  Mangles,  Givendale,  Ripon, 
Yorkshire. 

Second,  £1  Is.,  Mr.  Samuel  Druce,  jun..  Abbey  Farm, 
Eynaham,  near  Oxford. 

Class  VI.— Carrots  of  any  Variety. 

Pirst  prize,  £2  2s.,  Mr.  George  Saville  Foljambe. 

Second,  £1  Is.,  Mr.  George  M'Cann,  Graham  Home,  Mal- 
vern. 

Highly  commended,  Mr.  Wm.  Lay,  Place  Farm,  Chilton, 
near  Abingdon. 

Commended,  Mr.  George  M.  Kettle,  Dsllicott  Home, 
Bridgnorth. 

Class  VII.— Ox  Cabbage. 

First  priae,  £2  28.,  Mr.  Samuel  Robinson,  Shaw  House, 
Melbourne. 

Second,  ^el  Is.,  Mr.  Robt.  Fellows,  Bitteswell  Hall,  Lutter- 
worth. 
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Class  VUL— Potatobs. 

First  prize,  d2  2s ,  Jjord  Leigfa,  Stondeigh. 

Seoond,  dl  U,,  Mr.  Jamei  Howtrd,  Tarleton,  Chorley,  Iab- 
eubiie. 

The  JuDGBS  for  Poultky  wete: 

Mr.  George  Jamet  Andrewi,  Dorebetter. 

Mr.  John  Bsilj,  Moant-ttreet,  Oroeyenor-iqaare,  London. 

Mr.  Thos.  Cballoner,  Bamt  Leys,  Wliitweli,  near  Worksop. 

Mr.  Edvard  Hewitt  Eden  Cottage,  Sparkbrook,  near  Bir- 
miofbam. 

The  Rer.  Robert  FoUeinr,  the  Rectory,  Kirby  Wiake,  near 
Tbirsk. 

Fob  Pigbons. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Cottle,  Palteney.filla,  Cbeltenham. 

Mr.  Edvard  Hale,  Handsworth. 

Rbvbbbb  fob  thb  Aqbb  of  Fiqs. 
PrefiBsaor  limondt,  Royal  Veterinary  College,  London. 

Vbtbrinaby  Inspectob  and  Gbnbral  Rbfbbbb. 
Mr.  R.  L.  Hant,  Cannon-atreet,  Birminghain. 


The  Birmiogbam  exhibition  has  grown  into  such  im- 
portance in  nine  years,  that  it  deserves  even  an  ad- 
ditional notice  beyond  that  embracad  In  our  regular 
report  of  the  Meeting. 

In  the  first  place,  what  a  magnificent  building  for 
the  purpose  is  that  Bingley-hall :  with  ample  room  and 
every  convenience  of  arrangement,  and  even  with  ele- 
gance in  the  construction  of  the  roof  and  the  array  of 
pillars,  in  the  ornamentation  and  blazing  chandeliers ! 
And  this  year  how  comfortably  have  the  enlarged  num- 
bers of  stock  and  poultry  been  accommodated,  by  dis- 
tributing the  stalls  of  roots  and  seedsmen's  specimens 
throughout  various  parts  of  the  great  area !  Would 
that  a  similarly  covered  space  existed  in  the  metropolis ! 
It  would  be  most  valuaole  and  useful  during  other 
months  than  December.  Cannot  a  site  be  found? 
where  is  the  spirit  to  begin;  and  who  will  find  the 
bricks  and  timber  ?  Does  the  Smithfield  Club  answer 
best  to  a  coaxing,  or  a  roasting  ?  Or  is  it  quite  bold 
enough  to  venture  on  such  a  spoc.  (after  the  example 
of  young  Birmingham)  were  it  only  a  little  more 
liberally  fed  with  funds  ? 

Look  at  the  show  in  Binploy  Hall :  we  had  36 
classes  of  stock — including  185  entries  of  cattle,  against 
109  last  year;  53  of  sheep,  against  46  last  year ;  and 
103  of  pigs,  against  101  last  year.  There  were  8 
classes  of  roots— comprising  130  entries,  against  119 
last  year :  69  classes  of  fowl$,  ducks,  geese,  and  turkeys, 
with  l,49d  pens  of  birds,  against  1,416  last  year. 
Six  hundred  exhibitors  this  year— an  increase  of  46 
over  last  time — contributed  toward  the  excellence  of 
the  show ;  and  while  we  had  the  presence  of  the  very 
highest  class  of  fat  stock  and  unsurpassed  poultry,  it  is 
remarkable  that  so  many  of  the  honours  were  carried 
off  by  new  competitors,  or  else  by  those  previously  low 
in  the  scale :  an  evidence  this  of  the  extension  of  first- 
class  breeding  and  feeding;  while  tlie  old  standard 
prizemen  keep  up  their  pace  of  improvement. 

In  examining  the  different  classes,  wo  did  not  forget 
how  good  the  Hereiords  were  last  year;  what  a  greatly 
improved,  and  indeed  unsurpassed  show  of  Devons  we 
had ;  while  the  Shorthorns,  as  a  whole,  were  not  so  grand 
as  on  some  other  occasions.  Yet,  as  a  testimony  to 
individual  merit  in  difivrent  breeds,  it  should  be 
remembered  that,  while  the  Shorthorn  gained  tho  gold 
medal,  the  Hereford  and  Devon  prize  steers  were  also 
the  Judge's  candidates  for  it.  Last  year  one  gold  medal 
went  to  Mr.  Stratton's  Shorthorn  ox,  and  the  other  to 
Mr.  Pitt's  Hereford  heifer ;  and  this  time  Mr.  Shaw's 
Hereford  ox  and  Colonel  Towncley's  Sliorthorn  cow  are 


similarly  yictorious.  But,  beside  theee  gold  medals, 
singling  out  the  best  ox  or  steer  and  the  best  cow  or 
heifer  *  *  of  any  breed  or  age"  (that  is,  the  beat  in  tlie 
Show),  just  as  at  Baker- street,  a  competition  Is  also 
established  between  animals  of  the  same  breed,  but 
of  course  of  different  sex— "extra  prizes"  being 
awarded  to  the  best  Hereford,  the  beat  Short- 
horn, and  best  Devon;  that  is,  to  the  most  me- 
ritorious animal  in  each  breed,  no  matter  whether 
it  be  aged  or  younjc  ox,  steer,  cow,  or  heifer.  And  this 
year  Lord  Ward  (the  President)  has  given  a  pieee  of 
ornamental  plate  for  the  best  ox  or  steer  of  any  breed 
or  age,  "  bred,  as  well  as  fed,  by  the  exhibitor ;"  be- 
sides which,  there  is  a  sweepstakes  in  the  Hereford, 
Shorthorn,  and  Devon  classes  for  the  breeders  who  are 
also  the  feeders  and  exhibitors.  Would  not  some  new 
honours  of  this  kind  be  advisable  in  the  next  Smithfield 
Club  prize  sheet  ? 

We  shall  not  enter,  in  this  place,  Into  any  criticism 
of  the  various  classes ;  but  what  a  magnificent  cow  is 
that  of  Colonel  Towneley  1  her  breadth  and  depth  are 
wonderful  \  her  back,  chine,  and  rump  splendid.  How 
compact  she  is — how  level !  .and  what  a  rare  touch  she 
has !  Her  girth  is  8  feet  6  inches ;  and  Mr.  Swinner- 
tou's  second-prize  cow,  one  year  and  five  months 
older,  girths  just  the  same.  The  small  Devons  took 
the  palm  away  from  the  large  animals,  as  witness  the 
first-prize  ox,  which  girths  7  feet  9  inches ;  while  the 
second-prize  one  girths  8  feet  1  inch,  having  a  much 
deeper  chest  and  a  larger  frame. 

It  was  gratifying  to  find  the  Shropshire  Down  sheep 
come  up  in  such  force.  This  breed  is  fast  rising  m 
Aime,  in  spite  of  their  alleged  special  liability  to  foot- 
halt.  Originally  descended  from  a  hardy  mountain 
breed,  and  inheriting  an  excellent  constitution,  they 
are  not  only  enabled  to  thrive  on  exposed  moorlands, 
but  on  better  pastures  evince  an  unsurpassed  rapidity 
of  growth  and  a  tendency  to  a  heavy  weight  at  an 
early  age.  In  frame  and  symmetry  they  have  been  so 
improved  as  to  be  noted  for  deep  chests,  famous  legs 
of  mutton,  and  fine  dark-brown  heads;  while  their  wool 
is  of  the  first-class  for  its  thick  pile  and  length  of  staple. 
And  equally  pleasing  was  it  to  see  such  a  splendid  show 
of  cross- bred  sheep ;  Mr.  Keep's  beautiful  and  indeed 
wonderfully-fed  wethers  proving  the  value  of  the 
cross  between  Cotswold  and  Southdown.  It  should  be 
noticed  that  this  breeder's  first- prize  older  sheep  com- 
peted closely  with  his  shearlings  for  the  silver  medal, 
the  latter  taking  the  honour  principally  on  account  of 
their  age. 

We  were  glad  to  see  that  the  veterinary  ioapectori 
were  unflinching  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  in  the 
pig  classes.  In  one  class  we  saw  a  pen  of  most  beau- 
tiful pigs,  which  would  undoubtedly  have  gained  the 
prize  bad  they  not  been  disqualified  because  ''the 
state  of  their  dentition"  indicated  that  their  age  ex- 
ceeds that  stated  in  the  exhibitor's  certificate. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  too  highly  the  value  of 
the  Birmingham  Poultry  Show,  standing,  as  it  does, 
alone  and  above  all  others;  for  even  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  Show,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  birds 
are  not  exhibited  in  all  the  glory  of  their  winter 
plumage,  as  they  are  here;  and  besides,  this  year's 
chickens  have  time  to  develope  themselves  before  the 
show.  Bingley  Hall  is  the  best  possible  guide  for 
poultry  keepers;  as  the  fowls,  are  all  classifled,  their 
points  of  excellence  or  demerit  reduced  to  a  system, 
and  their  individual  deserts  determined  by  the  men 
who  best  understand  them.  And  the  public  are  not 
simply  taught  which  are  the  most  profitable  breed  for 
diiTerent  districts  or  purposes ;  but  they  are  instructed 
in  the  more  minute  characteristics  of  each  variety 
md  in  all  the  abstni.'^o  pxrcl]pnci'S  of  a  perfect  apeci- 
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many  wfaieh  make  pooKry-flmcying  almoft  a  icieiice. 
Thus,  high  condition,  quality,  beauty  of  plumage, 
purity  of  race,  and  nniformity  in  the  markings,  combs, 
and  other  characteristles  of  the  fowls,  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  the  judges,  in  a  greater  dfgree  than  mere 
weight,  without  these  distinctions.  And  the  immense 
number  of  pens  of  almost  perfect  birds  proves  the 
extent  to  which  these  shows  have  spread  the  know- 
ledge of  good  breeding  and  proper  management.  With 
a  view  of  weeding-out  inferior  poultry,  which  might 
degrade  the  exhibition  into  a  mere  market,  there  is  a 
mlA  fjrbidding  any  exhibitor  showing  more  thsn  four 
pens  of  fowls,  ducks,  geese,  or  turkeys,  or  six  of  pigeons ; 
the  subacription  for  entry  is  high  ;  an  extra  charge  is 
levied  on  each  pen  »hown ;  and  10  per  cent,  is  charged 
OD  every  sale  effected  in  the  Hall.  Yet  there  are  more 
exhibitors  than  last  year,  and  fully  three  pens  a-piece 
were  sent  in  ;  some  apparently  managing  also  to  mono- 
polize room  by  parcelling  the  ownerships  of  their  ducks 


or  chickens  among  the  junior  memben  of  their  iamily. 
Every  part  of  the  show  was  most  satio^ctory  and 
successful  ',  and  we  would  also  offer  a  word  of  praise 
ta  the  admirable  arrangement  of  matter  in  the  bulky 
catalogue.  In  addition  to  the  descriptive  particulars 
of  the  animal,  birds,  and  specimen  of  produce  (and 
bear  in  mind  that  the  details  of  the  cultivation  and 
niunuring  of  each  lot  of  roots  is  published  for  our  in- 
struction, as  well  as  the  sorts  of  food  given  to  the  live 
stock),  there  is  a  separate  index  for  each  of  the  two 
great  divisions  of  the  show.  In  the  first  you  find  not 
only  the  name  and  address  of  each  exhibitor,  but 
whether  he  shows  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  or  roots,  andalao 
the  **  number"  attached  to  each  of  bis  animals.  In 
the  other  list  are  the  poultry  and  pigeon  exhibitors^ 
with  similar  convenient  references.  Here,  again, 
might  not  our  Smithfleld  Club  managers  follow  with 
advantage  a  society  which  has  in  so  many  respects 
imitated  them  ? 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 


The  third  annual  exhibition  was  held  at  Cirencester,  on 
ThnrsdAy,  Norember  26th,  when  the  following  prizes  were 
awarded — 

SHORT-HORNS    AND    OTHER   BREEDS,    EXCEPT 
HEREFORDS  AND  DEVONS. 

For  the  best  Boll  abo?  e  twoyears  old,  the  f^ft  of  the  Right 
Hoo.  Earl  Dode,  £10,  Mr.  Tvilliam  Hewer,  8e?enhamptoo, 
near  High  worth. 

Second  best»  £5,  Mr.  William  SUtter,  Stratton,  near 
Cirtooeater. 

Comioeaded.— Mr.  W.  A.  EUton,  Bugbrook«  Weedon. 

Yor  the  bf  at  Boll  above  one  and  under  two  yean  old,  £10, 
Mr.  Bi«diard  Stntton,  Broad  Hinton,  near  Swindon. 

Second  bett.  the  gift  of  W.  P.  Price,  Eiq.,  M.P.,  £5,  Mr. 
J.  W.  Brown,  UiTcott,  near  Swindon. 

For  the  be»t  Bull,  Cow,  and  their  Offipring,  £10,  Mr. 
Richard  Stratton,  Broad  Hinton,  near  Swindon. 

Second  beit,  £5,  J.  H.  Langaton,  Baq.,  M.P.,  Saiiden 
Honae,  Chipping  Norton. 

For  the  beat  cow,  in-calf  or  in-milk,  £6,  J.  H.  laogstou, 
£sq^  M.Pn  Saradon  Hoa&e,  Chipping  Norton. 

Second-beat,  £3,  Mr.  Richard,  btratton,  Broad  Hinton, 
Swindon. 

For  the  beat  pair  of  heifers,  in-calf  or  in-milk,  under  three 
jeara  old,  bred  by  the  exhibiter,  £10,  Mr.  Richard  Stratton, 
Broad  Hinton,  Swindon. 

Second-best^  £5,  Mr.  John  Lane,  Cirencester. 

Commended,  Mr.  Edward  Bowly. 

For  the  best  pair  of  breeding  heifers,  under  two  years 
old,  bred  by  the  exhibiter,  £8.  the  gift  of  Edward  Holland, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  Mr.  Edward  Bowly,  Siddington  House,  Ciren- 
ettter. 

Second  beat,  £4,  Mr.  T.  E.  B.  Cartwright,  Aynho,  near 
Braddey. 

Highly  commended.— Mr.  John  Lane,  and  Mr.  R.  Stratton. 

HEREFORDS  AND  DEVONS. 

For  the  best  Boll  above  two  yeara  old,  £10,  the  gift  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Earl  Bathorst,  Mr.  John  Walker  Weatfield 
Honae,  Holmer,  Hereford. 

Second  beat,  £5,  Mr.  Jamea  Aekexa,  Prinknuh  Paik, 
PstBswick. 

Commended.— Mr.  J.  E.  Uoyd  Hewer,  jnn. 

For  the  beat  Boll  above  one  and  nnder  two  yeara  old,  the 
gift  of  Sir  C.  W.  Codrington,  Bart.,  M.P.,  £10,  Mr.  J.  E. 
Lloyd  Hewer,  jun.,  Vem  House,  Hereford. 

Second  beat,  £9,  Mr.  Wm.  Taylor,  Showle  Court,  Lower 
Kggletoo,  near  Ledbury. 

For  the  best  bull,  cow,  and  their  offaprinff  £10,  the  gift  of 
the  Right  Hod.  Earl  Beandiamp,  Mr.  Wilham  Feny,  Chola- 
atrey,  near  Leominster. 


Second  beat,  £6,  Mr.  W.  G.  Bennett,  North  Cemey,  Ciren- 
cester. 

For  the  bett  eow,  in-calf  or  in  milk,  £6,  the  gift  of  Robert 
Stayner  Holford,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Mr.  Wm.  Stedman,  Bedatone 
Hall»  Aston-on-Clun,  Shrewsbury. 

Second  best,  £8,  Mr.  J.  E.  lioyd  Hewer,  jun.,  Vem  House, 
Hereford. 

For  the  beat  pair  of  heifera,  in  calf  or  in  milk,  under  three 
yeaia  old,  hied  by  the  exhibitor,  £10,  the  gift  of  Robert 
Staynar  Holford.  Esq.,  M.P.,  Mr.  William  Stedman,  Badatoaa 
Hall,  Aaton-on-Clun,  Slirewsbnry. 

Second  best,  £6,  Mr.  Thomas  Pope,  Honiapham,  War* 
minster. 

The  whole  of  this  dsss  commended. 

For  the  best  pair  of  Breeding  HeifSera  under  two  yeara  dd, 
bred  by  the  exhibitor,  the  gift  of  James  Ackers,  Esq.,  £8,  Mr. 
WUUam  Parry,  Cholstrey,  near  Leominater. 

Seoond  beat,  £4,  Mr.  Thomaa  Pope,  Homiagsham,  War* 
minster. 

Highly  oonunanded.— BCr.  William  Taylor. 
FAT  CATTLE. 

For  the  best  Fat  Steer  of  any  breed,  the  gift  of  the  Hon. 
W.  L.  Bathurst,  £0,  Mr.  Aaron  Pike,  Mitton,  near  Tewkes- 
bury. 

Second  best,  £4,  Mr.  Richard  Stratton,  Broad  Hinton,  near 
Swindon. 

For  the  beat  fkt  cow,  havbg  had  a  calf  at  ita  full  time,  £6, 
Mr.  Thomu  Game,  Broadmore  Farm,  near  Nortiileach. 

Second  best,  £4,  Mr.  Aaron  Pike,  Mitton,  Tewkesbury. 
LONG  WOOLS. 

For  the  best  fire  breeding  ewes  not  more  thaa  8S  months 
old,  £8,  the  gift  of  the  Hon.  Aahlqr  Fonaoaby,  Mr.  William 
Smith,  Bibury. 

Second  best,  £4,  Mr.  Thomu  Seals  Browne,  Hampea, 
Andofersford. 

For  the  best  five  breeding  thearet,  not  more  than  twenty- 
three  montha  old,  £8,  Mr.  Wm.  Smith,  Bibury. 

Ssoond  beat,  £4,  to  the  Royal  Agrieultnral  College,  Ci- 
renceater. 

Commended.^Mr.  Thomaa  Beale  Browne. 

For  the  beat  five  Ewe  Lamba  not  more  than  11  montha  old, 
£5,  Mr.  Jamea  Newman,  Calmaden,  Cirenoester. 
SHORT  WOOLS. 

For  the  best  fire  Breeding  Ewea  not  more  than  86  montha 
old,  the  gift  of  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  St.  Germane,  £6,  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Beaufort. 

Second  best,  £2  10s.,  Sir  Robert  G.  Throckmorton,  Bart., 
Buckland,  Faringdou. 

For  the  best  fite  Breeding  Theavea  not  more  than  28 
months  old,  £5,  Sir  Robert  G.^Ihrockmorton,  Bart.,  Buck- 
land,  Faringdon.  "  ' 
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Second  belt,  £2  10f.«  Mr.  Thomu  Pope,  Horniofthim, 
'Warminster. 

CROSS  BREED. 

For  the  beet  fi?e  breeding  thetree,  not  more  thin  23  months 
old,  £5,  Mr.  WiUiem  Hemming,  Coldicott,  neir  Moreton-in- 
Mmrsh. 

Second  best,  £2  lOi.,  Mr.  John  King  Tombi,  Langford, 
Lechltde. 

FAT  8HEEP.-L0NG  WOOL. 

For  the  best  three  shearhoga  not  more  than  28  monthi  old, 
£5,  to  Mr.  William  Hewer,  Serenhampton,  near  Highworth. 

Second  best,  £2  10a,  to  the  Royal  Agricaltuial  College, 
Cirencester. 

For  the  best  five  wether  tegs  not  more  than  11  months  old, 
£5,  Mr.  James  Newman,  Calmsden,  Cirencester. 

For  the  best  three  hi  ewes,  £5,  Mr.  George  Fletcher,  Ship- 
ton,  near  Andoversford. 

FAT  SHEEP— SHORT  WOOL. 

For  the  best  three  shearhogs  not  more  than  28  months  old, 
£5,  Mr.  Edward  Holland,  M.P.,  Dumbleton  Hall,  near  Etcs- 

Class  L— FAT  SHEEP— CROSS  BREED. 
For  the  best  three  shearhogs  not  more  than  28  months  old, 
£5,  Blr.  John  Plumbe,  Ashton  Keynes,  near  Cirencester, 

Second  best,  £2  10s.,  Mr.  Charles  Hobbs,Maisey  Hampton, 
near  Cirencester. 

HG8. 
For  the  beat  boar  pig  under  one  year  old,  the  gift  of  T.  Gam- 


bier  Parry,  Esq.,  £4,  Mr.  Wm.  Hewer,  SerenhimptOD,  near 
Highworth. 

Commended.— Mr.  Edward  Bowly. 

For  the  best  three  sow  pigs  of  the  same  litter  under  4  months 
old,  the  gift  of  T.  B.  IJoyed,  Esq,  £4,  Mr.  J.  H.  Elwes,  Colea- 
bonme  Psrk,  Cirencester. 

The  whole  of  this  class  commended. 

For  the  best  sow  pig  for  breeding  purposes,  the  gift  of  J. 
H.  Elwes,  Esq.,  £8,  Mr.  Wm.  Hewer,  SeTcahamptoa,  near 
Highworth. 

For  the  best  sow  and  pigs  her  own  produce,  the  pigs  under 
10  weeks  old,  £8,  Sir  Robt.  G.  Throckmorton.  Bsrt,  Back- 
land,  Faringdon. 

HORSES. 

For  the  best  mare  and  foal  (her  own  offspring)  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  £8,  Mr.  Henry  Baily,  Wallgaston,  near  Berke- 
ley. 

Second  best,  £4,  Mr.  Edward  HoUand,  M.P.,  Dombktoa 
HalUETesham. 

Commended— Mr.  Samuel  Bidmead. 

For  the  best  stallion,  for  agricultural  purposes,  above  2  years 
old,  £10,  Mr.  William  Edmonds,  Wroughtoo,  near  Swindon. 

For  the  beat  filly,  for  agricultural  pnrposea,  under  3  jears 
old,  the  gift  of  Robert  Gordon,  Esq.,  £5,  Mr.  WiUism  Smith, 
Bibury. 

Second  best,  £8,  Earl  of  Radnor. 
Commended— Mr.  Richard  Waine. 


RUTLAND  AGRICULTURAL  MEETING. 


Famous  aa  the  agricultoriata  of  Rutland  have  been  for  the 
kst  26  years  for  their  exhibition  of  stock  in  the  Riding  House 
at  Oakham,  it  is  Questionable  whether  a  more  splendid  show 
of  cattle  of  all  kinds  ever  graced  that  building  than  took  place 
St  the  anniversary  on  Wednesday,  Dec  2.  It  was  acknowledged 
by  many  who  have  attended  these  gatherings  for  a  number  of 
yeara  that  a  finer  array  of  stock,  both  in  regard  to  numbers 
and  quality,  waa  never  aeen  in  this  county  :  so  meritorious  in 
every  respect  waa  the  exhibition,  that  to  say  more  in  general 
praise  would  only  detract  from  the  excellence  of  what  might 
be  justly  termed  a  "little  Smithfield."  If  we  may  venture, 
however,  to  notice  individual  claims,  the  first-dau  steer  shown 
by  Mr.  Wortley,  of  Ridlington.  and  which  took  the  prise  of  1 5 
Bovs.,  waa  generally  acknowledged  to  be  a  fine  specimen.  Mr. 
Wortley  was  very  successful  this  year,  haTing  taken  four  prises 
in  this  department.  The  second  prise  ox  shown  by  Mr.  Lynn, 
of  Stroxton,  also  attracted  considerable  notire.  In  class  2  the 
prise  ox,  3  years  and  9  months  old,  shown  by  the  Marquis  of 
Exeter,  came  in  for  ita  share  of  well-deservecl  admiration.  It 
ia  intended  to  exhibit  this  beautiful  animal  at  Leicester  and 
Bmithfield.  Next  in  order  stood  (in  class  3)  a  first-rate  steer 
shown  by  R.  W.  Baker,  Esq.,  of  Cottesmore ;  this  animal, 
although  small,  waa  perfect  in  every  respect,  and  met  with  a 
very  large  share  of  commendation  from  practical  men.  A  one- 
year-and-ninemonths-old  heifer,  in  extra  stock,  belonging  to 
C.  O.  Eaton,  Esq ,  waa  a  first-rate  animal,  and  obtained  the 
ailver  medal  given  by  the  Doke  of  Rutland.  There  waa  a 
large  show  of  ihcep,  and  in  these  classes  a  spirited  competition 
took  place  between  Mr.  C.  J.  Bradshaw,  of  Burley,  and  Mr. 
Wortley :  the  former,  however,  aeems  to  have  inherited  the 
apirit  of  his  father,  who  for  a  number  of  yean  figured  so  con- 
apicuoualy  and  successfully  in  this  department  at  Rutland  and 
elsewhere.  On  the  present  occasion  Mr.  Bradshaw,  jun., 
carried  off  four  first  prises  and  one  second  prise ;  Mr.  Wortley 
obtained  second  prises  in  three  classes.  The  most  extraordi- 
nary specimen  in  the  show  waa  a  Leiceater  ewe  (bred  by  Mr. 
R.  L.  Bradshaw,  and  exhibited  by  his  son),  which  competed 
for  the  silver  medal  offered  by  the  tradesmen  of  Oakham ;  this 
animal  waa  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  ewe  that  has  been 
seen  at  any  of  these  shows :  it  will  be  entered  for  competition 
at  Smithfield,  and  will,  we  thbk,  be  a  match  for  any  one  of  its 
kind  that  can  be  taken  to  the  metrapolis.  In  the  same  class 
was  a  ewe,  18  yean  and  8  montha  old,  exhibited  by  Mr.  T. 
Swingler,  of  lAngham;  this,  considering  its  great  age,  waa 
allowed  to  be  a  fint-rate  apedmeo.     There   was  a  large 


number  of  hunten  for  the  premium  giten  by  the  Marquis  of 
Exeter,  but  nothbg  to  call  for  particular  notioe  waa  exhibited. 
The  ahow  of  pigs  was  limited,  but  the  animala  were  of  a  supe- 
rior kind ;  one,  a  year  and  three  months  old,  exhibited  by  R. 
W.  Bsker,  Esq.,  aa  extra  stock,  was  a  perfect  spedmen  of  the 
porcine  breed,  and  was  highly  commended.  In  the  root-crop 
department  the  increase  of  prises  brought  a  eorrcspondinf  in- 
cresse  in  the  number  of  competitors.  Some  firat-rate  tumipa, 
mangolds,  and  cabbages,  were  shown  outside  the  gate*.  1^ 
fint  prise  in  clau  8  waa  awarded  to  the  Hon.  CoL  Lowther; 
and  Measn.  Painter,  of  Burley,  carried  off  the  ailver  cup  given 
by  the  Hon.  G.  J.  Noel,  M.P.,  for  awedish  turnips  in  quan- 
tities of  not  less  than  ten  acres. 

During  the  moruiug  a  large  number  visited  the  Riding- 
house.  A  good  sum  waa  taken  at  the  doon.  Amongst  tbc 
company  we  noticed  Lord  Aveland,  Viscount  Campden.  the 
Hon.  Col.  Lowther  and  Miaa  Lowther.  the  Hon.  O.  J.  Noel, 
M.P.,  the  Hon.  G.  H.  Heathcote,  M.P.,  Geo.  Finch,  Esq , 
Gen.  Fludyer,  R.  W.  and  W.  U.  Baker.  Esqs.,  Jno.  Eagleton, 
Esq.,  the  Rev.  H.  Fludyer,  Rev.  Wm.  Jackaoo,  Rev.  T. 
Davidson,  &c.,  &c. 

Thb  Judges. 
Stock. — ^Thomas  Townsend,  Esq.,  Bmorton-hall,  Warwick- 
shire; Chss.  Bosworth.  Esq.,  Dishley,  Ldcestcrahire ;  R. 
B.  Richardson,  Esq  ,  West  I^by,  Lincolnshire. 
Hunting  Horsbs.»S.  Hunt,  Esq.;  W.  W.  Tailby,  Eaq. ; 

W.  A.  Pochin.  Eaq. 
Vboetablss. — Mr.  R.  Ward,  Harringworth ;  Mr.  J.  Grimes, 
Pickworth ;  Mr.  J.  liuney,  Thistleton. 

AWARD  OF  PREMIUMS. 

Oxen  or  steers,  of  any  breed  or  weight,  under  five  yean  of 
age.  Open  to  all  England.  Firat  prise,  £15,  to  Mr.  E. 
Wortley,  of  Ridlington;  second,  £7,  to  Mr.  R,  Lynn,  of 
Stroxton ;  W.  De  Cspell  Brooke,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  R.  Jonea 
commended. 

Oxen  or  steen,  of  any  breed  or  weight,  under  four  yean  of 
age.  Fint  prise,  £10,  to  the  Most  Noble  the  Msirquis  of 
Exeter,  K.G.;  second,  £5,  W.  De  CspeU  Brookp,  £aq^  of 
GeddiDgton-grangf. 

Cows  or  heifersy  of  any  breed,  age,  or  weight.  Open  to  all 
England.  Fint  pris«,  £10,  to  R.  W.  Bsker,  Esq.,  of  Cotta- 
more ;  second,  £5,  to  Mr.  £.  Wortley,  of  Ridlington ;  W.  De 
Capeli  Brooke,  Esq.,  and  Sir  Thoa.  Whichoot^  Bart.,  coas- 
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TV)  the  owner,  beinc  t  tenant  firmer,  of  the  beit  iteer,  under 
ttuee  yean  of  ige.  Firrt  priic,  £7,  to  Mr.  Thoi.  Siringler,  of 
Ungham;  eeeoDd,  £3,  to  Mr.  B.  Wortley,  of  RidKngton, 

To  the  owner,  bein;  a  tenant  farmer,  of  the  beit  steer,  under 
two  jears  of  age.  Firttprise,  £6,  to  Mr.  B.  Lynn,  of  Strox- 
too ;  aeeond,  £8,  to  R.  W.  Baker,  £tq.,  of  Cottewnore. 

To  the  owner,  being  a  tenant  farmer,  of  the  best  heifsr, 
above  two  and  under  thiee  yeart  of  age.  Fint  priae,  £6,  to 
Mr.  C.  J.  Bredthaw,  of  Burley-on-the-HiU;  lecond,  £3,  to 
Mr.  T.  W.  Fowler,  of  Exton ;  Mr.  E.  Wortley  and  Mr.  J. 
Wooda  commended. 

To  the  owner,  being  a  tenant  farmer,  of  the  beat  heifer, 
under  two  yeara  of  age.    First  priae,  £4,  to  Mr.  T.  Chapman 
of  Whitwell ;  leoond,  £2,  to  Mr.  B.  Wortley,  of  Bidlington 
Mr.  T.  Swingler  and  Mr.  J.  Peara  commended. 
Offered  by  Stafford  O'Brien,  Bsq. 

To  the  owner,  being  a  tenant  farmer,  of  the  best  cow  in 
Milk,  £5,  to  C.  O.  Baton,  Esq.,  of  Kelthorpe ;  seoood,  £2,  to 
R,  W.  Baker,  Esq.,  of  Cotteamoie. 

To  the  exhibitor  of  the  beat  bull,  aboTe  two-and-a-half  and 
»der  fire  yeara  old,  £5,  to  Mr.  R.  Lynn,  of  Stroxton :  seoood, 
£8,  to  Mr.  T.  Suter,  of  Brook. 

To  the  exhibitor  of  the  best  bull,  above  one  and  under  two- 
and-a-haU  years  old,  £5,  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Gains- 
borough ;  second,  £3,  to  Mr.  R.  Lynn,  of  Stroxton. 

To  the  exhitator  of  the  best  mare,  £3,  to  Mr.  J.  Hack,  of 
Egkton. 

Tb  the  exhibitor  of  the  best  yearling  gelding  or  filly  for 
agiicoltanl  purposes,  £8,  to  Mr.  W.  Hammond,  of  Barrow. 

Offered  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Gahisborough. 

(To  the  tenant  occupier  of  not  more  than  thirty  aaea  of  land 

in  the  district.) 

To  tiie  owner  of  the  best  cow  in  milk,  £5,  to  Mr.  J.  Wil- 
iamaon.  of  Langham;  seoond,  £2,  to  Mrs.  J.  Harris,  of  Lanr- 
haa ;  Mr.  R.  Mills,  of  WhitweU,  commended. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  heifer,  under  two  yeara  and-a- 
half  dd.  £4,  to  Mrs.  J.  Harris,  of  Langham ;  second,  £2.  to 
Mr.  J.  Edgson,  of  langham ;  Mr.  P.  Healey,  of  Butler,  com- 

■laiiflfil 


To  the  owner  of  the>8t  heifer  calf,  £2,  to  Mr.  W.  Hubbard, 
of  Langham ;  second,  £1,  to  Mrs.  J.  Harris,  of  Langham. 
Offeicd  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Aveland. 

I^aig-wooUed  fkt  wether  sheep,  £10,  to  Mr.  C.  J.  Bradshaw, 
of  Borley-on-the-Hill ;  second,  £6  (offered  by  the  Society),  to 
Mr.  E.  Wortley,  of  Ridlington. 

Offered  by  the  Society. 

Loog.woolled  lat  wether  sheep,  £7,  to  Mr.  C.  J.  Bradshaw. 
of  Bofley-on-the-Hill ;  aecond,  £4,  to  Mr.  E.  Wortley,  of  Rid- 
hngtoo. 

To  the  owner  of  the  beat  breeding  ewes,  £5,  to  Mr.  C.  J. 
Bradshaw,  of  Bnrley-{»-the^HiU ;  second,  £8,  to  Mr.  T. 
Sviogler,  of  Langham. 

Loog-wooUed  theavea,  £4,  to  Mr.  C.  J.  Bradshaw,  of 
Bnrley-oii-the.HiU;  aeeond,  £2,  to  the  Hon.  Colonel  Lowther, 
of  Barley  thorpe. 

lang-woolled  wether  lambs,  £8,  to  Mr.  E.  Wortley,  of  Rid- 
hngton ;  aecood,  £2,  to  R.  W.  Baker,  Esq.,  of  Cottesmore. 

Tb  the  owner  of  the  best  long-wooUed  ewe  lambs,  £8,  to 
R.  W.  Baker,  Esq ,  of  Cottesmore ;  second,  £2,  to  Mr.  C.  J. 
Biadahaw,  of  Burley-on-the  Hill. 

To  the  owner  of  the  beat  pig  of  any  breed,  £4,  to  Bfr.  T. 
Bowlea,  of  Great  Hale;  aecond,  £2,  to  R,  W.  Baker,  Esq.,  of 
Cottesmore. 

Totheowner  of  the  best  fat  pig,  £8,  to  Mr.  T.  Suter,  of 
Brook ;  aecond,  £1,  to  Mr,  W.  Benskin,  of  Rearaby. 
Offered  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Gainsborough. 

To  the  owner  of  the  beat  fat  pig,  £2,  to  Mr.  J.  Stimson,  of 
Eglctoo. 

Offered  by  the  Society. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  in-pigged  or  suckling  sow  or  yelt, 
£2.  to  Mr.  T.  Rudkio,  of  Langham  Lodge;  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Bari  of  Gainsborough  commended. 

Offered  by  the  Most  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Exeter. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  half-bred  four  years  old  hunting 
mare  or  gelding,  £10,  to  Mr.  G.  Tipping,  sen.,  of  Saltby; 
seecod  (offered  by  gentlemen  of  the  Cottesmore  Hunt),  £S  to 
Mr.  P.  Healey,  of  Manton. 

Offered  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Rutland. 
To  the  exhibitor  of  the  be»t  beast  shown  as  extra  stock,  a 


silver  medal,  value  £3,  to  C.  O.  Eaton,  Esq.,  TixoverHall; 
W.  R.  Morris,  Esq ,  of  North  Luffenham,  W.  De  Capell 
Brooke,  Esq.,  of  Geddington  Grange,  Mr.  R.  Lynn,  of  Strox- 
ton, Mr.  C.  Chapman  of  Exton,  commended. 

Offered  by  the  Tradesmen  of  Oakham. 
To  the  exhibitor  of  the  best  sheep  shown  as  extra  atoek,  a 
ailver  medal,  value  £8,  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Bradshaw,  of  Buriey-oo- 
the-Hill ;  Mr.  R.  L.  Bradshaw,  Jan.,  Tinwell,  Mr.  R.  Lynn,  of 
Stroxton,  Mr.  T.  Swingler,  Langham,  Mr.E.  Wortley,  of  Bid- 
lington, commended. 

EXTRA  STOCK. 
R.  W.  Baker,  Esq.,  of  Cottesmore,  a  pig,  one  year  and 
three  weeks  old,  bred  and  fed  by  himself  on  wheat  and  barley 
meal,  commended. 

ROOTS  AND  VEGETABLES. 
Offered  by  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Campden. 
For  Swedish  turnips  cultivated  on  any  system,  £7,  to  the 
Hon.  Colonel  Lowther,  of  Barleythorpe ;  second,  £8,  to  Mr. 
W.  Berridge,  of  Barrow. 

Offered  by  the  Hon.  Gerard  Jamea  Nod,  M.P. 
For  the  best  specimen  of  Swedish  turnips,  a  silver  cup,  value 
£10,  to  Messrs.  J.  and  R.  Painter,  of  Bnrley. 
Offered  by  the  Society. 
For  the  best  specimen  of  mangold  wurtael,  £2,  to  Mr.  T. 
Suter,  of  Brooke. 

Offered  by  the  Hon  Roden  Noel. 
For  beat  spedmen  of  mangold  wurtael,  £8  to  Mr.  T.  God- 
frey, of  Glaston  Lodge. 

Offered  by  the  Society. 
For  the  best  specimen  of  cabbage,  £1,  to  W.  Fabling,  Esq., 
of  Bnrley. 

Offered  by  the  Tradesmen  of  Oakham. 
For  the  best  specimen  of  white  turnips,  £7,  to  Mr.  J.  G. 
Bosworth,  of  Greetham. 

Offered  by  R.  W.Baker,  Esq. 
For  the  best  specimens  often  Swedish  turnips,  mangold, 
wurtxel,  and  cabbages,  10s.  each.    Turnips,  Messrs.  Painter  ; 
mangolds,  Mr.  Fabling;  and  cabbages,  Bfr.  Rudkin. 


ENGLAND  WILL  NEVER  BE  FARMED 
AS  IT  OUGHT  TO  BE,  UNTIL  WE  HAVE 
A  TENANT-RIGHT  BY  LAW. 

SiE,—-The  old  adage  says,  "  Out  of  evil  cometh  good ;" 
and  the  case  of  Mr.  Breedon  Everard,  of  Groby  Hall,  Leioes- 
tershire,  will  open  the  ears  and  eyes  of  thousands  of  farmera 
in  Great  Britaio,  and  cause  them  to  think  for  thenuelvett  and 
not  to  lay  out  their  money  so  freely  as  Mr.  Everard  has  done, 
upon  the  estatea  of  others,  without  tenant-right,  aliaa  juatioe 
for  unexhausted  improvements  made  on  the  farm  by  the  tenant. 
It  is  plain  Mr.  Everard  has  ruined  himself  by  improving  the 
estate  of  a  noble  lord,  after  which  he  ia  turned  out  by  hia 
lordship  without  stating  any  ressonwhy,or  allowing  him  com- 
pensation for  the  vast  improvements  msde  on  the  farm.  In 
the  Mark  Lane  Eapreas  of  the  26th  October,  it  was  stated 
thst  Mr.  Everard  "  had,  in  fact,  in  a  apace  of  five  years,  laid 
out  £5,000  in  improving  a  fkrm  of  something  over  300  aorea." 
The  above  treatment  of  the  noble  lord  to  hu  diligent  and  ad- 
mirable tenant,  in  the  great  age  of  discovery  and  improvement 
is  monstrous :  such  a  feudal  system  must  soon  either  be  ended 
or  mended.  The  tide  of  reason  long  delayed,  long  checked 
and  obstructed,  has  neverthtleai  set  in,  in  North  Lincolnshire, 
in  the  sbspe  of  tenant-right,  which  ia  wiae,  just,  reasonable 
and  profitable,  but  more  so  to  the  landlord  than  the  tenant. 
Linoohi  Heath,  and  the  Lincolnshire  wolds,  for  instance-— a 
century  back,  rabbit  warrens  and  wildemeuea  the  principal 
part  of  them— what  do  they  produce  now  under  tenant-right  ? 
Why  great  crops  of  com,  clover,  and  turnips,  and  some  of  the 
heaviest-wooUed  sheep  in  the  kingdom.  The  great  improve- 
ment of  the  said  wild  land  under  tensnt-right  is  a  fine  example 
to  all  the  world.  I  hope  the  Groby  Hall  case  will  be  the 
means  of  causing  a  tenant-right  to  become  the  law  of  the 
Und,  to  protect  such  useful  and  ornamental  tenanU  aa  Mr. 
Everard.  Samubl  ABifflBT, 

Peterborough,  Nov.  5, 
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THE    SMITHFIELD    CLUB    FAT    CATTLE    SHOW. 


CATTLE. 

Af  very  erroneoas  imprestioni  of  th«  reUtire  name- 
ricil  strength  of  the  different  cattle  citsies,  ai  compared 
with  laat  jeari  may  ariae  from  mere  inspection  and  re- 
collection, we  gite  the  following  figures,  stating  in  the 
closest  form  which  breeds  hare  come  np  in  nnwonted 
force,  and  which  of  the  new  classes  hare  contribnted 
most  to  the  inereaM  of  oar  present  show.  The  entries 
were: 

1855.       186d.      1867. 

Devens  ...« 17  SI  88 

Heiefords 20  81  88 

Sborthoras 40  48  48 

Scotch*  Irish,  swi  Welsh  ..     16  18  18 

Other  pore  brcdU 8  18  82 

CroM4>rad 7  12  8 

Extra 9  13  17 

Total "ni         140         176 

An  inorease,  it  appears,  of  ona-third,  both  in  the 
Hereford  and  Devon  classes,  has  been  the  principal 
item  in  swelling  the  catalogue  and  filling  the  show- 
jard,  though  the  Shorthorns  still  remain  a  long  way 
ahead  of  the  other  breeds.  The  total  number  of  cattle 
is  tery  much  rreater  than  on  any  other  occasion. 

As  to  exoelknoe,  we  hare  no  hesitation  in  pronounc- 
ing this  exhibition  the  best  e?er  collected  together  in 
Baker-street  Bazaar.  Class  after  class  presented  an 
array  of  animals  of  remarkably  high  character,  with 
rarely  an  inferior  beast ;  and,  as  we  might  anticipate 
from  the  extension  of  good  breeding  of  late  years,  the 
quality  is  almost  unifersally  of  a  superior  description, 
and  the  huge  monstrosities  of  fat  once  wondered  at  and 
ridiculed  hafe  given  place  to  animals  of  a  more 
profitably-feeding,  early-fattening,  and  Taluable  Und. 
The  standard  of  merit  is  not  now  simply  the  amount  of 
flesh,  except  in  the  judgment  of  some  old*sehool  autho- 
rities ;  but  the  symmetry,  quality,  and  valuable  charac- 
teristics of  the  animal  are  taken  into  consideration, 
notwithstanding  the  circumstance  of  this  Show  being 
purposely  designed  for  fat  stock  intended  for  the 
butcher.  And  we  trust  this  principle  will  be  persevered 
in— namely,  to  enoourage  such  a  fatness  as  may  indicate 
the  profitable  nature  of  a  breed,  rather  than  mere 
weight,  regardless  of  expense  and  time  wasted  in  its 
attainment. 

As  to  individual  merit,  we  must  own  that,  while  the 
universal  excellence  proves  how  our  various  breeds  are 
progressing,  instead  of  deteriorating,  the  two  best  ani- 
mala  in  the  yard  cannot  be  set  up  as  nobler  and  more 
Btagnificent  specimens  than  were  ever  seen  before.  If 
we  were  to  compare  the  gold-medal  ox  or  oow  this  year 
with  those  of  manv  years  back,  we  should  undoubtedly 
find  that  a  great  advance  has  been  made ;  but  to  expect 
tiiat  every  year's  prixe  animal  is  absolutely  to  eclipse  the 
preoedingone,  is  to  consider  breedfaig  as  purely  mecha- 
nieaL  Whereas  Nature  bestows  her  gifts  of  form  and 
beauty,  and  constitution  and  kindly  habit,  capriciously, 
as  far  as  world-renowned  marvels  of  excellence  are  con- 
cerned, and  sometimes  only  at  rare  intervals  gives  us  a 
Master  Butterfly  or  a  Durham  Ox.  Hence  the  relative 
Merit  of  individual  animala  from  one  year  to  another  is 
of  less  importanoe  than  the  amount  of  improvement  or 
otherwise  marking  an  entire  claas,  or,  indeed,  a  whole 
thow.  And,  of  course,  the  larger  the  number  of  first- 
class  animals  bred,  the  greater  the  chance  of  obtaining 
an  ox  more  perfect  or  astonishing  than  ^  world  has 


yet  seen.  Now  we  do  not  at  all  detract  from  the  merita 
of  Mr.  Wortley's  gold-medal  ox  when  we  say  that  there 
have  been  other  animals  which  are  remembered  aa  being 
grander  in  their  day  and  generation.  By  aflirming  that 
the  best  ox  onoe  wu  better  than  the  best  is  now,  we  are 
not  implying  the  deterioration  of  all ;  because,  now,  the 
prize  animal  is  not  so  fur  beyond  all  compeera  as  be 
used  to  be — or,  at  any  rate,  there  is  far  greater  merit  in 
every  beast  in  his  class  than  was  the  caae  a  very  little 
time  back. 

The  prize  Shorthorn  ox  will  remhid  many  peraona  of 
the  fuBoua  Durham  ox,  and  ia  remotely  deaoeodad,  we 
hear,  from  Barl  Spencer's  celebrated  stock.  What  an 
extraordinary  length  and  breadth,  and  yet  most  beauti* 
fhl  symmetry  and  compactness  of  form ;  his  chine  and  riba 
most  wonderfully  expanded,  his  immense  weight  of  flesh 
most  evenly  laid  on,  and  of  first-class  quality ;  and  his 
head  and  bone  fine,  and  very  handsome.  The  only  de- 
ficiency appears  in  his  thigh  and  twiat,  which  might  have 
been  better  hi  proportion.  Uia  meaaurement  is  extra- 
ordhiary ,  the  girth  beiog  no  less  than  nine  feet  two  inchea, 
and  the  length  nearly  six  feet.  Now  that  Mr.  Wortley 
has  made  such  a  glorious  debut  at  Baker-street,  winning 
golden  opiniona  with  his  real  golden  honoura,  and  also,  in 
addition,  a  third  prize  for  his  Shorthorn  oow,  likewise  of 
his  own  breeding,  we  hope  to  welcome  him  in  fiitar« 
as  an  annually  sucoessful  competitor. 

Last  year  the  Shorthorns  were  obliged  to  yield  oom 
of  the  gold  medals  to  Mr.  Heath's  superb  Devon ;  but 
the  year  before,  they  carried  off  both,  just  as  on  the 
present  ocoision.  Colonel  To wneley  's  splendid  cow,  four 
years  and  one  month  old,  and  having  had  one  calf,  la 
far  before  any  other  animal  in  her  exceedingly  good 
class,  and  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  finest  we  ever  saw ; 
not,  however,  for  an  immense  frame  or  an  extravagant 
degree  of  over-fatneaa,  but  because  of  her  level  and 
regular  feeding,  her  unaorpassed  touch  and  quality  of 
meat,  united  to  a  faultleas  symmetry,  beauty,  fine  offal, 
and  neat  head.  But  the  visitors  to  Salisbury,  York, 
Birmiogham,  and  elsewhere,  know  her  so  well  that 
we  need  not  extend  our  expreasion  of  admiration. 
We  would  only  add,  that  if  any  proof  were  wanted  of 
the  importance  of  fat  stock  shows,  it  is  here  in  the  fact 
that  an  animd  of  the  very  puiest  and  best  breed  ban 
won  the  day  against  all  others,  in  the  production  of  the 
largest  quantity  of  most  valuable  beef.  But  is  she  a 
bona  fide  fat  animal  for  the  batcher  ?  Or  will  she  be 
taken  home,  and,  if  possible,  again  used  as  a  breeding 
cow  ?  Colonel  Towneley  also  gaina  a  second  prise  for  an 
exceedingly  good  steer  in  the  cross  or  mixed-breed 
dass ;  this  steer  and  the  oow  being  the  only  animals 
exhibited  by  him. 

The  show  of  Shorthorns,  as  a  whole,  wai  very  satis- 
factory ;  and  we  particulariy  admired  the  daas  for  steers 
or  oxen  above  three  years  old,  comprising  some  espe- 
cially good  animals,  and  the  class  of  cows  which  con« 
tainedsome  amazingly  good  and  meritorious.  Tet  it 
will  be  observed  m  the  list  of  awards  that  the  judgea 
have  given  the  Shorthorns  little  more  encouragesient  or 
approval  than  they  were  compelled  to  administer,  only 
two  commendations  being  accorded— one  to  Lord  South- 
ampton's ox,  and  the  other  to  Mr.  Game's  white  oow 
The  latter  is  very  handaome,  very  &t,  and  had  aha  hsen 
less  patchy,  and  with  more  meat  on  her  nook,  would 
have  been  entitled  to  a  prize. 

In  the  steer  class,  Mr.  Lynn's  prise  animal  has  a 
wonderAilly  good  fmre-quirter,  but  struck  us  as  being 
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Mbctiftt  ftboat  tht  flnt  rib,  and  alao  on  th«  kip.  Etri 
BfMDeer't  seoond-ptiM  steer  it  a  reiy  good  one ;  and  Mr. 
Joaeph  Stratton'i  third-prise  itaer  has  great  substance, 
thongh  deficient  in  some  points.  Mr.  Richard  Stratton's 
steer  in  this  dass  beat  Earl  Spenoer's  at  Birmingham ; 
bttt  is  certainly  inferior  in  size  and  not  snperior  in 
character.  Mr.  Brooke's  second-prize  ox  and  Mr. 
Roberta's  third-prize  ox  are  both  nsefol  and  good  beasts ; 
the  former,  howerer,  too  patchy  on  the  loin  for  our 
taate,  and  neither  of  them  coming  at  all  up  to  compari- 
son with  the  magnificent  Ridlington  ox  that  has  van- 
qnisbed  them.  Mr.  Cook's  ox,  five  months  older  than 
Mr.  Wortley's,  is  exceedingly  large,  and  weighty,  having 
great  depth  and  length,  bat  nothing  like  its  breadth  of 
chine  and  fore-qnarter.  Mr.  Rnshbrooke's  is  a  very 
heavy  good  animal ;  as  also  that  shown  by  Viscount 
Emiyn,  and  another  shown  by  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale. 
Mr.  Barton'a  enormous  beast  is  worth  noting  for  his 
eoloBsal  frame ;  but  very  deficient  in  meat  and  quality. 

In  the  belfer-class,  Mr.  Phillips's  first-prize  heifer  is 
certainly  the  tallest  and  biggest  i  but  considering  that  a 
firat-prise  female  at  any  rate  oaght  to  be  symmetrical,  we 
do  not  like  the  chine  or  fore-qoarter»  though  her  hind- 
qoarter  is  very  good.  Two  other  white  heifers — one  of 
the  Earl  of  Radnor  (taking  the  second  prize),  and  the 
other  bred  and  fed  by  Mr.  Baker  (which  has  been  left 
without  any  recognition) — have  occasioned  considerable 
discussion  as  to  the  judges'  award ;  the  latter  is  very 
pretty  and  uniform  in  her  proportions,  and  while  not 
equal  to  the  other  in  chhie  and  neck-vein,  rib  and 
flank,  is  of  greater  size,  and  much  better  in  loin,  thigh 
and  twist,  and  only  three  months  older.  Mr.  Thomas's 
wUte  heifer  is  very  fleshy,  havbg  a  wonderiully  fat 
back  ;  but  we  have  here  an  evidence  that  mere  adipose 
substance  is  not  enough  of  itself  to  captivate  the  favour 
of  the  judges. 

Sir  Tliomas  Wbichcote's  second-prize  cow  is  exceed- 
ingly level  and  handsome ;  her  meat  firm  and  good ;  but 
she  is  not  well  ribbed-op.  Mr.  Wortley's  white  third- 
prize  cow  is  a  beauty — splendidly  fed. 

A  finer  show  of  Herefords  has  never  sppeared  at  Baker- 
itreet,  though  their  number  is  only  three-fourths  of  that 
which  we  saw  last  week  in  Bingley  Hall.  Mr.  Heath's 
prize  steer  has  an  immensely  long  frame,  hip  wide  and  well 
covered,  tut  and  rump  somewhat  defective ;  altogether 
not  so  moitorious  as  the  prize  beast  on  some  former 
occasums.  His  Royal  Highness's  second-prize  steer  is 
straight,  deep,  and  heavy ;  but  not  particularly  hand- 
some. We  consider  Mr.  Naylor's  third-prize  steer  is  of 
better  quality;  snd  has  certainly  a  far  better  fore- 
quarter,  though  not  so  heavily  fleshed,  or  so  high  and 
great.  The  oxen  form  an  uncommonly  good  class, 
"  generally  commended"  by  the  judges.  Mr.  Shaw's 
oz  (which  took  the  prize  at  Rugby,  at  Birmingham,  and 
also  here)  is  very  extraordinary  for  his  tremendous 
breadth,  his  good  back  and  fore-quarter,  and  wonder- 
fully fine  head ;  he  is  very  heavy,  of  splendid  character 
and  quality,  perhaps  his  chief  deficiency  being  In  the  flank. 
Mr.  Heath's  second-prize  ox  is  of  great  length,  very  high 
standing,  but  not  partictilarly  good  in  girth.  The  Earl 
of  Darnley's  third-prize  ox  is  exceediogly  good ;  so  are 
Mr.  Ford's,  Mr.  Duffield's  and  Mr.  Wright's  "  com- 
mended" oxen,  the  latter  having  almost  a  bison's  depth 
of  diest  and  bold  fore-quarter.  The  heifers  are  a  good 
class,  Mr.  Higgins'  prize  one  being  very  fat  and  hand- 
some, preposterous  rump ;  Mr.  Urwick's  secood-prize 
tery  symmetrical  and  compact,  tut  short»  hips  good ; 
Mr.  Thomaa'  perhaps  too  fat  and  lumpy. 

The  Hereford  cows  are  extraordinarily  good,  and  were 
an  exhibited  previously  at  Birmingham.  Mr.  Thomas, 
of  Colebatch,  and  Mr.  Thomas,  of  Ryton,  both  take 
prizes  for  uncommonly  good  animals.  Mr.  Naylor's 
third-prize  cow  is  £st  and  of  very  fine  quality,  and  Mr. 
Herbert'f  is  also  exoeedmgly  good. 


In  the  class  of  Devon  steers  we  meet  at  onoe  with  a 
**  bone  of  contention,"  namely  the  hip  and  rump,  and 
other  points,  of  His  Royal  Highness's  second-prise  steer, 
which,  being  somewhat  narrow  and  defective,  cause  people 
to  inquire  how  be  could  be  selected  for  such  an  honour. 
His  fine  bone»  handsome  head,  straight  back,  and 
nice  quality  of  meat  have  been  adjudg^  meritorious  i 
for  while  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  third-prize  steer  has  a 
wider  fore-quarter,  a  better  rump^  thigh  and  twist,  and 
good  back,  he  has  by  no  means  that  fashion  about  him 
that  could  make  him  more  worthy  of  the  second  plaoO 
than  the  other.  Mr.  John  Overman's  prize  steer  is  a 
beauty ;  very  perfect  in  form,  a  fine  cylindrical  frame, 
deep,  with  a  full  breast,  and  a  handsome  head.  We 
also  admired  Mr.  Fonracre's,  for  its  size  and  substance. 
The  fiarl  of  Leicester's  prize  ox  is  very  heavy,  and  well- 
fed,  his  girth  extremely  good,  hind-quarters  not  so  fine. 
Mr.  Heath's  second-prize  ox  has  great  girth,  a  splendid 
chine,  but  loin  too  lumpy,  very  firm  in  hand.  Mr. 
Ball's  third  prise  is  a  good  animal;  so  is  one  shown  by 
Mr.  Fouracre,  jun.  His  Royal  Highness's  is  large,  with 
a  good  back»  beautifnl  breast,  and  most  wonderful  thigh 
and  twist.  Mr.  Tucker's  is  a  splendid  ox ;  large*  long, 
deep,  symmetrical,  and  very  weighty.  The  Devon 
heifers  are  an  exceedingly  good  class*  His  Royal  Uiglb* 
ness's  prize  heifer  is  beautifully  fed,  her  hips  amazingly 
wide  and  good,  good  chine,  but  neck  not  thick  enough 
in  proportion.  Mr.  Farthing's  second  prise  is  reif 
good,  with  a  deep  frame  and  short  legs.  We  admired 
Mr.  Heath's  commended  heifer ;  she  is  a  little  beauty, 
very  fine  indeed  in  quality.  Mr.  Farquharson's  is  ex- 
traordinarily good,  particularly  for  her  hind-quarters 
and  rump.  Mr.  Coates's  prize  cow  is  very  good  in  some 
points,  having  an  especially  good  rump,  but  her  first 
rib  too  much  sinkfaig-in.  Mr.  Bodley's  second-prisa 
cow  is  very  handsome.  M  r.  Halse's  third-prize  cow,  re* 
markable  for  her  large  tuts,  was  first  at  Birmingham,  aid 
at  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Show,  and  was  also 
highly  commended  as  a  breeding  cow  at  Chelmsford. 
The  fact  is,  not  only  that  cows  are  shown  here  which 
did  not  compete  at  Birmingham,  but  that  the  travelling 
and  handling  of  that  show  greatly  cut  and  spoil 
the  quslity  of  cattle  exhibited  here  a  week  after,  thns 
lessening  their  chance  of  prizes  here,  unless  they  be 
marvellously  superior  to  all  competitors. 

The  Sussex  Cattle  have  come  up  well ;  they  ait 
better  than  ever  i  indeed,  so  meritorious  that  the  whole 
class  of  steers  or  oxen  is  "  generally  commended.*' 
Mr.  Cane's  prise  ox  is  very  symmetrical  indeed ;  of  won* 
derful  depth,  and  altogether  a  most  valuable  description 
of  animal.  Mr.  Neame's  second  prize  is  handsome,  and 
uncommonly  good  meat.  We  would  mention,  as  par- 
ticularly good,  those  shown  by  Mr.  Betting,  Mr.  Shoo* 
smith,  and  Mr.  Jer.  Smith ;  and  among  the  heifers  ot 
cows,  those  of  Mr.  Tilden  Smith,  Mr.  Neame,  Mr. 
Cane,  and  Mr.  Jer.  Smith,  are  similarly  worthy  of  great 
praise. 

Of  the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Polled  Breeds,  raluable 
both  for  fattening  and  for  milking,  we  have  only  one 
in  each  of  the  two  classes ;  but  a  larger  show  will  doubt* 
less  appear  next  year.  Lord  Sondes  and  Mr.  Badham 
are  the  successful  exhibitors. 

Of  the  Longhoms  we  have  not  much  to  say.  Mf« 
Chapman's  prize  ox,  which  took  the  prize  at  Birming- 
ham, of  a  I^ht-red  colour  with  a  early  coat,  is  a  good 
longhom.  Mr.  Burbery's  prize  cow,  which  slso  obtained 
the  prize  at  Birmingham,  is  of  very  good  quality, 
though  not  in  such  |^>od  condition  as  she  wss  there, 
and,  as  we  were  told,  she  would  not  eat  "in  this  dose 
place." 

The  Scotch  Homed  Steers  or  Oxen  were  *'  generally 
commended."  Mr.  (Goodman's  prize  dun-coloured 
Highland  is  of  considerable  merit,  of  extraordinary 
depth  and  substance,  and  standi  on  short  lags.    Mr. 
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Duckworth's  second- prize  West  Highland  is  also  rerj 
good,  and  another  of  his  black  West  Highlands  is  also 
an  uncommonly  good  beast.  Mrs.  Delsp's  dnn  West 
Highland,  bred  bj  Lord  Abinger,  has  yery  great  sise  ; 
bnt  the  ribs  are  flat,  and  the  frame,  therefore,  too  nar- 
row. The  Marqais  of  Downshire  has  also  a  good 
heifer  in  this  class.  The  Dake  of  Beaufort's  light-red 
West  Highland  heifer  is  Tery  good  in  form,  and  of  su- 
perior quality.  Mr.  Naylor's,  though  of  great  propor- 
tionate length,  is  low,  small,  and  not  straight  enough 
to  show  much  symmetry. 

Of  the  only  three  Scotch  Polled  Oxen  exhibited,  Mr. 
Heath's  and  Mr.  M'Combie's  got  prizes,  and  Mr. 
Oakley's  Galloway  was  commended.  Mr.  Heath's  is 
magnificent  for  the  breed,  which  is  the  Aberdeen; 
having  not  only  great  length  and  depth,  but  widely- 
expanded  chest  and  fore  quarters,  ribs  well  arched,  and 
uncommonly  good  hind-quarters  and  rump.  This  is 
the  animal  which  was  disqualified  by  the  French  Go- 
Temment  at  Poissy,  because  the  Scotch  exhibitors 
protested  that  he  had  been  falsely  entered  as  pure-bred, 
although  (as  they  asserted)  the  breeder  had  declared  to 
Mr.  Htath  that  the  bullock  was  a  cross  from  a  shorthorn 
and  Scot.  Mr.  Heath  was  not  suffered  to  explain  or 
defend  himself  from  such  a  gross  charge ;  but,  owing  to 
the  interference  of  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  who  would  not 
quietly  see  his  countryman  treated  in  so  underhand 
and  unfair  a  manner,  the  documents  and  efidenoes 
brought  forward  by  these  protestors  were  obtained.  A 
correspondence  took  place  between  Mr.  Heath,  Mr. 
Longmore  the  breeder,  and  the  gentlemen  who  had 
offered  their  testimony  to  the  cross  breed  of  the  ox ;  and 
this  has  just  been  published  in  a  pamphlet,  from  which 
it  would  appear  that  the  Scotch  gentlemen  have  either 
retracted  or  been  shamed  to  silence ;  while  Mr.  Heath 
has  been  fully  cleared  of  the  calumnious  accusation  made 
against  him.  At  the  present  show  be  has  carried  off 
the  first  prize  for  his  bullock,  the  judges  being  thoroughly 
satisfied  about  the  correctness  of  its  breed. 

No  Irish  beasts  have  arrived. 

In  the  Welsh  classes  every  one  admired  Colonel  Pen- 
nant's ox,  which  gained  the  first  prize,  and  also  Mr. 
Williamson's  second-prize  younger  beast.  Mr.  Heath's 
black  and  white  Welsh  ox  is  of  extraordinary  size,  his 
depth  and  girth  being  great,  and  his  back  exceedingly 
good. 

In  the  cross  or  mixed-breed  clssses,  the  Earl  of  Rad- 
nor takes  the  first  prize  for  a  very  compact  and  well- 
fed  Hereford  and  Shorthorn  steer ;  Colonel  Towneley 
the  second  prize  ;  aud  Mr.  Hare's  Suffolk  and  Short- 
horn poll  is  a  valuable  animal  of  nice  quality.  Mr. 
Thomas's  Shorthorn  and  Hereford  ox  shows  the  possi- 
bility of  making  a  pretty  good  beast  by  intermixing  two 
breeds,  each  of  which  is  perfect  in  its  own  way ;  but  we 
cannot  say  we  like  the  produce  as  much  as  the  originals. 
The  Duke  of  Beaufort's  prize  West  Highland  and 
Devon  red  heifer  is  an  interesting  and  successful  attempt 
to  combine  the  valuable  qualities  of  amazingly  distinct 
breeds.  She  is  a  very  compactly-formed,  fine,  and  beau- 
tiful little  thing. 

We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  such  a  fine 
Extra  Stock  class  before ;  and  the  judges  have  de- 
servedly given  it  a  "  general  commendation."  The  sil- 
ver medal  is  adjudicated  to  his  Royal  Highness,  for  a  very 
capital  Devon  steer ;  but  other  judges  would  be  quite  as 
likely  to  have  awarded  it  in  a  different  direction.  In  this 
class  we  find  Lord  Walsingham's  Shorthorn  heifer, 
which  is  fat,  and  uncommonly  good ;  the  Marquis  of 
Exeter's  white  Shorthorn  ox,  which  took  the  prize  at 
Oakham  last  week  ;  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  Devon  ox, 
handsome,  fine,  beautifully  fed,  long,  yet  symmetri- 
cal, slightly  defective  about  the  hind -quarters ;  Sir 
Thomas  Whichcotc*s  shorthorn  cow,  level,  deep -framed, 
and  good  j  Mr.  Brooke's  enormously  large  Shorthorn 


ox;  Lord  Feversham's  uncommonly  fine,  level,  and 
beautiful  Shorthorn  heifer ,remarkable  for  her  wide  hips 
and  good  rump  of  beef;  Mr.  Game's  good  Shorthorn 
cow ;  Mr.  Minton's  very  good  and  compact  Shorthorn 
heifer ;  Mr.  Williamson's  large-homed  Welsh  ox,  very 
meritoriont  indeed ;  and  Mr.  Pertwee's  Hereford,  whidi 
ia  a  picture. 

SHEEP. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  growth  in  the  exhi- 
bition of  good  mutton,  the  number  last  year  and  this 
being  as  follows : 

1856.  1857. 

Long- wools  ..•••■....       40  .  •  35 

Crois-breeds  18  ..  32 

Short-wools    38  ..  62 

Here  we  see  at  a  glance  that,  while  the  Long-wools — or 
more  properly  the  Leioesters — have  slightly  diminished 
in  number,  the  crossbreeds  and  Southdowns,  and  other 
Short-wooli  have  nearly  doubled  their  entries  in  a  single 
year.  The  great  feature  of  the  sheep-classea  Gust  at 
at  Birminghvn)  is  (he  great  advance  made,  and  the  size 
and  superior  quality  attained,  in  a  few  years,  by  the 
crossbreeds,  the  loi^  and  short-wool  half-breds  being 
now  some  of  the  most  profitable  sheep  we  possess. 

Class  thirty-three  includes  some  very  great  ahear- 
liogs,  as  M  r.  Hine's  Leicester  and  Downs,  and  Mr.  C. 
Howard's  Oxfordshire  Downs.  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
first  prize  sheep,  good  as  they  are,  present  the  appear- 
ance of  far  wider  backs  to  the  eye  than  they  actually  re- 
veal to  the  hand.  Mr.  Keep's  second -prize  Southdown 
and  Cotswolds  are  very  large,  of  great  width  and  sub- 
stance, thick  necks,  and  have  beautiful  mutton  and  a  good 
quantity  of  fair  wool;  their  ramps  rather  defective. 
Mr.  Hitchman's  are  good,  and  Mr.  Stevens's  have  un- 
commonly good  backs.  Mr.  John  Overman's  oom- 
mended  Southdown  and  Leioesters  are  very  great,  broad, 
and  good ;  Mr.  Edmonds's  highly-commended  ^Oxford- 
shire Downs  not  equally  meritorious. 

The  next  class  —  in  which  the  sheep  do  not 
exceed  2201bs.  live  weight  —  is  very  good.  Mr. 
Overman's  prize  Soothdovm  and  Leioesters  are  beauties, 
and  their  quality  first-rate.  Mr.  C.  Howard's  second- 
prize  Oxfordshire  Downs  are  only  slightly  inferior ;  and 
the  Earl  of  Leicester's,  Mr.  Hme's,  and  Mr.  Twitchell's 
pens  are  all  of  exceeding  good  character. 

The  **  Extra  Stock"  of  crossbreds  is  a  large  class. 
Mr.  Keep's  extremely  good  Cotswold  and  Southdown 
wether  gains  the  silver  medal ;  Mr.  John  Overman's 
highly-commended  Southdown  and  Leicester  wether  is 
very  well  formed,  wide,  and  meritorious ;  Mr.  Hine's 
Leicester  and  Down  wether  very  handsome ;  Mr. 
TwitcheU's,  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester's,  both  deserving 
their  commendations ;  and  Mr.  Hemming's  Cotswold 
and  Sussex  Down  wether  is  noticeable  for  its  tremen- 
dous frame  and  proportions. 

The  shorl-wooUed  breeds  are  honoured  with  a  gold 
medal,  which  has  been  fairly  won  by  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  for  a  pen  of  Southdowns  of  his  well- 
known  character.  The  Earl  of  Radnor's  Southdowns 
are  very  fine,  meriting  their  second  prize.  Mr.  Kent 
exhibits  Downs  of  splendid  form,  which  would  hsTe 
certainly  gained  a  prize  had  they  been  more  judiciously 
fed.  The  third  prize  is  awarded  to  Mr.  Rigden,  and  a 
high  commendation  to  Lord  Walsingham :  but  we  do 
not  concur  in  the  decision  here,  his  lordship's  being 
much  broader,  better-formed,  and  handsomer  than  the 
others,  and  not  far  below  them  in  quality.  What  a 
pity  it  is  that  exhibitors  often  leave  so  much  to  their 
shepherds  I  for  were  they  to  hand  their  sheep  a  little 
before  sending  off  to  the  show,  they  would  detect 
some  two  inches'  thickness  of  wool  on  the  shoulder  and 
not  one  inch  on  the  loin,  which  (we  may  inform  them) 
has  the  effect  of  displaying  an  even,  perfectly-shaped 
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coDfamr  to  faperficial  obserTen,  and  by  oonoealing  a 
dafeedTe  form  from  the  eye*  wimuog  a  favourable  first 
impretnon  that  oftea  goes  a  long  way  with  inexperienced 
judges.  The  class  for  sheep  under  2001b8.  lire  weight 
is  remarkably  mpritorioos,  and  therefore  "  generiUIy 
commended.'  The  Dake  of  Richmond's  prize  sheep 
are  wonderfully  handsome,  and  of  saperb  quality ;  Mr. 
Marjoribank's  highly  commended  are  extremely  good; 
Lord  Walsingham's  beautiful,  and  very  good  mutton  ; 
Mr.  Rigden's  small,  but  very  pretty,  and  of  nice  quality  ; 
but  we  did  not  like  the  handling  of  Mr.  Kent's  lecond- 
prize  sheep  anything  like  so  well  as  that  of  some  others. 
The  Earl  of  Radnor's  prize  older  sheep  are  of  great  sub- 
stance, and  of  the  right  form  and  quality ;  Lord  Wal- 
singham's  second  prize  most  excellent  in  shape,  and 
longer  and  bigger  than  Mr.  Kent's  highly-commended 
beautiful  wethers.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  is  also  suc- 
cessful here  in  getting  the  third  prize.  In  the  dass  for 
short- wools,  **  not  being  Southdowns,"  the  first-prize 
tiampshire  Down  wethers  of  Mr.  Sharp  hare  good 
backs  ;  of  Tery  large  size,  said  to  weigh  24  stone  each. 
Mr.  Pain  gets  the  second  prize ;  hot  the  pen  is  not  a 
level  lot,  one  sheep  being  a  beauty,  and  the  other  two 
having  defective  loins  and  rumps ;  and  we  are  of  opinion 
that  Mr.  Canning's  sheep— of  grea't  size  and  expansion, 
as  well  as  handsome  looks— ought  to  have  had  this  prize 
instead  of  the  third.  Mr.  Humphries'  west-country 
Downs  are  highly-commended,  doubtless  for  their  beau- 
tiful form,  great  substmce,  and  splendid  backs.  Mr. 
H.  Smith's  Shropshire  Downs,  which  took  the  prize  at 
Birmingham,  do  not  hindle  so  well  here  as  they  did 
there,  but  are  of  very  good  form,  with  capital  ramps 
and  good  wool.  T.c  extra-stock  short-wool  class  com- 
prises a  great  many  sheep.  The  wethers  are  extraordi- 
narily good ;  and  we  ne<Mi  only  mention  as  of  first-class 
character  and  quality  the  Duke  of  Richmond's,  which 
won  the  silver  medal ;  Mr.  Kent's,  highly  commended ; 
the  Earl  of  Radnor's,  highly  commended ;  Mr.  Marjori- 
banks,  highly  commended ;  and  Mr.  W.  King's,  com- 
mended. Mr.  Foljambe's  silver-medal  Southdown  ewe 
is  a  beauty  ;  Lord  Waliingham's  and  Mr.  Rigden's  very 
good. 

The  gold  medal  for  long-wools  it  taken  by  Lord  Ber- 
ners  for  by  far  the  handsomest  and  best  shearlings  in 
these  classes.  The  rest  of  the  sheep  in  class  thirty-one 
do  not  present  any  very  remarkable  points.  In  class 
thirty,  Mr.  Foljambe's  prize  wethers  are  remarkably 
good,  very  good  frames,  handsome  backs,  though  rumps 
too  short.  Mr.  Bradshaw's  second-prize  pen  are  open 
to  a  similar  criticism.  Mr.  Hopper's  are  extremely 
good  sheep,  which  were  commended  at  Birmingham. 
In  the  class  for  Fat  wethers  not  Leicesiers,  Mr.  Hewer's 
prize  Cotswolds  are  particularly  good ;  and  the  second- 
prize  Cotswolds  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  College  of 
Cirencester  are  of  great  size,  but  rather  long  in  frame. 
Lord  Bemers  gets  the  silver  medal  in  the  extra- stock 
diss  for  long-woolled  wethers;  and  the  Marquis  of 
Exeter  also  shows  well  here.  In  the  extra-stock  class 
for  ewesy  Mr.  Bradshaw's  Ldcester  ewe— a  real  beauty, 
and  exceedingly  good  in  back,  plaits,  rump,  and  fore- 
quarters — wins  the  silver  medal. 

PIGS. 

This  year  we  have  four  classes  of  pigs  instead  of  three, 
in  addition  to  one  for  extra  stock,  the  alteration  provid- 
ing separate  competition  for  animals  of  a  younger  age ; 
and,  except  in  the  last  class,  all  the  stated  ages  are  much 
earlier  than  was  formerly  the  case.  Last  year  there 
were  25  pens  of  three,  and  13  single  animals,  or  38 
entries  altogether :  this  year  there  are  40  pens  of  three, 
and  19  single  animals,  making  a  total  of  59 ;  which  is  a 
very  Urge  increase  in  one  year. 

Fig-breeding  and  pig*fceding  have  simultaneously 
progressed   at  such  a  rapid  rate,  that  we  are  every  year 


more  and  more  astonished  at  the  etrliness  of  maturity 
they  manifest.  It  is  really  wonderful  how  so  much  meat 
can  be  accumulated  upon  the  tender,  unhardened  frames 
of  mere  pordne  "  babes  and  sucklings."  Mr.  Morland's 
first  prize  white  Chiltons  are  not  4  months  old ;  and 
Mr.  Baskcomb's  second  prize  little  beauties,  of  the  white 
Kent  breed,  are  only  15  weeks  old.  Mr.  Druce's  small 
black  Oxfordshire  pigs  (highly  commended)  are  only 
justs  months  old.  In  the  clus  for  **  Pigs  not  exceeding 
8  months  old,"  Mr.  Barber's  prize  Middlesex  pigs  deserve 
the  highest  praise.  Sir  J.  B.  Mills's  second-prize  white 
pigs  are  very  fine  in  quality.  We  admired  Sir  John 
Cathcart's  black  ones  (highly  commended),  and  also 
Mr.  Crisp's  6t  months  old  (black),  which  were  sucking 
at  Salisbury  in  July. 

The  next  class,  for  <<  Pigs  not  exceeding  12  months  old," 
is  not  particularly  meritorioas.  Sir  W.  Booth's  white 
Woodburys  are  good,  and  also  the  pen  shown  by  Mr. 
Underwood  and  those  of  Mr.  Maijoribanks  ;  and  there 
are  three  pretty  good  Neapolitan  black  pigs,  exhibited 
by  Lady  Pigot. 

The  class  for  "  Pigs  not  exceeding  18  months  old"  is 
<<  generally  commended,"  being  certainly  very  mag- 
nificent. 

Mr.  Morland's  first-prize  Improved  Chiltons  are 
very  perfect  in  form,  of  splendid  quality,  very  deep, 
and  thick  both  in  neck,  chine,  and  hind-quarters.  Mr. 
Betts's  second  prize  Improved  Suffolks  are  also  particu- 
larly good.  Mr.  Tombs's  highly-commended  black 
Berkshire  and  Essex  pigs  are  beauties ;  and  Mr.  Sadler's 
Berkshires,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Holmes's  Norfolk  and 
Essex  pigs  are  remarkably  good  in  form  and  quality. 
His  Royal  Highness  shows  some  excellent  pigs  in  this 
class ;  and  thero  is  a  pen  of  enormously  fat  ones,  of  a 
black  breed,  from  the  Parkhurst  Prison  Farm,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight. 

The  Extra  Stock  single  pigs  form  a  famous  class. 
The  silver  medal  is  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Davey,  jun.,  for 
No.  354— small  black  Ldcester  breed,  very  fat,  and  of 
most  beautiful  quality ;  in  symmetry  uncommonly  well- 
formed.  No.  349,  shown  by  Mr.  Barber,  is  highly 
commended,  having  a  wonderfully  fat  neck.  No.  351, 
shown  by  Mr.  Hemming,  is  highly  commended,  and  is 
certainly  of  extraordinary  substance.  Mr.  Crisp's  white 
Suffolk  sow  is  also  highly  commended — a  magnificent 
animal,  of  very  great  size,  deep,  wide,  and  beautifully 
proportioned  ;  in  quality  also  very  fine. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  we  do  not  rank  the  show  of  pigs 
above  the  exhibitions  o(  some  former  years,  in  respect 
to  Buperbness  of  quality  and  high  fattening;  though 
there  are  certainly  several  very  grand  specimens  to  be 
found  among  the  unprecedented  number  of  pens  entered 
on  this  occasion. 

AWARD    OF    PRIZES. 

FAT  CATTLE. 

JUDGBS. 

S.  Anstkt,  Cornwall. 

J.  BucKLBT,  NormantoQ  Hill,  Loughborough. 

J. B.  Thom PS0N«  Amaby,  Hull. 

DBVONS. 
Stbbrs,  not  exceediog  8  years  old. 
First  prise,  £25 — John  Overmao,  Burnham  Sutton,  Bum- 
ham  Market.  Norfolk.    Silver  Medal  to  breeder,  Mrs.  Clark, 
Buroham  Market    Purcbased  hj  Mr.  Jeffery,  Foubert's-place, 
Regeot-itreet. 

Second,  £10— Hit  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort. 
Purchased  by  Mr.  Jeffery. 

Third,  £5— The  Etrl  of  Leicester,  Uolkham,  Norfolk. 
Purchased  by  Mr.  Jefferj. 

Stebra  or  OxBN,  above  8  years  old. 
First  prise,  £25,  and  Silrer  Mcdtl  as  breeder— The  Earl  of 
Jjeicester.    l*urchased  by  Mr.  Jefferj. 
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BmoiicI£10— WilliAm  Heath*  Lodliim  Hill,  Norwich. 
FiirdiM»d  by  ICr.  BpeDOer,  of  Soathtmptoo. 

Third,  £5— Hcoiy  Hiue  Bill,  Haokridge  Firm,  Wett 
MooktoD,  TavBtoB.  Purohised  bj  Mr.  Hairy  Fnunpton,  of 
Blandford,  Donet. 

HfliriRS,  not  oioeedinf  4  yeara  old. 

Fint  iiriie,  £15'-Hi8  Royal  Highneat  the  Prince  Conaort. 
Silrer  Medal  to  the  breeder,  Jamea  Hole,  Enowle  Home, 
Duntter,  SoMeraet,    Purchaied  by  Mr.  Jeffery. 

Second,  £5— Walter  Farthing,  Stowey  Court,  Bridgwater. 
FurchaMd  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Cowell,  Colcheiter,  £uex« 

Cows,  above  4  yean  old. 

Firat  priaa^  £20~John  Coate,  Hammoon,  Blandford,  Dorset. 
Silvor  nedai  to  the  breeder,  Edward  Boucher,  Jews  Farm, 
Wiveliscombe.    Porehaaed  by  Mr.  Clifton,  Wiaaborne,  Donet. 

Second,  £10'->John  Bodley,  Stockley  Pomeroy,  Creditoo, 
DcTon.    Purchaaed  by  Mr,  T.  M.  Smith,  Wcatbnry,  Wilts. 

Third,  £6— John  C.  Halse,  MoUand,  South  Moltoo,  Deroa. 
Purchaaed  by  Mr.  W.  Stone,  HoUoway  Road. 

HEREPORDS. 
Stebbs,  not  exceeding  3  yeara  old. 
First  prise,  £25-'Wil]iatn  Heath,  Ladham.    Silrer  Medal 
to  the  breeder,  William  Stedman,  Bedstone  Hall,  Aston-on- 
Clunn,  Salop. 

Second,  £10— Hia  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Contort. 
Purchased  by  George  Reed,  Bnmham,  Somerset 

Third,  £5— John  Naylor,  Leighton  Hall,  Welsh  Pool, 
Montgomery. 

Stbbrb  or  Oxen,  above  8  yeara  old. 

First  priae,  £29— John  Shaw,  Hunsbury  Hill,  Northamp- 
ton. Silver  Medal  to  the  breeder,  Richard  Shirley,  Banoo^ 
Shropshire.  Purchased  by  George  GutheridgCi  High-street, 
Poplar. 

Second,  £10  —William  Heath,  Lodham.  Purchased  by  Mr. 
W.  Pointing,  Stroud,  Gloucestershire. 

Third,  £5— The  Eari  of  Darnley,  Cobbam  Hall,  Qravesend, 
Kent.  Purchased  by  G.  Freemautle,  Upper  HiU-atreet, 
Richmond,  Surrey. 

Commended-^IR.  Wright,  Halston,  Oswestry ;  C.  Dnffield, 
Marcham,  Abingdon ;  J.  Ford,  jnn.,  Rustoo,  Blandford :  and 
the  olasa  generally  commended, 

Hbipbbs,  not  exceeding  4  yeara. 

Firat  priae,  £15— Henry  Higgins,  Woolaston  Grange, 
Lydoey,  Glooeester.  Silver  Medal  to  the  breeder,  William 
RaestCT,  Withington  Conrt.  Hereford. 

Seeond,  £ft— Samuel  Walker  Urwiek,  linthall  Starke, 
Ludlow. 

Cows,  above  4  yeara  old. 

Firat  prise,  £20,  and  Silver  Medal  as  breeder— Edward 
Thomaa,  Colebatch,  Bishop's  Castle,  Salop. 

Second,  £10— Richard  Thomas,  Rytoo,  Dorrington,  Salop. 
Purchased  by  Mr.  Tomline,  2,  Queee-street,  Pimlieo. 

Third,  £25— John  Naylor,  Leighton.  Purchaaed  by  Mr. 
G.  Stanley,  10,  Cambridge  Road,  Mile-End  Gate. 

SHORTHORNS. 
Stbbes,  not  exceeding  8  years  old. 
Firat  prise,   £25,  and  Silver  Medal  u  breeder— Robert 
Lynn,  Stroxton,  Grantham,  Lincoln.    Purchaaed  1^  W.  Bot- 
trell,  Rochester-row,  Westminster. 

Second,  £10— Eari  Spencer,  Althorp,  Northampton.  Pur- 
chased by  W.  Lambert,  Victoria-road,  Pimlioo. 

Third,  £5— Joaeph  Stratton,  Manningford  Bruce,  Pewaey, 
Wilts.    Purchaaed  by  Smith  and  Son,  Saliabnry. 

Stbbes  or  Oxen,  above  8  yeara  old. 

First  prise,  £25,  Gold  Mboal  aa  beat  ateer  or  ox  in  any 
of  the  claases,  and  Silver  Medal  as  breeder.— Edward  Wortley, 
Ridiington,  Uppingham,  Rutland.  Purchased  by  Mesara.  Da- 
vis, Black  Bull,  New  Cattle  Market. 

Second,  £10— W.  de  Capell  Brooke,  Geddington  Grange, 
Kettering.  Pnrdiaaed  by  W.  Jones;,  Merthyr,  Glamorgan- 
shire. 

Third,  £5— Henry  Roberts,  Paxford,  Moreton-in  Marsh, 
Glonoeeter. 

Cbmmendeil— Lord  Soathampton,  Whittbbory,  Towcester. 


Hbivbbs,  not  eieeeding  4  ytara  dd. 

First  priae,  £15— Joaeph  Phillips,  ArdingKn,  Wattage^ 
Berka.  SOvar  Medal  to  the  breeder,  Biehard  Strattoa,  Broad 
Hinton,  Swindon.  PurohSMd  by  ThoBMa  C<^ingtrood,  Abing- 
don, Berka. 

Second,  £5— Earl  of  Radnor,  CoUehill  House,  Faringdon, 
Berks.    Purchaaed  by  William  Jones,  Merthyr. 

Cows,  above  4  yeara  old. 

Firat  prise,  £20,  Gold  Medal  aa  beet  cow  or  heifer  in 
any  of  the  claaaes,  and  Silver  Medal  aa  breeder— Lieal-Cal. 
Charles  Towneley,  Towneley,  Burnley,  Lancaster. 

Second,  £10  —  Sir  Thomas  Whiidieote,  Bart.  Aahwtt^ 
Park,  Falkiogham,  Lincoln. 

Third,  £5— Edward  Wortley,  Ridiington,  Purdiaaed 
by  Mr.  Thomaa  Phelp,  10,  Ssymour-place,  Camden  Town. 

Commended^T,  Game,  Broadmoor,  Nothleach. 

SUSSEX. 
Stebrs  or  OxBN  of  any  age. 

First  prise,  £20.  and  SUver  Medal  aa  breeder— Edward 
Cane,  Berwick  Court,  Lewes.  Purchaaed  by  Mr.  Sharp, 
Brighton. 

Second,  £10— Charlea  Neame  and  Sons,  Selling,  Fever- 
aham,  Kent.    Purchaaed  by  Mr.  Sharp. 

The  Class  generally  commended, 

Heifbrs  or  Cows  of  any  age. 

First  prise,  £10,  and  Silver Medalas breeder— Tilden  Smith, 
Beckley,  Staplehurit,  Sussex.  Purchased  by  Mr.  Spinger, 
Southampton. 

Second,  £5— Charlea  Neame  and  Sona,  Selling,  Fevenham, 
Kent. 

ComMeftde(2— E.  Cane,  Berwick. 

NORFOLK  or  SUFFOLK. 
Polled  Stbbrs  or  Oxen  of  any  age. 
Fhrst  prise,  £10,  and  Silver  Medal   u  breeder  — Lord 
Sondes,  Elmham  Hall,  Thetford.  Norfolk.    Purchaaed  by  Mr. 
G.  Nicholson,  North  Elmham,  Norfolk. 

Polled  Heifbes  or  Cow,  of  any  age. 
First  prise,  £10,  and  Silver  Medal  aa  breeder— G.  D.  Bad- 
ham,  The  Sparrow'a  Nest,  Ipswich.    Purchased  by  Mr.  T. 
Richarda,  8,  Phoenix-street,  Somers  Town. 

L0NGH0RN8. 
Steers  or  Oxen,  of  any  age. 
First  prise,  £10— R.  H.  Chapman,  Upton,  Nuneaton,  War- 
wick.   Silver  Medal  to  the  breeder,  the  late  Samuel  Bnrbery, 
Wroxhall,  Warwick.    Pordiased  by  Mr.  Newbnry,  Southmmp- 
ton-street,  Camberwell. 

Heifbrs  or  Cows,  of  any  age. 
First  prise,  £10— Joseph  Holland  Burbery,  of  The  Chaae, 
Kenilworth,  Warwick.    Silver  Medal  to  the  breeder,  the  late 
Samuel  Burbery,   Wroxhall.    Purchased  by  Mr.  Newbury, 
Southamptott'Street,  Camberwell. 

Second,  £5— John  Jackson  Burbery,  Ibetoek,  Aahby-de-k- 
Zouch,  Leicester.    Purchased  by  Mr.  Newbnry. 

SCOTCH-HORNED. 
Stbbrs  or  Oxen,  of  any  age. 

First  prise,  £20— Mr.  Alexander  Goodman,  Willow  HaOL 
Thomey,  Cambridge.  Porohaaed  by  Mr.  Smith,  KiBg**- 
road,  Chelaea. 

Second,  £10— Mr.  Thomaa  Duckworth,  Park  Farm. 
Finchley,  Middlesex.  Purchaaed  by  Mr.  James  Home,  High- 
street,  Camden  Town. 

The  daaa  qeneraUy  commended. 

Heifers   or  Cows,  of  any  age. 

Firat  prise,  £10,  and  Silver  Medal  aa  breeder— The  Dnk« 
of  Beaufort,  Badmington,  Chippenham,  Wilta.  Purchaaed  by 
Mr.  Thomaa  Pawaey,  Bath. 

Second,  £5 — Mr.  John  Naylor*  Leighton.  Pnrehased  by 
Mr.  H.  Squire,  Watford,  Herts. 

SCOTCH  POLLED. 
Steers  or  Oxbn,  of  any  age* 
Firat  prise,  £20— Mr.  William  He«th,  Lndhtm.  Porehtaed 
by  Mr.  S.  Mann,  Croydon. 
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amaU,  £10— Mr.  William  MoCombie,  TSijiwa,  Ab«dMa. 
PuchaMd  bf  Mr.  JoMph  BMAirtcr,  WindMr. 
Commended^Ut,  B.  Oaktey,  lAortftM  Bad,  Luton. 

HuFima  or  Cows,  of  asr  sgo. 

[No  •■Uy.] 

IRISH. 

StEBSS  OR  OXBN,  of  IDJ  Iff. 

[No  entry.] 
HsinBf  OB  Cows,  of  OBJ  tgt. 

[No  compttitioo.]* 

WELSH. 

Stbbbs  or  OxBN  (Ront«),  of  tn/  age. 

Tmi  prise^  £20— Tho  Hon.  Colonol  Peniunt,  Ponrhjn 

Ca»ti«,  Buigor,  Camtrron— 8il?er  Modal  to  the  breeder,  Mr. 

Biehsrd  £?aiu,  Tal-y-braicb.  Bangor.     Purchased   by  Hall 

and  Sod,  livcrpool. 

SeeoDd,  £5— Blr.  Isaac  Wffliamson,  Greenhill,  Pembroke. 
Pucfastod  by  Mr.  Petherbridge,  Huiingi-itreet,  Bruniwick- 


Tht  dtn  generaUy  eowmended. 

Hbifbbs  or  Cows,  of  any  age. 
IW  prise  of  £10~-Mr.  John  Ewini  Bennett,  Boivorth 
Grsage,  Rogby.    Purchased  by  Mr.  G.  Hatch,  Croydon. 

CROSS  OR  MDCED-BRRD. 
Stbsrs,  not  exceeding  8  yeara  old. 
Fint  prise,  £15,  and  Silver  Medal  aa  breeder— The  Eail  of 
Radnor,  CokahiU  House,  Fahngdon.     Purchased  by  Mr. 
Field  Waghom,  Cheltenham. 
Seeood,  £10— Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles  Towneley.   Pur- 
•^    -^  by  Miss  Abbott,  Wimbome. 


Stbbbs  or  OxBN,  aboTS  S  yeara  old. 
First  piise,  £1S— Mr.  Richard  Thomas,  Rytoo,  Dorrington, 
Salop— surer  Medal  to  bfseder,  Mr.  J.  K.  Smith,  Radbrook, 
Skrewsbuy. 

Seooad,    £5  —  Henry    Bone,    Aron    Farm,    Ringvood, 
Sonthampton.  Purchased  by  Mr.  John  Ridout,  Poole,  Dorset. 
Hbifbbs,  not  exossdiag  4  years  old. 
Tke  prise  of  £10,  and  Silrer  Medal  u  bresder— TIm  Doke 
ofBssBforC.    Parchased  by  Mr.  Thomas  Pawsey,  Bath. 

8  U  E  E  P. 

JUDOBS. 

S.  AifSTBT,  Cornwall. 

J.  BncKLST,  NorniantonHill,Losghborongh. 

J.  B.  Thompson,  Arasby,  Hull. 

Fat  Wbthbb  Shbbp,  of  any  Lotro-wooLLED  bbbbb, 
1  year  old  (under  22  months.) 

First  prise,  £20,  and  Silver  Medal  as  breeder— Mr.  Q.  S. 
Foljtmbe,  Osberton  Hall,  Worksop,  Notts.  Purchased  by 
Mr.  Newbury,  Southampton-street,  Camberwdl. 

Sssood,  £15— Mr.  C.  /.  Bradahaw,  Alstoe  Home,  Burley- 
ott'^lw.HUl,  Oakbam,  Ratlaod.  Poiebassd  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Hsvkiaa,  6,  Johaaoa-phusSi  Harrow-rosd. 

ThinI,  £6— Mr.  John  Hopper,  Bromptoa  Gross,  Piekering, 
TodL  ^  Pordisscd  by  Mr.    £.    Bsasstt,  Crowa-coart,  St. 

Fa*  Wbtmbb  Sbbbf,  of  say  loag-wooUed  breed,  1  yeu 

oU(ander  23  moatbs),  each  sheep  aot  to  exceed  2301bs. 

live  weigbt. 

Fint  prissy  £20,  Gold  Mbdal  u  best  bng'Woolled  shosp 
is  say  of  tbs  elsaees,  sad  SilTtr  Medal  aa  breeder— Lord  Bar* 
acts,  Keythorpe  HaU,  Leicester.  Purefaaaed  by  Alfred  Gor- 
too.  Great  Wiadmill-atrset,  Haymarket. 

Seeood  prise,  £15— Raehard  Newman,  Harrowden,  Bedford. 
Parehaaed  by  Mr.  J.  Parfitt,  Old  Manor-road,  Stepney. 

Third  pris^  £5— G.  S.  Fo^jambe,  Osberton. 

Fat  Wbthbb  Shbbp,  of  say  long-woolled  breed  not  Lti- 

ccsters*  1  yesr  old  (under  22  mouths). 
*  First  prisi^  £15,  sad  SUtst  Medal  u  biasder— William 
Hefrer,  SsreaharnDtoa,  Highworth,  Wilts.   Pnrchssed  l^  Mr. 
Samuel  BridgOr  Maaor-street,  Chelsea. 


Second  prise,  £10— The  Royal  Agricultural  College,  Ciren- 
cester. Purchased  by  Mr.  Rebble,  Chapel-street,  Edgewaie- 
road. 

Third  priss»  £6^no  eampMion, 

JuDGBS  for  cross-bred  and  ahort-wooUed  aheep^* 

J.  Clatdbn,  Littlebury,  Saffron  Walden. 
H.  LuGAB,  Hengrare,  Bury  St.  Edmunda. 
E.  Pope,  Great  Toller,  Dorset. 

LoNo  AND  Short-woolleo  Cboss-brbd  Fat  Wbthbb 
Shbbp,  1  yesr  old  (under  22  months). 

Fust  priie,  £15,  and  Silver  Medal  aa  breeder- George 
Hine,  jun.,  Oakley,  Bedford.  Purchased  by  Mr.  Spinger, 
Southampton. 

Second  prise,  £10— Adam  Corrie  Keep,  WoUastoo,  Welling- 
borough.   Purehased  by  Mr.  Worley,  Kensington. 

Third  prise,  £5— Charies  Howard,  Biddeabam,  Bedford. 
Porehsaed  by  Mr.  S.  Knight,  Uaion-strset,  Clarendon-square, 
Someratown. 

Highly  commended'^'E.  Edmonds,  Longworth,  Faringdoo. 

G0miN«a<2ed— J.  Overman,  Bnmham  Suttoa. 

Long  and  Shobt-woollbd  Cboss-bbsd  Fat  Wbthbr 
Shbbp,  1  year  old  (under  22  months),  each  sheep  not  to 
exceed  2201bs.  live  weight. 

First  prise,  £10,  and  Silver  Medal  as  breeder— John  Orer- 
man,  Bumham  Sutton.  Purchased  by  Mr.  Sacks,  Crawford* 
street,  Marylebone. 

Second  prise,  £5 — Charles  Howard,  Biddenham.  Pur* 
chased  by  John  Stevens,  Oxford. 

Highly  commended— The  Earl  of  Leicester. 

Commesded— G.  Hine,  jun.,  Oakley. 

Fat  Wbthbr  Sheep,  of  any  short-woolled  breed,  1  year  old 
(under  22  months). 

First  prise,  £20, Gold  Mbdal  as  best  ahort-woolled  sheep, 
and  Silver  Medal  as  breeder— The  Duke  of  Richmond,  Good- 
wood, Chichester.   Purchased  by  Mr.  King,  Paddingtoo-street. 

Second  prise,  £10— The  Earl  of  Radnor,  Culeshill  House, 
Faringdon.    Purchased  by  Bfr.  Stimpson,  Wandsworth. 

Thml  prise,  £5 — William  Ragden,  Hove,  Brighton.  Pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Davey,  Brighton. 

Highly  commended'-Lotd  Walsingham,  Merton,  Thetford. 

Fat  Wbthbr  Shbbp,  of  any  ahort-woolled  breed,  1  yesr  old 

(under  22  months),  each  aheep  not  to  exceed  2001bs.  live 

weight. 

First  prise,  £10,  and  Silver  Medal  aa  breeder— The  Duke  of 
Richmond.    Purchased  by  Mr.  King,  Paddington-street. 

Second  priie,  £5— John  Kent,  Goodwood,  Chichester.  Pur- 
chased by  John  Stevens,  Oxford. 

Highly  commended- S.  Maijoribanks,  Buahey  Grove,  Wat* 
ford. 

Commended^Lord  Chichester,  Stanmer,  Lewes  j  and  the 
class  generally  commended. 

Fat  Wbthbb  Sheep,  of  any  short-woolled  breed,  2  years 
old  (above  22  and  under  84  montha). 

First  prise,  £20,  and  Silver  Medal  as  breeder— The  Earl  of 
Radnor,  Coleshill.    Purchssed  by  W.  JeiTery,  Foubert's-plaos. 

Second  prise,  £10— Lord  Wslsinghsm,  Merton  Hall,  Thet- 
ford.   Purchased  by  W.  JeiTery. 

Third  prise,  £5— The  Duke  of  Richmond.  Purchased  by 
W.King,  Paddington-street. 

Highly  commended— 1.  Kent,  Goodwood. 

Commended — W.  Rigdeu,  Hove. 

Fat  Wbthbr  Shbbp,  of  any  short-woolled  breed  not  South 
Downs,  1  year  old  (under  22  months). 

First  prise,  £15 — James  Sharp,  Remenhsm,  Henley  on 
Thames ;  Silver  Medal  to  the  breeder,  John  I^gott,  Harrow 
Farm,  Froxfield,  Hnngerford.    Purchased  by  W.  Jeffery. 

Second  prise,  £10— J.  T.  F.Pain,  North  Hooghton  Manor, 
Stockbridge.  Purchased  by  Alfred  Gorton,  Great  Windmill- 
street,  Regent-street. 

Third  prise,  £5— William  B.  Canning,  Chisleden,  Swindon, 
Wilts.  Purchased  by  W.  BottriU,  Roohsster-row,  Weatmia- 
Bter. 

Highly  commended— Yf ,  Humphrey,  OakAah,  Wantage. 

Comaiesde<^— W.  Kiag,  New  Hsywsrd,  Hungoford. 
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JUDGBS. 

J.  Claydbn,  littlebniy.  Saffron  Waldeo. 
H.  LuoAR,  Heorrave,  Bmy  St.  Edmimdt. 
£.  PopB,  Great  Toller,  Donet. 

Pi  08  of  any  breed,  not  exceeding  4  months  old. 

First  prise,  £10,  and  Gold  and  Silrer  Medals  as  breeder — 
George  B.  Morland,  Chilton  Farm,  Abingdon,  Berks.  Par- 
ohased  by  John  Lewes,  Bristol. 

Second,  £5  —  Gtoorge  Henry  Bascomb,  Manor  House, 
Chislehurst,  Kent.  Porchased  by  Mr.  Ketteman,  King-street, 
Bow. 

Highly  ammended^S.  Dmce,  Eynsham,  Ozon. 
Pios  of  any  breed,  abo?e  4  and  not  exceeding  8  months  old. 

First  prise,  £10,  and  Silver  Medal  as  breeder — William 
Mills  Barber,  Sanninghill  Wells,  Berks. 

Seeond,  £5— Sir  J.  B.  Mill,  Bart.,  Mottisfont  Abbey, 
Romsey,  Southampton.  Purchased  by  Mr.  Benny,  Camber- 
well  Gate. 

Highly  commen<7e<2— Sir  J.  A.  Cathcart,  Cooper's  Hill, 
Chertsey, 

Commended—'T,  Crisp,  Butley,  Woodbridge. 
Pios  of  any  breed,  aboTe  8  and  not  exceeding  12  months  old. 

First  prise,  £10~8ir  Williamson  Booth,  Bart ,  Woodbury 
Hall,  St.  Neots.  Purchased  by  Mr.  G.  Glock,  Brosdway, 
Deptford. 

Highly  amnunded  —  G.  Underwood,  Ashbridge,  Berk- 
hampsted. 

Commended ^S.  Maijoribanks,  Bnshey  Grove. 
Pigs  of  any  breed,  above  12  and  under  18  months  old« 

Fiiit  prise,  £10,  and  Silver  Medal  as  breeder— George  B. 
Morland,  Chilton.    Purchased  by  Mr.  Tinkler,  Knightsbridge. 

Second,  £5— Edward  Ladd  Betts,  Preston  Hall,  Maidstone. 
Purchssed  by  Mr.  John  Lewes,  Bristol. 

Highly  commended-^J .  K.  Tombs,  Langford,  Lechlade. 

The  dass  generally  commended, 

EXTRA  STOCK. 

Silver  Medal,  for  the  best  Beast  in  extra  stock  — His 
Royal  Highneas  the  Prince  Consort  (Devon  Steer).  Pur- 
chaied  by  Messrs.  Comfort  and  Sob,  77t  Farringdon-street, 
City. 

Silver  Medal,  for  the  best  Long-woolled  Wether  Sheep  in 
extra  stock— Lord  Beroers.  Purchased  by  Alfred  Gorton, 
Great  Windmill-street,  Hsymarket. 

Silver  Medal,  for  the  best  Long-wooUed  Ewe  in  extra  stock- 
Mr.  C.  J.  Bradahaw,  Alstoe,  Burley-on-the-HUL  Porchased 
by  Mr.  Ford,  Kentou-street,  Brunswick-square. 

Silver  Medal,  for  the  best  Cross-bred  Sheep  in  extra  stock — 
Mr.  Adam  Corrie  Keep,  WoUastoo,  Wellingborough  (South- 
down and  Cotswold). 

Silver  Medal,  for  the  best  Short-woolled  Wether  Sheep  in 
extra  stock  —  The  Duke  of  Richmond.  Purchased  by  Mr. 
King,  PaddJDgton-street. 

Sdver  Medal,  for  the  best  Short-woolled  Ewe  in  extra 
stock — Mr.  G.  S.  Foljambe.  Purchased  by  Mr.  Turpen, 
Barking,  Essex. 

Silver  Medsl,  for  the  best  Pig  in  extra  stock— Mr.  William 
Dsvey,  inn.  (Leicester.) 

The  Cattle  in  extra  stock  generally  commended. 

In  extrs-»tock  Sheep,  highly  commended --Mr.  J.  Overman, 
Bumham  (Southdown  and  Leicester)*  Mr.  J.  Kent  (Southdown), 
Mr.  8  Maijoribsnks  (Southdown),  Lord  Radnor  (Southdown), 
and  Lord  Wslsingbam  (Southdown). 

In  extra-ntock  Sheep,  commended —Lotd  Leicester  (Leicester 
and  Southdown),  Mr.  J.  B.  Twitcbell,  WUby  (Down  Cotswold 
and  Leicester),  Mr.  W.  King  (West-country  Down),  and  Mr. 
W.  Kigden  (Southdown). 

In  extra-stock  Pigs,  highly  commended — Mr.  W.  Mills  Bar- 
ber, Snnning-hill  (loiproved  Middlesex))  Mr.  W.  Hemming, 
Coldicott,  Moreton-iu-Marsh  (Improved  Coldioott),  and  T. 
Crisp,  Butley  (Suffolk). 


EXHIBITION   OP   IMPLEMENTS,   ROOTS.  &c. 

^  We  will  certainly  try  to  give  «ome  report  of  this  ex- 
hibition, but  the  crowded  state  of  the  galleries  contain- 


log  the  specimens  exhibited  forbids  any  approach  to 
aociiracy  in  detail;  and  mQch  as  we  should  like  to 
oblige  our  many  exhibitors  by  an  extended  notice  of 
their  interesting  collection  of  implements,  machinery, 
articles  of  dairy  and  domestic  use,  and  the  various  root, 
seed,  and  other  stalls,  we  find  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
do  so  with  any  satisfaction  to  ourselves  or  to  them.  If 
want  of  space  characterizes  the  cattle  show  below,  how 
much  more  is  it  felt  above  1  There  valuable  implements 
are  packed  one  above  another,  and  others  are  never  seen 
at  all.  We  inquired  for  Bentall's  well-known  scarifier, 
and,  large  as  it  is,  it  was  hidden  amongst  the  surround, 
ing  implements.  This  department  of  the  Smithfield 
Club  Show  is  now  becoming  a  most  important  feature ; 
the  immense  offshoot  is  fast  outgrowing  the  stupendous 
tree,  and  must  be  provided  for.  We  are  well  aware 
that  the  implement  show  is  independent  of  the  Smith- 
field  Club,  and  forms  no  part  of  their  operations ;  but 
as  it  has  now  become  in  real  fact  a  prominent  part  of 
the  show,  the  public  look  to  the  Club  to  make  provision 
for  suitable  accommodation.  Last  year  the  charge 
for  space  was  one  guinea  for  every  4ft.  6in.  frontage  ; 
this  year  the  same  charge  is  made  for  2ft.  9in.  frontage. 
We  were  told  that  one  of  our  leading  firma  paid  from 
£ZZ  to  £37  for  standing,  another  a  similar  sum,  another 
£22,  and  so  on  according  to  the  engaged  space.  We  do 
not  know  the  area  of  these  galleries,  but  they  contain 
about  100  exhibitors,  few  of  whom  pay  less  than  from 
two  to  ten  guineas  each.  We  never  heard  a  complaint 
so  general  of  bad  accommodation,  for  which  they  paid  so 
dearly.  The  proprietor  has  done  what  he  could  to 
divide  his  space  between  the  applicants  ;  but  not  having 
enough,  the  consequence  is  that  the  implements  and  ma- 
chinery are  imperfectly  shown,  they  thus  obtain  a  doubtful 
reputation,  and  dissatisfaction  is  the  result.  We  com- 
mend the  subject  to  the  Smithfield  Club.  Something 
must  be  done.  The  proprietor  must  be  induced  to 
enlarge  his  space  by  adding  more  upper  galleries,  and 
the  steam-engines  below  must  give  place  to  the  stock. 
We  admire  the  general  arrangements  made  by  Mr, 
Boulnois  for  the  accommodation  of  all  parties,  and  we 
think  the  site  of  the  show-yard  very  desirable ;  but  as 
the  thing  continues  to  grow,  the  space  will  not  suffice, 
and  it  will  ultimately  be  for  the  Club  to  provide  for  its 
increasing  exhibitors.  We  think  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Metropolitan  Market  could  point  out  a  good 
place.  We  have  now  every  convenience  of  rail  and  other 
modes  of  transit.  It  may  not  be  visited  by  so  many  of 
the  London  citizens  as  athowplaee;  but  the  attendance 
of  agriculturists  would  be  larger,  as  it  would  un- 
doubtedly then  include  the  Great  Metropolitan  Market- 
day,  when  great  numbers  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom 
attend.  It  is  precisely  at  this  period  of  the  year  when  a 
national  implement  show  is  of  most  value :  the  various 
operations  of  thrashing,  chaff  cutting,  cake-breaking, 
root-steaming,  &c.,  are  now  going  on,  and  farmers  are 
not  always  so  provident  as  to  provide  these  things  in  the 
summer  for  the  requirements  of  the  winter.  We  urge 
these  matters  upon  the  favourable  attention  of  the  Club. 
We  will  now  elbow  our  way  through  the  rows  of  ma- 
ohinery.  The  usual  place  below-stairs  was  appro- 
priated to  the  exhibition  of  steam-engines  and  thrashing- 
machines,  but  so  pressed  have  the  club  been  for  room, 
that  they  could  not  allow  any  firm  to  show  both  an  en- 
gine and  machine ;  so  that  Messrs.  Garrett  and  Sons, 
Clayton  and  Shuttleworth,  Barrett  and  Exall,  Tuxford 
and  Sons,  Ransomes  and  Sims,  Oliver  Maggs,  and  Hay- 
ward  (of  Derby)  exhibited  their  well-known  portable 
engines  ;  whilst  Hornsby  and  Sons,  Wcdlake  and  Dendy, 
Humphries,  Roby  and  Scott,  Foord  (of  Lenham),  and 
Smith  and  Co.  preferred  showing  their  combined  thrash- 
ing and  dressing  or  finishing  machines.  Holmes  and 
Son  (Norwich)  had  also  their  cioverseed-drawing  ma- 
chine;    and  Heywood's  two-and-a-half-horsc  engine, 
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with  vertieal  cylinder  and  norel  method  of  working  the 
dide,  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  farmer. 

[We  now  ascend  the  stairs  with  the  crowd,  for  the  short 
time  permitted  for  tlie  private  view  does  not  suffice  to 
sDow  ns  to  obtain  eren  a  cursory  look  at  the  im- 
pleoDcnts.  Tins  might  be  obmted  another  year  without 
mterfering  with  the  stock  judges.  We  commend  this 
to  the  stewards*] 

We  make  our  way  to  No.  1,  the  stall  of 
our  indefatigable  Director,  or  rather  the  firm 
with  which  he  stands  connected.  They  exhibit 
a  splendid  collection  of  roots — globe  mangolds  in  abund- 
ance, weighing  from  20  to  31|lbs.  each ;  carrots,  reds  and 
whites ;  ezce^Ungly  good  long  red  mangolds,  Tery  fine 
specimens ;  capital  swedes,  Mr.  Rose's  rariety  standing 
prominent;  many  beautiAil  specimens  of  turnips  in 
great  variety.  Many  of  the  roots  have  the  names  of 
the  growers  ticketcMl  upon  them ;  amongst  whom 
we  obserred  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Con- 
sort, the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Mr.  W.  F.  Hobbs,  Mr. 
Powells,  Mr.  Druoe,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Fryer,  Mr. 
W.  £.  Williams,  Rct.  R.  T.  Forrester,  Mr.  J.  Ark- 
wright,  Mr.  J.  B.  Twitchell,  Mr.  B.  Crawshay,  Mr.  F. 
Strfekland,  and  the  Parkhurst  Prison  Spade  Husbandry. 
The  stall  was  beautifully  ornamented  with  specimens 
of  seeds  and  g^sses,  &c. 

The  next  stand  is  Mr.  Busbt's,  of  Bedale,  York, 
who  exhibits  his  Tery  useful  prize  carts  and  ploughs, 
Woofe's  patent  paring-plough,  and  horse-hoes. 

Wbdlakb  sent  a  two-horse  and  a  three-horse  steam 
madiinc  of  Tery  useful  character.  These  small  madiines 
and  engines  appear  to  make  way;  we  have  this  year 
several  exhibitors  of  them. 

Messrs.  Garrett  and  Sons  hsTC  the  next  stand,  and 
display  their  usual  admirable  selection  from  their  manu- 
ftctory.  Their  horse-hoe  has  a  new  and  noTel  appliance 
for  derating  and  depressing  the  hoes  in  work,  consist- 
ing of  a  movement  made  by  a  right  and  left-handed 
screw,  which,  as  turned  by  a  crank,  will  lower  or  elcTate 
the  hoes  as  required.  To  names  so  well  known  as  im- 
provers in  agricultural  mechanics  we  need  not  add  our 
word  of  approTal. 

Messrs.  Gbo.  Gibbs  and  Co.  shows  stall  of  unusual 
interest:  cabbages  weighing  301bs.,  gourd  1251bs., 
grown  by  Messrs.  Thraill ;  SkirTing's  swedes,  very  large ; 
itubble  or  River's  swede,  grown  since  Ist  of  August ; 
these  and  the  yellow  mangolds,  very  fine. 

Bious'  dipping  apparatus  comes  next.  The  sheep  in 
trough  looks  natural,  and  attractive  enough  to  the  cuual 
visitor. 

Clatton  and  Shuttleworth  are  exhibitors  of 
their  excellent  machinery.  The  chief  thing  we  would 
notice  in  connection  with  this  firm  is  their  general  reduc- 
tion in  prices  of  their  engines  and  thrashing-machines, 
drying  from  five  to  fifteen  per  cent.,  as  good  as  ever. 

Clayton  (Hbnry)  brings  a  very  interesting  model 
of  a  cottage  built  with  his  improved  bricks,  tubular 
and  perforated.  The  cottage  model  is  exceedingly  good, 
and  consists  of  a  double  cottage  under  a  large,  expand- 
ing roofy  the  one  cottage  bdng  behind  the  other :  a 
small  portico  entrance,  Uviog  room  to  the  right,  boys' 
bed-room  to  the  left,  stairs  in  front  of  door ;  the  upper 
floor  consists  of  parents'  bed-room  and  girls'  bed-room, 
with  cJosets,  &c. ;  the  living-room  11  feet  4  inches 
by  9  feet  4  inches,  other  details  in  proportion ;  the  price 
of  ^mble  cottage,  £lbO.  They  have  brought  out  also  a 
hand-machine  for  brick,  making,  and  a  small  two-horse 
pugging  and  brick  machine ;  Uieir  machines  for  brick- 
making  are  so  well  known,  that  it  is  almost  superfluous 
to  enumerate  them. 

Jno.  Warner  and  Sons  have  a  stand  of  their  cele- 
brated pumps  for  field  service  and  the  fold-yard ;  root- 
cutters  and  graters.  Their  irrigating  pump  may  become 
a  Tslnable  acquisition  in  hrm  management. 


T.  Llotd  and  Sons  enter  their  superior  flour  and 
com  crushing  mills.  These  flour  mills  diride  the  meal 
into  five  parts.    We  found  Ball's  ovens  here. 

Sutton  end  Sons  have  a  splendid  show  of  roots. 
Globe  yellow  mangolds,  very  large  :  one  grown  on  the 
Prince  Consort's  farm  weighed  291bs. ;  another  by  Earl 
Radnor  Sl^lbs.,  which  took  the  prize  at  Cirencester ; 
a  long  white  mangold  weighed  421bs.,  another  40lbs. ; 
some  large  long  reds  by  Mr.  Benyon.  Turnips  and 
other  roots  in  splendid  variety. 

Jab.  and  Frbd.  Howard  exhibit  theirfiimed  ploughs, 
horse-rakes,  &c.  They  have  effected  an  improvement 
in  strengthening  their  plough-beams  by  manufacturing 
them  of  '*  ribbwi  or  T  iron,"  taking  care  to  give  ad- 
ditional strength  at  the  point  of  draught.  When  this 
is  done,  the  weight  of  tiie  plough  is  not  so  heavy  by 
Gibs.  The  coulter-stalk  is  oval.  The  management  of 
wheel  fastenings  is  new  and  commendable. 

Burgess  and  Ket  have  an  interesting  exhibition, 
attracting  much  attention,  their  prize  reaper  ranking 
first :  the  conical  screw,  aiding  so  admirably  the  side- 
delivery,  was  much  noticed.  "Die  machine  looks  some- 
what large  and  massive,  but  we  have  the  result  of  the 
trials  at  Boxted  Lodge  showing  the  draught  before  us, 
which  we  have  pleasure  in  giving.     It  is  as  foUows : 

Messrs.  Burgess  and  Keys's.  2}  cwt.,  cutting  5  ft.  4  in. 
Messrs.  Crosskill's  Bell ...  4  cwt.,  cutting  5  ft.  4  in. 
Messrs.  Dray  and  Co.'s  ....  3   cwt.,  cutting  4  ft.  4  in. 

Their  rotary  pump  is  a  novelty  worth  close  examination  : 
it  is  a  pecuUar  way  of  raising  water,  the  continuous 
turning  of  the  crank  causing  a  constant  flow  of  water 
throuf^  the  vulcanized  india-rubber  pipe ;  it  is  effected 
by  pressure  creating  the  vacuum. 

Drat  and  Co.  have  a  first-class  collection,  including 
their  prize  reaper,  which  created  such  interest  at  Water« 
ford.  Their  other  implements  fully  sustained  their  ac- 
knowledged reputation  as  first-class  mechanics  as  well 
as  sgents.  Their  portable  forge  is  a  simple  and  useful 
appendage  in  a  farm-yard. 

Messrs.  Priest  and  Woolnouoh  attract  us  with  their 
first-class  horse-hoe,  Garretts'  pattern,  with  their  own 
improvements,  the  elevating  and  depressbg  movement 
being  the  chief.  Their  general-purpose  drills  do  the 
firm  great  credit  for  clever  arrangement,  workmanship, 
and  cheapness. 

Bent  ALL  hss  no  less  than  three  stands  in  different 
places  of  the  gallery,  owing  to  want  of  space  for  con- 
venient showing.  He  has  a  first-rate  collection  of 
his  own  manufacture :  his  root-pulper  now  forestalling 
his  celebrated  scarifier,  in  public  interest.  We  did  not 
observe  anything  new  as  coming  oat  since  the  Salisbury 
Meeting.  That  it  is  to  novelties  thst  throughout  this 
report  we  have  confined  ourselves,  having  at  that  time 
entered  pretty  fully  into  a  notice  of  all  ^e  known  im- 
provements. 

E.  R.  and  F.  Turner  exhibit  their  customary  snd 
excellent  assortment  ot  sgricultural  machinery,  consist- 
ing of  roller  mills,  crushing  and  grinding  mills,  cake- 
breaker,  chaff-cutter,  circular-saw  bench,  &c.,  &c. 

HoRNSBY  and  Sons — ^Their  unrivalled  drills  and 
dressing  machines,  so  universally  known  as  to  barely 
need  our  notice  of  them  as  being  present  here. 

Lawson  and  Son,  select  specimens  of  wheat,  oats, 
roots,  &c. :  their  Lothlsn  purple  top  continues  to  give 
great  satisfaction,  being  a  near  approach  to  the  firm  flesh 
of  the  swede.  Their  Tweeddale  yellow  and  Kohl  rabi  are 
very  fine  roots.  The  stall  was  a  fine  exhibition  of  roots 
of  Scotch  growth. 

Skirvino's  stall  is  as  attractive  as  ever^some  im- 
mense swedes  and  carrots.  The  swedes  retain  their 
character  in  shspe,  quality,  and  size,  and  are  now  be- 
come quite  a  known  sort  everywhere. 
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BiNvt'  manartf  disenrt  notiot.  Ht  ihowi  a  Mmple 
of  wool  mtnnra. 

Barrett  and  Exall's  tttnd  oommandi  attentioii  by 
a  large  displtf  of  medals.  Bat  this  is  not  all ;  tbeir  show 
of  implements  and  maohinery  is  Tory  saperior,  consist* 
ing  of  a  good  assortment  of  their  excellent  manafactare. 
We  think  their  names  so  well  known  that  we  need  not 
add  more. 

Anqbl  and  Co.  make  a  selection  of  ag rienltoral 
books  and  almanacks.  They  appear  desiroos  to  aid  in 
agricoltaral  literature  by  a  efaoioe  seleetioa. 

Cross  KILL  and  Co. — This,  again,  is  a  firm  so  well 
known,  and  the  implements  and  machinery  they  exhibit 
are  so  highly  appreciated,  that  it  seems  to  ns  quite  out 
of  place  to  do  more  than  notice  them  otherwise  than  in 
this  general  way :  all  was  as  is  usual  with  them. 

Thorlit  called  attention  to  his  stand  of  samplee  of 
flour  for  cattle  food  by  the  display  of  a  magnificent  gold 
cup,  which  he  is  desirous  to  present  to  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  for  their  gift  to  the  fumer  who  shall 
fatten  the  most  cattle  best  from  his  prepared  food. 

Archer  brings  forward  some  useful  nose  pincers  or 
eattle  leaders,  at  2s.  6d.  each. 

Tree  and  Co.  show  Ewart's  cattle  gauges,  and  Ca* 
Bella's  weather  instrumenf  s. 

Grove  (James)  has  bis  usual  good  collection  of 
roots  i  bis  long  red  Bogle  mangels  are  excellent  ; 
turnips,  &Cr,  in  good  yariety.  We  are  pleased  to  see 
him  keep  up  so  good  a  stock. 

RiCHBfOMD  and  Chandler  take  their  usual  promi- 
nent poaition  in  the  exhibition  gallery  ;  amongst  their 
machinery  and  implements  we  noticea  a  very  useful  and 
cheap  chaff-engine  for  small  occupations,  price  £3  l&s. 

Snowdbn  (W.)  exhibits  a  chaff  engine  and  bruising 
mill.  The  chaff  engine  has  a  Urge  feeding-box,  and  is  a 
large  machine  to  be  worked  by  one  person  ;  it  does  not 
feed  by  rolleri,  but  by  a  web  underneath  i  the  feed 
**  only  comes  forward  when  the  knife  is  from  it ;"  its 
novelty  deserves  attention. 

Holmes  and  Sons  send  their  manure-distribu- 
tori  drill,  and  other  machinery  and  implements  i  their 
weighing  machines  have  long  stood  high  in  public 
favour;  they  hsve  also  chaff  engines,  com  crushers, 
cake  breakers,  turnip  cutters,  and  pig  troughs  in  good 
variety  ;  their  com- dressing  machine  is  popular. 

MooRE  and  Co.  have  chums  in  variety;  the  Yankee 
chum  the  chief  attraction.  We  did  not  see  the  Yankee 
reaper. 

Swift  Brothers  show  their  patent  washing,  wring* 
lag,  and  mangling  machines,  liquid-manure  pump,  com 
bin,  &c.  ;  all  very  good. 

CuLLiNoroRD  (W.)  boasts  of  very  excellent  garden 
netting,  sheep-fold  netting,  rabbit  nets,  carriage-horse 
nets,  fishing-nets,  &c.,  some  from  cocoa  fibre. 

Page  and  Co,  had  a  capital  root-stall,  immense 
cabbage,  mangels,  and  turnips ;  six  of  Skirving's  im- 
proved weighed  UOlbs.,  and  six  mangels  weighed 
193lbs. ;  the  largest  specimen  of  mangel  we  noticed  was 
on  this  stand,  its  weight  44lbs. ;  turnips  in  fine  yariety. 

Bar^taro  and  Bishop  have  their  celebrated  root 
pulpers  in  variety. 

Selbt  Hand,  a  combined  crushing  mill,  sack  weigh- 
ing machine  and  lifter. 

PiCKSLET,  Sims,  and  Co. :  Chaff  cutters,  mills, 
washing  machines,  chain  harrow,  lawn  mower,  and 
wringing  and  mangling  machine. 

GoDDARD  :  A  very  complete  kitchen  range. 

B.  Fowler  and  Co. :  Cast-iron  and  bored  pamps, 
wrooght'iron  pumpi,  liquid-manure  pumps  on  tripod 
stands,  and  iron  stable  pails.  These  pumps  last  year  oh- 
tdned  great  attention  from  their  double  action,  thus  keep- 
ing up  a  continuous  flow  of  water ;  "  the  piston  is  solid, 
and  all  the  valves  being  out  of  the  barrel,  permits  their 
areas  to  equal  that  of  the  piston,  and  the  water  passages 


to  be  proportionattly  Urge  t"  tbt  amBgemtnts  of  the 
details  are  very  good,  the  tppUcatioo  of  Hohstt'l 
patent  redproottting  lever  behig  an  improv«iiiMi|» 

Jambi  exhibited  his  liquid-manure  earts. 

T.  HuvT  and  Brothers :  A  clover  and  trefoil  istd 
drawer,  ehaff  engine,  seyHies,  and  a  variety  of  otkir 
useful  farm  machinery  |  well  worthy  a  better  oetios, 

Sigma  ;  Dibbling  implements.  See. ;  spsoimsu  of 
wheat  unusually  fine. 

Carsons's  chaff  cutters,  searifiers,  mills,  erashsrit 
pulpers,  hay  rakes,  ploughs,  &c,,  stand  deservedly  high 
in  public  estiauktion. 

Impby  shows  his  well-kaown  dressuig  maebiae. 

Smith  and  Sova,  their  truly-valuable  drills,  of  liiapls 
oonstmction  and  exeellent  manufisoture;  we  believe  tkii 
firm  is  the  oldest  in  drill  macblaary  extant. 

CAMaRiooB  sends  his  chain  harrows  {  wt  sip* 
pose  the  regulations  rdativa  to  weight  (not  to  exceed 
one  ton)  would  preelnde  the  aghibitioB  of  his  Isrgt 
rollers. 

Samublson  showed  his  Oardnar's  turnip  oattar  is 
variety,  as  also  several  pulpers,  com  orushen,  ehsf 
cutters,  pumps  for  irrigation,  and  foldyard  washmg  ns* 
ohiaes,  and  a  variety  of  other  uaeful  articles,  uebsrsetsr 
with  his  long«established  reputatioa  for  first*clssi  BS# 
chinery. 

Williams'  celebrated  harrows  were  among  ether 
things  exhibited  of  highly  useful  diaraeter. 

Reeves.— In  addition  to  his  eelebrated  Chaadlsifi 
liquid  manure  drills,  which  he  has  improved  by  sa  alter- 
ation of  the  speed  of  delivery,  showed  a  garden  or  eesrow 
drill.  This  can  be  made  to  depoait  se^  eontinooasly  or 
as  a  drop  or  **  bunch"  drill ;  the  rqg^tien  is  by  ditei 
with  perforated  holea  of  various  siaee  inserted  in  the  ap- 
right  cylinder  containing  the  seod  ;  theee  are  tuned  ti 
the  drill  proceeds,  and  the  seod  drope  through.  Ths 
height  is  regohited  bv  the  diameter  of  the  wheel,  bat  it 
is  requisite  that  the  dropping  should  be  ebse  to  ths  leil 
for  **  bunching/'  Price  £3  lOs.  A  new  inventioa  by 
Mr.  Reeve. 

Woods  exhibited  a  section  of  his  poppy  extirpstor, 
pulper,  and  other  useful  articles. 

Delf  entered  a  new  invention  for  opening  farrovi, 
or  rather  for  taking  the  sheep  droppings  with  the  for- 
row  sole  out  of  furrows  on  seed  pastures,  and  diitribat- 
ing  them  over  the  surfaoe.  It  is  of  simiUr  form  to 
Bentall's  scarifier— say  with  one  share  on^^nd  it  hu 
two  long  iron  platee  four  or  five  feet  by  six  inches,  which 
expand  and  throw  soil  and  manure  over  the  surfaos.  I 
is  novel,  but  did  not  appear  to  us  a  very  usefol  implst 
ment  for  its  price,  j£flO  lOs. 

Warren's  expanding  plough  wo  heard  wu  hsrs, 
but  we  did  not  see  it. 

Luck's  dressing  machine  with  patent  elevators  for 
weighing,  together  with  his  mills,  constituted  his  itsnd- 
ing.    The  dressing  machine  is  very  popular. 

FiBHER  exhibited  his  very  usefU  horse-rake,  mounted 
on  his  other  implements  for  want  of  space.  His  cake 
mill  is  cheap  ;  and  his  other  exhibition  consisted  of 
bean,  oats,  and  barley  mills,  chaff  engines,  8tc, 

PuRDia  and  Co.  brought  washing  macbfaies  snd 
knife  cleaners.  The  washing  machine  is  an  oblong  (^eet^ 
with  dashers. 

Rbad's  cattle  probangs,  &o.,  and  garden  engbie  came 
next  in  our  walk. 

Smith  and  Abhbt  exhibited  a  well-known  anort- 
ment  of  their  most  uiefnl  implements  ;  the  Isteit  im- 
provements in  their  chaff-enghies, being  a  newly-iavented 
gatent  safety  presser  t  this  is  a  lifting  roller  immediately 
ehind  the  cutting  front,  which  prevents  dogging.  Their 
chief  novelty  in  this  show  is  a  2^  horse  power  itetm 
engine,  which  can  be  used  to  work  machhiery,  orb 
easily  converted  into  a  steaming  apparatus  by  taraiBg 
the  steam  into  iteaBa  eyUnders  or  tabs ;  price  £W' 
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Waixis  and  Haslam  haft  a  good  itlietioii  of  im- 
ptemoBto;  Ikeir  two-hone  portable  Uuraahing  maohme  ii 
good  for  amall  ooempadoiif . 

Whitmbb. — Hii  floor  mills,  cniihing  mills,  &o. 

Boat's  Screeo. — This  screen  has  received  an  improve- 
meot ;  it  wiU  now  separate  into  three  distinct  qaalitiea. 
It  has  an  addltiooal  separator  like  a  flat  box,  fiied  in 
front,  and  reoeifes  bttuis,  peas,  ^.,  which  it  deposits 
by  spoots  behind. 

Barton's  stable  fittings  are  very  complete  through- 
o«t ;  his  self-acting  rack  keeps  the  liay  always  within 
reach  of  the  horse,  by  the  elevation  of  the  bottom,  like 
as  sash  windows  are  raised. 

Boyd's  dairy  and  wasliing  utensils  are  worth  a  closer 
laMMetioB ;  iie  also  shows  a  vaiiety  of  implements. 

Bbidgbs  has  an  almost  infinite  collection  of  bntter 
prints,  of  very  pretty  devioes  soited  to  the  purpose. 

BuBMBT  and  Bellamy  have  iron  oistems  of  various 
uses. 

Turn  St.  Pancras  Works  show  varieties  in  man- 
gefs,  stable  fittings,  and  furniture,  specimens  of  wire 
and  iron  fenoing,  hurdles,  field-gates,  and  wire  netting. 

Jas.  Uatbs. — Grinding  mUl,  straw  elevator  pat- 
tern, flee 

8.  Sktb  akd  Co.— Coffee-mills,  sausage  mills. 

PxERBAVx's  pateiit  pump  is  a  capital  general  pur- 
pose pump,  and  its  india-rubber  piston- valve  has  proved 
well  under  severe  triul. 

Whitbhbad  shows  his  very  superior  brick  and  tile 
maehioes,  which  have  received  many  honours  from  our 
diflierent  socitrties  at  home  and  abroad.  His  pug  ma- 
diine  is  ezoeedingly  good. 

Tbowpson's  haymaking  machine  and  horserake— - 
two  very  superior  implements,  of  which  we  reported 
favourably  in  our  Salisbury  report. 

Colbman  displays  bis  Hanson's  prise  potato  digger, 
his  scarifier  or  cultivator,  harrows,  &c.  Hanson's  po- 
tato digger  is  the  implement  of  the  year :  its  capabilities 
are  great — it  will  clean  a  ridge  of  potatoes  without  diffi. 
eolty,  throwing  them  abroad  for  picking  so  that  all  can 
be  readily  gathered.  It  has  been  more  than  once 
dosoibed  in  the  Mark  Lane  Bjepreas.  **  Coleman's 
eultivator"  Is  assuming  a  new  position.  He  has  suo- 
ceeded  in  adapting  it  on  a  large  scale  for  steam  cultiva- 
tion. Its  adaptation  was  fully  proved  at  the  great 
meetings  of  Salisbury  and  York,  where  it  was  worked 
by  Boy  dell's  traction  engine. 

Cbowlby  and  Son  show  a  truly  welUmade  and 
very  useful  oart,  the  wheels  run  on  bevel  tire  or  square 
kvel  soles.    Tipping  apparatus  very  good. 

Olivbr  Haggs  exhibits  a  good  assortment  of  ma- 
ehinery.  Chaff  engines,  cake  breakers,  turnip  cutters, 
bean  aiiid  other  mills  and  crushers,  &o.,  &o. 

Smith's  steerage  horse  hoe  is  the  best  of  its  kind, 
and  after  Ooorka  pattern.    Delving  maehine  good. 

Whbblbr  sent  his  patent  root  grater,  turnip  cutter, 
ei/euUr  saw,  and  bean  miU.  The  circular  saw  is  a 
very  useful  machine. 

CoTTAM  and  Hallen  have  an  attractive  stand,  con- 
sistiag  partly  of  stable  fittings,  in  variety  of  racks  and 
aumgers.  'Their  new  triangular  mangefi  for  corners,  is 
a  very  convenient  one.  We  noticed  a  good  and  unique 
eom-bin  of  sheet-iron.  Their  stable  furniture,  con- 
taining crery  requisite,  is  excellent.  They  make  a 
small  portable  liquid  manure  pump  to  run  on  its  own 
wheels,  the  pipe  of  Tuleanixed  India-rubber.  It  is  of 
very  siinple  arrangement ;  can  be  moved  to  any  cess- 
pool for  emptyinr  it,  &c. 

Halifax  and  Co.  display  their  farmers'  account 

books,  recommended  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 

of  England,  containing  five  books.  I.e.  for  weekly 

transaetioiis— sale,    pnrohase,    ledger,    and   cash   re- 

^  speotivaiy. 

Raksombs  akd  Biics  oeeupy  the  most  extensive 


stand  in  tba  gallery,  oonaisting  of  ploufbi  ia  great 
variety,  chaff  engines,  cake-breakers,  crushing  mills  for 
every  farm  purpose,  with  other  machinery  of  their 
almost  unrivalled  manufacture.  We  did  not  observe 
any  new  invention  or  recent  improvement  of  moment ; 
wtule  to  give  liere  any  extended  notice  to  describe  the 
uses  and  exquisite  finlih  of  their  implements  and  ma- 
ehinery,  would  indeed  be  superfluous. 

Tub  Royal  Dubliv  Socibty's  Exbibition.*- 
The  efforts  of  this  SocietT  have  done  much  for  Ireland. 
It  was  established  so  far  back  as  1731.  It  now  eigoys 
a  Government  grant  of  £7,000  annually,  besides  annual 
subscriptions  amounting  to  £2,000.  An  entrance  fre 
of  ;^20  with  an  annual  subscriptioa  of  £1  Is.  consti- 
tutes an  honorary  member,  and  an  entrance  fee  of  £b 
5s.  with  an  annual  subscription  of  ;^1  Is.  an  annual 
member*  The  spemmens  on  the  Society's  stands 
were  a  portion  of  those  shown  at  the  Society's  winter 
exhibition  of  farm  and  dairy  produce,  held  last  month 
on  their  premises  in  Dublin.  The  several  roots,  and  sam- 
ples of  cereals,  pulse,  wool,  and  butter,  were  principally 
contributed  by  the  following  noblemen  and  gentlemen : 
the  Duke  of  Leinster,  the  Earl  of  Charlemont,  Col. 
Kane  Bunbury,  the  Marquis  of  Waterford,  Major 
Qaentin,  Doctor  Taylor,  Doctor  Collins,  the  Com« 
missioners  of  the  Board  of  National  Education  in 
Ireland  from  the  Albert  Model  Farm  and  several  of 
their  district  model  farms,  J.  H.  Peart,  Doctor 
Radcliffe,  LL.D.,  J.  E.  V.  Vernon,  Lord  Talbot 
de  Malahide,  the  Marquis  of  Kildare,  &e.,  &c.  The 
Royal  Dublin  Society  exhibited,  for  the  first  time, 
collections  of  Iiish-grown  produce  at  the  Smithfleld 
Club  Show  in  1801,  at  the  request  of  the  Earl 
of  Clarendon,  then  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
and,  by  virtue  of  bis  office,  President  for  the  time  b«ing 
of  the  Society.  The  good  results  which  attended  that 
step  are  well  known  in  Ireland  and  In  this  country. 
The  colleotion  shown  at  the  Smithfleld  Club  Show  during 
1851  and  the  subsequent  years  brought  before  the 
British  capitalist  the  capability  of  the  soil  of  Ireland  for 
the  production  of  white  and  green  crops,  '*  the  great 
reproducers  of  beef{"  and  English  capital,  still  further 
stioQulated  by  the  Great  Irish  Exhibition  of  1853,  flowed 
freely  into  Ireland,  and  was  largely  employed  in  land 
speculations,  which  turned  out  to  be  of  a  permanent 
and  highly  remunerative  kind.  The  Council  of  the 
Society  have  sent  forward  this  year  a  collection  of 
excellent  farm  products  from  various  parts  of  Ire- 
Ian  i  ;  and  there  are  cards  affixed  to  each  lot,  setting 
forth  the  particulars  of  the  various  modes  of  colti- 
vation,  quantity  and  quality  of  manure,  time  of  sowing, 
and  every  particular  which  may  be  useful  to  the  prac* 
tical  farmer,  or  others  interested  in  husbandry. 

Mr.  Halkbt  has  a  miniature  field  set  out,  to  show 
his  new  system  called  guide-way  culture.  It  did  not 
appear  to  us  very  feasible,  and  must  involve,  in  a  great 
degree,  a  new  order  of  agriculture. 

Nicholson's  celebrated  haymaking  maehine  has  our 
unqualified  praise.  His  assortment  of  machinery  is  ex- 
ceedingly good  ;  his  dressing  and  screen  machines  sre 
superior  and  cheap  ;  he  has  a  capital  machine  for  break- 
ing thick  cake ;  grioding-mill,  very  serviceable.  He 
was  prevented  showing  his  newly-invented  2i-hor8e 
power  steam  engine,  owing  to  the  regulations  not  per- 
mitting, as  it  weighed  1  ton  6  cwt.  We  saw  some  ma- 
chinery we  thought  equally  heavy.  We  hope  in  all  cases 
one  rule  was  adhered  to. 

Sawney  exhibited  his  renowned  harifl'-screen  at- 
tached to  his  almost  equally -noted  dressing  machine. 

Staoby  had  his  barley-hummeller  and  chafi'-cutters  ; 
the  former  has  the  long  cylinder,  in  which  revolves  a 
spindle  armed  with  steel  knives  in  a  spiral  form. 

Spill— specimens  of  riek-eovers,  tarpaulins,  hofM- 
cleths,  and  other  covers. 
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Johnson— hii  box-chnrni  in  rarittj,  improred  from 
the  Yankee  pattern. 

Impbt — ^tomip  and  mangold  graters,  Taylor's  inven- 
tion. 

Bradley  exhibits  samples  of  his  fattening  food  for 
cattle,  &c. ;  horse  or  cattle  42s. ,  pig  ditto  24s.  per  owt. 

The  mincing  machines  exhibited  by  Taylor  and 
Backingham  mnst  not  be  omitted — so  simple  and 
effective.  Richmond's  box-churn  is  worthy  of  better 
notice  than  we  can  afford.  Humphries'  double  cider- 
press  is  a  valuable  aid  to  ddor-makers :  their  winnowing- 
machines  and  perforated  riddles  are  well  known.  Their 
clover-machine  is  good  ;  and  here  we  notioe  Smith's 
patent  steam  cultivator,  of  which  they  are  agents,  but 
which  we  cannot  stay  to  describe.  It  is  now  before  the 
world. 

A.  and  T.  Fry  make  up  an  interesting  stand.  Their 
double-press  plough  by  Cousins,  their  corn -crushers, 
kibblers,  root-graters,  chums,  draining  tools,  hand 
hay -rake,  and  other  implements,  demand  an  extended 
notice ;  but  our  space  is  more  than  filled. 

F.  M'Nbil  and  Co.,  as  usual  at  all  our  great  meet- 
ings, briog  forward  their  asphaltic  felt,  so  admirably 
adapted  for  cheap  roofing. 


GENERAL  MEETINGS. 
Tuesday,  Dso.  8  1857. 

Hie  Duke  of  Richmond,  President,  prevented  attending, 
in  eofueqoence  of  being  with  his  regiment  of  militia. 

Cases  of  doubtful  qualification  of  animals  referred  to 
Stewards. 

Officers  re-elected  :  President;  vice-presidents;  tmttees; 
hon.  secretary. 

Mr.Qoartiy  elected  Steward  of  Cattle  and  Long^vool  Sheep 
in  place  of  Mr.  Hole,  who  retires  by  rotation. 

Mr.  Uenry  Waters  elected  SCewsrd  of  Short-wool  Sheep, 
Cross-bred  Sheep,  and  Pigs,  in  place  of  Mr.  Frost,  who  retires 
by  rotation. 

New  Members  elected. 

Thursday,  Dsc.  10,  1857. 
Report  of  Stewards  on  cases  referred  to  them  presented. 
Mr.  B.  £.  Bennett's  motion  for  a  new  Class  for  Welsh 
Steers  under  four  yesrs  old,  was  not  carried. 
The  Prise  Sheet  to  remsin  as  settled  last  year. 


THE  ANNUAL  DINNER. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Smithfield  Ckb  took  place  on 
Wednesday  evening,  at  Freenusons'  Tavern.  In  the  un- 
avoidable absence  of  the  President,  His  Grsce  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  the  chair  was  taken  by  Lord  Bemert. 

The  attendsnce  was  larger  than  nsusl,  the  number  pre- 
sent being  about  160.  The  company  included  Lord  Fe- 
versham.  Lord  William  Lennox,  Vice  Chancellor  Kindenly, 
Mr.  Western,  MP.,  Lieut.  CoL-Towneley,  Mr.  Henry  Wilson, 
Mr.  C.  T.  Tower,  Mr.  H.  Brandreth,  Rev.  Mr.  Tooke, 
Mr.  W.  Fisher  Hobbi,  Mr.  Mechi,  Mr.  W.  Hole,  Mr.  Sandy, 
Mr.  Torr,  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  Mr.  J.  Raymond  Barker,  Mr. 
R.  W.  Barker,  Mr.  8.  Drace,  Mr.  G.  P.Tuxford,  Mr.  R.  W. 
Bsker,  Mr.  Jonas  Webb,  Mr.  Wilmore,  Mr.  Badbam,  Mr. 
Buckley,  Mr.  Corbet,  Mr.  Wortley,  Professor  Simondt, 
&c,  fte. 

The  diancr,  an  excellent  one,  was  admirably  served. 
The  muiicsl  arrangements  were  under  the  able  direction  of 
Mr.  Genge,  who  had  the  assistsnce  of  Miss  Wells,  Miss  J. 
Wells,  lAx.  Shoubridge,  and  Mr.  Smythson. ' 

On  the  removsl  of  the  cloth,  the  grace  from  the  *'  Laudi 
Spirituali"  wu  sung. 

The  Chairman  then  rose  and  said  he  had  to  express  his 
deep  regret,  a  regret  which  he  wu  confident  they  all  shared 
with  him,  at  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  noble  duke  their 
President,  m  consequence  of  which  he  (Lord  Bemen)  >ad, 
in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  cooimittee,  accepted 


the  oflice  of  rhairmsn  that  day.  It  wu  now  hii  plessisc 
duty  to  propose  to  them  "  The  Heslth  of  our  illuitrioos  snl 
gaacious  Queen"  (cheers).  This  wu  a  tout  which  ought 
always  to  stand  upon  its  own  merits,  and  it  required  do 
eulogium  from  him  to  ensure  for  it  an  enthusiutic  reoe^tioo. 
It  might  not,  however,  be  unbecoming  if  at  this  pirtienbr 
juBcture  he  added  his  fervent  aspiration  that  an  Almighty 
Providence  might  so  direct  her  Msjesty's  councils  thst  they 
might  tend  to  secure  a  speedy  restoration  of  pcsce  in  bar 
foreign  dominions,  and  increase  the  socisl  happinest  ud  pros- 
perity of  her  people. 

The  tout  was  drunk  with  three  times  thres^  and  followed  by 
the  National  Anthem. 

The  Chairman  would  now  give  them  *'  The  Prince  Conurt, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  rest  of  the  Roysl  FMaUy."  The 
Prince  Consort,  he  observed,  had  claims  upon  their  respect, 
not  only  u  the  husband  of  our  beloved  Sovereign,  ud  the 
father  of  that  family  in  whom  the  hopes  of  Englud  centred, 
but  u  the  patron  of  arts  and  agriculture,  and  u  a  member  sod 
a  succetsful  competitor  at  the' Smithfield  Show  (checn). 

Serenade.— "Bleu'd  be  the  Home." 

The  Chairman  again  rose,  end  said  thst  there  were  certtm 
times  end  drcumttsnces  which  rendered  the  next  tosit 
upecislly  interesting,  and  he  thought  it  should, be  given  on 
the  present  oocuion  in  that  assembly,  although  it  had  not 
been  the  custom  at  these  annual  n^atberings  to  do  so.  The 
tosst  he  hsd  to  propose  wu  "The  Army  and  Nsvy  of 
England"  (loud  cheers).  When  he  considered  thst  the  mind 
of  every  Englishmsn  and  every  Englishwoman,  and  he  might 
add  of  every  man  and  woman  in  the  civilised  world,  had  for 
some  time,  and  was  even  now,  turned  with  absorbing  interest 
to  the  achievements  of  our  army  in  the  East,  he  felt  thst  be 
should  bsrdly  be  doing  his  duty  if  be  did  not,  at  a  meeting 
of  British  farmers  such  u  Uus,  give  them  an  opportnni^ 
of  expressing  their  re»pect  and  admiration  for  the  mill- 
tary  and  naval  services  of  their  country  (cheers).  AO 
hearts  had  of  late  been  painfully  affected  by  the  unperalkled 
atrocities  and  barbarities  that  had  been  committed  by  the 
rebel  troops  in  India.  Their  blood  bad  run  cold  in  their 
veins  u  they  resd  the  scoounts  which  had  reached  them  of  the 
barbarities  which  had  been  perpetrated  upon  innocent  ud 
defenceless  women,  with  children  hanging  at  their  knees,  and 
infants  at  their  breuts.  The  foul  deeds  which  had  bees 
committed  were,  in  abort,  such  u  were  unrecorded  in 
history.  But  u  they  contemplated  them  with  the  feeUngs 
of  emotion  they  were  caknlated  to  evoke,  they  turned  with 
hope  to  those  gallant  bands  of  our  countrymen  who  woe 
engaged  in  avenging  the  cause  of  outraged  humanity,  ud  to 
whose  exertions  slone  we  should  owe  it,  if  ever  the  territoiy 
of  India  wu  restored  to  the  authority  of  the  British  crown 
(cheers).  When  they  reflected  on  the  comparatively  small 
numerical  force  of  the  British  troops  in  Indis,  ud  the  dii* 
cultiea  they  had  had  to  encounter  in  a  dimste  snd  at  a 
seuon  of  the  year  when  it  wu  thought  ahnost  impossible 
for  European  soldiers  to  irsveru  thst  country;  when, 
notwithstanding  this,  they  reflected  upon  the  rapidity  of 
their  marches,  tiieir  indomitsble  coursge  and  perseverance, 
and  the  military  akill  which  had  been  £aplayed  by  their  in- 
trepid commanders ;  that,  unaided  by  reinforcements  ftom, 
home,  they  had  contended  successfully,  not  with  u  undis- 
dplmed  rabble,  but  with  troops  disciplined  bj  our  own 
officers,  armed  with  our  own  weapons,  and  having  so  artilleiy 
force  in  the  dty  of  Ddhi  alone  that  numbered  270  guni, 
manufactured  in  our  own  arsensls ;  thst  the  mOitary  defesoes 
of  that  and  other  dties  in  revolt  in  India  were  all  constmeted 
by  English  engineers ;  and  that  the  magazines  snd  monitions 
of  wsr  in  the  hsnds  of  the  rebds  were  almost  unprecedented 
in  amount — then  he  did  uy  that  the  army  of  Eoglaud  in  India 
wu  entitled  to  the  gratitude  and  thanka  of  the  country  at 
large  (cheers).  And  here  he  would  mention  the  hifh  com- 
pliment which  had  been  paid  to  our  government  snd  srmy  by 
the  Emperor  of  the  French— a  eompliment  such  hu  hsd  never 
before  been  known,  snd  which  ought  to  be  sounded  in  tcrois 
of  praise  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other;  for  it 
wu  a  guarantee  of  the  fidelity  and  of  the  friendship  which  the 
Emperor  entertained  and  had  expressed  towsrds  us  (Hesr). 
When  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  Indis,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  send  out  reinforcements  by  the  quickest 
route,  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  with  the  magnamimity 
lor  whieh  he  had   rendered   himself  conspicuous,  ofieitd 
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to  allov  the  army  of  EogUmd,  ia  any  aamben,  to  past 
tknmgfa  Franee  (load  diaen).  Now,  the  Pacha  of  Egypt, 
aetiajc  in  the  tame  ipirit,  Tolunteerad  to  ftudlitate  the  traniit 
of  oar  army  aeroaa  the  Iithmu  of  Sues  (renewed  cheera).  It 
wma  hardly  neeeaaary,  perhapa,  that  he  ahonld  mention  the 
namea  of  the  heroee  who  had  diatingniahed  themaelTea  daring 
theee  troahlea  in  India.  They  were  **famiUiar  ia  oor  moatha 
aa  honaehold  worda ;"  atiU  he  might  be  ezeuaed  if  he  referred 
to  a  few  of  thoae  to  whom  they  were  anxiona  to  do  honoor. 
There  were  Neill  and  Nidiobon,  and  other  brave  men,  who 
had  foofht  and  bled  in  their  eoontry'a  eauae.  There  were 
ottera  who,  he  tniated,  atill  aurrived,  and  who  only  laat  night 
reeeiTed  from  parliament  an  acknowledgment  of  their  gallant 
aerHoea;  he  aUnded  to  General  Wiboo  and  Qeoeral  Haveloek 
(tfcnendc  at  cheering).  There  were  ako  Greathed  (ebeera),  and 
Ootram  and  Eyre  of  the  Panjaob,  the  devoted  Salkeld,  un- 
cqaalletl  for  bia  gallant  daring  (cheera);  Lawrence,  Home, 
Wherlrr,  Chamberlain,  Cotton,  and  Edwardea  Ooad  cheera). 
An  thew  had  diatinguiihed  themaelvea  by  their  heroic  qaalitiea 
aad  military  akiU,  and  had  covered  themsdvea  with  glory. 
He  waa  aare,  therefore^  that  the  praaeot  aiaembly  would,  with 
the  warm  cnthnsiaaoi  ofgratefal  heirtt,  drink  to  the  health  of 
oor  Army  and  Navy.  (The  toatt  wu  drouk  with  load  and 
ffotraeted  cheering.) 

lient-Coloael  Townblbt,  in  returning  thanks,  aaid  that 
he  had  not  the  honour  of  being  connected  with  the  regular 
army,  bat  he  beg|^  to  aay  that  he  eympathieed  folly  ia  the 
reaaion  of  admiration  which  had  ftdlen  from  the  Chain 


I  Chairman 
for  ov  gallant  troopa  in  India  ;  and  that  he  had  taken  the 
eoannaaad  of  a  regiment  of  militia  for  the  aole  porpoee  of  giving 
greater  liadlity  to  the  efforta  of  our  army  abroad  (cheera). 

Glee— "Blow,  gentle  galea." 

The  Chairman  would  now  propoie  to  them  what  wu 
gcncnily  eonaidered,  at  theae  gathoinga,  aa  the  toast  of  the 
evening,  and  he  waa  happy  to  state  that  any  difllealty  he 
might  have  experienced  in  giving  it  had  been  entirely  removed 
by  the  able  pamphlet  which  their  excellent  Secretary, 
Mr.  Gibba,  had  recently  pnbliahed,  and  which  contained  a 
history  of  the  Club  from  ita  eommenceoient  (Hear).  He  wu 
qoite  anre  that  he  only  echoed  the  aeotiment  of  every  member 
vhen  he  expreaaed  his  thaoks  to  Mr.  Gibba  for  the  trouble 
sad  paioa  he  had  taken  in  drawing  up  t'lat  report  (Hear,  hear). 
It  appeared,  then,  that  the  Smithfidd  Clnb  wu  eatablished  so 
early  aathe  year  1798,  and  that  in  1800  it  eompriaed  only 
Mty  membera.  In  1838  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
Eacland  wma  originated  in  thia  room,  and  he  well  remembered 
being  piceent  on  the  oceaaion,  and  being  conanlted,  with  many 
others,  open  the  anbject  Hie  atateaaent  contained  in  Bfr. 
Gibba*  pamphlet,  therefore,  he  could  take  upon  himself  to  aay 
was  perfectly  correct,  and  that  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
did  derive  iU  origin  firom  thia  (Hear,  hear).  It  wu  also 
lotieed  in  the  pamphlet  that  the  ahow  wu  removed  from  the 
iacoavcnient  aitualion  in  GoawdUatreet  to  Baker-street,  in 
1839 ;  and  that  her  gracioaa  M^jeaty  viaited  the  yard  io  1814, 
sad  again  in  1850.  In  1841  the  Prince  Cousort  became  a 
mcaaber  of  the  Club ;  and  how  the  inatitution  had  sone  on 
and  pcoapered  to  the  praaent  time  aU  who  were  in  the  nabit  of 
visitmg  the  show  oonld  tell  (dieers).  The  membera  of  the 
Clab  now  numbered,  he  believed,  about  800;  and  he  miffht 
state,  not  aa  a  matter  of  bout,  bat  u  a  matter  of  fact,  what 
eoold  BoC  be  said  of  any  other  aociety  in  the  kingdom,  that 
with  theae  800  memboa  they  were  enabled  to  give  priaM  to  the 
msaont  altogether  of  £1,250  Ooud  cheera).  The  inteieat 
which  thmr  annual  ahowa  exdted  in  the  metropoKa  and  through- 
cat  the  eoontry,  proved  the  extent  of  the  ioterest  which 
«M  evenrwhcre  taken  in  agriculture,  aod  that  the  comasuoity 
St  large  approved  of  the  mrmera  of  Sogland  unitiag  toother 
far  the  porpoee  of  deviaing  the  beat  meana  of  producing  for 


the  popolatioB  the  graateat  amoont  of  aoioial  food  at  the 
cheapeat  poaaible  rate  (cheera).  Now,  that  wu  the  main 
thjjttt  of  the  dab  (Hear,  hear).  It  wu  for  that  it  wu  esta- 
UMhed,  and  in  that  it  had  auceeeded.  But  notwithstanding 
the  interest  which  wu  manifested  in  the  ahow-yard,  it  wu 
isspoeaible  to  appreciate  all  the  benefits  which  accrued  to  the 
eoontry  at  large  from  the  operationa  of  the  Smithficld  Cattle 
Clob  (Hear,  hear).  It  wu  all  very  wdl  for  their  friends  in 
London  to  go  into  the  yard  aod  admire  a  beut ;  bat  they 
ihoald  go  into  the  oonntry,  into  the  country  markets,  and 
isto  the  tenant  fiurmera'  homeateada  and  the  tenant  farmera' 
ielda.  There  they  would  aee  for  themsdvn  the  increased 
vilae  given  to  cattle.    There  they  wouU  aee  the  aptitude  to 


feed  and  fatten,  and  there  they  would  aee  the  development  of 
early  maturity ;  all  of  which  ahowed  that  the  dub  were  doing 
good  senriee  to  their  oountry  by  promoting  the  production  of 
the  largeat  amount  of  food  for  the  people  at  the  aoMdlest 
poaaible  cost.  He  would  detain  them  no  longer,  bat  at  once 
give  "  SuoccM  to  the  Smithfield  Cattle  Club," 

Hie  tout  wu  drunk  with  three  timw  three,  and  great 
applause. 

Mr.  GiBBS,  the  Hooorary  Secretary,  thea  read  the  liat  of 
winnera  of  the  gold  medds  at  the  exhibition  of  the  dub  for 
the  preaent  year. 

TIm  Chaibman,  in  preaenting  the  gold  medd  for  the  but 
ateer  or  ox  in  any  of  the  dusu  to  lir.  Wortley,  ooogratulated 
that  gentleman  on  hia  auceew,  and  expreaaed  the  pleaaure  he 
felt  that  the  medd  would  be  taken  into  hia  own  ndghboor- 
hood.    In  oondunon,  he  propoaed  Mr.  Wortley's  hedth. 

Bfr.  WoBTLET  returned  thanka,  and  aasuied  the  company 
that  he  felt  the  highest  pride  in  bdng  able  to  eootribute 
another  laurel  to  the  chaplet  worn  by  the  agriculture  of  hia 
native  county. 

The  Chaibman  next  presented  Colond  Townelev  with  the 
gold  medd  for  the  best  ndfer  or  cow  in  any  of  the  dasaes, 
and  announced  that  that  wu  the  twentieth  gold  OMdal  which 
the  gallant  edond  had  won  in  varioua  parte  of  the  kiugdom 
(cheers).    He  begged  to  propose  hia  hedth. 

Lieut.-Colood  Townblbt  acknowledged  the  compUount, 
and  auured  them  that  he  uteemed  it  a  very  high  honour  to 
be  a  aeeond  time  the  winner  of  the  gdd  medd  of  the  Smith- 
field  Club.  Hia  succeaa,  however,  he  attributed  more  to  the 
judgment  and  skill  of  the  gentleman  from  whom  he  had  ob 
taiiwd  his  herd,  than  to  any  meriu  of  hia  own.  He  got  that 
herd  from  a  gentleman  who  had  been  bred  up  with  a  know- 
ledge  of  the  good  pointa  of  an  animal  from  hia  youth,  and  when 
he  (Colond  Towneley)  came  into  the  eatate,  that  gentleman, 
baring  more  to  do  than  he  could  wdl  manage,  gave  up  hia 
herd  to  him ;  and  that  waa  the  oommencement  of  hia  own 
operationa.  He  had  now  been  in  the  trade,  he  might  uy, 
about  eight  or  nine  yeara ;  and  another  cauae  of  the  ancceu 
he  had  uhieved  wu  that  he  had  dwaya  enduvoured  to  get 
the  beat  nulu  and  the  but  feaadu  together.  If  they  got 
really  good  blood  they  were  dmost  certaia  to  produce  a  good 
aoimd.  The  ox  which  he  had  had  the  pleuure  of  ahowing  in 
the  vard  thia  year  wu  from  a  common  milking  cow  which  he 
had  bought  in  the  market.  He  forgot  the  price  he  had  paid  for 
her,  bat  it  wu  certainly  under  £20.  The  ox,  he  believed,  wu 
not  a  bad  one;  and  it  had  been  produced  by  a  aingle  erou 
with  a  good  bull.  Indeed,  he  could  not  recommend  farmera  to 
do  better  than  to  get  a  good  mde  animd  for  whatever  atock 
they  happened  to  have.  He  had  placed  a  good  bull  at  the  dia- 
posd  of  hia  tcnanta,  and  he  believed  that  by  thia  meana  he 
had  improved  the  vdue  of  their  stock  fnm  £1  to  £3  a-head 
(cheers).  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  dther,  that  the  moat 
vduable  aoimala  were  good  milkera  u  wdl  u  good  breedera 
(hear,  hear). 

Lord  Fbybbsham  then  presented  the  gold  medd  awarded 
to  the  beat  pen  of  long-woolled  aheep  in  any  of  the  daaau,  to 
Lord  Beroera. 

The  Chaibman  add  the  pleaaing  taak  now  devolved  upon 
him  of  propoaing  the  hedth  of  thdr  Preudent,  hia  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  u  the  winner  of  the  gold  medd  to  the 
best  pen  of  one  year-old  sbort-wooUed  sheep  (cheers).  Than 
the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  he  wu  aure  there  wu 
none  more  acceptable  to  the  farmera  of  thia  oountry  (Hear, 
hear).  At  perioda  when  the  interesta  of  agriculture  had  been 
aaadled,  they  had  known  him  u  the  fdthful  friend  of  the 
farmer,  and  such  they  had  invariably  found  him  to  the  preaent 
day.  He  regretted  the  abaence  of  his  noble  friend  on  thia 
occasion ;  but  it  arou  entirely  from  a  aenu  of  duty.  Hia 
noble  friend  wu  devoting  himulf  to  completing  the  orpnisa- 
tion  of  the  militia  of  hia  county,  and  in  a  letter  which  he  had 
written  to  the  Society  he  atated  that  he  did  not  wiah  to  be 
absent  from  that  militia  a  single  day,  whilst  he  thought  hia 
presence  amongst  them  wu  of  importance.  If  he  (Ixtrd 
Bemers)  might  be  dlowed  to  addcesa  a  word  to  his  brother- 
farmers  in  reference  to  the  militia,  he  would  obaerve,  that  it 
wu  in  the  power,  u  it  was  the  duty,  of  each  and  all  of  them 
in  their  several  stations,  when  they  returned  to  thdr  homes,  to 
asnst  in  recruiting  by  volunteers  that  truly  constitutioud 
force  (Hear,  bur).  And  let  them  remember  that  every  man 
who  joined  the  militia  at  the  preaent  moment  wu  filling  the 
place  of  one  of  thou  known  and  tried  aoldicra  who  had  been 
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Mnt  to  thit  pttt  of  tha  woild  wbMt  tiMir'. 
fsqaifed  in  the  intoretti  of  the  eonntrj  (eheen).  With  theeo 
TOBiaiki  he  begged  to  gtfo,  with  three  tieics  three,  "  The 
Heelth  of  hie  Onee  the  Duke  of  Raehmond,  the  PretidMit  of 
the  Club,  end  t  winner  of  the  gold  medel**  (eheen). 

The  tout  wet  dmnk  with  eothnciteni. 

Song  by  Mr.  Shonbridge— **Tho  Yeomen  of  En/jlnnd." 

Lord  Vi^iLLiAM  Lbnnox  gaid,  on  riun^  in  obedience  to 
a  call  from  the  chair,  be  rnnet  claim  the  indnlgenoe  of  the 
assembly,  as  be  was  not  prepared  when  he  oame  there  to 
take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  evening.  He  had  come 
in  the  expectation  that  his  brotiier  wonid  be  there ;  and  it 
was  not  till  after  entering  the  room  that  be  learnt  that  be 
was  detained  on  dnty.  The  diffidence  which  be  always  felt 
on  rising  to  address  a  public  assembly  was  increased  on 
that  occasion  by  the  feeling  that  he  stood  there  alone,  pro- 
bablr,  in  perfect  ignorance  of  land  and  cattle,  ana  of 
anything  appertaining  to  agricaltnre.  They  were  all  aware 
that  a  younger  son  of  a  noble  familjr  did  not  inherit  a  Tory 
jirge  portion  of  the  broad  acres  of  his  ancestors ;  they  were 
probably  aware  that  bis  share  of  the  soil  generally  con- 
sisted of  the  mignonette-pote  outside  bis  window,  and  bis 
liye-stock  of  a  hid^taryed  pointer  (laughter^.  It  was  not 
necessary,  boweyer,  either  to  own  land  or  to  nreed  stock  in 
order  to  understand  the  benefit  conferred  on  the  country  by 
a  society  which  aimed  at  securing  good  and  cheap  food  for 
our  rapidly-increasing  population  (Hear,  bear).  Haying 
explained  the  position  in  which  he  stood,  be  now  begged  to 
thank  them,  on  behalf  of  his  brother,  for  the  kind  manner  in 
which  they  had  dmnk  bis  health.  In  early  life  bis  brother 
entered,  along  with  six  of  his  brothers,  the  profession  of 
the  army.  He  saw  service  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington ; 
and  perhaps  what  be  bad  most  reason  to  be  proud  of  in  his 
military  career  wav  the  Ctict  recorded  by  Napier,  that  he 
left  the  staff  of  Wellington  to  do  duty  as  a  regimental 
officer  of  the  line  (Hear,  hear).  Those  times  were  now 
long  past ;  but  bis  conduct  witn  regard  to  the  militia  was 
such  that  he  might  fitly  be  compared  to  an  old  warborsi', 
who,  on  hearing  the  sound  of  bogle  or  trumpet,  immediately 
manifested  a  determination  to  lire  or  die  in  active  service 
(cheers).  As  an  illustration  of  that  sort  of  feeling,  he  might 
mention  that  about  Christmas  last  year,  his  regiment  berag  at 
Drighton,  he  left  a  comfortable  home  to  dine  with  the  officers ; 
and  when  he  got  there  be  found  only  an  ensign  and  an  orderly 
officer,  all  the  rest  having  gone  away  Christmasing 
(laughter).  That  showed  how  much  his  heart  was  wrapped 
up  in  his  regiment.  He  (Lord  W.  Lennox)  trusted  tnat 
under  the  new  state  of  things  no  difficulty  would  ever  be 
experienced  in  obtaining  reernits  for  the  army.  As  long  st 
a  portion  of  the  money  nominslly  paid  to  the  men  was  de- 
ducted  on  various  pretences,  it  was  nstund  to  suppose  that 
there  would  be  a  scsraty  of  recruits ;  hut  now  that  the  recruit 
knew  exactly  what  he  was  receive,  and  so  mudi  encourage- 
ment was  given  to  the  soldier,  he  thought  they  might  eipeet 
to  see  the  ranks  of  the  army  not  only  filled,  but  compriaing  a 
better  dass  of  men  than  fwroerly  entered  the  service.  To  re- 
turn to  his  brother.  He  was  ouite  sure  that  nothing  but  a 
regard  for  military  dnty  would  have  prevented  him  from  oc- 
cupying the  chair.  He  believed  he  was  at  Dover,  where  bis 
militia  regiment  was  stotioned ;  and  that  the  eause  of  bis  ab- 
sence wu  a  '.little  nnpleasantaess  between  that  regiment  and 
a  regiment  from  Ireland,  which  he  was  desirous  of  removing. 
He  should  tell  him  of  the  manner  in  which  his  health  h^ 
been  drunk,  and  he  was  sure  he  wonld  be  gratified  at  receiving 
the  information.  Might  he  long  be  spared  to  preside  ovei 
that  excellent  institution,  and  to  promote  as  far  as  he  could, 
in  public  and  in  private,  the  intereste  of  the  agrioulturiste  of 
this  country  1  (Cheers). 

Lord  FxysRSHAM  said  the  duty  had  devolved  upon  him 
of  proposing  the  next  toast,  and  it  was  one  which  he  was  sure 
every  gentleman  in  that  room  would  receive  with  the  warmest 
feelings  of  gratitude,  being  the  heslth  of  his  noble  friend  Lord 
Berners,  who  had  so  ably  and  efficiently  discharged  the  impor- 
tant duties  of  the  chair  that  evening,  in  the  absence^in  the 
unavoidable  absence,  as  they  had  just  been  informed^of  the 
President  of  the  Club,  the  Doke  of  Richmond.  In  proposing 
that  toast,  it  would  be  superfluoas  in  him  to  detain  them  by 
offering  any  observations  of  enlogium  or  commendation.  His 
noble  friend  waa  well  known  to  the  agricoltoral  community  as 
a  practical  farmer.  He  had  long  devoted  a  large  portion  of  his 
time  and  attention  to  agriculture ;  he  had  mMe  it  his  study, 


and  he  wu  at  ill  timaa  leady  to  impart  inf omatioB  to  thosi 
whoooasnlttd  hbn  on  sul^ta  of  importwiQe,  His  noble 
friend  was,  as  tb^  weit  awaie,  not  only  a  practical  agricnl- 
tnrist,  but  also  a  suecesafol  ezhibitof  of  stock  (Hear,  hear). 
The  gold  medal  had  just  been  preeented  to  him  in  that  eapsr 
eity ;  and  parhaps  be  (Lord  Favcrsham)  might  be  allowed  to 
obaarve,  that  his  own  oomty— York— had  partly  contri* 
buted  to  his  noble  friend's  suooess  OB  that  ooeasioo,  inasAiich 
u  his  beautiful  ahesp  were  desoeoded  firom  a  flock  heloaKing 
to  a  gentisman  who  lesidad  in  his  (Lord  Feversham's)  nri|U 
hourhood.  They  were  aware  that  bia  noble  fxioDd  now  fiUsd 
the  important  ofika  of  Preaidaat  of  the  "Softi  Agricnltmsl 
Society.  He  was  eoAfidcat  that  in  presiding  over  thapioessd* 
lags  of  that  great  inatitation  he  would  alir«|8  manifest  ahilitj, 
flumesB,  and  Jndgment }  and  that  whenever  any  suggestions 
weie  made  in^the  eoaneil  with  a  f  iew  to  improvement,  hovefti 
bnmUe  might  be  the  peiaon  that  made  them,  they  would  be 
listened  to  patiently,  and  reoeive  due  oonsideration.  He  might 
add,  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  some  eminent  members  of 
that  society  that  there  was  still  room  for  impiovemeBt ;  and 
he  hoped  that  if  any  oheervations  were  made  in  relation  to 
that  subject  at  the  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  following  Friday, 
his  noble  friend  wonld  receive  them  with  that  oourtesj  foe 
which,  no  less  than  by  his  firmness,  be  had  always  been  dis- 
tingnished.  He  bad  no  doobt  that  his  noble  friend  would 
retire  from  office  with  a  reputation  for  ahili^  inferior  to  that 
ofnoneof  hispredeeessors.  He  would  now  piopoee  that  ths^ 
should  dr'mk,  "  Lord  Bemeis.  and  Buocess  to  the  Royal  Agn« 
cultural  Society  of  England." 

The  toast  was  dmnk  with  great  enthusiuss. 

The  Ohaibman  said  his  noble  friend  and  sebool-fsllow  Lord 
Fevershsm  had  imposed  upon  him  one  of  the  most  difficnlt  tasks 
he  had  ever  been  called  upon  to  perform.  He  had  mentioned  his 
name  in  so  many  different  pmnto  of  view,  that  he  hardly  knew 
where  to  begin  or  where  to  end,  and  therefore  he  thought  he 
had  better  discard  all  the  eompUoMoU  which  bad  been  paid  to 
him.  and  once  lot  all  thank  the  company,  u  he  did  most 
heartily  and  aincerely,  for  the  honour  which  they  had  done  his, 
by  the  manner  in  which  they  had  receited  the  toast.    There 
oooU  not.  in  bis  opinion,  be  a  higher  compliment  paid  to  any 
man  than  by  his  naoM  being  well  received  by  the  farmers  of 
England.    From  his  earliest  youth  he  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  meeting  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  in  eveiy  pait  of  the 
country.    It  was  from  that  great  patron  of  agrieoltnie  Mr. 
Coke,  of  Holkham,  afterwards  Lord  Leicester,  that  he  rseeived 
his  first  instructions  in  agrieulture,  and  from  that  timetotho 
preaont  he  had  constantly  met  with  the  greatest  kindneei  at 
the  hands  of  English  fiu men.  His  nsme  had  been  coupled  wiih 
that  of  the  Royal  Agrienltural  Society,  of  which  he  had  thia 
honour  that  year  to  be  the  president.    He  could  only  any  that 
it  would  affbrd  him  the  greateat  gratification  to  aee  tbe  meet- 
ing at  Chester  rival,  if  it  did  not  exceed,  as  he  expected  it 
would,  all  the  preceding  meetings  of  the  society    (oboert). 
He  could  assure  his  noble  friend  that  he  was  not  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  he  would  be  prepared  to  listen  attontivcly  to 
any  suggestions  that  might  be  made  for  the  improveamt  of 
the  society,  and  especially  would  this  be  the  case  if  thoy  pro- 
ceeded from  practical  farmers.    It  was  by  the  union  <tf  aciesce 
with  practice  that  the  oounoil  aimed  at  carrying  out  iho  ob- 
jecto  of  the  society'— objects  of  national  importance,  amd  of  a 
aimilar  nature  to  those  of  the  Smithfield  Club.    That  day  the 
council  had  sgreed  to  their  report,  and  it  might  not  h%  vmiii- 
teresting  to  some  present  to  hear  a  little  about  their  peo- 
ceedings.    It  appeared  that  during  the  last  year  tboy  had 
gained  an  accession  of  ISO  members,  and  that  the  total  nwnhtc 
was  now  5,218.    There  was  one  aufcljeot  which  tho  aocioty  had 
taken  up,  for  their  oondnot  with  recard  to  which  hm  thought 
the  farmera  of  England  ought  to  feci  especially  icrMfid  to 
them.    When  it  waa  reported  that  a  terrible  plagim  waa  pre- 
vailing among  cattle  iu  Austria,  Praasia.and  other  oootiaoatal 
eonntriee,  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  acting  in  eoigaactioB 
with  the  Highland  Society  ot  Scothmd,  and  tbe  oonraapoadinf 
society  in  Ireland,  took  up  the  matter,  and  sent  over  Profeaeor 
Simonds  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  the  prevaili^c  diaeasf 
The  ProCsssor  had  since  made  his  report,  and  he  troated  it 
would  shortly  appear  in  the  society's  Journal  (cheen).     He 
might  al*o  mention  that  at  the  Saliabnry  Meetinjg  the  visitora 
exceeded  by  2,000  the  number  that  attended  on  eny  former 
occasion  (Hear,  hear).    At  the  Chester  Meeting*  the  pviaeo 
would  exceed  in  amount  those  that  bad  ever  oefore   heea 
offered  by  any  locsl  society ;  he  believed  the  amoant  would  be 
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or  tf  l^MO.  IV  MMyhAd  teMmMktodiAm 
—d  fri—jpiw  ia  rrfawM  to  agriwUtiw,  —d,  toriag  WMtd 
to  tiMt  gwril  iMt,  and  ospocioUj  to  tlM  iBprovrnMUt  which 
it  had  boM  ivtraiMBtol  ia  tthcting,  by  briapag  IbnntTd  im- 
pkamto  eooibiBiBf  dUmpwtm  vUh  aimplictty  tad  eHUaeney, 
he  thought  it  mif  bt  be  ttid  that  the  eoeiety  had  not  fttled  to 
perfona  ito  duty  (Hear,  hear).  He  hoped  that  all  preeent 
vaald  cndeavmir  to  eoaio  to  the  BMetiog  at  Cheater,  and  to 
hffiaf  fmode  with  them,  aad  that  he  ahoiUd  be  eaabled  to  feel 
that  the  aoeietj  had  aot  anffned  ia  effldenej  and  neefalneat 
tfariaa  hie  pietideaey. 
ftiUad  bj  Miia  H.  Wena~<«Oh,  yea,  I  lore  thee." 
Vke-Chancellor  KiNDxasLiT  aaid— In  obedience  to  a 
eommand^for  he  comidered  a  reqneat  from  the  Chairman 
eoniTalant  to  a  coaunaad— he  roae  to  propoee  a  toatt»  with 
wnich  he  had  the  honoar  to  be  entmated.  He  mnst  begin 
by  apologizioff  for  Tenturing  to  addresa  an  asaembly  of  per- 
aona  fiuniliarij  acquainted  with  agricultnre,  he  himaelf 
bei]»  entirely  ignorant  on  that  aabjeet.  ThoQf  h  he  had 
the  nononr  to  be  a  jadge  in  cqnity,  he  confened  he  waa  no 
Jadge  of  SoQthdownt  or  Leiceatms  (laughter).  With  re- 
gvd  to  cattle,  he  belieTod  he  did  know  a  poll-cow  when  he 
aaw  one ;  and  when  he  met  with  the  word  poll-oow,  it  waa 

I  iaToluntarily  aseodated  in  his  mind  with  a  deed  poll  (laugh- 
ter). He  knew  nothing  of  the  distinction  between  long- 
haras  and  ahorthorna :  the  only  horns  with  wbich  he  had 
any  fiuuliatity  were  the  horns  of  a  dilemma  in  argument 
(renewed  laughter^.  But,  although  he  was  profoundly  ig- 
BOfant  on  this  subiect^  he  was  not  so  unobserrant  of  what 
was  goin^  on  in  tne  improTement  of  agriculture  as  not  to 
feel  astonished  at  the  extraordinary  success  which  bad  at- 
tended the  efforts  of  that  and  similar  societies.  Particn- 
fatfly  had  he  obeerved  the  adnmce  made  in  the  case  of  pigs, 
of  which  he  begged  to  say  he  was  no  less  ignorant  than  of 
cattle  ;  bat  when  he  saw  the  outward  improvement  which 

^  had  taken  place  in  the  skins  of  pigs,  and  obserred  the  gra- 
doal  refinement  of  their  coats,  he  could  not  doubt  that  in 
time  they  would  be  able  to  realise  the  making  of  a  silk  purse 
out  of  a  BOw*s  ear  (laughter).  Altboogh  he  was  uncon- 
DBcted  with  agriculture,  he  might  not  nerhaps  be  altogether 
out  of  nlaee  there.  He  did  not,  indeed,  belong  to  the  class 
of  bceedera,  not  to  the  class  of  feeders,  nor  to  another  class, 
without  whom  he  presumed  they  would  find  it  difficult  to 
get  on,  he  meant  tne  butchers ;  but  he  belonged  to  a  class 
without  whom  he  would  like  to  know  how  they  would  get 
en  at  all,  namely,  the  consumers  (Hear,  hear) ;  and  it  was 

r  as  a  humble  representative  of  that  very  numerous  and  by 
no  means  unimportant  class  that  he  ventured  to  address 
tbem.  Bat  looking  st  this  matter  in  a  more  serious  point 
of  view,  he  conteswd  that  he  felt  very  deeply  impressed 
when  he  fiound  himself  in  the  presence  of  gentlemen  who 
were  concerned  in  the  pursuit  of  agriculture,  and  more  par- 
tiealarly  of  gentlemen  who  were  engaged  in  the  breeding  ot 
cattle.  He  felt  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  those  who 
were  the  dcscendante  and  representatives  of  the  old  yeomen 
of  Ei^^land — the  backbone  of  the  nation— who  had  ibr  cen- 
turies past  maint&ined  the  vigour,  and  force,  and  character 
of  this  conn^  in  a  manner  witb  which  they  were  all  fa- 
Biliar  historioilly,  and  of  which  they  were  all  justly  proud 
(cheers).  Moreover,  the  interest  which  attached  to  that 
society  waa  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  gentry  and  aris- 
tocracy, indodin^  some  of  the  highest  nobles  in  the  land, 
sotted  with  the  urmers  in  eiforte  to  achieve  what  was  un- 
doobtedly  a  work  of  great  public  importance,  namely,  the 
iocreasia^  the  quantity,  improving  the  quality,  and  cheapen- 
ing the  price  of  what  was  a  most  important  article  of  food 
ia  this  ooantry  (Hear,  hear).  Still  more  was  this  the  case 
when  even  the  highest  |>ersonage  in  the  realm,  next  to  the 
Soverdgn,  did  not  disdain  to  enter  the  arena  and  compete 
with  the  farmer ;  and  he  might  add  that  he  had  no  doubt 
Ins  Royal  Highness  was  very  glad  when  he  obtained  a  prise 
(laughter).  In  this  respect  the  society  had  establishea  an 
eqoality  of  the  right  sort— an  equality  which  was  perfectly 
connstent  with  the  gradations  and  ranks  of  society.  He 
bad  now  to  propose  the  health  of  certain  gentlemen^  who 
filled  certain  offices  in  tbat  society,  and  who  in  filling^  them 
I  rendered,  he  was  convinced,  the  greatest  service  to  it ;  he 
'  meant  the  Vice-presidents  and  Trastees,  including  the  Ho- 
norary Secretary,  who,  he  was  informed,  was  one  of  the 
troitees,  and  who,  in  addition  to  bis  other  services,  had  re* 
ceatly  prepared  a  history  of  the  past  proceedings  of  the 


dub,  which  he  was  sure  would  be  ntd  by  agricultiirists  in 
general  with  deep  interest  If  he  mi^bt  m  forgiven  for 
taking  sucb  a  oourse  in  the  presence  ot  those  to  whom  he 
had  no  right  to  suggest  a  word  of  advice  or  admonition,  he 
would  berore  sitting  down  remind  the  farmers  of  England 
of  what  appeared  to  him  a  very  important  part  of  their  daty 
in  this  most  momentous  crius.  It  was,  of  course,  of  the 
utmost  importsnoe  at  the  present  time  that  the  ranks  of  the 
army  and  that  of  the  nursery  of  the  army,  the  militia, 
should  be  well  and  adequatoly  filled ;  and  he  would  suggest 
that  it  was  a  real  duty  devolving  on  eveir  farmer  and  every 
landed  proprietor  in  this  country,  instead  of  doing  what  he 
was  afraid  some  individuals  had  done— he  was  sure  none  pre- 
sent had  taken  that  course — namely,  discouraging  enlistment; 
it  was.  be  submitted,  the  duty  of  td\  such  persons  to  encou- 
rage tne  labourers  to  enrol  themselves  in  the  militia,  in  order 
that,  in  the  absenee  of  the  regular  troops,  the  shores  of  this 
country  might  not  be  left  without  that  defence  which  from 
the  earliest  periods  in  our  history,  firom  the  Nonnans,  the 
Plantagenets,  and  the  Tudors  downwards,  had  always 
formed  the  greatest  security  of  the  nation  (cheers). 

After  a  eordisl  response  to  the  toast, 

Mr,  Bkandrbtu  Gibbs,  on  rising  to  reply.  Mid  he  re- 
gretted that  it  should  have  again  fhUen  to  his  lot  to  retam 
thanks  on  behalf  of  the  Viee-presidentB  and  the  Trustees.  He 
regretted  it,  first,  becauie  but  for  the  unavoidable  absenee  of 
his  Grace  the  President  this  duty  would  hsve  devolved  on 
their  noble  chsirmsn ;  and  teeondly,  because  the  Viee-prcaidents 
and  the  other  Trustees  were  also  sbsent.  He  sincerely 
thanked  them,  however,  for  the  manner  in  which  the  tout  had 
been  reeeived ;  and'  for  himself  he  wonld  say  that  he  was 
slways  delighted  if  hii  conduct  met  with  spprobation.  The 
present  show  seemed  to  him  to  mark  a  positive  step  in  advance^ 
whether  they  looked  at  the  number  of  animals  exhibited,  or 
whether  they  looked  at  the  more  fully-developed  classiflcatiou 
or  breeds  under  which  the  stock  was  now  exhibited.  When 
this  classification  wu  introduced  three  or  four  yesrs  ago,  it 
was  regarded  by  some  as  an  hmovation,  by  others  u  sn  im- 
provement *,  but  in  thst  little  pamphlet  which  he  had  pub- 
liihed  he  had  shown  that  this  dssiificstion  wu  nothing  new. 
but  that  the  dub  had  only  reverted  to  a  practice  which  existed 
in  it  lome  fifty  years  ago  (Hear,  hear).  He  thought  the  re- 
currence to  the  former  custom  in  that  respect  had  proved  most 
benefteial.  If  they  recalled  the  number  of  Devons  exhibited  a 
few  years  back,  and  then  took  a  tlance  at  the  long  range  of 
such  animals  exhibited  this  yesr,  they  would  percdve  that  the 
breeders  fully  sppredated  the  alteration  (Hear,  hear).  He 
would  not  detain  them  longer,  but,  again  thanking  them  for 
the  compliment  which  had  been  paid  to  the  Vice-presidents 
and  Trustees,  he  would  cooclnde  by  observing  that  if  the 
little  pamphlet  of  his  which  had  been  referred  to  proved 
acceptable  and  uufol  to  the  members,  he  did  feel  amply  repaid 
for  the  time  and  labour  which  he  had  bestowed  npon  it 
(cheers). 

Duet,  by  the  Missu  Wells— **  We  come  to  thee,  Savey," 

Lord  W.  Lennox  proposed,  "The  Unsnoeeuful  Csndi- 
dstes,"  coapled  with  the  names  of  Lord  Feversham  and  lir. 
Druce,  junior.  After  some  eulogistic  expressions  with  regard 
to  Lora  Feversham,  he  said  he  had  been  informed  that  hia 
lordship  wu  succetsful  ss  the  exhibitor  of  a  short-horoed 
heifer  at  Birmingham,  thoagh  he  had  not  succeeded  in  London ; 
and  he  wu  convioced  thst  he  had  too  much  of  the  pluck  of  an 
Engliihmau  to  cease  exhibitiog  in  Baker-street  because  hehsd 
failed  this  yesr  (cheers). 

The  tout  hsving  been  duly  honoored. 

The  Chmrman  uid  he  wu  sure  that  if  either  Lord 
Feversham  or  Mr.  Druce  could  give  the  company  any  infor- 
mation of  a  practical  character,  it  would  be  gratefully  received. 
He  should  he  gkd  if  his  old  friend  Mr.  Druce  could  tell  them 
how  he  and  his  neighbours  had  succeeded  in  bringing  the 
cross-breed  to  audi  perfection  u  they  had  done. 

Lord  Fbvsrsham  said,  as  one  of  the  unsuccessful  can- 
didates, he  begged  to  return  tbanks  for  the  honour  which 
had  been  conferred  upon  them.  As  regarded  his  feilure 
that  year,  he  must  observe,  that  had  he  ceased  exhibiting 
when  he  was  first  unsuccessful,  he  should  have  stopned 
long  ago  (Hear,  hear);  and  they  might  r^t  auuredthat 
his  want  of  succeu  that  year  would  not  deter  him  from 
coming  forward  again  (cheers).  It  happened  that  in  the 
very  first  year  in  which  he  exhibited  in  Baker-street, 
namely,  in  1850,  he  obtained  the  first  prize  in  his  dass,and 
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the  result  was  similar  in  1851  ;  but  it  did  not  follow 
because  a  roan  had  bred  a  food  animal  one  year  or  two 
years  in  succession,  he  could  alwaYs  do  so.  He  assured 
them  he  had  found  the  greatest  difficulty  in  breeding  any- 
thing like  a  perfect  animal  \  and  an  animal  must  certainly 
be  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible  to  give  anyone  a  chance  of 
carrying  off  a  prise  (Hear,  hear).  When  he  wanted  a 
cross,  he  meant  fresh  blood,  he  eenerally  had  recourse  to 
the  large  short-homed  sales ;  and  when  no  saw  an  animal 
that  he  liked,  he  did  not  mind  bidding  a  high  price  for  him 
(Hear,  hear).  Thus,  some  time  ago  he  bought  two  very 
nice  buU-calves  at  the  sale  of  Lord  Ducie^s,  each  of  which 
weighed  about  420  lbs.,  neither  being  then  more  than  six 
months  old,  and  the  result  was  very  satis£M:toiy.  One  of 
them  gained  a  prise  of  1,000  francs  at  Paris,  and  he  after- 
wards sold  it  to  a  ffentleman  for  200  j^^ineas.  He  agreed 
with  Col.  Towndey,  that  in  breedmg  the  great  obiect 
should  be  to  bring  a  good  male  and  a  good  female  together. 
It  was  an  entire  mistake  to  suppose  that  provided  the  male 
were  good,  it  was  comparatively  unimportant  what  the 
female  was  (Hear,  hear).  Some  difference  of  opinion 
existed  as  to  what  was  most  desirable  in  the  case  of  short- 
homed  cattle :  he  agreed  with  the  late  Mr.  Bates  that  it 
was  most  desirable  to  have  animals  with  nice  soft  hair^  and 
thin — not  too  thin— soft,  supple  skins.  He  was  convinced 
that  such  animals  were  the  most  easily  fed,  and  would 
thrive  the  best  He  had  adhered  to  the  principle  of 
crossing  the  herd  fisllowed  bv  the  late  Mr.  Ba^M;  and  he 
was  told  that  the  fiurmers  in  nis  neighbourhood  found  that 
the  cattle  descended  from  his  bulls  fetched  hiffher  prices  in 
the  market  than  those  which  were  not  so  well  bred.  He 
again  returned  thanks  on  behalf  of  the  unsuccessful  can- 
didates, and  repeated  that  he  did  not  intend  to  cease  ex- 
hibiting because  he  had  not  this  year  obtained  the  prise 
(cheers)* 

Mr.  Drucb,  Jan.,  also  returned  thanks,  and  said  he  hoped 
that  next  year  he  should  be  successful  (Hear,  bear). 

Mr.  WXL80N,  on  rising  to  propose  the  next  toast,  observed 
that  be  coald  not  say  with  their  excellent  friend  Vice-Chsooellor 
Kindersley  that  he  was  entirely  unaequainted  with  agriculture ; 
for  although  it  might  be  long  before  he  appeared  as  a  competitor, 
his  position  was  happily  that  of  a  learner.  As  regarded  the 
learned  judne,  he  might  safely  declare  that  all  present  would 
be  glad  to  meet  him  there  on  future  occasions,  and  that  they 
would  much  rather  meet  him  there  as  often  u  he  could  come 
than  onlv  once  in  the  Court  of  Chanoery  (laughter).  The 
toast  which  he  had  to  propose  was,  "  The  Judges."  They 
would,  he  was  sure,  all  •pte  with  him  that  tboae  gentlemen 
occupied  a  very  proud  position ;  and  unless  the  greatest  con- 
fidence were  reposed  in  them,  it  aould  be  impossible  for  them 
to  discharge  their  duties  satisfisctorily  (Hear,  hear). 

Before  the  toast  was  drunk,  the  Cha^irman  expressed  a 
hope  that  the  Judges  might  be  induced  to  make  some  practical 
remarks  in  reference  to  the  breeding  and  fattening  of  animals. 

The  toast  having  been  drunk  with  proper  spirit 

Mr.  BocKLBY  replied  on  behalf  of  the  judges. 

The  Chairman  then  proposed  "The  Stewards,*  and  in 
doing  so  repeated  the  invitation  whidi  he  had  just  given  to  the 
judges. 

Mr.  HoLB  briefly  acknowledged  the  compliment. 

Song  by  Miss  J.  WeHs^"  Bid  me  discourse." 

The  next  toast  was,  "The  Father  of  the  Club,  Mr.  Wd- 
stead." 

The  Chairman  then  proposed  "  The  Butchers."  He  ob- 
served that  the  Club  now  offered  a  premium  to  the  batcher 


who  was  the  largest  purchaser  at  the  show ;  and  isid  ths 
tenant  farmers  of  England  would  be  glad  to  see  assoag  them 
some  representatives  of  a  class>ho  were  their  beit  ooitosMiB, 
on  an  occasion  like  that  The  noble  lord  conpled  the  tosit 
with  the  name  of  Mr.  Jeffrey,  the  winner  of  the  Bateho's 
Medal  last  year. 

The  toast  having  been  duly  responded  to, 

lir.  Sawtkll,  cattle  salesman,  said,  on  bebslf  of  Mr.  Jef- 
frey, who  was  a  particular  friend  of  his,  he  begged  to  letom 
thanks  for  the  toast  At  the  same  time  be  woold  tska  the 
liberty  of  celling  his  lordship*s  attention  to  the  very  ieriam 
injury  which  was  being  inflicted  on  bntebers  through  the  eier* 
dse  of  the  power  vested  in  the  magistrates  of  doing  awaywith 
private  slaughter-houses.  It  would  be  of  no  use  for  seek 
beautiful  animals  to  be  brought  to  London  if  they  had  togo 
to  a  common  slaughter-house  to  be  killed  (Hesr,  hear).  The 
abolition  of  the  private  slaughter-houses  woold  impoie  on 
butchers  an  extra  expense  of  £488.000  a  year ;  and  he  woold 
leave  it  to  his  tordthip  to  judge  whether  that  burden  must  Mi 
ultimately  rest  on  the  consumer.  He  coodaded  by  hsn^ 
to  the  Chsirman,  and  seversl  gentlemen  near  him,  a  printed 
statement  with  regsrd  to  the  loss  wbidi  the  change  he  com- 
plained of  would  throw  upon  the  trade. 

The  Chairman  said,  by  the  rules  of  the  Club  they  veie 
precluded  from  discuising  any  subject  that  was  likely  to  come 
before  Parliament ;  but  this  he  woold  say,  that  if  there  were 
any  measure  which  i&jurioualy  affected  the  interests  of  the 
bntebers  of  the  metropolis,  and  therefore  the  tenant  farmers  of 
England,  it  would  be  hia  duty  and  his  earnest  desire  to  girs 
his  best  attention  to  it  where  he  could  attend  to  it  with  pro- 
priety (cheers). 

Irish  ballad  by  lir.  Genge—«'0,  it's  time  I  shoold  talk  to 
your  mother." 

Mr.  Wbstbrn,  M.P.,  said  he  had  been  called  upon  to  pro- 
pose a  toast,  and  he  supposed  the  reason  was  that  he  hsp- 
pened  to  have  a  name  which  was  fbrmerly  somewhst  distin- 
guished in  the  agricultural  world,  and  belonged  to  a  county 
which  was  rather  celebrated  for  agricultoral  improfesMots. 
The  toaat  was,  "The  health  of  the  labouring dasies;"  and 
he  was  quite  sure  that  in  a  meeting  of  British  fiarmers  it  would 
meet  with  a  cordial  reponse  (cheers).  The  farmers  thnn»hont 
the  country  now  felt  the  neceisity  of  endeavouring  to  mffnse 
intelligence  and  sound  morality  among  the  labouring  popels- 
tion;  and  this  not  less  for  their  own  sake  than  for  the  sske  of 
the  labourers  (Hear,  bear).  As  the  Vioe-Chsirman  bad  sl- 
luded  to  the  subject  of  recruiting,  ho  would  observe  tbst  now 
that  such  brilliant  prospecto'were  held  ont  to  recruits,  it  must 
he  quite  unneoeesary  to  cripple  the  number  of  agrioiltoral 
labourers  required  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  (Hesr,  hesr). 
Having,  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  been  snm- 
moned  to  London  to  consider  the  Bsnk  Act  of  1844,  he  re* 
jdced  to  find,  u  one  result  of  his  arrival  in  town,  that  this 
country  had  a  large  surplus  in  the  Bank  of  England ;  and  he 
hoped  it  would  oontinue  to  increase.  He  would  give,  "Tbe 
Agricultural  Labourers." 

The  toast  was  received  with  much  cordiality. 

Madrigal,  by  all  the  singers*"  Down  in  a  flowery  Vale." 

The  Chairman  aaid,  m  parting  with  those  whom  he  saw 
before  him,  be  could  not  help  saying  how  gratefol  he  wu  for 
the  kind  support  which  he  had  received  that  evening ;  and  he 
'elt  that  he  should  not  be  doing  his  duty  if  he  retired  without 
IP^'nog  a  sentiment  whidi  was  always  given  on  similsr  oees- 
sions  by  the  late  Lord  Spencer,  namely,  "Sorry  to  part,  bat 
happy  to  meet  again"  (cheers). 

Tlie  company  separated  at  about  half-past  10. 


METROPOLITAN      CATTLE      MARKET. 
THE  GREAT  CHRISTMAS  CATTLE  MARKET. 


Monday,  Dec.  14.— Notwithstanding  that  the  con- 
inmption  of  food  has  nnqnestionably  fallen  off,  owing  to 
the  late  panic  in  the  commercial  world  ;  and  although 
the  pi  ices  of  fat  stock  have,  consequently,  ahown  a  ten- 
dency to  give  way,  we  never  recollect  a  period  daring 
which  10  much  general  interest  bai  been  shown  in  refer- 


ence to  our  fat  stock  showi  ai  was  the  case  here  this 
morning.  At  an  early  hour  the  market  wai  thronged 
with  visitora  from  nearly  all  parte  of  the  Uidted  King- 
dom, as  well  as  from  the  continent,  to  inapect  and  ad- 
mire perhaps  the  finest  collection  of  animali  ever  shown 
in  thia  or  any  other  market  in  the  world.    Ai  tbe  day 
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•dfaneed,  the  number  of  Tisitora  rapidly  increased,  yet, 
from  the  eiilarfed  apace  included  in  tlie  market's  area, 
theie  was  ampk  room  for  doae  inspection  withont  inoon- 
Tenienee. 

That  the  show  of  Beuts  was  of  the  highest  order  of 
merit  will  be  nnderrtood  when  we  obserTO  tLat  fally  nine- 
tenths  of  them  were  considerably  above  average  weight, 
and  otherwise  in  nnnsoally  fine  condil ion.  The  increase, 
be  it  anderstood,  was  not  so  mnch  in  the  quantity  of  fat 
Gsrried  by  the  coUectlTe  breeds^  as  in  their  general 
tynmetry.  As  was  the  ease  at  Baker-street,  there 
were  not  so  many  "obese  marrels "  'as  in 
SOBS  former  years ;  but  the  absence  of  eX' 
trtme  fitness  may  be  noted  as  one  of  the  great  merits 
of  the  present  show.  The  fit  being  laid  on  erenly  and 
well  is  the  result  of  well-shaped  and  well-bred  animals 
being  in  more  general  demand  on  the  part  of  the  butchers 
ud  consumers.  Formerly,  by  dint  of  stufling,  fat  was 
often  deposited  ererywhere  save  in  the  right  placea ;  and 
the  rasuH  waa  that  the  buyers  of  both  Beasts  and  Sheep 
lost  eoosiderable  sums  by  the  stock  when  slaughtered. 
f  We  hsil  this  change  in  the  system  with  much  satisfac- 
tion, because  we  are  perfectly  couTinced  that  our 
breeders  and  feeders  have  at  length  got  into  the  high 
road  to  additionml  Ikme. 

From  the  foregoing  obser? ations,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  rapply  of  Beasts  was  one  of  no  ordinary  merit,  and 
ve  may  now  briefly  glance  at  each  of  the  leading  classes, 
the  more  fully  to  determine  their  positive  excellence. 
These  classes  we  may  call  ScoU,  Herefords,  Derons, 
Shorthorns,  Sussex,  and  Welsh.  When  we  consider 
I  the  great  disadvantages,  as  to  climate,  under  which  the 
*  Sootoh  grasiers  are  suffering,  compared  with  those  re* 
lidmg  in  the  '*  sonny  south,"  great  surprise  may  well 
be  expressed  at  the  wonderful  animals  which  were 
ihowo from  the  "fur  North."  Whether  we  carefully 
couider  the  high  value  of  their  primer,  consequently 
Biost  selling,  parte  to  the  butcher,  and  the  superior 
qaslity  of  the  inferior  joints,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  word  **  perfection"  may  be  fairly  applied  to  them. 
Those  who  witnessed  the  splendid  collection  of  Scots, 
I  the  property  of  Mr.  WUliam  Mc  Ck>mbie,  of  TiUyfour, 
r  ohibited  by  Mr.  Daniel  Maidwell,  will  at  once  under- 
itaod  the  bearing  of  these  remarks.  Not  a  fault  could 
be  foond  with  them ;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  it  ia  to 
be  regretted  that  they  ahould  have  been  reserved  for  an 
open  market ;  atill,  they  added  greatly  to  the  show,  and 
proved  to  the  world  what  Scotland  really  can  produce. 
Mr.  McCombie'e  ox  exhibited  in  the basaar  waspur- 
ebaied  by  Meaars.  Banister  and  Bedborough,  of  Wlnd- 
lor,  to  supply  the  royal  table  on  Christmas-day. 

The  oollectioD  of  Herefords  haa  seldom,  if  ever, 
been  eqnslled.  Amongst  it  were  very  few  what  may  be 
termed  large  animals,  the  supply  being  almost  wholly 
composed  of  a  size  admirably  suited  for  general 
ooosamption.  As  regarda  the  Devons,  the  exeel- 
kaoe  of  their  condition  waa  fully  equal  to  the 
Herefords,  and  the  «' men  of  the  Weat"  mustered 
M  (all  average  atrength.  The  Short-horns,  too, 
vere  of  more  than  average  merit  There  was 
everything  to  admire  in  them,  even  though  the  fat  was 
sot  «*  plastered"  upon  them  so  much  as  at  some  former 
cxhibitiotts.  From  Sussex  there  was  an  increased  show 
of  Oxen,  all  in  firat-rate  order  ;  but  the  grasiers  in  that 
coanty  can  do  even  greater  things  by  a  more  extended 
cahivation  of  the  turnip.  They  have  now  a  wide  field 
opeaedto  their  enterprise  and  industry  from  a  separate 
•bn  having  at  length  been  allotted  to  them  in  Baker- 
itreet.  There  were  about  300  extraordinarily  prime 
Weiih  runts  on  sale,  and  which  elicited  the  marked  en- 
oooiiaaas  of  the  victors. 

As  regarda  the  Sheep  here  to-day,  we  must  admit 
tbt  ths  supply,  taken  m  a  whole,  fell  short  of  our  ex- 


pectations. True  there  vrere  some  very  fine  and  very 
large  animals  on  offer ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  show  was 
of  a  second-rate  character.  And  here  is  the  result  of 
premature  forcing,  and  of  what  ia  termed  ^'  early  matu- 
rity;" whilst,  no  doubt,  an  unfortunate  selection  of 
stock  for  crossing  purposes  has  led  to  a  decreased^  sixe 
and  supply.  Exceptions,  however,  should  be  noticed, 
and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  referring  to  choice  speci- 
mens of  the  Lincolnshire  loog-woolled  breed  direct 
from  that  county.  They  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
Eland,  Hancock,  Woodward,  and  Smith,  and  comprised 
30  from  the  flock  of  Marshall  Heanly,  Esq,  of  Croft ; 
10  from  U.  Seals.  Esq.,  of  Wainfleet  Hail ;  29  from 
J.  Byron,  Esq.,  Marblelhorpe  Hall;  60  from  George 
Saul,  Esq.,  of  Wrangle ;  20  from  —  Bealbry,  Esq.,  of 
Wigtoft;  and  20  from  R.  G.  Chatterton,  Esq.,  of  the 
latter  place.  There  were  also  a  few  splendid  Sheep  of 
the  same  breed,  the  property  of  J.  Cook,  Esq.,  of  Nor- 
folk. The  whole  of  them  possessed  that  peculiar  qua- 
lity which  the  county  of  Lincoln  is  noted  for  producing, 
vix.,  a  large  proportion  of  meat,  compared  with  size. 
In  this  respect  the  breed  must  be  considered  superior 
to  what  are  termed  the  New  Leicester.  From  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  Essex,  and  Sussex  some  fine  Sheep  came  to 
hand. 

The  following  return  shows  the  numbers  of  Beasts 
shown,  and  the  higheat  and  loweat  pricea  obtained  for 
them  on  the  great  days  in  the  last  seventeen  years :« 

Year.  Beasts  shown.  ^  j      ,'  ^ 

18i0  ....  8,628  ....  4  4  to  6  8 

1841  ....  4,609  ....  8  8  „  6  0 

1842  ....  4,611  ....  8  4  „4  8 

1843  ....  4,610  ....  2  8  „  4  4 

1844  ....  5,718  ....  4  0„4  6 
1846  ....  6,826  ....  8  6  „  4  8 

1846  ....  5,470  ....  4  0„6    8 

1847  ....  4,282  ....  8  4  „  4    8 

1848  ....  6,942  ....  8  4„4    8 

1849  ....  5,765  ....  8  4  „  4    6 

1850  ....  6,841  ....  8  0  „  8  10 

1861  ....  6,108  ....  2  8  „4  2 

1862  ....  64271  ....  2  8  „4  0 
1868  ....  7,087  ....  8  2  „  4  10 
1864  ....  6.181  ....  8  6„6  4 

1855  ....     7,000    ....     8    8  „  6    2 

1856  ....     6,748    ....     8    4„6    0 

The  total  imports  of  foreign  stock  into  London  last 
week  amounted  to  1,773  head.  In  the  corresponding 
week  in  1856  we  received  1,622;  in  1855,  4,752;  in 
1854,  3,999;  in  1853,  6,316;  in  1852,  4,436;  in 
1851,  4,277  ;  and  in  1850,  5,124  head. 


IMPORTS  INTO  LONDON  LAST  WBBK. 

raoH  WHBirax.  bxasts.  saaap.  CALvas.  pies. 

Rotterdam  64  528  106  — 

Hulingen    149  888  18  — 

8chi«iam *^  ""  ^  "* 

Antwerp —  —  29  — 

Total 259      1861  168         — 

VaAKLT  COMPARISON  OP  WRIKLT  IMPORTS. 

BSAsTt.        tnaap.      CALvas.      Pias. 

1856 499  919  204  — 

1855 869  8565  288  — 

1854 1180  2698  269  7 

1858 1186  4698  462  20 

1862 285  8782  419  — 

1851....;.......         607  8165  868  162 

We  may  here  observe  that  great  dissatisfaotton  was 
expressed,  both  by  the  salesmen  and  graters,  at  ^ 
larae  increase  in  the  tolls  for  stock  now  levied  by  the 
city  authorities.  The  old  and  present  charges  we  hei« 
subjoin : 
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Old  cburgt.  Fretent  charge. 
1.    d.  a.    d. 

8k«ep(p«r8core)  .,.,,.. .0    2 0    4 

BeMts  (per  head) 0    2 0    8| 

Calves         „         0    1 0    2* 

Pi^  (per  score) 0    4 0    6 

Whole  pens  for  theep,  calvet, 

and  pigs 1    0 1    0 

Horses  (eaeh) 0    6 0    7i 

DoiUcys   „   0    6 0    S 

Thw  great  inoreaae  will,  if  we  mistake  not,  produce  a 
material  falling  off  in  the  supplies  of  stock  in  future  : 
but  why  donkeys  should  be  so  highly  fkroured  as  te 
have  a  reduced  tollage,  we  leave  others  to  imagine, 

A  portion  of  the  unsold  stock  exhibited  in  Baker- 
street  was  here  to-day.  Amongst  it,  we  noticed  a 
short-horn,  the  property  of  SirThos.  Whichoote,  Bart., 
which  took  the  second  prise  of  j^lO.  In  addition  to 
the  Beasts  from  Scotland  already  referred  to,  Mr.  D. 
Maidwell  hud  on  show  some  wonderful  Short-horns, 
over  210  stones,  forwarded  by  Messrs.  Wiseman,  residing 
B^ar  Spalding,  as  also  some  prime  animals  of  the  same 
breed,  fed  by  £.  Sheringham,  Esq.,  of  Crozford 
Abbey,  Norfolk. 

On  the  stand  of  Mr.  Robert  Morgan,  we  obserred  one 
of  the  most  even  lots  of  Beasts  ever  sold  by  any  one  sales- 
Man.  They  were  forwarded  by  the  following  breeders : 
Wm.  Thomas,  Esq.,  of  Holbeaoh ;  the  executors  of  the 
late  Robert  Cook,  Esq.,  of  Rostland  ;~Fisher,  Esq.,  of 
Weston,  near  Spalding;  L.  Bird,  Esq.,  of  Farcet  End; 
W.  Hewton,  Esq.,  of  Crowland;  Robert  Leeds,  Esq., 
of  West  Lezham,  Norfolk ;  Edmund  Farrer,  Esq.,  of 
Sporle ;  Josh.  Freeman,  Esq.,  of  Dersingham ;  John 
Allday,  Esq.,  of  Lolehill,  near  Birmingham  ;  and  from 
Measrs.  Martin,  Cooper,  Mitchell,  Stoddart,  Milne,  &c., 
residing  in  Scotland. 

Messrs.  GUblett  and  Ourrier  exhibited  some  remarka- 
bly fine  animals,  fed  by  Messrs.  Milne,  Steward, 
Mennie,  •  Martin,  Qarden,  &a,  residing  ia  Scotland, 
besides  some  prime  breeds  from  the  home-counties. 

Mr.  William  CoUidb  showed  some  wonderful  Beasts, 
the  property  of  John  Hudson,  Esq.,  of  Castleacre, 
Norfolk)  Mr.  T.  Scrivener,  of  Stunton;  W.  Brands, 
Esq.,  of  Great  Stace ;  and  Mr.  W.  Shaw,  of  Cotton  End. 
Mr.  Thomas  Dixon  had  also  a  good  show  of  Beasts, 
fed  by  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  Sir  Thomas  Whichcote, 
Bart.,  Mr.  Duckets,  contraotori  of  Bennondsey,  Mr. 
JobA  litUe*  and  others. 


Mr.  Vorlev's  stand  wai  well  filled  with  good  sym* 
metrical  stock,  forwarded  by  Mr,  Swetton,  of  Lincoln* 
shire,  Mr.  J.  Seppinga,  of  Norfolk,  »9d  Mr.  Cooper, 
of  Hilbrae,  N.  B. 

CoQsidering  the  immeoie  rapply  m  the  market, 
and  iu  unusually  fine  quality,  there  was  what  may 
be  termed  a  fair  demand  lor  most  breeds.  A  few  very 
superior  Scots  sold  at  5b.  per  8  lbs. ;  but  the  general  top 
quotation  for  Beef  was  the  aame  as  on  Monday  laat, 
viz.,  4a.  8d.  per  8  lbs. 

We  have  before  allqded  to  the  geaeral  quality  of  tlM 
Sbeep  i  but  we  must  here  notice  tbow  offered  by  Meaan. 
Weall.  They  were  oeruinly  very  prime  animals,  and 
compriaod  20  Downs  from  Richard  Wakley,  Esq., 
of  Lawrence  End,  near  Luton,  Bedi ;  70  GlonoeatArt 
from  Richard  Rowland,  Esq.,  of  Crealow,  near  Ayleaboryj 
and  several  pens  from  Berkshire,  Oxfordshire,  and  Hert* 
fordshire.  At  the  stand  of  M  r .  Ourrier  were  aome  eytraor^ 
dinary  Cotswolds,  bred  and  fed  by  the  Mesara.  Hewer« 
aod  others ;  also  some  fine  half-breds  from  Mr.  Edmouda, 
together  with  several  pena  of  good  Downs.  Some  o( 
the  Couwolda  realised  £7  each.  We  nnderatand  that 
the  latt«r  bveed  ia  becoming  more  generally  used  for 
crossing  purposes. 

Mr.  Starkey  exhibited  20  very  good  balf^breda,  tbo 

}>roperty  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  of  Holkham ;  and  50 
rom  S.  Abbott,  Esq.,  of  Castleacre,  Messrs,  Parkio* 
son  and  Mawer  exhibited  5  wonderful  Lincolns,  fod  bj 
Marshall  l^ealley,  Esq.,  of  Croft ;  and  some  of  theaamo 
breed,  forwarded  by  R,  Everard,  Esq.,  of  Fnlnej* 
house,  near  Spalding.  There  were  6  very  fine  Hamp- 
shire Downs  shown  by  Mr.  G.  Bullock,  bred  by  Mjr. 
Sharp,  of  Remenham,  HenlcT-om-Thamea.  This  geii- 
tleman  took  the  first  prize  in  the  Show-yard. 

The  total  number  of  Sheep  in  the  market  was  only 
moderate.  For  neariy  all  breeds  the  demand  waa  in- 
active, but  without  leading  to  any  quotable  change  in 
micea  compared  with  Monday  last.  The  best  old 
Downs  sold  at  5s.  4d.  per  Slbs. 

Calves  wero  ut  short  supply,  and  good  requeat,  at  a 
further  advano*  in  prioea  of  2d.  per  8ibs. 

In  Figa  only  a  Mmited  business  was  d<dQg,  at  late 
rates. 

The  arrivals  ef  Beasts  Arom  Lbicohi^ire,  Sec.,  were 
3,600  Shorthorns ;  from  other  parte  of  England,  2,800 
Herefords,  Devons,  &c. ;  from  Scotland,  700  ScoU ; 
and  from  Ireho^d  200  Oxen.  The  show  of  foreigin  stock 
was  very  limited. 


THE    SMITHFIELD    SHOW    WEEK. 


The  Smithfleld  Club  Show  baa  fully  realiaed  all 
that  was  expected  of  H.  The  chorus  of  our  song 
is  still  the  same — it  was  the  best  meeting  ever  known. 
There  waa  a  great  increaae  In  the  entries  of  stock, 
while  the  animals  were  generally  remarkable  for 
their  eaceeUeBcew  These  have  of  late  years  been  the 
aftrong  liMtures  in  the  progress  of  the  Club.  Its  influ- 
ence has  tended  to  multiply  the  good  and  to  diminish 
our  supply  of  in  ferior  sorts.  There  are  far  more  Herefords 
and  Devons  than  ever.  The  Shorthorns  hold  their 
ground,  and  other  meritorious  races  come  gradually  to 
assert  and  develope  their  good  qualities.  This  was 
especially  the  case  with  the  Sussex  beasts,  of  which 
thiezo  vras  a  most  commendable  entry.  In  fact,  no 
•lariaftiea  wo«ld  a|q>ear  to  be  getting  more  into  repute 
jast  now  than  this  kind,  and  their  distant  relatives  the 
J^voae.  The  latter,  aftev  having  been  for  some  time 
comparatively  in  the  shade,  are  regaining  their  poai- 


tioB  very  rai^ly.  Indlviilaiaiy  thoy  nearly  rnkmrny 
show  well,  but  for  some  time  we  have  aaen  them  but 
scantily  represented.  They  are  now,  bowevw,  be- 
coming once  more  numerically  strong.  We  ahouM 
question,  moreover,  wheth<^  so  BEiany  of  them  !»▼• 
ever  been  brought  into  the  fecus  of  one  meeting,  as  vpo 
have  been  enabled  to  count  up  within  thla  last  weA 
or  two. 

A  ftirther  proof  of  what  the  dab  la  eflbctlag  for  aa 
increased  supply  of  the  best  meat  ic  to  be  found  in  «Im 
new  names  on  the  prize  Utt.  The  Gold  Medal  ox  at 
Birmingham,  and  the  best  of  his  breed  in  Baker-atreat, 
was  fed  by  a  gentleman  who  had  never  previously  ex- 
hibited a  beast  at  anything  beyond  a  local  meetiiiff . 
The  Gold  Medal  ox  of  the  Smithfield  Club  waa  boOi 
bred  and  fed  by  another  who  had  never  ere  this  entereil 
hia  name  upon  the  catalogue.  It  is  not  all  now  JSSDg, 
Queen,  and  Knave— or^KnavOy  Omen,  and  King;  but 
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w  btre  fl«th  men,  bofh  as  brMders  and  (Mart,  oom- 
pttfng  tneoeHfblly  against  others  that  bat  a  few  sea- 
nas  rinee  wera  held  to  be  almost  invincible.  Nobody 
wiU  tay  bat  that  this  is  all  in  favour  of  that  great  ob- 
ject the  Clab  has  set  itself  to  achieve.  At  the  same 
tine  the  lesson  has  been  thoronghly  learnt.  Although 
ws  have  new  men  with  good  animals,  we  have  none 
rach  with  bad  or  indiilbrent.  They  have  taken  careful 
observation  of  the  place  before  they  have  ventared  to 
enter  it  There  was  a  time  when  you  could  the  more 
readily  appreciate  the  superiority  of  a  prize  animal 
from  the  comparison  with  those  which  stood  beside 
hfan.  By  this  we  have  no  such  marked  diffisrence. 
The  Isbonrs  of  the  Judges  are  yearly  beeoming  more 
diffieolt  and  trying ;  and  many  a  one  of  us,  who  bows 
at  ooee  to  their  decree,  would  be  likely  enough,  and 
with  very  good  showing,  to  make  another  choice  for 
Umielfl  The  placing  of  the  same  animals  in  Bingley 
Han  and  Baker-street  was  often  at  direct  variance. 
Animals  passed  over  one  week  were  the  selected  of  the 
next,  and  vice  Tersa.  In  a  word,  they  were  nearly 
allpriie' 


As  we  give  in  another  place  a  ftiU  report  on 
the  merits  of  the  several  classes,  we  need  not  repeat 
oQiselfcs  here.  There  are  one  or  two  especial  points, 
however,  that  ire  may  touch  on.  The  first  of  these 
relates  to  unquestionably  the  best  animal  in  the 
show-yard  —  Colonel  Towneley's  short-horn.  It 
BOW  turns  oat  that  this  cow  is  not,  as  was 
opposed,  intended  ibr  the  butcher;  but  is  to  be  still 
kept  on  ibr  breeding.  She  is,  in  fact,  declared  to  be 
in.calt  This  announcement  has  caused  oonsiderable 
diicussion  during  the  week.  Many  contend  that  such 
a  proceeding  la  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  prin- 
dfk  of  a  Society  that  annually  ofiers  a  premium  to  the 
botcher  who  purchases  to  the  largest  extent  in  the  yard. 
Others,  again*  naaintaio  it  to  be  a  triumphant  vindica- 
tioD  of  the  1k>wneley  theory,  that,  let  stock  be  ever  so 
fiit,  if  they  be  only  of  the  ri^ht  sort,  they  wiU  still 
breed.  As  a  rule,  though,  we  imagine  that  it  would  be 
nther dangerous  to  adapt  a  practice  that  goes  to  say  the 
bsrt  way  to  prepare  an  animal  for  breeding  is  to  feed  her 
sp  for  a  &t  show.  In  verity,  if  this  continues,  the  line  be- 
tween the  show  of  "  the  Royal"  and  that  of  the  Club  will 
be  a  distinction  without  a  dl^rence.  But  the  matter 
is  not  to  rest  here.  Mr.  Badham,  of  Suffolk,  has  de- 
elsred  his  intention  of  moving,  at  the  next  Meeting  of 
the  Members  of  the  Smithfleld  Club,  that  heifers  or 
cows  in-calf  be  not  allowed  to  enter  at  the  Christmas 
Fst  Show ;  but  that  spa>ed  heifers  and  martins  be  ad- 
nMble.  At  present  it  seems,  that  the  two  latter 
sre  exdnded.  Another  mooted  question  was  that 
toQching  Mr.  Heath's  polled  Scot,  which  was  dis- 
qsilifled  at  Polssy  as  being  a  cross,  and  not  a  pure- 
bred animaL  With  praiseworthy  resolution  to  have 
the  charge  thoroughly  silled,  Mr.  Heath  reserved 
the  animal  for  this  Meeting,  where  he  takes 
tbs  first  preniinm  of  his  class  against  a  well- 
kasvn  Scotch  exhibitor.  Surely  thU  should  settie 
ths  esse.  If  Mr.  Heath  has  fidrly  won  at  Smith- 
^  be  la  aa  clearly  entiUed  to  his  place  at  Polssy. 
B«t  he  goes  farther  than  this.  He  has  challenged 
Ui  opponents  to  the  proof,  yea  or  nay ;  and  none  is 
Avtheoodng !  Daring  the  week  his  friends  have  circu- 
lUsd  a  pamphlet  containing  the  particulars  and 
flofiespendenee,  which  is  unmistakeably  all  one 
y^l*  A  nomber  of  breeders  and  experienced 
JsdgsB  have  also  signed  a  paper  declaring  that 
^  beast  looks  like  a  puro  Scot.  Of  itself 
however,  this  goes  Ibr  little  or  nothiog.  An  animal 
iMy  to  all  appearance  look  thorough-bred,  without 
*^>0y  brtng  so.  Some  of  the  seemingly  best  Short- 
bsias  si  Btrmiogfaam  last  week  were  prevented  from 


competing  because  theto  pedigrees  could  not  be  proved. 
We  think,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Heath  has  clearly  won  his 
cause  without  the  aid  of  such  evidence  as  this.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  onlv  right  to  say  that  the  Editor  of  the 
North  British  Agr&dturist,  in  his  paper  of  this 
week,  calls  the  Times  to  account  for  even  now  record- 
ing the  beast  as  a  pure  Scot;  and  declares  "the  Jury 
at  Poissy  were  furnished  with  documents  which  proved 
that  the  sire  of  the  ox  was  a  Shorthorn,  and  the  dam 
a  polled  cow." 

Turning  for  a  moment  from  the  Stock  Show  below  to 
the  Implement  Gallery  above,  we  find  at  once  that  the 
crowd  is  worse  than  ever.  It  is  almost  a  question 
whether,  with  the  present  limited  accommodation,  agri- 
cultural machinery  can  still  hold  its  place  here. 
Despite  a  higher  charge  for  less  space,  the  entries  both 
of  stands  and  wares  appear,  naturally  enough,  to 
increase.  Thedifl^nt  articles  were  positively  piled 
up  one  on  the  other,  and  a  purchaser  might  quite  as 
well  buy  from  hearsay  as  from  what  he  could  see  or 
test  under  such  circumstances.  Generally  business  was 
complained  of  as  not  being  so  good,  although  one  or 
two  prize  firms  of  the  present  year  drove  a  very  thriv- 
ing trade. 

The  week,  as  we  anticipated,  was  altogether  a  busy 
one ;  and  we  must  hasten  to  take  a  brief  review  of  a 
few  of  the  more  important  events  to  be  chronicled  in 
its  history.  The  Monday  was  signalized  by  the  pre- 
sentation of  THB  NB9BXT  TbSTIMONIAL,  which,  wlth 

the  discussion  of  the  evening,  brought  together  a  very 
large  audience  at  the  Farmers'  Club.  The  amount 
sul»cribed  approached  very  closely  on  the  handsome 
sum  of  three  hundred  pounds,  which  was  expended  in 
a  service  of  plate,  with  the  appropriate  addition  of  a 
valuable  microscope.  Mr.  Nesbit  subsequently  lectured 
on  "the  mechanical  and  chemical  principlss  which 
should  properly  regulate  the  practice  of  drainage  ;**  the 
discussion  quiddy  resolving  itself  into  the  comparative 
merits  of  deep  or  shallow.  The  turn  appeared  to  be  for 
some  time  all  in  favour  of  the  latter,  though  a  few 
good  men  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  four- feet  system 
before  the  debate  condoded.  The  resolution  went  to 
declare  that  much  mieht  be  said  on  both  sides;  and. 
more  definitely,  that  depth  alone  would  never  control 
width. 

A  fhll  report  of  the  Farmers'  Club  dinner  will  be 
found  further  on.  It  was  satisfactory  to  see  from  the 
Report  circulated  that  the  Club  never  stood  so  well  either 
in  strength,  funds,  or  influence.  The  Smithfleld  Club 
Dinner,  of  the  day  following.  Is  also  given.  We  never  re- 
member one  so  well  attended ;  and  if  the  members  and 
their  secretary,  Mr.  Gibbs,  will  only  conthiue  to  break 
out  a  littie  beyond  tiieir  conventional  course,  as  suc- 
cessful a  meeting  may  be  annually  ensured.  What  is 
chiefly  to  be  feared  is  the  stereotyped  answer  that  "  we 
have  never  done  this  or  that  before."  In  the  unavoid- 
able absence  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Lord  Bemera 
took  the  chair,  with  every  right,  not  merely  from  hia 
own  tastes  and  success  in  the  pursuit,  but  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society. 

In  this  capacity  his  Lordship  also  presided  at  the  Gene-* 
ral  Annual  Meeting  in  Hanover-square,  on  the  Friday, 
This  was  the  first  year  of  bringing  forward  the  meeting 
a  day  earlier  in  the  week,  and  the  experiment  may  be 
recorded  as  a  successful  one.  The  attendance  was 
far  better  than  usual.  A  lengthy  discussion  fol- 
lowed ^the  reading  of  the  report,  during  which 
another  effort  was  made  by  a  few  malcontents 
to  put  the  Society  and  its  management  in  as  bad  a 
a  light  as  possible.  The  number  of  members  were  de- 
dining— the  accounts  were  badly  kept— the  country 
meetings  did  littie  good— and  so  forth.  It  turns  oat 
that  the  Council,  in  the  exercise  of  the  soundest  Judg^ 
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meat,  have  struck  off  a  great  many  names  from  their 
list,  who  would  not,  or  coald  not,  be  made  to  pay  up ; 
and  that  in  really  good  members— practical  farmers 
and  others  of  a  similar  character— the  Society  was  never 
so  strong  as  it  is  at  present.  Again,  the  only  auditor 
present  declared  that  the  accounts  could  not  be  better 
or  more  clearly  kept.  We  have  heard  the  same  over 
and  over  again  from  very  many  quarters,  and  we  believe 
that  in  thU  respect  Mr.  Hudson  and  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  might  challenge  any  public  body  in 
the  kingdom.  Then,  the  country  meetings  do  no  good, 
but  only  raise  a  little  temporary  excitement !  We 
fearlessly  assert  that  if  anything  has  tended  to  the  ad- 
vance of  agriculture  it  has  been  these  country  meetings 
of  the  Society.  And  as  to  a  little  temporary  excite- 
ment, it  is  well  known  that  the  effect  of  such  a  visit  is 
never  forgotten.  The  climax  to  all  this  came  in  a  pro- 
position bodily  put,  that  all  meetings  for  the  future 
should  be  held  in  London !  If  any  man  wished  to  de- 
stroy the  good  of  which  such  a  society  is  really  suscep- 
tible, he  could  name  no  other  so  suicidal  a  proceeding. 
S'till,  in  some  minor  matters  let  the  Council  take  heed. 
For  instance,  let  the  Professors  hand  in  their  lectures 
for  publication  immediately  on  their  being  delivered ; 
allow  the  Press  to  repoit  the  proceedings  of  the  weekly 
meetings  although  wo  by  no  means  pledge  ourselves 
to  record  all  that  is  said  on  these  occasions.  The  fact 
is,  and  there  is  no  denying  it,  that  some  people  go  here 
merely  to  advertise  themselves.  They  even  find  &ult  in 
the  furtherance  of  so  laudable  an  abject.  Let  us  never 
forget  what  Mr.  Acland  said  at  Salisbury,  when  a  very 
similar  exhibition  to  what  was  witnessed  on  Friday  took 
place : — "The  Council  should  be  careful  to  notice  whence 
complaints  really  emanated.  They  were  too  often,  with 
some  people,  but  the  excuse  to  make  for  themselves  a 
little  petty  importance^  or  to  indulge  in  the  oppor^ 
tunity  qf  delivering  a  fine  speech,"  How  true  all  this  is, 
many  who  were  present  at  the  meeting  here  will  need 
not  to  be  told.  Let  those  who  were  absent  picture  a 
man  without  position  or  any  authority  as  to  what  is 
going  on,  self-electing  himself  patron  of  the  proceed- 
ings— greeting  every  sentence  he  approved  of  with  an 
isolated/*  Hear,  hear,"  and  smhrkingand  nodding  atevery 
speaker,  lord  or  commoner,  who  got  up.  Assurance,  no 


doubt,  is  a  very  fine  thing,  but  surely  it  has  some  limit. 
Again  we  say  with  Mr.  Acland,  let  the  Council  be 
cupful  to  see  from  what  quarter  these  complaints 
come. 

The  other  meetings  included  one  on  the  Thursday 
at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  when  Mr.  Halkett  lee- 
tared  on  his  new  process  of  ploughing  by  steam. 
We  shall  return  to  the  subject  at  some  length 
hereafter,  and  to  the  pamphlet  he  has  just  issued 
— the  fourth  or  fifth  during  the  week  on  things  agri- 
cnltunJ.  On  the  Wednesday  evening,  clashing  as  usual 
with  the  Smithfield  dinner,  the  Society  of  Arts  an- 
nounced the  reading  of  a  paper  "  On  the  progress  of 
the  agricultural  implement  trade  during  the  last  twenty 
years."  Fortunately,  as  it  would  appear,  we  were 
prevented,  for  the  reason  just  given,  from  hearing  this 
effusion.  Our  contemporary,  The  Oardeners*  Chro- 
nicle, in  manifestly  a  most  charitable  spirit,  declares  it 
to  have  been  "  a  rather  tedious  account,  deficient  in 
point  and  interest."  We  have  since  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  paper  in  the  Society's  "Journal."  It 
seems  to  us  to  be  a  clumsy  attempt  to  puff  certain 
manufacturers,  and  as  awkward  a  one  to  ignore  others. 
So  palpable  was  this,  that  a  member  rose  on  the  first  op- 
portunity, to  protest  at  the  uofiairncss  of  such  a  courM, 
and  to  name  firms  which  had  been  excluded  in  so  ex- 
traordinary manner  from  notice.  Mr.  Caird  the 
chairman  oi  the  evening,  at  once  stopped  this,  as  out  of 
order  I  But,  in  doing  so,  the  honourable  Member  for 
Dartmouth  must  have  surely  forgotten  the  first  duty 
for  which  a  chairman  is  elected  at  all — to  see  and  ensure 
fair-play. 

Further  than  this,  we  can  leave  the  prize  lists  and 
such  reports  as  are  worth  giving,  to  speak  for  them- 
selves. As  a  whole,  the  week's  result  must  be  regarded 
as  a  most  encouraging  one  for  agriculture.  All  th 
Institutions  devoted  to  her  cause  are  doing  well,  for  the 
farmers  themselves  are  taking  more  and  more  interest 
in  them.  In  such  hands  would  we  cheerfully  trust 
them.  What  is  chiefly  to  be  feared  and  guarded  against 
is  the  interference  of  empirics  and  charlatans — whose 
only  object  is  to  create  disaffection,  and  float  them- 
selves upon  the  troubled  waters  they  may  have  raised. 
With  Mr.  Acland  we  say,  once  more,  beware  of  them ! 


REVIEW.— MR.  GIBBS'    HISTORY    OF    THE    SMITHFIELD    CLUB. 


Very  nicely  timed  to  the  occasion,  aud  in  fulfilment 
of  a  promise  made  some  time  since,  Mr.  Brandreth 
Gibbs  gives  us  his  history  of  the  Club.  It  is  very  well 
done.  There  is  no  attempt  at  fine  writing;  bul  with 
the  best  taste  the  author  strings  the  facts  before  him 
together  in  plain  wholesome  English.  It  is,  in  fact, 
just  the  style  for  such  work.  The  value  of  the  essay, 
moreover,  is  made  to  depend  essentially  upon  matter 
which  Mr.  Gibbs  found  at  his  command  in  the  chro- 
nicles of  the  Club.  From  this  he  extracts  and  con- 
denses with  much  judgment;  while  from  the  same 
source  he  is  enabled  to  compile  several  sets  of  tables 
that  will  always  have  a  value  in  the  way  of  reference, 
and  an  interest  for  those  at  all  taken  with  the  pursuit 
upon  which  they  turn.  It  is  satisfactory  to  feel  that 
this  history  could  not  have  been  in  better  hands. 

Without  in  any  way  attempting  to  follow  Mr.  Gibbs 
through  the  succession  of  eventful  changes  that  have 
characterized  the  progre^  of  the  Smithfield  Club,  we 
may  still  avail  ourselves  of  a  few  points  that  at  such  a 
season  must  be  more  than  usually  acceptable.  In  the 
tot  plaoe,  then,  w  to  iU  orighi  ;--. 


"  The  national  society  now  known  as  the  Smithfield  Club 
wu  inttiiuted  under  the  tiUe  of  the  '  Smithfield  CstUe  and 
Sheep  Society/  Dec  17th,  1798.  Mr.  J.  WiUes,  of  Meaaham, 
Derbyshire,  the  foauder,  and  several  other  well-lcnown  agncul- 
turiata,  aaaembled  for  ita  formation  on  that  day,  being  the 
^rcat  Smithfield  market-day  before  Christmas.  The  late 
Franda  Duke  of  Bedford  occupied  the  chair.  There  were  alao 
present.  Lord  Somerville,  John  Bennet,  the  Etrl  of  Winchd- 
sea,  John  Weatcar,  Richard  Astiey,  John  Ellman,  Arthur 
Young,  and  twenty  one  othera.  Later  in  the  aame  day  eight 
more  members,  including  Sir  Joseph  Baults,  were  added." 

In  some  twenty  years  from  this  time  the  Club  was 
suppoMd  to  have  accomplished  all  it  had  aimed  at 
achieving.  Arthur  Young  had  not  only  resigned  the 
secretaryship,  but  had  withdrawn  entirely  from  the  Club. 
The  support  of  the  country  had  not  been  afibrded  or  con- 
tinued to  that  extent  the  members  expected.  According- 
ly, in  December,  1821,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  then 
chief  patron  and  prop  of  the  Club,  not  only  retired,  but 
at  the  same  time  discontinued  the  handsome  sum  he  had 
for  years  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  in  premiums. 
His  Grace's  letter  lo  announcing  this  determinaUon  I4 
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Tendered  chiefly  memorable  by  the  following  passage 
init:-- 

"Hm  ■drtBtages  whieli.  on  the  first  formttioa  of  the  initi- 
tation,  we  held  out  to  the  public  have  been  amply  realised, 
and  that  any  farther  ineeotiTe  to  improTe  the  breedt  of  cattle, 
•beep,  and  avine,  it  become  whoUy  tueless.  The  only  object 
was  to  iocreaae  the  animal  prodaction  of  the  kiogdom,  and 
this  object  haa  been  fUIy  attained.  The  markets  of  the  me- 
tropolii  and  throughout  thekiogdom  are  abundantly  lUppUed ; 
the  beat  and  moat  profitable  bieeda  of  cattle  and  sheep  have 
been  brought  into  notice,  and  hsTe  made  rapid  and  eitraor- 
dinary  progresa  in  the  estimation  of  the  breeder  and  grasier." 

Furtanately  the  other  members  did  not  fall  in  with 
the  Dnke'a  opinion ;  but  straggled  on.  The  very  next 
year  the  judges  prononnced  Uie  Show  to  be  one  of  the 
best  erer  witnessed.  And,  in  short,  the  Clnb  has  never 
done  BO  much  good  as  from  the  time  its  President  de- 
clared the  incentive  it  offered  to  have  become  wholly  un- 
necessary. Ifhe  could  only  have  lived  to  see  one  of  our 
gatherings  of  this  present  day!  But  the  Bedford 
title  is  alill  one  that  will  ever  have  a  high  place  in  the 
f         records  of  the  Smithfleld  Clnb. 

What  a  common,  everyday  question  it  is  to  be  asked 
"  Which  is  our  best  breed  of  stock  V*  "  Which  have 
really  done  best  at  our  public  shows?"  And  what 
answers'  you  have,  tm*ning  of  course  on  the  bias  or 
prejudice  of  the  authority  you  consult  t  Thoroughly 
independent  of  rank  or  person,  let  the  Club  itself  for 
once  stand  as  Sir  Oracle : — 

"  The  abort-horns  (oxen  10, cows  16)  have  won  26  gold  medale 
The  Hereforda  (oxen  9,  cows  1). .         „       10        „ 

The  Derona  (oxen) m        3        h 

Crosa-brcd  (cows)   „        2         « 

Whilst  in  the  general  prises— 
The  Hereford  oxen  hare  won  185  pruet  £2758    2 
„         cowa        „         22     „  231    0 

£2989    2 

The  abort-horn  oxen     „         82     „     £1899    6 
cowa     „         92     „        1132  16 


-£2582   0 


"  The  result  obtained  is  that  the  total  number  of  n^old  medals 
is  ■ueh  in  favour  of  the  short-horns.  This  is  chiefly  owing  to 
the  short-horn  eowa  having  won  the  greater  proportion  of  them. 
On  the  other  hand  the  number  and  amount  ^  general  priaea 
are  vastly  in  favour  of  the  Hereforda,  their  principal  winninga 
having  been  in  the  oxen  and  steer  daaaea,  while  the  short- 
bwna  owe  the  fact  of  their  approaching  the  Hereforda  at  all, 
in  total  aoaoont  of  winning,  to  the  succeu  of  the  ahort-homed 


Complete  lists  of  all  the  gold-medal  animals  are  given, 
for  sheep  and  pigs  as  well  as  cattle.  The  most  in- 
teresting deductions  obtained  from  weighing  the  stock 
are  recorded.  The  several  alterations  and  additions 
to  the  prize  slieet  are  methodically  dated;  and  the 
names  of  all  those  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  have 
ever  taken  an  active  part  in  the  administration  are 
dascifled  in  accordance  with  the  offices  they  have 
filled.  Information  of  this  kind  vras  much  wanted  ;  and 
we  can  well  understand,  while  meeting  but  just  once 
a  year,  "how  little  was  generally  known  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  History  of  the  Club."  For  their  especial 
benefit  has  their  secretary  thus  employed  himself; 
and  to  them,  with  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond  at 
their  head,  is  his  work  dedicated.  The  ofibring,  we 
Kpeat,  is  a  most  acceptable  one.  For  agriculturists  in 
general,  however,  it  contains  so  much  interesting  in- 
formation as  to  necessarily  demand  for  it  a  circulation 
hr  beyond  the  few  hundred  members,  over  which  it 
appears  the  Clab  has  never  extended. 


BATH     AND     WEST      OF     ENGLAND 
SOCIETY. 

An  important  monthly  Conndl  meeting  of  this  Society 
was  held,  on  Saturday,  Nov.28,atWaghQrn^s  Railway  Hotel, 
Taunton,  John  Sillifant,  Esq.,  of  Coombe,  Crediton,  in  the 
chair.  There  were  also  present — Messrs.  W.  Porter,  J. 
E.  Knolly'f,  W.  E.  Gillett,  T.  D.  Acland,  J.  Hooper,  J. 
Gray,  C.  Gordon,  J.  Widdicombe^R.  Smith,  R.  Dymond, 
G.  Poole,  D.  Adair,  R.  K.  M.  King,  W.  Thompson,  E. 
Vidal,  M.  Farrant,  T.  Danger,  W.  Wippell,  R.  May,  J. 
Fry,  H.  G.  Moysey,  J.  Belfield,  J.  D.  Hancock,  T.  B. 
Morle,  S.  Pitman,  J.  Gould,  &c. 

Appointmbnt  of  Vxterinarv  Inspector.— The  re- 
port of  the  conmiittee  appointed  to  consider  the  subject  of 
the  Veterinary  Inspector  was  brought  up  and  discussed. 
The  committee  represented  that  the  services  of  Professor 
Brown  had  been  retained  on  behalf  of  the  Society  in  this 
department  for  the  forthcoming  meeting  at  Cardiflfjin  1858  ; 
and  the  selection  appeared  to  meet  the  unanimous  approval 
of  the  Council. 

Thb  Implbmint  Paizis.— Bfr.  Koollys  presented  ^e 
report  of  the  oommittee,  to  whom  the  preparation  of  the  im- 
plement prise  sheets  for  the  ensuing  year  had  been  entrusted. 
A  report  was  presented  with  the  implement  schedule  at  the 
last  monthly  meetiujr,  wbeo  the  list  was  referred  back  for 
further  coosideratiou,  and  the  same  as  now  revised  was  re- 
ceived aud  adopted. 

Thb  Mbbting  of  1859.— A  deputation  from  the  io- 
habitanta  of  Bridgwater  attended  with  a  view  of  urging  upon 
the  attention  of  the  Couocil  the  great  facilities  presented  by 
that  town  for  holdiug  the  annual  exhibition  of  (he  Society  in 
1859.  Id  reference  to  this  subject  a  communication  wu  read 
from  the  promoters  of  a  public  meeting  at  Barnitsple,  whidi, 
it  was  stated,  waa  attended  by  the  leading  inhabitaots  and 
many  of  the  influential  landowners  and  leadiog  yeomen  of 
North  Devon,  called  for  the jpurpove  of  securing  a  proper  re- 
ception of  the  Bath  and  West  of  EngUod  Society  there, 
should  the  Council  thiuk  fit  to  select  Barostaple  for  the  site 
of  the  meeting  of  1859.  Mr.  Smith,  on  behalf  of  the  latter 
place,  mentioned  that  active  meuurea  were  beiug  taken  by 
the  tradesmen  of  the  borough  and  the  agriculturists  of  the 
vicinity  to  give  the  Society  a  reception  in  eveiy  way  worthy  of 
its  high  character  and  importance.  The  decisioa  of  the  ques- 
tion was,  after  some  discussion,  deferred  to  a  future  meeting. 

TaaMS  FOR  thb  Cultivation  of  Land  in  thb  West 
OF  £NaLAND.<— The  question  as  to  the  desirability  or  other- 
wise of  the  Society  taking  steps  to  secure  a  form  of  covenant 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  better  adapted  to  the  advanced 
condition  of  agriculture  in  the  West  of  England,  has  been 
several  times  before  the  Council,  and  it  was  again  introduced 
to-day,  when,  alter  a  lengthened  dttcussiou,  it  was  resolved 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Chsrles  Gordon,  seconded  by  Mr 
Knollys,  '*That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  consider  whether 
the  Society  may,  with  advantage,  prepare  some  suggestions  of 
terms  for  arrangement  between  landlord  and  tenant  for  the 
cultivation  of  land  in  the  West  of  England,  which  may  be  suit- 
able to  the  advanced  atate  of  agriculture,  and  to  consider  other 
subjects  connected  therewith,  which  may  tend  to  promote  its 
further  progress.** 

Thb  Cardiff  Mbbting.— Two  members  of  the  Council 
^Mr.  Jonathan  Gray  and  Mr.  J.  Widdioombe — were  autho- 
rised, on  behalf  of  the  Preliminary  Committee,  to  enter  into 
the  various  contracts  necessary  at  the  meeting  at  1858,  and 
reqneated  to  report  the  same  to  the  Council  Meeting  in 
Jannsry. 

New  Membbrs.— The  undermentioned  gentlemen  were 
elected  member*  of  the  society :  Mr.  Frederick  May,  Courier 
Office,  Taunton,  Somerset;  Mr.  Winter  Gibbs,  Tauutou, 
Somerset ;  Mr.  Frederick  Knowlcs,  Wrington,  Somerset ;  Mr. 
Williams,  Barnstaple,  Devon ;  Mr.  Francu  Trood,  Netherexe, 
Devon ;  Mr.  T.  Goldie  Harding,  Halsannery,  near  Bidefotd, 
Devon ;  Mr.  C.  Roe,  Lynmouth,  Devon  ;  Mr.  W.  Uomming, 
Coldicott,  near  Moretou-in-the-Marsh,  Uloucestershire;  Mr, 
H.  EntwisUe,  Llaabsthian,  Cowbridge,  South  Walss, 
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THE    TRIALS    OF    THE    STEAM-ENGINE. 


SUOQltTlONg  8BNT  BT  lMPLlMBirr-MA«BB«   AITD 
JUDGBl. 

TO    TBB  BDITOB  OF  TMB   MABK  LAlfB  BXPBBtS. 

SiB,~I  beg  to  Mkn^wltdiio  the  receipt  o(  jma  letter  ro- 
spectiog  "  Certaio  correapondeDCt  from  tlie  Roy«l  Agricultural 
Societj,  on  the  subject  of  Bteam-eDginee,"  which  you  are  pub- 
Uahio|,  tod  thiok  ywu  o9tt  to  OMtributort  aott  libtral  and 
Cur.  I  did  not  glfe  any  opinion  in  the  matter  of  the  aooiety's 
circuUr,  but  being  very  much  diaaatitfied  with  the  trial  of 
implements  at  Saliabury,  and  hay  machinea  in  particnlar,  I 
took  the  onportuoity  of  addreasing  the  secretary  on  it»  and 
beg  toencioae  a  eopy  of  my  letter  to  him.  I  know  not  whether 
it  ma7  have  any  result  with  the  implement  committee.  I 
leave  It  with  you  to  do  as  you  please,  and  should  be  glad  to 
have  the  name  of  your  agent  in  Bury. 

I  am.  Sir,  yoor  obedient  acrrant 

W.  Wyattb. 

Hardwick  Hoos^  Bury  St  Bdmnnd'a,  Nor.  25tb. 


TO  THB  «BCBBTARY  OF  THB  BOTAL  AOBICULTUBAL 
SOCIBTT. 

SiR,^I  have  been  ftYOured  with  your  drcnUr  to  the  Boyal 
Agricultural  Society's  implement  exhibitors,  together  with  a 
minute  of  the  society's  council, "  iuTiting  the  respeotiTe  opin- 
ions of  its  implement  makers  in  reference  to  a  revision  of  the 
conditions  sifecting  the  construction  of  steam-engines  and 
other  machinery  to  be  exhibited  for  trial  next  year,"  the 
mportance  ot  whicb  hu  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
council  by  Messrs.  Shuttleworth  and  Howard. 

I  am  not  able  to  give  any  opinion  on  thia  subject,  not  well 
knowing  the  existing  conditiona  or  their  bearing.  I  hope, 
however,  if  they  are  revised  they  will  not  become  more  ex- 
clusive by  it.  But,  Sir,  I  am  anxioua  to  addreaa  you  and  the 
committee  on  a  part  of  the  aodety'a  aflisira,  of  not  less  im- 
portance to  a  certam  class  of  ita  exhibitors,  and  I  hope  I  may 
be  allowed  to  do  ao  on  thia  occaaion. 

I  wiah  to  draw  attentioa  to  the  defects  of  the  rulea  and 
management  under  which  competitive  trial  of  field  implementa 
for  pnsea  is  conducted,  and  under  which,  I  reapectfnlly  aub- 
Bu^  that  general  imfHrofveBaent  and  "  fair  trial"  oontMBpkted 
by  the  society  ia  not  attainable. 

To  he  brief  in  explanation,  I  refer  to  my  own  week.  I  ei^ 
tered  a  hay  machiDe  for  oompetitive  trial  at  the  meetiig  in 
July  laat,  under  the  impieaaioBthat  all  field  implementa  would 
be  aeverely  teated  as  to  their  weight  and  reaiatance  to  draught. 
I  had  found  the  best  modem  Imy  machinea  heavy  in  these 
respect^  and  thoaght  I  oonld  improve  on  them,  simplifying  at 
the  same  time.  My  impleoMnt  is  original  in  aU  its  parts  and 
a4justaaents,  the  work  of  years  under  private  tnaL  I  redueed 
the  working  parts  thirty-seven  per  cent,  u  compared  with  the 
machine  that  took  the  first  prise  at  SaUabary,  and  redaood 
from  forty  to  fifty  per  oant.  in  weight  as  com^rnd  with  that 
machine,  without  giving  up  strength.  The  difference  aa  to 
the  resistance  I  had  no  means  of  knowing.  I  made  other  im-> 
portent  improvementa,  which  practical  men  thought  worth  a 
patent  If  my  wvk  had  any  merit  it  went  lor  nothing,  from 
a  deieetive  mode  of  trial.  To  my  great  diaappointment  there 
waa  ne  teet  of  the  weight  or  of  the  power  required  to  draw 
any  implement  whatever.  There  waa  nothing  abont  it  in  the 
mkn  or  in  praetiee.  I  conaider  thia  a  very  great  deiiet  and 
that  thoae  teata  ought  to  be  the  ground-work  of  the  trial  in 
all  field  implements.  Practical  farmera  know  it  ia  of  import- 
ance whether  any  particular  implement  ia  aeven  or  twelve 
hundred  weight  Whether  it  may  be  drawn  by  a  pony  or  flrom 
ita  weight  or  principles  of  construction,  it  may  be  too  much 
for  a  heavy  horse,  bnt  they  can  draw  no  information  on  thoae 
points  from  the  society t  prise  triala.  They  are  left  to  find  it 
out  in  their  own  fielda.  I  wonder  at  this.  The  judges  walk 
in  the  dark  vnth  the  rest  Tbtj  draw  no  light  from  the  rulM^ 
which  ought  to  guide  them,  liie  worae  machine  may  do  ita 
work  aa  weB  aa  the  best  at  such  a  trial.    The  only  way  to 


inventive  improvement  or  excellence  ia  shut  np,  and  competi- 
tive trial  doea  more  barm  than  good. 

Another  great  defiect  at  the  trial  of  hay  machines  and  horae 
nkes  at  Salisbury  was,  the  insufficiency  of  ground  for  theea. 
I  suppose  this  was  the  fault  of  management  I  think  this 
alao  ought  to  be  aubject  to  aome  rule.  The  ground  wu  only 
enough  for  two  implementa,  inatead  of  ten  or  twelve.  Marking 
out  a  piece  for  each  was  not  attempted,  it  waa  not  practicable 
on  half  an  acre.  Once  or  twice  up  and  down  the  pieoe  was  sU 
that  could  be  afforded,  one  machine  throwing  the  graaa  in  oa 
the  ground  to  be  gone  over  by  the  next,  the  horaes  often  trot-  - 
ting  rather  than  walking,  whidi  would  diaqnalify  under  proper 
rulea.  I  have  been  working  theae  aaaefainee  for  thirty  yeara, 
and  have  bronght  aome  expeiienee  to  their  uae  and  constraBtioa* 
and  I  aaaert  rcapeetfuUy  that  their  merits  and  eapabiUtiea  re- 
apectively  aro  not  to  be  brought  out  in  thia  way,  and  that  I 
conaider  the  trial  of  them  at  Saliabury  unworthy  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society. 

It  ia  my  wbh  to  addieaa  thia  to  the  proper  quarter,  with  a 
deaiie  only  of  fair  play,  and  the  genmal  improvement,  mj 
iatenet  otherwiae  being  little  affseled.  Ithiaklhnvepeintad 
out  faults,  and  that  they  am  meet  eaayof  core.  I  hepew 
therefore,  you  will  think  the  aubject  worthy  of  being  bionght 
before  the  committee,  and  hope  alao  the  decision  on  the  qoen- 
tioo  to  be  soon  before  it  on  steam-engines,  &&,  msy  be  made 
known  to  the  aociety'a  exhibitors. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c,  fte. 

To  James  Hudson,  Esq.  W.  W. 

October,  1867. 

I  received  for  anawer  that  the  above  would  be  laid  befoin 
the  committee^  which  was  to  meet  on  the  8rd  of  this  month. 


TO  THB  BDITOB  OF  THB  MABK   LANB  BZFBB8S. 

SiB,»In  common  with  other  exhibiton,  we  were  requested 
by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  EngUnd 
some  timeaince  to  fhmtsh  them  with  our  qpinioa,  and  tooflTer 
any  augrestions  we  might  think  adviaable  upon  the  method 
employed  to  test  the  eapabflitiea  of  the  different  implementa 
exhibited  at  their  annual  ahowa.  A  variety  of  eironmatanees 
canaed  us,  quite  naintentionany,  to  overlook  the  preseribei 
period  for  doing  so  ;  we,  therefore,  take  the  Uberty  of  offiriag 
a  few  obaervationa  on  the  subject,  trusting  yon  may  find  theaa 
<rf  snfleieBt  importance  to  give  ttem  a  place  in  your  vrfiable 


The  firat  temarka  we  have  to  make  will  be  upon  portable 
engines.  It  n  unneceasary  for  na  to  remind  yon  that  the  pri- 
mary ob^  the  Oovndl  had  in  eatabUshing  prises  lor  them 
waa  by  testing  the  enghMs  o#  variowa  makers  to  be  in  n  po- 
aition  to  guide  the  daeWen  d  formers  and  the  pnbUe  ns  to 
wUfh  warn  the  meat  sarvieaahle,  and  the  beet  ads^tod  for  the 
pmrpeaeada  foim»  and therefere  meet  fit  to  be  placed  m  the 
hnnda  ef  an  ordtetry  fanB-iervant  So  for  so  good;  tint tho 
annual  tenting  of  these  engines^  and  the  great  atiem  hnd  by 
the  judges  upon  the  consumption  of  coal  induced  all  the  firaft- 
class  makera  to  dq^  from  the  ordinary  commercial  engine 
they  were  in  the  constant  habit  of  making,  and  to  oonatruet 
one  whose  especial  purpoee  would  be  to  effect  that  eeonomj 
without  regard  due  to  other  points —socfa  u  aimplicity  of 
parte,  atreogth  of  eonatmetion,  Ac.,  ao  that  the  trial  engnne 
wenld  bear  about  the  aame  Kkenem  to  ita  commercial  hrotber 
in  point  of  aimplieity  that  a  ebronoaseter  would  bear  toa  eona- 
monwatch.  Tnbee  were  makipfied  to  three  er  four  timm  tba 
surfoce  of  an  ordiaaiy  encine,  their  thicknem  reduced  to  16 
to  18  in.  wire  gauge,  and  the  apaoee  between  them  to  f  or 
^  in.  Further  expansion  valves  wen  introdnoed  aa  well  as 
water-heatera,  and  all  thia  for  the  aimple  okMct  of  eeonomiaing 
the  fuel  in  the  hope  of  aecuring  the  aociety  a  prise.  Thia  de- 
acription  of  engine  we  have  known  to  coat  the  makcn  £200 
mora  than  the  ordinary  kind,  while  thia  large  expeose  haa  been 
incurred  not  to  produce  amore  aerviceable  engine,  not  to  pro- 
duce a  stronger  on^  not  to  produce  one  more  calculated  fcr 
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the  vork  of  a  fum,  but  in  engtno  that  might  tave  a  tew 
poottdi  of  ooil  per  day ;  while  from  the  delicacy  of  its  adjott- 
nenti,  ita  extreme  complication,  and  number  of  parti,  in- 
creased number  and  alightoesa  of  tubea^and  diminished  water- 
ipaDi  rendered  it  much  more  likely  to  derangement.  The 
effect  if  Uia  dceiiiM  isl  that  the  Ihrmer  aaya  to  the  Royal 
Society,  *^  Gentlemen,  let  me  know  which  is  the  beit  engine." 
Hm  Soeietf  anawers,  **  So  and  so's  is  the  moat  ooonomical 
CBigive;"  and  therefore  the  prise  one,  and  the  unfortunate 
IviHr  buys  an  engine  from  these  makers  which  has  nothing 
in  eofflfflon  with  the  prise  engine  except  a  boiler,  a  cyHnder, 
sad  tiaTellinf- wheels.  For  these  considerations,  therefore,  it 
is  that  we  think  that  noat  ef  the  obserrationa  made  by  the 
Mbko*  maken  to  the  Royal  Society  miaa  the  mark,  and  that 
thsir  attentioii  ahonid  be  directed  to  "enanre  a  anpply  of  fair 
aaaaaNial  oaginee  rather  than  to  the  detaila  of  the  triala, 
vUch  we  coBttder  to  have  been  performed  with  the  greatest 
ens  aad  exactitudt  by  the  judges.  As  a  remedy  for  this 
^loiotts  difficulty,  we  beg  respectfully  to  suggest  whether  the 
Bonral  Agncultund  Society  of  England  could  not  cause  each 
wer  or  exhibitor  of  engines  to  sign  a  declaration  to  the  effect 
that  he  the  exhibitor  on  his  honour  declares  the  engine  entered 
to  be  a  lonafide,  &tr,  commercisl  engine,  that  the  evaporating 
snflsce  amounts  to  —  feet  per  horse-power,  that  there  is  no 
wstsr  healer,  nor  extra  expanaion  valre,  and  that  he  ia  ready 
to  sapply  sn  eafiae  aimilar  ia  Ofery  respeet  to  any  pnrehaser 
stkisoetaloaiM  price.  Oa  the  othav  hand,  if  tht  Royal  Agn< 
caltuial  Society  of  Bngland  can  prove  that  a  ftlae  deelaratioB 
his  hsaa  mada^  the  Society  after  iatcetigaiiBg  the  clreum- 
Miaoss  shall  prohibit  him  from  ever  exhibitinf  at  any  of  their 
Aitara  ahows.  n  e  do  not  think  that  the  societv  should  take  upon 
itself  to  lay  down  certvn  propositions  for  boilers  or  steam- 
caiiees.  aa  that  would  have  the  effect  of  preventing  any  further 
imDTOTementa  ;  but  we  do  think  they  should  take  every  poa- 
iibk  means  of  preventing  a  racing  engine  being  entered  ;  and 
ve  vonld  further  urge  that  in  caae  of  any  departure  by  the 
■abcr  or  makow  from  their  ordinary  engine,  such  improve- 
■catsshouM  be  ^eaeribed  in  their  deelaratioa,  and  they  ahoald 
he  abb  ta  add  that  for  the  fiitnve  they  Mean  ta  conatiuct  all 
their  commeidal  eBgiaea  with  anch  improvement  or  improva- 
■ants.  We  have  said  before  that  we  have  every  confidence  in 
the  eerfcctacee  of  the  triala ;  we  ahoald,  however,  auggeet  that 
the  eoal,  ef  whal«v«r  deaeriptiao  uaed,  ahonld  be  broken  np  in 
hmpatha  siae  of  walnuts^  and  scncnad  fmk  Aram  daat,  and 
thttil  ahoald  bttafteiwaida  weighed  oat  ta  thadiierent  com- 


tteq>erting  the  trial  of  steam<thraaherv  we  have  only  aaa 
oteration  to  make,  vis.,  that  we  ahoald  auggeet  the  wcightng 
of  the  aheavea  to  be  thrashed  iwitead  of  oounting  them, 
ss  it  ia  well  known  that  the  same  field  very  often  varies 
IS  per  eent.  both  in  the  length  of  the  straw  and  in  the  quan- 
tity of  grain  yielded  ;  ana,  after  all,  the  sureat  teat  of  the 
vokmg  of  a  tlmahing-maehine  is  the  quantity  of  straw  passed 
iheagh  it  m  a  given  time,  and  dean  thraahed,  and  net  the 
Hiititj  ol  graui.  We  also  think  that  the  triah  ahoald  kst 
■sJefoia  hall  how  far  aaah  machiBa. 

With  miiul  to  the  othet  maehineiy  triahi,  wa  think  thai 
JtofMnlpfhiriiilea  laid  d<ma  by  tha  Society  aia  aafldeat^ 
1  to  aaawe  a  pretty  accnrata  reaolt. 


Ha^iBg  yoB  win  excnae  the  length  of  ^thia  letter,  and  thai 
JOB  wiU  have  the  goodaeaa  to  inaart  it  in  yonr  next, 

Wa  are,  air,  youxa  raq^ectfoUy, 

BaREBTT*  ExAU»  AMD  AXfDBBWBS. 

Ulm  Brom  Itm  Wbrit,  lUtdmg^ 
i^or,«7,1857. 


TO  IBM  IBITOB  OV  TBB  BN QIMBIB. 

Sii,— Toer  agrieeltaral  contemporary,  the  IfarA  Lant 
XspfMa,  b  pabhahing  a  aeiiea  of  aoggeationa  BMula  to  tha 
Biyal  AgiieiiltQial  Society  by  a  namMr  of  engineers  and 
wplsmint-eahihitora  at  the  Boemty'a  ahova,  iot  the  futmra 
wiaditioBa  for  tiiala  of  ateam-eafliaaa,  threehiag-maehiaee, 
Aa. ;  fraaB  theae  sucgeationa  have  ariaeii  tha  remaika  which  I 
aov  bif  to  eocloaa  yon.  and  shall  have  plcaanra  in  aeeing  tha 
>UH  hi  yoccr  adentific  columns  if  yon  consider  them  worthy 
•f  s  piece  there. 


Garrett  and 

Sona. 
.    10  points. 
.   10    n 


"Adjudication  ahould  be  represented  by  pointa,"  say 
Messrs.  Ransomea  and  Sima,  and  aay  iJao  Messrs.  Garrett 
and  Sons,  and  Mr.  B.  Samuelson,  in  their  suggestions  to  the 
R.A.S.  rcJati?e  to  the  forthcoming  trials  of  steam-engines  and 
thre&hing-machinea,  at  Cheater,  u  published  in  the  Mark-lane 
Bxpre9t  of  Nofamber  16th ;  whilst  Measrs.  Brown  and  May, 
John  Gray  and  Co.,  and  Tnxford  and  Sons,  in  their  sug- 
gestions leave  out  of  consiJeration  the  question  of  pobts 
altogether.  Messrs.  Rsnsomes  and  Sims,  and  Meairs.  Garrett 
and  Sons,  give  certain  divisions  of  points,  each  in  the  same 
rotation,  with  the  exception  of  the  third  one,  which  Messrs. 
Garrett  omit.  This  conformity  of  views  gives  evidence  of 
some  previous  conference  or  correspondence  between  those 
two  firms,  and  hence  these  points  must  not  be  set  down  as 
hasty  remarks,  but  aa  matured  ideaa  leaihng  to  some  deatred 
reanlt — say, 

Ranaemesand 
Sims. 

1.  Durability  to  count. .  20  points  . . 

2.  Simplicity      ..      ..  20    «, 
8.  Excellence  of  material 

and  workmanship. .   20    „        ..«.  —    u 

4.  Consumption  of  coal.  20    „       ....     8    „ 

5.  Portability      ..     ..    10    „        ....     fl    „ 

6.  Price  per  horse-power  10    „        ....     0    „ 

In  reasoning  upon  this  subject  of  points,  we  must  first  as- 
certain if  perfection  or  any  proof  positive  can  be  arrived  at, 
as  the  index  to  count  from :  if  not,  then  thesystem  is  fslse.  and 
no  satisfactory  results  can  be  obtained.  With  the  threshiog 
Bsaehine,  the  straw  may  be  so  doaely  examined  as  to  detemioe 
whether  it  be  threshed  dean  or  not,  whether  it  is  dean  shaken 
or  not,  and  what  power  has  been  aheorbed  in  threahiug  a  given 
number  of  sheaves.  Theia  and  other  determinate  resulu  may 
be  obtained  Tsith  the  threshing  machine,  and  are  true  standarda 
upon  which  to  eatabhah  a  ayatem  of  points.  But  with  the 
steam-engine,  what  in  a  trial  is  to  dsterosiaa  **  durability"? 
what  '*  simplicity"  ?  what  **  excalleaoe  of  material  and  work* 
msasfaip"?  Sach  ss  is  sent  oet  from  the  factory  to  the  pniw 
ehsser,  not  that  which  is  merely  sent  to  the  agrieuUufal 
shows?"—"  Consumption  of  coal"  can  be  deterssined,  and  the 
power  obtainable  from  a  given  quantity  eatablisheid;  the  judi- 
dons  arrangement  of  boiler  and  furnace  can  be  proved  by  the 
evaporation  of  a  given  quantity  of  water  with  a  given  quantity 
of  rod,  in  a  given  period  of  time. — **  Portability,"  what  is  to 
determine  it?  8hsU  simple  lightness  of  construction,  at  the 
haasrd  of  explosion,  be  the  guiding  star  here  ?  or  is  this  to  be 
determined  aa  a  quality  in  combination  with  aomethiag  not 
expneaed  ?  And  *'  pnee  per  horse  power,"  is  it  not  with  ei^ 
giees  aa  with  horses  ?«-whether  westh  £5  or  weHh  £60!,  a 
horse  is  stiUa  herse;  or  whether  inferior  or  eacsUent;  an  engine 
ia  an  engine.  Bat  nnfortnoate^,  in  the  propoesd  pmala 
the  superior  eagiae,  beoaase  more  eostly  to  nrodace^  would 
lose  its  points;  whUe  the  inferior  eagins,  through  its  leas 
price,  would  count  so  many  pointa  towards  a  prise  1 

Here,  then,  we  have  amongst  all  these  heads  for  points  but 
one  that  csn  be  brought  to  a  determinste  result,  and  that  is 
**  consumption  of  coal ;"  and  is  it  not  upon  this  result  in 
trials  of  steam-engines  that  awards  should  be  msde  ?  Is  not 
frwl  the  primum  mobile  of  the  steam-engine?  and  is  not  the  meet 
eoeeonical  use  of  it  the  great  desideratum  with  praetiod  en- 
gineers ?  Will  not  the  eieeUeney  of  results  prove  the  exed* 
wney  of  the  mechanied  eombinationB  for  producing  these  re- 
sults ?  And  doee  not  this  dmple,  dear,  end  aeeuratdy-deftoahle 
test  ol  fuel,  dose  the  door  against  dl  charlatanism,  and  s|>e- 
CMWs  reasoning  under  tha  doak  of  "pointa;"  beneath  whi^ 
garba  ennnes  aoing  but  inferior  duty  would  be  brought  before 
the  world  vrith  first-dass  reputations  ?  B.  C.  £. 

Nov.  19th,  1857. 
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A  PLAIxN    FARMER'S   VIEWS    OF    THE    NEW  THINGS    IN    AGRICULTURE. 


T  have,  as  briefly  as  I  knew  how,  noticed  the  116801 
ploughs  lately  introduced  to  the  agricultural  world.  Be- 
sides these  so-called  ploughs,  we  have  Tarious  other 
inventions  made  to  aid  in  cultiration :  these  are  upon 
the  rotary  principle.  The  only  one  drawn  or  im- 
pelled by  steam,  which  I  have  actually  seen  in  work,  is 
Usher's  steam  plough.  This  I  saw  at  Carlisle.  It  is  a 
ponderous  thing  altogether.  A  powerful  steam  engine 
precedes  a  large  reToUiog  cylinder,  or  cylindrical  frame- 
work, upon  which  are  affixed  a  number  of  plough 
bodies,  or  rather  ploughshares  in  frames ;  and  as  each 
share  comes  down  in  contact  with  the  soil,  it  penetrates 
or  presses  into  it,  and  turns  over  with  more  or  less  accu- 
racy a  furrow  a  few  feet  in  length.  The  slight  trial  given 
to  it  there  sufficed  to  con%ince  me  that  it  was  a  great 
waste  of  power  for  a  very  ineffectual  purpose.  The  idea 
of  every  share  having  to  descend  to  enter  the  soil  inde- 
pendently, and  turn  over  a  small  length  of  furrow,  and 
then  to  rise  again,  and  so  on  in  succession,  one  after 
another,  leaving  little  strips  after  theengine,  I  felt  assured 
must  be  an  erroneous  one,  and  could  never  be  brought 
into  general  practice.  The  result  has  proved  my  view 
correct ;  for  we  never  hear  of  it  now,  so  I  presume  the 
scheme  is  given  up,  or,  at  all  events,  laid  aside. 

Ooe  almost  wonders  what  will  come  next;  and  to 
find  so  much  thought,  ingenuity,  and  capital  expended 
upon  manifestly  erroneous  principles,  astonishes  every 
plain  feurmer.  I  like  the  plough :  it  is  near  perfection : 
we  only  want  to  establish  economical  draught-power.  I 
believe  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  it  is  superseded, 
even  by  our  friend  Mr.  Smith  ;  but  revolving  ploughs 
around  a  large  drum  I  don't  believe  in.  Far  better,  in 
my  bumble  opinion,  is  the  principle  of  rotary  cidti- 
vators,  of  which,  however,  I  have  not  yet  formed  any 
very  elevated  opinion.  I  will  now  notice  some  of  these 
very  briefly.  I  have  more  than  once  seen  Samuelson's 
digging  machine  in  work.  Gibson's  I  have  also  seen  in 
work.  Both  pulverize  very  well,  so  far  as  they  go ;  but 
it  requires  the  power  of  four  good  horses  to  break  up 
even  a  less  breadth  than  two  feet.  Both  machines  work 
upon  a  similar  principle  —  having  revolving  teeth  or 
forks.  Samnelson's  are  like  fork  tines,  and  are  made  of 
steel.  They  revolve  very  rapidly,  and  break  up  the  soil 
to  six  or  eight  inches  deep,  throwing  out  behind  a  con- 
tinuous stream  of  pulverixed  soil.  Gibson's  is  a  series 
of  cast-iron  wheels  with  strong  prongs.  These  press 
into  the  soil,  which  is  pulverized  as  it  is  turned  up.  This 
machine  is,  however,  better  adapted  for  clod-crushing 
rather  than  breaking  up  the  unploughed  soil.  Samnel- 
son's can  more  effectually  break  up  such  soil,  bnt  at  a 
great  expenditure  of  power.  The  most  important  im- 
plement of  this  class  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is 
Romaine's  patent  steam  cultivator.  I  have  not  seen  this 
machine  in  work,  therefore  cannot  offer  any  personal 
observations ;  but  from  reliable  information  given  me 
by  a  close  observer  who  recently  inspected  it,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  there  is  something  really  valuable  and  of 
considerable  utility  in  the  invention.  It  is  the  same 
machine  upon  which  our  worthy  pioneering  friend 
Mechi  some  time  ago  staked,  or  offered  to  stake,  his 
agricultural  reputation.  It  is  said  to  **  differ  from  all 
others  hitherto  brought  before  the  public  for  the  pur- 
pose of  applying  steam-power  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  in  entirely  dispensing  with  the  use  of  ploughs, 
ropes,  or  auxiliary  implements.  It  is  a  fourteen -horse 
portable  steam-engine  capable  of  propelling  itself,  com- 


bined with,  and  giving  motion  to,  a  rotary  digger." 
The  engine  and  boiler  are  carried  on  a  pair  of  high 
broad  wheels,  with  two  small  wheels  in  front.  The 
large  wheels  are  driven  by  the  engine  ;  the  small  wheels 
are  used  for  steersge.  By  a  simple  disengaging  arrange- 
ment the  Utter  are  left  free  when  the  machine  has  to  be 
turned  round,  and  by  driving  one  of  the  large  wheels, 
while  the  other  remains  stationary,  the  implement  can 
be  turned  completely  round  within  its  own  length.  The 
cultivating  part  consists  of  a  hollow  cylinder  six  feet  six  ^ 
inches  long  and  two  feet  six  inches  in  diameter,  armed 
with  cutters  made  of  wrought- iron,  of  sufficient  strength 
to  enter  the  soil.  These  are  separately  secured  by  bolts, 
and  can  readily  be  rep*ac«d  in  case  of  accident.  In  work, 
it  Ukes  six  and  a-half  feet,  which  it  highly  pulverixes ; 
and  it  can  be  turned  on  the  headland  in  less  space  than 
the  common  plough  with  two  horses  abreast.  Its  daily 
work  is  about  six  acres,  at  an  expense  of  35s. ;  and  the 
depth  taken  from  seven  to  nine  inches.  It  digs  the 
ground,  besides  pulverizmg  it;  so  that  atone  operation, 
it  is  said,  the  work  of  two  ploughings  and  an  indefinite 
number  of  harrowings  is  performed,  whereby  a  good  seed- 
bed is  obtained.  Now,  to  me,  this  does  seem  more  like  a 
really  useful  implement ;  and  if  it  can  be  made  to  do 
all  this  work  effectively  at  a  moderate  cost,  it  cannot 
fail  to  be  a  great  boon  to  the  farnung  community. 
I  heartily  wish  Mr.  Romaine,  the  inventor,  and  Mr. 
Crosskill,  the  manufacturer,  every  success  with  it ;  and 
hope  they  will  soon  bring  it  before  the  public  openly, 
so  that  its  merits  may  be  well  looked  into. 

Just  a  word  about  rotary  cultivation.  I  am  a  plain 
man  of  business,  and  look  to  have  my  work  done  pro- 
perly and  effectually,  so  as  to  save  the  necessity  of  re- 
sorting to  adventitious  aids  to  accomplish  my  purpose. 
With  a  strong  iron  plough  and  a  good  team,  I  can  plough 
and  thus  break  up  my  land  in  its  driest,  hardest  state. 
No  cultivator  that  I  have  seen  can  do  this.  I  am  to- 
day, in  my  latter-seeding,  ploughing-in  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  green  oats  and  annuals,  which  constitute  in 
this  most  prolific  season  a  regular  green  manuring. 
There  it  lies  under  the  broken  furrow,  where  I  hope  it 
will  do  my  crop  good  service.  These  rotary  oultivatora 
would  throw  it  on  the  top,  making  a  pretty  mess — stop- 
ping harrows  and  drilling,  and  leaving  a  most  unsightly 
field.  In  all  cropped  lands  there  are  com  roots,  stnb- 
bles,  &c,  &c.,  to  be  ploughed  in,  there  to  rot  upon  the 
furrow-sole,  to  be  mingled  in  the  next  operation  of  cul- 
ture. The  rotary  cultivators  attempt  to  mix  all  as  they 
proceed,  bnt  don't  do  it;  and  the  value  of  rotting 
roots,  stubbles,  and  other  vegetable  matter,  b  chiefly  lost 
or  passes  away.  The  mingling  must  have  time,  the 
decaying  process  must  have  time,  and  the  decaying 
matter  must  be  arrested  and  retained  in  the  soil.  1  am 
one  of  those  untidy  farmers  whose  farms  will,  somehow 
or  other,  produce  twitch ;  of  course  it  is  indigenous — it 
grows,  it  wiU  grow.  Well,  there  it  is.  My  ploughs 
break  it  up,  in  ploughing,  in  something  like  order ;  and  it 
is  brought  up,  in  the  next  process,  as  a  sod  or  lump,  and 
is  easily  "  picked."  These  roUtors  tear  it  all  into  bits, 
which  on  my  cool  light  soils  will  never  die,  and  not 
readily  on  the  heavier  portions  of  my  farm  ;  there  it  lies, 
forming  innumerable  sets  for  future  plants.  Well, 
enough  of  this ;  for  one  might  go  on  indefinitely.  I  must 
say  that  I  am  old-fashion^  enough  to  prefer  that  old 
time-honoured  implement  the  plough,  in  some  one  or 
Other  of  its  now  almost  innumerable  phues,  at  the  firit 
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Bodve  power  for  braaking  op  the  soil.  I  like  that  par- 
tial inrenion  of  it ;  I  like  that  limple,  gradual,  gliding 
proceaa  of  uptamiog  the  fnrrow ;  I  l&e  that  ainple 
combination  of  artiitic  power  so  admirably  shown  in  the 
phragfaahare  and  monld^-tumer—the  gradoal  lerer-lift, 
the  inverted  Arehimedian  screw,  gently  pressing  over 
the  soil  at  the  most  aooeptable  an|^    I  much  question 


if  any  implement  will  ever  be  invented  requiring  less 
draught  power  in  perfecting  the  same  work. 

To  Ma.  Hbmmino. — I  am  obliged  by  your  correc- 
tion. My  full  conviction  still  is  that  fourteen  tons  was 
given  to  me  as  the  weight  of  the  engine,  which  of  course 
would  include  water ;  and  I  much  regret  if  I  have  made  a 
wrong  statement. 


NOTES    ON    NOVELTIES    AT    THE    AGRICULTURAL    SHOWS    OF    1857. 


THE  GLASGOW  MEETING  OF  THE  HIGHLAND 
AND  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  SCOT- 
LAND. 

Of  this,  confessedly  the  most  successful  of  all  the  So- 
ciety's meetings,  the  feature  which  at  once  claimed  the 
attention  of  the  English  visitor  wss  the  mode  of 
cUasification  of  the  implements  and  machines  con- 
tributed. For  agricultural  shows  there  are  two  modes 
of  daasification  eligible:  first,  according  to  the 
kind  of  work  to  be  performed  by  the  implement 
or  madiine ;  second,  giving  a  certain  amount  of  space 
to  each  individual  manufkcturer,  allowing  him  to 
arrange  his  contributions  as  best  he  thinks  fit. 
Of  these  two  modts  the  first  is  the  philosophical ; 
the  second,  the  eommercial ;  and  they  are  to  be  judged 
of  from  entirely  different  points  of  view.  If  the  object 
of  the  Show  is  to  facilitate  the  Ikrmer  in  making  com- 
parative observations  of  the  different  machines,  and  to 
serve  some  important  points  in  agricultural  education, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  first  mode  is  in  every 
way  the  best.  If,  however,  it  is  considered  essential  to 
consult  the  commercial  interests  of  the  exhibitor,  and, 
to  fsdlitate  his  obtaining  orders,  to  create  a  sale  for  his 
wares,  the  nearer  the  approach  is  made  to  the  character 
of  a  baxaar  the  better.  It  is  simply  a  question  between 
the  farmer  and  the  implement  maker,  as  the  buyer  and 
the  seller,  and  whether  it  is  politic  to  study  the  interests 
of  the  one  more  than  those  of  the  other.  For  purely 
agricultural  purposes  it  is  evident  that  the  first  cUssifi- 
eation  is  the  best ;  for  it  is  obrions  enough  ^that,  of  any 
machine  which  the  farmer  is  wishful  to  purchase,  the 
aioie  specimens— that  is,  of  different  makers — ^he  sees, 
the  better.  A  thoughtftd  walk  through  what  may  be 
eiUed  the  confusion  of  Salisbury  and  the  well-ordered 
philoaophical  arrangements  of  Glasgow,  would  have 
soon  made  this  clear  to  any  one  previously  doubtful  of 
the  truth  of  the  position;  Not,  let  it  here  be  noted, 
tikat  we  are  carping  at  the  arrangements  of  the  Salisbury 
Show — ^they  were  admirable,  so  far  as  the  system  of 
elasstfication  adopted  admitted  of;  we  simply  wish  to 
siiow  that  where  a  farmer  was  desirous  of  comparing 
the  arrangements  and  workmanship  of  a  machine  brought 
out  by  one  manufacturer  with  those  of  others,  before  he 
ceuld  go  from  one  place  to  another,  hunt  up  specimens, 
and  examine  the  ^uliaritiea  of  each,  all  data  for  com- 
parative observations  would  have  evaporated  from  his 
hraia.  Few  mechanics  could  effect  the  object — how 
eould  we  suppose  farmers  to  be  successful?  The 
Judges  adjudicating  the  merits  of  each  implement  are 
not  thus  expected  to  wander  from  stand  to  stand — at 
last  if  they  do,  their  judgment  will  fail  in  some  parti- 
ealars;  and  erery  farmer  would  undoubtedly  be  the 
better  if  the  shows  enabled  him  to  hare  the  facilities  of 
the  Judges.  It  is  for  the  Societies  to  siy  how  far  in 
fliis  way  they  wish  their  shows  to  be  truly  educational 
institutions  ;  nor  would  this  facility  of  making  compa- 
rative obaervationa  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the 
manufacturers  Uiemselves.   We  can  easily  insagfaie  some, 


who  to  crude  notions  of  arrangement  add  imperfection 
in  workmanship,  objecting  to  this  facility  of  comparison 
being  afforded  to  the  buyers ;  but  we  have  some  diffi- 
cultv  in  understanding  bow  those  who  sell  the  best 
madiine  of  any  class  fear  competition.  In  truth,  we 
do  not  think  that  this  fear  exists  amongst  our  celebrated 
manufacturers— it  is  their  truest  interest  and  wisest 
policy  to  court  comparison ;  at  the  same  time,  before 
closing  our  remarka  on  this  subject-— not  altogether 
without  ita  importance  to  the  agricultural  world — ^it  is 
but  right  to  mention  that  the  system  of  clanification 
adopted  by  the  Highland  Society  doea  entail  a  hardship 
on  those  msnufacturers  who  are  desirous  to  do  a  trade 
at  the  show — as  who  of  them  is  not? — in  forcing  them 
to  have  either  an  assistsnt  at  each  separate  department 
to  explain  to  inquirers  their  machines  and  implementa 
there  exhibited,  or,  failing  this,  to  allow  them  to  remain 
unrepresented  altogether-  an  alternative  which  no  frutt- 
neit  man  likes  to  be  forced  to  adopt.  This  is  a  grave 
difficulty,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  be  over- 
come. 

As  the  object  of  our  paper  is  to  take  notice  of  the 
novelties  chiefly  at  the  various  shows,  not  to  give  a 
report  newspaper  faahion,  we  have  under  the  present 
division  but  little  to  say;  for  numerous  as  were  the 
machines  represented,  many  of  them  either  presented 
the  stereotyped  features  which  are  seen  at  each  suooes- 
si,ve  show,  or  where  new,  have  been  already  described 
in  the  first  part  of  our  present  paper,  or  in  the  paper 
given  in  the  number  of  this  Journal  for  March  last  on 
the  Novelties  of  the  Smithfield  Club  Show.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  paper  we  deem  it  best,  therefore,  to 
take  the  classification  adopted  in  the  prise  list  as  offi- 
cially announced,  and  describe  the  peculiar  features  of 
the  novelties  of  such  sections  as  we  consider  it  necessary 
to  notice. 

In  Section  4  (Subsoil  Ploughs  for  Moor  or  Strong 
Land,  for  three  or  four  horses),  Mr.  Bentall  took  the 
first  prise  of  £4.  This  implement,  although  no  novelty 
to  the  Engliah  reader,  may  be  so  to  some  of  our  Sootch 
readers ;  we  therefore  give  a  slight  description  of  its 
peculiarities.  One  form  of  it  haa  three  shares,  preceded 
by  three  points,  arranged  parallel  with  each  other ;  the 
centre  share  and  point  project  beyond  the  two  others, 
this  arrangement  enabling  the  implement  to  penetrate 
the  hardest  soils,  and  gives  it  a  steady  motion.  It  is 
mounted  on  three  wheels,  by  which  the  depth  of  the 
work  is  regulated:  the  central  beam,  to  which  the  centre 
tine  is  fitted,  has  two  cross  arms,  each  of  which  carries 
a  side  tine,  the  side  tfaies  having  a  lateral  acyustment 
giren  to  them  as  well  as  a  vertical.  By  this  arrangement 
the  distance  between  the  side  tines  and  the  centre  one  ia 
increased  or  decreased  so  as  to  take  in  a  lesser  or  greater 
width  of  land.  The  width  usually  covered  is  3  feet 
6  inches. 

In  Section  10  (Consolidating  Land-rollers),  Mr. 
William  Cambridge  of  Bristol  took  the  first  prise  of 
£5  for  his  patent  self-cleansing  clod-orusher.     This 
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implemtnt  has  a  high  repntatioii  hi  EngUnd,  and  eon- 
Bitts  of  a  seriaa  of  preia-whaeli  on  a  oeotral  bar ;  aadi 
whael  hu  a  dighUy  eccentric  motion  on  tho  bar,  and 
the  wheelf  are  made  alternately  large  and  imalL 

In  Section  28  (liquid  MannreDiitribntlng-Madifaies), 
Mr.  Iiaac  Jamea  of  Cheltenham  took  the  first  prize  of 
£A,  Thb  liqmd  in  this  machine  is  forced  through  a 
distributor,  which  gires  a  shower  capable  of  covering 
from  10  to  15  feet  wide.  The  joints  are  all  waterproof. 
The  TaWe  is  prerented  from  diolung  by  the  employ- 
ment of  a  double  strainer  through  which  the  liquid 
manure  is  made  to  pass  before  it  enters  the  body  of  the 
cart 

In  Section  29  (liquid  manure  pumps),  Mr.  David 
Falconer,  Canseyside-street,  Paisley,  took  the  first  prise 
of  £2.  The  arrangements  of  this  pump  are  simple  and 
ingenious.  The  two  pump  barrels,  so  to  speak,  are 
formed  of  tubes  of  Tulcanised  India-rubber,  and  are 
made  to  collapse  and  extend  alternately  by  the  recipro- 
cating movement  of  a  beam. 

In  Section  30  (straw  cutters  for  hand  labour), 
Messrs.  Richmond  and  Chandler,  of  Salford,  took  the 
first  prise  of  £2.  This  machine  is  remarkable  for  the 
simplicity  of  its  arrangements,  its  oompaetness,  and  for 
the  excellence  of  its  workmanship.  By  the  use  of 
toothed  rollers,  instead  of  the  fluted  ones  generally 
used  in  straw  cutters,  the  apparatus  is  nearly  self- 
feeding. 

In  Section  41  (root  washers),  the  same  firm  took  the 
first  prize  of  £2.  To  the  back  of  the  trough  in  which 
the  cylinder  containing  the  roots  to  be  washed  revolves, 
two  curved  racks  are  attached,  one  at  each  end.  These 
extend  beyond  the  machine.  When  the  handle  of  the 
cylinder  is  turned  in  one  direction,  the  cylinder  conti- 
nues to  revolve  in  the  trough,  washing  the  roots. 
When  they  are  judged  sufficiently  clean,  the  cylinder  is 
caused  to  revolve  in  the  opposite  direction,  when  the 
toothed  wheels  at  the  end  of  the  shaft  take  into  the 
teeth  of  the  curved  racks,  up  which  the  cylinder  climbs, 
as  it  were,  and  delivers  the  potatoes.  When  empty,  it 
rolls  down  the  rack  to  the  bearings  in  the  side  of  the 
washing  trough. 

In  Section  42  (steaming  apparafui),  Messrs.  R.  and 
W.  Smith  and  Co.,  of  Eglinton  Engine  Works,  Glas- 
gow, took  the  first  prize  of  £b.  This  apparatus  is  ex- 
ceedingly compact  in  arrangement,  and  complete  in  its 
details.  The  boiler  is  on  the  Cornish  or  intemaUflne 
principle,  and  constructed  specially  with  a  view  to 
eoonomize  fuel. 

YORK  MEETING. 

This,  the  twentieth  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  Agri- 
enltural  Society,  from  ita  splendid  show  of  stock,  and 
its  admirable  collection  of  implements,  proved  itself  no 
mean  rival,  in  bidding  for  publio  favour  and  attention, 
to  the  Royal  Society's  show  at  Salisbury.  From  a 
good  authority  we  learn  that,  at  the  society's  nineteenth 
meeting,  last  year,  ;^800  in  prizes,  besides  gold  and 
silver  medals,  were  awarded,  j^OO  of  this  being  given 
for  implements  alone ;  the  amount  of  the  Royal  Sodetr, 
for  the  aame  class,  at  Salisbury  this  year,  being  only 
£173.  The  Yorkshire  Society  had  at  its  show  700  im- 
plements-^less  by  180  only  than  the  number  exhibited 
at  Salisbury.  While  at  the  latter  show  154  exhibitors 
met,  at  the  Yorkshire  show  there  were  no  fewer  than 
93.  Bat  in  stock  the  Yorkshire  show  bore  off  the 
palmt  for,  while  at  Salisbary  there  were  only  151 
horses,  at  the  Yorkshire  show  there  were  177  ;  for  109 
shorthorns  at  Salisbury,  there  were  100  at  the  York- 
shire  show ;  while  of  poultry  220  entries  were  made, 
against  156  only  at  Salisbury.  Certainly,  this  society 
owes  no  little  to  the  district  in  which  it  is  held,  with  a 


populatkm  of  little  short  of  two  mflUoMy  noted  for  thdr 
enterprise  in  trade  and  oonmeroe. 

With  reference  to  the  implement  department  of  tfaie 
most  important  ahow,  the  two  great  featurea  were  the 
competition  for  the  steam  cultivation  and  the  reaping 
machines.  F^r  the  former  the  prize  waa  annonnoed  in 
terms  which,  from  their  explidtnesa,  oontrsoted  fhvoor^ 
ably  with  the  announcement  for  a  similar  prise  com- 
peted for  at  Salisbury—"  For  the  best  application  of 
machinery  impelled  by  steam  power  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  £Z0,**  But,  still  further  to  remove  all 
doubta  as  to  the  comprdiensiveness,  and  at  the  aame 
time  the  precision,  of  the  results  aimed  at,  aa  regards 
economy  of  working,  the  following  note  was  added: 
'*  N.B. — It  is  essential  that  the  operation  performed  by 
tills  cnltivator,  whether  it  be  diaintegration  or  complete 
inversion  of  the  soil,  be  aocompliahed  at  leas  coat  than 
similar  or  equal  rmlta  can  be  obtained  by  horae  or 
manual  power,  and  that  the  work  be  also  aa  well  done 
by  the  former  as  by  the  latter  agendea."  In  competi- 
tion for  this  prise,  which  thus  incladed  steam  ploughs, 
rotary  cultivators,  and  digging  machines,  two  entries 
were  made— namely,  by  the  Patent  Traction  Engine 
Company  (Boydell's  endless  railway),  and  by  Mr. 
Fowler.  Mr.  Fowler's  apparatus  was  not  brought  for- 
ward, so  that  the  only  apparatus  tried  was  Mr.  BoydeU'a 
traction  engine.  Being  engaged  at  Glasgow,  we  could 
not  get  forward  to  York  in  time  to  witness  the  trial  of 
this  machine.  We  understand,  however,  that  the  work 
performed  by  the  engine  dragging  Coleman's  scarifier — 
taking  a  breadth  of  7  feet  9  hiches,  and  a  depth  varying 
from  5  to  12  inches — waa,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory. 
While  working  with  four  iron  ploughs,  which  were 
afterwards  used,  the  crank  of  the  engine  broke,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  experiment,  which,  from  all  we  can  learn, 
seems  to  have  been  the  most  snooessful  yet  attempted 
with  this  form  of  traction  engine. 

For  the  reaping  machine  prize  three  competitors  en- 
tered—Mr. Palmer,  Mr.  Wray,  and  Mr.  Busby.  The 
machine  entered  by  the  latter  waa  that  of  Messrs.  Dray 
— Hussey's   improved,    with    tipping  platform.     The 

Srincipal  peculiarity  in  Mr.  Palmer's  **  Union"  reaper 
I  the  side  and  back  delivery.  This  is  effected  by  the 
use  of  a  radiating  platform  at  the  back  of  the  machine; 
the  floor  of  this  platform  being  composed  of  a  series  of 
rollers,  those  being  of  larger  dimensions  at  the  outer 
than  at  the  inner  extremities.  The  two  outward  rollers 
have  a  rotary  motion  given  to  them.  The  attendant, 
sitting  on  the  machine,  uses  a  rake,  with  which  he 
draws  back  the  cut  produce  from  the  front  of  the  ma- 
chine on  to  the  receiver  board,  and  the  first  of  the  set 
of  rollers.  On  the  line  reaching  the  last  rollers,  which 
have,  aa  above  stated,  a  rotary  motion  given  to  them, 
it  is  taken  on  by  them,  and  delivered  to  the  ground  in  a 
line  parallel,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  line  of  draught.  A 
steel  separator  precedea  the  cutters,  and,  joint^  to  the 
side  opposite  to  the  working  gear,  it  marka  the  diviaion 
in  the  standing  crop  between  the  portion  to  come 
under  the  operation  of  the  cutters  and  that  left  for  the 
return  of  action.  While  passing  over  the  platform,  the 
com  is  retained  till  it  is  delivered  to  the  laat  rollers  by 
a  light  fence.  This  is  supplied  with  a  roller,  which 
facilitates  the  passage  of  the  corn  over  its  surfMC. 

The  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Wray's  machine  is,  that  it  ia 
worked  with  one  horse  only.  Hie  inventor  baa  aimed 
at  making  all  the  parte  light,  and  moving  the  knifo 
slowly.  The  knife  is  an  endless  one,  revolving  freely 
from  under  the  back  of  the  machine. 

In  the  show-yard  we  noticed  one  or  two  noTeltiea 
only.  Amongst  these  the  compact  portable  gaa-makin^ 
apparatua  of  Mr.  B.  Sanders,  of  Layerthorpe,  attracted 
our  attention.  Gas  can  be  made  by  it  without  mnda 
trouble,  at  the  coat,  it  is  said,  of  Is.  per  thousand  cubio 
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M,  TUi,  wi  iImwM  ibiuk,  wu  an  undar^'Mtiwate. 
Hm  wbola  ipparttoi  takai  ap  Uttlt  room,  and  iu  ar- 
niiftmaBU  Mam  aimple  aoonffh  to  ba  managtd  without 
difknlty  by  any  Avm-aerraat  Tha  infantor  haa  fittad 
tp  neirly  SOO  apparatiiaea  in  diffaraat  parta  of  tha 
coontry. 

On  tha  itand  of  Mr.  Baxton  (Bfaltoo,  Yorkahlra)  we 
Dotioed  a  patent  mill  for  braaldnc,  BpUttinf ,  and  grind- 
iof  oats,  peas,  &o.  In  thlaUiere  u  an  lagenlons  adapta- 
tioo  of  an  Ardiimadeao  aorew  In  the  shaft  which  carries 
the  grinding  part  The  screw  is  immediately  beneath 
the  hopper  which  rappUaa  the  grain  to  ba  onuhedi  and 
esiries  ft  to  tha  friomiig  soriaoe,  OTar  whiohit  isdia* 
tribatad  at  an  aqnal  rata,  ao  that  if  tha  miU  ia  nuuiing 
ftst  or  slow  it  oannot  ohoka.  The  grinding  partis 
ibrmedof  aeonediridedinto  thfaeseetions;  theftratof 
tbeie  eonioal  aaetiona  is  provided  with  a  series  of  coarse^ 
eat  sennanta,  adjastahle  by  means  of  set  screws  to  flt 
tbsm  ftir  breaking,  splittinr,  &o.  The  second  eonioal 
section  is  smooth  hi  its  periphery,  bat  is  prorided  with 
a  series  of  riba  forming  a  screw,  which  carries  the  sub- 
itiooss  broken  or  split  by  tha  first  oone  up  to  tha  action 


of  the  thhrd  and  lait  conoi  over  tiia  muUen  of  wUoh  they 
are  distributed  equally  by  tha  action  of  the  screw  oona» 
A  current  of  air  is  also  projected  OTor  the  surfaoe  of  tha 
hiat  cone,  through  the  medium  of  the  scraw  oone.  The 
laat  oone  is  provided  with  fine-cut  segments,  which 
grind  the  substances  split  by  tne  first  eone  into  meal. 
A  IS-inoh  mill  will  grind  by  power  from  10  to  14 
buabeis  per  hour.  The  cost  of  a  machine  of  this  sise 
Is  £12  12s.  We  understand  that  the  manufketure  of 
this  machine  has  been  taken  up  by  Messrs.  Richmond 
and  Chandlar  of  Salford,  Maochestar,  whose  well-known 
mechanical  abilities  will  donbtlesa  result  in  middog  it  a 
machine  of  first-class  workmanship, 

Many  of  tha  machinea  and  implements  which  pre- 
sented featurea  of  novelty  were  also  exhibited  at  Mia* 
burr  I  and  as  we  have  already  deacribed  their  peeu* 
liarities,  we  have  now  little  more  to  do,  in  concluding 
our  brief  notice  of  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society's 
Show,  than  to  tliank  the  Secretary,  J.  Hannam,  Esq., 
for  so  courteously  throwhig  all  facilities  In  our  way  for 
inspecting  the  implements  exhibited.  ^  Jbunuil  of 
Agriculture, 
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Sw,— The  vignette  of  your  joumal^an  able  engine,  in- 
scribed **  Tk9  Mark  Lane  jeaprrM"— is  a  happy  emblem  of 
the  work  you  have  in  hand.  Deep-drainliig.  long  leases, 
iiDproTed  machinery,  chemical  composts,  agncnltur^l  pro- 
gras— stops  in  advance,  upwards  and  onwards— whatever 
msy  benefit  tha  soil  or  iu  mteUigent  fertillxer,  be  he  master 
or  man— these  are  your  aim.  Your  locomotive  runs  out, 
and  brings  back  ereryjMssing  incident  of  importance  to 
agricultaie,  without  prejudice  of  matter,  distance,  or  ooon- 
tiT^from  whence  you  fetch  your  readers'  information. 

rhla  is  the  more  welcome  at  the  farmer's  break&st-tabla, 
insAnoch  as  there  is  bat  little  to  tempthim  out  just  now.  A 
Decemlter  moroiog  is  seldom  pleasant— the  **  foracre**  is  so 
loddeo,  the  air  so  raw,  the  fog  so  solid— as  the  earlv  rooks 
deaveit  with  their  wings— our  whiskers  so  wet  with  the 
vide  of  the  morning.  Almost  the  onlv  sound  to  cheer  a 
ttnner*s  heart  in  December  is  that  wbich  one  would,  at 
fnt,  take  for  a  couple  of  self  hunting  pnppiM,  but  which 
pfoves  to  be  ♦♦  If  ex,*  **  Beam,"  ♦*  Chep,^  and  ♦'  Soroad"  of 
the  Ktttish  plough  in  musical  strivin/{  and  labour  together, 
SI  the  crasy  ^  tarn-wrest**  oomes  agam  to  the  straining  of 
tkt  smoky  team  and  the  orack  of  the  plonghboy*^  whip. 

Will  a  whistl«  from  behind  a  Kentish  plough  interest 
say  of  jour  readers  at  this  time  ? 

Lst  It  be  known,  then,  since  ooontry  praetioea  differ,  that 
tke  eenpiete  working  establishment  on  a  iarm«  say  of  five 
bsBdrsd  acres*  in  East  Kent  is  five  teams,  with  a  man  and 
kis  snte  to  each  of  them.  These  ploughmen  may  be  ocea- 
noBsUy  married  men,  but  the  majority  oi  them  are  single. 
Thsss  are  ^  fisrm-servants**  in  East  Kent,  in  contradistmc- 
tise  to  the  ordinary  **  labourer**  on  the  £snn.  It  is  calculated 
tbst  this  class  of  **  fimu'servsnts**  in  the  eastern  division 
of  the  coonty  alone  most  amount  fullv  to  5,000.  This  class 
bas  been  hitherto  mainly  witheat  eauoatioo.  and  sadly  ig- 
Eoraot  of  the  merest  elements  of  thai  inward  hope  on  wliich 
tbeir  sternal  destiny  hinges,  when  ploughing  and  fiurming 
>kall  be  over  ibr  ever. 

There  are  things  enough  in  tkii  woHd  that  move  us !  For 


txsBple,  it  touches  the  heart  to  the  quick  when,  trebl  v 
CMed  in  wool  and  waterproof,  warm  and  snug,  dry  and  well 
f^  the  cold  rain  beats  mercilessly  down,  and  you  pass  on 


tbe  road  a  mere  child  (one  of  the  80,000  employed  in  agri- 
caltore  in  England) — laying  in  the  first  seeds  of  a  rheumatio 
oU  sge,  if  not  of  earlier  consumption — rook-keeping! 
Sstorated  with  the  storm,  he  drags  one  foot  after  the  other, 
beery  laden  with  wet  earth,  to  msiodge  a  sable  trio,  who 
^j  mock  his  misery  and  childish  struggles  hj  sweeping 
jsatUy  over  his  head,  down-wind,  and  challenginff  another 
^oiliene  pilgrinmge  to  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  hundred 


acre  field.  No  shelter  for  this  child— no  *'  tempering  of  the 
breeze  for  this  shorn  lamb  T*  His  only  interlude  lill  the 
davlight  doses  in  is  his  little  dinner,  to  be  eaten  wet  and 
cofd  ;  then  more  rain,  and  more  rooks,  till  at  Ust  his  day  is 
done.  This  tears  one*to  beartrstrings.  Surely  there  should 
be  provision  for  these  lads  against  the  weather  in  every  in- 
stance. 

But  this  haa  its  end ;  meral  evils  have  no  end— their  in* 
finence  Is  for  ever. 

With  a  lively  appreciation  of  this  last  sentiment,  the 
fiiet  is  an  unwelcome  onCf  that  the  class  of  whom  we  are 
now  speaking  have  fteeii,  for  the  most  part,  habitual  absentees 
from  the  house  of  God, 

Was  there  any  cause  for  this,  operating  upon  this  cUus 
more  than  upon  others  ? 

The  inquiry  suggested  itself ;  and  there  appeared,  on  in- 
vestigation, a  long-itanding  custom  upon  the  farms  of  East 
Kent,  with  some  few  exceptions,  of  ''baiting**  farm-horses 
on  tiie  Sabbath,  from  10  to  12  a.m,  (the  hours  of  divine  ser- 
vice in  the  morning),  and  from  4  p.m.  (half  an  hour  before 
the  afternoon  service  is  ordinarily  concluded)  to  6  p.m. 

Here,  then,  appeared  at  once  an  insuperable  barrier,  iu 
the  shape  of  a  custom,  to  the  possibility  of  these  5,000  men 
and  boys  worshipping  God  at  all  on  the  Sabbath,  if  we  ex- 
cept a  limited  number,  who,  havioK  the  *' will,'*  found  the 
way  by  mutual  arrangement  of  relief  in  Sunday- work. 

In  October,  1853,  attention  was  first  called  to  the  exist* 
ence  of  this  cuitom,  the  injurious  tendencies  of  which  were 
not,  indeed,  wantonly  sanctioned  by  the  farmer,  since  it  had 
crept  insensibly  into  his  establishment  as  a  **  custom  re- 
ceived from  his  fathers.**  The  first  furrow  being  turned  up, 
other  things  long  existing— but  existing  also  for  the  lame 
reason  unobserved— came,  one  by  one,  to  the  surfiu:e  of  in- 
quiry. These  were  met  by  tne  immediate  and  honest 
aduiowledgment  of  the  fiirmer,  and  by  his  willing  co« 
operation  in  desiring  their  removal  or  alteratioa. 

Amongst  these  may  he  mentioned— 

1.  The  yearly  renewal  of  service  between  master  and 
man,  so  subveriive  of  any  mutual  interest  and  sympathy  be. 
tween  the  two, 

2.  The  usual  mode  of  aocess  to  the  iarm-servant*s  bed- 
chamber, viz.,  by  a  ladder  from  without-doors,  giving  op- 
portunitjr  for  nightly  excesses  and  absence,  thefts  and  other 
irregularities,  .      .     ,     ^ 

S.  The  want  of  domestic  comfort  in  the  flmn-servant*s 
bed-chamber,  want  of  water  and  washing  utensils,  of  clean 
beddbg,  ftc,  together  with  excessive  crowding  in  some  in- 
stances, and  commonly  two  men  in  a  bed. 

4.  The  general  absence  in  fSum-houses  of  any  common 
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room,  with  a  fire  and  candle  in  winter,  as  a  place  of  rest,  re- 
tirement, or  quiet  occnpation,  except  the  Btable  and  bed- 
chamber. 

5.  To  these  maj  be  added  the  neirlect  of  insisting  on  some 
satisfiictory  character  (and  especially  a  written  one)  on  the 
hiring  of  farmoerrants. 

Here  were  many  undesirable  things,  bat  all  more  or  less 
easy  of  remedy.  It  was  determined*  however,  to  aim  first 
at  the  reformation  of  that  custom,  already  noticed,  which 
left  snob  a  readj  excnse  on  the  lipt  of  every  £um-ser?ant 
for  neglecting  his  relidons  duties  on  the  Sabbath-day.  ^  I 
have  no  time  for  pubne  worship,**  said  he  ;  ^  I  am  called 
during  the  hours  of  divine  service  in  another  direction,  to 
feed  my  master*s  horses.** 

Now  it  gives  us  real  pleasure  to  record  that  since  the  first 
mooting  or  these  questions,  in  October,  1853,  the  willing 
concurrence  of  the  fimner  in  effecting  a  radical  change  in 
the  hours  hitherto  obserred  on  the  Saobath  on  East  Kent 
farms  has  been  more  and  more  afforded.  At  the  agricultural 
meeting  of  1854  this  matter,  which  had  been  discussed  at 
their  previous  anniversariei,  was  again  brought  forward  with 
an  earnest  spirit.  In  October,  1855,  a  meeting  of  county 
gentlemen  and  farmers  took  up  the  question  again  ;  and  in 
September  of  the  year  following  (1856)  a  still  more  influ- 
ential meeting  was  held  at  Canterbury,  William  Deedes, 
Esq ,  M.P.,  taking  the  chair. 
The  resolution  following  was  then  proposed — 
*'  That  this  meeting,  being  desirous  of  removing  every 
obstacle  to  the  religious  and  moral  improvement  of  the 
farm  labourers,  recommends  the  adoption,  nenceforward,  of 
such  hours  of  stable  attendance  on  th^  Sabbath  as  shall  give 
every  opportunity  to  fjEirm  servants  to  attend  a  place  of  divine 
worship." 

This  was  followed  by  255  signatures,  including  the  names 
of  the  leading  gentlemen,  yeomen,  and  farmers  of  the  east- 
em  division  of  the  county. 

So  the  movement  acmmced.  •  It  was  only  necessary  to 
show  that  time  had  insidiously  engrafted  upon  Kentish 
farms  customs  and  moral  disabilities  at  once  unnecessary 
and  injurious  to  the  labourer,  and  right-minded  men  lost  no 
time  in  endeavouring  to  remove  the  evil. 

Yet  long  custom  it  not  broken  through  in  a  day,  or  even 
in  years.  Accordingly  the  year  1857,  tne  fifth  year  of  the 
movement,  found  something  still  to  be  done.  There  were 
farmers  who  still  held  back  from  an  alteration  in  tbeir 
hours  on  a  Sundsy,  in  compliance  with  the  prejudices  of 
many  of  the  **  servants,"  who  dung  to  the  old  system, 
which  gave  them  a  pretext  to  neglect  those  holy  services  of 
God*8  house,  which  a  low  state  of  education  too  oftra  un- 
fitted them  to  enjoy.  When  reluctance  '*  to  change  the 
customs"  manifested  itself  among  the  men,  it  required  some 
moral  determination  to  carry  out  desirable  changes,  and  to 
meet  it  might  be  some  inconvenience,  the  labour  market 
being  barely  supplied.  Nor  was  this  moral  difficulty  less- 
ened ;  if  A  carried  out  the  system,  and  not  being  backed  by 
his  neighbour  B,  had  warning  given  him  by  his  men,  who 
were  immediately  taken  wUkont  acharaeter. 

One  remedy  alone  remained  for  this  —association.  If  the 
farmers  would  agree  to  act  on  one  and  the  same  plan,  and 
each  of  them  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  Sabbath,  no 
difficulty  would  remain.  One  more  meeting,  then,  was 
convened  on  the  3rd  of  October  last.  Mr.  Deedes  again 
took  the  chair.  The  object  of  the  meeting  had  the  coraial 
support  of  Lord  Winchelsea,  Lord  Sondes,  Lord  Cowper, 
ana  other  influential  persons.  The  association  was  pro- 
posed and  carried,  unaer  the  name  of  ^  The  East  Kent 
Agricultural  Labourers*  Association/*  and  donations  were 
received. 

Little  more  remains  to  be  added,  in  giving  a  summary  of 
this  movement,  than  to  state  tnst  the  first  meeting  of 
the  committee  has  since  been  held,  and  the  following  ad- 
vertisement circulated  through  the  county  papers : — 
**  East  Kbnt  Aoricoltural  Labourers*  AssoaATioN. 
**  The  committee  of  the  above  association,  having  held 
their  first  meeting  on  Monday,  Nov.  16,  feel  it  due  to  its 
supporters,  and  those  interested  in  its  operations,  to  hiy  be- 
fore them  the  following  statements : — 

**  L  That  the  object  of  the  Society  is  the  religious,  moral, 
and  social  improvement  of  the  agricultural  labourers  of  East 
Kent,  especially  the  fitrm-servants. 


^2.  That  the  committee  have  received  infonnation  of  a 
very  encouraging  character  respecting  the  closing  of  farm- 
stables  during  the  hours  of  divine  service ;  of  the  increased 
domestic  comforts  now  afforded  to  farm-servants;  and  of 
the  success  attending  the  establishment  of  night  schools  in 
various  Quarters. 

^  3.  Tnat,  in  their  opinion,  the  first  and  most  efficacious 
means  of  carrying  out  their  object,  above-mentioned,  is  the 
doting  offarm^aUet  during  tie  kourt  of  divine  tervioe;  and 
next  to  this,  the  encouragewteni  of  nigkt-oekooU** 

The  advertisement  is  then  followed  by  an  appeal  to  the 
public  for  support. 

And  now  we  have  only  to  congratulate  the  sgricultnrists  of 
East  Kent  and  their  fuinrservants  upon  the  suecessfiil  com- 
mencement of  such  an  improvement  upon  old  customs,  as 
thst  henceforward  farm-service,  in  tne  particular  above 
alluded  to,  shall  be  no  hindrance  between  a  man  end  his 
God.  We  congratulate  the  labouring  cUss  especially  that 
night-schools  hold  out,  in  various  quarters,  the  promise  to 
every  man  who  will  help  himself  that  he  shall  not  be  at  a 
loss  to  find  those  who  in  turn  will  help  him  in  his  search 
after  self-elevation  and  improvement.  Why  should  it  be 
said,  in  our  day  of  progress  and  philanthropy,  that  any 
adult  of  the  lal>ouring  class  is  unable  to  receive  the  bless- 
ings of  divine  and  human  knowledge  because  he  is  unable 
to  read? 

It  gives  us  still  more  pleasure  to  learn  that  inquiries  have 
reached  the  promoters  of  this  movement  from  Oxfordshire, 
Hertfordshire,  and  Northamptonshire,  with  a  view  of  them- 
selves advancing,  by  some  Kindred  movement,  the  well- 
being  of  the  agncultural  labourer  in  those  counties. 

We  only  trust  that  many  other  counties  will  be  found  to 
follow  Kent  and  Norfolk ;  and  that  a  reciprocal  interest  of 
classes,  in  the  welfare  the  one  of  the  other,  will  more  than 
keep  pace  with  the  scientific  and  professional  advances  of 
the  day.  In  that  class  of  single  £srm-servants  whose  special 
mprovement  has  been  agitated  in  Kent,  be  it  remembered, 
we  see  the  expanding  of  that  bulwark  of  our  rural  villagn^ 
the  orderly,  staid,  trustworthy,  respectful,  and  highly  re- 
spectable **  labourer**— the  occupier  of  the  neatest  cottage — 
tne  father  of  the  best-conducted  family— the  most  fiutnfnl 
of  servants  to  his  earthly  master,  because  also  to  his  God^ 
the  most  unvarying  attendant  at  the  house  of  God— one  of 
the  comer-stones  of  an  English  village. 

A  Kentish  Plough. 


"ENGLISH  TRAITS,"  bt  R.  W.  Embrsoh.— Bacon 
said,  **  Rome  was  a  state  not  subject  to  psradoxes" ;  but  Eng- 
land subsists  by  antagonisms  and  ooatradictioaB.  The  foon- 
dations  of  its  greatness  sre  the  rolliog  wsves ;  snd,  from  first 
to  Isst,  it  is  a  museum  of  anomsUet.  This  foggy  and  rainy 
country  furnishes  the  world  with  astronomical  observations. 
Its  short  rivers  do  not  afford  water-power,  but  the  land  shakes 
under  the  thunder  of  the  mills.  Thisre  u  no  gold  mine  of  any 
importance,  but  there  is  more  gold  in  EngUndthan  in  all 
other  countries.  It  is  too  fai  north  for  the  culture  of  the  vioe^ 
but  the  wines  of  sll  countries  are  in  its  docks.  The  French 
Comte  de  Lsuraguais  said.  "  no  firuit  ripens  in  England  but  a 
hiked  apple" ;  but  oranges  and  pme-apples  are  as  cheap  in 
London  as  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  Mark-lane  Eaepreu,  or 
the  Custom  House  Returns,  bear  out  to  the  totter  the  vaunt  of 
Pope— 

*'  Let  India  boast  her  pslnu,  nor  envy  we 
The  weepiof  amber  nor  the  spicy  tree, 
Whtle^bv  our  oaki  those  predoot  loadi  are  borne 
And  realms  oommanded  which  those  treee  adorn." 
The  native  cattto  are  extinct,  but  the  island  is  fall  of  artificial 
breeds     The  agriculturist,  Bakewell,  created  sheep,  and  eowa, 
and  horses  to  order,  and  breeds  in  which  eveiything  waa 
omitted  but  what  is  economical.    The  cow  is  sacrificed  to  her 
bag,  the  ox  to  his  sirloin.    Stall-feeding  mskes  sperm-miUs  of 
the  cattle,  and  converts  the  stable  to  a  chemicsl  factory.    The 
rivers,  lakes,  and  ponds,  too  much  fished,  or  obstructed  by  tee- 
tories,  sre  artificially  filled  with  the  eggs  of  salmon,  turbot» 
and  herring.    Chst  Moss  snd  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire  and 
Csmbridgeshire  are  unhrslthy,  snd  too  bsrren  to  pay  rent.  By 
cylindricsl  tiles  snd  gutta-perchs  tubes  five  millions  of  acres 
of  bad  land  have  been  drained,  snd  put  on  equality  with  the 
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ki^  hm  npe-cnltore  and  gnat.  The  dimtte,  Ux),  which  wm 
ilmdy  beUertd  to  htre  bMome  milder  and  drier  by  the  eoor- 
■wt  couaiBptioDof  eoe],  ia  to  far  reached  by  thia  new  actioD 
tkt  foft  and  ttonu  are  aaid  to  diaappear.  In  doe  eonnc^  all 
EacUad  will  be  drained,  and  rite  a  aeeond  time  ont  of  the 
mtcn.    Hie  latcetatep  waa  to  call  in  the  aid  of  steam  to  agri- 


enltore.  Steam  ia  almoat  an  Englishman.  I  do  not  know  bat 
they  will  send  him  to  Parliament  next  to  make  laws.  He 
wea? es,  forgea,  saws,  ponnds,  fane,  and  now  he  mnst  pomp, 
grind,  dif,and  plough  for  the  £urmer.  The  markcta  orcated 
by  the  manufhctaring  popolation  hare  erected  agrienltiue  into 
a  great  thiifing  and  spending  indostry. 


LEICESTERSHIRE    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 


Hie  snnoal  show  of  this  society  took  place  on  Friday,  Dee.  4« 
iatke  yard  of  the  Bdl  Hotd,  the  spirited  proprietor  of  which 
had  frettly  enlarged  the  space  appropriated  for  that  purpose, 
by  errtting  long  ranges  of  comfortable  sheds.  The  result  was 
thst  tkoQgh  the  quantity  of  stock  was  uouaually  large,  there 
wu  an  atmnce  of  all  crowding,  and  the  animals  of  all  kindi 
vers  inspected  with  the  greatest  facility  and  sdrantage.  Of 
the  qQS%  of  the  stodi  shown  opinions  varied,  some  thinking 
it  oae  of  the  best  shows  in  thia  respect  the  society  has  bad, 
and  others  considering  that  there  were  many  rough  things 
isot,  which  nerer  ought  to  have  appeared  in  an  exhibition. 
Ilw  decisions  of  the  judges  of  stock  too  did  not  meet  with 
Kifenal  approral,  as  they  were  considered  to  hafo  leaned  too 
oneh  to  bulk,  to  the  neglect  of  symmetry  and  quality,  and  to 
ksfs  passed  orer  unnoticed  aone  of  the  ter?  best  animab 
ihowB,  aoBOttgst  others  the  excellent  sheep  of  Mr.  Bradshaw, 
of  Barley,  lir.  Wortley  of  Ridlington  showed  some  fery 
oceQent  beasts,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  three 
piiass.  Mr.  Spencer's  sheep  were  also  very  good.  Almost 
the  only  vegetables  and  roots  shown  were  sent  by  Mr.  W. 
Cancr,  of  Ingaraby. 

LIST  OF  THE  PRIZES. 

BSASTt. 

For  the  best  ox  under  five  years  old,  of  any  breed,  open 
to  sQ  eonntiea,  £15,  Mr.  Edwaid  Wortley,  of  Ridlington. 
Second   prise,  £6>  Mr.    Robert   Lynn,   of  Btroxton,  near 


For  the  best  ok  under  four  years  old,  of  any  breed,  bred  and 
fcd  in  the  county,  a  silver  cup,  value  £10,  Loi  d  fiemcra,  of 
Iiythorpe-halL  Second  priae,  £5,  Mr.  Abraham  Perkins,  of 
imeaby. 

For  the  beat  abort-homed  ox,  fled  by  a  member  of  the 
•oristy, £5,  Mr.  Thomaa  Wilaon, of  Knaptofthall. 

For  the  best  Scotch  or  Welch  ox,  fed  by  a  member  of  the 
•ociety,  £5,  Mr.  J.  E.  Bennett,  of  Husbands  Bosworth 
Ofsage. 

For  the  beat  Hereford,  Devon,  or  Shropshire  ox,  fed  bv  a 
imhtr  of  the  aociety  £5,  Mr.  Abraham  Perkias,  of  Amesby. 

For  the  beet  fat  cow  or  beifer,  of  any  breed,  age,  or  weight, 
opea  to  all  counties,  £10,  Mr.  Edward  Wortl^,  of  Ridlington. 
nr  the  next  beet  ditto,  £5.  Mr.  William  Winterton.  of 
Wolfoy  Villa. 

For  the  best  fat  beiftr,  under  four  yeara  old,  fed  in  the 
csaaty,  a  ailver  cap,  value  £5,  Mr.  Samuel  Spencer,  of  Snare- 
Moos. 

For  the  beat  dairy  cow,  fed  in  the  county,  that  baa  produced 
aeali;  b  either  in  milk,  or  haa  been  rcfularly  milked  twice  a 
^  to  the  lOth  of  October,  £10,  Earl  Howe,  of  Gopaall-hall. 
For  the  next  beet  ditto,  £6,  Mr.  George  Tbwnahend,  of 
BtowyStarton. 

Fdt  the  beat  pair  of  in-calf  hetfcra,  under  three  yeara  old, 
ov«i  to  all  eountiee,  £5,  Mr.  Richard  Timma,  of  Braunatone. 
For  the  next  beat  ditto,  £3,  Mr.  C.  J.  Bradahaw,  of  Burley- 
ia4ha.HilL 

fv  the  beet  peir  of  heifers,  under  two  yeara  old,  open  to 
ill  ceiatica,  £5,  Mr.  Thomaa  Ivena,  of  Lutterworth.  For  the 
Bcit  heat  £tto,  £8,  C.  W.  Packe,  Eaq.,  BIP.,  of  Preatwold. 
haL 

For  the  best  boD,  above  ten  montha,  and  under  two  years 
oU.bfce£ng  open  to  aU  counties,  £10,  Earl  Howe,  of  Oopsall- 
hsU  For  &e  next  best  ditto,  £5,  Mr.  Joseph  Sharp  Spencer, 
of  Higham-oii.tlie.HiU. 

.  For  the  beat  boll,  of  any  breed  or  age,  that  has  served  cows 
■  the  pnviooa  aeason,  £5,  Earl  Howe,  of  Gkmsall-hall.  For 
ths  am  bait  ditto^  £2,  C.  W.  Paeke,  Esq.,  M.P. 


SHEEP. 

For  the  best  pen  (of  three)  under  twenty-two  months  old, 
of  lonit-wooUed  fst  wether  sheep,  open  to  all  oountiea,  £7, 
Mr.  Edward  Wortley,  of  Ridlington.  For  the  next  beat  ditto, 
£3,  Mr.  T.  H.  Simpkiu,  of  Hoby. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Howe.  For  the  best  pen  (of 
three)  under  twenty-two  months  old,  of  loog-woolled  fat 
wether  sheep,  bred  and  fed  in  the  county,  £5,  Mr.  B.  Simpkin, 
of  Hoby.  For  the  next  best  ditto,  £8,  Mr.  WiUiam  Ereiard, 
of  Narborough  Wood. 

For  the  bMt  pen  (of  three)  under  twenty-two  montha  old, 
of  short-wooUed  or  cross-bred  fat  wether  aheep,  open  to  all 
countica,  £5,  Mr.  Samud  C.  Pilgrim,  of  Buibage. 

By  the  Treaaurer.  For  the  beat  four  long-wooUed  ewes, 
which  have  suckled  lambs  to  the  1st  of  July,  1867,  open  to  all 
counties.  £6,  Mr.  Joseph  Sharp  Spencer,  of  Higham-on-the- 
Hill.    For  the  next  beat  ditto,  £8,  Mr.  B.  Simpkin,  of  Hoby. 

Fo:  the  heat  loogwoolled  theavea,  that  have  been  put  to  the 
ram,  and  auppoeed  to  be  in-lamb,  open  to  all  countiea,  £5,  Mr. 
John  Palethorpe,  of  Harlaxton.  For  the  next  beat  ditto  £8, 
Mr.  WiUiam  Efcrard,  of  Narborough  Wood. 

For  the  beat  four  ahort-woolled  ewee,  which  have  auckled 
lambs  to  the  lat  of  July,  1857,  open  to  aU  oountiea,  £4,  Mr. 
Samuel  C.  Pilgrim,  of  Burbace. 

For  the  beat  four  pure  ahort-wooUed  theavee,  that  have 
been  put  to  the  ram,  and  auppoeed  to  he  in-lamb,  open  to  aU 
counties,  £8.  Mr.  Samuel  C.  PUgrim,  of  Burbage. 

For  the  best  pen  (of  five)  long-wooUed  ewe  Iambs,  open  to 
aU  counties,  £8,  Mr.  WiUiam  Everard,  of  Narborough  Wood. 

PIGS. 

In-pigged  or  suckUng  sow,  or  gelt,  breeding  open  to  all 
counties,  £5,  Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison,  CUpstone  House. 

Boar,  breeding  open  to  aU  eountiee,  £4,  Mr.  Jamee  Marriott, 
Floore.  ■ 

Fat  pig,  under  12  montha  dd,  ooen  to  aU  countiea,  £2,  Mr. 
G.  Beale,  Jun.,Froleaworth;  2ud,  £1,  to  ditto. 

By  Lord  Bemera.— -Fat  pig,  under  18  montha  old,  open  to 
all  countiea,  £2,  Mr.  G.  Beale,  jun,  Froleaworth ;  Snd,  £1, 
Mr.  Wm.  Benakin,  Rearabj. 

HORSES. 

By  Lord  Bemera.— Gelding  or  flUy  (two  yeara  old)  bona  fide 
the  propwty  of  a  peraon  occupying  at  leeat  50  acrea  aa  tenant, 
beet  adapted  to  the  general  purpoeea  of  agriculture  in  the 
coun^,  £5,  Mr.  J.  E.  Bennett,  Hnsbanda  Boaworth  Grange. 

By  Lord  Bemers.— Gelding  or  ftlly  (one  year  old)  aa  in  Claaa 
80,  £5,  Mr.  J.  E.  Bennett. 

In-foal  mare,  the  property  of  a  tenant  fanner,  beat  adapted 
for  the  general  purpoeea  of  agriculture,  £6,  Mr.  H.  B.  Wayte, 
Peatling. 

By  Lord  Beniera.-*Foal  beat  adapted  for  agriculture,  the 
property  of  a  tenant  farmer,  £8,  Mr.  John  Campion,  Shamford. 

By  Mr.  Thomaa  GUbert.— Cart  foal  by  Leioeaterahire  Hero, 
Young  England'a  Glory,  or  Derby,  £8,  Mr.  John  Campion, 
Shamford. 

EXTRA  STOCK. 

Breeding  beast  ahown  as  extra  stod^  £5,  C.  W.  Pseke^ 
Esq.,  M.P. 

By  C.  W.  Pscke,  Esq.,  M.P.— Fat  beast  shown  aa  extra 
stock,  a  silrer  cup,  value  £6  5s.,  Lord  Howe. 

By  C.  W.  Packe,  Eaq.,  M.P.— Pen  of  three  Leieeater  or 
long-wooUed  aheep,  ahown  aa  extra  atock,  a  aUver  cup,  value 
£5^  Mr.  Breedon  Everard,  Groby. 
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ROYAL    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY     OF    ENGLAND. 


A  Monthly  Council  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the 
2nd  of  December :  present,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
PoRTMAN,  Trustee,  in  the  Chair,  Lord  Walsingham, 
Lord  Sonthampton,  Lord  Ferersham,  Right  Hon.  the 
Speaker,  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wjnn,  Bart.,  M.P., 
Sir  John  V.  B.  Johnstone,  Bart.,  M  P.,  Mr.  Dyke 
Acland,  Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  Mr.  Bamett,  Mr.  Bar* 
thropp,  Mr.  Brandreth,  Mr.  Caldwell,  Mr.  Cartndish. 
Colonel  Challoner,  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  Mr.  Fisher 
Hobbs,  Mr.  Wren  Hoskyns,  Mr.  James  Ho?rard,  Mr. 
Jonas,  Mr.  Lawes,  Mr.  Milwood,  Mr.  Slaney,  M.P., 
Mr.  Banks  Stanhope,  M.P.,  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Torr, 
and  Mr.  Bnrch  Western. 

The  following  new  Members  were  elected : — 
Beat,  the  Hon.  and  Key.  Samuel,  Abbott* •  Ann,  Andorer 
Boweo,  Pryie,  Shrawardioe  Castle,  Sbrewtbnry 
Brown,  Edward,  Otkltnd*,  St.  Alban's 
Butler,  John  Field,  Childerditeh  Hall,  Brentwood 
Fry,  Thomas,  Bagltke  Farm,  Loogbredy,  Donetshire 
Oarduor.  Captain  Thomst,  Sea  View,  I^de,  lale  of  Wight 
Gibba,  Thomaa,  Down-itreet,  PioeadiHy,  London 
Graham,  Thomaa,  Jan.,  Abingdon,  Berkshire 
Hardacre,  Richard,  HelUfield,  Leeds 
KnoT,  OetaTiut  Newry,  South-CoUingham,  Newark,  Nottiog- 

hamthire. 
Locock.  Edmund,  South  Elkington,  Lonth 
Madjcwiek,  William,  jun.,  Aleiaton,  Lewes 
Minton,  Alfred,  Clewer  Court,  Windaor 
Mooraom,  C.  R.,  Cotbam,  Redcar,  Yorkshire 
Ostler,  John  Lely,  Grantham,  Lincolnshire. 
Purton,  William,  The  Woodhonae,  Cleobnry-Mortimer 
Sadler,  Benjamin  Greame,  Linen  Hall,  Belfast 
Simpaon,  Pinder,  Hendon,  Middleaex 
Smith,  Henry,  Brierley  Hill,  Dudley 
Turner,  Edvard  Rnsh,  St.  Peter'a  Iron  Works,  Ipswich 
Turner,  Frederick,  St.  Peter'a  Iron  Works,  Ipswich 
Veitch,  James,  Jan.,  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea 
Warner,  Henry,  Jun.,  Hawkley,  Petersfield 
Woodford,  William,  Bidford  Grange,  Alcester 
Yonge,  Rev.  William,  Rochboume,  Fordingbridge. 

FiNANCBS.— Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  presented  to  the  Council  the 
monthly  report  on  the  accounts  of  the  society,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  the  current  cash  balance  in  the 
hand  of  the  bankers  at  the  end  of  the  previous  month 
was  £153. 

ExPBNOEs. — Lord  Portman,  as  Chairman  of  the  Ex- 
penses Committee,  made  a  further  report  on  the  pro- 
gress of  the  committee  in  their  consideration  of  the 
various  topics  referred  to  them.  He  informed  the 
Council,  that  the  excess  of  payments  over  receipts  on  ac- 
count of  the  Salisbury  Meeting  had  been  considerably 
reduced  by  the  adoption,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  reooss- 
mendations  of  the  committee,  and  he  trusted  that  a  mnch 
further  reduction  would  be  effected,  not  only  by  a  steady 
adherence  to  economical  arrangement  on  the  one  hand, 
but  to  an  increase  in  the  receipts  on  the  other.  His 
lordship  concluded  his  communication  by  reading  to  the 
Council  the  several  details,  under  each  head  of  recom- 
mendation, which  the  report  containad. 

Prizb  Essay. — Mr.  Thompson,  Chairman  of  the 
Journal  Committee,  reported  the  following  adjudication 
in  the  class  of  Essays  and  Reports  : 

To  the  Rev.  William  Beeror,  of  Cowbridge,  Glsmorgsnahire, 
the  prize  of  £20,  for  the  beat  easqr  on  the  ooBaparatiTe  advan- 
tages of  enteiiog  upon  farms  in  spring  and  autuson,  with 
instructions  to   the  young  farmer  on  his  entering  at  either 


Agricultural  Chsmtstrt. — Mr.  Wren  Hoskyns, 
Chairman  of  the  Chemical  Committee,  read  to  the  Coun- 
cil a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  Professor  Way,  the  con- 
sultbg  chemist  of  the  Society,  dated  Milan,  the  20th  of 
November  last,  and  tendering  his  resignation  of  that 
office,  which  the  Council  accepted,  and  passed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Pirofbssor  Way  for  his  put  services  to  the 
Society  in  that  capacity.  A  special  committee  was  then 
appointed,  consisting  of  the  members  of  the  diemieal 
and  finance  committees,  with  the  addition  of  Lord  Fever* 
sham.  Mr.  Slaney,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  to 
consider  of  an  improved  arrangement  for  the  chemical 
business  of  the  Society. 

Agricultural  Implbmknts  and  Machikbrt.— > 
Colonel  Challoner,  Chairman  of  the  Implement  Com- 
mittee, read  the  following : 

REPORT. 

The  Implement  Committee  have,  agreeably  with  the  in- 
structions of  the  council,  afforded  an  opportunity  to  the  ex- 
hibitors and  judges  of  implements  and  machinery  at  the 
Society  *s  country  meetings,  during  the  last  three  years,  of 
offering  any  suggestions  relative  to^  the  construction  and 
trial  of  steajn-englnes  and  other  agricultural  machinery  at 
the  Chester  Meeting,  and  the  committee  received  fourteen 
communications  on  the  subject. 

The  committee  harhig  taken  these  snwestions,  and  the 
report  made  upon  them  by  the  Society^s  consoltinc  engi- 
neer, into  their  consideration,  beg  to  make  the  following 
recommendations  to  the  Council  :^ 

1.  That  in  steam-boilers  the  tubes  should  notbepkced 

neaier  to  each  other  than  one  inch. 

2.  That  the  evaporative  power  of  the  boiler  may,  if  thought 

neoessary,  be  ascertained. 
Remark  bp  Mr.  Xmos.— '*  This  course  appears  to  me 
to  be  good  only  indirectlv :  for  if  the  combination 
work  well  as  a  whole,  ana  in  its  marketable  form,  the 
Society  need  hardly  look  too  minutely  into  details, 
unless  they  see  fit  to  do  so.** 

3.  That  the  parts  of  the  steam-engines  should  admit  of 

being  taken  to  pieces,  and  their  parts,  as  well  as  those 
of  other  machines,  be  examined  as  to  mechanical  de- 
taU. 

4.  That  the  coal  used  in  the  getting-up  of  steam  be  selected 

and  weighed,  as  usual,  under  the  direction  of  the 

I'udges ;  and  although  the  Llangennych  variety  has  been 
litherto  used  as  a  constant  standard  for  marking  pro- 
gressive improvement  in  the  steam-engine,  on  account 
of  its  uniformity  of  character  and  absence  of  smoke  in 
combustion,  that  the  common  bituminous  ooal  of  the 
country  may  be  employed  in  its  place,  should  the  judges 
think  proper  to  adopt  it. 

5.  That  the  trials  of  steam-machinery  might,  in  future,  be 

conducted  under  sheds,  should  the  advantages  proposed 
to  be  gained  by  their  adoption  be  considered  equiva- 
lent to  the  expense  incurred  in  their  erection. 

6.  That  well-tested  self-acting  breaks  be  employed  in  the 

trials  of  steam-engines. 

7.  That  the  judges  be  at  liberty  to  employ,  as  heretofore, 

any  scheme  of  data  or  points  that  may,  in  their 
opinion,  best  lead  them  to  a  dear  decision  on  the  prac- 
tical value  of  any  engine  or  machine. 

8.  That  higher  prizes  ndgfit  be  ^ven  for  steam-engines,  on 

condition  that  the  pnzo-en^e  in  each  class  shall  be 
lodged  in  some  public  exhibition  during  the  period  while 
it  holds  the  pnse ;  and  that  the  maker  will  sup{>ly,  in 
each  case,  an  equal  machine  at  the  price  statea  in  his 
original  certificate  of  entiy. 
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Some  of  tliefamstkmt  offend  by  tlie  iamlement-makers 
totheoommittM  uiTo  been  found  to  be  either  dieeordant 
aaoDg  tbemnlTeB,  or  to  refer  to  coBditiont  Adopted  by 
the  Society  ftt  the  Carlisle  mttd  other  meetings;  others 
STB  oannectod  either  with  details  of  practical  management 
in  the  stewards*  and  judges'  departments,  or  with  qaestions 
on  which  the  committee  are  not  at  present  prepared  to  offer 
snj  recommendations  to  the  Coondl;— bnt  wherererthe 
committee  hare  foond  it  advisable,  ther  haTe  introduced 
into  the  conditions  and  regolations  of  the  proposed  prise- 
iheet  for  next  year  modificatioas  in  aoeordanoe  with  the  sug- 
gestions made  to  then. 

PRIZES  FOR  IMPLEMENTS-1868. 

The  oommittee  beg  to  recommend  the  following  prises  for 
implements  at  the  Chester  Meeting  :* 
Portsble  steam-engine^  aboTe  8  and  not  exceeding  12-  £ 

horsepower       25 

Portable  steam-engine,  not  exeeeding  8-hors6  power   ...  25 

Second-best  ditto 10 

Fliad  engine,  not  exceeding  10-horse  power    20 

Second-best  ditto 10 

Boiler  for  a  fixed  engine,  not  exceeding  10-horse  power  10 
Portable   thrashing-machine,   not  exceeding   6-horse 

power  ..  10 

Portable    thrashing-machine,  not  exceeding    8-horse 

power,  for  large  occnpatioBS 15 

Portable    thrash  ing-roacbine,  not   exceeding   B-horse 

power,  that  will  best  prepare  the  com  for  the  finishing 

oreMiog  machine  15 

Portable  combined  thrashing-machfaie,  that  will  best 

prepare  the  com  for  market,  not  exceeding  8-horse 

power 15 

Fixed  combined  steam  thrashing-machine,  for  preparing 

com  for  market,  not  exceeding  1 0-horse  power  • .  90 
Rxed  combined  stesm  thrashing-machine,  for  preparmg 

com  for  msrket,  not  exceeding  8-horse  power  . .   10 

Corn-dressing  machine 5 

Com- dressing  machine,  for  preparing  com  for  market  after 

being  riddled  and  screened       5 

8creenforcora 8 

Seremforseed 3 

Chaffcntter,  for  horse  or  steam-power 5 

8sooBd-best  ditto 8 

Cbaff<cntter,  for  hand-power       8 

Second-best  ditto 2 

Orin^ng-miU,  with  steel  or  stone  grinders,  for  grinding 

sgrieoHnral  produce  into  meal,  to  be  worked  by  horse 

or  steam-power  10 

Orinding-mul,  with  steel  grinders,  for  grinding  agricnl- 

torsi  produce 5 

linseed  or  eom-crosher 6 

Oilcske-breaker 5 

Oiktke  for  oommon  cake 8 

Bene^U,  to  be  worked  by  steam  or  other  power       .•  10 

Booe^ust  mill 5 

Turaip-cntter ,,        .,     8 

Tnnup-cntter,  for  hand-power     ..        ..        ••        ..     8 

Boot-pulper  3 

Chnin         ,     3 

Cheese-making  apparatus  .. 8 

Cheese-prese  3 

Viteellaneous  awards  for  essential  improvements  in  any 

of  the  implements  or  machinery  exhibited— 21  silver 

Any  new  implement,  such  sum  as  the  Council,  on  the 
teport  of  tne  judges,  may  think  proper  to  award. 

Should  the  Council  decide  again  to  ofier  the  prise  for  the 
hett  steam-cnltivator,  the  committee  recommend  that  it  be 
ofaed  m  precisely  the  same  terms  as  last  year. 

(Signed)  C.  B.  Challonbr,  Chairman. 

CONDITIONS  OP  THE  PORTABLE  OTEAM 
ENGINE. 

I*  Om  vf  the  portable  steam  engines  mist  not  be  move 
via  sight  horses  nominal  power,  nor  mnst  the  dismetsr  of 
H(  eyUader  ba  more  than  9|  inches.  The  one  above  sight 
■*<t  not  eieeed  twelve  horses  nominal  power,  muit  have  two 
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eyfindsrs,  and  the  diaaatar^f  each  cjliad* 
Siaehes. 

2.  llMtQbes  in  the  boiler  must  not  ha  less  than  8i  iaehes 
diaoseter,  not  less  than  No.  12  oa  the  metal  gauge  in  thick- 
ness, nor  plseed  a  less  distance  apsrt  than  one  inch  from  each 
other.  The  tube  plates  must  be  nude  of  either  "  Lowmoor* 
or  "Bowling"  iron,  and  the  "  trade  mark"  of  the  iron  com- 
pany must  be  legible  on  each  plate. 

8.  The  exhibitor  will  be  required  to  fnraish  to  the  Society, 
along  with  the  spedfiestion,  a  hmgitudiaal  end  transverse 
sectional  plan  of  the  boiler,  showing  the  sction  of  the  fire 
upon  tht.  flues,  and  also  to  state  in  writing  :— 
(a)  Hie  thiekness  and  quality  of  the  boiler  plates. 

(h)  The  diameter  of  the  eyliader. 

(c)  The  length  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston. 

(d)  The  number  of  revolutions,  and  diameter  of  the  erank 

and  shsft,  which  must  be  msde  of  wrought  iron,  j 

(e)  The  diameter  and  weight  of  the  fly-wheeL 

(/)  The  diameter  of  the  driving  pulley  (whieh  must  not 
be  less  thsn  6  inehee  wide,  nor  move  at  a  less 
velocity  than  1,600  feet  per  minate).  A  seeond 
pulley  must  slso  be  fitted,  and  which  mnst  not  be 
less  than  5  inches  wide,  nor  move  at  a  less  velocity 
than  900  (eet  per  nuaute,  for  driving  ebsff-cutting 
or  other  msehines  requiring  a  slower  BH>tion  than 
can  be  given  by  the  Isrge  driving  pulley. 

ig)  The  number  of  horse-powcr  the  engine  is  csleulated 
to  work  at. 

4.  The  engine  muit  be  provided  with  a  good  water-gauge, 
and  with  a  short  pieoe  of  pipe  fitted  with  a  eoek,  having  a 
thread  to  fit  the  |-inch  gas  pipe,  for  the  pnrpoee  of  fixing  a 
preesnre  gauge. 

5.  If  the  engine  be  worked  on  the  expsniive  principle,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  means  used  for  cutting  off  the  stesm  be  of  a 
simple  charscter.  No  force-pump  must  be  fitted  with  mora 
than  two  valves,  and  these  must  be  eaiy  of  access.  If  a  hester 
for  water  be  used,  it  must  be  so  eoastrueted  thst  the  engine 
will  work  either  with  or  without  it. 

6.  The  Society  will  be  empowered  to  seleet  any  of  the 
engines  exhibited,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  other  machinery 
under  trial,  and  will  pay  the  exhibitor  £1  per  dsy  for  the  use 
of  the  engine  and  a  competent  attendant  during  the  time  the 
serviees  of  such  engfaie  msy  be  required. 

7.  In  adjudicating  on  tlie  merits  of  the  engine,  refereaee 
will  be  had  to  the  nmpUdty  of  construction  and  the  probable 
durability  of  the  engine,  considered  as  a  whole  and  in  detsil, 
slso  the  portabili^  of  the  engine,  without  losing  sight  of  the 
strength  required  for  saflsty,  the  cconosiy  of  working,  and  the 
priee. 

8.  The  Judges  wiU  be  instructed  to  have  the  boilers  filled 
properly  with  water,  the  steam  got  up  to  the  working  pressure 
of  45  lbs.  on  tbe  square  inch,  the  engine  set  to  work  for  a 
short  time,  and  then  cooled  down. 

9.  The  exhibitor  will  then  be  required  to  take  the  engine  to 
pieces  in  the  presence  of  the  Judges,  and  withdraw  the  piston, 
slide,  expsnsion  valve,  end  pump  vslves,  for  examination. 
Two  men  will  only  be  allowed  to  assiit  in  the  operstion,  and 
the  time  of  taking  to  pieces  and  replsdng  tbe  parts  will  be 
noted.  When  the  whole  is  put  together  the  engine  will 
undeigo  the  trisl  of  working  in  the  oi^inary  manner,  and  in 
Bccordanee  with  the  practice  of  former  meetings.  If  after  trial 
the  Judges  should  require  any  one  or  more  of  the  tubes  with- 
drawn for  examination,  the  exhibitor  shall  withdraw  such  tube 
or  tubes. 

CONDITIONS  OP  FDOBD  STEAM  ENGINES. 

1.  The  fixed  stesm  engine  must  not  be  more  thsn  ten  horses 
nominsl  power,  and  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  must  not 
exceed  li|  indies. 

2.  The  exhibitor  will  not  be  required  to  bring  a  boiler,  as 
steam  will  be  furnished  by  boilers  supplied  by  the  Society, 
but  he  will  be  required  to  u  the  engine,  alio  to  find  the  nsate- 
rials  for  doing  so,  at  his  own  expense,  snd  in  such  a  position 
in  the  Trial  Yard  as  may  be  pointed  out  to  him. 

8.  He  must  also  furnish  the  Society  with  plsns  snd  specifi- 
cations, fully  describing  the  boiler  and  fittings  that  he  would 
supply  to  his  eustomer  with  the  engine  he  exhibits,  such 
boiler  to  possess  the  oapscity  of  26  superficial  feet  of  effiBetive 
heating  surfsce  and  i  of  one  foot  of  efliective  fire-grate  for 
each  hone-power  of  tne  nominal  power  of  the  engine.    No 
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tubes  wiU  bt  aUowed  of  1cm  diatteter  than  8i  inckei,  nor 
thinner  thin  No.  12  on  the  metal  gauge.  Alio  the  leading 
partienlars  of  the  engine  he  intends  to  exhibit ;  such  at— 

(a)  The  horse-power  of  the  engine. 

(6)  The  diameter  of  the  cylinder. 

(e)  The  length  of  stroke. 

id)  The  number  of  strokes  per  minute. 

(e)  The  diameter  of  crank-ihaft. 
~  The  diameter  and  weight  of  fly* wheel, 


15 


'g)  The  diameter  of  dririog  pulley  (which  should  not  be 
less  than  7  inches  wide,  nor  travel  Icaa  than  1/ 


1,200 


feet  per  minute). 
The  greatest  attention  wiU  be  paid  by  the  Mechanical 
Judges  to  the  drawings  and  specifications  relating  to 
the  boilers  of  the  Prize  Fixed  Engines.  Such 
drawings  and  specifications  will  remain  the  copyright 
property  of  the  Society ;  and  will  be  pubUahed  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Society  for  the  purpose  of  guiding 
its  members  in  making  their  porchtaes. 

4.  The  engine  exhibited  must  be  supplied  with  a  goremor, 
and  have  a  starting-oock  to  regulate  the  supply  of  steam,  and 
be  fitted  with  a  thread  equal  to  the  2-inch  gaa  pipe. 

5.  If  the  engine  is  worked  on  the  expansire  principle,  a 
simple  means  must  be  used  for  cutting  off  the  steam.  No 
force-pump  must  be  fitted  with  mora  than  two  TalTes,  and 
these  must  be  easy  Of  aecess.  If  a  heater  for  water  be  used, 
it  must  be  so  constructed  that  the  engine  will  work  either 
with  or  without  it. 

7.  In  a4jadtcating  on  the  merits  of  the  fixed  engines,  refer- 
ence will  be  had  to  the  price,  aimplidtY  of  construction,  pro- 
.  bable  durability  of  the  whole  and  in  detafl,  and  the  means 
provided  for  easy  access  to  the  working  parts,  and  to  economy 
of  fuel. 

CONDITIONS  OF  FIXED  STEAM  BOILERS.— 
"SPECIAL  PRIZE." 
The  boiler  must  poisess  an  e£fective  heating  snrfiice  of  25 
superficial  feet  ana  three-fourths  oi  one  foot  superficial  of 
eflrectire  fire-grate  surface  for  each  nominal  hone-power. 
Clear  and  concise  drawings  and  specifications,  with  the 
cost  of  forming  the  boiler-setting,  with  its  flues  and  nas- 
aagea  up  to  the  entrance  into  a  chiinney,  must  be  furnished 
to  the  Society,  for  publication,  should  the  Council  think  fit 
to  publish  them. 

If  tubes  are  used,  none  less  than  8  inches  diameter  and  1 
inch  apart  will  be  allowed ;  and  no  tube-plates  shall  be  used 
which  are  not  made  either  of  **  Low  Moor"  or  Bowling  iron, 
and  bearing  the  ironmaster's  tradingmark«  Thefittings  which 
the  exhibitor  supplies  must  be  shown  with  the  boiler,  and  a 
guarantee  given  that  he  will  supply  the  public  with  boilers 
and  fittings  of  a  similar  description,  at  the  price  named,  for 
twelve  months  certain  after  the  prixe  has  been  awarded  to 
the  exhibitor. 

CONDITIONS    OF    CHAFF-CUTTERS    AND 
MILLS. 

Chaff-cutters  will  be  required  to  cut  chaff  three-eighths 
of  one  inch  in  length,  in  the  trial.  The  exhibitor  may  pro- 
vide means  for  cutting  various  lengths,  to  show  the  useful- 
ness of  his  production.  The  Judges  will  be  instructed  to 
use  thin  slips  of  wood  for  determining  the  length  of  chaff 
cut ;  and  if  the  deviation  from  the  given  length  of  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  is,  in  their  judgment,  too  much  departed 
from,  they  may  refirain  from  takinjt  any  notice  of  the  ma- 
chine in  question ;  and  in  estimating  the  umgkt  of  chaff 
cut,  allowance  must  be  made  and  taken  according  to  the 
length  of  chaff  cut. 

Qrinding  mills  will  be  fairly  set  to  work,  and  their  pro- 
duction compared  with  a  sample  which  tne  Judges  snail 
cause  to  be  produced  by  one  mill,  and  which  produce  shall, 
in  their  estimation,  be  adapted  for  the  femners*  purposes 
of  feeding.  The  mill  under  trial  shall  be  **  set**  until  it 
produces  like  meal;  and  the  time^  powevytaid  quantity  of 
vork  noted. 

Steel  mills  for  grinding  will  not  be  expected  to  produce 
softened  meal,  although^  any  mill  or  combination,  with 
rollers  or  otherwise,  which  will  do  so,  will  receive  consi- 
deration from  the  Judges ;  but  mills  of  this  class  generally 
will  be  tried  and  compared  in  the  class  as  grincungmHb 
with  stones  are  compared  in  their  class. 


SPEED  AND  PRESSURE. 

All  implements  turned  by  the  winch  or  hand-crank  shall 
not  be  worked,  at  any  trial,  beyond  the  following  speed- 
namely.  42  revolutions  per  minute  for  12-inch  crank,  87 
reyolutions  for  14-inch  crank,  32  revolutions  for  16-inch 
crank ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  winch-handle  which  must  be 
supplied  with  the  machine,  for  the  purpose  of  trial,  a  pulley 
not  less  than  4  inches  wide,  of  the  same  radius  as  the 
winch,  must  be  fitted  to  each  machine.  The  machine,  in 
its  trial,  will  be  driven  by  the  pulley  of  the  testing  ma- 
chine, which  pulley  is  31  inches  diameter,  snd  will  make 
32^  revolutions  per  minute. 

Chafl'-cutting  and  other  small  machines,  worked  usually 
by  horses  and  by  steam  power,  will  be  worked,  when  under 
trial,  by  pulleys  not  less  than  5^  inches  wide,  moving  with 
a  velocity  ot  or  about,  900  feet  per  minute. 

Exhibitors  are  requested  to  pay  particular  attention  to 
the  instructions  given  for  the  speea  and  working  of  their 
machines,  as  the  Judges  may  refuse  to  try  any  machine  not 
fitted  in  accordance  with  the  instructions. 

The  working  pressure  of  steam  to  be  451bs.  per  square 
inch,  which  must  not  be  exceeded. 

The  Council  adopted  this  report,  and  ordered  that  its 
recommendationa  should  be  introduced  into  the  imple- 
ment prixe  sheet  for  the  Cheater  Meeting,  now  in  the 
preu,  and  awaiting  publication. 

AoB  or  BuiLs. — On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Torr, 
seconded  by  Mr.  MQward,  it  was  decided  that  the  age 
at  whidi  the  old  Bulla  might  compete  should  be  ndaed 
from  four  to  six  yean. 

Poultry  Show.— Mr.  Milward  gave  notice,  that 
at  the  Monthly  Council,  in  February  next,  he  riioold 
move  that  after  1858  there  shall  be  no  exhibitioii  of 
Poultry  at  the  ooontry  meetiiiga  of  the  Society. 

Entry  Fbbb  and  Shbooino. — Hie  Expentea  Com- 
mittee having  called  the  attention  of  the  Council  to  the 
contribution  which,  in  their  opinion,  the  exhibiton  of 
stock  (as  in  the  case  of  those  of  implements)  ahoold 
make  toward  the  great  expenses  incurred  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  their  animala  during  the  ahow,  it  was 
resolved  that  exhibitors  of  stock  should  contribate  to 
the  expenses  of  the  yard.  It  was  then,  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Torr,  resolved,  '*11iat  the  charge  for  all  stock 
exhibited  shall  be  5s.  for  each  entry,  in  addition  to  the 
lOs.  paid  by  non-members."  This  resolution  was 
ordered  to  be  added  to  the  prixe  sheet. 

SHOWYARO.^Lord  Portman,  as  Chairman  of  the 
General  Chester  Committee,  read  to  the  Conndl  the 
report  of  that  committee,  in  which  it  was  strongly  re- 
commended that  the  arrangements  for  the  showyard 
at  Chester  should  be  finally  settled  by  February  next ; 
and  with  a  view  to  enable  the  council  to  decide  on  the 
arrangement  to  be  adopted,  the  committee  would  be  pre- 
pared by  that  time  to  lay  before  them  the  plan  which 
the  committee  vrould  recommend  for  adoption. 

Dinner. — On  the  motion  of  Sir  Watkin  Wynn,  Bart., 
M.P.y  seconded  by  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  the  Council  post- 
poned until  their  monthly  meeting  in  February  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  question  whether  any  dinner 
should  be  ordered  under  the  responsibility  of  the  society. 
Mr.  Banks  Stanhope,  M.P.,  gave  notice  of  the  follow- 
ing motion  he  should  bring  forward  on  that  occasion  :— 
*'  That  no  dinner  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England  shall  for  the  future  take  place  at  the  annual 
country  meeting,  unless  the  locality  shall  guarantee  a 
sufficient  number  of  tickets  to  defray  the  expense." 

Implbmbnt  Judges. — The  Coundi  decided  that  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Implonent  Committee,  in  eacJi 
year,  to  report  to  the  Council  the  number  of  judges  re- 
quired for  the  implement  department,  previously  to  the 
meeting  of  the  committee  for  the  selection  of  judges. 
The  Council  retolfed  not  to  adopt  the  recommendatloii 
of  the  Expenses'  Committee  on  the  qaeitlon  of  the  nam- 
ber  of  the  judges  of  stock. 
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Orders  of  Council.  — On  the  motion  of  Lord 
Portmtn,  nconded  by  Mr.  Raymond  Barker ,  the  fol« 
lowing  motion  wai  agreed  to  :  '*  That  it  be  a  bye-law 
of  the  aodetjy  that  no  order  in  council  ihall  be  altered 
without  one  dear  month's  preYiooi  notice  being  giren 
to  each  member  of  the  council." 

CoDK  OP  Byk-laws.— On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Fiaher 
Hobba,  aeoonded  by  Mr,  Brandreth  Gibbs,  the  Coonoil 
ordered  that  the  bye-lawi  and  resolntions  of  oounoil, 
whidi  are  now  in  force,  be  collected  together,  complete 
up  to  the  end  of  the  pretent  year,  and  printed  for  the 
vae  of  the  memben  of  council. 

VicK-PRSsiDBNT.^-On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Raymond 
Barker,  aecooded  bT  Lord  Fereraham,  Viaoount  Evenley 
waa  manimoualy  ttected  a  lioe-preaident  of  the  aoeiety, 
m  the  plaoe  of  the  late  Earl  Fitswilliam. 

Rbsponsibilitt  of  Implbmbnts  AMD  Stock.— 
On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibba,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Fiaher  Hobba,  the  following  resolutiona  were  agreed 
to:— 

That  in  fatue  tha  dehreiy  orden  whi^  are  now  in  un  for 
both  live  atodc,  implonflott,  8te.,  be  diteoDtinned. 

That  adaoae  be  inMrted  in  the  conditkmt  statiog  that  the 
aeciety  wfil  not  in  any  eue  hold  itaelf  rMpouible  for  any  Iom, 
damage^  or  mts-dalivery  of  raeh  Uve  stoek  or  iiaptementi,  or 
other  artieiM  odubited  at  the  •ociety's  tbowt. 

MsTROPOLrrAN  Mbbtinf.— -On  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Brandreth  Gisbb,  seconded  by  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  a 
committee  waa  appointed  »-  consisting  of  Lord 
Portman,  Lord  Walsingham,  Lord  Feveraham,  the 
Speaker,  Mr.  Bamett,  Mr.  Brandreth,  Colonel 
Challoner,  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  Mr. 
WrenUoakyns,  Sir  JohnV.  B.  Johnstone,  Bart.,  M.P., 
Mr.  Jonas,  Mr.  Milward,  Mr.  Thompson,  and  Mr. 
Torr— to  oonsider  the  following  subject,  and  to  repoit 
their  recommendations  to  the  C  ouncil,  tix.,  as  to  how 
far  it  will  be  expedient  for  the  Society  to  make  applica- 
tion  to  the  Royal  Commiaaioners  for  permiaaion  to  hold 
a  ahow,  in  an  early  year,  on  the  admirable  site  which  the 
land  lying  between  the  Kenaington  and  Brompton  roads, 
and  adjacent  to  that  portion  of  Hyde  Park  on  which  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851  was  held,  now  offers  for  the 
purpoaea  of  the  Society,  if  such  permission  can  be  ob- 
tained* 

LncTtTRRs  AHD  MusBUM.- Mr.  Henry  Cole  com- 
municated to  the  Council,  on  the  part  of  the  Committee 
ot  Council  on  Education,  an  offer  to  the  Society,  under 
certain  conditions,  of  the  use  of  the  museum  and  lecture 
room  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  The  Council 
recciTod  this  communication  with  an  acknowledgment 
of  their  thanks. 

Railways.— Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs  called  the  attention 
of  the  Council  to  the  great  adrantage  of  obtaining,  if 
poaaiblo,  earlier  decisions  from  the  railway  companies 
of  the  ladlities  they  are  willing  to  grant  to  the  Society's 
Exhibitors  at  the  Coontry  Meetfaigs,  and  the  Secretary 
waa  direotod  to  enter  into  commu^catlon  with  the  dif* 
ferent  companiea  on  that  point. 

STBA1I-8FADB. — Msjor-Gcneral  Grey  transmitted  to 
the  Council,  by  direction  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  Consort, 
a  communication  addressed  to  His  Royal  Highness  on 
the  subject  of  a  steam-spade  recently  iuTented  in  the 
United  States.  The  Council  ordered  an  acknowledg- 
BMUt  of  their  thanka  for  the  fkTour  of  this  communica- 
tioo,  which  they  referred  to  the  Implement  Committee. 


The  Halp-tbarlt  Mbbting  of  members  waa 
held  on  Friday  last,  at  the  Society's  House,  HanoTer 
Square.  The  chair  waa  taken  at  11  o'clock  by  the 
President  of  the  year,  Lord  Bemers.  Among  those 
present  wore  Lord  Ferersliam,  Col.  Challoner,  Mr. 


Barrow,  M.P.,  Lieut.-Col.  Townley,  Mr.  R.  Barker, 
Mr.  Bramston,  M.P.,  Mr.  Slaney,  M.P.,  Mr.  Bad- 
ham,  Mr.  W.  F.  Hobbs,  Mr.  Barthropp,  Mr.  B. 
Webster,  Mr.  H.  Wilson,  Mr.  Sainsbury,  Professor 
Simonds,  Professor  Way,  Mr.  H.  Corbet,  Mr.  Jonas 
Webb,  the  Rev.  James  Linton,  Mons.  Trehonnais,  Mr. 
J.  C.  Nesbit,  Mr.  Jonathan  Gray,  Mr.  Moore  (WUto), 
Mr.  S.  Sydney,  Sec,  kc. 

The  Secreta^,  Mr.  Hudson,  read  the  following 
report  of  the  Council  :— 

REPORT. 
The  Society  has  gtiaed  tinoe  the  last  half-yearly  meeting  150 
new  memben  on  its  l»t,  and  oonuttt,  at  the  preeeat  tmie,  of— 
88  Life  Qoremori, 
135  A,aDual  GoYeraors, 
908  Life  Memben, 
4074  Annual  Memben,  and 
18  Honorary  Memben. 

5218 

The  Council  ha?e  unaoimootly  elected  Viseount  ETenley 
one  of  the  Vioe-Preeidenti  of  the  Society,  in  the  place  of  the 
late  Etrl  FitswilHam. 

Hie  faaded  capital  of  the  Society  standi  at  £9;264  8i.  lid. 
in  the  New  Three-per-cents.  Stock. 

Profciior  Way,  the  Contnltinc-Chemiit  of  the  Society, 
haTiDf  tendered  hit  resignation  of  that  office,  which  the  Coun- 
cil bare  accepted,  a  apedal  Committee  has  been  appointed  to 
report  to  the  Coonci),  in  Febroary  next,  their  reeommenda- 
tions  of  arrangemeata  to  be  adopted  for  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  that  appointment. 

Profestor  Simonds,  the  Veterinary-Inspector  of  the  So- 
ciety, has  made  his  report  to  the  Conucil  of  his  obaenrations 
and  inreatigations  abroad,  on  the  oeeurrenoeand  natore  of  the 
Cattle-plague  on  the  confines  of  Poland,  Pruaiia,  and  Auatria ; 
and  the  Council  haye  traaamitted  to  the  Highland  and  Agri- 
eoltural  Society  of  Sootlaod,  and  to  the  Royal  Agricultural 
ImproTemeot  Society  of  Ireland,  a  counterpart  of  that  report. 
Profeaaor  Simonda  has  alto  made  aeveral  yerbal  reporta  to 
the  Council  on  his  ioTettigations  into  the  nature  o(  diaeaaes 
which  have  broken  out  in  sereral  parts  of  the  country  among 
the  cattle  and  iheep  of  memben  o(  the  Sodety.  He  has  also 
expreaaed  to  the  CouncU  his  dsddcd  conTiction  of  the  conta- 
gions character  of  that  fatal  and  pRvalent  malady  pleuro- 
pneumonia. 

The  Saliabnry  Meeting  haa  been  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able astemblsges  of  live-stock  and  implements  ever  held  in 
this  country.  Almost  uniform  excellenoe  distinguiahed  the 
several  daaaea  of  the  animala  exhibited,  while  the  implementa 
were  marked  by  a  high  degree  of  aimplidty  combined  with 
efficiency.  The  Show  itaelf,  too,  waa  one  of  the  largeit  ever 
held  by  the  Society,  and  was  attended  by  a  icreater  number  of 
visitonthan  on  any  former  occasion.  The  aneoeaa  of  that 
meeting  affords  to  the  Council  a  well-groonded  assunnce  of 
the  practical  value  of  the  Society's  opentiona  in  earrying  out 
the  great  national  objects  for  which  it  was  founded ;  and  en- 
courages them  in  their  oontinued  endeavoun  to  render  the 
future  country  meetings  still  matt  effective,  if  possible,  in 
promoting  agricultural  improvement  throughout  the  kingdom, 
without  the  ri«k  of  infringbg  to  an  injurious  extent  on  the  ftnac- 
oial  resouroea  of  the  Society.  lu  order  to  combine  these  object  s 
the  Council  have  under  their  consideration  the  adoption  of 
aeveral  proposed  plana  which  appear  likely  to  lead  to  improved 
arrangementa  in  the  Couotor  Meeting  department.  The 
Mayor  and  Corpontion  of  Saliabnry  and  the  Local  Committee 
co-opented  most  cordially  with  the  Council  in  carrying  out 
the  details  of  the  Meeting  to  ao  aucceasful  an  iiiue ;  and  the 
Memben  were  indebted  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert, 
M.P.,  for  the  reception  he  gave  them  at  Wilton ;  to  Mr.  Raw- 
leoce  and  Mr.  Squarey,  for  the  inspection  of  their  water 
meadows;  and  to  Mr.  Sqntrey  for  the  intereating  lectura  he 
deliwed  on  the  occaaion,  in  explanation  of  their  construction 
and  peculiar  value;  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Stephen  Mills  for  his 
invitation  to  inspect  the  light-land  aystem  of  WilUbire  farm- 
ing, as  carried  out  on  his  own  extensive  farma  in  that  coun^. 

The  Conotry  Meeting  to  be  held  i.ext  year  at  Chester  nill 
be  distinguished  by  the  unusual  amount  ol  Local  Prises  plsccd 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Society  by  the  Local  Committee  of  that 
dty,  by  the  triennial  exhibition  and  trial  of  steam  engines  and 
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agriflBltiinl  sttiai  miehiiMrf  g tntrAUf,  tnd  by  the  pMoliar 
adfiDtagM  of  iti  poiitioQ  in  rtftrenee  to  railway  ooDmnBieation. 
Tba  local  prizei  mtj  be  reprtaented   by  the  fcUowiof 
daaaiAcation  :** 

Cheahiie  Oheete  (made  in  the  dittriet)  . .  £490 

Dairy  Maids  and  Ohecaa  Makera 81 

Dairy  Cattle 170 

HorMB Sl« 

WeUh  Cattle 195 

Establiahed  Breeds  (not  inclodiog  Short* 

homa,  Herefords,  or  Derons) 80 

Sheep    (Welah,  Shropahire-Downs,    and 

Cheviots)   880 

£1281 
The  priies  of  the  Society  for  the  Cheater  Meeting  are  in- 
cluded in  the  following  achednlea  :— 

I.— LivB  Stock. 

Short-homed  Cattle   ..•JSITO 

Hereforda    170 

Devons    , ,     170 

Cattle  of  other  Breeda  .., ••...       45 

Agricultural  Horses   180 

Dray  Horaea   t*..**       75 

Other  Horses •...,,.,.     105 

Leicester  Sheep 90 

Southdown  Sheep   90 

Long  WooUed  Sheep 90 

Short  WooUed  Sheep 90 

Piga 80 

Poultry    119 

£U24 
XL— Impumbmts  and  Machinbrt. 

Portable  Steam  Engfaiea £60 

Fixed  Steam  Enginea 80 

Boiler  for  a  Fixed  Steam  Bngine 10 

Portable  Thrashing  Machinea 65 

Fixed  Thruhiog  Machines 80 

Corn  Dreasing  Machinea 10 

ScreenforCom 8 

Screen  for  Seed 8 

Chaff  Cuttera 18 

OriadingMUU 16 

linseed  or  Com  Crusher 6 

Oilcake  Breakers 8 

BoneMUl   10 

Bone-dost  Mill f 

Turnip  Cutters 8 

RootPulper 8 

Chum 8 

Cheese-making  Apparatua  ..•• 8 

OheesePress 8 

Steam-CultiTator 600 

£778 

Miaeellaneons  awarda 21  Silver  Medala. 

The  Prise  Sheets,  containing  the  special  terms  in  whidi 
these  Tarioos  prises  are  offered,  the  conditiooa  under  which 
the  competition  for  them  will  take  place,  and  the  general 
regulations  for  exhibition  and  trial,  are  now  in  the  press,  and, 
when  finally  corrected,  will  be  ready  for  distribution.  The 
Implement  Prise  Sheet  will  include  the  reeommeodationa  of 
the  Implement  Committee,  in  reference  to  the  suggeations 
obtained  by  a  circular  issued,  by  order  of  the  CoundC  to  each 
exhibitor  in  that  department,  and  to  each  of  the  Implement 
Judgea,  during  the  last  three  years. 

By  Order  of  the  Council, 

Jambs  Hudson,  Secretary. 
London,  Decembtr,  1857. 

The  Bar.  J.  Linton  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

Mr.  MooRB  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  SiDNBT  said  it  would  be  in  the  reeollootion  of  some  of 
the  gentlemen  present,  that  the  laft  occasion  on  which  tboy 
had  an  opportunity  of  expressing  an  opinion  upon  the  manner 
in  which  the  Society'a  affaire  were  conducte<C  wu  at  Salis- 
bury, in  the  month  of  July.  On  that  occuion  he  made  some 
obterVBtiona  in  lefoience  to  that  aubjeot,  and  aU  who  knew 


him,  he  waa  tni^  would  believe  that  m  any  obaervatMms  he 
might  make  he  was  actuated  aolely  by  the  warmest  wiabea  for 
the  Society.  Now,  he  felt  that  he  was  perfectly  justified  in  call- 
ing the  attention  of  the  CouncU  and  members  to  this  sulgeet, 
because,  although  they  had  prepared  a  very  flourishing  report 
of  the  Society's  proceedings,  thev  could  not  help  being  aware, 
from  the  little  information  which  oosed  out  from  tisse  to 
time,  that  the  financca  of  the  Society  wen  not  in  so  satisfiMtory 
a  atate  aa  eould  be  daairMl.  That  feet  waa  proved  by 
the  eireamstanee  that  a  eommittee,  over  which  Lord  Portman 
pre4ded«  had  leveral  tioiBa  invaatigated  the  eonditioa  of  tbe 
finanoM,  and  that  in  order  to  improve  them  it  had  been  found 
necessary  to  recommend  the  reduction  of  czpensei  of  ■ 
necessary  and  important  diaracter.  For  instance,  just  befon 
the  SaliiDury  Meeting,  in  the  summer,  the  Finance  Conmittee 
reeommended  that  tbe  aerviecs  of  a  number  of  the  judfres 
should  be  dispensed  with,  and  that  the  payosenU  made  to  the 
yardmen  should  be  diseontinoed.^[Colonel  Chaulonbb  i  It 
wu  not  the  Finanee  Committee  who  did  thst ;  it  was  the 
Bvpeuae  Committee.] -^But  in  this  inataace  they  considered  it 
so  closely,  that  it  appealed  a  mistake  ww  made ;  for,  when  the 
report  of  the  committee  came  before  other  parties  more  expe« 
rienced  than  themselves,  the  recommendation  aa  to  the  judges 
was  disregarded.  The  Jodgee,  whom  it  was  proposed  to  dis- 
pense witb,  were  re-appointed ;  and  even  then  it  was  found 
that  the  genttemen  at  Salisbury,  whe  had  that  business  m 
their  hands— notwithstanding  all  their  aeal  and  indoetry— wese 
greatly  over-worked.  If.  then,  the  Society  waa  in  s«oh  a  eeadi* 
tion  that  reduction  of  expenditure,  reeemassBded  by  a  eoasasit- 
tee,  eould  Bot  be  efliKted  with  tdvanlvge  to  the  SoeiBty,  it  most 
be  evident  that  lomethiBg  wta  wanted  to  be  done.  They 
wert  now  in  the  20th  jctr  of  the  history  of  the  society. 
During  that  period  it  had  doubtlesa  effected  great  thinga,  and 
it  had  held  amagnifioent  exhibition  every  year;  but  what 
waa  the  reason  they  had  not  an  income  sufficient  to  do  largely 
and  liberally  all  that  waa  required?  Troe,  after  a  falling  off 
in  the  number  of  'membera  for  a  aeries  of  yeara,  the  tide  had 
turned,  and  their  ranka  were  beginning  to  ineraaae.  Still 
there  waa  aomething  that  ought  to  be  done  which  had  not 
been  done,  for  the  number  of  membera  was  much  leaa  than  it 
waa  ten  yeara  ago,  although  agrieolture  waa  never  in  a  mors 
flonrisUng  eoadition  than  at  the  prsaent  moment  j  and,  instesd 
of  a  fow  gentlsmsn  hsit  snd  there  feeling  an  intereat  in  experi- 
msntal  forming,  there  was  soatoelv  a  pariah  in  Bngland  in  which 
aome  tenant  farmer  or  other  had  not  been  carryiof  out  culti- 
vation in  a  high  and  improved  style  (Hear,  hear).  Now,  he 
believed  that,  inasmuch  as  there  were  10,000  psiriehes  in  the 
kingdom,  there  waa  no  reason  whatever  why,  it  the  society 
were  properiy  conducted,  it  should  not  have  10,000  membcfs. 
But  ttiey  had  6,000  masabers,  horn  whom  « large  iBOOOM  was 
derived.  NevertheleBs,  they  had  only  ooe  gieat  event  in  tbs 
year,  and  that  wis  their  annnsl  oonntiy  show.  On  those  occa« 
aiona  they  certainly  did  brin^  the  world  together,  and  acoom- 
(dished  great  thii^^.  But,  m  his  opinion,  it  was  not  enough 
to  do  great  thinga  onoe  a-vW ;  and  if  they  glanced  at  other 
sdentmc  societies  it  would  be  seen  that  those  institutions 
created  many  opportunitiea  for  bringing  their  assodatee 
together.  IVue,  the  aodety  had  ita  Wednesday  meetings ; 
but  all  who  were  in  the  least  aaqnainted  with  them  knew  thai; 
aa  at  present  eondneted,  they  weit  vesy  little  bettet  than  a 
faree;  for  thia  reaaoB,  that  no  annonnoemsnt  ww  made 
of  the  bnainesa  to  be  transacted  on  those  days— a  oohtn 
of  proceeding  which  wu  condemned  by  the  practice  of  tbe 
other  societies  of  England.  It  had  happened  again  and  again 
that  interesting  discussions  bad  taken  place  at  these  weekly 
meetings,  and  that  thoae  diaenaaiona  wave  net  repoilod  in  tbe 
joumsls  whieh  dreulated  among  the  tenant  formera,  aimply 
because  it  was  the  absurd  and  mistaksn  rule  to  eselude  re» 
porten;  while  the  oflkisl  ittgofi  wis  so  meagm^  that 
little  information  waa  to  be  gleaned  from  it,  and  very  often 
even  that  did  not  find  ita  way  into  the  hands  of  the  public 
until  months  sfter.  As  an  Instance  of  this,  let  him 
remind  them  of  what  took  place  hist  year,  when  the 
whole  agricultural  worid  being  alarmed  by  the  progress  of 
the  fstal  cattle  diaease  on  the  Continent,  the  aociety 
eommiasioned  Professor  Simonds  to  go  abroad  and  ssahe  a 
report  upon  the  snbjeet.  The  learned  profossor  rstuned 
homoi  and  read  a  moat  interesting  paper  to  us; 
but  it  never  appeaMd.  tbongh  he  heard  now  that  it  was 
about  to  be  pnblishsd.    T%m  m»  qq  dfobt  they  might 
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Mfkmj  wMia  m^  Adopt  tte  d«pto  aallMd  of  MBMiieiiig 

vkatpM«BVM«U  bt  iwidl  m  tbcir  mMtian,  umI  allowug 
i  wko  iffNMBlad  the  agriflaHiina  ptMn  to 
«ffi  tiM  &aiHioiL  H6b6lMfod.alMbthatthe 
i*ttt*wi  ^  >mIi  a  pUa  vookl  eiMte  mw  tettNtt  !■  tke 
■Mielj,  nd  lugtty  MffMot  tiM  luibv  of  Hb  Mmbwt. 
TiM  MBrt  MbJMt  to  wUoh  bo  woold  alhidi  wao  tbo  JoufMl ; 
aad  ho  ^Mtmod  to  mj  that  iti  Bamgoneot;  hid  g mtly 
tht  mihtoUMn.  If  thej  wishod  to  mo 
to  tgiiiiillntl  iouMl  aiffHl  ho  Bodi^  lot  thmn 
to  tho  Mgot  of  the  Btk  md  Wett  of  England 
JiffrimtUmml  Jmamml,''  vUoh  wm  to  adniiohlo  work,  ro- 
ptoto  with  tho  meet  vtliiahlo  Ufonattioo.  The  foot  wu  that 
tho  maoagfBOBt  of  tho  Jotmud  of  tho  Royal  Af  rieoltoral 
■  eatnutcd  to  throe  footkBoa,  aad  he  had 
jot  knowo  tho  offee  of  editor  eoBdvetod  ai  it 
ooffht  to  he  whoa  pat  hi  eooimiHioB  Uhe  the  Chaoeel. 
hw^  teal.  With  legard  to  the  priaee  whieh  wove  to  be 
at  their  next  ooimtry  meetiBif.  Chothirt,  they  well 
wee  a  daiiY  eoonty ;  and  it  wai  a  eariooi  Ihet  that, 
althoagh  the  Sotfety  had  hen  nearly  twenty  yeare  in  ex- 
iitOMee,  and  had  held  17  or  IS  conatey  meotliift,  they  had 
never  yet  had  a  tritl  of  ehume  on  a  large  leale.  Three 
quarto  of  cream  wai  the  ntaoet  they  bed  ever  tried ;  end 
ho  had  been  fanformed,  bv  penoas  who  kept  dairies,  that  the 
trial  of  ehnma  fhoold  be  eeadneted  on  a  larger  teale  in 
oedoff  to  be  of  piaetieal  nse.  He  obeerved  that  priiep 
woi»  to  be  offered  at  Obeeter  ht  ohaff-onttera,  and  root- 
olieen,  and  other  thingi  equally  fhailiar,  and  for  whieh 
wiisee  had  been  given  ever  noce  the  Boeiety  waa  eetobliihed. 
Now,  theeo  inplMMnto  were  iut  the  tame  now  ai  th^  were 
17  yoaia  ago ;  end  bo  woold  throw  it  oot  for  the  eoniideration 
ol  the  Ooaneil  whether  they  had  not  better  ttrike  pome  of 
theeo  ttandard  implementt  off  the  list,  and  reterve  their 
■tinoe  for  maehinea  in  whieh  a  good  deal  waa  yet  to  be  done 
bdbM  ther  attahied  perfMtien.  It  would  not  have  been  necoi- 
eary  tor  him  to  make  theeo  obeervatiom  if  they  bad  not  fol- 
Wwod  tho  praetieo  deecribed  at  the  aaUsbnir  liiwtiQg,  when  it 
woe  aaid  that  their  Cooaeii  were  elected  tor  life,  and  elected 
theb  eoeeeeaora  (tfo,  no).  He  did  not  mean  to  say  it  was  in 
thodiartor,  hot  it  was,  no  doubt,  praetieally  the  ease.  Id  con- 
etoaaoa,  ho  leid  he  beUoved  that  if  they  had  a  larger  infusion 
of  gontisBMn.  from  the  different  eoonties  in  the  CooneU, 
inatcad  of  eantinving  on  the  list  a  number  of  gentlemen  who 
oeold  not  attend,  it  would  pepolariae  the  SecSsty  and  render 
it  as  flouriahiag  aa  it  ought  to  be. 

The  Chai»mav  aaid  it  waa  highly  deairable  that  reporta 
Bke  Protoaaor  Simonda*  ahould  appear  aooner.  The  aooner 
they  were  puUiabed  the  better.  He  waa  under  the  impreaaioa 
that  notice  of  the  Wedneeday  mcctinga  waa  always  given  a 
Bonth  befofehaad. 

Tim  Secntvy  said  the  Wedneeday  «ettiiigi  were  eotiN^ 
dapoidant  on  caaual  commnnicationi.  Whaoovtr  any  oom- 
tonoieation  of  importance  had  been  reqai?ed«  iioti«o  h»4  baen 
given  of  it. 

Rb  motiaM  far  adoptiag  tho  aaport  waa  then  pit,  and 
•gfaadto^ 

Mr.  JUtmonp  Baekbe  then  read  the  balaoce-aheet  of 
roeeipto  and  expenditure  for  the  half-year  ending  the  80th  of 
Jnnclaat. 

HaU-yeady  Aoeoont  tnm  tho  lat  of  Janiaiy  to  tho  80th 
ofJi»o,18l7. 

RiOBIFTS  during  the  half-year.  £  a.  d. 

Balanoe  in  the  banda  of  the  Banker^  Jan.  1,1857  488  18  8 
Platty  CaahBabnee  in  the  handa  of  the  8ee- 

lotaiy,  Jan.  1,1857 17  1  8 

DividoDda  on  Stock    ..     ..     , 189  14  1 

Gorcmore' Iife>^mpoaitioDa    ..     ,..,.,  90  0  0 

Govenora*  Annual  Snbscriptieiia             . «     , .  569  0  0 

Jfcmbers'  lilb-Compoeitiona     . .     . .     , ,     , ,  403  0  0 

MeoUKra*  Annual  Subacriptiona       ..     ,.     ,,  1886  5  0 

Jeunal  Boeeipto        .,     «.  161  18  0 

Bale  of  dd  Cataloguea       ,     ..  2  8  0 

Cooatry  Meeting  Beoeipta  i-^ 

Baliabury     1900    0  0 

£5147    9    6 


Patmints  dwiaf  (he  balf-yeir.  £  t.  d. 

PenaaHnt  Chargea    ..     «,     ..     ,.     ..     .,  165  0  0 

Taxea  and  Batea 19  9  0 

Bstabliabment  Charges* 1821  6  9 

Poatage  and  Carriaff 26  8  U 

AdfortiaamenU 14  6  0 

Journal  Paymento      1098  11  7 

Essay  Friaea       160  0  0 

Veterinary  Grant 200  0  0 

Chmnieal  Grant  ..     ,.     110  0  0 

Chemical  InveatigatiQlia     , 100  0  0 

Country  Meeting  Psymenta:— 

Chelmaford 46i  0  10 

Baliabury     525  6  0 

Subaeriptiena*  over-paid  by  Bankera,  returned  . .  4  0  0 

Sundry  items  of  Petty  Cash      8  10  11 

Balsnee  in  the  handa  of  the  Bankera,  June  80, 

1857        989  8  10 

Petty  Oaah  Balaooe  in  the  handa  of  the  Beo- 

retary,  Xane  80. 1857 18  6  7 

£5147  9  5 
(Signed)  Thoica8  Raymond  BAnKBB,'^ 

Hbmrt  WiLaoN,  J 

BxavUnod,  audited,  and  fimind  correct  thia  4th  day  of  Do- 
eember,  1857. 

Wi^!"a.t.uet,       J  '''^'^tf. 


CouMTftT  Mbbting  ACCOUNT,  Sauobdry,  1857. 
Dr. 


for 


£ 
1500 


120 

5 

146 


Snbaaription  from  Salisbury     .  • 

Priaee  offSsred  by  the   Local  Committee 
Hampa.  Down  Sheep        

Piiae  offered  by  M.  DutrAne  for  polled  bull . 

Nen-membera'  feee  for  the  entry  of  Uve-atock. 

Non-flsembera'  feea  for  the  entry  of  implementa 

Implement-makera'  payment  for  ahedding  re- 
quired         

Admussiona  to  show  and  trial-yarda  . . 

Sale  of  catalogues  of  implemento  and  stock 

Pinee  for  the  non-exhibition  of  live-stock 

Sale  of  dinner-tickets 

SaleofCouneil-badgee 

Balance,  chargeable  on  the  general  funda  of  the 

Society 845  12  U 

£6612  16  11 


614    2 

8447  16 

824  17 

2    0 

78    0 

8    0 


Cr. 

Showyard  and  trial  worka,  poultiy-ooopa,  huidka, 

entraooo*tumatilea  

TUal-land  for  steam-cultivatora*  compenaationaf 

water  aupply,  cooperage 

Yardmen,  fkidmen,  clerks,  money-taken,  dooc^ 

keepers,  catalogua-aeUera  ..         ..        ., 

Judgea  of  the  show       ••  ,.         .. 

Judgea*  refireahmenta , 

Veterinary  inapector  and  aaaiatant      .  •        •  • 
Conaulting  engineer      ,•        .,         .,        .• 

Hire  of  farm-boraee 

Metropolitan  police      ••        ••        ••        .. 

Green-food        .,         .,        

Hay  and  straw •• 

Poultry  food      ••        • 

Coals,  aeeda,  manuro,  and  cream,  for  triala 

Ropea,  baga,  padlocka,  brooma » 

Stetionery  

Advertiaemente • 

Pottage,  carnage,  measoDgers 

Programmea  of  the  meeting 


£     a.   d. 

2580    9    1 

231    7    6 


217 

844 

56 

26 

89 

56 

86 

139 

146 

7 

17 

6 

20 

128 

24 

6 


0 
19 

0 

9 
10 

4 
18 
19 
18 
18 

4 

2  11 

9    8 
10    5 

2    0 


•  Under  this  head  k  iaeladed  the  sum  of  £708  4s.  lid.  pahl 
on  aooount  of  repairs  required  in  the  house  of  the  Society. 
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Prise-theetf,    eertificatef,    labels 

orden, drenlan,  railwaj-papen  ..         ..  £  149    6  8 

LiTe-stock  and  implement  ofttalofQM  ••  849    2  0 

Life-stock  and  implement  tward-aheett          ..  29  18  0 

Priieaof  the  Society,  awarded  and  paid  1594  12  0 
Prises  of  the  Local  Committee,  awarded  and 

P»id           120    0  0 

Priie  of  M.Datr6ne,  awarded  and  paid           ..  6    0  0 

Dinner-contract 200    0  0 

Dinner-tickets  and  toast-papers  2    6  0 

Badges  for  Council,  stewards,  and  judges  7  18  9 
OflSdal  staff,  traveUing  expenses,  board,  and 

lodging 17  14  2 

Loss  on  sale  of  foreign  and  other  coin. .         .,  0  19  10 

£6612  15  11 

Mr.  W.  F.  HoBBS  drew  attention  to  the  loss  sustained  bj 
the  dinner  of  the  Society  at  Stlisbnry. 

Mr.  Raymond  Barkbr  said  that  a  contract  was  made 
for  the  dinner  for  £200.  The  sale  of  tickets  was  conducted 
as  usual,  but  ?ery  few  persons  seemed  disposed  to  buy.  Only 
£78  was  receired  for  tickets.  It  was,  however,  the  most  pro- 
fiuble  dinner  the  Society  bad  ever  had,  because  it  involTod 
the  least  loss  (a  laugh). 

After  some  remarks  from  Mr.  Moobb  and  Mr.  Slanby, 
with  reference  to  the  annual  dinners  of  the  Society, 

Mr.  Sainbbuby  said,  he  would  take  upon  himsdf,  as  a 
WilUhire  farmer,  to  sUte  that  had  the  Council  erected  a 
paTilion  at  Salisbury  they  could  have  found  tbe  Wdtshirt 
farmers  flocking  to  it  in  a  body,  and  it  wonM,  no  doubt,  have 
been  well  filled. .  The  reason  they  did  not  go  to  the  Council 
Chamber  at  Salisbury  was  tbat  they  considered  thst  they  had 
not  been  fairly  treated  in  that  respect— in  fact,  they  took  a 
little  hnff  (a  laugh). 

Mr.  BnUock  Webster  proposed,  and  Mr.  ArkeU  aeconded, 
a  Yote  of  thanks  to  the  auditors,  which  was  agreed  to ;  Mr. 
Barker  and  Mr.  Astbury  were  re-elected  auditors;  and  Mr. 
Druce  chosen  as  auditor  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Dyer,  who  retired 
from  iU  health. 

Mr.  Moobb  then  addressed  the  meeting  at  some  length.  He 
eomplained  that  the  mode  in  which  the  accounts  were  presented 
to  the  members  was  not  satisfactory,  and  suggested  that 
a  tabular  statement  should  be  prepared  of  the  income 
and  expenditure  of  the  Society  from  the  commencement, 
together  with  a  statement  of  the  number  of  members  each 
year.  He  was  anxious,  he  said,  for  the  adoption  of  some  plan 
by  which  the  farmers  in  the  different  localities  might  be  led 
to  take  greater  interest  in  tbe  meetings  of  the  Society.  So 
fisr  as  the  Journal  was  concerned,  he  believed  it  was  scarcely 
oyer  seen  by  the  msjority  of  tbe  farmers,  and  thst,  when  they 
did  take  it  up,  they  soon  put  it  down  in  despair.  The  articles 
were  very  ▼aluable,  no  doubt,  to  the  class  of  men  who  could 
read  and  understand  ihem,  and  had  produced  beneficial  effects 
on  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  but  they  did  not  bring  home 
what  wss  wanted  to  the  minds  of  the  agricultural  commauity. 
By  what  means  that  was  to  be  done  be  left  to  trie  contidera- 
tion  of  the  managers  of  the  Society.  In  his  opinion,  too,  the 
Smithfield  Club  ought  to  be  amslgamated  with  this  society, 
and  .the  country  meetings  giTeu  up,  substituting  for  them 
a  great  annual  metropolitan  meeting  in  the  summer,  and 
establiahing  district  societies,  comprising  three  or  four  coun- 
ties, such  district  societies  to  be  afilliations  of  the  great 
central  inititntion  in  London. 

Col.  Challonbb  said  he  rose  for  the  purpose  of  answer- 
ing some  of  the  obsenrations  of  Mr.  Sidney,  and  be  thought 
he  should  be  able  to  show  that  the  Council  had  not  been  quite 
Bo  idle  and  so  inattentive  to  the  interesU  of  the  Society  as 
Bome  persona  might  suppose.  Mr.  Sidney  had  remarked  that 
the  number  of  members  was  at  one  period  larger  than  it  waa 
at  the  preseat  moment.  Admitting  that  that  was  the  case,  he 
must  observe  that  as  regarded  the  dsss  of  members  whom 
the  Council  were  most  anxious  to  secure,  namely,  tenant 
Cvmera  and  practical  men,  the  list  was  never  before  so 
numerous  as  it  was  then.  Soon  after  the  formation  of  the 
Society,  when  members  were  elected,  as  it  were,  by  acclama- 
tion, he  had  seen  thirty  at  forty  members  put  down  their 
names  all  together  at  a  country  meeting.  But  what  wai  the 
nplanation  of  that?  Why,  that  gentlemen  could  not  attend 
the  dinner  without  first  beooming  members.    The  result  was 


thet  they  used  to  be  oonatantly  wntixig  ten  or  fifteen  letters 
to  persons  for  their  subscriptions  without  getting  any  answer 
It  was  then  quite  common  for  a  gentleman  to  aay, "  I  sub-* 
scribed  at  Southampton,"  or  "  at  Liverpool,"  as  the  esse  might 
be ;  **  but  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  society  new,  and  I  shsll 
not  pay  any  money."  In  Cset,  many  hundreds  of  persons  had 
their  namea  struck  off  the  booka  benuse  they  woidd  not  keep 
up  their  subscriptions.  This  was  early  in  the  history  of  the 
Society,  up  to  the  seventh  or  eighth  years,  perhaps,  of  its 
career.  The  Council  were  prepared  to  give,  not  only  uie  gross 
number,  but  even  tbe  separate  namea  of  thoee  who  were  struck 
off  under  those  drcumstancea.  Mr  Sidney  said  that  if  they 
did  so-and-so  the  number  of  members  would  be  increaaed  to 
10,000.  It  mi|ht  be  so ;  but  they  Uked  to  act  upon  some- 
thing like  oertamty,  and  it  waa  certain  that  within  the  last 
three  or  four  years,  or  since  the  number  of  names  was  reduced, 
by  the  process  of  striking  off,  to  three  or  fbur  thousand,  they 
had  obtained  an  accession  of  a  thousand  additional  and  paying 
members,  and  he  would  add  that  there  were  less  arrcara  in  pro- 
portion among  the  farmers  than  among  the  governors.  (Hear). 
It  appeared  to  him  that  they  could  not  have  erred  very 
much  in  the  management  of  the  Society,  when  the  Society 
had  been  getting  better  known  and  nsore  popular  every 
year,  and  when  there  had  been  an  aoeeasion  of  1,000 
paying  members  (Hear,  hear).  Again,  Mr.  Sidney  had 
spoken  of  the  necessity  of  pnng  notion  of  the  lectures.  He 
had  papera  there  before  hrai  {The  Mmrk  Ltme  Scpreis) 
ttom  which  it  appeared  that  in  all  the  reporta  issned  by  Mr. 
Hudson,  the  Council  stated  on  what  day  Professor  Way  or 
Professor  Simoods  would  deliver  a  lecture,  and  these  announce- 
ments were  always  forwarded  to  the  Mark  Ltme  Exprtu,  Uie 
Gardener'i  Chronicle,  and  other  agricultural  jouma's;  and 
when  Professor  Way  waa  ill,  there  was  a  special  advertiaement 
to  the  effect  that  in  consequence  of  Mm  iUness  the  lecture 
which  had  been  announced  would  be  postponed  to  a  fotnre 
day.  With  regard  to  the  Bath  and  Weat  of  England  Society, 
he  must  observe  that  it  waa  no  uncommon  thing  for  children 
to  outstrip  their  parents — (Imighter)— and  if  thia  were  tbe 
result  of  energy  and  vigorous  management,  it  was  a  feather  in 
the  cap  of  the  society  in  question  rather  than  a  reason  for  con- 
demning the  parent  institution.  With  regard  to  the  chums, 
trials  had  been  made,  but  it  was  a  very  difficult  matter.  Thst 
was  his  department  in  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  when  be  was 
for  upwards  of  twelve  hours  in  an  atmosphere  of  83  degrees. 
His  report  sppeared  in  the  Journal  at  that  time,  and  since  that 
period  there  had,  be  believed,  been  no  very  great  variation  in 
the  different  chums.  That  trial  had  subsequently  proved  to 
be  a  very  correct  one,  because  the  same  chum — the  square 
American  churn,  making  from  ISlbs.  to  201bs.of  butter— was 
found  to  be  the  best.  With  respect  to  the  root-cutters  and 
slicers,  be  might  observe  that  at  the  liucdn  Show  Mr.  Moody 
brought  out  a  turnip-cutter  that  was  tried  thoroughly,  end  be 
was  so  much  pleased  with  it  that  he  immediately  bought 
one.  He  had  procured  three  of  them  since,  and  every  gcntle- 
mau  who  had  seen  them  at  his  place  bad  pronounced  them  tbe 
beat  that  they  had  met  with.  He  would  add  that  their  con- 
sulting engineer,  on  being  consulted  the  other  day,  recom- 
mended the  Conned  to  offer  a  reward  for  tnmip-cntters,  there 
not  being  one  that  he  considered  perfect.  With  regard  to  the 
election  of  the,Council,he  beUeved  everyone  knew  that  nnda  tbe 
Charter  of  the  Society,  on  a  certain  day  in  May  the  Council 
for  the  ensuing  year  had  to  be  elected.  Nothing  conld  be  better 
known  than  that  at  the  General  Meeting  in  May,  the  Council 
and  trastees,  and  the  officers  of  the  Socwty,  had  to  be  elected 
by  tbe  members,  the  fact  being  msde  public,  he  believed, 
through  the  medium  of  all  the  agricultural  papen.  Mr.  Moore 
had  referred  to  the  accounts.  On  thtt  subject  he  would  detain 
them  only  one  minute.  Let  any  gentleman  present  call  for 
information  under  any  one  head  of  expenditure— be  it  the 
chemical  grant,  be  it  the  veterinary  grant,  be  it  the  country 
meetings,  be  it  the  establishment  diargee,  he  would  undertake 
to  find  the  information  in  a  book  which  was  before  him. 

Mr.  Moobb  said  he  did  not  for  a  moment  question  that 
the  affairs  of  the  Society  had  been  managed  in  the  most  perfect 
manner  posnble.  What  he  desired  was,  that  a  dear  state- 
ment of  the  income  and  expenditure  should  be  published  half> 
yearly  in  the  Journal 

CoL  Challombb  intimated  that  what  Mr.  Moore  required 
had  been  done. 

Mr.  Moobb  said,  having  examined  the  aeeounta  published 
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froB  tinw  to  time,  he  mnit  declare  that  he  eoold  not  make 
oat  the  nuraal  raeeipta  wad  czpenditiiie.  What  he  wanted 
fM  u  aeeount  of  the  annual  ineome  and  expenditore,  with 
tht  mimber  of  BMmbcia  from  jeai  to  year. 

CoL  CHALLOifcm  taid,  the  hook  before  him,  and  to 
wkieh  he  had  jost  referred,  waa  not  got  op  for  the  oecaaioo, 
bat  had  existed  from  the  earliest  period  in  the  sodely's  eareer, 
ind  withia  Ave  minntea  he  ooold  point  oot  the  most  trivial 
item  in  the  aeeoonta  of  any  one  year. 

Mr.  MooRB  waa  afraid  that  his  remarks  had  prodaeed  a 
wnog  iaipresaioa.  What  he  meant  to  say  waa  that  the 
aecottnta  pnhliahed  did  not  appear  to  him  to  fomish  a  fair 
criterion  of  the  actoal  progrna  of  the  society  from  year  to 
year. 

CoL  CHAiJX>NBm  ohserred  that  there  were  arrears  in 
amy  society,  and  that  it  waa  absolutely  neoessary  to  make 
OQt  thf  aoconots  up  to  a  certain  day.  He  conduded  by  oh- 
serriaf  that  aa  regarded  the  propoeed  alteration  in  the  mode 
ofcoadocting  the  aodety's  operations,  .that  was  a  question 
thededakm  of  which  most  be  le(t  to  the  members  aa  a  body. 

Mr.  AtTBUBT,  aa  one  of  the  auditors,  felt  it  his  duty  to 
tcitifjr  to  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  accounts  of  the 
Society  were  kept,  and  to  the  readinus  with  which  they  had 
beea  fdmiibed  with  every  poesible  information  by  Mr.  Hudson. 

Mr.  Babbow,  M.P.,  wished  to  correct  an  opinion  that  the 
Coondl  were  self-elected,  and  were  elected  for  life  Under  the 
cooititBtioB  of  the  Society,  the  Council  were  elected  by  the  mem- 
bers generally.  The  Conned  naturally  looked  around  among 
Uumsdves,  in  the  first  instance,  to  ascertain  who  had  been  most 
asefttl,  by  attending  the  meetings  and  in  other  ways ;  a  stste- 
■cut  of  the  atteadaneee  was  laid  before  the  election  took  place : 
tbts  was  a  guide  as  to  the  future.  Tliey  were  always  prepared  to 
liiten  to  suggettioat  as  to  the  election  of  a  new  member ;  and 
be  had  repeatedly  heard  it  remarked  that  one  gentleman 
iboald  not  be  ehoeen  beeauee  his  county  waa  fully  rejpresented, 
sad  that  aaothcr  should  be  chosen  for  the  opposite  reason. 
He  vu  anxioua  that  the  members  of  the  Society  should  hare 
the  election  of  the  Council  entirely  in  their  own  power,  and 
that  the  right  to  nominate  a  new  member  ahonld  not  be  a 
Bere  shadow  (Hear,  hear).  At  the  last  election  of  the  Council 
tbeie  were  four-and-twenty  members  who  might  have  been  re- 
deeted  ;  and  aix  of  them  were  passed  by,  althooffh  they  were 
■en  of  high  atanding,  simply  because  their  attendance  had  not 
beea  satufictory.  Wifh  respect  to  the  obeerrations 
Bade  as  to  the  desirability  of  centralising  the  meet- 
ings of  the  society,  he  must  confess  he  was  not  parttcu- 
hrly  partial  to  the  principle  of  centraliaation  (Hear,  hear) ; 
■ad  he  must  say  that  he  thought  the  travdling  of  the 
society  from  place  to  place  had  been  beneficial  to 
•grieolturists  generally.  It  waa  remarked  that  the  large 
ittiedsnce  at  the  shows  was  the  result  of  excite- 
Bieat.  He  accepted  that  representation;  and  he  said 
that  if  the  country  meetinga  led  to  exciteasent,  there  was  rea- 
•on  to  belicTe  that  that  excitement  produced  good  effects  in 
the  district  (Hear,  hear).  An  addition  to  the  number  of  mem* 
ben  in  the  particular  locality  was  one  consequence  of  holding 
■  eoaatry  meeting  (Hear,  hear).  He  was  as  deairooa  aa  those 
vbo  bad  introdueed  the  subject  were,  that  the  aociety  should 
iiapcove  and  propeee,  and  the  Council  were  happy  to  hear 
•agKCstioQe  from  gentlemen  whom  they  had  not  had  the  plea- 
ttre  of  meeting  at  the  Council  Board. 

Mr.  SiDMBT  wished  to  make  two  practical  suggestions.  Pro- 
fessor Way,  it  appeared,  had  reeinied  his  office ;  and  with  all 
tbc  respect  which  he  entertained  for  that  gentleman'a  sdentifio 
talents,  he  mnat  aay  he  was  exceedingly  glad  that  he  had  done 
•0.  It  waa  absolutely  neceesary  that  if  that  society  had  a 
chemist,  he  should  do  something  for  his  money.  Pro- 
fcasor  Voekker  had  been  lecturing  for  the  Bath  and  West 
of  EoglaAd  Society  in  rariout  towns;  and  in  his  case  this  had 
piwred  very  uadfoL  His  lecturea  were  on  practical  subjects; 
tad  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  these  were  brought  home 
to  tbe  minds  of  those  who  heard  them,  the  attendance  of  farm- 
en  bad  been  very  Urge,  and  the  result  very  satiafsctory.  What 
be  bad  to  suggest  on  that  subject  waa,  that  in  filling  the  va- 
macy  which  had  arisen  the  grtttest  care  should  be  taken  to 
•elect  the  moot  suitable  person,  and  that  arrangemeata  ahould 
be  Bade  for  eecnring  a  larger  attendance  of  membera. 

Mr.  Bullock  Wbbsibb,  referring  to  the  Cheeter  Meet- 
iag,  said  he  understood  that  Mr.  Holt,  the  proprietor  of  Radley's 
Hotel,  WM  prepared  to  eieet  the  building  at  his  own  expense. 


provided  he  received  suflkient  encouragement  flrom  the  Council. 
He  would  be  glad  to  know  whether  the  Council  intended  to 
hold  out  any  special  inducement  to  the  inventors  of  steam- 
cultivators  to  send  their  inventions  to  the  Chester  Meeting  ? 
Many  persons,  he  understood,  were  inclined  to  send  them,  but 
not  entirely  at  their  own  expenae. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Lintom  thought  it  vary  advantageous  to  hold 
meetings  in  the  country.  An  opportunity  was  thus  afforded  to 
them  of  observing  what  implements  were  used  in  other  districts 
beaidee  their  own ;  and  he  for  one,  had  seldom  goue  away 
from  a  country  meeting  without  having  learnt  something 
which  he  had  afterwards  found  very  useful  to  him  in  hia  own 
county— Huntingdonshire.  The  Journal  had,  he  thought, 
been  the  means  of  diffusing  an  immense  amount  of  agricul- 
tural knowledge  throughout  the  kingdom.  For  example,  in 
the  very  last  Journal  there  was  one  of  the  most  useful  papera 
he  had  ever  read  in  his  lile :  he  referred  to  the  paper  which 
described  a  very  simple  and  economical  mode  of  constmcUng 
roada  on  day-farms,  the  author  of  which  waa  Mr.  Bailey 
Denton. 

Lord  Fbybbsham  then  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Chairman.  He  did  not  see  how  any  association  of  that  kind, 
having  practical  ol^ecta  in  view,  and  aiming  at  practical 
reaults,  could  reet  on  its  oars;  and  he  was  happy  to  say  there 
wss  reaaon  to  believe  that  most  of  the  members  of  the 
Council  were  in  fsvour  of  progrcMive  improvement  (Hear, 
hear).  He  had  himself  proposed  in  the  Council  that  the 
Show  meetings  should  in  future  be  held  in  the  metropolis. 
He  did  not  know  whether  or  not  Mr.  Moore  wished  to  have 
country  meetings  ss  well  as  London  meetings. 

Mr.  MooBB  said  be  would  have  three  or  four  counties 
thrown  into  one,  and  have  afBlitted  societies  in  different  parte 
of  the  country. 

Lord  Fbybbsham  thought  the  Council  would  do  well  to 
consider  whether  it  might  not  be  an  improvement  to  hold 
the  meetings  in  Lobdon  instead  of  in  the  country.  Efery- 
thing  he  heard  with  respect  to  the  railways,  with  respect  to 
tbe  want  of  accommodation  in  towns,  and  with  respect  to  the 
iocouTcuieDce  sustained  by  exhibitors  in  consequence  of  having 
to  send  their  stock  to  distant  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  convinced 
bim  that  this  view  waa  correct.  He  was  oppMcd  to  the 
amalgamation  of  the  society  with  the  Smithfield  Club.  He 
would  keep  both  societies  distinct,  but  would  have  a  large 
building  erected  for  the  meetinga  of  both  societies — one  in 
the  summer  and  the  other  in  the  winter.  His  lordship  con- 
cluded by  expressing  his  dissent  from  the  opinion  that  the 
judges  should  be  required  to  giro  reasons  for  their  decisions, 
observing  that  such  an  arrangement  would  lead  to  great  prao- 
tical  inconvenience,  while  it  ooald  produce  no  useful  reeult. 

Mr.  Hobbs,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  he  waa  pleaaed 
to  find  that  the  members  of  the  society  were  beginning  to 
take  an  interest  in  its  proceedings,  because  he  felt  satisfied 
that  uuleas  the  Council  knew  what  a  strong  feeling  prevaUed 
among  the  members,  the  measurea  which  were  so  desirable 
for  tbe  success  of  the  society  would  never  be  carried  out. 
He  trusted  that  during  their  noble  Preaident's  year  of  office 
necessary  reforms  would  be  effected. 

The  motion  having  been  carried  by  acclamation, 

Tbe  Chaibman,  in  replying,  said  he  rejoiced  at  the  ob- 
servations  which  were  made  at  the  commencement  of  the 
meeting,  because  they  had  elicited  the  remarks  of  Col.  Chsl- 
louer,  who  waa  a  member  of  the  Fioance  Committee.  He 
waa  one  of  those  who  thought  that  there  could  not  be  too 
much  publicity  aa  regarded  the  accounts,  and  that  the  entire 
management  of  the  society  could  not  be  too  thoroughly  ven- 
tilated (  Hear,  hear).  It  was  on  that  principle  that  he  had 
always  acted  in  relation  to  his  own  farming  operations,  being 
convinced  that  it  was  the  best  mode  of  eliciting  the  truth  and 
promoting  improvement.  He  could  not  agree  with  his  noble 
friend.  Lord  Feversham,  that  it  waa  desirable  entirely  to  do 
away  with  tbe  migratory  prooeedinga  of  the  society,  becauie 
in  conntiea  which  had  been  most  behindhand  in  agriculture, 
he  had  seen  not  merely  excitement  for  a  time,  but  very  great 
permanoit  improvemcnta  as  the  result  of  the  country  meet- 
ings. He  admitted,  however,  that  the  holding  of  a  meeting 
oocaaionally  in  London  would  be  advantageoua  to  agriculture, 
and  he  should  be  glad,  so  far,  if  his  noble  friend'a  snggestion 
could  be  carried  out. 
The  meeting  then  aeparated. 
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THE    LONDON,    OR    CENTRAL    FARMERS'   CLUB. 
THE  ANNUAL  DINNER. 


The  Mmml  dinner  took  place  on  the  TueidaT  evening  in 
the  Smithfield  Show  week,  at  Radley^s  Hotel,  under  the 
preudency  of  the  ehairmitn  of  the  jear,  Mr.  Owen  Wallis. 
Amnnff  those  present  on  this  occasion  were :  Mr.  R.  Baker 
(of  Writtle),  Mr.  W.  Bennett,  Mr.  Meohi,  Mr.  Cuthbert 
Johnaoo,  Mr.  Trethewy,  Mr.  Wilmot,  Mr.  finllock 
Webster.  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  C.  Stokes,  Mr.  Parkinson,  Mr. 
Coussmaker,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  J.  Wood  (Sasiez),  Mr.  £. 
Pope,  Mr.  C.  Howard,  Mr.  J.  Dmce,  Mr.  Molyneuz,  Mr. 
J.  {I.  Johnson,  Mr.  Hammond,  Mr.  Qoidhurst,  Mr.  H. 
Cheffins,  Mr.  W.  Cheffins,  Mr.  Tuxford,  Mr.  Purser,  Mr. 
Pile,  Mr.  Cutta,  Mr.  Congreve,  Mr.  Ward,  Mr,  Reeve,  &c., 
&,o.    Mr.  Thomas,  of  Bletsoe,  ocoupied  the  vice-chair. 

After  the  dinner,  which  was  furnished  by  tke  landlord, 
Mr.  Holt,  in  excellent  style, 

The  CuAiRAiAN  proposed  ^'  The  Queen,*'  observing  that 
the  throne  of  fiogfana  was  never  oocupied  by  a  sovereign 
who  bad  grtater  claims  to  the  affection  of  her  subjects. 

After  a  heartily-loyal  response  to  the  toast, 

The  Chairman  said,  the  next  toast  was  "The  Prince 
Consort,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  rest  of  the  Iloyal 
Family.'*  The  first  of  these  exalted  individuals  had  been 
diitinguiihed  ever  since  be  had  been  amongst  them  as  the 
patron  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  had  done  all  he  could 
to  promote  the  social  and  intellectual  welfare  of  his  fellow- 
beings.  He  was  also,  as  they  were  aware,  a  great  patron 
of  agriculture.  Of  the  Prince  of  Wales  they  at  present 
knew  but  little,  but  thev  induced  a  hope  that  he  would 
profit  by  the  example  of  nis  illustrious  p&rents,  and  would 
prove  at  some  distant  day  a  fit  successor  to  his  Royal 
mother.  While  the  cause  of  the  arts  and  sciences  was  well 
represented  by  the  Prince  Consort,  the  cause  of  the  army 
and  of  the  national  defences  was  equally  well  represented 
by  another  member  of  the  Royal  family,  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, who  by  his  speeches  on  various  public  occasions 
had  shown  that  he  was  as  much  to  be  admired  for  his 
sound,  practical,  good  sense  and  his  kindness  of  heart,  as 
they  all  knew  that  he  was  for  his  daring  courage  and  intre- 
piditv  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy  (cheers). 

Atter  a  due  response  to  this  toast. 

The  Chairman  proposed  **  The  Army  and  Navy."  He 
said  when  that  toast  was  proposed  three  years  ago,  their 
gallant  soldiers  had  just  won  for  themselves  imperishable 
lame  at  the  battles  of  the  Alma  and  Inkermann,  and  now 
they  had  fresh  claims  to  our  admiration,  arising  from  the 
fortitude  with  which  they  had  undergone  suffudngs  and 
privations  ten  times  more  fatal  than  the  bullets  or  the 
bayonets,  the  shot  or  the  shell,  of  the  Russians  (cheers). 
The  army,  which  had  before  so  much  cause  for  just  pride, 
had  recently  performed  acts  of  the  greatest  intrepidity  and 
daring  in  suppressing  the  mutiny  of  the  treachaioos  Blengal 
sepoys ;  and  though  universally  outnumb«red,^they  had  on 
all  occasions  come  off  the  victors.  The  names  and  deeds  of 
Havelock  and  his  devoted  companions  would  cootinue  in 
the  recollection  of  a  grateful  country.  Well  might  they 
indulge  a  hope  that  Havelook  and  his  foroes  would  be 
rescued  from  the  perilous  position  in  which  they  were  when 
last  beard  of,  and  that  the  gallant  general  would  live  to 
reap  the  reward  and  enjoy  the  honours  conferred  upon  him 
(cheers). 

The  toast  was  drunk  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 

The  Chairman  afterwards  said,  the  toast  which  he  was 
about  to  propose  was  undoubtedly  the  toast  of  the  evening, 
for  it  was  **  Success  to  the  Central  Farmers*  Club"  (cheers). 
It  had  been  oustomary  on  that  and  similar  occasions  to 
review  their  past  jnroceedings,  and  to  examine  the  present 
state  and  future  prospects  of  the  club ;  and  whether  they 
looked  at  the  past,  the  present,  or  the  future,  he  thought 
that  at  no  period  of  its  existence  had  it  been  in  so  good  a 
position  as  at  that  moment  Three  or  four  years  ago  it  was 
thought  that  tbe  dub  would  be  broken  np.    Indeed  its 


down&ll  was  very  commonly  predicted.  He,  fbr  0Be,ncfer 
paid  much  attention  to  these  predictions,  believing  that  the 
club  was  of  so  useful  and  valuable  a  character  that  it  would 
ultimately  receive  that  amount  of  support  from  the  farmers 
of  England  to  which  the  objects  it  had  in  view  so  well 
entitled  it.  The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  brought 
befbre  them  the  best  specimens  of  breeding  stock,  and  the 
implements  which  were  best  suited  to  the  inereasiDg  wants  of 
the  farmer.  On  the  other  band,  the  BmithSeld  Club,  and 
other  eodeties  of  a  similar  natoie,  brought  before  their  notiee 
the  beat  spedaMns  of  fat  aniosala.  Bat  in  a  aociaty  like  the 
Central  Farmers'  Club,  the  farmers  of  England  ooold  meet  to- 
gether, and  learn  how  breeding-stock  might  be  best  reared; 
how  fattening  atock  might  be  beat  fed ;  wkal  iiiplementswere 
beat  suited  to  their  purposes  in  their  respective  loealitias; 
what  manure  waa  most  advantageoua  for  a  partienlar  crop— 
how  it  could  be  beat  prepared,  and  how  beat  applied ;  how  the 
soil  could  be  most  econonically  and  effeetually  drahied }  how 
land  which  had  hitherto  beea  in  a  atate  of  waste  eoeld  be 
brought  under  sueoessfol  and  profitable  eultiration ;  and  Ust, 
though  not  least,  how  the  labourers  of  England  could  be  best, 
educated,  ao  as  to  suit  the  altered  cireusaatanees  of  theasselfes 
and  their  employers  (ohecrs).  It  waa,  he  aaid,  in  aoeietieslike 
that,  that  faraaera  met  together  to  learn  from  each  other,  by 
diaeuaaing  aubjeeta  of  that  nature ;  and  thoae  who  from  a  ftdse 
economy  atayoid  at  home,  or  took  no  notice  of  the  mattsr, 
would  ultimately  find  tbesaaelfea  diataneed  in  the  race  which 
they  were  all  running  (Hear,  hear).  80  fhr  fhmi  baring  te 
mourn  over  the  downfall  of  the  dub,  they  had  to  rejoice  in  its 
ddl^  increasing  prosperity.  During  the  year  which  waa  now 
doamg,  they  had  dected  very  nearly  tha  aame  nuiaber  of 
membera  that  they  had  in  two  preceding  yeara— by&r 
the  three  beet  years  the  club  ever  enjoyed— 'Cad  eoneui- 
rent  with  thia  augmentation  in  its  nuoabers,  the  dab  had 
greatly  increaaed  in  reputation  and  in  the  eatimatieB  of  the 
public  Thia  waa  raanifeat  from  the  vahie  of  the  discussioBS 
whieh  had  taken  plaee  during  the  past  year,  and  the  pesitien 
and  character  of  the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  were  introduced. 
Moreover,  thdr  f&nancial  podtion  alao  exhibited  a  great  in- 
provement ;  for  instead  of  their  being  in  debt,  as  they  were 
some  years  ago— if  they  were  not  in  debt  at  that  period,  their 
income  was  not  equal  to  their  expenditure— that  state  ef 
things  waa  now  reversed,  and  they  were  actually  saving  money 
at  the  rate  of  about  £60  a  year  (dieete).  He  thought  he  was 
aafe,  therefore,  in  afltrming  that  the  prospects  of  the  dub  woe 
mere  flourishing  than  they  had  been  at  any  previooatiBe 
during  ita  career.  He  now  called  upon  them  to  drink  "Sne- 
eeae to  the  Club;"  and  he  would  couple  with  the  toast  the 
aameof  Mr.  Baker,  of  Writtle. 

After  a  fttthig  reeponae  te  thia  toaat, 

Mr.  Bakbb  add  be  fdt  that  be  wta  very  highly  compK- 
mented  in  bdng  edected  to  return  thanka  for  thia  toaat,  more 
eapecially  aa  hie  name  had  been  connected  with  the  toast  by 
their  exceUent  chairman,  Mr.  Wallis.  He  waa  quite  ante  that 
thednb  waa  vervmuch  indebted  to  thatgentleman  for  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  preaided  over  ita  proceedinga  ;  and  no  one 
could  be  otherwise  than  aatiafied  with  the  progreaa  it  had  made 
under  hia  auperintendence.*  He  hoped  he  ahmild  be  excused  if 
he  spoke  for  a  moment  of  himadf  in  connection  with  the  dab 
(Hear,  hear).  He  waa  one  of  the  first  originators  of  the  dab ; 
He  had  been  an  attentive  promoter  of  ita  intereeta  from  the 
commenoemeat,  and  he  hoped  he  ahould  continue  so  to  the 
end.  He  saw  it  in  iU  first  infancy,  winding  dong  ita  tortaoas 
way, '^  dragging  ita  alow  length  dong;"  he  now  rejoiced  to 
see  it  in  ita  maturity,  occupying  a  positbn  superior  to  that  of 
any  aimilar  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  country  (cheers). 
And  how  were  they  to  account  for  thia  f  How  were  they  to 
explain  the  fhct  that  that  dub  now  formed  one  of  the  leading 
agrienltuial  featuvaa  of  thia  country ;  and  that,  thoogh  it  did 
not  pcfhape  oeeuny  ao  elevated  a  podtfon  aa  the  Bcyal  Agri- 
onttnrd  aodety,  Imt  0—  af  a  seeoadary  aatnit^  y9t  it  bene- 
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■b«  of  pefMw  tlMn  •Yen  tint  loeietj  itMlf  ? 
If  it  we  la  hoMMT  to  m  oowieetad  with  tny  kadiog  lodetj 
of  the  eooBtvy ,  more  eipecklly  did  he  ilwl  it  to  be  en  henonr 
te  be  eonnceted  witn  e  loeiety  whieh  wit  to  eloeel  j  coaBCcttd 
with  Bfnsaltaie.  Of  ■grieeltaie,  indeed,  he  bed  elwayi  been 
one  of  the  wemeit  advoeetei,  end  he  might  my  of  her  in  the 
weide  of  the  poet  Bnma— > 

"  She  found  me  et  the  plongb. 
And  etet  her  Intpiring  mintle  over  me." 
He  w  ii  lifb  bed  been 

ipeni  not  his  effort! 

M  to  ert  u  well  u 

him  The  greet  ob- 

ject c  I  AgriealtuTftl 

Sodc  tbii  Tiew  tbey 

bed  I  are.    How  the 

lal^  ;etMi7  for  him 

to  Bti  abjeet  of  greet 

impo  bye  very  tbie 

man]  ion  which  fo!- 

lowei  t  confess  that 

be  hi  .    Hehtdob- 

tuw  ily  wonld  nerer 

ham  in  thin  thit, 

he  hi  f  Qi  the  leid- 

ing  a  the  kmgdom. 

Ploim  ;ir  firms,  end 

were  la  of  their  own 

Mm  irbich  thit  dab 

had  I  Imd  wis  eer- 

tainl:  Bd  by  it  on  the 

agiiei  _.    ,  club  fmners 

were  bn»ght  to  hnow'  each  other;  each  member  commu- 
meated  eny  important  information  which  he  possessed  for  the 
beiwfit  of  the  whole,  and  by  means  of  the  press  that  infcrma- 
tioa  was  disseminated  throuchout  the  whole  of  England.  He 
thoqght,  tbereforeb  it  might  oe  said  that  the  Central  Farmers' 
dub  had  done  its  duty,  and  fulfilled  the  expectations  which 
were  raised  with  regard  to  it  at  the  time  of  its  formation. 
(Hear,  hear.)  It  was  as  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the 
chib  that  he  bad  been  selected  to  respond  to  the  toast.  He  now 
called  upon  them  to  look  forward  to  its  increasing  nsefulness, 
moie  espcdallyio  connection  with  the  various  political  or 
iaandal  e? ents  which  might  heresfter  affect  the  interests  of 
^gncnltnze.  There  had  ^  late,  as  they  were  ill  awire,  been 
1  great  proetration  of  the  monetary  interests  of  the  country. 
It  W88  not  to  be  suppoeed  for  a  moment  that  that  did  not 
eoaeemthem.  (Hear,  near.)  Hebeliered  there  wssnodass 
of  persons  in  the  kingdom  who  were  more  effected  by  the 
noney-lawa  than  farmers  were;  and,  although  the  question 
might  q»pear  to  some  prceent  an  abstract  one,  it  appeared  to 
him  that  they  ought,  as  a  body,  to  witch  the  prooeedings  of 
Puliame&t,  and  to  gire  their  best  attention  to  a  matter  in 
which  their  interests  were  so  clearly  inrolved.  (Hesr,  hear.) 
They  would  all,  no  doubt,  be  very  modi  surprised  and  darmed 
if  it  were  eaaeted  by  the  LegisUture  that  the  bushel,  instead 
of  holding  fbur  pecks,  should  hold  five,  and  that  they  should 
Btffl  eefl  at  the  same  price  that  they  did  before ;  they  would  all, 
of  eonrse,  regard  that  as  a  robbery  of  them  to  the  extent  of 
twenty  per  cent,  of  their  property  in  com.  That  was  exactly 
what  was  done,  however,  by  tne  money* laws;  and  they  might 
depead  upon  it  that,  without  some  change  in  this  state  of  the 
law,  an  act  which  worked  as  the  present  one  did  would  be  set 
aside  from  time  to  time  whenever  it  was  considered  necessary 
to  svapead  its  opmtion.  The  present  liw  wis  not  bued  on 
hoaaet  and  Juat  principles.  There  were  a  number  of  individuals 
who  reaped  their  harvest  at  the  farmers'  expense;  and  when 
timce  of  preesnre  ooeorred,  and  a  large  rate  of  interest  was 
beiag  exacted  firom  mercantile  houses  which  were  in  a  state  of 
difltoilty  and  dismay,  the  Government,  under  the  preteooe  of 
atepptag  the  evil,  etepped  in  and  suspended  a  law  which  was 
not  based  on  a  proper  foundation.  He  felt  that  he  was  now 
tonching  oa  a  qneetion  of  whieh  he  was  not  master ;  he  had, 
however,  etadial  the  law  in  some  of  ita  bearings ;  he  had  fore- 
told Bome  of  its  eonsequenees,  and  he  wonld  predict  that,  un^ 
kes  some  remedy  vrere  applied,  ftmners  would  be  still  more 
sevioQslj  alfceted  even  than  they  had  been.  As  there  was  a 
gentlemaa  prepent  who  had  made  the  monetary  system  his 
special  stody — he  refeived  to  Mr.  Ben>-be  hoped  that  gentle- 
maa woald  fivowr  them  with  his  views  on  the  snbjeet  t  more 


especially  as  regarded  the  bearing  of  the  existing  state  o 
thugs  on  agrieiuture.  In  condnsion,  he  would  remark  that 
agriculture,  as  now  carried  on  in  this  country,  might  justly  be 
regarded  u  a  sdenoe ;  and  it  was  u  a  sdenoe  u  well  as  an 
art  that  it  waa  being  carried  on,  and  its  present  position  was 
not  oaly  the  strength  of  our  own  country,  but  the  admiration 
of  all  sunonnding  nationa  (cheers).  He  thanked  them  most 
sineerelv  for  the  manner  in  which  they  had  received  the  tosst. 
Mr.  Tkbthswby  said  he  rose  to  propose  a  toast  which 
he  was  sure  would  be  well  received— it  was  the  health  of 
their  excellent  Chairman  (cheers).  In  doing  so,  he  felt 
that  the  task  entrusted  to  him  was,  in  &ct,  a  very  easy 
one.  They  had  all  heard  a  good  deal,  of  late,  about  putting 
the  right  man  in  the  right  place;  and  he  thought  they 
could  not  possibly  have  a  better  illustration  of  that  maxim 
than  they  had  in  the  case  of  their  present  Chairman.  If  he 
were  merely  addressing  the  committee,  or  if  he  were  address- 
ing only  those  members  of  the  club  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
attending  the  monthly  discussions,  he  should  feel  that  it  was 
unnecessary  for  him  to  say  anything  in  reference  to  the  ments 
of  Mr.  Wallis ;  but  on  looking  round  the  room  he  saw  a 
great  many  gentlemen  who  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
meeting  the  Chairman  of  the  club,  and  therefore  he  hoped 
be  should  not  be  considered  tedious  if  he  showed  how  for- 
tunate the  olub  was  in  having  so  good  a  president.  That 
evening  waa  the  last  occasion  on  which  Mr.  Wallis  would 
have  to  preside  over  them  that  year.  Another  gentleman 
would  ml  the  chair ;  and  he  earnestly  hoped  that,  when  Mr. 
Wallis *s  successor  quitted  office,  the  club  would  be  ss  pros- 
perous as  it  was  then  (Hear,  hear).  He  had  said,  in  effect, 
that  they  bad  the  right  man  in  the  right  place ;  and  if  any 
arguments  were  necessary  to  prove  that*  there  could  be  no 
difficulty  in  bringing  it  forward.  He  conceived  that,  for 
the  chairmanship  of  a  farmers'  dub,  it  was  necessarv  to 
hffe  a  practical  fanner,  or,  if  not  a  practical  fiumer,  at  least 
some  one  who  had  identified  bimsell'  with  the  cultivation  of 
the  land,  and  took  a  deep  interest  in  agriculture.  Now  in 
their  present  chairman  they  had  a  practical  fanner  (Hear, 
hear) — a  &rmer  occupying  a  very  large  amount  of  land,  and 
one  whom  his  neighlK)urs  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  speci- 
mens of  their  class.  **  Pepend  upon  it,"  one  of  those  neigh- 
bours said  to  him  that  day—**  depend  upon  it,  whatever  Mr. 
Wallis  undertakes  to  do,  he  will  do  well''  (Hear,  hear). 
Not  only  had  they  the  testimony  of  his  neighbours  in  his 
favour,  but  bis  name  was  to  be  found  among  the  list  of  the 
judges  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society;  and  he  really  did 
not  Know  a  more  honourable  position  than|that.  He  felt  that 
he  had  said  quite  enough  in  proposing  the  toast ;  and  con- 

Sratulating  the  members  on  the  unproved  prospects  of  the 
iub,  he  now  left  it  in  their  hands. 
After  the  toast  had  been  drunk  in  the  meet  cordial  man- 


The  Chaibman  said  he  eould  aot  adequately  expreu  his 
thanks  fsv  the  very  handsome  minner  in  which  the  tout  had 
been  proposed  and  received.  He  Mt  that  he  was  quite  m^ 
worthy  of  what  had  been  seid  with  regard  to  him  by  Mr. 
Tretbewy.  He  had,  however,  endeavoured  to  do  hie  dutj 
daring  the  past  year,  and  he  fsH  peatly  indebted  to  the 
memMTs  for  the  oonrtesey  which  he  had  met  with  on  all 
ooeasioas.  He  was  eonfident  that  there  were  many  gentlemen 
who  wonld  have  filled  his  position  with  much  more  ability  and 
with  much  greater  advantage  to  the  dub  than  he  had  dune 
(No,  no).  When,  however,  they  did  him  the  honour  to  aomi- 
nste  him,  he  fslt  bonad  to  obey  the  oall,  and  he  should  rotire 
from  the  chair  with  the  feeling  that  he  eould  never  forget  the 
kiadness  whieh  he  had  always  experienced.  He  valued  this 
dob  very  highly  indeed,  on  aeconnt  of  the  many  valuable 
fHendships  whieh  he  had  formed  in  oonnaetion  with  it,  end  he 
should  endeavour  to  support  it  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  would 
oonclude  by  drinking  to  the  good  health  of  all  present 
(cheers). 

Mr.  BuLLOOK  WsBBTim  said  he  had  been  entrusted  with 
a  toast,  which  he  felt  great  pleasure  in  proposing,  namdy, 
"  The  'Royal  Agrieultural  Boeiety  of  England"  (cheers).  That 
society  had  now  very  great  difficulties  to  enooonter.  Formerly 
it  was  very  ouy  for  the  eooneil  to  dispose  of  the  routine  sort 
of  business,  whieh  constituted  the  bulk  of  their  proceedings ; 
but  the  case  was  very  different  in  the  present  day.  There 
were  now  no  leas  then  five  or  six  diffisrent  deseriptioni  of  the 
eteam  eoHivator  broaght  nnder  thdr  notice^  upon  the  eomp^* 
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raiive  merita  of  whidi  they  bad  to  adjudicate.  He  might  here 
obserTe  that  the  gentlemaii  who  lat  on  bit  right  (Mr.  Halkett) 
had  inveuted  a  new  itcam  caltivator,  which  he  waa  d»oot  to  bring 
before  the  Agricultural  Society,  and  which  he  waa  prepared  to 
prove  would  perform  the  following  operationa  at  the  following 
cost :— Ploughing,  Is.  7d.  per  acre ;  icarifyingi  8d.;  harrow- 
ing and  rolling,  6d.;  hoeing,  8d. ;  reaping,  cutting,  and 
delivering,  lOd. ;  surface  water.  Is. 2d.;  carnage  of  manure 
and  distributing.  Id.  That  waa  of  course  when  the  pre- 
paratory expenses  in  laying  down  the  raila,  &c.,  had 
been  defrayed.  It  would  require  a  good  deal  of  the 
time  and  attention  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  to  investigate  this  matter,  and  he  thought  that  waa  an 
additional  reason  why  the  society  should  be  supported  by 
farmera.  Mr.  Halkett  prepared  for  the  work  of  ploughing  by 
placing  rails  on  the  surface  of  the  land ;  and  he  must  say 
that  when  so  many  thousands  of  pounds  were  spent  in  pre- 
paring to  launch  the  "  Leviathan,"  farmera  should  not  grudge 
a  ^inea  a-year  to  a  society  vhich  undertook  the  Usk  of 
ascertaining  the  merita  of  an  invention,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  enable  them  to  perform  the  operations  of  the  farm  in 
the  shortest  time  and  st  the  least  expense  (Hear,  hear).  He 
trusted  that  those  farmers  who  had  hitherto  done  nothing  for 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  beyond  drinking  success  to  it 
would  now  be  induced  to  oome  forward  with  their  annual 
aubscription  (Hear,  hear). 

The  toast  having  been  duly  honoured, 

Mr.  W.  Bbnnbtt  rose  to  respond.  He  said  no  one 
could  feel  more  deeply  indebted  to  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  than  he  did.  The  society  had  been  established 
about  twenty  years,  and  no  one  could  be  ignorant  of  the 
^reat  benefit  which  had  been  conferred  on  the  country  by 
its  proceedings.  Agriculture  had  made  such  rapid  progress 
during  that  period,  that  it  might  be  said,  as  was  remarked 
bv  Sir  James  Graham  a  short  time  ago,  to  have  climbed 
almost  everv  hill  top,  to  have  given  fertility  to  barrennesa, 
and  changea  the  whole  &ce  of  the  country.  (Hear,  hear.) 
If  a  tract  of  land  were  now  uncultivated,  or  not  cultivated 
properly,  it  was  quite  an  exception  to  the  rule.  In  his 
native  county,  to  which  his  attention  waa  of  coune  more 
particularly  directed,  he  had  lately  taken  a  review  of  what 
had  been  done  in  the  last  forty  years ;  and  he  had  been 
exceedingly  struck  with  the  extraordinary  progress  which 
agriculture  bad  made  there.  He  had  no  aouot  that  for 
tms  improvement  it  was  in  a  great  decree  indebted  to  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,  it  was  toe  fashion  to  speak 
contemptuously  of  the  practice  of  offering  rewards  to  agri- 
cultural  labourera  for  superior  skill  in  ploughing ;  but,  in 
his  opinion,  it  was  a  great  advantage  to  the  community  to 
encourage  emulation  among  the  labourers,  in  order  that  what- 
ever they  did  might  be  done  in  the  best  possible  manner. 
(Hear,  hear.)  It  was  a  good  maxim  that  "  whatever  was 
worth  doing  at  all  was  worth  doing  well,**  and  that  maxim 
was  as  applicable  to  the  daily  operations  of  the  fiann  as  to 
any  other  branch  of  labour.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  had  ob- 
served that  if  a  labourer  contracted  a  habit  of  doing  things 
in  a  slovenly  manner  early  in  life,  he  hardly  ever  became  a 
good  labourer  afterwards  ;  and  it  was  of  great  importance, 
therefore,  that  efforts  should  be  made  to  excite  a  spirit  of 
emulation  among  all  who  were  employed  on  the  farm. 
The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  had  in  that  way  been 
Tory  useful  to  agriculture;  and  it  was  remarkable  that 
in  the  counties  where  that  society  was  best  supported  would 
almost  invariably  be  found  the  best  farming  (Hear,  hear).  The 
Bodety  had  been  of  great  service  in  encouraging  the  best  breeds 
of  animals — those  breeds  which  it  would  pay  best  to  rear  and 
to  fatten.  It  had  also  done  much  to  improve  agricultural  ma- 
chinery. It  waa  indeed  astonishing  what  had  been  done  io 
that  department  within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and 
he  Ailly  expected  that  still  greater  results  would  follow  if  the 
society  were  supported  in  a  proper  manner.  No  man  could 
predict  what  would  yet  be  done  by  means  of  steam  (Hear, 
hear) ;  but  he  must  say  that  he  thought  Mr.  Webster  waa 
rather  pulling  the  long  bow  when  he  spoke  with  such  confi- 
dence of  the  ploughing  of  land  at  Is.  7d.  per  acre  (lauKhter). 
It  reminded  him  of  somethmg  that  waa  said  to  him  on  an  oc« 
casion  when  he  waa  about  to  give  eridenoe  in  reference  to  some 
agricultural  topic.  A  noble  lord  who  had  been  at  the  bar  ad- 
vised him  beforehand  to  be  careful  not  to  put  the  matter  too 
•trongly,  observing  that  when  he  waa  at  the  bar  he  never  felt 


so  sure  of  losing  his  cause  as  when  his  witnesses  were  ready 
to  awear  anything  (laughter).  He  (Mr.  Bennett)  ksd  slwajs 
remembered  that  caution  in  aimilar  cases.  It  wss  an  import- 
ant  maxim  that  men  never  did  themaehea  ao  much  bjury  as 
when  they  put  their  case  so  strongly  that  no  one  bcUered  it 
(laughter).  He  hoped  he  should  not  he  misunderstood.  He 
admitted  that  no  one  could  fix  a  limit  to  the  extent  to  whieh 
steam  might  be  applied  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  but  still 
he  would  recommend  his  friend,  Mr.  Webster,  not  to  put  the 
case  of  Mr.  Halkett  again  quite  so  stronglv  as  be  hid  done 
(Hear,  hear).  Before  sitting  down  he  had  to  propose  a  toast, 
which  he  was  sure  would  be  well  received  by  all  present;  it 
waa  "  Success  to  the  Smithfield  Club."  lliat  society  was  the 
handmaid  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  and  its  ooerations 
had  been  exceedingly  utefiil.  They  all  knew  that  it  bad,  like 
many  other  inititutions,  been  a  good  deal  abused.  It  had  been 
said,  for  example,  that  the  8mith6eld  Club  eocouraged  the 
feedibg  of  animals  to  such  a  pitch  that  no  one  could  eat  them. 
It  might  happen  that  a  fashionable  and  delicate  young  lady 
would  sometimes  find  on  her  plate  a  piece  of  beef  that  wutoo 
fat  for  her,  and  might  turn  up  her  nose  at  it ;  but  it  did  not 
follow  that  good  fat  beef  was  not  a  good  thing  for  the  eom- 
muuity  at  large.  Moreover,  it  had  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  great  object  of  the  Smithfield  Club  was  to  determine  the 
question  what  kinds  of  animals  it  would  pay  best  to  rear  and 
fatten  for  the  market.  He  believed  that  that  club  had  within 
the  last  fifiy  years  conferred  immense  benefit  on  thb  country. 
Why  waa  it  that  England  stood  before  all  the  rest  of  the  vorld 
as  regarded  the  quality  of  its  animals  ?  Why  was  it  that,  si 
regarded  the  growing  and  fattening  of  animals,  no  other  coun- 
try came  near  our  own  ?  It  waa  iMcause  practical,  buiinesi- 
like  men  had  devoted  their  attention  to  the  subject  for  a  grest 
number  of  years,  and  oflSered  rewards  for  the  bcwt  animals  that 
were  brought  to  London.  Let  the  Timei  or  any  other  great 
leviathan  of  the  preas  say  what  it  would  on  this  subject,  they 
must  still  strive  to  go  ahead,  they  must  still  endeavour  to  im* 
prove  the  breed  of  stock,  and  he  was  confident  that  they  would 
thus  effectually  promote  both  their  own  interest  and  that  of 
the  eommunity  at  large.  He  would  now  propose  **  Success  to 
the  SmUhfleld  Club !" 

Mr.  C.  Stokbs  said,  aa  an  old  member  of  the  Smith- 
field  Club,  he  felt  great  pleasure  in  rising  to  return 
thanka.  Thirty  yean  ago,  he  remembered  when  the  Take 
of  Bedford  withdrew  hia  premium,  this  club  was  very  near 
being  broken  up.  Had  it  not  been  for  a  few  spirited 
farmen  at  that  tune,  it  must  certainly  have  become  extinct ; 
and  he  might  leave  it  to  any  one  who  had  that  day  visited 
the  noble  exhibition  in  Baker-atreet  to  say  how  great  a  loss 
that  would  have  been.  (Hear,  hear.)  No  one  could  look  at 
the  Devons,  the  Herafords,  and  aomeof  the  Shorthorns;  or  ex- 
amine the  Long-woolled  sheep,  tl.e  Leiceaters,  and  the  South- 
downs,  without  being  gratified  at  the  great  improvement 
which  had  taken  place  within  the  last  few  years.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  Smithfield  Club  had  been  a  pioneer  to 
all  the  other  aodeties  having  aimilar  objects^  and  that  but  for 
it  the  varioua  local  aasociations  would,  probably,  never  have 
exiated.  (Hear,  hear.)  Ita  influence  bad  been  felt  not  only  in 
this  country,  but  even  in  France,  where  there  had  been  periodi- 
cal exhibitiona  of  atock  for  the  last  five  or  aix  years.  More- 
over, the  Smithfield  Club  might  daim  the  honour  of  having 
produced  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.  Lord  Spencer  and 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  mentioned  their  intention  of  forming 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  to  the  memben  of  the  Smith* 
field  Club,  and  Lord  Spencer  afterwards  declared  that  it  vss 
the  cheers  with  which  the  British  farmera  received  the  propo- 
aal,  that  encouraged  them  to  proceed.  No  dub  in  the  king- 
dom, he  bdieved,  now  rested  on  a  surer  foundation  thso  the 
Smithfield  Club.  Their  funda  were  in  a  most  flourithing 
state.  They  had  plenty  of  money  to  give  away,  and  plenty  of 
money  to  put  by  (cheers). 

Mr.  WiLMOT  said  he  had  been  called  upon  to  propose  the 
next  toast,  which  was  "  The  Committee  of  Management."  He 
thought  the  best  thing  that  he  could  do,  in  propoking  that 
toaat,  was  to  refer  to  the  report  just  issued,  whkb  ihowed  aa 
increasing  number  of  subscriben,  and  an  increaae  of  the  f  nnds 
(cheers).  If  that  atate  of  thinga  contmued,  the  oub  must  go 
on  and  proaper.  He  begged  to  couple  with  the  toast  the  name 
ofMr.Wood,ofOckley. 

Mr.  Wood,  in  replying  on  behalf  of  the  Committee 
congratulated  the  assembly  on  the  ffict  stated  in  the  report 
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just  iifiied-^tluit  74  new  niMnben  had  been  elected  dariiiA; 
Uie  lactrear.    It  would  be  wroDg  to  take  credit  on  bebau 
of  tbe  Committee  of  the  year  for  that  increase ;  for  the 
drcolart  which  were  tent  roond  the  coontry,  with  the  able 
•wittance  of  the  Secretery,  informing  fitfmers  generallj 
that  there  was  nich  an  inititation  as  a  Central  Farmers^ 
Qab,  and  setting  forth  its  claims  to  the  support  of  tenant- 
&nDers— those  cucalars»he  said,  were  issued  br  a  previous 
committee.    It  had  been  alreadj  observed,  that  the  sub- 
jecta  discossed  had  usually  been  very  well  introduced.    He 
thoocht  most  nersons  would  agree  with  him  that  the  list 
of  subjects  for  the  past  year  had  been  more  than  ordinarily 
interesting  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  hoped  the  list  for 
the  ensuing  year  would  be  equall;^  interesting^  and  equally 
usifuL   There  was  one  subject  which  to  his  mmd  appeared 
extremely  interesting,  and  which  he  should  be  excMoingly 
l^ad  to  see  brought  forward.    It  had,  indeed,  already  been 
mtiodueed  on  one  oocanon ;  but  it  was  done  by  a  verj  in- 
eompetent  individual — ^namely,  himself  (laughter).     [^Mr. 
Wood  was  understood  to  renr  to  the  currency  question ; 
but  lie  did  not  specify  the  topic  to  which  he  alluded.]    On 
that  subject  he  entertained  very  decided  opinions;  and  he 
bop«d  it  would  be  again  introduced,  by  some  gentleman 
who  >vas  competent  to  deal  with  it.    It  certainty  could 
not  be  too  well  understood  by  the  agricultural  communitv. 
Bfr.  Bell,  responding  to  the  appeU  made  to  him  by  Mr. 
Baker,  made    an   ela^rate   statement  of   his  views  on 
the  currency  laws,  condemning  the  monopoly  which,  he 
contended,  was  piactcally  estiUilished,  unoer  the  present 
system,  in  fovour  of  capitalists  as  opposed  to  producen, 
whether  agricultural  or  manufacturing,  and  referring  to  the 
suspension  of  the  Bank  Act  of  1844  as  a  proof  tnat  the 
STstem  required  alteration.     He  concluded  by  proposing 
the  health  of  the  vice-chainnan,  Mr.  Thomas,  or  Bletsoe, 
vJiich  was  very  cordially  received. 
Mr.  Thomas  briefly  returned  thanks. 
Mr.  Mbcbi  said    he  had  been  requested  to  propose 
**"  The  Local  Farmers*  Clubs,'*  in  connection  with  the  name 
of  Mr.  Pile,  of  Winchester.    The  remarks  of  the  Chairman 
with  regard  to  the  Central  Farmers*  Club  were  applicable 
to  formers*  ^elubs  generally.    If  remaining  always  at  home 
and  never  assodstmg  with  fanners  belonging  to  other  parts 
of  the  country  tended  to  perpetuate  prejudice  and  ob- 
struct improvement,  still  more  must  that  be  the  case  if 
formers  did  not  associate  together  in  their  several  localities. 
One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  local  clubs  was  that  they 
enabled  farmers  to  test  the  merits  of  their  labourers  in  the 
field.     He  would  not  broach  the  delicate  question  of  giving 
rewards  for  good  conduct,  because  that  was  a  question 
whicb  was  open  to  difference  of  opinion ;  but  he  must  say 
that  when  a  labourer  who  thousht  himself  a  capital  plough- 
man found  himself  the  worst  ploughman  among  the  compe- 
titors, that  result  was  likely  to  tuce  a  little  of  the  conceit 
out  of  him,  and  make  him  more  humble  and  deferential  in 
fotnre.    The  same  remark  applied  to  farmers  who  competed 
Aor  preminms  for  the  best  forms.    Moreover,  fanners'  clubs 
tenaed  to  strengthen  the  social  position  of  farmers  in  this 
country,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  their  association 
was  in  various  ways  a  great  mutual  advantage.    With 
regard  to  the  prospects  of  agriculture,  he  agreed  with  pre- 
ceding speakers  that  they  had  to  look  forward  to  important 
chants.    Great  improvements  had  doubtless  been  made  in 
thtir  own  time,  but  it  must  prepare  their  minds  tor  still 
greater  ooes.    Thej  had  already  got  rid  of  the  fltil,  which  cost 
a  shUling,  and  substituted  for  it  a  costly  machine,  because  it 
did  the  work  cheaper;  and  it  remained  to  be  seen  whether  or 
Mt  that  enormous  power  which  clothed   the  world  could 
Bot  berabstituted  for  the  exittiog  plough.    Mr.  Halkett,  who 
hsd  ludertakeo  this  tssk,  was  a  man  of  grett  intelligence ;  and 
having  gone  the  other  day  to  see  his  mschine  at  work,  he  must 
dccUfc  bis  tatisraction  at  what  he  witnessed.    As  regarded 
the  expense,  he  did  not  thmk  Mr.  BuUock  Webster  wss  quite 
eorrsct  in  stating  the  cost  of  ploughing  at  Is.  7d.  per  acre,  as 
that  did  not  include  the  interest  of  money  espended  on  the 
rsil  (Hear,  hear).    He  supposed  that  was  additional 
Mr.  IIalkbtt:  Yes. 

Mr.  Mjccbi  continued :  If  the  invention  were  adopted,  the 
power  of  keying  **  these  horses"  at  work  night  and  day  would 
be  aa  enormous  advantage.  He  was  happy  to  find  that  Mr. 
Halkett  was  going  to  explain  his  views  on  the  following  even- 


ing, 'nut  question  at  issue  seemed  to  hinge  on  tht  pfietica« 
bility  of  usmg  steam-power  without  encountering  too  much 
friction,  and  he  hoped  that  question  wonld  now  receive  a  satis- 
fKtory  solution. 

Mr.  Pile,  in  replying,  alluded  to  the  efforts  which  were 
being  made  in  his  own  neighbourhood  to  improve  the  condition 
of  ubourers.  Besides  the  ordinary  means,  a  society  with 
which  he  was  oonnected  wss  endeavouring  to  promote  that 
object  by  means  of  cottsgers'  shows.  In  order  to  make  the 
labourers  in  the  neighbourhood  better  gardeners  they  gave  re- 
wards for  the  best  garden  productions.  They  also  bestowed 
premiums  on  the  wives  who  were  the  best  managers.  The 
society  had  only  been  in  existence  two  years,  and  there  was 
already  risible  and  material  improvement. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Jambb,  on  rising  to  propose  the  next  toast, 
said,  having  hsd  a  glimpse  of  the  liit  of  toasts,  he  regretted  to 
find  that  the  honest  and  hard-working  agricultural  Ubourers 
were  not  inchided.  He  had  no  doubt  that  that  onsission  was 
an  insdvertent  one,  and  would  he  supplied.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  toast  which  he  hsd  himself  to  propose  was,  "  The  Agri- 
eoltural  Press,"  coupled  with  the  name  of  a  man,  whom  to 
know  wu  to  esteem—he  meant  Mr.  Tuxford.  (Cheers.)  He 
would  say  of  that  gentleman  that  bis  principles  of  action 
always  appeared  to  be  the  same. 

Mr.  TuxFOBD  lelt  very  much  indebted  to  all  present 
for  the  kind  manner  in  which  they  had  been  pleaaed  to 
receive  hia  name  in  connection  with  the  agricultural  press  of 
this  country.  He  did  not  know  that  any  man  eould  fill  a 
prouder  position  than  the  one  in  which  he  was  required  faith- 
fully, oooscientionsly,  and  independently  to  dischirge  such 
functions  as  hsd  fallen  to  his  own  lot  (hesr,  hear).  BtiU  per- 
haps there  was  no  oflBee  with  duties  of  a  more  onerous  ehs- 
racter  attached  to  it  (Hear,  hear).  You  had  to  speak  inde- 
pendently of  all  men,  regardless  of  any  crochets  or  any  pecniisr 
views  which  they  might  entertain,  and  even  at  the  risk  of  giring 
them  offenea.  You  had  to  speak  the  truth  on  sll  topics 
without  eonsidering  the  eonseqneaees  which  might  hefal  yon 
in  the  diaobarge  of  your  duty.  Now,  when  such  wss  the  case, 
the  reeoUection  of  the  kindness  evinced  towsrds  himself  that 
night  would  be  a  source  of  satiifaetion  to  him  through 
life  (hear,  hear).  But  if  ever  the  press  of  this  country  should 
he  sctuated  by  ainiiter  motives,  or  led  by  anything  else  than 
a  aense  of  rectitude»it  would  forget  the  nature  of  its  office,  and 
descend  from  the  high  position  it  had  now  attained  (hear, 
hear).  He  would  now  supply  the  omission  mentioned  by  Mr. 
James — and  in  doing  so  be  thorooghy  agreed  with  him 
oould  only  have  been  an  oversight— by  proposing  "The  Agri- 
cultural Labourers,"  and  he  was  quite  sure  there  wu  not  a 
person  present  by  whom  that  toast  would  not  he  received 
with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  any  preceding  one  (cheers). 
He  was  glad  that  so  much  attention  was  now  being  devoted 
to  the  education  of  agricultural  labourers.  There  wss  a  period 
when  the  plough  constituted  almost  the  only  implement  on 
the  farm.  That  time  had  now  happily  psssed  away— a  vei^ 
differeut  state  of  things  existed— and  if  they  wished  to  cnlu- 
vste  their  firms  on  the  best  principles,  they  should  take  can 
to  educate  the  labourers,  so  as  to  prepare  them  to  property 
fulfil  their  duties,  instead  of  injuring,  horn  their  went  of  know- 
ledge, the  new  machinery  which  was  now  being  brought  to 
bear  on  agriculture  (hear,  hear). 

The  toast  wss  drunk  with  enthuriasm. 

Mr.  W.  8haw  proposed  '*The  Secretary,"  obserring  that  it 
was  the  united  testimony  of  all  who  hsd  hsd  the  means  of 
forming  an  opinion,  that  no  msn  couhl  possibly  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  oflBee  better  than  they  were  discharged  by  Mr. 
Corbet  (cheers). 

The  toast  wss  very  warmly  received ;  but  Mr.  Corhet  having 
retired  shortly  before,  wss  of  course  unable  to  reply. 

The  concluding  toait  was  "  The  Visitors,"  coupled  with  the 
name  of  Mr.  Halkett,  and  to  which  that  gentleman  replied 
at  some  length  on  the  subject  of  stesm  power,  and  his  own 
invention. 

The  oompsny^then  separated. 


EXTRAORDINARY  AGRICULTURAL  CASE.— At  tht 
Aylesbury  County  Court,  on  Friday,  Nov.  20th,  an  important 
caae  was  heard,  and  the  facts  iuvoWed  the  point  wheUier  the 
owners  of  bulls  are  permitted  to  turn  them  out  without  taking 
proper  care  that  they  eould  not  bresk  through  the  foncet 
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mA  hard  wHh  other  f  raiivri*  itodL  Hie  ploiittf  WM  Mr. 
8talor«  of  Broughton  'hill*  neer  AjUtAmij,  a  magiitretB  lor  the 
eoHBty,  and  a  weU-kaown  graiiar ;  the  defendaat  beiof  Mr. 
Bel/,  the  manager  of  tbe  London  and  Coonty  Bnk  gt  Aylee- 
bnry.  The  action  wu  broucht  to  recorer  the  earn  of  £19  19e^ 
for  damafoi  froin  the  negligesoe  of  the  drfeudiat  It  wae 
alleged  that  the  plaintiff  had,  at  gieat  troibfe,  aeenred  a  pore 
breed  of  Deroni,  whkh  were  depeetmtaf  in  a  field  adjoining 
Mr.  Belft  gronnda,  in  whieh  waa  a  boll,  whioh  trMpaMod  on 
the  plalntiff'a  gronnda,  and  aaeoeiated  with  hia  aCock ;  in  oon- 
aequenoe  of  wtaleh  the  phdatiff  aaid  a  nioat  valuable  heifer,  tbe 
prodooe  of  the  bnll  which  had  won  the  priae  at  Norwieh,  and 
had  ne?er  bean  beaten,  and  a  oow  whioh  he  had  bought  of 
Lord  Maedeafield,  aaa  in  ealf.  He(plamtifl)8aiditwaaini. 
portent  that  hia  atock  ahonld  remain  pure.  He  aaid  he  waa 
oflSired  SOgoineaa  for  the  prodoee  of  the  heifer  whidi  waa  the 
eauae  of  the  action ;  but  owing  to  Mr.  Selfa  bnll  havfaig  oomt 
mitted  the  treapaia,  he  aold  the  heifer  and  calf  (whieh  ough- 
to  have  been  worth  £40)  for  £17  10a.  The  witneaaea  atated 
that  Mr.  SelPa  fenoea  were  Terj  bad.  Mr.  O.  L.  Brown,  bar- 
riater,  for  the  defence,  contended  that  the  eaae  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  breeding  of  cattle,  but  waa  merely  a  little  bit  of 
prifate  quarrelling.  It  waa  aaid  that  there  waa  an  aaanmed 
likeneia  between  tbe  calf  and  hia  aoapected  aire;  but  there 
waa  no  daguerreotype,  and  of  oourae  no  likeneaa  oonld  be  pro? ed. 
Heoontended,  therefore,  that  there  waa  no  proof  that  the 
plaintiff  had  austained  damage  at  the  defendant'a  haada.  He 
called  upon  the  jury  to  give  the  pUdntiff  the  amalleat  eon- 
ceif able  coin  in  full  latiafaction  for  any  oonoeirable  injury  he 
had  auatained.  Varioua  witneaaet^  ioclnding  Mr.  Gadaden, 
the  eiteniire  auctioneer  and  raluer,  and  Mr.  H.  PhilUpa,  the 
well-known  dealer  of  Thame,  were  oalled  on  the  part  of  the 
defendant;  and  they  awore  that  there  waa  nothing  extraordi> 
nary  in  the  breed  of  the  plamtiff'a  atock,  and  that  the  h^far 
and  calf  were  not  worth  more  than  £17  or  £18.  Other  wit- 
neaaea awore  (in  oppoaitioa  to  what  had  been  urged  on  the 
part  of  the  plaintiff)  that  the  defendant* a  fSanoee  were  in  good 
condition.  Hia  Honour,  Mr.  C.  Temple,  aummed  up  at  great 
length.  The  jury  retired,  and,  after  being  abaent  about  balf- 
an-honr,  found  a  verdiot  for  the  plaintiff— damagea  la.  Im- 
mediately the  verdict  wu  announced,  the  court,  which  waa 
deniely  crowded  throughout  the  whole  five  houra  the  caae 
latted,  rang  with  a  about  the  like  of  whieh  baa  never,  perhapa, 
been  uttered  there  on  any  aueh  oooaaion.  It  waa,  however,  of 
eonraoi  auppreaaed  by  the  offioera  and  the  Judge. 


ROMAINE'S     CANADIAN    STEAM 
CULTIVATOR. 

TO  TBB  BSltOR  OF  TH«  SlfQlMBlft* 

Sib,— Certain  errora  having  been,  inadvertently  or  other- 
wiae,  promulgated  reapecting  the  above  invention,  calculated 
to  depreciate  the  efficiency  of  tbe  "  Cultivator/'  and  to  detract 
the  honour  of  the  iuvention  firom  the  rightful  and  aole  in- 
ventor, weahall  feel  obliged  if  vou  will  rive  prominenov  in  your 
journal  to  the  following  remarka  in  order  that  the  public  may 
be  rightly  informed  on  the  aubject. 

A  writer  in  the  JUuttrated  London  News  of  Oct  8rd,  1857, 
whiltt  atrongly  oommending  the  invention,  makea  the  following 
deloaive  remark  t 

"  Croatkill'a  Romaine  Cultivator.— We  give  an  Uluitration 
of  the  new  ateam-coltivator,  invented  by  Mr.  Robert  Ro- 
maine, a  Canadian ;  improved  and  manufactured  by  Meaara. 
Crosikill,  the  eminent  agricultural  implement  makera,  of 
Beverley,  Yorkahire,  whoae  name  ia  ao  well  known  in  connec- 
tion with  the  elod-cruaher.  ...  *  Croaakill'a  Romaine  ateam 
cultivator  differa  from  all  othcra  hitherto  brought  before 
the  public,  in  entirely  diipenaiDg  with  ropes,  &c" 

In  reference  to  the  above  paragraph,  we  deem  it  naoeaaary 
to  atate  that  Mr.  Robert  Romaine,  of  Peterborough,  Canada, 
but  now  redding  at  Beverley,  in  Torkahire,  ia  the  aole  and 
entire  inventor,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  imnrovementa  that 
have  been  made  in  it  have  been  effected  by  himaelf,  and  not 
by  another  party,  M  therein  implied;  and  fhrther,  that  the 
machinea  are  manufactured  by  the  tmateea  of  the  Beverley 
IronWorka,  from  Mr.  Rooiaine'a  own  auggealiona  aad  im- 
provomenta. 


Intel 


U  ia 


I  paper  or  the  aaae 
that  Mr.  BomaiM  eeit  oae  of  hia  ■[»«**i*—  (the 
aaeondthat  waa  bmlt)  to  tbe  "  Great  BxhiUtiea  of  Paria  hi 
1866,  where  the  inventor,  Mr.  BoauiiM,  waa  one  of  the 
CanaidiaB  ooaimiaaionera.  Thia  OMchine,  hke  Mr.  Meehi'a, 
waa  to  be  drawn  by  a  peir  of  honea,  the  ateam  powar  being 
employed  in  taming  the  enltirator.  In  Puia  Mr.  W.  Creea- 
kill  aaw  it,  end  thought  ao  well  of  it  that  he  took  it  np,  aad 
the  firm  have  apcnt  two  yeara  aad  aome  thoaaand  pooada  a 
brbging  it  to  ita  preeent  atate  of  efllclHiey.  The  third  ma- 
ehfaie  would  not  ateer  or  travel,  until  the  wheel  azrangeoeata 
had  been  changed  to  the  preaent  form  end  proportioBa.'* 

With  regard  to  the  above  atatement,  which  ia  decidedly  aad 
injorionaly  incomot,  it  ia  neoeaaary  to  etate  that  the  aeoond 
maehino*  which  waa  faitended  for  the  Exhibition  at  Paria  ia 
1866,  worked  on  the  plaiaa  of  8t.  Denia  daring  the  aanmei^ 
aad  tilled  the  land.  Aa  well  aa  the  preaent  one  it  waa  not 
drawn  by  horaea,  but  propelled  itaelf  over  the  land  by  eteem- 
power,  being  only  deficient  in  ita  hotter  and  ateering  appantaa. 
The  third  machuM,  being  the  firat  built  by  the  troateea  of  the 
Beveriey  Iron  Worka,  waa  perfect  in  ita  ateeriag  ap 
and  travelled  equally  aa  well  aa  the  preaent  one. 
ment  that  the  firm  have  apent  aome  thoaaand  ponnda  fai  biinf- 
ing  it  to  ita  perfeotion  requirea  no  aaawer,  aa  the  tmeteee  of 
the  iron  worka  ne  alone  the  reaponaiUe  mannfaetnrera. 

The  aame  errora  have  been  fallen  into  or  commoaieatad  to  a 
writer  in  BtWs  Memengtr,  of  September  21at,  1867,  in  which 
paper  it  ia  atated :  "  Romaine  and  OroaakiU'a  ateea  culti- 
vator.—On  Friday,  the  11th  initant,  Meaara.  CroeakiU  broke 
the  ailence  they  have  ao  long  maintained  aa  to  the  ateam  cul- 
tivator, which  they  entered  but  did  not  produce  at  ChalBi^ 
ford  and  at  Baliabury." 

The  claim  Mr.  Romaine  enfonea  aa  the  aole  iaventorend 
improver  of  the  machine,  aa  atated  before,  ia  a  aatiafactery 
reply  to  the  miatakea  diaaeminated  by  aodi  aa  ineorraet  ver- 
aion  of  the  invention.  In  the  aame  article  it  ia  afterwarda 
atated :  **  The  patenteea  eatimate  that  it  (the  machine)  can 
do  neariy  an  acre  an  hour,  and  work  at  night  aa  well  aa  day." 

In  reference  to  thia  quotation,  we  beg  to  a^  that  Mr.  Ro- 
maine haa  the  aole  credit  of  the  patent,  and  with  him  alone  ia 
veated  the  power  of  granting  licenaea  for  ita  manufacture.  The 
writer  in]the  aame|paper  afterwarda  adda — ^" At  that  time  (that 
ia  during  the  Paria  Exhibition)  it  oould  not  ateer,  and  oonld 
not  work  without  breaking  down." 

It  will  be  obaerved  that  the  writera  ia  the  London  Neuit  aa 
well  aa  in  BelVt  MeMea^wf— probably  one  and  the  aaaaa  party 
—have  fallen  into  tbe  aame  error,  and  made  the  aaoae  mia- 
atatement.  Aa  the  repetition  of  theae  miatakea  and  arroneooa 
repreaentationa  in  otner  papera  nught  prove  both  prejadidal 
to  the  inventor  and  the  invention,  we  truatyon  wiU  do  jjaataee 
to  both,  aa  well  aa  to  the  manuCaeturera  and  the  pubue,  by 
giving  inaertion  in  your  journal  to  theae  very  neceaaaiy  cor- 
rectiona.  B.  Romaimx,  and  T.  E.  Tubnxb, 

(for  the  Tmateea  of  the  Baverky 

Bwerlty,  Nov.  IZth,  1867.  Iron  Worka). 


ALUM  IN  BREAD. 


Sir,— More  alaim  may  perhapa  have  been  excited  Qpon 
thia  aubject  than  it  reamrea ;  for  when  uaed  with  aound 
flour,  merely  to  whiten  toe  bread,  and  in  quantity  not  ex- 
ceeding 1  oa.  to  the  bushel  of  flour,  it  would  not  be  likely 
much  to  affect  a  healthy  atomach.  But  even  then  it  is  aa 
illegal  and  dishonest  practice,  and  mi^ht  hurt  weak  diges- 
tions ;  and  when  used  in  arger  quantity,  with  unsound  floor 
to  give  it  the  appearance  of  sound,  the  unsoundness  of  the 
flour  and  the  increased  quantity  of  alum  are  likel  j  to  be 
very  injurious  in  dailj  use,  particularly  to  the  aged  and  in- 
flrm  poor  who  have  little  or  no  other  strengthening  diet. 
And  this  is  probably  the  wav  in  which  most  of  it  is  ased. 

The  precise  detection  of  the  alum  is  a  nice  point. 

But  there  has  just  been  suggested  a  simple  method  of  di^ 
covering  it,  not  only  easy  but  rather  amusing.  Many  house- 
keepers  are  aware  that  logwood  strikes  a  purple  dye  with 
alum,  but  not  so  evidently  without ;  so,  if  we  put  a  slice  of 
bread  into  a  solution  of  logwood^  and  let  it  soak  three  or 
four  hours,  and  then  take  it  out,  if  it  contains  alum  it  wiU 
have  taken  the  purple  dye,  bat  not  otherwise.    Making 
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t&enfon  a  logwood  solution,  by  boOing  ft  few  cHim  of  log- 
wood in  a  good  pint  of  soft  wftter  in  a  pipkin  or  skillet  (not 
iron),  till  ue  liquid  becomes  ft  deep  orange  colour  that  one 
can  just  see  tbroogb,  straining  it  off,  letting  it  cool  in  a 
basin,  Uien  potting  in  a  slice  of  bread  witbout  cmst,  be- 
tween a  quarter  and  half  an  inch  thick,  letting  it  digest  two 
er  thre*  bousj  and  ihtn  taking  ont  the  bread  and  breaking 
it ;  if  it  oontams  alum  it  will  be  dyed  pnrple,  more  or  less 
tbroogb  (not  merely  on  the  sormce),  except  the  bread  is 
Terj  soor,  which  will  prevent  the  d^e  from  changing  co- 
loor :  or,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  baker  or  miller  has 
pot  in  too  mttck  99da  to  correct  the  sotuness,  in  which  case 


it  will  torn  pnrple  (lianor  and  all)  without  alom,  so  that  it 
is  not  qdte  certain ;  tnoogh  if  brosd  which  is  not  torn-  takes 
no  pnrple  dye,  it  may  generally  be  regarded  as  free  firom 
alum,  and  when  it  does  take  the  pnrple  it  is  likely  to  be 
alnmy  or  otherwise  unsound,  and  if  needfbl  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  chemical  examination. 

J.  PfaDMAVX, 

P.S.  I  am  obliged  to  your  correspondent  for  the  complete 
iuformation  respiting  *^  till-seed.**  It  is  odd  enough  that 
the  English  transhitor  should  have  gone  to  India  for  a  name 
so  well-known  as  Sesamom  or  Sesame,  at  least  from  the 
ibst  translation  of  the  *' Arabian  Nights*  Entertainments/* 


ROYAL  DUBUN   SOCIETY   WINTER  EXHIBITION   OP  FARM   PRODUCE. 


TboM  who  hare  had  an  opportoaity  of  Tiaitisg  tht 
Chrfstmai  shows  of  tho  Smithiald  (London)  Farmari' 
Glnb,  for  the  last  few  yean,  ha?*  been  dalighlad  and  in- 
sirttclad  with  the  txtraordinary  ipedmeoa  of  mangal- 
wnnol  and  other  crops  fron  Ireland.  Withomt  drawing 
any  ioTidiona  distinction  bttwaan  Cogliih  and  Irish 
fimasiog,  it  must  be  oonfSsesed  that  so  far  the  Emerald 
Iain  hat  yielded  largir  roott  than  baa  baen  prodooad  on 
Britiah  aoiL  Whcnoe  ariaes  this  soparionty?  Thar* 
IB  mnch  in  the  diasata  of  Irahnd ;  but  wa  baliera  that 
tte  abiaf  oanaa  Usa  in  tba  atimnlaa  giTan  to  Irish  agri- 
anltoriata  by  interoonrso  with  thoae  English  and  Sootoh 
fitfrnora  who  bare  made  Ireland  tha  land  of  their  choioe. 
If  tUa  a«pposition  be  oorreot,— and  it  is  tha  opinion  of 
many  Bogliahman  of  onr  aoqnaintanoai— what  an  apt 
illnatration  tha  airounatanoa  affbrds  of  tha  importanoa 
of  having  onr  own  axperianoa  whetted  ocoasionally  by  in- 
tarooaraa  with  othera— by  an  oooaaional  mn  by  *'  rail 
and  road,"  to  aaa  a  oattla  ihowi  or  tha  farm  of  soma 
eminant  agrionltnriat. 

With  these  u&trodnctory  obserratloni)  we  proceed  to 
gHe  a  brief  notice  of  the  exhibition  of  Ikrm  prodnce 
opened  on  LImton  Lawn  last  Thursday,  nnder  the  aus- 
pleea  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.  The  show  is  de- 
cidedly the  most  tnooeasfnl  which  we  hare  seen,  either 
in  Di^Un  or  anywhere  else,  '.both  as  to  the  number  of 
e&trlea  and  the  axcellenoe  of  Uie  specimens.  Pssaing  by 
the  oereala  and  ligumlncns  crons,  which  were  rery  ore- 
ditabla,  bnt  whidi  preaent  few  featnrea  worthy  of  notice, 
wo  ooma  to  the  planta  cnltlfated  for  their  roota  and 
tnbera.  Jndge  Raddiife  (per  hia  steward,  Mr.  Lincham), 
and  Mr.  Vernon,  of  Clontarff  Castle  (steward,  Mr. 
Bowers),  are  at  once  the  most  extensifo  and  sucoessAil 
eihlbltera  in  this  department  The  forms  had  109 
entriea,  all  admirable  spedmana.  Some  of  the  mangels 
are  on  average  half  a  stone  heavier  than  any  yet  pro* 
dncad.  In  the  long  red,  red  globe,  andyellow  globe 
TarleCiea,  Mr.  Vernon  got  first  prise.  We  apprehend 
Mr.  Leocfaam'a  were  weightier  specimens,  bnt  Mr. 
Boirar'a  were  cleaner  and  better  grown.  These  gentle- 
men exhibited  sugar  beet  nearly  aa  large  is  the  largest 
of  the  mangels ;  and  if  tha  spedmens  of  Robert  Rabi 
can  at  all  be  considered  a  faur  exponent  of  what  that 
root  ia  capable  of  produdnr,  tha  fermar  maj  siifdy  calou- 
lata  on  having  another  vdnable  crop  for  feeding  cattle. 
We  have  experimented  largely  on  this  root,  and  our 
epinion  of  It  Is  oertahily  very  favourable.  It  is  a  hardy 
and  nutritions  crop.  At  first  the  yield  was  so  inferior 
thftt  many  abandoned  it  immediatdy  \  bnt  they  seem  to 
ovorlook  that  on  ita  first  introdiction  the  yldd  of  the 
tarn^  waa  equally  amall. 


We  may  be  excused  for  nndertaUng  to  correct  an 
opinion  whioh,  f\rom  judging  by  the  mooster  root  at  this 
show*  many  persons,  eapedally  landlords,  form  aa  to 
tha  capabilitiea  of  tha  soil.  One  often  hears  the  qneation, 
^*  Why  oan't  my  stewarda  and  my  tenants  grow  aa  large 
roota  aa  theae  ?  My  steward  raisea  only  25  or  30  tone 
an  icre,  and  here  I  find  aa  much  aa  60  or  80  tons.  Had 
my  land  been  akilfully  fermed,  my  rental  would  ba 
double  what  it  Is!"  Theaa  are  questions  of  vital  in* 
tarest  to  tha  agricultural  community.  And  with  all  de- 
ference to  tha  exhibitars  wa  have  named,  we  must  express 
the  opinion  that  tha  spedmana  exhibited  on  this  occa- 
don  have  not  baen  produoad  by  legitimate  means.  We 
don't  mean  to  dattmct  from  tha  merit  of  these  exhibiters  i 
thay  have  all  tha  aame  means  of  forcing f  and  the  same 
eommand  of  manure  and  labour )  but  the  weak  point  in 
tha  whole  system  is,  that  only  a  few  roots  are  taken  aa 
the  standard  of  superior  skill  and  well-directed  Induatry. 
Mr.  Lenoham  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  a  most  successful 
farmer,  and  so  is  Mr.  Bowers;  but  give  dther  of  them 
sn  ordinary  farm,  and  no  extraordinary  means,  and  will 
he  produce  mangel  wdghing  8|  stonaa  ? 

We  would  next  draw  attention  to  the  potatoes.  As 
usual.  Dr.  Taylor  is  an  extendve  and  successful  exhibiter 
of  this  tuber.  "  Taylor's  seedlings'*  were  justly  awarded 
a  first  time.  Several  excellent  varieties  were  contri- 
buted. We  find  that  great  confusion  has  arisen  ro- 
specting  the  White-rocks  and  Downs,  which  are  gene- 
rally regarded  as  the  same  potato ;  thev  were  so  regarded 
on  this  occasion.  They  possess  distinct  properties. 
The  White-rock  has  a  pink  blossom,  with  a  slight  pinkish 
tint  in  the  eye ;  hiah  in  the  shoulder,  and  hence  the  term 
**  rocky.'*  The  Down  has  a  white  blossom,  a  soft  and 
downy  eye,  not  so  coarse  a  potato  aa  the  Rock,  and 
occadonal  specks  are  seen  nnder  the  cntide. 

We  were  glad  to  see  that  the  agrlculturiiti  in  con- 
nexion with  the  National  Board  of  Education  have 
cheerfblly  come  fbrward  fof  the  first  time  as  exhibited 
of  fkrm  produce.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Mnch  has  been  said  against  the  Board  school  farms  of 
late ;  and  the  most  judidous  course  whioh  the  agri- 
culturists could  porsoe,  is  to  come  fairly  before  the 
agricultural  public,  who  ttre  competent  to  judge  for 
themsdves,  and  whootn  see  If  the  mansgen  of  these  in- 
stitutions  are  up  and  stirring.  As  we  cannot  here  enter 
into  their  merits,  we  will  only  observe  that  the  collections 
eontributed,-^bnt  not  for  competition,  a  wise  idea,  aa 
public  bodies  and  private  individuals  should  not  compete, 
—are  exceedingly  ciedluble  in  qntntity  and  quality. 
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A  VISIT  TO  THE    SMITHFIELD  CLUB    FAT    CATTLE   SHOW. 


Sir, — The  season  has  again  come  round  at  which  the 
agricnltaral  gatherings  are  directed  to  the  Smithfield 
Clnb  CatUe  Show  in  Baker-street ;  and  a  cab  being  scarce, 
and  an  omnibns  generally  non  eat  inventus  yesterday,  on 
account  of  the  dense  fog,  I  groped  my  way  thither  by 
the  **  marrowbone  stage/'  as  they  say — the  only  resource 
left  to  me ;  a  dangerous  altematiTe  for  old  bones  like 
mine  to  be  redno^  to.  I  arrived,  howcTer,  safe  and 
sound,  and  was  pleased  to  find  that  the  discomforts  of 
the  weather  had  not  preTcnted  the  public  from  turning 
out  on  the  occasion,  but  that  the  attendance  was  as 
numerous  as  ever ;  a  plain  proof  that,  unlike  our  neigh- 
bours the  Parisians,  the  Londoners  take  a  deep  interest 
in  these  exhibitions. 

Any  Englishman,  indeed,  who  has  the  real  welfare  of 
Ids  country  at  heart,  and  is  more  fond  of  the  solid  in 
national  glory  than  of  the  supetficial,  may  well  feel 
proud  of  the  magnificent  display  of  animals  exhibited 
this  year.  I  saw  also  many  foreign  gentlemen  there,  but 
did  not  recognize  so  many  as  I  could  hare  wished.  The 
subject  of  agriculture  is  viewed  in  a  different  light  on  the 
continent  from  what  it  is  with  us.  Even  in  France,  where 
powerful  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  gOTcmment  to 
drill  the  higher  class  of  the  landed  interest  into  a  liking  to 
it,  the  success  hitherto  has  been  rery  partial  and  weak. 
Nor  will  it  be  possible  to  effect  any  great  and*  Important 
change  in  this  respect  whilst  the  snbdirision  of  the  land 
into  minute  portions  continues.  This  is  the  great  bane 
of  agriculture,  not  only  because  small  occupiers,  such 
as  the  overwhelming  majority  of  French  farmers  con- 
sists of,  hare  neither  the  skill,  the  disposition,  nor  the 
capital  to  carry  out  improvements,  but  because  the  very 
circumstance  of  the  Umd  being  in  the  hands  of  such  a 
class  of  cultivators  excites  disgust  of  rural  affairs 
amongst  those  classes  which  in  England  are  the  chief 
supporters  of  agricultural  institutions.  Tins,  however* 
is  a  digression  for  which  I  must  apologize. 

I  have  termed  the  display  of  animals  a  magnificent 
one,  and  such  it  certainly  is.  I  think  tht  show  of  cat* 
tie  far  superior  to  that  of  last  year,  and  I'll  tell  you 
why ;  simply  because  the  graziers  have  taken  the  hmts 
that  have  been  given  them  from  time  to  time,  and  have 
attended  more  to  symmetry  and  compactness  of  form 
in  the  selection  of  their  cattle,  than  to  that  excessive 
obesity  which  has  characterized  the  former  exhibition, 
and  which  led  a  tallow-chandler  to  remark,  [in  an  ex- 
cusable pun,  *'  It  was  much  more  advantageous  to  the 
lights  than  to  the  liver, ^* 

The  show  of  Devons  is  an  admirable  one :  they  are 
perhaps  stnaUer  this  year,  generally  speaking,  than  last ; 
but  in  this  respect  the  standing  toast  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Leicester,  ** small  in  size  hut  great  in  valuer**  has 
been  adopted  by  the  graziers.  Some  of  this  breed  show 
a  perfection  of  symmetry  never  exceeded.  Amongst 
these  I  noticed  No.  6,  which  received  the  first  prize  in 
class  1,  and  No.  11  in  class  2,  which  I  think  was  more 
entitled  to  the  first  prize  of  £25  than  that  of  £10, 
which  it  received.  Mr.  Heath  has  certainly  been  very 
successful  this  year,  and  has  contributed  some  excellent 
types  of  other  breeds  as  well  as  of  the  Devons. 

The  heifers  and  cows  of  this  latter  breed  were  admira- 
ble. Nos.  88  and  24  were  everything  that  can  be  de- 
sired  in  point  of  symmetry  and  compactness.  The  lat- 
ter number,  which  took  tiie  first  prize,  is  certainly  the 
most  finished,  but  I  question  whether  No.  23  would 
not  equal,  if  not  excel  it  at  the  same  age.  No.  30  also 
is  a  complete  animal,  and  does  equal  credit  to  the 
breeder  and  the  grazier. 


^Amongst  the  Herefords  and  Shorthorns  I  noticed 
some  first-rate  animals,  but  cannot  stop  to  particolsrixe 
all  of  them.  I  found  I  had  put  a  mark  to  ssTend 
which  had  not  received  the  special  approbation  of  the 
Judges,  amongst  which  were  No.  72,  remarkable  for  the 
degree  of  finish  it  has  attained  at  the  "  tender  age"  of 
two  years  and  eleven  months ;  No.  80,  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  even  been  *'  commended" ;  and  No.  173, 
an  extra  shorthorn  heifer,  which  I  think  is  as  compact 
an  animal  as  any  in  the  show,  although  not  spedally 
noticed.  The  other  breeds  posseu  less  interest  witli 
me,  but  there  are  some  very  fine  cattle  amongst  them, 
particularly  the  "  Sussex  breed."  Are  these  a  dii- 
tinctive  race  of  cattle,  or  a  mixed  breed  adopted  by  the 
Sussex  farmers  at  some  by-gone  period?  Their  hti- 
tory  is  worth  inquiring  into,  and  if  any  of  your  Sussex 
correspondents  can  throw  light  upon  it,  their  doing  so 
will  confer  a  favour  on  the  public  generally,  everytUns 
connected  with  such  a  subject  being  interesting  and  im- 
portant to  the  agriculturist. 

I  was  surprised  to  see  so  few  Galloway  or  Aberdeen 
Scots,  and  should  regret  to  find  that  that  breed  is  lets  in 
favour  than  formerly.  They  have  stood  the  test  of  time 
in  my  native  county,  and  have  always  proved  the  moft 
profitable  of  any  cattle  for  either  winter  or  summer 
grazing;  whilst  no  beef  is  superior  to  theirs  on  the 
table.  With  the  Irish  breed  we  can  very  well  dispense; 
their  long  horns  and  pugnacious  tempers  rendering 
them  dangerous  to  other  cattle,  either  in  the  pastare- 
field  or  the  yard.  The  Highland  Scots  are  equally  ob- 
jectionable on  the  same  account,  and  never  ought  to  be 
put  with  other  cattle.  Small  as  they  are,  they  will 
drive  a  shorthorn  of  giant  size,  oompared  with  them- 
selves, out  of  any  yard. 

Upon  passing  oursorilv  through  the  sheep-pens  the 
first  time,  it  struck  me  that  that  department  was  len 
satisfactory  than  it  was  last  year.  A  second  and  closer 
inspection  convinced  me  that  this  is  the  case  ofdy  with 
the  Southdowns,  which  certainly  are  neither  so  nume- 
rous nor  so  generally  meritorious  as  they  were  last  yesr. 
Two  or  three  of  the  breeders,  however,  of  that  race 
have  maintained  their  standing ;  and  amongst  them  are 
Mr.  Rigden  and  Lord  Walsingham.  I  do  not  think  the 
Judges  have  done  the  latter  noble  breeder  justice  in 
awarding  him  only  the  second  prize  for  No.  267  (Clis 
37),  for  I  certainly  consider  them  a  superior  pen  of 
sheep  to  No.  269,  which  obUined  it ;  and  I  know  that 
this  opinion  was  shared  by  others.  The  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond has  some  excellent  pens  of  Southdowns,  and  car- 
ried off  a  full  complement  of  the  honours  of  the  Show. 

Some  of  the  Hampshire  and  West  Country  Downi 
are  remarkably  handsome  sheep.  Amongst  these  I 
particularly  noticed  274,  279,  and  280,  as  possessing 
extraordinary  merits,  although  neither  of  them  obtained 
a  prize,  and  only  one  of  them  (280)  was  even  com- 
mended. 

Of  the  long-woolled  breeds  there  are  some  excellent 
specimens.  No.  181  is  what  the  French  woold  call 
<*  magnifique,"  and  well  deserved  the  distinction  of  the 
first  prize  and  silver  medal.  Lord  Bemers'  fvtt 
Leicester  (No.  191)  very  properly  won*  a  '*  golden 
opinion"  in  addition  to  the  j^O  prize.  Mr.  Orer- 
man's  half-bred  Down  and  L^cesters  were  an  ezceUent 
type  of  that  breed.  I  regretted  not  seeing  the  name  of 
his  relative,  Mr.  Henry  Overman,  of  Weasenbam, 
amongst  the  exhibitors  this  year. 

My  remarks  on  the  <<  swinish  multitude"  must  be 
brief.    In  one  word,  they  come  fully  up  to  the  msrk  of 
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iMt  jmr,  and  I  miui  again  express  my  astoniihment  at 
the  enormous  weiglit  most  of  the  pigs  hafe  attained  in 
an  tnonedibly  short  period.  One  pen  of  tiiese  animals, 
enly  Are  months  and  a  few  days  old,  were  estimated  by 
two  butchers  to  weigh  12  ttane  Umg  weight,  each. 
TWs  IS  making  good  nse  of  their  time  with  a  Tcngeance. 
The  pigs-royal  were  not  so  snoeessfal  as  last  year,  bat  I 
c^  assure  the  royal  breeder  and  feeder  that  this  was 
from  no  &nlt  in  the  stock,  which  is  as  lovely  as  erer  j 
aod  we  are  sore  his  royal  highness  will  feel  more  plea- 
Mre  in  witnesnng  the  perfect  impartiality  of  the  Judges 
than  he  wonld  haTe  done  in  reoeiTing  the  first  prises. 

I  noticed  ooe  improvement,  which  appeared  to  me 
somewhat  too  refined.  Sereral  of  the  pens  weie  fur- 
vSAmdwi^piUaws  for  the  pigs  to  lay  their  snouU  on 
when  they  were  sleepmg.  What  would  the  Highland 
«Mef  of  the  last  oentunr  (mentioned  by  Walter  Scott), 
who  kicked  a  snow-ball  from  under  his  son's  head, 
calling  him  "  an  effeminate  young  rascal,  not  to  be  able 
to  deep  without  a  pillow"— whit,  I  repeat,  would  the 
old  diieflain  say  to  pigs  being  furnished  with  such 
huniries? 

I  must  reienre  my  obsenrations  on  the  machinery, 
*^  Yours,  &c., 

An  old  Norfolk  Fabxbr.  - 

•Londany  Dee.  9. 


PLATE  II. 
TWO   LABOURERS'    COTTAGES, 

ON  THE  B8TATB  OF  SIR  GBORGB  N.  BROKE, 
BART.,  C.B.,  AT  BROKE  HALL,  NBAR  IPSWICH, 
SUFFOLK. 

Upon  the  present  Baronet  succeeding  to  the 
ptcCiiresqne  property  of  the  Broke  family,  running 
for  some  distance  along  the  south  side  of  the  Or- 
well, one  of  the  prettiest  rivers  in  England,  he 
determined  to  effect  considerable  improvements  in 
the  dwellings  of  the  farm  servants  and  other  peas- 
antry on  his  estate.  In  furtherance  of  this  object, 
he  has  erected,  on  various  parts,  model  cottages, 
according  to  the  accompanying  view  and  plan. 

These  are  constructed  of  red  brick,  relieved  with 
black,  worked  in  different  patterns.  The  roofs  are 
of  high  pitch,  and  covered  with  plain  tiles,  Uie  best 
and  most  durable  covering  that  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered, effectually  excluding  from  the  upper 
rooms  heat  in  the  summer  and  cold  in  the  wm- 
ter. 

The  cottages  have  an  abundant  supplv  of  water 
from  a  well  sunk  at  the  back  of  eacn  pair,  in 
addition  to  as  much  soft  water  as  can  be  caught 
from  the  roofs.  They  are  also  thoroughly  well 
drained. 

The  two  front  rooms  on  the  ground-floor  are  of 
wood ;  the  others  have  pavements  and  bricks  laid  on 
a  good  thick  bed  of  concrete.  None  of  the  wood 
work  is  painted,  but  merely  slightly  stained  and 
varnished,  by  which  process  the  gram  of  the  real 
wood  is  preserved,  and  the  material  itself  sufficiently 
protected. 

The  height  of  the  lower  rooms  is  eight  feet  three 
mches,  and  the  chambers  (of  which  there  are  three 
to  each  cottage)  six  feet  nine  inches  to  the  spring- 
ing of  the  roof,  and  ten  feet  nine  inches  to  the  collar, 
to  which  they  are  ceiled.  Every  bedroom  has  a 
fireplace  and  stove. 


Each  cottage  is  provided  with  a*  good-sised 
baking  oven,  copper,  sink,  and  well  fitted  up  pantry, 
besides  the  requisite  outbuildings  for  wo<^,  coals, 
and  other  conveniences. 

The  glazing  of  the  windows  is  done  with  quarry 
lead  lights,  in  iron  frames  and  casements. 

The  cost  of  each  pair  of  cottages  has  averaged 
about  ;^300,  and  the  occupiers  seem  greatly  to 
appreciate  the  boon  that  has  been  thus  conferred 
on  them. 

A  good-sized  piece  of  garden  ground  has  been 
allotted  to  each,  fenced  off  wiUi  low  wood  fencing. 

The  cottages  have  been  erected  from  the  designs 
of  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Phipson,  architects. 


CALENDAR  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

This  month  is  ,  often  very  stormy,  especially 
in  northern  latitudes,  where  snows  and  frosts  pre- 
vail. In  hard  weather,  carting  will  form  the  chief 
attention  of  the  feurmer— stones  to  drains  and 
roads,  fuel  to  the  dwelling-houses  of  the  farm,  and 
of  dung  from  the  cattle-yards  to  the  fields,  where 
it  will  be  wanted  for  the  fidlow  crops.  Lav  the 
heap  in  a  lane,  or  in  a  convenient  place  in  the  neld ; 
make  it  oblong  square  in  shape,  sloping  at  the 
ends  to  allow  the  loaded  carts  to  pass  upon  and 
over  it;  spread  each  load  evenly  over  the  heap  of 
six  feet  in  height,  dress  it  neatly,  and  lay  earth  on 
the  edges.  The  heap  should  have  a  dry  lair  and 
level. 

The  ploughmg  of  lands  for  Lent  crops  will  be 
forwarded  in  fresh,  weather,  and  very  advan- 
tageously during  this  month,  as  a  time  is  given 
before  sowing  for  effecting  a  pulverisation,  and  it 
does  not,  by  a  lengthened  exposure  of  tile  land, 
reduce  it  into  a  hard  and  battened  condition.  The 
ploughing  of  leys  for  grain  crops,  and  of  stubbles 
for  fallows,  must  be  vigorously  pushed  in  this 
month. 

In  fresh  weather,  continue  the  cutting  of  copses 
and  underwood,  the  cutting  and  splashing  of 
hedges,  the  scouring  of  ditohes  and  road  sides,  and 
clear  water-courses;  cut  drains  to  half  the  depth 
to  be  finished  in  summer.  Float  water-meadows, 
and  lay  drv  occasionallv.  Sow  winter  and  spring 
wheato  on  lands  cleaned  of  turnips,  and  on  fallows 
left  in  autumn. 

Collect  and  prepare  artificial  manures  of  every 
kind,  and  keep  them  under  a  dry,  open  shed. 

The  live  stock  on  the  farm  of  all  kinds  will 
require  the  most  constant  and  unremitting  attention 
of  the  farmer,  if  he  would  rear  the  animau  to  profit, 
and  derive  advantage  from  his  labours,  never  for- 
getting the  great  effecte  of  minute  care  in  Increasing 
the  produce  of  a  farm.  Supply  the  cattie  in  the 
yards  and  horses  with  fresh  straw  daily,  and  give 
turnips  or  other  roote  early  in  the  morning,  that 
the  animals  may  eat  during  daylight,  and  be  seen 
when  choked  or  swollen.  Turnips  are  better  fresh 
drawn  from  the  field  daily  as  wanted ;  but  the  dan- 
ger of  heavy  snows  covering  the  roote  from  use, 
renders  necessary  a  heap  at  the  homestead,  con- 
taining a  few  weeks'  supply.  The  yards  must  be 
littered  with  straw  frequently— thinly  and  evenly. 
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The  milck  cows  will  now  begin  to  drop  calves ; 
feed  with  tuceulent  food,  with  eteemed  roots  and 
chaff.  Suckle  both  veal  calves  and  for  weaning ; 
disregard  the  old  maxim  that  animals  must  be 
starved  in  order  to  be  reared  at  little  oost;  when 
milk  is  exposed,  the  most  valuable  parts — the 
gaseous  fluids— go  off  by  evaporation ;  hence  the 
superioritv  of  suckling  over  hand-feeding.  When 
dairy  produce  is  wanting,  use  a  part  of  the  oows  for 
that  purpose,  and  the  other  lor  rearing  oalves; 
allow  ample  food  in  every  case.  Have  the  calf 
pens  divided  into  single  apartments,  about  four 
feet  bv  eight  feet,  opening  into  the  cow-shed 
from  the  end  or  from  behind,  if  the  width  of  the 
shed  admit. 

The  sheep  flocks  must  have  fresh  turnips  daily 
from  the  field,  rooted,  but  not  topped  in  the  separ- 
ate fields  where  the  animals  are  lodged  in  Afferent 
flocks,  as  ewes,  store  flocks^nd  fattening  flocks, 
as  arranged  after  autumn.  The  lambs  of  the  last 
year  andthe  feeding  flocks  may  be  confined  on  the 


r»winff  turnips,  or  be  fed  on  a  ley  or  stubble  field, 
two-bqrse  cart  load  will  be  sufficient  for  forty 
fattening  sheep,  and  to  keep  one  hundred  in  store 
condition. 

Feed  farm-horses  with  cut  chaffs  of  clover  and 
straw,  oats  and  beans,  and  give  a  warm  meal  of 
steamed  potatoes  in  the  twilight,  after  the  day's 
work  is  over. 

The  piggery  must  not  be  neglected ;  feed  largely 
and  litter  amply.  Rear  the  store  pigs  with  roou ; 
as  potatoes  and  beet,  raw;  the  fiittening  hogs  with 
steamed  rooU,  chopped  and  mixed  with  meals, 
served  regularly  thrice  a  day.  No  stock  repays 
attention  better  than  pigs. 

Last  in  common  estimation,  but  not  least  in 
general  use,  comes  the  poultry  yard.  Feed  ^th 
light  grains  and  steamed  potatoes,  mashed  and 
mixed  with  meals,  in  a  shed  under  cover,  and  have 
the  lodging-house  comfortably  fitted  up,  and 
heated,  if  possible.  Separate  apartments  K>r  each 
kind  of  ammals  must  be  provided. 


AGRICULTURAL    REPORTS. 


QBNERAL  AQRICaLTTTRAL  REPORT  FOR 
DECEMBER. 
Notwitbttanding  thftt  only  moderate  tapptiet  of  home- 
grown wheat  have  been  on  we  in  the  whole  of  oar  leading 
markets,  and  that  the  imports  from  abroad  have  not  been 
to  say  extensire,  the  wheat  trade  has  continued  in  a  most 
inactive  state,  and  prices  have  given  way  to  some  extent 
In  man^  quart ers  it  has  become  a  qnesUon  for  serious  con- 
sideration whether  we  have  yet  reached  the  lowest  point; 
but  we  are  not  prepared  to  agree  with  some  parties  that 
rain  is  staring  the  agrioultnnu  body  in  the  face,  because 
the  causes  whloh  have  led  to  the  ra|Md  decline  in  the  value 

?f  prodaoe  are  czoeptioniU,  and  may  eventually  be  removed, 
a  the  first  place  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  we  have  been 
passing  through  a  commercial  crisis  of  a  most  severe  cba- 
racter;  in  the  next,  that  the  consumption  of  the  better 
kinds  of  food  has^  as  a  consequenoe,  fallen  off;  in  the  next, 
that  the  value  of  money  has  ruled  imusually  high ;  and, 
lastly,  that  the  French  OoTemment  have  allowea  the  ex- 
port of  native  produce  free  of  duty.  Without  assuming 
that  we  shall  have  any  great  Increase  in  the  use  of  bread 
during  the  next  two  or  three  months,  we  may  safely  state 
that  Uie  worst  of  the  commercial  panic  has  passed  away, 
and  that«  as  itocki  of  manufisctnred  goods  are  now  becom- 
ing small  in  neady  all  the  markets  of  the  world,  we  shall 
shortly  have  a  return  of  that  prosperity  which,  up  to  a 
certain  point,  was  taken  as  a  true  index  of  our  commercial 
greatness.  Money,  too,  is  now  becoming  more  abundant^ 
and  discount  aceommodation  can  be  ootained  on  much 
lower  terms.  There  are  indications  of  a  steady  upwuxl 
movement  in  the  value  of  wheat ;  but  then  we  may  have  to 
contend  with  large  importations  of  flour  from  France,  and, 
if  the  supplies  Ml  into  comparatively  weak  hands,  eon* 
tinned  ssJes  may  be  effected  to  the  prejudioe  of  the  valae 
of  home-raanufaotured  qualitiea.  The  prospect  of  large 
arrivals  of  this  article  alone  keeps  the  wheat  trade  in  a 
state  of  depreseion,  because  we  see  no  reason  whatever  to 
assume  that  we  shall  reodve  other  than  limited  quantities 
from  the  United  States  during  the  whole  of  the  winter, 
and  becansd  ftiture  supplies  or  foreign  wheat— eepedally 
from  the  North  of  Enrope,  owing  to  the  closing  of  the 
navigation— will  be  on  a  very  limited  scale  during  that 
peri<^  Again,  owinc  to  an  unusually  large  number  of 
forced  sales,  the  stocki  of  foreign  wheat  in  the  United 
Kingdom  are  now  reduced  to  a  narrow  eompass;  bat, 
against  this  deficiency  we  must  place  an  nnnsnally  large  crop 
et  English,  the  balk  of  which  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  I 
growers^  and  the  imnosicioii  of  a  duty  ol  20s.  for  every 
twenty-two  gsHoai  er  ifitit  imported  into  France.   Thu 


duty  will  of  necessity  check  the  demand  for  barley  in  this 
country  for  distilling  purposes,  and  throw  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  foreign  »npply  into  the  hands  of  the  third-class 
millers,  who  are  now  competing  with  the  first-class  on 
severe  terms.  But  even  these  adverse  influences  may  be 
counteracted  by  the  partial  failure  of  the  potato  crop, 
which  for  some  time  past  has  been  partly  made  cood  by 
extensive  arrivals  from  France  and  other  parte  of  the  Con- 
tinent. Supplies  from  those  quarters,  however,  cannot  be 
continued  at  their  present  rate,  or  about  1.500  tons  weekly, 
and  we  may  eventually  be  thrown  more  upon  our  on n  re- 
sources than  appears  to  be  generally  imagined.  For  tho 
reasons  here  alluded  to,  we  see  no  reason  to  apprehend  a 
further  rapid  decline  in  the  value  of  wheat  or  other  articles. 
For  the  time  of  year,  the  weather  has  been  remarkably 
fine  and  open,  and  the  wheate  have,  consequently,  stood  in 
need  of  frost  to  check  premature  exuberance.     They  are 


certainly  looking  well;  but,  anqueationably,  they  are  more 
forward  than  is  desirable.  Out-door  operations  ger  "- 
are  in  a  satisfiMtory  state  in  all  parte  ot  the  couutiy. 


We  regret  to  find  that  the  poteto  pite  exhibit  unmistaka- 
ble signs  of  extensive  disease.  The  quantity  of  potatoes 
lost  this  year  by  rot  is  immense :  hence,  good  and  fine 
samples  are  now  commanding  in  the  metropolitan  markets 
from  100s.  to  140b.  per  ton,  and  these  high  quotations  hare 
produced  an  enormous  importation  of  potatoes  from  the  cnn- 
tinent.  The  arrivsl  during  the  month  has  exceeded  5  000 
tons,  chiefly  of  a  third-rate  qualitr,  though  free  fr  m 
disease,  and  which  have  sold  at  from  o5s.  to  65s.  per  ton. 
There  U  still  a  large  supply  in  France  and  Belgiam,  but  it 
is  a  debateble  ground  whether  future  imports  will  keep  np 
to  their  present  amount. 

Prices  of  both  wheat  and  flonr  rule  rery  low  in  Francei 
notwithstanding  that  flour  has  been  shipped  to  some  extent ; 
and  they  continue  to  exhibit  a  fair  roaigin  of  profit  on  ex* 
porto  to  this  country.  In  nearly  all  the  other  markets  of 
the  world,  the  result  of  abundant  supplies  of  produce,  the 
quotations  are  comparatively  easy. 

The  varions  cattle  markete  have  been  well  a upplaed  with 
beaate  in  first-rate  condition  for  Christmas  consumption. 
The  trade,  considering  the  extent  of  the  supplies,  has  been 
tolerably  healthy,  and  prices  have  ruled  moderately  hich. 
Other  kinds  of  stock,  except  pigs,  have  sold  at  very  roll 
quotations.  As  regards  the  rather  low  value  of  pi^s,  we 
■ay  obsenre  that  &tit  supplies  have  wonderfally  inere«scd 
in  this  oountry  in  the  oonrse  of  the  year,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, the  demand  for  them  has  been  more  readily  met. 

The  wool  trade  has  continued  in  a  stete  of  great  depres- 
doo.    Ptioes  of  all  kinds  of  wool  hate  foUen  te  a  sedoqt 
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taOtmtt  «i«i]i|r  fren  the  conmaNMl  p«nie,  aad  up  to  the 
pr«Mot  UmA  then  m  no  bayert  unloMtt  ftirlhtt  Mprtsiei 
mmndei.  The  AmeFictn  dttlm  hM,w  mtwmU  to  this 
eowitry  nearly  9,000  halee,  originally  ahipped,  bat  which 
ve  now  being  foreed  for  nle  hero. 

For  hope  there  haa  been  only  a  moderate  demand.  Tbe 
npply  in  the  hands  of  the  growers  and  fkctore  continnes 
krge,  and  pHeee  have  consequently  ruled  rery  easy. 
Abont  900  bales  hare  come  in  from  Hamburg ;  but,  owing 
to  the  hi^h  duty,  they  have  not  entered  into  competition 
wiih  nAtive-grown  qualities. 

In  Ireland  and  Scotland  tbe  transactions  in  wheat  and 
other  kinds  of  grain  have  been  on  a  very  moderate  scale, 
and  prices  have  had  a  drooping  tendency.  The  shipments 
tj  England  have  been  on  a  rery  moderate  scale. 


REVIEW  OP  THE  CATTLE  TRADE  DURING 
THE  PAST  MONTH. 
Notwithstanding  that  the  total  immber  of  beasts  exhibited 
in  the  Great  Metropolitan  Market  for  Christmas  consump- 
tion has  fifillen  short  of  the  corresponding  month  in  1859, 
the  supply,  taken  as  a  whole,  has  seldom  or  never  heen 
equnlled  in  weight,  quality,  or  sjmraetrr.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  pest  experience,  the  breeders  and  gratiers  nave  per- 
severed until  ihe^  have  succeeded  In  effbcting  an  important 
and  most  gratifying  change  in  the  symmetiT  of  the  various 
breeds;  consequentlv,  they  have  at'length  blended  fat  and 
lean  together,  and  altogether  repndiated  the  production  of 
monAtrosities,  which,  in  a  general  way,  leave  very  little  pro- 
fit either  to  sellers  or  buyers.  Such  a  sjstem  as  the  present. 
If  persevered  in.  must  work  immense  advantages  to  all 
parties,  and  better  rej^ilate  the  Judgmeut  of  those  con- 
nectml  with  the  production  of  fat  stock.  All  who  visited 
the  ShoA-yard  in  Baker-Street,  and  who  paid  a  visit  to  the 
•*  givaf*  market,  will  perfectly  understand  the  object  of 
these  remarks ;  they  will  understand  that  flU  alone  u  not  a 
feature  which  will  ever  render  meat  more  valuable  in  the 
eyes  of  the  consumer,  or  adequately  repay  either  the  breeder 
or  the  butcher.  A  point,  then,  of  no  ordinary  importance 
has  been  gained,  and  which  may  eventually  be  a  source  of 
considerable  profit  to  the  producers. 

When  we  consider  the  great  weight  of  meat  brought  for- 
ward, and  the  drawback  to  the  demand  inseparable  from  a 
great  convulsiou  in  mercantile  af&irs,  the  traoe  may  be  called 
beftlthy.  The  beasts  have  sold  at  what  may  be  termed  fiiir,  but 
not  extravagantly  high  rates,  and  a  much  larger  number 
of  them  have  changed  hands  at  market  rates  than  we  were 
prepared  for.  Sbeep  have  likewise  met  a  good  trade  at  im- 
proved quotations.  The  Norfolk  seaion  for  beasts  haa  now 
commenced,  and  that  from  Lincolnshire  is  jnst  dosing.  The 
forthcoming  supplies  from  the  eastern  distncts  are  expected 
to  come  np  to  tbeir  usual  average. 

The  following  are  the  total  supplies  of  stodt  eihibited  in 
IIm  Metropolitan  market  :— 

Beasts 19,880  head. 

Cows   875    „ 

Sheep 69,182    „ 

Calves 1,209    „ 

Pigs 1,915    „ 

COMPABItON   Of   SUPVUEt. 

Dec  Beasts.         Cows.       Sheep.      Calves.      Pigs. 

1856....  23,995  475         78,2%        1,526        2,380 

1855...   22,412  590         94.030        1,876        8,184 

18.54....   20,298  120         88,880        1,578       2,746 

1853....   23,814  484         88<480        1,148       2,408 

Beef  has  sold  st  from  8s.  to  58. ;  mutton,  8s.  2d.  to  8s. 
6d. ;  veal,  89.  lOd.  to  5s.  6d. ;  and  pork,  8s.  6d.  to  5s.  4d. 
per  8  lbs.,  to  sink  the  oflaL 

Comparison  OF  Pincn. 
Dec,  1856.     Dec,  1855.       Dec,  1854. 

••  d.      c  d.     s.    d.     t.  d.      s.  d.     s.   d. 

Beef,  from  8  10  to  5    0..  8    4  to  5    4..  8  4  to  5    4 

Mutton..  4    0—5    6..  8    4—5    0..  3  6  —  5    4 

Veal....    8    8-^5    6. .810— 6    0..  4  0  —  5    8 

Pwk....    8    8—5    4..  8    6—5    0..  8  2  —  4    8 


Very  limited  rapplies  oi  foreign  sleek  have  arriftd  h|  th« 
port  01  London,  tha  total  impeft  being  as  follows  t<w 

Beasts 981  head. 

Sheep  , 5,188    „ 

Calves • 489    „ 

Total 6,608  head. 

In  the  corresponding  month  last  year,  we  received  1 1,079 ; 
in  1855, 19,515;  in  1854, 18,349(  in  1858,21,918;  and  in 
1852, 11,870  head.  It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  oarim* 
portatioos  from  the  oontinent  are  still  foiling  off,  and  thst 
consumption  is  almost  wholly  met  by  home  produce 

The  month's  supplies  from  Lioeolnshire,  Leicestershire^ 
and  Northamptonshire  have  amounted  to  10.100  shorthorns  1 
from  Norfolk,  2,200  Scots  and  shorthorns;  from  other 
parts  of  England,  4,500  of  Yariotu  breeds;  from  ScoUandi 
1,150  SootK ;  and  from  Ireland,  636  oxen. 

Very  large  supplies  of  meat  have  been  disposed  of  in 
Newgate  and  Leadenhall  Beel  has  sold  at  from  8s.  to  4s. 
8d.,  mutton  8s.  2d.  to  4s.  8d.,  veal  8s.  8d.  to  5s.,  and 
pork  8s.  6d.  to  5s.  4d.  jmr  81hs.  by  the  carcase. 

Throughout  the  continent,  fot  stock  continues  yery  high 
in  price— too  high,  indeed*  to  allow  of  profitable  shipments 
to  this  country. 

There  has  been  only  a  moderate  business  doing  in  cakss 
and  linseed,  and  prices  have  had  a  drooping  tendenoY,  al» 
though  the  imports  have  been  on  a  very  moderate  scale. 

SOUTH   LINCOLNSHIRX. 

In  the  midst  of  the  ssrious  depreuion  under  which  sgrienl- 
tore  is  now  Isbouring,  it  is  ^nj  cneouraging  to  witness  such 
a  beautifttl  lesson  ss  this  we  sre  now  10  plessantly  pSMiog 
through.  We  And  ourstlres  eogsged  in  sneh  unusnU  form- 
operations  as  to  lead  us  to  think  thst  the  winter  hu  actually 
pasted  awaV|  and  the  intcrsstiag  routiae  of  spring-culture  in 
reality  set  in.  We  find  m  all  directioos  the  foltowing  sod 
elesriag  of  lend  general;  the  cultivator,  harrow,  and  rdler 
everywhere  at  work,  and  the  twitch-fires  u  numerous  and 
bright  as  at  Midsummer,  This  early  preparation  of  the  lend 
for  the  ipring-cropi  angurs  well.  Potstoes.  should  the  season 
be  favourable,  may  be  planted  juit  when  the  planter  pleaies ; 
and  the  grain-crops  have  not  been  forgotten;  many  lands 
have  been  under  preparation  for  them.  This  bss  esused 
sbundant  employaient ;  and  yet  the  labourer  has  not  folt  the 
revene  of  the  times,  and,  as  much  under-draining  is  in  pro- 
gresi,  we  trust  their  services  will  be  in  conitsnt  requiiitioo. 
Just  one  word  on  this  point.  I  hsve  resd  the  report  of  tbe 
diteasiion  on  sabioil  drsinsge  st  the  Fsrmcr's  Club.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  and  most  praeScally  useful  they  have  yet 
entertained.  Hsd  some  one  touched  upon  dead«level  drainage, 
I  should  have  been  better  pleated.  This  is  the  ehsracter  of 
this  extensive  county,  and  subsoil-drainage  is  by  no  mesns  its 
leading  department  of  buiiness,  and,  in  many  parts  of  it,  not 
prsctited.  I  think  the  occupiers,  however,  who  neglect  tuch 
snbsoU'drsiosge,  sre  in  grest  error ;  end  the  result  A  the  Iste 
diteutsion  confirms  thb  idea.  For  the  most  part,  the  whole 
district  possesses  a  porous  subsoil,  and  an  equslly  open  surfaoe- 
aoil.  To  snbtoil-drsin  this  soil  is  comparstivdy  ineipensive. 
The  water  will  drain  laterally  a  long  way,  and  the  drains  may 
be  shsllow — say  2|  feet,  and  the  material  thorns  on  arable, 
and  wedge  oa  grats-lands.  I  have  drained  considerably  on 
anch  soils,  and  I  flesrlessly  ssiert  that  a  large  proportioo  of 
South  Dncolnshire  may  be  effectually  aubsoil^rained  st  a 
eost  of  twm  20s.  to  80s.  per  acre :  who,  then,  would  neglect 
anbsoil- drainage?  But  to  my  report.  The  grats-lands  look 
like  May-pastures,  and  the  stock  doing  well.  Tnmips  and 
ooleaeed  hold  out  fairly,  but  do  not  possess  any  fattening 
quality,  and  the  sbeep  progress  very  slowly.  We  hsve 
abundsnee  of  keeping  at  present.  Whst  a  retrograde  state 
we  are  all  in  I  wheat  thirty  per  cent,  lower  than  the  highest 
point  since  harvest,  snd  other  grain  nearly  as  hsd  I  Wool  is 
thirty-five  per  cent,  below  its  highest  point.  Store  stock  of 
sll  kinds  hsve  gone  down  in  similsr  proportion.  Fst  stock 
still  bears  a  good  price,  but  kx>ks  downwards ;  notwithstand- 
ing, we  are  strongly  fodiaed  to  talleve  we  hsve  seen  tbe 
worst.  The  potato-crop  ia  wofnlly  bad,  so  no  neat  amount 
of  food  can  be  derived  from  it  Bread  muit  be  the  great 
support,  and,  sa  Ikrmers  have  almoat  ceased  thrashing  lor  the 
present,  tbe  snppfies  must  nn  short.    Vst  stock  sis  1 
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tiMpt  poriutf.  Upon  tht  whole,  we  do  sot  despond ;  but  u 
thtop  beeome  t  littla  nora  MtUed,  we  look  for  a  retsonable 
•dvtoce  in  all  fiurm-prodaoe,  and  tnut  that  the  new-year  will 
be  one  of  the  moit  lati^aetory  we  have  known,  for  thii 
leaeon— the  abundant  yield  ean  be  afforded  at  a  moderate 
to  that  the  oonanaMr  and  prodoeer  are  alike  benefttad. 


WEST  OLOUCESTERSUIRE. 
The  continnance  of  mild  weather  einoe  the  latt  report 
aflforde  bat  little  for  comotent  apon  that  subject  There 
has  been  an  increased  quantity  ot  rain  durine  the  last  ten 
days,  but  every  operation  is  in  sach  a  state  of  forwardness 
that  no  interruption  or  inconvenience  is  experienced.  The 
wheat  is  looking  beautiful,  perchance  too  luxuriant;  and 
a  check  to  its  vegetating  progress  will  come  opportonelj, 
providing  it  does  not  occur  when  the  spring  is 
nur  advanced.  Frost  would  now  prove  seasonable 
and  acceptable  to  the  land  and  the  stock ;  for 
although  there  are  not  at  present  complaints  worth 
notice,  the  hedlth  of  animals  would  be  promoted  by  a 
more  bracing  atmosphere.  The  verdant  state  of  the  paa- 
turei  of!iers  temptations  to  keeping  cattle  in  the  fields,  yet 
the  homesteads  are  far  more  smtable  to  their  healthy  con- 
dition. The  cold  state  of  the  grass  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  saturated  with  wet,  is  not  conducive  to  condition  —a 
mo«t  important  consideration.  This  is  one  of  the  weakest 
points  in  the  management  of  many  of  the  dairy  farms  in 
this  district.  It  is  too  much  the  custom  to  keep  the  stock 
upon  grass  as  long  as  there  is  any  for  them,  with  a  view 
to  the  savinj^  of  the  hayricks ;  if  it  keeps  them  alive,  little 
respect  is  paid  to  their  future  state,  and  great  loss  is  sns- 
tained  in  the  spring,  the  early  production  of  cheese  runs 
short,  and  the  middle  of  summer  arrives  before  the  cows 
supply  that  abundance  and  quality  of  milk  that  are  essential 
to  profit  Nor  is  it  the  oows  of  mature  age  only  that  suffer 
by  such  treatment ;  the  jroung  stock  become  emaciated 
during  the  winter,  contracting  too  diseases  which  are  often- 
times incurable.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  observe  that  the 
potatoes  have  not  ^one  off  in  tne  store-pits  to  anything  like 
the  extent  complained  of  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom ; 
this,  it  minr  be  mentioned,  is  not  an  extensive  potato  growing 
county— there  are  few  cultivated  beyond  the  requirements 
of  the  grower.  As  yet,  no  preventive  that  can  be  depended 
upon  has  been  discovered  as  an  antidote  to  the  disease; 
but  the  best  resulu  appear  to  be  attendant  upon  the  follow- 
ing practice :  To  work  the  ground  intended  to  be  planted 
with  potatoes  in  the  autumn,  or  at  the  latest  in  October  or 
November,  and  at  the  same  time  apply  the  manure.  Prepare 
a  compott  of  lime  and  soil,  or  lime  and  vegetable  refuse  ; 
when  the  proper  season  arrives  for  planting  the  potatoes, 
furrows  are  opened  to  receive  them,  and  a  mioderate  portion 
of  the  compost  scattered  in  the  furrows,  which  are  after- 
wards filled  up  with  the  ordinary  soil.  This  method  appears 
to  be  more  successful  than  using  fresh  lime.  Farm-yard 
manure  placed  in  the  furrows  where  the  potatoes  are 
planted,  or  artificial  manures  of  any  kind,  are  exceedingly 
prejudicial.  The  very  early  planting  of  potatoes  has  been 
adopted  b^  wav  of  experiment  as  a  preventive  of  the  disease 
with  questionable  success ;  it  produces  a  precocious  faculty, 
which  interferes  with  the  important  property  of  keeping. 
Potatoesphmted  in  February  or  March  will  evidently  arrive 
at  maturity  earlier  than  those  which  are  planted  in  April  or 
May.  They  will  oonsequently  send  forch  their  shoots  the 
following  spring,  at  a  time  conformable  with  their  maturity  ; 
and  at  this  period  there  are  many  of  the  early-planted  pota- 
toes of  last  year  which  have  sent  forth  shoou  several  inches 
in  length.  Continuing^  to^lant  them  early  year  after  year 
evidently  creates  constitutional  precocity.  The  apples  ap- 
pear this  year  to  have  caught  an  infection  similar  to  the 
potato  disease ;  great  coroplainto  are  made  of  their  rotting 
extensively  and  rapidly  in  the  heaps,  be'ore  they  were  made 
into  cyder.  This  will  most  probably  have  an  injurious  effect 
upon  the  beverage  ;  indeed,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  it  that 
already  tastes  tainted.  Every  succeeding  year  produces 
improvements  in  the  exhibitions  of  fat  stodc,  whether  it  be 
at  the  emporium  of  hardware,  the  great  metropolis,  or  in 
the  provincials — so  say  the  reports,  and  there  is  no  cause  to 
impugn  theveraci^  of  them.  The  splendid  shows  of  Christ- 
mas tare  fully  eonfirm  the  high  encomiums  which  have  been 
awarded  to  the  living  exhibitions.     Adopting  the  old  saw 


*' that  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,^  we  will 
leave  those  to  award  the  final  judgment  who  are  more  deeply 
skilled  in  gastronomic  exoellenoes  afterthe  culinair  art  has 
beoi displayed;  and  hoping  that  all  our  firiends  nave  en- 
joyed their  Christmas  dinners  with  the  fullest  measure  of 
epicurean  satis&ction,  that  they  will  award  to  the  fiurmer 
the  just  meed  of  praise  for  his  toils,  his  troubles,  and  his 
anxieties.  This,  upon  the  whole,  has  been  a  prosperous 
term,  for  which  the  agriculturists  ought  to  be  trul  v  gratefol ; 
and  in  wishing  them  a  happy  new  year,  we  will  express  a 
fsrvent  hope  that  it  will  be  as  pfoidtious,  or  more  iO» 
than  the  past 

AGRICULTURAL  INTELLIGENCE, 
FAIRS.  &c. 
BANBURY  FAIR.— It  was  not  quite  so  foil  as  we  hKf 
seen.  However,  the  qoality  of  the  cattle  on  sale  was  of  the 
first  eharaeter.  Mr.  BrickweU,  of  OverUuirpe,  exhibited  a 
splendid  ox,  which  was  very  generaUy  admired.  There  was  a 
moderate  demand,  the  average  price  obtained  being  about  4s. 
4d.,  although  prime  beef  sold  as  high  as  6s.  per  81be. 
Mr.  Csless  sold  by  auction,  in  the  fair,  four  prime  Herefoid 
oxen,  and  one  three-year-old  heifer,  from  his  own  stock,  at  an 
average  of  86{.  each.  The  supply  of  mutton,  though  not  great, 
was  equal  to  the  demand,  and  sold  from  4s.  4d.  to  4s.  8d.  pec 
81bs.  Fkt  hogs  sold  from  8s.  9d.  to  9s.  8d.  per  score.  Tbera 
were  but  fbw  good  horses  on  sale. 

BBDALE  iORTNIGHT  FAIR.— We  had  a  good  show  of 
stock,  which  sold  at  reduced  rates,  and  a  portion  unsold. 
Mutton  sheen  were  well  sold.  Lsan  stock  and  in-ealving  eowa 
were  inquired  for,  but  could  not  reach  the  figures  th^  had 
heeo  accustomed  to  do,  having  gone  down  from  10  to  12  per 
csnt.    Beef.  6s.  to  7s.  per  stone ;  mutton,  6|d.  to  6|d.  per  lb. 

LEDBURY  FAIR— Was  veiy  scantily  supplied  with  aU 
kinds  of  stock,  exeeptrng  store  pigf,  of  which  there  was  agood 
supply.  Sales  ruka  raUer  doU.  Pigs  did  not  realise  so  much 
money  as  at  fonner  fsirs.  Fat  cows  might  be  quoted  Cram 
6i<).  to  7d.  per  lb.;  shera,  6Ad.ner  lb. 

PENRITH  FORTNIQHTLY  MARKET. -There  was  a 
very  heavy  sopj^y  ol  hJL  Prices  weie  down.  Sheep  fell  as 
much  as  4s.  or  6s.  a-head,  and  cattle,  of  which  there  was  a 
moderate  show,  were  down  2s.  or  8s.  per  stone. 

PRB8TEIGN  FAIR  was  weU  supplied  with  stock  of  all 
descriptions.  Prime  fat  cows  realiied  6d.  to  fi^d.  Lean  stock 
was  a  drug  in  the  msrket.  Fat  pigs  may  be  quoted  at  4s.  9d. 
to  6s.  per  121bs.  Small  and  store  pigs  about  half  the  price 
they  were  twelve  months  ago.  There  was  a  good  supply  of 
fat  sheep,  but  prices  hsd  a  downward  tendency. 

SHIPSTON-ON-STOUR.— There  wu  a  numerous  attend- 
anee  of  dealers,  with  a  good  supply  of  stock,  both  store  and 
fat.  Stores  fetched  low  prices,  and  trade  very  duU.  A  number 
of  Irish  cattle  eihibited  for  sale  were  driven  away  unsold. 
Beef  realised  firom  fi^d.  to  7d ,  and  mutton  averaged  the  same 
price.  A  pretty  brisk  trade  was  done  amongst  fat  stodc  On 
the  whole  the  fur  was  well  attended,  and  a  good  deal  of 
business  transaoted. 

SHREWSBURY  FORTNIQHTLY  MARKET.  — Tbe 
show  of  stodc  was  more  than  usually  thin,  with  the  exeeption 
of  pigs,  which  were  penned  in  large  numbers.  Beef  ranged, 
according  to  quality,  from  6^  to  64d.  per  lb.  Fat  calvee,  m 
some  instances,  made  Md.  per  lb.  Cows  and  calves,  of  which 
there  were  but  few,  sold  readily.  Lean  stock  BMt  with  little 
demand.  Mutton  realiaed  from  Sfd.  to  7id.  per  lb.,  according 
to  quality.  Fat  pigs  fetched  sboot  6d.  per  lb.;  stores  were 
nearly  unsaleable,  nd  much  lower  in  price. 

STRATFORD-ON-AVON  FAIR— There  was  a  very  good 
show  of  fat  stock,  and  a  large  attendance  of  buyers;  but  owing 
to  the  high  prices  asked  for  beef,  trade  was  very  flat,  and  nlci- 
malsly  lower  prices  were  subssitted  to^  and  this  eauaed  a 
desranoe  of  all  the  beef,  which  was  of  first-rate  quality.  Of 
store  cattle  there  were  but  few ;  of  sheep  about  800  penned, 
and  these  were  chiefly  sold.  We  may  quote  beef  and  nuitton, 
best  qualities,  as  not  exceeding  7d.  per  lb. 

YORK  FORTNIGHTLYMARKET.— The  supply  of  all 
descriptions  of  homed  cattle  and  sheep  was  very  limited,  and 
the  demand  equally  so;  hence  the  slow  sale  for  both  beef  and 
mutton,  the  former  at  firom  6s.  6d.  to  7t.  6d.  per  141ba.,  and 
the  latter  at  6d.  to  O^d.  per  lb.  Tlie  sale  for  ealving  and 
dairy  cows,  grasing  beasts,  and  she^  has  besn  cseeedmglj 
dull,  at  prices  below  Ibntter  rates. 
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REVIEW    OF    THE    CORN    TRADE 

DURING  THE   PAST  MONTH. 


The  douDg  roontb  of  the  year  which  has  now 
paaad  away  was  remarkable  in  many  respects.  The 
season  itself  was  more  like  a  mila  autumn  than 
winter;  the  fprass  having  continued  its  growth,  as 
well  as  esculents,  and  the  wheat  plant  having  at* 
tained  a  vigour  quite  unusual.  Of  the  earlier  pieces, 
some  have  become  rather  winter-proud ;  and  the 
almost  entire  absence  of  frost  has  encouraged  the 
growth  of  vermin  in  some  localities :  but  the  wea- 
ther not  only  being  mild,  but  dry,  the  young  wheat, 
as  a  whole,  perhaps,  never  gave  a  better  promise, 
while  ploughing  and  all  kinds  of  field  work  have 
been  prosecut^  with  scarcely  any  interruption. 
Human  labour  has  therefore  done  its  best,  and  the 
future  most  be  dependent  on  the  Great  Ruler  of 
the  times  and  seasons ;  but  the  present  prospect  is 
full  of  hope  and  encouragement. 

The  last  Monday  in  November,  being  the  30th 
of  the  month,  could  not  be  included  in  the  market 
statements ;  but  it  proved  the  only  cheerful  one 
that  could  be  recorded,  as  the  wheat  trade  then 
dosed  with  an  advance  of  2s.  per  qr.,  reducing 
the  month's  decline  to  28.,  instead  of  4s.,  as  re- 
spected the  London  markets ;  but  all,  and  more 
tfian  all,  the  improvment  was  lost  on  the  opening  of 
December,  prices  then  declining  38.  per  qr.,  from 
which  there  nas  been  no  rally,  though  no  further 
decline  has  since  taken  place.  Before  the  last 
crop  was  gathered,  stocks  were  running  ehort;  and 
tiie  averages  on  the  20th  July  rose  to  63s.  lOd., 
the  highest  point  attained  through  the  year.  After 
the  gathering  of  harvest,  when  the  yield  both  in 
this  country  and  abroad  was  known  to  be  abund- 
ant, they  gradually  declined  to  53s.  lid.  by  the  9th 
of  November;  and  the  fall  since  then  to  498.  3d. 
on  the  last  Mondav  in  the  year,  which  is  48.  8d. 
per  qr.,  may  furly  be  attributable  to  the  permitted 
importation  from  France,  coupled  with  tne  almost 
unexampled  crisis  in  monetary  affairs.  As  the 
year  opened  at  598.  8d.,  the  decline  from  its  oom- 
mencement  to  its  close  is  lOs.  5d.  per  or. ;  the  low- 
est point  reached  bdng  on  the  14th  ot  December, 
viz.,  48s.  3d.  As  to  the  future,  though  unlooked- 
for  events  have  hitherto  frustrated  all  calculations. 
we  cannot  but  expect  a  more  cheerful  state  of 
things  when  the  holidays  are  passed,  and  the  new 
year  has  fisdrly  opened.  France,  which  was  so 
dreaded,  can  no  longer  send  in  shipments  dther  of 
flour  or  wheat  without  a  serious  loss ;  and  fieurmers 
there,  with  liberty  to  export,  seem  no  lonf^er  in- 
clined to  force  off  their  produce.  The  Baltic  may 
iairhr  be  expected  shortly  to  close  by  fro8t,  as  well 
as  North  America;  and  though  heavy  arrivals  of 
foreign  wheat  have  been  pouring  in  from  the  East, 
sales  involve  great  sacrifices,  and  prices  of  Ghirka 
wheat  at  Odessa  and  Berdianski  are  actuallv  higher 
than  on  the  London  market,  while  the  nnancial 
state  of  the  country  is  rapidly  improving ;  and  the 
.  serious  failure  in  the  potato  crop,  not  felt  at  present 
because  of  the  anxiety  of  growers  to  <^uit  their 
stores,  and  U&e  present  liberal  foreign  imports. 


must,  as  spring  advances,  greatly  increase  the  con- 
sumption of  wheat,  the  stocks  of  which,  all  over 
the  world,  were  at  the  lowest  ebb  before  the  new 
gatherings.  The  following  prices  show  the  state  of 
foreign  markets :  The  best  winter  red  wheat  at  New 
York  was  quoted  4 Is.  to  43s.  fid.  per  qr.  free  on 
board,  white  to  5 Is.  per  qr.  Odessa  quoted  388. 
to  478.  per  qr.  for  Ghirka  wheat ;  sales  of  the  best 
being  made,  freight  included,  in  London,  at  468. 
At  Berdianski,  prices  of  Boft  wheat  ranged  from 
498.  fid.  to  51 8.  At  Taganrog,  which  is  stopped 
by  frost,  the  quotations  were  to  37s.  8d.  per  qr.  At 
Gfalats,  trade  bad  become  so  prostrate  that  prices 
of  wheat  had  fallen  to  25s.  for  598.  to  fi libs,  per 
bushel  quality.  Freights  were  quoted  lis.  per  qr. 
Nothing  can  be  expe^ed  thence  till  spring,  when 
the  relative  lowness  of  prices  may  attract  orders, 
and  send  them  up.  Shipments  have  been  making 
from  Danzic  and  Hambro'  with  all  haste,  in  antici- 
pation of  the  set-in  of  frost.  Stocks  in  store  were 
short ;  and  as  supplies  arrived,  they  were  placed 
from  the  craft  on  Doard  ship,  to  save  granary  ex- 
penses. The  best  high-mixed  at  the  former  port 
was  quoted  to  about  4fi8.  per  qr. ;  prices  at  the 
latter  were  to  44s.  fid.  per  qr.  Stettin  quota^ns 
were  were  about  41s.  fid.  per  qr  The  mean  price  of 
wheat  in  Belgium  was  44s.  4d.,  fine  red  at  Louvain 
being  held  at  458.  per  qr.  Dutch  prices  still  ranged 
high,  though  markets  were  contmually  receding, 
Polish  wheat  at  Amsterdam  being  still  quoted  53s. 
4d.  The  influence  of  French  imports  has  been 
most  considerable  in  Spdn,  where  prices  have  again 
receded  to  a  moderate  scale,  though  it  is  expected 
that  the  country  has  not  grown  enough  for  its  own 
consumption,  notwithstanding  Bome  local  abund- 
ance. At  Valladolid  wheat  was  quoted  458 
per  qr. ;  flour  at  Santander,  for  first  quality  Span- 
ish having  only  brought  about  equal  to  448.  fid. 
per  English  sack.  At  Paris  Wheat  was  quoted  to 
about  43s.  per  or.,  and  Flour  there  to  328.  fid.  per 
English  sack ;  out  the  expenses  of  transit,  with 
duty  on  both  sides  and  commission,  stop  consign- 
ments on  the  northern  sea-board  ;  where  facilities 
exist  to  make  shipments,  the  rates  leave  a  loss. 
Nantes  quotes  43s.  for  wheat,  worth  onlv  44s.  in 
London ;  and  wheat  in  Algiers  was  of  tne  same 
value. 

The  first  Monday  commenced  on  the  back  of 
moderate  supplies  of  wheat,  with  but  a  scanty  show 
for  the  mormng  from  Kent  and  Essex ;  but  the 
weather  having  been  very  damp,  the  samples 
were  much  d^eriorated  in  condition,  and  at  the 
Essex  stands  Mr  runs  were  offered  at  a  reduction 
of  38.  per  qr.,  with  but  slow  progress.  The  foreign 
trade  was  not  equally  affected ;  but  to  sell,  rather 
less  money  had  to  be  taken.  In  the  countrv 
generally  prices  were  not  so  shaken  ;  but  Bristol, 
Norwich,  Spaing,  and  Newmarket  were  28.  to  38. 
per  qr.  lower,  the  general  reduction  being  seldom 
more  Uian  Is.  per  qr.,  and  Portsmouth  was  firm. 
Liverpool  on  tne  first  market  yielded  3d.  per  70  lbs.. 
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but  did  not  further  give  way  on  Friday.  London  as 
the  week  advanced  was  further  depressed^  and  on 
Friday  appeared  to  reach  the  lowest  point,  the  trade 
seemiDg  quite  unnerved,  without  any  accumulation 
of  supplies ;  but  the  monetary  criaia  WM«  perbapa, 
the  cause  of  the  then  depression. 

On  the  seoond  Monday  the  low  tone  of  the  pre- 
vious market  had  passed  away,  though  the  sup* 
plies  were  rather  better,  and  the  rates  of  the  pre* 
vious  Monday  were  recovered  for  all  really  fine  dry 
parcels,  which  were  scarce,  but  those  out  of  con* 
dltion  were  about  3s.  per  qr.  reduced.  In  foreign 
there  was  rather  more  doing,  but  somewhat  lower 
prices  were  taken.  The  country  trade  again  showed 
a  better  feeling  than  the  metropolis ;  Birmingham, 
Hull,  and  Kewark  were  Is.  higher,  and  Spsdding 
was  nearly  28,  improved  3  and  the  markets  held  on 
Saturday  were  mostly  rather  dearer ;  but  Ports* 
mouth,  which  had  been  an  exception  to  most  other 
places  on  the  previous  week,  fell  back  to  the  com- 
mon level.  Liverpool  advanced  3d.  per  70  lbs.  on 
Tuesday!  and  on  Friday  a  further  rise  of  Id,  to  2d. 
per  70  lbs.  on  fine  quaUty  took  place. 

The  third  Monday,  with  small  supplies  from  the 
near  counties,  was  a  quiet  day,  iu  anticipation  of 
Cbiistmas,  good-conditioned  parcels  being  cleared 
at  former  rates,  though  those  out  of  order  were 
placed  with  difficulty.  Foreign  was  firm.  Christ* 
mas  occurring  on  Friday,  all  the  country  towns 

eartook  of  a  holiday  character ;  but  at  the  markets 
eld,  there  was  scarcely  any  alteration  in  prices. 

The  last  Monday  was  a  repeat  of  its  predecessor, 
there  being  but  a  slow  steady  trade,  without  any 
quotable  variation  either  in  English  or  foreign 
prices,  none  being  anxious  to  increase  stocks  at 
the  year's  close. 

The  supplies  of  wheat  for  the  four  weeks  of  De- 
cember were  as  follows:  17,269  qrs.  English, 
and  59,068  qrs.  foreign,  the  weekly  average  being 
1 9,084  qrs.,  which  is  about  4,000  qrs.  below  No- 
vember. The  exports  have  been  trifling,  vis., 
200  qrs.  wheat,  100  brls.  125  sacks  of  flour;  but 
the  imports  into  the  principal  ports  of  Great  Bri- 
tain in  the  four  weeks  were  liberal,  vis,,  429,562 
qrs. ;  the  arrivals  of  November  into  the  United 
Kingdom  were  456,804  qrs.  wheat,  and  267,159 
cwts.  flour. 

The  flour  trade,  as  respects  country  sorts  and 
foreign,  has  been  in  sympathy  with  wheat,  the 
first  Monday  receding  Is.  per  sack,  without  any 
further  reduction  subsequently;  Norfolks  com- 
mencing at  34s.,  and  dosmg  at  338.  per  sack ;  but 
town  samples  for  first  quality  have  continued 
unaltered  at  476.  per  sack.  Foreign  yielded  on  the 
second  Monday,  on  a  large  supply  mm  America,  to 
the  extent  of  Is.  per  brl.,  the  general  quality  of  good 
western  being  about  288.  per  brl,  extra  to  308.  per 
brl.  French  sold  well  on  the  first  offers ;  but  lately 
having  left  a  loss,  agents  have  not  been  able  to 
sell  free  on  board,  and  unless  markets  recede  fur- 
ther in  the  northern  ports,  the  trade  must  fall 
off.  The  imports  into  London  during  four  weeks, 
in  English  sort6|  from  the  country,  have  been 
73,578  sks.  31,409  brls.  American,  and  9,425  sks. 
principally  from  France,  which  has  proved  little 
more  than  half  a  week's  supply  from  the  country. 
The  weekly  arrivals  have,  however,  exceeded  those 


of  November  by  2,813  sks.  and  6,203  brls.,  and  the 
comparative  firmness  of  prices  seems  rather  indica- 
tive of  an  advance. 

Tile  barley  trade  all  through  the  month  has 
been  verr  heavy,  the  comparative  absence 
of  demana  for  fine  malting  qualities  exciting 
some  surprise,  but  the  slow  sale  of  malt  at 
somewhat  reduced  rates  sufliciently  accounts  for 
the  neglect,  the  pressure  of  the  times  having 
lessened  the  consumption  of  malt  liquor;  while  the 
liberty  given  in  France  to  use  grain  for  distillation, 
as  well  as  the  duty  imposed  on  foreign  spirits,  has 
made  the  inquiry  for  toe  medium  descriptions  very 
limited.  The  first  Monday  had  the  best  supplies, 
and  the  market  then  gave  way  for  all  sorts  Is.  to 
2s.  perqr.;  the  second  Monday  showed  a  still 
duller  state  of  trade  for  secondary  qualities,  which 
sold  more  in  buyers'  favour.  Towards  the  month's 
close,  however,  there  was  a  rather  better  demand, 
with  a  tendency  to  improve.  The  arrivals  into 
London  for  the  four  weeks  were  17,880  qrs.  En- 
gUsh,  and  59,859  qrs,  foreign,  which  gives  an 
increase  over  the  previous  month  of  about  8,000 
qrs.  weekly. 

Malt  has  been  dull  all  through  December,  with- 
out much  change  of  value ;  but  is.  per  qr.  leas 
was  quoted  00  the  second  Monday. 

The  oat  trade,  with  a  falling  off  in  the  suppliM 
to  less  than  one*half  of  those  in  November,  has  not 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  previous  gluts,  dealers 
then  having  liberally  stocked  themselves,  and  that 
without  advantage,  having  felt  no  inducement  at 
the  end  of  the  year  to  make  fresh  purchases,  though 
they  have  had  the  opportunity  to  do  ao  on  still 
more  moderate  terms.  1  he  first  Monday  having  a 
good  supply,  prices  receded  6d.  per  qr.,  and  though 
ever  since  then  they  have  been  exceedingly  small, 
there  haa  been  no  improvement  in  value;  with, 
however,  the  certainty  of  the  cessation  of  Russian 
supplies,  of  which  the  gluts  have  alone  consistAd, 
a  deficient  crop  here,  and  a  not  over-abundant  one 
abroad,  and  less  grown  in  Ireland,  we  cannot  help 
arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  as  the  granariea 
here  get  relieved,  marketa  will  be  rather  dearer. 
The  four  last  weeks  show  the  following  arrivals, 
vis  :  of  English  1,643  qrs.,  of  Scotch  4,365  qrs., 
of  Irish  3,920  qrs.,  and  of  foreign  only  74,020  qra.; 
making  the  total  weekly  supply  only  80,987  qra., 
against  47,790  qrs.  in  November. 

Beans  have  declined  in  the  course  of  the  month 
more  seriously  than  other  corn,  the  English  sup- 
plies only  being  moderate ;  but  the  foreign  were 
good,  and  as  many  are  expected  from  Egypt  there 
does  not  appear  much  prospect  of  a  speedy  im- 
provement. Almost  every  market-day  has  noted 
some  decline.  Tbe  first  Monday  was  lower  Is., 
the  second  Is.  to  2s.,  the  third  rather  cheaper,  and 
the  last  again  Is.  per  qr.  down,  leaving  the  top 
price  of  Mazagan  about  348.,  and  fine  small  40e. 
per  qr.  The  imports  for  the  month  into  London 
were  2,521  qrs.  English,  and  11,610  qrs.  foreign, 
which  being  more  than  double  that  of  the  previous 
month  partly  accounts  for  the  falL 

Peas  have  been  heavy  to  sell,  and  about  la. 
cheaper,  the  change  taking  place  on  the  first  Mon- 
day. The  comparative  scarcity  of  maples  and 
duns  keeps  up  prices  relatively  high,  but  boilera 
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being  freely  imported  rttmain  only  on  a  par  with 
hog-feed,  the  mildness  of  the  season  making  the 
demand  unusoally  small.  Should  a  sharp  frost 
oome  on,  we  may  see  these  latter  rally,  as  stocks  are 
Botheary. 

linseed,  though  cheaper,  has  not  declined  at  the 
late  noted  in  Novemher.  The  first  Monday  having 
an  nnasaal  supply  gave  way  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.,  but 
arrivals  since  not  exceeding  an  average,  the  prices 
have  not  further  re^ed,  though  business  finished 
dack.  Foreign  cakes  were  less  in  request,  but  the 
limited  stock  of  English,  and  the  preference  given 
to  this  quality,  have  served  to  keep  up  their  value. 
With  the  exception  of  canaryseed,  which  has  given 
way  about  5s.  in  the  month,  there  has  scarcely  been 
any  change  in  the  value  of  seeds.  Cloverseed  has 
begun  to  arrive  from  America,  Germany,  and  other 
paits,  in  moderate  quantities,  and  some  English 
samples  have  appeared ;  but  though  so  near  the 
season,  buyers  have  kept  entirely  on  the  reserve, 
money  being  too  scarce  for  speculative  purposes, 
and  the  houses  in  France  £[enerally  coming  best  off 
by  realising  prices  on  their  first  sales,  which  have 
not  paid  here.  English  dealers  this  season  appear 
to  prefer  a  change.  Prices  in  Paris  now  appear  to 
have  reached  tl^r  lowest ;  and  if  business  be  de- 
ferred till  the  demand  ensues,  there  may  be  a 
beahhy  and  profitable  trade.  Mustardseed  has 
continued  at  nominal  rates,  Rapeseed,  hempseed, 
carraway,  and  coriander,  have  only  been  placed  in 
retail  at  old  prices. 

CURRENCY  PER  IMPERIAL  MEASURE. 


What, B««x  and K«Bt, white  ••••••.., 

Ditto,  T9i „ 

Horfelk,  Line,  and  Tor]u.,r«d...« „ 

Bablbt,  malting  S4toS<....  Ob«TaU«r,n«w 

OuOlling as     a4....  Orindlnff 

Mau. EiMz, Norfolk,  and Snflblk 60     66txtra 

Kingiton,  "Ware,  and  town  mado.. .«  €0     66    „ 

Broffu  ••••.•••..•.••••••.•..••••..  66      66 

ITI —      — 

Oin.BnfUth^fMd SO     U Potato 

8eotch.re6d SO     S4 Potato 

Iriah,feed,wUt« SO     SI  Una 

Dltto,blaek    19     30    „ 

BBAim,  Maxagaa U     64 Ticki 

Harrow    64      66 Plgwm. 

PiAs,wUtaboll«n  ..  40   44..MapU  ..  41    4S..Qro7 
Flocb.  p«r  taekof  S801bt.,Town,HoiiMholds.  .4U.,  flna 

Camntrj  84      66 .HovMholda.. 

Hoffolk  and  B«lfolk«  cz-ililp •••••• 


rOurttr 

46  to  64 

48 

60 

48 

60 

87 

40 

S6 

S9 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

SO 

84 

S6 

81 

S6 

81 

3S 

39 

38 

88 

84 

68 

40 

89 

40 

43 

47 

88 

89 

83 

88 

FOBEian  OBAIN. 


WiBAi.DaatsSo,  mlsod. 
Koalgtborg  


,63   —  Ufhdo.  —     —extra 
.47    63       „       —     — 
,48    —  line....  60     ~ 
Amarlean,  white.... 60    63  red....  46     60 
Pomera.,  Bfeckbg.,  k  Uekennrk,  red  46     60 

8fledan,red 46    60  white 

Danish  and  Hobteln ••••••••••• 

Raatlan,hard 44    60  ••• Prenoh.*...* 

St.  Petanburg  and  Riga  •••• • 

Shlneand  B«dglam    

BAtLST.  grinding  34   38 Dlitilling.... 

OAfi,I>vtfih,hrew,andPolandf..Sl    38  Feed 

DanlahandSwedlshfflMd.  ..30   34  Stralennd.... 


—      66 


BiAin,  Frlesland  and  Holstein , < 

KooigrtMrg 81    87  BgTPtian..., 

PiAs.feeding 87    40  llneboilen.. 

IxouxOoBV,  white 84   86  jeUow , 

PLoiJs,pernek French  43    —  Spanish  •••« 

AaMrloan,perbwrel,foar.,..81  34  f 


60  63 

43  47 
.  (none) 

43  48 

-  49 

S3  84 

30  36 

33  34 

30  33 

86  86 

84  86 

40  43 

84  86 

36  39 


IMPERIAL    AVERAGES. 


Fob  THi  lAiT  SizlWheat. 


Wemkm 
Not.  14,  1867  •••• 
Not.  31,  1867  •••• 
Not.  38,  1867  .... 
Dec  6,  1867 
Deo.  13,  1867 
Deo.  19,  1867  .... 
Aggregate  aTOrage 
Sametime  last  jear 


a.  d. 

61  8 

61  8 

49  8 

48  8 

49  6 
49  8 
49  11 
61  10 


Barley. 
s.  d. 
41  8 
89  10 
87  7 
86    9 

86  6 

87  0 

88  0 
44    8 


Oats. 
s.  d. 
86  8 
34  1 
38  10 
88  0 
88  8 
38  8 
38  8 
86  1 


Bje.  I  Beans. 


s.  d. 

84  7 

86  3 

88  10 ;  43 

83  9  41 

84  1 
86  7 
84  4 


s.  d. 


44 
48 


41 
40 
43 


40  10  44  11 


S7 


Peas, 
d. 
48  U 
48  8 

40  10 


COMPARATIVE   AVERAGES-!  857-66. 


From  last  Friday's  0«f.  s.  d. 

Wheat 101.a79  4rs.,49  8 

Barley 96,868    ••  87  0 

OaU 0,884    ..  33  8 

Rye 97    ••  86  7 

Beaas 4,697    ..  40  8 

Peas 1,796   ••  40  6 


From  OoM^teot  1866.  s.  d. 

Wheat 108,645  4rs.,60  6 

Barley 105.088    ..  43  10 

OaU 13,749    ..  88  7 

Rye 886    ..  40  3 

Beans 6,710    ..  43  8 

Peas 8,617    ••  40  9 


FLUCTUi 
Pmxoa. 

mONS 
Not.  14. 

IN THI J 
NOT.81. 

NoT.88. 

•• 
•• 

aEPRICEorWl 

Decs.  Dee.  18. 

••           •• 

••           •• 

••           •• 

::j  -"L 

HEAT. 
Dm.  19. 

6ls.   8d. 
6  is.   8d. 
49s.    8d. 
40i.    6d. 
49s.    Sd. 
48s.    8d. 

•• 
•• 

•• 
.. 

•• 

•• 
•• 

•• 

•• 

MONTHLY     RETURN. 

Ak  Account  shewing  thi  Quantitibs  of  Cosn 
Grain,  Msal,  and  Flour,  importrd  into  thi 
Unitsd  Kingdom,  and  admitted  to  Home  Con- 
sumption,  in  thi  month  or  Novbmbbr,  1857. 


Bpecles  of  Oorn,  Oraln 
Meal,  and  Floor. 


Wheat • 

Barley  ••.• 

Oats 

Rye  ........ .......I 

Peas . ......... .....I 

Beans .• 

Malse  or  Indian  Cora 

Buck  Wheat 

Beer  or  B}^.......i 

Total  of  Oem  and  Grain 

Wheat  Meal  and  Floor 

Barley  Meal 

Oat  Meal 

Rye  Meal. ......•*....< 

Psa  Meal.. .....•••  ...I 

Indian  Meal 

Book  Wbsat  Meal 

Total  of  Meal  and  Floor 


^ih!!*^  Posmn-lon. 
^^<^**^^^'    outofEuropel 


qrs.  bosh. 

qrs.  both. 

or*,  both. 

481066 

1 

35789    8 

4»68<>4    4 

h  0597 

1 

.. 

100.197     1 

197994 

1    4 

lU7zy9    0 

SIS<9 

•• 

9tfi8<    9 

1S085 

1146    0 

148S0    0 

80868 

•• 

888    8 

168770 

0    4 

16x770    9 

10 

•  • 

10    6 

•• 

•• 

•• 

958678 

4 

86886    8 

» 84)569    7 

cwts.  qrJb. 

ewti.  qr  Jb. 

cwu.  qrJb. 

«86S66 

8  18 

49799    8  li 

467169    8    1 

, 

aa 

,, 

11 

1    8 

•  • 

11     I     8 

1 

0    0 

•  • 

1    0    0 

0 

1    0 

0     1     0 

40 

1     1 

17    1  84 

67    9  96 

14 

3  10 

0    1  18 

14    8  88 

^36184 

1    9 

40810    3  19 

M7i46    0    0 

Totol. 


PRICES  OF  SEEDS. 

BRITISH  SEEDS. 

Taris,  new,  per  boshel 6s.  Od.  to  6s.  9d. 

MusTAEDSBBD,  per  bosh.,  new  17s.  to  — §.,  brown  I  Ss.  to  1 6s. 

CoBiAMnKRtperowt.. ••....... 80t.  toSOs. 

Oamart,  perqr........ ....•• 808.to84s. 

LiMsam,  per  qr.,  sowing  — s.to  — ^...oroshing  60t.  to  61s. 

Lnm  Oakis,  per  ten £10  Os.to£ll  Os. 

RAFisnD, per  qr. 08s.  to  70s. 

RAMOAXBfperton • •i66   0s.toie6  lOs. 

FOBSIQH  SEEDS.  &c 

Tares, per boshel Os.  Od.toOs.  Od. 

HBMrsnn,  small,  per  qr.    .•••  •-«.to44s...Do.I>otch  46s. 

OoBiAii]»R,perowt. •....•....  16b.  to  26s. 

Caerawat       „       44s.to46s. 

LwsBED,  per  qr.,  Baltle  68s.  to  69s.. ...Bombay  67b.  to  68s. 

LufSHBD  Oare,  perton ....• £9  lOs.toJlO  lOs. 

RAPBSEsn,  Dotoh , 76s.to80s. 

Rape  OAziy  per  ton.  ••••••T» £6  09.toi66  lOi, 
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POTATO  MARKETS. 
BOROUGH  AND  8PITALFIELDS. 
IX)NDON,  Monday,  Dec  28.— Venr  modortte  rappUnof 
home-grown  Potitoet  btTe  come  to  hand  nnce  Mooday  ;  but 
the  imports  from  abrotd  haie  been  Ubenl,  tii.,  420  tons  froni 
Antwerp,  5  tons  from  Boulogne,  80  tons  from  Hayre,  800  tooa 
from  Dunkirk,  517  tone  from  Rouen,  145  tone  from  Dieppe, 
85  tone  firom  Nienport,  12S  tons  from  Oatend,  4  tont  f^om 
Hamburgh,  and  5  tone  from  Rotterdam.  The  demand  for  all 
kinds  is  still  verj  inaetire,  as  follows  :— 

YorkRcgeots  I40s.  to  160s.  per  ton. 

Kent&Essezdo. 120s.  to  140s.      „ 

Beotch  80s.tol20s.      „ 

Do.Cups 76s.to   86s.      ^ 

Middlings 60s.  to   60s.      „ 

lineolns    80s.  to  120s.      „ 

Foreign 56s.  to   66s.      ^ 

80UTHWARK  WATERSIDE,  Mokdat,  Dee.  28.— 
During  the  past  week  the  arriTals  both  eoastwiae  and  from 
abroad  have  been  lissited,  but  quite  equal  to  the  demand. 
Trade  is  Tory  dull,  at  the  following  quotations : — 

lincohishlre  Rq^ts   60s.  to  120s.  per  ton. 

Perth,  Forfar,  and  FiCsshire  do.     90s.  to  110s.      „ 
Ditto  ditto  reds  ..     60s.  to   70s.      „ 

French  Whites 70s.to   SOs.     „ 

Irishdo •     70s.to  80s.     „ 

Beigiando. 60s.to   70s.     ^ 

Dutch  Reds  80s.  to   90s.     „ 

COUNTRY  POTATO  MARKST8.-Y0BK,  Dee.  19: 
Potatoes  sell  at  lid.  to  Is.  per  peek,  and  8s.  to  St.  4d.  per 
bush.— Lbbds,  Dee.  22 :  A  fair  supply  ot  Potatoee,  which 
sold  at  I4d.  to  15d.  per  211be.  whoUale,  and  16d.  to  16d. 
retail.— Malton,  D^  19 :  A  poor  supply  of  inferior  Potatoea 
sold  at  12d.  per  peek.— Thibsk,  Dee.  21 ;  PoUtoea  8d.  per 
St— Richmond,  Dee.  19 :  Potatoea  4s.  per  bush.— Man- 
CHBtTBB,  Dec.  22  :  PoUtoes  10s.  to  16s.  per  2521bs. 


PRICES   OP  BUTTER,  CHEESE,  HAMS,  frc. 


BUTTBB,p«r«in 
Priwlani., 
KM 


OmIow..,.., 

Cork,  .....'! 
Uwmi9k.., 

BUf 

Fasuitpw  doi 


.....  M 

7S 

7S 

es 

.....  M 

•4 

.....Itt 

IM 

.....  81 

flS 

9S 

ISO 

ENGLISH  BUTTER  MARKET. 
LONDON,  Monday,  Dee.  28.— We  report  a  lery  slow 
tride,  at  deeliniog  priess,  exoept  for  fine  qualities. 

Dorset  fine percwt.  124s.  to  126s. 

Ditto,  middling 90s.  to  100s. 

perdos.lbs.   lis  to   16s. 


BELFAST,  (Thursday  Ust)~Botter :  Shipping  price,  89s. 
to  106s.  per  ewt;  firkins  and  eroefcs,  9d.  to  10id.perlb.; 
Bacon,  49s.  to  68s. ;  Hsms,  prime  70s.  to  76s.,  second  quality 
60s.  to  66s.  per  cwt.;  pnme  inees  Pork,  86s.  per  brL; 
Pork,  88s.  to  45s.;  Beef,  120s.  to  180s.  per  tieree;  Irish 
Lard,  in  bladders,  72s.  to  76s. ;  kegs  or  firkins,  64s.  to  66s 
percwt. 

LONDONDERRY,  (Thursday  last.)— This  week,  supplies 
not  so  large  as  last ;  but  the  demand  beinc  quite  dall  prieee 
remained  unchanged,  and  the  few  sales  made  were  at  Tery  ir- 
regular rates— firkins,  second  lOd.  to  10|d.,  third  9d.  to  9id., 
fourth  8d.,  fifth  7id. ;  butts,  fine  Is.  O^d*  to  Is.  Id.,  good  lid. 
to  llfd.,  middling  lOd.  to  lO^d.  per  lb. 


CHICORY. 

LONDON,  SATumnAT,  Dee.  80.— Both  Bnglbli  and  forvUm 
Chicory  continue  to  move  off  slowly,  but  wo  hsve  no  actual 
decline  to  notice  In  pricei.  The  tuppUet  on  olRnr  are  tolerably 
eviensive. 

ENOUSH._pcrtoiiX0    OUt  £  0    S  I  HAMBURG 411    Sto  £11    1 

HARLINOBN....    10  IS         11    0    BELOIUM    10  16         1110 

FLANDERS 0    0  0    0    GUBRNBBY  ....    10  IS         US 


WOOL  MARKETS. 
ENGLISH  WOOL  MA.RKET. 
LONDON,  Monday,  Dec.  28.— Although  money  has 
become  easier  in  the  discount  market,  there  is  no  dispodtioa 
shown  to  porchsse  sny  kind  of  English  wooL  The  supply  of 
late  has  rather  incressed ;  bnt  we  do  not  anticipate  any  far- 
ther reduction  in  prices,  even  though  large  quantities  of  cok»- 
nisl  wool  oontinne  to  be  returned  ftom  the  United  States. 


Per  pack  of  MOlbs. 
neeces— Southdown  Hogi..... ....•••  £17 

Oo.       Hair  bred  Hon !< 

Do.       Kent 15 

Do.       Boaihdown  Ewes  and  Aethers    15 


Oto£18 
0       00 


Do. 


do. 


Sorts—ClothlDg,  picklock 
"  "        ndij"  "  ■ 


Do.     Prime  and  picklock 

Do.  Choice. •••••••••••. ■••••••.. 

Do.     Super • 

Do.  Oombing— Wether  matching . 

Do.  Picklock . 


Do.  Common 

Do.  Hofc  matching  ...«•< 

Do.  Picklock  matching. 

Do.  Super  do;  ••••••... 


FOREIGN  WOOL  MARKET. 

Per  lb.   Duty  Pree. 

German,    ( lit  and  tad  Elect 

Saxon,       iPrlma 

and         J  Seounda. •••••••. ..•••..... 

Prussian.   (Tertia 

Australian  «cy  J).  Land— Oombg.«c  Clothg 

Do.  Lambs • • 

Do.  Locks  and  Pieces 

Do.  Grease • 

Do.  Skin  and  Blipe 

S.  Australian  «cS.  Elver— Oombg.«c01otbg 

Do.  Lambs 

Do.  Locks  and  Pleees 

Do.Greaie  ». 

Do.  BkinaadSiipe ^ 

Oape— Arerage  Flocki 

Do.    Oombing  and  Clothing  

Do.    Lambi.. .......•«•...••...••.■.• 

Do.   Locks  and  Pieoes • 

Do.   Orsase 


MANURES. 

PEIOBS  OUEEEMT  OF  GUANO,  fto. 
PBRimANOUAN0,(]wrtoo,fbrMt«M)MBln*liCl     i   OUiTS    0   § 

De.  Do (vn^OT  SOUna)....    14    0    0  OSS 

BOLITIAK  OVANO .noM     0   0    0  0    0    0 

AETIFIOIAL  ICANUEES,  fro. 


(p«-ton)...i^ 


mtmaPolMh. 
or  SoltpoCro  J 
8«Ipht.Aniiiioiiia  SI    0  0 
If wiato ditto...    tr   9% 


m  oo««4S  0  0 

»    00       10    00 

n  00 


tS    00 


OoproUto.. 


)alph.ofOopMr-)  £  B.d. 
or  Roman  Vl-  I  4.  ^  a 
«riol,lbrWhMt  f  ^  •  ' 
— i*«ff. J 

4ii«li...... 

▼Itriol,) 
MotnMd,! 

ib..rz:j 


1  ^e 

BoM^Dnoi^pcr^r.  ISO 

OU 

0 


40 

0  1 
00| 


£  a.  4. 

»47  0  0 

t  00 

1  so 

1  so 

0  0  0 

0  00 


Unaoai  oaVaa,  p«r  tmt^ 


oakaa,  por 
TUnAoMvioaii,! 
inbrla.orban/  ' 
TUokdo.rovM 


too         t  10  0 

t  IB  0        4    0  0 

OIL-CAKES. 

lfaiMill«a(iM»a)40    OOU4O    OS 

Biifllah 10  10  0       II    S  S 

,  Bapo  eakaa,i»rton  S   B  0         S  IS  0 

le  io    0  00 1 ^^^ 

John  Knir,  S6,  Leadenhall-street, 

(Lste  Odams,  Piokftird,  and  Keen.) 

WtlUaaafc  Oo.,S4,  MaA  L^n"e-Aiou"c.".7r7r....„.. t XS  10    S 

Maaolketiirad  hj  Hodnon  ITSimpaon,  Wakafleld,  and" 

Ifatthews  ft  Co.,  Drifiold. 

Aanaonla-Pboophato  and  Nitro*PluHiph«t« par  tonj(8    0    S 


Arrienltural  Chmmcal  Tf  oriuTiTtownArkeC.  Saffolk. 

ProBtieo'aOafMlManwo  for  Com  Crop* *«rtMi£8  IS    0 

Pronti«o*aT«mipManiiro 

Prentico^*  Snperphoaphato  of  Linw 


7    0 

.  S  10    0 

Loncaahlrc  Manwo  CoMoanf ,  Widnoa,  noar  Warrlnrton. 

LKniyht  ft  Cq.'b  Witroyeniaed  Bona  Maottrea pertoniCT  IS    0 

.  ifannra^ 

Tiffar  ft  Go.'a Colobmtad  Tnmfp  Maawoa .... 


ifanvra^orkB,  Ororehill,  Bcrerlor. 
...p«rton£7  10    0 
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PLATE   I. 

A    PRIZE    HEREFORD    HEIFER. 

This  heifer,  bred  and  exhibited  by  Mr.  George  Pitt,  of  Chadnor  Courts  Dilwyi)»  was  by  Whitenot 
(1116),  dam  Pretty-Maid  the  Second,  by  Nortbampton  (600).  She  t6ok,  at  the  Birminf(ham  Show, 
December,  1856,  the  first  prize  of  Ten  Sovereigns  as  the  best  of  her  class,  and  the  Gold  Medal  as  the 
best  cow  or  heifer  of  any  breed  in  the  exhibition ;  Mr.  Pitt  aUo  reo^iving  a  SUve'r  Me'dsll  as  her  breeder. 

Proceeding  to  London,  she  took,  at  tHe  Snoithfield  Club  Show,  the  second  prize  of  Biye  Sovereigns  for 
Hereford  Heifers.  She  was  sold  here,  to  kiU,  to  Mr.  J.  M.  Smith,  of  Westfa^ry;  Wilts,  her  dead  weight 
was  17  score  per  qnarter. 

litis  heifer  also  took  in  her  time  the  following  premiums  at  local  meetings  :~^at  Ludlow,  in  1854, 
Five  Sovereigns  as  the  best  yearling  heifer;  and  in  the  same  year  B,t  Lisominster,; a  Silver  Cup.  In, 
1855,  at  Tredegar,  a  Silver  Cup  as  the  best  two-yearnDld  heifer.  In  1856,  Five'  Sovereigns;  at  Ludlow 
IB  the  best  fat  cow  or  heifer;  a  Silver  Cup  at  Leominster;  and  another  Silver'  Cup  at  Herefbit);  her 
winnings  in  all  being  seven  first  prizes^  and  one  second.  '.'''. 

This  heifer,  says  our  own  report  of  the  meeting,  was  quite  a  wonder  in  her  way  aff  a  fat  animal. 
Although  somewhat  small  in  frame,  she  was  very  remarkable  for  her  perfect  proportions,  fine  head  and 
booe,  and  prime  quality  of  flesh.  She  had,  too,  an  extraordinarily  good  breast,  widi  capital  twist,  and 
stood  short  on  the  leg.  Mr.  Pitt,  indeed,  may  well  plume  himself  on  being  the  breeder  and  feeder  of 
such  an  animal. 


PLATE    II. 

BLINK    BONNY;   Winner  of  the  Derby  and  Oaks,  1857. 

Blink  Bonny,  bred  by  her  present  owner  Mr.  W.  P  Anson,  at  Spring  Cottage,  Malton,  in  1854,  is  by 
Melbourne^  out  of  Queen  Mary,  by  Gladiator,  her  dam,  by  Pleuipotentiarv,  out  of  Myrrha,  by  Whalebone. 

Melbourne,  bred  by  the  late  Mr.  H.  Robinson  in  1834,  is  by  Humphrey  Clinker,  out  of. a  Cervantes 
mare.  He  was  a  good  honest  race-horse ;  and,  though  but  roughly  prepared,  won  many  heaw  stakes 
against  superior  fields  of  horses.  As  a  stallion  he  ranked  unquestionably  as  the  best  we  have  bad  in  this 
country  for  many  a  long  day. 

Queen  Mary,  bred  by  Mr.  Dennis  in  1843,  was  put  to  the  stud  at  three  years  old.  Her  first  foal 
was  a  good  filly  called  Hkricot;  in  1848  she  had  a  dead  foal  to  Mango;  in  1849«  Braxey,  bv  Moss 
Trooper;  in  1850,  Balrownie, by  Annandale ;  in  1851,  a  half-bred  colt;  in  1852,  Blooming  Heather, 
hv  Melbourne;  in  1853,  Bonnie  Scotland,  by  lago;  in  1854,  Blink  Bonny;  in  1855,  she  missed  to 
Touchstone;  in  1856,  Balnamon,  by  AnnandaJe;  and  in  1857»  Bab-at-the-Bowster,  by  Annandale.  On 
the  decease  of  her  owner,  Mr.  Ramsay,  Queen  Mary  was  sold  to  the  late  Mr.  Carnegie,  of  Balnamon ; 
but  subsequently  repurchased  with  Braxey  and  Bsdrownie  at  her  side  for  £110. .  Queen  Mary  never  ran 
bat  once,  when  she  was  not  placed  for  a  two-year-old  stake  at  Chester. 

Blink  Bonny  is  a  bay  mare,  inclining  in  parts  to  what  artists  would  call  a  ''negative"  colour.  She 
stands  fifteen  hands  two  inches  and  a-half  high;  has  a  very  blood-like  lean  head,  with  wide  ears,  and 
also  great  width  between  the  eyes,  which  are  very  prominent.  She  has  a  strong  arched  neck,  cleanly  set 
into  her  head;  splendid  shoulders,  good  chest,  and  great  depth  of  girth— being  very  thick  through  the 
jocke/s  knees.  She  has  immense  ribs,  a  high  rump  shortening  towards  the  tail,  powerful  thighs  and 
gaskins,  with  good  bone,  hocks,  and  knees,  and  short  pasterns.  Blink  Bonny  has  a  blaze  of  white  in 
the  face,  giving  her  quite  a  family  likeness  to  her  famous  half-brother  West  Australian,  and  a  white  fore 
coronet.  She  has  a  capital  temper,  being  extremely  temperate  and  docile,  while  on  the  other  hand  she 
has  unfortunately  but  a  thin  switch  tail,  and  at  the  best  of  times  but  a  roughish  dull  coat.  Making  their 
««tim&te  by  these  important  points,  she  has  been  declared  by  many,  who  seem  to  have  entirely  forgotten 
ber  really  beautiful  head  ana  splendid  forehand,  to  be  but  a  hackney-looking  mare.  For  our  own  part 
we  have  aeen  few  who  showed  more  signs  of  blood. 
OLD  8SBIS8.]  H  [VOL.  XLYIII.— No.  S. 
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THE    TURNIP    PLANT. 

BY     CUTHBBRT    W.    JOHMSONt    ■•0.>    F.B.8. 


The  growth  of  the  turnip  plant  daring  the 
season  of  1857-58  has  presented  to  us  facts  of 
considerable  interest.  Ilie  periods  of  long  con- 
tinued droughty  followed^  during  that  brilliant 
summer,  by  copious  rainfalls  and  a  high  tempera- 
ture, have  caused  the  turnips,  in  most  districts,  to 
grow  in  a  very  unusual  manner.  The  bulbs,  in 
the  instances  to  which  I  refer,  have  grown  in  length 
to  a  very  irregular  extent;  but  this  has  not  been 
attended  with  a  corresponding  enlargement  of  the 
diameter  of  the  bulb.  They  have  commonly  ex- 
tended above  the  surface  of  the  soil  about  eighteen 
inches :  these  more  resemble,  in  their  above-ground 
shape,  the  ordinary  mangold-wursel  or  carrot  than 
the  turnip  plant.  Unfortunately,  this  morbid 
growth  has  been  attended  with  a  very  extensive 
dhnmution  of  the  nutritive  properties  of  the  bulb ; 
the  stock  eat  it  with  reluctance ;  it  seems  to  possess 
little  or  no  fattening  properties. 

Various  reasons  have  been  produced  to  account 
for  the  phenomenon.  The  blame  has  been  some- 
times laid  upon  the  seed  employed ;  in  other  cases, 
the  loss  experienced  has  been  attributed  to  the  use, 
for  the  turnip  crop,  of  certain  well-known  artificial 
manures.  To  neither  of  these  causes,  I  be]  ieve,  can 
be  truly  assigned  the  malformation.  I  have  found, 
upon  extended  inquiry,  that  the  elongated  turnips 
have  been  produced  to  an  equal  extent  by  the 
plants  produced  from  seed  procured  of  different 
merchants,  from  different  counties,  and  from  seed 
ripened  on  the  farm  on  which  it  was  sown.  The 
seed,  then,  we  may  Mrly  conclude,  has  had  litUe  or 
no  influence  in  the  matter.  Then,  as  regards  the 
use  of  artificial  manures,  I  find  that  these  long- 
rooted  turnips  have  been  produced  to  an  equally 
injurious  extent  on  land  dressed  with  farmyard 
compost  only,  with  farmyard  dung  and  superphos- 
phate of  lime,  with  Peruvian  guano  and  superphos- 
phate of  lime,  used  alone  or  employed  together  on 
the  turnip  soils  of  Norfolk  and  Bedford,  Surrey 
and  Dorset,  and  on  lands  which  have  and  have  not 
been  marled  or  chalked.  We  have  not,  therefore, 
any  reason  to  believe  that  the  use  of  any  particular 
dressing  has  had  any  influence  whatever  in  the 
case. 

It  is  ever  our  fate,  indeed,  when  we  are  studying 
the  diseases  or  the  growth  of  plants,  to  meet  with— 
to  be  haunted  with — suspicions  and  baseless  con- 
clusions, not  much  more  wise  than  those  which 
bewitched  our  forefathers.  Ever  and  anon  we  hear 
grave  suspicions  hasarded  that  the  mortality  of  our 
sheep  is  increased  when  fed  on  rooU  grown  with 
artificial  manures :   the  use  of  sprats  in  this  way 


has  conjured  up  opinions  of  this  kind.  Peruvian 
guano  and  superphosphate  of  lime  have  been  some- 
times held  to  render  the  turnip  less  wholesome  for 
the  flock.  With  every  effort  which  I  have  made  to 
procure  reliable  evidence  on  this  subject,  I  have 
always  found  that  these  kind  of  suspicions  could 
not  be  rendered  more  conclusive;  they  rested,  in 
fact,  on  the  most  vague  of  surmises.  The  com- 
parative analyses  of  turnips  grown  with  a  variety  of 
manures  show  that  the  turnips  grown  with  arti- 
ficial dressings  do  not  vary  materially  in  com- 
position from  the  turnips  grown  with  only  farm- 
yard dung :  the  same  chemical  matters  are  found 
in  each.  Way,  Voelcker,  Nesbit,  and  others,  all 
concur  in  this  conclusion.  Dr.  Anderson's  trials 
were  perhaps  the  most  valuable,  because  the  tur- 
nips he  examined  were  grown  on  throe  kinds  of 
soil,  and  had  been  dressed  with  seven  different 
manures.  We  can  at  this  time  recur  to  these 
valuable  researches  with  considerable  advantage. 
For  the  sake  of  a  more  ready  comparison,  I  will 
give  the  results  obtained  by  the  Professor  in  the 
same  tabular  form  to  which  I  have  elsewhere 
reduced  them. 

In  the  following  table,  then,  column  L  gives 
the  soil  and  crop ;  II.,  the  water  in  10,000  parts ; 
III.,  the  nitrogen  in  the  fibre ;  IV.,  the  nitrogen  in 
the  juice ;  V.,  the  phosphates.  The  turnips  were 
grown  on  the  property  of  Lord  Kinnaird,  in  Perth- 
shire. The  clay  soil  is  the  heavy  alluvial  clay  of 
the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  which  is  a  wheat  soil  of  the 
best  description.  The  hill  land  is  a  light  loamy 
soil,  of  an  entirely  different  character  from  the 
Carse  clay,  and  lets  at  a  much  inferior  rent.  The 
black  land  forms  the  boundary  between  the  two 
former,  and  partakes  of  the  character  of  both,  those 
of  the  clay,  however,  preponderating : — 


I. 

Swedes  in  1849. 

Clay  land.... 

Black  land... 

Hill  land. ... 
Swedes  in  1850. 

Clay  land .... 

Black  land.. . 

Hill  land 

Aberd'n  yellows,  1849 

Clay  land  •  • .  • 

Black  land... 

HUlland.... 
Aberd'n  yellows,  1850 

Clay  land .... 

Black  land... 

Hill  Land.... 


IL 

in. 

IV. 

9058.0 
9878.0 
8712.0 

2.9 
4.0 
1.7 

12.9 
14.2 
26.8 

9273.0 
9278.0 
9278.0 

3.7 

4.0 
4.5 

8.6 

5.9 

10.2 

9119.5 
9047.8 
9057.8 

3.6 
3.8 
3.9 

15.9 
13.7 
24.4 

9426.3 
9059.0 
9399.0 

3.1 
2.9 
3.4 

7.8 
13.8 
12.0 

16.0 
17.6 
15.9 

9.6 
9.0 
9.8 

16.2 
16.7 
13.3 

6.8 
12.1 
12.0 
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In  tho  two  next  tables  will  be  found  the  results  of 
lome  very  interesting  experiments  made  with  yel- 
low turnips^  at  Lord  Kinnaird's  farm  of  Millhill. 
The  different  turnips  were  all  manured  with  16 
tons  of  farmyard  manure,  valued  at  £4,  and  had, 
in  addition,  quantities  of  different  auxiliary  ma* 
mifes.  Thif  table  gives  the  number  of  the  experi- 
ments and  the  manure,  omitting  Nos.  4  and  5, 
iince^  owing  to  the  fsulure  of  the  crops,  no  analyses 
of  these  turnips  were  made : 

0.  16  yards  dung. 

1.  4  cwt.  White's  manure. 

2.  2  cwt.  guano,  2  cwt.  salt* 

3.  3  cwt.  guano. 

6.  3  cwt.  London  Manure  Co.'s  manure. 

7.  4  cwt.  superphosphate. 

8.  3  cwt.  guano,  1  cwt.  superphosphate,  diluted 

with  200  gallons  water. 
9«    3  cwt.  superphosphate,  diluted  with  200  gal- 
lons water. 

In  the  following  table,  column  I.  gives  the  num- 
ber (refening  to  the  precedhig  table)  of  the  experi- 
ments, n.  the  quantity  of  water  found  in  10,000 
parts  of  the  turnip.  III.  the  ash,  IV.  the  protein 
compounds,  V.  the  fibre,  sugar,  &c.,  and  VI.  the 
nitrogen  found  in  these  differently-manured  turnips. 
Noanaljsea  were  made  of  Nos.  4  and  5,  as  the  gain 
VIS  not  equal  to  the  cost  of  the  manures : — 


I. 


n. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

9327.0 

39.6 

83.8 

549.6 

9287.0 

67.0 

63.5 

482.5 

9411.0 

55.0 

68.5 

465.5 

9345.0 

58.0 

82.5 

514.5 

9285.0 

76.0 

95.8 

543.2 

9243.0 

59.0 

73.0 

625.0 

8862.0 

75.0 

117.4 

945.0 

9509.0 

56.2 

41.3 

399.5 

VI. 
13.2 
10.0 
10.8 
13.1 
15.5 
11.0 
18.5 
6.5 


It  would  seem,  therefrae,  that  there  is  not  such  a 
difference  in.  the  composition  of  the  turnip  plant 
grown  by  different  manures,  as  to  lead  ns  to  con- 
clude that  aaj  injurioos  results  would  ensue  from 
them  to  the  stock. 

There  is  no  doubt  considerable  results  are  to  be 
obtained  from  small  variations  in  the  nu)de  qfqppltf" 
kg  the  same  kind  of  food.  We  have  an  instance  of 
this  in  the  good  effect  of  ^oing  or  of  pulping  tnr- 
mps,  a  very  useful  report  on  which,  by  Mr.  J. 
liPLarcn,  of  Rossie,  will  be  found  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Highland  Society  of 
Scotland,"  p.  153.  His  tiiab  were  made  in  1 855-56 
and  1856-57,  with  six  cattle  fed  on  whole  turnips ; 
six  fed  on  pulped  turnips,  mixed  with  out  straw,  and 
giren  fresh ;  and  six  fed  with  pulped  turnips,  mixed 
with  cut  chaff,  and  allowed  to  ferment  for  forty-eight 
hours.  From  the  results  of  these  trials  he  fairly 
enough  draws  the  conclusion,  ''That,  although  there 
has  been  some  variation  as  to  the  largest  increment, 
this  season,  it  being  on  the  lot  consuming  un- 


fermented  pulp,  whilst  last  year  these  were  much  in 
arrear,  still  the  general  result  has  been  that  the 
pulping  of  the  turnips  is  a  saving  of  the  root  in  feed- 
ing cattle.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  to  be  for- 
gotten that,  in  a  feeding  experiment,  much  depends 
on  the  accident  of  a  well  or  an  ill-feeding  beast  being 
in  one  or  other  of  the  lots.  It  is,  indeed,  almost 
impossible  to  find  any  two  animals  feed  alike,  how- 
ever well  selected  or  attentively  looked  after ;  still 
the  average  of  six  cattle  in  each  lot  should  give  a 
pretty  fair  test  to  judge  by ;  but  one  set  of  trials  can 
hardly  be  held  to  be  conclusive  in  determining  either 
success  or  failure  of  any  system."  The  following 
were  the  results  oh  tamed  hi  1855-56 : — 


Oct.  18, 

Weiffhed 
1855.  Mar.  1, 

1856* 

cwts. 

lbs. 

cwts. 

lbs. 

6  fed   on    pulped*] 

turnips,     mixed 
with   chaff,  and 

70 

14 

82 

28 

fermented J 

6    fed    on    whole' 

70 

24 

81 

77 

turnips J 

6   fed   on    nulped' 
turnips  ana  chaff,  > 

70 

70 

81 

14 

given  fresh  . .  •  •  J 

Upon    repeating  the  trial  in  1866-57,  with  the 
same  kind  of  short-homed  steers,  the 

Weighed 
Nov.  8,  1856. 
cwts 


6  fed  on  whole  tur-  T 
nips  and  straw../ 

6  fed  on  pulped  tur- 1 
nips,  given  fresh,  V 
mixed  with  chaff  J 

6  fed  with  pulped  S 
turnips,  mixed  I 
with  chaff,  and  r 
fermented J 


54 


54 


54 


lbs. 
54 

68 
28 


April  9,1857. 
lbs. 


cwts. 

75  0 

79  28 

78  7 


After  making  all  the  necessary  deductions,  he  found 
the  profit  from  feeding  these  different  lots  hi 
1856-57  was 

Lotl £15    17    4 

„  2    23     15  10 

„   3    22     14    4 

The  successful  growth  of  the  turnip,  indeed,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  farmer's  many 
anxious  efforts :  anything,  therefore,  which  adds  to 
his  stock  of  manure  for  this  root,  adds,  in  fact, 
ahnost  directly  to  the  food  of  his  live  stock.  1  have 
long  urged  upon  their  attention  the  collection,  for 
this  purpose,  of  the  couch  and  other  weeds,  which 
ever  follow,  as  it  were,  the  plough  on  all  arable 
soils.  I  have  reminded  them  from  year  to  year  of 
the  valuable  compost  produced  by  collecting  these 
into  hei^,  and  mixing  them  with  copious  dressings 
of  common  salt  or  lime.  By  this  process,  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  the  organic  matters  of  the 
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weeds,  which  are  usually  lost  in  barning,  is  restored 
to  the  soil.  Even  the  ashes  or  [mineral  substances 
of  these  weeds  contain  valuable  fertilizing  matters. 
All  the  weeds  from  an  inferior  turnip  soil,  when 
collected  and  burnt  in  a  heap,  yielded  a  considerable 
portion  of  ashes.  These  ashes,  when  analyzed,  were 
found  to  contain  of 

Potash  ....• 8.6  per  cent. 

Soda 4.2       „ 

Ldme* •••   15.1        „ 

Phosphoric  acid  ••••••..  10.9        »» 

Being  aware  of  these  things,  it  was  with  much 
pleasure  that,  on  a  recent  occasion,  near  Ipswich,  I 
noticed  some  noble  teams  of  those  Suffolk-punch 
horses  drawing  waggon-loads  of  salt  out  of  the  town. 
Upon  my  asking  one  of  the  waggoners  what  these 
lots  of  salt  were  intended  for,  he  informed  me  in  the 
interval  between  a  *'Gee  whoi!"  and  a  whistle, 
"  We  puts  it  on  to  the  spear-grass." 

Upon  a  subsequent  occasion,  I  found  one  of  these 
huge  gathermgs  of  weeds  carted  and  neatly  dressed, 
and  shaped  like  an  ordinary  compost  heap,  pressed 
pretty  solid  by  the  action  of  the  cart  and  hobes,  and 
copiously  covered  with  salt.  Here  I  felt  was  indeed 
the  making  the  most  of  uninvited,  unwelcome  visi- 
tors— robbers  of  the  food  Intended  for  better  and 
more  honest  plants.  Of  the  compost  thus  prepared, 
I  find  that  it  is  deemed  by  these  skilful  Suffolk  far- 
mers to  be  useful  for  all  root  crops ;  and  although  I 
could  not  find  that  it  had  been  used  in  any  comparative 
trials  for  mangolds,  still  I  cannot  but  conclude  that, 
from  the  salt  and  other  matters  which  it  contains,  it 
must  be  a  powerful  manure  for  this  valuable  and 
increasingly-cultivated  root. 

Such  are  a  few  only  of  the  practical  movements  in 
the  growth  and  use  of  the  turnip  crop,  which  have 
occurred  during  the  last  few  months.  The  retro- 
spect adds  fresh  evidence  not  only  of  the  many  mys- 
terious and  injurious  affections— not  to  say  diseases — 
of  our  cultivated  crops,  but  is  also  suggestive  of  the 
certain  fact,  that  not  only  is  something  considerable 
yet  to  be  generally  accomplished  in  the  collection  and 
preparation  of  home-made  manures,  but  that  when, 
after  escaping  loss  of  plant,  diseases,  malformations, 
and  stunted  growths,  the  bulbs  are  fairly  stored — that, 
after  all,  something  profitable  is  yet  to  be  ascertained 
relating  to  the  consumption  of  them  by  our  stock. 


THE  ROTAL  AGRICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENT 
60CIETT  OF  IRELAND.— TIm  Waterford  local  eommittee 
hATe  placed  at  the  diiponl  of  the  Society  a  ChaUenge  Cop, 
▼aloe  one  hundred  goineai— to  be  competed  for  at  erery  an- 
nnal  meeting :  "  for  the  beit  lot  of  three  ihort-homed  animali 
— bolU  or  heiliBn,  hot  not  in  mixed  lots— not  exceeding  20 
monthi  old,  hating  been  bred  by  the  exhibitor,  and  bona  fide 
his  property.  Animals  specially  enteied  for  this  prise  not  to 
be  disqioalilied  from  oompeting  for  the  premiums  off«ed  for 
thmr  sectioii  in  the  ihort-homed  bulls*" 


WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  WITH  OUR 
SPROUTED   WHEAT? 

In  the  sales  made  in  the  Edinboigh  Com  Market  of  Not. 
25, 1  observe  that  of  the  667  qoarters  wheat  sold,  Jost  one- 
half— say  882  qoarters— were  sold  at  prices  Tsrying  from  28s. 
6d.  to  86s.  per  quarter,  whfle  other  108  quarters  were  sold  al 
from  86s.  to  40s.  The  first  882  quartan  we  may  safely  assume 
to  be  gram  whidi  had  been  exposed  to  the  Beptembeea 
rain,  and  had  become  so  sprouted  as  to  be  unfit  for  human 
fbod.  lie  108  quarters  we  may  consider  as  hsTing  been  also 
exposed  to  the  same  storm,  but  to  haye  escaped  with  kss 
dsmsge,  end  to  be  fit  for  mixing  with  fine  wheats  for  the  manu- 
facture of  second  bread  and  biscuit 

niis  proportion  of  440  damaged  out  of  a  total  ssle  of  667 
qusrters  will,  I  beliefe,  represent  the  average  state  of  the 
wheat  crop  through  the  eastern  counties  of  Bcotiand,  and  the 
northern  ones  of  England. 

The  sale  by  fkrmers  of  the  qualities  bringing  86s.  to  40s.  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  way  of  tumhig  them  to  account ;  but  it  is 
matter  of  serious  oonsideratton  whether  the  portion  so  deterio- 
rated as  to  fetch  but  28s.  to  36s.  codd  not  be  more  advan- 
tageously turned  to  account  on  the  fkrm. 

There  have  been  but  few  experiments  made  witii  wheat  as  t 
feeding  substance  for  animals ;  indeed,  I  can  find  no  record  of 
any  such  experiment,  the  resson  being  thst  for  sevcnl  years 
put,  during  whidi  the  attention  of  identiflc  and  practical  men 
has  been  drawn  to  .the  comparative  values  of  different  articles 
for  stock  feeding,  the  price  of  wheat  has  been  so  high,  and, 
until  1856,  its  quality  so  good,  thst  it  would  have  been  thought 
madnets  to  apply  this  "  nobler  grain**  to  any  other  purpose 
than  the  supply  of  the  bakers  and  their  millions  of  eustomen. 
But  two  disastrous  harvests  have  flooded  Sootlsnd  and  Northern 
England  with  damaged  wheat,  of  the  type  sold  as  above  in 
the  Edinburgh  market ;  and  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that, 
behind  even  that  poor  dis^y,  there  are  many  quarters  atiU 
more  deteriorated.    What  thall  we  do  with  tkemf 

In  comparing  the  composition  ofwhest  with  other  grains, 
on  the  data  given  in  Johnston's  Elementt  of  AffrieuUunU 
Ckendttry  (sixth  edition,  pp.  840  and  841),  I  find  the  following 
results- 
Sugar,        Gluten, 
Starch,  &C.       &c 
Wheat,  in  each  100  lbs.      55 
Barley  „  60 

Oats  „  50 

Beans  „  40 

Oilcake  „  89 

This  places  wheat  in  no  disadvantageoui  light  as  compared 
with  the  other  grains  for  meat-producing  qoalitiei.  The  efflsct 
of  sprouting  would  be  rather  iSivourable  than  otherwiie,  as  it 
would  change  a  portion  of  the  stardiinto  sugsr;  the  Utter 
more  easily  assimilated  by  the  animal;  while  the  dtattose 
formed  daring  germination  is  believed,  as  in  the  esse  of  malted 
barley,  also  to  add  to  the  solubility  and  nutritiveness  of  the 
food. 

l%ese  are  iheorttieal  recommendations  of  sprouted  wheat  as 
a  food  for  live  stock.  Iliey  place  it  at  least  on  a  par  with 
barley,  which  has  been  Isrgely  used  for  that  purpose,  when  at 
a  price  exceeding  that  at  which  the  wheat  described  it  at  pre- 
sent sold.  There  msy,  however,  beproc^ioaiobjeetions;  and 
my  design,  in  celling  the  attention  of  yourself  and  year 
readers  to  the  subject,  is  to  didt  these  objections,  if  there 
beany. 

Would  yoQ,  therefore,  state  your  own  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  inrite  your  oorrespondents  to  consider  and  dtsenas  it 
also?  n* 


OiL 


12 

8 

13 

2.75 

14,5 

4.8 

26 

2.5 

22 

12 
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NOTES    ON    NEW   IMPLEMENTS   AND    MACHINES   EXHIBITED   AT 
THE    SMITHFIELD    CLUB    SHOW    OF    1857. 


Once  more  hare  we  encountered  the  confotion  and 
the  cmih  of  the  implement  galleries  of  the  Baker- 
•treet  show.  Right  pleasant  was  it^nerertheleis,  in  spite 
of  all  the  disadrantages  attendant  thereupon,  to  witness 
the  interest  taken  in  the  mechanism  displayed,  by 
borly  fanners  and  well-to-do  agricoltaiists.  Nor 
less  pleasant  was  it  to  be  informed,  amidst  the  crush  of 
eommerdal  combinations,  and  the  gloomy  forebodiogs 
of  "cotton  men/'  end  men  of  other  substances  name- 
less here,  that  something  more  than  a  passing  interest 
was  taken,  as  was  etidenced  by  the  comparatively  well- 
fiUad  "  order  books"  of  some  of  our  leading  firms.  Truly, 
intheir  quiet  unostentatious  progress,  and  in  their  freedom 
from  tilie  shocks  of  panics  and  the  untoward  turns  of 
trade,  our  agriculturists  hsTC  little  need  to  enry  the 
position  of  their  commercial  brethren.  In  Tiew,  how- 
erer,  of  the  rising  importance  of  the  implemental  de- 
partment of  the  show,  fast  treading  on  the  heels  of  its 
more  imposing  riTsls,  one  could  not  help— amidst  the 
bustle  and  the  buzz  which  pretailed— feeling  it  to  be  a 
pity  that  the  ezpansiTC  capabilities  of  the  space  for 
exhibition  were  not  coincident  with  those  of  the  exhibi- 
tion itself,  and  that  something  could  not  be  done  to 
have  it  held  in  some  place  commensurate  with  its  im- 
portance. The  present  galleries  may  be  termed  places 
for  the  exhibitUm  of  implements  and  machines  ;  places 
for  their  exemintition  in  no  wise  are  they.  The  close 
proximity  in  which  the  machines  were  huddled  together 
was  subTcrsiTe  of  all  attempts  at  examination  of  their 
details  of  construction  or  principles  of  arrangement ; 
indeed,  the  feeling  raised  by  a  surrey  of  the  Tarious 
**  stands"— so  called,  we  suppose,  on  the  principle  of 
lmcu$  a  non  /ticeyuio—^as  surprise  at  the  ingenuity 
which  could,  in  such  limited  spaces,  cram  so  many  and 
sndi  bulky  articles. 

The  time  has  gone  by,  when  the  farmers  were  satisfied 
with  a  mere  look  at  implements  and  machines ;  passing 
them  OTer,  as  if  careless  of  their  uses  to  them ;  or  if  pur- 
diaaing  them,  doing  so  on  the  ftuth  of  the  opinion  of 
some  friend,  or  the  statements  of  the  manufacturer.  By 
the  gradual  increase  in  the  number  and  in  the  import- 
ance of  the  objects  of  our  agricultural  shows,  we  have 
been  educating  tfauB  farmer  in  the  uses  and  Talue  of 
mechanism ;  and,  no  longer  dead  to  the  aid  which  it 
can  afford  him  in  his  Tsrious  operations,  he  is  anxious 
to  see  new  things,  and  careful  to  examine  their  claims 
to  support.  Hence  arises  the  Tslue  of  well-ordered 
exhibidons,  in  which  erery  fMsility  is  granted  to  examine 
the  details  of  all  machines  there  exhibited.  And  hence 
also  arises  the  Talue  of  well-arranged  catalogues,  in 
whidi  the  Tarious  machines  manufactured  by  the  sereral 
flrms  sh^  be  clearly,  that  is  mechanically  illustrated 
and  described.  We  of  course  refer  to  tilie  trade  cata- 
logues issued  by  the  respectiTe  firms  not  to  the  cata- 
kfiiet  issued  bj  the  show  or  shows  at  which  their  ma- 
ddnes  are  exhibited.  In  view  of  the  adfantages  of  a 
catalogue  in  which  mechanical  descriptions  and  accurate 
detailed  Ulustiations  would  be  giTen,it  is  certainly  curious 
that  no  Arm,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  yet  brought  out 
one  in  whidi  this  species  of  information  has  been  dis- 
pbyed  so  fiilly  as  the  importance  of  the  subject  de- 
mands. The  adrantages  obtained  by  the  use  of  such 
catakfoes  would  be  as  much  on  the  side  of  the  manufac- 
tarerasonthatof  the  purchaser.  Makersof  manufacturing 
mecbaniam  in  our  cotton  districts  know  thii  well ;  and 


although  they  do  not  issue  catalognei  in  the  manner  of 
our  agricultural  implement  makers,  still,  when  thej 
hate  anything  new  to  bring  before  the  notice  of  the 
manufacturers,  they  take  care  in  their  circular  or  pros- 
pectus to  illustrate  mechanically  and  describe  dearly  the 
details  of  their  iuTcntion  and  the  prindple  of  its  opera- 
tion. And  this  they  do,  knowing  that  the  partiea  who 
may  be  the  purchasers  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
operation  of  Uie  machine  which  the  new  candidate  for 
their  favour  is  designed  to  supersede  ;  and  that  oonse« 
quently  what  the  manufacturer  wants  is  information 
which  can  enable  him  to  dedde  in  what  respect  the  new 
machine  is  calculated  to  do  better  work  than  the  old, 
or  how  the  machine  presented  to  his  notice  by  one  maker 
is  better  than  that  brought  forward  by  the  rival  trader. 
Are  the  machines  or  implements  used  by  the  farmer^ 
because  they  are  less  costly  or  complicated  than  manu- 
faotuiing  mechanism,  less  important  to  him  ?  or  is  he 
presumed  to  be  indifferent  to  their  details  of  con- 
struction, or  prindple  of  operation  ?  or  is  It  supposed 
that  he  cannot  understand  or  appreciate  mechanical 
description  ?  These  questions  we  do  not  renture  to 
answer ;  but  true  it  is  that  the  more  fadlitJei  are  thrown 
in  his  way  to'understand  fully  the  nature  and  operation 
of  the  mechanism  which  he  is  desirous  to  buy,  tne  more 
readily  will  he  become  a  purchaser.  We  have  said  that  the 
time  has  gone  by  when  the  intdligent  farmer  will  be  satis- 
fied with  a  bare  look  at  machinery ;  a  thorough  examina- 
tion alone  satisfies  him :  and  the  more  readily  the  manu- 
facturer throws  facilities  in  Ids  way  for  this  Uiorough 
examination,  the  more  will  they  find  it  redound  to  thdr 
own  interest.  It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  uses  of 
well-arranged  catalogues  in  enabling  farmers  to  examine 
quietly,  and  at  their  leisure  the  peculiarities  of  machinea 
which  may  have  attracted  thdr  attention  at  the  shows 
which  they  may  hare  Tisited.  It  is  easy  to  conodTC 
what  dose  attention  would  be  giren  to  the  detailed  de- 
scriptions of  a  machine  whidi  a  ridtor  and  an  intending 
purchaser  lotr,  but  could  not  examhu^  midst  the  crush 
and  confudon  of  the  Baker-street  show.  We  have 
Tcntured  thus  far  to  detain  our  readers  with  remarks  on 
this  subject,  because  we  conodte  it  one  of  condderable 
importance,  and  because  we  happen  to  know  that  with 
many  pracUcd  agriculturists  it  would  be  a  matter  of  con- 
gratulation if  they  were  enabled  to  examine  leisure^ 
the  construction  and  operations  of  maddnes  in  which 
they  felt  an  interest. 

Not  longer  to  keep  back  the  more  immediate  lubjeet 
of  our  paper,  we  proceed  to  notice  a  few  of  the  new,  or 
comparatiTdy  new,  implements  and  machines  exhibited, 
following  as  closely  as  posdble  the  naturd  order  in 
which  the  agricultural  mechanism  is  used  in  practice, 
beginning  with  culturd  implements,  and  ending  with 
the  mechanism  used  for  the  preparation  of  food  for 
stock* 

(1.)  In  the  department  of  culturd  implements  we 
hsTe  little  new  to  notice.  Mr.  E.  Clarke,  of  Great 
Badley,  Essex,  exhibited  a  "  ftirrow •opener  and  sUde,'' 
intented  by  Mr.  Wm.  Ddfs.  The  cultivatfaig  part  of 
this  implement  bears  a  resemblance  to  *'  Bentall's  broad- 
share;''  and  the  lever  movement  by  which  it  is  raised, 
when  it  reaches  the  end  of  the  stetches  at  the  head- 
lands, is  a  modification  of  that  used  in  Garretf  s  horse- 
hoe.  The  implement  is  supported  in  front  by  a  small 
wheel,  and  at  the  rear  end  of  the  frame  or  beam  bj  two 
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wheels  of  larger  diameter.  These  wheels  hare  their 
bearings  at  the  extremities  of  two  leters,  jointed  near 
their  centre  to  the  beam  of  the  implement.  The  free 
ends  of  the  loTer  are  continned  upwards,  and  passed 
through  the  slots  of  two  corred  or  segmental  guides, 
prorided  with  holes  and  a  catch-pin,  bj  which  the 
ieters  are  kept  in  any  desired  position.  Chains  are 
connected  to  the  upper  extremities  of  the  lerers,  and 
carried  oter  and  fixeid  to  the  peripheries  of  two  eccentric 
wheels,  keyed  on  to  a  shaft  working  in  bearings  sup- 
ported on  the  outer  extremities  of  two  curved  brackets 
prqjectmg  from  the  ends  of  the  beam.  The  stilts  or 
handles  of  the  implement  are  placed  between  these 
brackets ;  and  a  cross  handle,  attached  to  the  shaft  bear- 
ing the  eccentric  wheels,  is  thus  placed  easil  j  within  the 
reach  of  the  attendant.  Bj  turning  this  cross-handle 
ir  one  direction,  the  chains  are  wound  round  tiie  peri- 
pheiies  of  the  eccentric  wheels,  and  the  upper  extremi- 
ties of  the  two  levers  supporting  the  wheels  pulled  to- 
wards the  attendant.  Tlie  action  lowers  the  ends  of  the 
levers  to  which  the  wheels  are  attached,  or  rather,  tends 
to  press  the  wheels  against  the  ground ;  and  the  leverage 
thus  obtained  raises  the  implement  out  of  contact  with 
the  ground.  Behind  the  bodj  of  the  implement,  which 
acts  in  the  soil,  two  wings  are  placed,  which  expand  out- 
wards, and  spread  the  soil  and  manure  over  the  land. 

(2.)  To  their  well-known  liquid  manure  drill  Messrs. 
Reeves,  of  Bratton,  have  adapted  this  season  the 
'<  drop  drill"  invented  bj  Mr.  Chambers,  the  gentle- 
man to  whom  the  agricultural  world  is  faidebted  for  the 
'*  broadcast  manure  distributor."  The  simple  mechanism 
of  Mr.  Chambers  is  oonftned  enthndy  to  th«  coulter  part 
of  the  drill,  so  that  it  is  oapable  of  being  applied  to  anj 
form  of  water  drill.  There  is  little  divwsi^  of  opinion 
as  to  the  desirableness  of  a  "good  dit^  drill  for  root 
crops."  The  difficulty  hitherto  attendant  upon  all  at- 
tempts to  perfect  a  miwihine  of  this  dass  has  been  caused 
by  tiie  employment  of  dry,  dusty  manures,  by  which  the 
ehanoes  were  lessened  of  the  seed  germinating,  in  dry 
seasons.  By  the  use  of  liquid  manure,  deposited  (along 
with  the  seed)  at  intervals,  and  not  in  a  continuous 
stream,  Mr.  Chambers  obviates  the  difficulties  attendant 
upon  the  system  as  hitherto  tried  {  and  the  following  ad- 
vantages are  obtained :  1,  A  saving  of  two-thirds  the 
Quantities  of  water  now  ^>plied,  thereby  making  the 
drill  applicable  on  Ught-Umd  fmns,  where  water  is 
scarce}  2,  A  saving  of  half  the  quantity  of  seed}  3,  A 
saving  of  manure,  flrom  its  being  deposited  only  whero 
required  {  4,  Where  land  is  olean,  a  savfaig  of  one  hand- 
hodng{  5,  The  certainty  of  having  the  best  plant  in  the 
right  place,  and  thereby  obtahdng  a  decided  inerease  of 
produce.  The  mechanism  by  which  these  advantages 
are  obtainable  is  remarkable  fbr  its  simplicity  of  action, 
and  the  absence  of  all  oompUoated  parts  liable  to  de- 
rangement The  following  brief  description  may  suffice 
to  explain  its  peculiarities  of  arrangement :  A  hollow 
rotary  chamber,  provided  with  four  arma  or  spouts, 
revolves  on  an  axis  supported  on  bearings  fixed  to  a 
frame,  attached  to  the  drill,  in  place  of  the  ordinary 
swing  lever  and  coulter.  The  spouts  project  from  the 
periphery  ofthe  hollow  chamber;  and  through  these  the 
liquid  manure  and  the  seed  are  paiised,  to  be  deposited  in 
the  ground  as  each  spout  or  outlet  comes  in  contact 
with  it.  The  liquid  manure  and  seed  are  delivered  to 
the  interior  of  the  chamber  by  means  of  a  spout,  which 
is  also  carried  by  the  frame.  The  successive  deposits  of 
seed  are  made  in  a  Airrow,  formed  by  a  coulter,  iriiich 
precedes  the  wheel,  and  is  a4justed  in  the  usual 
manner.  The  hollow  chamber  receives  its  motion 
through  the  medium  of  a  wheel  running  on  the  land,  and 
which  is  keyed  on  the  same  shaft  which  supports  the  hol- 
low chamber.  The  distance  between  the  outlets  of  the 
qpouts  of  the  hollow  chamber  being  invariably  uuKorm, 


the  intervals  between  the  deporits  of  seed  will  be  uni- 
form also.  To  obviate  this  defect,  however,  and  give 
an  adjustability  to  the  mechanism,  so  as  to  enable  the 
distance  between  the  seed  deposits  to  be  regulated 
as  desired,  the  wheel  which  sives  motion  to  the  chamber 
is  made  in  segments,  each  of  whidi  is  attached  to  one  of 
the  spokes,  or  arms,  provided  irith  slots  and  bolts,  and 
nuts,  by  which  they  can  be  ac^usted  nearer  to  or  further 
from  the  centre,  thus  reducing  or  enlarging  the  peri- 

Shery  of  the  wheel.  So  effective  is  this  simple  mecnan- 
im  which  we  have  now  described,  that  th<B  wheel  can 
be  made  to  rotate  even  at  a  very  high  velocity,  without 
in  any  way  impairing  the  integrity  of  the  alternate  or 
intervallic  dropping,  each  deposit  having  its  proper 
modicum  of  seed  and  liquid  manure,  and  being  per- 
fectly hidependent  of  the  preceding  and  succeeding  ones. 
(3.)  Messrs.  Reeves  also  exhibit,  in  addition  to  the 
liquid-manure  and  drop  drill  just  described,  a  simple 
hand-drop  drill,  which  seems  Ukely  to  be  useful  for  market 
gardens  and  small  occupations.  The  main  feature  of 
the  apparatus  may  here  be  described.  To  the  framing, 
which  runs  on  two  wheels,  and  is  worked  by  a  cross- 
handle,  the  seed-cbamber  is  fixed;  this  being  formed  of 
a  vertical  cylinder,  some  three  or  four  inches  in  diame- 
ter and  six  or  eight  in  height.  The  lower  part  of  this  is 
capable  of  bdng  placed  very  near  to  the  ground  while  the 
machine  is  in  operation,  and  this  facilitates  the  **  bunch- 
ing**  and  depositing  of  the  seed.  In  this  seed-chamber  a 
drcularplate,  or  partition,  of  cast-iron  is  placed  hori- 
sontally,  provided  with  a  ring  or  a  series  of  apertures  of 
determinate  sise.  In  dose  contact  with  this  plate 
another,  similarly  perforated,  is  made  to  revolve  by  sim- 
ple mechanism.  While  the  solid  parts  of  the  upper  and 
revolving  plate,  on  which  the  seed  placed  in  the  chamber 
rests,  are  opposite  the  perforated  parts  of  the  partition 
or  plate  below  it,  there  is  no  passage  downwards  for  the 
seed ;  but  as  soon  as  the  perforations  of  the  two  plates 
ooindde  with  each  other,  a  passage  is  made  for  the  seed, 
which  drops  down  through  the  lower  part  of  the  cham- 
ber, and  is  dq;K»sited  in  the  ground  at  intervals  corre- 
spondhig  to  the  number  of  holes  in  the  plates  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  revolving  plate  is  made  to  rotate. 
Various  plates  are  used,  according  to  the  khid  of  seed 
which  it  is  desired  to  dq;>osit.  A  coulter  is  placed  in 
advance  ofthe  seed-chamber,  to  form  a  furrow,  in  which 
the  seed  is  deposited. 

(4,)  In  addition  to  the  machines  already  noticed, 
Messrs.  Reeves  exhibited  a  spedmea  of  Mr.  Palsaer's 
rotary  com  separator  or  screen,  for  whidi,  we  believe, 
the  first  prise  was  awarded  at  the  York  Show  in  August 
last.  As  this  machine  presents  several  features  of  con- 
siderable novdty,  we  propoee  to  give  a  brief  description 
of  it  In  general  appearance  it  resembles  the  well- 
known  barley  hummeller  of  Messrs.  Garrett,  the  main 
feature  bdng  a  rotary  cylindrical  screen  or  sieve,  the 
shaft  of  which  is  placed  at  an  angle,  and  is  turned  by 
means  of  a  winch  or  handle,  or  through  the  medium  oif 
a  pulley,  if  steam-power  is  used.  The  meshes  .of  the 
cylindrical  screen  are  made  of  lour  different  gauges,  the 
coarsest  of  which  is  at  the  delivery,  and  the  finest  at 
the  feeding  end.  Below  these  dirisions  of  gaoge,  shoots 
or  spouts  are  placed,  to  conduct  the  products  of  the 
various  screenings  to  suitaUe  receptacles.  Thus  the  first 
spout  recdves  from  the  finest  gauge  of  the  screen  the 
soaall  dust  and  seeds,  the  second  spout  from  the  next 
finest  gauge  the  very  thin  com,  the  tiiird  spout  recdvee 
the  tail  com,  while  the  last  recdves  the  best.  Poppy 
heads,  and  other  bulky  substances  which  will  not  pees 
through  the  largest  meshes,  are  recdved  into  a  fifth 
shoot.  But  the  mdn  feature  of  the  machine  condsto  in 
theadaptotion  of  a  series  of  segmental  partitions  or 
plates  to  the  interior  of  the  cyUndricd  screen ;  these  fit- 
tug  doee  to  the  inner  perifdiery,  and  arranged  at  die- 
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I  «tdk  •thir  of  oM-md-ft-qvafter  inobetf  to 
MtoextondfroBOMeBdeftlw^liiidMr  to  the  other. 
At  theeo  pertitioiia  rorolfe,  thej  drag  tilie  fnin  op  the 
lido  of  the  ojlinder,  b«t  not  orer  or  romnd  the  theft  or 
oeotio,  Ae  the  eylinder  in  iti  re? olntion  oerriee  nmnd 
thew  pertitioni  or  i^fneotd  jdatee,  they  dq>  into  the 
oom  lying  on  thennder  nde  of  the  aoreen,  end  nibbing 
afUMt  it,  tend  to  arrange  the  indifidnal  graina  on  a 
line  with  the  meihee,  and  to  fuUitate  their  eeeape  firom 
the  aeieen.  The  eotion  of  the  platea  ia  alao  to  apread 
the  oora  ofer  a  large  anrliMe  of  the  aoreen,  giTing  a 
greater  operating  anrfeoe  than  ia  nanally  obtainable  in 
ordfaiary  rerolnng  aoveena.  The  aimple  meana  here 
adopted  haa  alao,  it  it  taid,  the  effect  of  obviating  the 
defect  of  ordinary  wfaiaowing  lachJnea,  namely,  the 
paatingof ''kemeb"  or  •<  piokela  "  of  the  tame  aped- 
fie  gravity  aa  the  beat  com,  bnt  which  an  tmaller  and 
thiimer  in  else.  Mr.  Palmer  informa  na  that  hia  ma- 
chine eilbctnaUy  oferooBMB  thia  diffienlty.  To  keep 
the  meahea  of  the  aereen  clear,  a  braah  of  ateel  wire  b 
applied  at  one  tide  and  near  the  upper  part  of  the  cylin- 
der. Meetra.  Reeret  atake  the  wiree  of  which  the 
bnuh  ia  compoeed  conred ;  thit  inoreatet  their  elaiticity, 
and  eoablea  them  better  to  thmtt  inwardt  any  grain, 
teeda,  or  other  tnbttance  which  mar  get  fixed  between 
the  wirea  of  the  tcreen,  or  be  carried  np  to  the  lerel  of 
the  brothca. 

(5.)  In  thit  data  of  machinea  we  haye  to  notice 
tnotfaer  novelty,  namely,  the  '*a4jatting  aeraen"  of 
Mr.  Boby,  wheee  "oom  aereen"  ia  well  known  to 
nuHBy  of  o«r  readtrt.  By  a  timple  arrangement  the  dia- 
tanee  between  the  wirea  of  the  aereen  can  be  adjntted  to 
aa  to  anit  difforait  tisea  of  grain.  If  the  reader  will 
imagfaie  two  tiera  or  aerlea  of  wiret  placed  paralld  to 
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eacii  odier,  the  upper  row  or  aerlea  of  whksh  it  fixed, 
forming  the  permanent  tcreen  over  whidi  the  grain 
paaaea,  while  the  wiret  of  the  lower  row  or  t«riea  are 
capable  of  bemg  moved  timoltaneontly  from  tide  to 
aidcy  to  aa  to  occupy  any  poaition  between  the  wirea  of 
the  upper  row,  thue— 


he  win  have  tome  notion  of  the  method  by  which  dif- 
finent  gauget  or  width  of  tpacea  between  the  aoraening 
wins  are  made,  ao  aa  to  anit  different  tiaea  of  grain. 
The  aeoeetary  adjuatment  ia  very  eatily  made. 

(6.)  We  may  here  notice,  aa  doeely  connected  with 
thb  department  of  mechanitm,  the  barley  aveUer,  or 
hnmmdler,  exhibited  by  Mettrt.  Barnard  and  Bithop, 
of  Norwidi,  and  invented  by  Bir.  Holben.  Our 
readera  are  doubtfett  aware  of  the  ''hand  hum- 
atelier,"  conaitting  of  a  tquare  frame  of  iron,  open 
at  top  and  bottom,  and  two  of  the  tidet  of  which 
tie  oonnected  by  a  croat  or  curved  bar  carrving 
an  upright  handle.  The  apace  between  the  aidea  of  the 
framo  ia  filled  up  with  croaa  diviakma  of  the  aame  depth 
aa  tho  aidea  of  the  frame,  and  ao  araanged  aa  to  form  a 
aariea  of  aquara  eella,  open  at  top  and  bottom.  The 
beriey,  to  be  got  rid  of  awnt,  it  plaoed  on  the  floor  of 
the  bom  ;  and  the  finune  with  itt  divitiont  worked  by 
BMana  of  the  handle  gently  up  and  down  amongtt  it. 
The  fHetion  of  the  thin  edget  of  the  frame  and  ita  divi- 
liona  on  the  grain,  and  of  the  partldet  of  grain  upon 
each  otiier  aa  they  are  forced  up  into  the  celU,  gradu- 
aUy  removea  the  awna.  Mr.  Holben  takea  thit  oontriv- 
ance,  and  in  place  of  working  it  by  hand,  gives  it  a 
ndproeatory  motion  up  and  down  by  meana  of  a 
oioked  ahahy  to  the  and  of  whieh  a  fly-wheel  ia  keyed 


en ;  and  to  the  other  a  aaMll  pinion,  which  engagea  with 
a  tpor  wheel,  put  in  motion  by  an  ordinary  winch 
handle.  To  the  frame-work  aupportlng  thit  mechanitm 
a  hopper,  with  regulating  or  foed-plate,  it  oonnected. 
The  barley  to  be  availed  ia  put  into  thit,  and  it  patted 
at  the  rate  of  tnm  ten  to  twelve  quartera  per  hour,  in 
a  thin  atream  or  layer,  below  the  redprocatory  frame 
with  ita  aquare  cdla. 

An  adaptation  of  thit  apparatut  to  a  winnowing  ma- 
chine waa  alto  exhibited.  In  thit  a  aeriei  of  elmtort 
take  the  grain  as  it  ia  patted  from  the  winnowing- 
machine,  and  carry  it  up  to  the  hopper,  from  which 
it  it  paaaed  to  the  hummeliing  ft«me. 

(7.)  Mr.  Slmpton,  engineer,  of  Petersham,  Surrey,  ex- 
hibited a  new  hay  and  strew  band-making  machine,  whidi 
presents  some  featurea  worthy  of  notice.  The  ^>pa- 
retus  consists  of  an  oblong  frame,  supported  on  four 
ttandardt ;  in  the  centre  of  the  frame  a  ihaft,  with  fly- 
wheel and  tmall  pulley,  revolvea  in  bearinga.  From 
the  tmall  diameter  pulley  fixed  on  tbe  abaft,  power  ia 
taken,  by  meant  of  a  belt,  to  two  other  puUeyt  of  tame 
diameter,  fixed  on  the  thaftt  revolving  in  bewingt  near 
each  end  of  the  fr«ming.  To  the  outer  extremities  of  eadi 
of  the  ahafta  the  hoiok,  to  which  the  hay  or  atrew  to 
form  the  band  required,  ia  attached.  Under  ordinary 
circumttancea  the  hookt  do  not  revolve,  although  the 
thafta  to  whioh  they  are  connected  may  be  revolv- 
ing; but  aa  soon  aa  the  strew  or  hay  is  attached^ 
and  the*  "  dng"*made  by  the  operetor  aa  he  walka 
outward  from  the  machine— put  on,  the  hook  ia  pulled 
outwarda  till  it  engagea  with  a  catch  on  the  driving 
abaft,  and  it  immediatdy  partakea  of  ita  motion }  oo 
the  "  drag"  being  stopped,  the  hook  is  pulled  out  of 
oonneetion  with  ue  catch  of  the  abaft  l^  meana  of  a 
spring.  By  thit  arrangement  three  aeparate  lengtha  of 
banda  may  be  made;  and  aa  each  hook  it  in  a  quieaotnt 
ttate  when  no  band  la  attached  to  it  or  dragged  on  it, 
ahould  one  operetor  be  finithed  with  hit  length  befare 
another,  he  can  commence  a  new  attachment  to  tiM 
hook  without  neotaaitathig  the  atoppage  of  the  other 
two,  which  would  be  the  caae  If  the  hooka  had  no  move- 
menta  ^independent  of  the  ahafta  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached. 

(S,)  Inthe  deportment  of  machinea  for  the  preparation 
of  food  for  ttock,  we  have  little  novdtr  to  detcrlbe.  Mr. 
Bentall  exhibited  fait  patent  root  pulper.  Aa  thia  la  a 
comparetively  new  machine,  we  may  here  thortly  de- 
toribe  it.  Itt  main  feature  it  the  employment  of  a 
central  barrd  or  drum  revolving  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  hopper  which  reodvea  the  roota  on  which  the 
madiine  operetea,  in  doae  contact  with,  and  paralld  to. 
a  email  worm  or  arehimedean  terow.  The  large  barrel 
or  drum  ia  provided  with  a  teriet  of  projecting  teeth  of 
a  hooked  or  curved  form;  thete  are  not  arranged  in 
pardld  linea  in  the  periphery  of  the  drum,  but  are  aet 
apirdly,  forming  a  hiBlical  line,  the  pitch  of  whieh  cor- 
retpondt  with  that  of  the  email  arehimedean  aerew 
nottoed  above.  To  one  end  of  the  abaft  of  the  oential 
barrel  or  drum  the  fiy-whed  it  keyed  on,  to  the  other 
a  apur  whed  engaging  with  a  pinion  fixed  on  the  end  of 
the  arehimedean  aerew  theft.  At  the  torew  revolvee, 
the  thread  or  blade  paaaea  oontinuoudy  between  the 
prt^jeeting  teeth  of  the  drum,  and  the  combined  action 
thnt  retulting,  the  tearing  of  the  teeth  and  the  lateral 
or  tide  tqueezing  of  the  blade  of  the  tcrew,  npidly  re- 
duce the  roott  tubjected  to  it  to  a  fine  pulp.  Aa  the 
projecting  teeth  of  the  drum  are  not  caat  on  it,  but  are 
wedged  into  dota  or  apertnrea  provided  in  ita  periphery, 
thoidd  any  breek  they  can  eaaily  be  replaced  by  new 
onea. 

(9.)  In  the  department  of  chaff-ontten,  Mettrt.  Rich- 
mond and  Chandler  exhibited  a  new  form,  which  ia 
noticeable  for  ita  oompactneaa  of  parte  and  neatneaa  of 
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appearance.  In  its  meehanical  arrangement  it  ia  itmilar 
to  ^tbeir  .well-known  ohaiF-cntter,  and  ia  charaoterifed 
by  careful  workmanihip. 

(10.)  Mr.  W.  Snowden,  of  Longford,  Gloncester,  exhi- 
bited a  chaiF-cntting  machinCi  which  poesenea  considera- 
ble norelty  of  detail,  and  is  worthy  of  attention  from  the 
ease  with  which  a  single  attendant  can  work  a  large 
machine.  The  principal  peculiarity  is  the  absence  of 
feed-rollers,  and  toothed  gear.  The  hay  and  straw  are 
onW  passed  outwards  when  the  knife  is  out  of  contact 
with  them,  so  that  no  power  is  lost  in  the  mate- 
rial pressmg  on  the  knife.  The  whole  length  of 
the  box  (seven  feet)  acts  as  the  bottom  feeder,  and  by 
a  simple  a4jastment  of  a  thumb-screw,  different  lengths 
can  be  cut,  Tarying  fit>m  i  of  an  inch  to  li  inches 
long.  The  bottom  fbeder  consists  of  an  endless  doth, 
reToWing  on  back  and  front  rollers.  To  the  front  roller 
a  ratchet  wheel  is  attached,  to  which  motion  is  com- 
municated by  a  IcTcr  and  catch,  that  being  moTcd  by 
a  pin  placed  in  the  front  frame  of  the  madiine.  This 
frame  has  a  redprocatory  moTcment  gtren  to  it  through 
the  medium  of  a  crank,  worked  through  the  agency  of 


the  fly-wheel  which  carries  the  outtbg  knives.  The 
front  frame  is  pro?ided  with  a  cross  bar,  to  the  centre  of 
which  a  stud  is  fixed ;  to  this  stud  the  end  of  a  cross 
le? er  is  jointed ;  this  lerer  is  carried  bai^wards  a  short 
distance,  and  is  jointed  at  its  other  extremity  to  a  stud 
fixed  in  the  centre  of  an  iron  block,  which  acts  as  the 
top  fseder,  and  which  moves  up  and  down  in  grooves 
made  in  the  sides  of  the  framing  of  the  machine. 
This  iron  block  carries  a  revolving  roller  midway  be- 
tween the  lever.  Jointed  at  either  end  to  the  front  frame 
with  the  iron  block,  another  lever  placed  at  right 
angles  to  it  is  fixed.  This  lever  is  nearer  the  front 
fhme  than  to  the  block.  Pivots  are  provided  at  each 
end  of  this  cross  lever,  to  which  a  board,  called  by  the 
inventor  the  pressing-board,  is  attached ;  as  this  pressing 
board  is  not  under  the  control  of  the  crank,  it  presses 
on  all  thicknesses  of  material,  fh>m  three  to  seven  inches, 
passing  out  to  the  action  of  the  cutting  knife,  and  the 
uon  block  sliding  in  a  groove  accommodates  itself  also 
to  all  the  thicknesses.  When  the  iron  block  goes  down 
the  pressing-board  rises  up,  so  that  the  iron  block  acts 
alternately  as  foeder  and  pressor.  R.  S.  B. 


THE    ADVANTAGES    OF    LEASES. 


ue  laoQiora,  tne  tenant,  and  labourer, 
would  deny^  that  the  most  practical  la 
dom  loog  linoe  nw  the  latetmtf  of  ( 
security  for  his  outlay,  as  aainducene 


On  the  30th  of  December  last  this  question  was  brought 
under  discoition  at  the  OMMithly  meeuu^  of  the  Winfirith 
Famenr  Club.  Th»  suUect  stood  as  ":Ae  Advantsm  of 
Lestes;  Security  to  the  TtoMnt  an  Inducement  for  the  OutUy 
of  CspitsL" 

Mr.  Rbaobb,  after  a  few  introductory  remaiki^  ssid  the 
sulgeet  for  that  evening*s  discussion  was  a  moit  important  one, 
as  it  affected  the  whole  ferming  interest  of  England,  who,  he 
was  informed,  had,  some  years  since,  over  ^16.000,000  invested 
in  lands,  which  amount  was  increasing  year  by  year,  as  im- 
provements took  place.  The  question  far  their  general  con- 
sidsration  would  be:  "Were  any  advantages  to  be  derived 
ftom  leases?  Were  they  indoeemeots  for  the  outlay  of  capi- 
tal? Who  would  be  benefitsd  by  leases?  And  would  any 
parties  be  injored  by  them  ?"  He  trusted  that  they  should 
prove  by  their  discussion  that  they  were  not  actuated  by  any 
aeiash  motives  or  hostility  towards  any  party,  bat  that  their 
arguments  were  intended  to  improve  the  state  of  agriculture 
in  general,  which  must  necessarily  improve  the  position  of 
the  kndlord,  the  tenant,  and  labourer.  He  thought  no  one 
■  *  landholders  of  this  king- 
^  giving  to  the  tenant  a 
I  inducement  to  invest  his  money 
with  oheerfuloess  in  every  acknowled|ed  improvement  For 
instance^  the  late  Lord  Leiesster,  the  Earl  of  Yarborough,  and 
the  Duke  of  BedfSord,  he  believed,  adopted  the  system  of 
leases,  oonpled  with  a  tenant-right  at  the  end  of  it;  and  he 
(the  speaker)  wu  also  credibly  informed  that  neither  of  the 
two  first  noble  personages  alluded  to,  ever  had  to  pay  one 
ahilling  for  those  very  great  improvements  which  had  been 
acknowledged  by  all  to  have  been  made  upon  their  estates ; 
for  th^  had  always  found  their  tenants  ready  and  willing  to 
paylfor  them  themselves.  Now,  he  would  ask,  where  wu  the 
gentlesmn  to  be  found  who  had  improved  his  property  to  the 
same  extant,  at  so  smsU  a  cost,  under  the  tenant-at- will  system  ? 
The  late  Mr.  Pusey  likewise  saw  the  necessity  of  a  change, 
and  brought  hia  iiunoas  tenant-right  bill  before  the  House  of 
Commons  on  various  occasions;  and  although  it  was  rejected 
on  its  first  appearance  by  a  large  minority,  it  gradually  gained 
Ikvour,  and  wu  twice  carried  through  the  Cmnmons,  only  to 
be  rejected  by  the  Lords.  He  bdieved,  however,  if  that  wor- 
thy man  who  introduced  it  had  only  lived  a  few  years  longer 
be  would  have  seen  it  beeome  the  law  of  the  land.  Agam, 
let  them  consider  also  what  that  eminent  man,  Jndge  Gide, 
aaid  en  this  suli|ieet  at  the  Botley  Chib  two  years  since :  "I 
need  not  ealaige^"  aaid  he^  *'  on  the  absolute  neeeesity  there 
is  that  the  tenant  should  be  proteeted  by  seenring  to  him  a 
lengthened  time  hi  the  possmsion  of  that  hmd  which,  on  all 
side^  he  is  urged  to  improve  by  an  invmtmeot  of  capUal  in 


it"  Another  peragrsph  said,  '*1%e  objects  to  be  sowht  far 
in  a  lease  are  aecunty  to  tthe  landlord  and  afreedom  oi  actioii 
to  the  tenant  The  landlord  desires  to  have  seeurity  that  the 
knd  shall  not  be  improperly  cultivated,  and  the  tenant  that 
he  shall  not  be  restrkted  in  making  the  improvements  whi^ 
his  toudUtaU  friends  are  so  liberuly  urgmg  him  to  make." 
Then  he  had  the  authority  also  of  apractieal  man  Tlir. Stares^ 
of  Droxford),  for  sayin|;  that  numerous  existing  leases  pre- 
scribed a  course  of  cultivation  which  wu  aim^y  absurd.  By 
a  tadt  consent  these  were  commonly  disregarded ;  and  the 
consequence  wu  that  the  tenant  would  be  better  oif  without 
a  lease  at  all,  as  such  a  lease  puts  him,  at  all  times,  at  the 
mercy  of  the  landlord,  and,  indeed,  wu  of  no  use  but  to  put 
a  fee  into  an  attorney's  pocket,  for  copying  a  senseless  docu- 
ment, originally  preparea  in  the  dark  ages  of  agriculture.  He 
(Mr.  Reader)  had  brought  forward  tboe  remarks  in  order  to 
prove  that  the  practical  landholders  had  been  prepared  for  a 
change  in  the  tenure  of  land  for  a  long  time  past,  having  no 
doubt  themselves  seen  the  difference  in  the  improved  culture 
of  the  land  which  had  been  secured  to  the  tenant  for  a  length- 
ened period  over  that  held  from  year  to  year — rxeept  occasion- 
ally, where  a  fur  and  equitable  tenant-right  had  existed.  If 
such  gentlemen  u  the  noble  lords  he  had  before  aUnded  to 
could  see  the  necessity  of  giving  security  to  the  tenant  for  hia 
outlay  of  cental  u  an  inducement  to  invest  more  capital,  and 
to  improve  thdr  land  in  eve^  respect,  when  the  general 
system  of  fiurmmg,  more  espeoialiy  in  the  west,  was^ 

To  plough  and  to  sow. 

To  drem  in  and  mow ; 

Then  harvest  and  thrash. 

And  market  for  cash, 
wu  not  that  necessity  increased  five  hundred  tiases  over« 
when  thousands  of  pounds  were  annually  expended  in  thia 
county  alone  upon  artificial  manures,  and  thousands  more  in 
fseding  stuffs,  s  large  portion  of  which  could  not  be  returned 
for  years  ?  He  believed  there  were  Ihrmers  in  this  country  who 
paid  won  every  year  for  those  manures  and  feedinr  stuff  than 
ever  their  rents  amounted  to— to  say  nothing  of  the  extra 
amount  of  labour  this  must  neesssarily  entaiL  They  had  had 
bonea  in  use  as  a  manun  only  a  few  years,  comparatively 
spcakhig,  and,  if  he  remembered  rightly,  guano  wu  first  im- 
ported into  this  country  about  the  year  1886,  by  Oibbs  and 
Co.,  which  sold  at  about  £6  per  ton.  Since  that  time,  how- 
ever, a  better  quality  had  been  found,  and  now,  he  believed, 
the  importation  amounted  to  upwards  of  240.000  tons.  Then 
there  was  superphosphate,  the  general  manare  for  the  root 
crop,  the  quantity  used  being  iMyond  description.  He  waa 
credibly  informed  that  over  £25,000  a  year  wu  spent  m  the 
eounty  of  Dorset  alone  upon  artificial  manures.     He  found 
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ttit  iltkoiigh  Kmeed  cake  had  bean  naed  eztenaiTely  in  tome 
cf  the  ipper  coontiaB,  where  Kcnritj  waa  giTen  for  the  ontlay, 
/orioBe  yean  paat,  it  had  only  been  intoidneed  here  about 
tnyean  onea,  by  Mr.  yirt<ie,theagent  of  Dixon  and  Cardaa, 
tad  iti  nle,  thoogfa  amall  at  fint»  h^  gradoany  increaied  year 
by  year.   Then,  again,  there  were  ao  many  other  aorta  of  feed- 
iag  itoflii  add  in  the  market,  inch  aa  Indian  ooro,  kntilf ,  &c, 
Sk.  Nov,  if  they  took  it  that  Meaira.  Dixon  and  Cardoa,  by 
thdr  agent,  aold  1,000  tona  of  Imaeed  cake>  and  eatimated  that 
■oU  by  othv  firma  at  1,000  tona  more^  at  abont  £11  78. 6d. 
par  too,  they  woold  haTO  an  amount  equal  to  that  roent  in 
■aaniei  beaidea  all  the  other  feeding  atoffa  named.     He  (the 
qwaker)  would  aak  them  whether  thia  quantity  might  not  be 
'  doubled,  nay  trebled,  and  made  to  pay  a  good  interett,  pro- 
vided teaanta  eould  be  inaured  in  their  holdioga  ?    They  often 
Mv  vhcfe  money  might  be  laid  out  advantageouely,  if  partiea 
woe  obIt  aore  o^  keeping  their  farma  fSor  a  certain  number  of 
Tcan;  he  bdieved,  moreorer,  that  if  leaaea  weie  generally 
adopted,  they  would  eee  machmery  inereaae  to  a  very  great 
otaat.   If  a  man  weie  aecnre  in  hia  holding,  he  would  doubt- 
kn  adopt  ercry  modem  principle  of  improTement,  both  in 
eettore  and  implementa ;  in  fiut,  he  would  expend  on  the 
fun  every  pound  at  hia  command,  provided  he  could  tee  any 
diaaee  of  getting  aomething  like  a  return  for  hia  outlay,  even 
thotgh  it  were  ever  ao  fur  diatant.     He  would  endeaTour  to 
iaprove  Ua  furm  in  every  poaaible  way;  he  would  likewiee ace 
the  ueceiaity  of  turning  ma  attention  to  the  impiovement  of 
the  labourer,  knowing  full  well  that  if  attention  were  paid  to 
kii  eoBiforta,  for  erery  little  aum  of  money  he  might  lay  out 
he  would  be  aura  to  be  amply  repaid.     If  they  were  to  have 
aiachinay  introduced  among  them,  aa  in  Scotland,  they  would 
lad  that  they  muat  have  an  improved  claaa  of  men  for  the 
■aaagemeot  of  it.     Now.  he  would  uk  why   waa  it  that 
the  Lathiana    of  Scotland  were   hdd  up  aa   an  example 
to  follow,  and  how  came  thoae   parte  to  be  ao  well  culti- 
vated?      Why,    the    fact    waa    thia— the    tenanta    had 
aeearity    for    their    capital,  either    by    way    of  leaae  or 
teaant-right.     Mr.  Reader  then  referred  to  a  communieation 
vhjeh  he  had  reeei?ed  from  a  friend  in  SooUand,  regarding  the 
boldinga  of  tenanta.    Tbe  writer,  after  drawing  attention  to  a 
town  on  the  bordera   of  Selkirk  and  Roxburghshire,  near 
vhiefa  a  amaU  atream  empties  itaelf  into  the  river  Tweed,  aays: 
*ne  country  to  the  north  of  this  is  mountainous,  and  pre- 
seata  a  very  rugged  and  barren  appearance,  and  is  in  many 
plaees  ao  ateep  aa  to  render  cultivation  impossible  and  most 
^iBenlt.    Ita  rocka  contain  no  foeail  of  any  description,  and 
ait  vary  hard  ;  coToring  them,  however,  to  various  depths,  is 
a  deposit  of  diny,  of  varioua  degreea  of  tenacity.     In  some 
plaeea,  where  the  underlying  rocka  are  more  brittle  than  in 
othera,  the  aoil  works  easily;  in  others  it  ia  very  difficult  to 
reduce  it  to  gcod  tilth.    It  neariy  all'requirea  to  be  drained ; 
and  when  thin  is  performed,  and  lime  applied  at  the  rate  of 
ahout  four  or  live  tona  per  acre,  it  will  grow  very  good  crops 
ef  roots,  grass,  and  com.    Not  a  great  many  years  since  the 
oaly  eiltimtioa  on  the  bordera  of  the  stream  already  men- 
tioMd  was  a  mere  atrip  of  oata,  and  occasionally  a  little  barley. 
New  large  fMda  are  brought  into  cultivation  on  the  steep 
lidee  ef  the  mountains ;   and  where  a  few  years  ago  only 
•taated  heather,  bad  grass,  and  a  little  fnne  formed  the  only 
prodoetiona,  are  now  grown  excellent  crops  of  com  and  roota. 
One  can  frequently  see  two  men  sowing  together,  one  of  whom 
eows  oata,  the   other  guano,  despite  its  prto^     On  most  of 
these  forma  there  ia  a  steam-engine  fixed,  which  is  the  proper^ 
of  the  tenant ;  and  by  the  gocwUy  rowa  of  feeding  sheds,  it  is 
at  once  evident  that  great  attention  ia  paid  to  beef-making. 
The  greater  proportion  of  the  draining  of  late  years  is  done  by 
Qovcnonent  money,  for  whidi  the  tenant  pays  6^  per  cent. ; 
but  a  large  breadth  is  drained  by  the  tenant,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, ezoeptiog  the  tiles.    Without  one  exception,  the  whole 
of  these  farms  are  held  on  leaaea  of  considerable  length— 
gcaerallj  for  21  yeara— and  the  minority  of  tbe  occupiers  do 
not  expect  to  derire  any  profit  until  after  the  lease  is  half  ex- 
pired.   Most  of  them  mikt  a  good  return  for  the  money  laid 
oat,  and  nearly  aU  contribute  greatly  to  the  general  improve- 
ment of  the  district.    Fixed  for  ao  long  a  period  in  one  place, 
a  complete  identification  with  loctl  and  parochial  affairs,  and 
a  perasanent  interest  in  the  labonring  class,  are  folly  secured ; 
while  all  tbe  time  the  tenant  feels  quite  at  home,  and  perfectly 
indepettdeot,  quietly  pursuing  his  course,  and  year  by  year 
addiag  aeetkm  after  aeetion  of  the  ragged  ateep  to  the  culti- 


fatcd  portion  of  hia  farm.    He  feda  he  hu  confidence  in  him- 
aelf,  hu  aoO,  and  the  meana  employed ;  he  regarda  his  landlord 
with  feelinga  of  respect.    It  is  impossible  that  anch  land  could 
have  been  cultiTated  by  tenant  farmera  without  leases ;  nor 
without  them  would  men  of  capital  and  skill  have  been  attracted 
to  so  unpromising  a  district.     Much  aa  the  Lothiana  have 
been  talked  abou^  and  high  as  is  the  position  to  which  they 
baTc  risen  in  the  agricultural  worid,  there  ia  nothing  there 
which  speaka  ao  forcibly,  or  which  prodaima  ao  unmistake- 
ably,  the  advantagea  of  long  leaaea,  aa  tbe  higher  diatricta 
preaent ;   and  where  we  find  cultivated  forms,  of  800  or 
400  acrea  in  extent,  where  twenty  or  thirty  yeara  as(0  not  more 
than  one-third  was  under  the  plough,  and  that  the  breaking  up 
atill  continuei — where  we  find  the  face  of  the  country  so 
changed — where  we  find  ererything  altered,  aave  one,  nanuBly, 
the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant,  and  that  secured  by  a 
tough  bond  of  21  years'  length— where  we  find  time  only 
deepens  the  impression  that  such  long  terms  tend  to  the 
benefit  of  all  concerned— there  need  be  little  hesitation  in  re- 
commending a  aimilar  bond  to  the  notice  of  all  parties,  and 
more  especially  to  those  who  are  compelled  to  farm  under  the 
unaatisfactory  tenure  of  one  year.    Many  inatancea  could  be 
named  wherein  the  land  which  produced,  only  a  few  yeara 
ainoe,  poor  graaa,  heath,  and  broom,  and  which  waa  not  worth 
la.  6d.  per  acre,  ia  now  considered  cheap  at  ISa.  per  acre.    I 
have  juat  heard  of  an  inatance  where,  on  a  farm  of  1,000  acrea 
of  arable  land,  the  tenant  baa  expended,  one  way  and  another, 
over  £16,000,  and  hopea  he  will  be  repaid  with  good  intereat 
before  hia  leaae  expires.    Of  the  indirect  benefits  of  such  a 
system  it  is  needless  to  sav  a  word,  aa  they  are  patent  to  all." 
Mr  Reader  then  proceeded  to  asy  that  he  thought  thia  com- 
munication from  Scotland  quite  sufficient  to  proTO  the  desira- 
bility of  long  leaaea.    They  had  often  heard  of  Scotland,  of 
Norfolk,  of  Nottingham,  &c.,  aa  being  wdl  farmed,  and  ex- 
amplea  worthy  of  following,  but  they  did  not  tell  them  the 
cause  of  thia  good  forming.    They  did  not  tell  them  that 
security  waa  given  to  the  tenant,  either  by  way  of  leaae  or 
tenant-right.    The  system  of  making  tenant-right  at  Not- 
tingham waa  this:   For  bones,  one-sixth  after  a  crop  of 
turnips,  the  whole  cost  and  carriage ;  after  one  crop  of  com 
deduct  two-sixtha ;  after  one  crop  of  com  and  grasa  mown, 
one-half;  after  one  crop  of  com  and  two  of  grus,  four-sixths ; 
and  after  two  crops  of  com  and  one  year's  grass,  three-fourths. 
For  lime  allow  for  two  crops  the  whole  value  and  labour  before 
a  crop,  and  half  labour  after  one  crop.    For  all  artifidal 
manures,  such  aa  guano,  rape-dnat,  superphoephate  of  lime, 
&c.,  one-third,  without  carriage,  after  one  crop  of  com  or 
grass  mown.    For  linseed  cake  one-fourth  of  the  bill  for  the 
last  two  years,  and  in  many  caiea    one-fourth   and  one- 
aixteenth.    Thia  waa  a  tenant-right,  which  certainly  would 
hold  out  aome  indticement  to  invest  money,  but  not  to  half 
the  extent  aa  a  good  long  lease.    He  would  uk  them  to  look 
around,  and  ace  where  was  the  tenant,  holding  his  farm  fkom 
year  to  year,  and  liable  to  be  tumed  out  at  six  months'  notice^ 
that  could  compete  with  hia  friend,  the  vice-chairman.    (Hear« 
hear).    He  (Mr.  Reader)  would  uk  him  personally  whether  hia 
farm  would  have  been  ao  attractive  aa  it  was  at  the  preaent 
time,  had  he  not  been  holdiog  under  a  lease  ?    It  might  be 
all  very  well  for  people  to  talk  of  the  confidenee  they  had  in 
this  and  that  gentleman ;  but  thia  he  did  object  to,  aa  it  waa 
not  baaed  on  a  aound  and  commercial  prindple;  and,  how  had 
they  seen  that  confidence  abuaed  within  the  last  few  yeara  ? 
He  took,  as  an  instance,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.    Not 
many  yeara  aince  his  tenanta  thought  they  were  si^e ;  but  the 
Doke   offered   a   few    prisea    for    good   cultivation,  &c., 
and,   after  getting  his  farms  improved  by  his  tenants,  he, 
or  hu  agent,  with  his  sanction,  drew  up  a  lease,  which 
the  tenanta  were  to  aign  or  quit.    He  (Mr.  Reader)  thought 
it  waa  admitted  by  all  parties,  who  had  the  least  knowledge  of 
farming,  that  it  was  quite  impossible  for  any  person  to  follow 
the  roles  laid  down,  and  the  consequence  waa  some  of  his 
best  tenanta  left.    He  believe  he  was  right  in  saying  that  ona 
of  the  dauses  gave  the  landlord  or  his  steward  the  right  to 
take  possession  of  the  land  and  all  stock,  &c.,  on  the  farm,  to 
sell,  and  such  like,  and  to  deduct  tbe  rent,  and  what  he 
thought  proper  besides,  for  any  little  deviation  from  the  mlea 
preacribed  in  the  lease,  and  then  band  over  the  remainder  to 
the  tenant.    Mr.  Reader  then  cited  the  case  of  another  noble 
earl  who  offered  prises  in  a  similar  way,  and  where  a  tenant 
had  apent  in  improving  hia  form,  in  about  five  years,  no  leaa 
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tbtn  £8>000^  and  who  thtn  reedvcd  aix  months'  notiee  to 
init,  ind  to  letTO  behind  him  aU  the  hard  eanungt  of  hit  life 
ror  the  boiefit  of  the  landlord.  Thia  tenant,  he  belieTed  he 
was  right  in  saying,  had  on  the  farm,  at  the  time  of  reccimg 
notiee  to  quit,  some  700  tons  of  night-ioil,  collected  from  the 
different  towns,  and  800  tons  of  hme.  Nor  waa  this  the  only 
caae  where  a  tenant  had  been  ejected  from  his  hokiio|f  under 
tiouhtf  dreamstances.  Thers  was  a  certain  oaptam  (hia 
name  we  withhold)  who  receiTed  six  months'  notice  to  qnit^ 
after  hsTing  improved  the  farm  to  a  terj  great  extent;  but 
there  was  this  difference  in  the  two  cases— that  the  latter  laid 
no  blame  to  his  landlord*  hot  on  the  steward,  and  would  not 
condescend  to  ask  the  reason  why  he  was  to  be  ejected ;  whilst 
the  former  inquired  the  esuse,  but  obtained  no  reply.  Now 
they  had  no  means  of  knowing  why  either  of  these  teoaats, 
who  had  prored  theraselfes  good  fsnners,  and  had  added 
wealth  to  the  oounty,  but  who  were  now  obliged  to  leave  all 
behind  them,  should  be  thus  served.  It  might  have  been  aome 
little  petty  affair.  It  might  have  been  aomething  respecting 
those  vermin,  conunonly  known  by  the  name  of  rabbits. 
And  were  pot  most  of  them  subject  to  sneh  annoyances,  and 
often  without  the  means  of  knowing  what  was  repotted  to 
landlords  by  gamekeepers  sgaintt  tenants?  He  (the  speaker) 
thought  if  there  waa  one  reason  more  than  another  which 
ought  to  uige  tenanta  on  to  the  necessity  of  having  Iraies,  it 
was  the  rabbit  system  generally  adopted  by  landlords.  (Hear, 
hear).  He  ahould  certainly  like  to  see  what  it  costs  the 
eounty  in  keeping  up  those  feudal  game4aws.  Before  he 
concluded,  Mr.  Beaoer  begged  to  draw  their  attention  to 
another  point,  and  that  waa  to  the  impoverished  stato  of  the 
pasture  land  in  this  oouaty.  What,  he  would  ask,  was  the 
oaase  of  it?  It  was  simply  this— it  required  a  longer  time 
to  get  a  return  on  grass  Isnd  than  on  arable ;  and  this  he 
believed  to  be  the  ouy  cause  why  the  grass  Isnd  hsd  not  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  tensnts  generally.  He  would  alao 
ask  them  this  question :  Supposing  they  were  to  manure  a 
piece  of  meadow  knd  just  after  the  nay-harveat  (generally  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  best  time),  and  at  Michaelmas  reosive  six 
months'  notiee  to  quit,  what  benefit  would  they  derive  from 
the  manure?  None.  This  droumstance  atone  he  thouffht 
quite  suAdent  to  call  on  landlords  to  grsnt  leases  for  the  be- 
nefit  of  themselves,  the  tenaate,  and,  above  all,  the  labourer 
(appUuss). 

Mr.  Randall  parfsetly  agreed  with  Mr.  Reader  in  his  ob- 
servations as  to  the  advantage  of  leases.  Although  they  were 
Quite  satiafied  that  a  great  many  tenaots-at-will  had  gone  on 
ror  a  number  of  years,  and  that  there  had  been  a  gooa  feeling 
existing  between  them  and  their  landlords,  still  he  did  not 
think  there  was  any  real  security  to  a  tenant,  unless  he  were 
holding  under  a  lease.  It  often  happened  thst  a  tensat-at- 
wiU  entered  upon  a  farm,  which  might  be  in  a  very  bad  state 
of  cultivation ;  he  might  lay  out  his  cspital  in  improvements, 
subjeet  to  quitting  at  aix  months'  notice ;  after  expending 
mueh  of  his  cspital,  there  might  be  aueh  a  thing  as  the  farm 
falling  mto  other  hands— there  might  be  Apssh  stewards,  and 
audi  Bke ;  therefore,  unless  there  were  security  of  some  sort, 
he  did  not  think  any  man  justified  in  laying  out  his  cspital 
upon  it. 

Mr.  Saun DBB«  (the  Vioe-Freaident)  said,  aa  allusion  had 
been  made  to  him  by  Mr.  Reader,  he  begged  to  make  one  or 
two  observations.  He  had  told  them  that  he  (Mr.  Saundera) 
had  improved  his  land  became  he  waa  holding  it  under  a  leasa, 
otherwise  he  oould  neyer  have  brought  hia  fum  to  the  state  of 
cultivation  he  had;  but  he  must  inform  them  this  hsd  not 
been  done  but  at  a  very  great  expense.  He  did  not  approve 
of  what  wu  termed  the  "cut-and-go"  system,  where  a  man 
had  a  return  for  his  moner  each  succeeding  year— they  ought 
to  work  for  their  landlords  ai  well  as  themsdves.  He  had 
been  spending  a  very  considerable  sum  in  manurea,  &e.,  dur- 
ing the  last  thirty  years ;  thereftm  he  thought  that  a  man 
holding  under  a  long  lease  was  of  public  good,  because  he  was 
employiug  a  great  deal  of  labour  in  the  neighbourhood  in 
which  he  redded,  and  he  waa  also  expending  a  considerable 
sum  in  manures,  &c.;  therefore  he  wss,  in  fsct,  a  national 
good.  He  (Mr.  8.)  conddered  the  tenant-at-will  system  a 
very  bad  one,  because  a  man  must  make  his  rsat  daring  the 
year  he  holds  it,  not  knowing  whether  some  one  else  might 
not  toon  have  possesdonof  it  No  tenaiit  of  a  yearly  holding  was 
j  uatified  in  puttinghimidf  to  a  great  expense,  becauie  his  present 
landlord  ought  die,  aad  he  knew  not  who  might  then  have  it 


In  those  eases  it  somatunes  happaaad  that  the  landlord  mifht 
aay,  when  the  farm  waa  looking  well,  **  I  do  not  want  to  kne  you, 
but  then  I  muat  have  more  money;"  and  perhapo,  by  havinga 
notice  to  quit,  this  brought  him  and  his  family  mto  difltonltiee 
If  ever  they  paaasd  by  a  farm  (generally  speaking)  that 
waa  badly  cultivated,  and  made  the  inquiry  of  the  tenant* 
*'How  ia  it  you  do  not  fum  better?"  the  reply  waa,  "I 
am  only  a  yearly  tenant,  and  I  must  do  the  best  I  csn." 
Many  had  told  them  that  the  reason  they  could  not  do  better 
arose  ton  the  circamstanoe  of  their  being  only  yeoriy 
tenants.  Although  they  advocated  a  lease  upon  a  fisrm,  very 
much  depended  upon  the  conditiona  of  that  lease  whether  a 
man  could  put  that  fiurm  into  a  good  state  or  not.  He  (the 
speaker)  called  a  aevea  years'  lease  no  lease  at  all,  in  fact  he- 
would  rather  be  a  yearly  tenant  in  auch  a  case;  but  tf  a 
tenant  had  a  fourteen  yeara'  lease  he  oouldgo  to  work,  for  hia 
were  not  then  so  mueh  tied.     He  did  not  think. 


however,  that  a  landlord  waa  juatified  in  letdag  for  a  long 
lease  to  a  man  who  takea  a  farm  and  puta  nothing  on  it,  anoh 
an  one  waa  not  entitled  to  a  leaae.  There  ought  to  be  aa  un- 
derstanding between  landlord  and  tenant  that  the  lease  should 
be  an  open  one  until  within  the  last  one  or  two  ycara  of  ite 
expiration,  so  that  there  might  be  sufficient  tiam  aUowed  the 
latter  for  recovering  himadf:  He  did  not  like  the  idea  of 
being  compelled  to  adhere  to  certain  rules,  that  wheat  must  be 
sown  one  year,  and  turnips  another,  aad  soon;  for  his  own. 
part  he  was  holding  under  an  agreeeaent  to  aow  how  he  liked 
until  within  the  last  two  yeara  of  the  expiration  of  the  leaae. 
Mr.  Saunders  then  repeated  hia  argument,  that  if  they  saw  a 
farm  badly  managed,  it  generally  turned  out  to  be  a  yearly 
tenure.  He  then  dted  a  caae  where  a  man  had  a  farm  in 
Hampshire,  which  waa  mndi  atoeked  with  rabhita  and  haiea. 
The  tenant  |ave  notiee  that  he  ahould  give  it  up  at  the  ex- 
piration of  his  lease.  The  fimn  waa  oisred  to  others,  but  no 
one  sppeared  willing  to  take  it,  on  account  of  ita  being  so  in- 
fested frith  rabbits*  &c  and  the  consequenee  was  the  landlord 
was  obliged  to  take  it  into  hia  own  hands.  At  length,  how- 
ever, sosae  one  came  along  and  ofoed  to  take  it,  provided 
these  vermin;  were  only  got  rid  of ;  and  the  landlord  having 
consented,  a  great  numMr  of  rahbite  wen  deetroyed.  He 
(Mr.  8.)  wouU  advise  everyone  to  have  the  damage  done  by 
the  rabbito  takea  into  considsration  in  their  agseeaent.    if 


the  hmdlord  paid  for  it,  it  would  be  all  very  weU.  He  ahould 
be  aorry,  however,  to  pilaee  any  reetriction  upon  the  landlord, 
and  he  hoped  that  he  ahould  alwaya  be  able  to  eee  hia  own 
have  a  good  day's  sport  As  for  rabbits,  he  called  them  no 
sport :  they  were  oothinff  hut  vermin.  In  condusion,  he  ob- 
served that  if  a  man  did  not  manage  hia  farm  wall  during  tha 
first  lease,  a  second  ought  not  to  be  granted  hiok  No  donbt 
there  were  a  great  many  good  landlords  in  this  oouaty  to 
yearly  tenants,  but  he  thought  a  tenaat  of  that  deacriptioa 
was  not  justified  in  farssing  "  up  to  the  msrk,"  aa  if  ha  held 
under  a  Icaio.  If  a  man  had  a  lease  for  12  or  14  years  tha 
landlord  ought  to  do  manythinga  towarda  improving  tha 
farm,  and  the  tenant  should  he  expected  to  do  a  great  many 
more.    He  again  urged  the  neeeaaity  of  long  leases. 

After  a  few  observations  £rom  Mr.  Ctorke,  Mr.  Reader,  aad 
others, 

Mr.  Jacksok  said  it  so  happened  that  he  had  rented  oaa 
farm  aa  a  ycariy  tenaat,  and  oae  he  had  hdd  uader  a  lease. 
The  first  he  took  wu  as  a  yearly  tenant,  and  the  farm  was 
very  much  out  of  condition,  for  it  had  been  very  badly  managed. 
However,  he  set  to  work  to  improve  it ;  and  after  aome  few 
veara  he  had  the  aatiafaetion  of  aesing  it  produce  good  cfope ; 
but  he  aooa  after  had  the  miafortune  of  fseUng  the  ill  effaete 
of  the  system  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Reader.  He  found  that 
dthough  he  waa  trying  to  piodace  good  crope,  he  had  thoee 
vermin  (rabbite)  come  and  eat  them  up.  It  waa  trus^  he  had 
one  of  the  best  Undlords  he  could  possibly  widi,  but  he  had 
the  aiisfortune  of  having  some  one  to  go  between  aad  aaake 
mischief;  drcumstaaees  being  misrepresented  as  regsrded  the 
damsge  done  by  the  rabbits.  Mr.  Jaekson  then  went  on  to 
say  that  he  obtained  leave  to  kill  what  rabbite  and  haree  he 
thought  proper,  and  an  improvement  soon  took  pUce.  At 
length,  however,  he  desired  to  leave  the  farm,  but  did  not  like 
leaving  behind  what  be  had  put  upon  it.  He  therefote  asked 
permisdon  to  chooie  a  tenant  to  take  the  same  off  his  handa ; 
but  the  consequence  was  the  rent  was  to  be  raised,  on  account 
of  the  improvementa  which  had  been  made.  The  result  of  this 
was  that  he  could  not  demand  ao  moeh  of  the  in-oooung  tenant 
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at  he  ahould  with.  He  then  thought  he  wu  entitled  to  receiTe 
■ome  eompeontioD  fixna  the  Imdlord  for  hit  outlay,  and  he 
kindfy  handed  him  a  cheque  on  that  account.  If  they  could 
•cam  auch  landlorda  at  tha^  they  would  not  require  long 
kaiei;  hot  if  he  had  died,  what  would  htve  become  of  hu 
iam  ?  for  here  he  had  buried,  aa  it  were,  hia  property  in  the 
aoO.  When  he  took  the  next  farm  he  heguk  to  be  a  little 
wiier,  and  had  it  upon  a  lease.  He  took  it  upon  the  following 
tenna— «ther  for  leven  or  fourteen  years,  to  be  at  hie  option 
to  leave  at  the  end  of  leren  if  he  fdt  inclined.  After  eome 
Airther  remarka,  the  speaker  proeceded  to  say  that  he  was  Tery 
1^  to  find  Mr.  Reader  had  biooght  forward  somethmg  on 
wa  rabbit  system.  He  thought  the  fiumers  of  England  were 
▼ery  reosiss  in  not  coming  forward  in  a  body  against  it — he 
£d  not  mean  agtinst  the  landlords.  He  had  &e  honour  of 
introducing  the  subset  at  an  agricultural  meeting  some  little 
time  sincor  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton  occupying  the  chair ;  and  he  waa 
gratified  to  hear  the  taUea  ring,  and  the  hands  dap,  when  he 
apjke  against  the  game  laws.  If,  howerer,  Mr.  A.  was  run- 
ning with  the  stream,  and  Mr.  B.  was  rowing  against  it,  one 
had  better  be  out  of  the  way  altogether  (Hear,  and  laughter). 
He  did  not  aay  this  for  the  purpose  of  setting  the  landlord  and 
taoant  at  Tariaoc^  for  he  wished  them  to  go  on  hand  in  hand; 
b«t  depend  upon  it  as  long  as  the  gamekeeper  stood  between 
them,  they  would  never  get  on  (loud  applause.) 
After  a  lew  obeerrations  firom  Mr.  Reader,  and  others, 
The  Chaieman  having  ezpreesed  himself  in  favour  of  the 
long  lease  system,  offered  a  few  remarks  on  the  rabbit  system, 
remarking  that  it  was  a  subject  between  landlord  and  tenant ; 
tiie  matter  ought  to  be  laid  before  the  landlord,  who  must  be 
told  that  the  rabbita  are  a  nuisance.  It  was  quite  impossible 
to  lisrm  wdl  when  th^  had  a  lot  of  these  about  them.  He 
then  pro|KMed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Reader,  fas  the  able 
nanao  m  which  he  had  bronght  forward  hia  sul^ect. 


Mr.  Fowler  said  there  was  one  part  of  the  subject  he 
should  like  to  notice,  and  that  was  with  regard  to  the  Tut 
amount  of  waste  land  in  certain  parts  which  might  be  brought 
into  a  state  of  cultivation.  It  had  occurred  to  him  that  if  they 
had  the  advantage  of  a  long  lease,  trouble  might  be  taken  to 
make  it  productive.  Let  them  look  at  the  heath-lands,  for 
instance ;  but  if  they  hsd  not  length  of  time  given  them,  it 
WM  impossible  to  do  anythmg  with  it.  With  regard  to  the 
inexhaustible  improvements  upon  their  forms,  he  did  think 
that  it  would  be  of  great  advantage,  both  to  the  land- 
lord and  tenant,  if  compensation  wereaUowed.  He  concluded 
by  seconding  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Damen. 

Mr.  Rbadbe,  in  returning  thanks,  referred  to  what  had 
fiillen  firom  Mr.  Fowler  respecting  the  cultivatioB  of  waste 
lands,  and  observed  that  if,  u  he  had  shown  them,  such  a 
thing  could  be  done  in  Scotland  under  long  leases,  snrely  it 
might  be  done  in  this  country — for  what  would  apply  to  Scot- 
land, would  in  some  degree  apply  to  England.  He  thought 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  waste  land  in  this  country  that  could 
be  made  to  produce  good  crops,  provided  the  system  of  long 
leasee  was  adopted.  He  hoped  he  should  live  to  see  a  different 
system  in  the  holdings  of  land  in  this  country  than  at  the 
present  time.  He  then  moved  the  foUowiog  resolution: 
"  That  this  dub  would  strongly  recommend  to  the  notice  of 
the  landholders  and  tenants  the  necessity  there  exists  for  im- 
proving the  cultivation  of  the  land,  so  aa  to  devdope  its  re- 
sources to  its  foil  extent,  which  cannot  be  carried  out  under 
the  present  tenure,  more  especially  grass  land.  They  would 
recommend  leases  of  21  years,  determinable  at  the  end  of  14 
years,  by  either  party  giving  two  years*  notice ;  and  at  the 
expiration  of  the  term  a  fair  and  equitable  sum  to  be  psid  for 
unexhausted  improvements." 

The  resolution  having  been  carried  nnanimonsly,  the  pro- 
oeedinga  terminated. 


HADDINGTON    AGRICULTURAL    CLUB. 


Hm  uontUy  mealing  of  this  Chib  waa  held  in  the  George 
bs,  HaddiBgtoo,  oa  Friday,  Jan.  8,  Mr.  Sminel  Sheriff,  Salt- 
oeMe, in  the  chair.  There  wu  a  large  attendance  of  members; 
a^  after  dinner  and  the  isoal  loyal  toasts,  the  subject  before 
tke  meeCiac  was,  '•Reports  by  Members  of  SxperioMnts  with 
Artileial  Manut*.- 

The  Chairman  said:  Gentlemeo,  wt  art  met  thia  after- 
to  hear  "  ReperU  of  Bxperiments  with  Artificial  Ma- 
,  by  Members  of  this  Clab.^'  Yon  wiU  reoolleet  how.  last 
me  to  diseoas  what  were  the  "  Best  Substitutes 
The  eoBtinned  rise  in  the  price  of  guano  oom- 
fdfod  OB  to  do  this.  The  results  of  a  few  experiments  made 
nr  tUa  object  I  have  now  the  pkaane  to  lay  before  yon.  But, 
wntiemM,  will  yon  bear  with  me  while  I  introduee  the  subject 
hy  a  few  obeaiiatione  mpoa  the  marked  change  which  has 
tslceB  place  within  the  last  few  years,  both  in  the  desire  by  agri- 
witMirte  fee  give  all  the  information  in  their  power,  also  in 
thanMaMofthsirdoingsof  Is  it  n6t  a  atertUng  foot,  gentle- 
Eaen.  vhea  we  tUnk  of  it  now,  but  a  fow  years  ago  and  we 
had  BO  agrientenral  newspaper?  All  agrkmltaral  information 
was  coB^^eyed,  and  but  sparingly,  through  the  medinm  of  the 
"  Afnenltwal  Jownalof  the  Highland  Society."  Now,  through 
^fiN.B,  AffricuUurut,  we  have  a  weekly  record  of  the  agri- 
cahiml  practice  of  Great  Britain.  What  stimulus  this  gives 
to  prartical  huabandry  1  One  great  feature  of  the  age  we  live 
in  u  the  desire  for  information;  and  this  again  is  met  by  as 
great  a  desire  to  impart  it.  Some  years  ago,  I  remember 
(shortly  after  thia  Club  waa  formed),  we  had  a  serious  discos- 
mao.  whether  oor  discussions  and  reports  were  to  be  gi?en  to 
the  publk.  Were  such  a  motion  to  be  made  now,  what  would 
hecosac  of  it  ?  It  is  ti^  this  system,  and  this  system  alone, 
that  tte  proper  cultivation  of  tae  soil  is  to  be  continued  and 
ioacaaed,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  strides  of  ad- 
vaiiea  made  in  every  other  science.  Some  very  cautious  men 
woald  ugoe,  it  does  not  do  to  tell  too  much.  An  invention 
la  madiuiery  ia  patented,  and  an  immediate  reward  accrues 
to  the  iavcator.  Can  you  grow  14  bolls  of  wheat  or  40 
Um    of   tunupa    per    acre^    by  following   some  iiystem 


known  only  to  yourself?  Do  so,  and  keep  your  secret.  I 
would  compare  the  man  who  would  do  so  "  to  the  servant  who 
hid  his  talent  in  the  earth."  Cultivators  of  the  soil  have  a 
heavy  responsibility;  besidea  having  their  own  interests  to 
look  after,  what  countless  thousands  depend  on  them  for  the 
of  life!    The  more  yon  can  make  the 


soil  produce  the  better  for  the  grower,  and  the  greater  the 
supply  the  better  for  the  consumer.  The  <mly  antidote  to 
low-priced  grain  is  to  grow  more  of  it,  if  possible ;  or  by  making 
an  acre  of  turnips  feed  two  cattle  instead  of  one,  you  can  a^ 
ford  to  take  a  cheaper  price  per  stone.  Some  years  sgo,  when 
grain  was  considerably  dieaper  than  at  present,  this  doctrine 
waa  both  preached  and  practised  sueeeesfolly.  But  the  means 
at  command  were  very  different.  We  could  procure  the  finest 
Peruvian  guano  at  £9  per  ton,  nitrate  of  soda  at  £15,  rapedust 
about  £4  10s.  Contrut  the  present  pricts  of  these  articles. 
Why,  in  guano  alone,  the  fonner  using  80  tons,  finds  an  extra 
cha^eof£180.  Why  are  these  things  so?  We  have  it  in 
our  power  to  resist  extortion,  simply  by  refosiog  for  a  time  to 
use  the  article.  Why  have  we  frequently  to  take  much  less  of 
a  Friday  for  our  grain  ?  Just  because  the  buyers  refose  to 
give  more.  Look  at  the  heavy  fall  which  has  taken  place  of 
Ute  in  the  price  of  almost  every  marketable  commodity^skins 
and  hides  especially.  All  this  falls  upon  the  farmer ;  and  are 
they  going  to  be  so  inconsiderate  as  to  give  the  present  high 
demand  for  guano  ?  But  this  brings  me  to  the  subject  now  at 
issue.  Before  lajing  the  results  of  the  experiments  before 
you,  let  me  ask  why  you  try  experiments  ?  Of  course,  you 
anticipate  the  answer,  vis.,  for  a  two-fold  reason— first,  to  as- 
certain what  is  really  the  most  nrofitable  stimulant  to  apply  to 
vegetation;  and  secondly,  to  oetect  the  weaknesses  of  the 
many  fertilisers  now  offered  to  formers.  There  is  not  a  season 
without  somethiog  new,  and  the  best  ever  hesrd  of  hu  not 
been  offered  to  us.  We  are  asked  by  some  one  or  other  to  try 
his  patent  improved  quintessence  of  something  or  other ;  yon 
are  prevailed  upon  to  try  it,  and  find  vourself  minus  £8  9s. 
without  any  benefit— rametimes  a  loss,  because  some  safer  and 
known  stimulant  won  d  have  secozed  a  good  crop. 
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Tabli  No.  1. 

■XPBftlMBNTS  WITH  8WBDI8H  TUENIP8. 

Funytrd  muure  applied  on  the  itobble,  80  lotds  to  the  aae 

Seoti.    Artificial  manarea  applied  in  the  drill  at  the  rate  of 

5  cwt.  per  acre. 

Cott  per  acre.     T^ld. 
tona.  cirt. 
No.  1.  Miitnre  2|  cvt  guano  and  2^ 

cwt.  B.  maoare,  at  11a.  6d £2  17    6      22    14 

No.  2.  5  cwt.  Dall'a  manure,  at  9i. . .  2  6  0  19  10 
No.  3.  6  cwt.  FeruTian  gnano,  at  14f. 

6d 3  12    6      28      6 

No.  4.  6  cwt.  B.  manure,  at  8t.  6d.. .  2  2  6  216 
No.  6.  aame  application  aa  No.  1,  but 

different  teed,  at  llf.  6d. 2  17    6      15    13 

Comparatwe  RetuUt  of  the  above. 

Gaano,  No.  8,  girea  12  cwt.  of  awedea  more  than  No.  1, 
but  at  a  coat  of  15s. 

No.  3  givea  2  tona  1  cwt.  more  than  No.  4,  but  at  a  cott  ol 
XllOa. 

No.  8  girea  8  tona  16  cwt.  more  than  No.  2,  at  a  coat  of 
£1  7i.  6d. 

No.  6,  Di£Eeicnt  aced,  7  tona  18  cwt. 

Table  No.  2. 

■xpbrimbnt8  with  whitb  globe. 

No  manure  to  atnbble. 

tona.  cwt 
No.  1. 8  cwt.  per  acre  auperphoaphate, 

atSa £3    4    0        0      0 

No.  2. 8  cwt.  guano,  Peruvian,  at  128. 

6d 6    0    0      12    12 

No.3. 8cwt.  B.manure,  at  8s.6d...  8  8  0  10  4 
No.  4.  8  cwt.  Indian  guano,  at 8a. .. .  8  4  0  10.  16 
No.  6.  Mixture,  5  cwt.  bonea  and  8 

cwt.  guano,  at  10a.  6d 4    4    0      12      0 

Comparative  RetuUt  of  tke  above. 
No.  2,  Guano,  girea  8  tona  12  cwt.  more  than  No.  1,  at  a 
coat  of  41  16i. 

No.  2,  Guano,  givea  2  tona  8  cwt.  more  than  No.  3,  at  a  coat 
of£l  12a. 

No.  2,  Guano,  givea  1  ton  16  cwt.  matt  than  No.  4,  at  a 
coat  of  £1  16a. 

No.  2,  Guano,  givea  12  cwt  per  acre  more  than  No.  5,  at  a 
coat  of  16a. 

Table  No.  3. 
expeiimbnt8  with  pubple  top. 

tona.  cwt. 
No.  1.  Mixture,  10  ewt.  drill  bonea 

and  6  cvt  rape,  at  6a.  8d.  per  cwt     £4  18    9      14      8 
No.  2.  Mixture,  8  cwt.  guano,  Feru- 
Tian, and  5  cwt.  auperphosphato,  at 
10a.  6d.  per  cwt 4    4    0      16      4 

Comparative  RetuUt. 
No.  2,  givea  1  ton  16  cwt.  more  than  No.  1,  coating  9a.  9d. 
leaa. 

Well,  gentlemen,  the  reanlta  of  the  ezperimenta  which  I 
now  lay  before  700,  go  to  prove  that  gnano  ia  the  createat 
fertilizer  we  posaeas ;  but  when  you  come  to  count  the  eoet^ 
it  ia  not  the  most  profitable  at  ita  preaent  price— at  leaat, 
firom  an  analyais  of  my  experiments.  You  will  observe 
that  the  extra  quantity  of  tnmipa  raised  from  guano  cost 
the  owner  too  much.  The  atrikinf^  feature  in  tne  experi- 
ment No.  5  of  Table  I,  ahowa  how  important  it  is  to  secure 
the  beat  variety  of  seed.  Why,  here  la  an  actual  difference 
of  7  tons  13  cwt  where  the  same  manures  were  applied. 
But  this  is  a  subject  for  another  discussion.  I  would  detain 
you  too  long  were  I  to  enlarge  on  this  theme.  I  now  refer 
vou  to  Table  No.  2.  The  small  crop  will  startle  you  all. 
This  I  attributo  entirely  to  accident  The  first  braird  was 
completely  burnt  up  by  the  hot  snn  we  had  for  aome  days 
during  the  latter  part  of  June  and  beginning  of  July.  I 
bad  to  re-sow  the  field,  with  the  exception  of  a  amall 

Krtion,  where  I  had  the  experiment  between  rape  and  drill 
nes  against  gunno  and  superphosphato.  They  suffered 
also  from  the  bot  sun.  The  soil  is  almost  pure  sand. 
Gentlemen,  1  hesitated  whether  or  not  to  tell  of  this  small 
crop.  Are  wc  not  too  proud  often  to  speak  of  our  large 
cropo,  and  keep  the  small  onea  to  ouraelvea?    I  would  call 


your  attention  particularly  to  the  fact  of  this  new  guano ; 
Indian  guano,  at  £8  per  ton.  having  grown  a  larger  crop 
than  auperphosphato.  I  would  refer  you  to  an  experiment 
made  in  Roxbiughahire,  where,  when  mixed  with  Peruvian, 
it  givea  a  greater  return  than  Peruvian  alone.  This  ia  a 
£act  well  worthy  of  notice.  I  was  rather  surprised  with 
the  result  of  the  experiments  with  purple-top  turnips.  The 
mixture  of  guano  and  dissolved  bonea  brairaed  sooner,  and 
were  ready  for  singling  some  days  before  the  other;  but 
during  autumn  the  contrast  was  most  marked—the  leaves 
of  the  rape  and  drill  bones*  experiment  continued  green 
long  after  the  other  had  withered :  but  the  earlier  turnips 
this  season  were  by  (ax  the  best  crop,  and  in  eight  seasons 
out  often  we  will  find  this  to  be  the  case.  But  I  fear  I  trespaaa 
too  long,  when  I  consider  the  other  reports  to  be  brought 
before  you,  while,  I  cannot  close  without  expressinff]ahope 
that  we  may  really,  and  in  earnest,  try  to  resift  tne  hi^h 

Srice  asked  for  t^tiano.  This  is  a  season  of  great  oommercud 
epression.  It  is  felt  by  all.  May  the  cloud  which  now 
hanga  over  ua  aoon  diaappear.  I  am  sure  all  who  deal  in  the 
artificial  manurea  most  in  vogue  muat  know  that  the  greater 
the  quantity  aold,  even  at  a  amall  profit,  ia  beat  for  themadvea. 
I  would  doae  my  observationa  with  ooe  remark  on  the  difli- 
cnlty  of  arriving  at  correct  conduaiona,  unleu  experimenta  are 
repeated.  Thia  county  atanda  pre-eminent  (or  ita  agricultare. 
Let  it  not  be  behind  othera  in  ita  eodeavoura  to  impart  ad- 
ditional information.  I  may  mention  that  the  meuorements, 
wdghing,  &Ch  of  my  experiments  were  conducted  under  the 
eje  of  Mr.  Patrick  Sheriff,  whoae  qnaliflcationa  for  thia  are 
known  to  you  all. 

Mr.  Hope,  Fenton  Bama,  aaid :  He  had  liatened  with  much 
intereat  to  the  excdlent  paper  which  the  Chairman  had  just 
read.  The  experiments  appeared  to  have  been  carefully  con- 
ducted, and  the  reanlta  accuntdy  ascertained.  There  was, 
however,  aomething  very  aingular  attending  the  turaip  crop 
thia  jear.  Borne  fielda  were  remarkably  fine,  and  othera  very 
inferior.  A  difference  in  a  abgle  day  in  the  aowing  made  a 
difference  of  tona  per  acre  in  the  crop,  while  an  over-luxuriance 
in  learea  in  many  caaea  diminished  the  aise  of  the  bulba. 
Guano  had  not  thia  year  with  him  maintained  ita  wonted 
auperiority ;  perhaps  they  had  been  applying  it  too  liberally 
for  aome  time  paat,  and  manurea  richer  in  phoaphatea  might 
be  found  more  profitable.  He  had  tried  Cant'a  manure, 
which  had  been  supplied  to  him  by  Mr.  Peacodc,  of  Edin- 
burgh, in  growing  awedea.  The  land  waa  well  manured  with 
farm-yard  dung  on  the  atobble  in  antunm.  He  gave  7|  cwt. 
of  Cant'a  manure,  and  8  bushels  bone-dust  in  the  driDa. 
Adjoining,  he  gave  5  ewts.  Peruvian  guano  and  8  buahda 
bone-duat,  all  per  Scotch  aere.  The  guano  had  much  the 
atrongeat  leavea  throughout  the  aeaaon,  and,  when  he  went  to 
weigh  the  crop,  he  thought  the  difference  in  favour  of  the 
guano  would  be  2  or  8  tona  per  acre;  but  it  turned  out  only 
12  cwt.  and  aome  Iba.  He  had  alao  aown  a  ton  of  mannxe 
which  he  got  from  Mr.  Dall,  North  Berwi^.  He  applied  8 
cwt.  per  Scoteh  acre,  along  with  about  20  carta  dung  in  the 
driUa,  aa  against  6  ewt  guano  and  8  bushda  booee.  The 
crop  waa  purple-top  ydlow,  and  Mr.  Dall'a  manure  produced 
the  heavieat  crop  by  10  cwt,  though  ndther  waa  ao  heavy  aa 
he  expected,  firom  theae  reaulta,  and  the  high  price  of  goaao* 
he  waa  reaolved  to  uae  leaa  guano  and  more  of  bonea  and 
other  manurea  containing  a  greater  proportion  of  phosphates. 
Mr.  David  Sheriff,  Muirton,  gave  the  following  report  of  the 
experimenta  made  by  him  at  Muirton  for  crop  1867  :— 
Expeeimbnts  made  UPON  MuiETON  Faem— Ceop  18S7. 
Thia  aeaaon  I  made  a  trial  of  aix  different  lota  of  white  tnr- 
nipa,  of  three  driUa  each,  aown  about  the  16th  of  May,  1857  ; 
manured  at  the  expenae  of  £5  12a.  per  Scotch  acre.  The 
result  waa  aa  foUowa :— 

tona.    cwts. 

Onano 84        16 

Diaaolved  bonea 26         9 

B.  manure         29  0 

Rapednat         80  9 

Blood  manure 29         0 

Manning'a  patent  29  0      ^ 

I  made  another  trial  alao  thia  season,  with  ruano  against 
Manning's  patent  manure.  The  land  was  dunged  in  winter  at 
the  rate  of  28  carte  of  home  dung  per  Scoteh  acre,  and  at  aow- 
ing 210lba.  of  guano  against  5  cwt  of  Manning's  patent 
msnure.    The  tnmipa  were  aown  on  the  4th  of  June*  1857» 
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udwefkedoatlienthof  Dteember  latt    The  nmat  wm 
tt  foHowt  :— 

Guano  tnd  minnxc —  tons,  ewt,  it.    lb. 

Green  top  white 27    18    0      0 

Forpletop    21    11    1      S 

Hanninff  and  manore— 

Oieentop    27      0    6    12 

Purple  top    19      1    8      6 

Honejfa)aflofMdiQfthemtniixe^£l  6a.  8d. 


Mr.  Robert  Seot  Skirring,  Campton ;  Mr.  Dnrie,  Btandinf  * 
ttane;  Mr.  Conningham,  guano  merdiant,  Edinburgh,  and 
other  members,  took  part  in  the  diacoaaion ;  and  a  committee, 
ooniiatlng  of  Mr.  George  Hope,  Mr.  Gkdaerff,  RochUw ;  Mr 
Robert  ^tt  Skinring,  Mr.  Samuel  Sheriff,  and  Mr.  Bafid 
Sheriff,  waa  appointed  to  fhune  rulea  for  membera  eondncting 
experimenta  m  laiaing  tnmipa  with  the  difllerent  manuea— 
the  raanlta  to  be  reported  to  the  meeting  of  the  Club  in 
Januarj,  1869.~^or(A  BritM  AffrkuUuritt, 


MANURE    WITHIN    REACH    OF    THE    FARMER. 

SiK, — ^'^  Let  nothing  be  lost,"  waa  the  oommand  of 
our  difine  Lord  and  Maater  to  his  diaciplea  many  oen- 
toriea  ago;  and  althoogh,  lince  these  ages  hare 
dapaed,  laws  hare  altered  and  customs  changed,  the 
force  of  the  axiom  still  remains 'onimpaired,  and  whe- 
ther with  reference  to  the  warnings  we  may  receive,  the 
opportonities  afforded  us,  or  the  advantages  placed 
within  our  reach,  it  forms  the  basis  of  all  success  and 
prosperi^  in  every  undertaking :  "  Let  nothing  be  lost." 
In  applying  this  maxim  to  the  collecting  of  manure,  it 
might  not  be  out  of  place  to  bear  in  mind  the  Scotch 
adi^,  '*  A  stone  is  the  only  mote  in  a  muck-heap" ; 
but  a  more  extended  knowledge  of  things  has  tUbght  us 
that  what  have  long  been  considered  stones  are  even  to 
be  made  valuable  as  a  manure.  Almost  every  thing, 
therefore,  is  worthy  of  our  attention  in  this  respect,  and 
is  in  some  way  or  other  to  be  rendered  available  in 
aiding  fertilization. 

In  days  when  agriculture  was  much  more  imperfectly 
understood  than  at  present,  great  carelessness  was  ex- 
hibited with  regard  to  manure.  Much  valuable  material 
was  burnt,  liquid  manure  allowed  to  run  waste,  and 
even  the  excremente  of  the  stock  with  the  straw  lay 
exposed  to  evaporation,  under  a  burning  sun,  and  to 
waste  by  fermenUtion.  I  would  be  glad  if  in  our  day, 
and  under  the  authority  of  an  enlightened  atate  of 
sgricalture,  no  such  abuses  existed.  But  alas !  I  am 
sorry  to  be  forced  to  acknowledge  that  men  with  their 
eyes  open  sbould  still  be  equally  neglectful  of  these 
important  elemente  of  successful  agriculture,  annually 
^tending  larg^e  sums  upon  artificial  manures  (many  of 
which  are  aU«>gether  useless),  and  neglecting  to  take 
advantage  of  those  valuable  fertilisers  produced  upon 
their  own  farms,  which  require  only  care,  attention, 
and  a  small  outlay,  to  be  rendered  available. 

The  soil  is  to  be  considered  as  the  great  store-house, 
to  contain  the  food  of  planto,  and  the  medium  operated 
npon  by  air,  water,  and  heat,  which,  by  their  various 
actions  upon  the  soil  and  the  manure  which  it  contains, 
tranaforms  certain  of  their  constituents  into  such  a 
8»lnble  and  gaseous  state  as  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
spongioles  of  the  roota,  and  enter  into  the  organization 
of  the  plant ;  ao  that  it  is  by  the  application  of  the 
proper  manures  to  the  proper  crop,  and  in  such  quan- 
titles  as  to  meet  the  requirementa  of  the  soil,  that  the 
lesult  in  the  crop,  in  ordinary  cases,  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  dilTerent  descriptions  of  soil  affecting  this  more 
particularly  hj  their  tendency  to  retain  moisture  or  the 
contrary,  their  liability  to  become  over-saturated,  their 
powo:  of  attracting  heat,  or  their  readiness  to  become 
impregnated  with  those  gases  assimilated  by  the  plants ; 
so  that  the  valoe  of  soils  is  not  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  amount  of  the  food  of  plants  which  Uiey  naturally 
eontain,  bat  by  the  manner  in  which  they  (according  to 
&eir  nature)  allow  the  food  supplied  in  the  manure  to 
he  assimilated  by  the  planto,  and  yield  to  them  the 
greatest  benefit  of  which  it  is  capable. 

Having  that  briefly  adverted  to  the  action  of  manure 
ia  theaoil  and  it*  asdmilatioQ  by  plants,  with  the  view 


of  illustrating  how  necessary  it  \m  for  every  farmer  to 
bestow  the  greatest  attention  upon  the  care  and  manage* 
ment  of  his  manures,  let  me  now  turn  more  particularly 
to  the  object  of  my  letter;  and  first  reflect  upon 
that  custom  so  prevalent  in  all  parte  of  the 
country  of  burning  couch-grass  and  all  vege- 
table rubbish  collected  upon  the  farm,  a  practice 
which  I  consider  most  wasteful  and  impolitic.  By 
analysis  we  learn  that  throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom 
there  existe  a  great  simlliurity  in  the  constitution  of 
planta,  their  componenu  being  almost  the  same,  but 
existing  in  different  proportions  in  different  kinds  of 
plante ;  surely,  then,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
there  must  be  contained  in  all  vegetable  matter  much 
that  is  valuable  as  the  food  of  plante,  and  requiring 
only  to  be  brought  into  such  a  condition  as  to  be  sssimi- 
lated  by  them.  No  doubt  combustion  is  a  sure  means 
of  destroying  the  vitality  of  all  seeds  and  weeds  of  every 
description ;  but  it  is  an  equally  certain  mode  of  dissipa- 
ting mudlai^us,  gelatinous,  saccharine,  oily,  and  extrac- 
tive fluids,  which  along  with  solution  of  carbonic  acid  and 
water  are  substances,  which  in  their  unchanged  state 
contain  almost  all  the  principles  necessary  for  the  life  of 
plante.  The  substances,  tiierefore,  which  principally 
compose  vegetable  matter  are  dissipated  by  the  action  of 
fire ;  and  thus,  by  the  loss  of  those  very  ingrediente 
which  constitute  their  chief  value  as  a  manure,  they  be- 
come reduced  to  a  mere  fraction  of  their  original  bulk. 

Upon  retentive  soils,  burnt  earth  or  caldned  clay  may 
have  a  very  good  effect;  but  in  this  case  their  action 
(particularly  the  latter)  is  almost  entirely  mechanical, 
by  disintegrating  the  soil— their  value  as  a  manure  con- 
sisting chiefly  in  the  amount  of  carbon,  and  ite  power  of 
absorbing  ammonia  from  the  atmosphere.  Paring  and 
burning,  although  perhaps  judicious  in  reclaiming  certain 
lands  in  which  aUkinds  of  troublesome  seeds,  roota,  grubs, 
and  larvse  of  insecte  abound,  still  in  very  many  instances 
in  which  it  is  adopted  it  must  be  pronounced  a  wasteful 
practice ;  but  whilst  benefit  may  result  from  the  applica- 
tion of  Are  in  the  instances  above-mentioned,  we  Imow  of 
no  pretext  whatever,  beyond  that  of  custom,  for  the  burn- 
ing of  couch-grass  and  other  vegetable  refuse.  Experi- 
ments have  proved  that  the  ashes  of  burnt  straw  are  an 
excellent  manure,  but  who  would  think  of  con- 
suming his  straw  by  fire !  And  yet  as  regards  manure, 
this  would  be  more  excusable  than  the  combustion  of 
vegetable  matter,  inasmuch  as  the  constituente  of  straw 
have  become  more  solidified,  and  require  more  powerfU 
means  to  effect  decomposition  than  succulent  vegetable 
matter,  and  also  far  less  valuable,  much  of  ite  quality 
being  lost  in  ripening  the  grain.  In  ploughing  in  succu- 
lent vegetables  for  manure,  of  course  decomposition 
immediately  takes  place  without  any  preparation,  and, 
with  almost  every  description,  a  very  slight  incipient  fer- 
mentation is  only  necessary  to  commence  decay  of  the 
woody  fibre ;  in  fact,  to  dlow  any  manure  to  ferment 
to  a  great  degree  is  highly  prejudicial  to  the  intereste  of 
the  farmer.  Sir  H.  Davv  even  doubto  whether  airato 
would  not  be  moro  benefim  as  a  nianve  if  chopjped  up 
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and  applied  in  a  drr  statof  raUier  than  lose  mceh  of  its 
Talae  by  fermentation ;  bat  we  are  now  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  valae  of  straw  aa  an  absorbent,  &c.,  to 
be  enabled  to  apply  it  in  such  a  manner.  To  destroy 
the  Titality  of  coooh-graas  or  aaoh-lik«  weeds,  the  appli- 
cation of  qnick-iime,  salt,  or  vitriol  with  a  degree  of 
fermentation  is  necessary.  But  where  fermentation  ia 
going  on  in  a  daoghillf  it  is  of  great  adrantage  to  coyer 
it  with  bnmt  earth  to  absorb  the  disengaged  gases ;  or, 
if  burnt  earth  cannot  be  had,  then  common  salt  with 
gypsnm  will  have  a  good  effect. 

And  now,  sir,  will  yon  allow  me  to  say  a  word  to 
brother  farmers  upon  liquid  manure :  I  mean  that  pro- 
duced in  the  farm-yard.  Much  has  already  been  said 
.  and  written  upon  the  subject.  I  will  not,  therefore,  be 
tedious,  nor  stop  to  notice  all  the  different  plans  that 
hare  been  tried  and  recommended  for  its  use.  Still,  I 
see  numerous  instances  of  its  being  neglected.  Why 
should  this  be?  It  is  the  very  essence  of  ^our  manure. 
Try  to  prevent  its  being  oTcr-diluted  with  water  by 
tronghingyourbuildiogs,  &c.,  although  a  tittle  water 
mixed  with  it  ia  ad? antageous  when  applied  in  a  liquid 
state;  but  get  your  muck-heaps  to  absorb  as  much 
of  it  as  yon  can.  Apply  it  also  in  abundance  to  the 
earth  yon  have  carted  for  bottoms  to  yoor  muck-heaps, 
and,  if  well  saturated,  they  will  be  yalnable,  although 
not  mixed  with  muck  at  all.  Convert  it  into  solid  as 
much  as  possible :  by  this  means  you  prolon|^  its  action 
in  the  sou.  But,  wben  you  do  apply  it  m  a  liquid 
state,  it  has  a  aood  effect  upon  grass-land  of  every  de- 
scription; and,  from  the  amount  of  its  ammoniacal 
qualities,  I  have  found  it  very  beneiScial  to  corn-crops 
whenever  applied  opon  the  land  before  ploughed  up  for 
sowing.  Uiine  contains  the  essential  elements  of  vege- 
tables in  a  state  of  solution,  and  consequently  in  a  state 
of  the  utmost  possible  .preparedness,  and  Is  eminently 
suited  to  all  crops  which  require  speedy  and  large  ail- 
menting  with  such  saline  and  organic  principles  as  it 
contains ;  but  in  a  liquid  state  its  operation  is  quick, 
but  not  durable. 

I  will  now  conclude  with  a  few  remarks  upon 
other  two  descriptions  of  manure  within  reach  of 
the  farmer,  and  which  well  deserve  attention,  viz., 
the  manure  from  the  fowls'  house  and  ashes  from 
the  fires.  These  are  too  valuable  to  be  mixed 
with  the  farm-yard  manure,  they  can  be  applied 
by  themselves  with  much  greater  advantage.  It  has  been 
computed  that  fowls'  dung,  weight  for  weight,  is  half 
as  valuable  as  Peruvian  gnano,  and  that  no  description 
of  manure  is  more  deteriorated  by  decomposition  ;  to 
prevent  which,  It  ought  to  remain  untouched  until  re- 
quired for  use,    and  gypsum  or  powdered   charcoal 


sprinkled  over  it  once  a  week,  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  ammonia.  But  without  further  remark,  I  will 
briefly  describe  a  method  of  applying  fowla'  dung  and 
ashes,  which  I  have  seen  practised  for  many  years  with 
eminent  success.  The  ashes  throughout  the  year  are 
collected  in  a  heap,  and  with  them  a  quantity  of  rich 
mould  mixed  ;  tl^s  is  saturated  with  liquid  mannrefrom 
the  tank  as  often  as  it  requires.  A  week  or  two  before 
turnip-sowing,  the  manure  from  the  fowl's  house  is 
brought,  also  a  small  quantity  of  ground  bones.  These 
are  all  mixed  together,  and  twice  turned  over,  and  in- 
cipient fermentation  allowed  to  commence.  It  is  thcoi 
taken  to  the  field ;  shallow  ridges  are  formed,  in  the 
bottom  of  which  the  manure  is  planted  in  small  handfrUa 
from  9  to  12  inches  apart,  at  the  rate  of  1^  to  2  tone  an 
acre,  according  to  the  richness  of  the  compost.  This  is 
performed  by  women  with  baskets.  Tlu^  seed  is  then 
sown  with  a  machine  along  the  ridges,  after  the  manure 
has  been  lightly  covered  with  a  plough.  So  eminently  ia 
this  adapted  for  turnips,  that  I  never  recollect  seeing  it 
fail— always  producing  a  crop  superior  to  any  other  phm, 
and  even  diowing  good  effects  upon  the  incoeeding  crop 
of  barley. 

I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Editor,  I  have  trespassed  too  far  upon 
your  valuable  space;  I  hope,  however,  the  importance 
of  the  subject  (however  imperfectly  treated)  will  be  a 
sufSdei^t  apology  for  my  intrusion.  For  although  many 
farmers  are  very  carefhl  to  turn  everything  to  advantage, 
there  are  numerous  others  who— although  readily  admit- 
ting the  necessity  and  propriety  of  so  dobg — are  never- 
theless very  careless  and  indifferent  in  the  performance 
of  it.  And  if  from  a  deficiency  of  chemical  knowledge 
I  have  committed  mistakes  in  the  course  of  my  remarks, 
still  I  think  the  accuracy  of  the  principles  I  have 
attempted  to  lay  down  cannot  be  doubted— viz.,  that 
plenty  of  manure  is  a  most  essential  dement  in  good 
farming;  that  the  care  and  management  of  manorea 
produced  upon  the  farm  are  much  neglected  ;  that  the 
burning  of  vegetable  matter  is  wastefm ;  that  by  allow- 
ing fermentation  to  go  too  far  much  loss  is  sustained  : 
that  liquid  manure  ia  of  great  value ;  and  that  fowla^ 
dung  and  ashes  deserve  special  attention :  in  short,  that 
almost  everything  quite  valueless  in  other  respecta  is  of 
value  as  muck ;  and  that  it  behoves  every  farmer  to  turn 
to  the  greatest  advantage  the  supply  of  manure  produced 
upon  his  Own  farm  before  purchasing  at  the  expensive 
and  deceptive  mart  of  the  manufacturer  and  importer. 
And  no  watchword  will  prove  a  surer  guide  to  the 
accomplishment  of  this  object  than  that  with  which  we 
introduced  this  subject—"  Let  nothing  be  lost." 

Wm.  Arnott, 

Melton,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk,  Jm,  13. 


ON   THE  METHOD  OF  EXTRACTING  THE   STARCH    FROM  THE   POTATO. 


The  operations  for  this  purpose  are  as  follows : 

Ist,   Washing  the  tubers. 

2nd,  Reducing  them  to  a  pulp,  by  rasping. 

3rd,  Pressing  the  pulp. 

4th,  Washing  the  rough  starch. 

5th,  Draining  and  dry^ing  the  produce. 

6th,  Bolting  and  storing. 

1st.  The  washing  of  the  tubers  requires  particular  atten- 
tion, any  dirt  left  on  them  being  injurious  to  the  purity  of 
the  starch.  The  water  itself  onght  to  be  perfectly  pure 
and  clear.  An  open  cylinder,  working  m  a  trough,  mto 
which  a  stream  of  water  can  be  constantly  pouring,  is  the 
best  method  of  effiocting  it. 

2nd.  The  rasning  is  accomplished  by  cylinders  made  of 
sheet-iron,  roughed  by  havbg  holes  thickly  punched  in  it 


from  the  inside,  so  as  to  form  a  grater.  Or,  if  a  more  ex- 
pensive and  durable  machine  is  required,  Uie  cylinder  is 
furnished  with  iron  cutters,  set  in  wood.  This  is  placed 
under  a  hopper  similar  to  that  of  a  corn-mill.  The  catting 
cylinder  is  made  to  torn  rapidly— say  from  600  to  900 
times  per  minute;  but  the  quicker  this  is  done,  the 
more  effectual  will  be  the  separation  of  the  starch,  &c.,  in 
the  tubers.  The  cylinder  should  be  about  16  inches  lon^, 
and  20  inches  in  diameter ;  and  such  a  one,  revolving  by- 
means  of  multiplying  wheels  800  times  per  minute,  will 
reduce  50  bushels  of  potatoes  per  hour  to  a  perfect  pnlp. 
It  may  be  worked  either  by  water,  steam,  horse,  or  hana- 
power. 

Srd.  The  pulping  being  effected,  it  is  passed  timmgh  a 
wire  sieve;  and  the  oelinlar  tissues,  which  constitute  the 
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oomn  ptrti,  are  Mparatod,«nd  rnoBt  be  proMed,  to  extract 
firom  it  wlMt  ttarch  still  rtouuns. 

4th.  Wato*  is  poared  on  the  palp  whilst  passing  through 
the  siefe.  This  is  run  into  vats,  in  which  it  islolowed  to 
>ettle.  When  qoite  clear,  the  water  is  poured  off,  and  a 
fiesh  toxf^J  pDfc  on. 

5ih.  When  the  starch  is  peifectly  dean,  the  water  is 
finally  poared  ofl^  and  the  starch  taken  out,  and  laid  on 
a  peneetly  dean  floor,  where  it  soon  becomes  hardened 
and  conaDlidated  into  a  firm  cake,  or  mass. 

The  nxth  process  finishes  the  operation,  bj  breaking  up 
the  mass  into  flour,  and  passing  it  through  a  bolting  ma- 
chine like  those  in  a  flour-mill,  which  prepares  it  for  sale. 

Any  raaohiniit  is  competent  to  fit  up  the  neooMary  appa- 
EStos,  either  upon  a  large  or  small,  cheap  or  expenuve 
scale.  No  grower  of  potatoes  to  any  considerable  extent 
ought  to  be  without  this  addition  to  nis  agricultural  imple- 
ments or  machinery,  especiall^r  in  those  parts  of  the 
ooutry  where  it  is  difficult  to  dispose  of  a  crop  of  unsound 
potatoes*  and  it  may  not  be  oonyenient  to  consume  them  hj 
cattle  orpigs.  In  such  cases,  the  diseased  tubers  are  scarcely 
worth  the  railing ;  and  we  haie  this  season  heard  of  in» 


stances  in  which  the  growers  will  not  go  to  the  expense  of 
raising  them.  The  money  produce  of  manufacturing  the 
potatoes  may  be  stated  as  mllows : 

1  ton  of  potatoes,  or  2.2401b..  produces,  at  17  per  £  s.  d  • 
cent.,  3  cwt.  1  qr.  161b.  of  starch,  at  £22  per 

ton   5  15  0 

1  cwt.  of  residue Oil  0 


£4    6    0 

Against  this  must  be  charged  the  expense  of  manufiM- 
ture,  and  the  wear-and-tear  of  machinery,  neither  of  which 
is  at  all  costly,  as  they  require  neither  skilled  labour  nor 
complicated  machines. 

Were  it  not  for  the  excise,  the  starch,  when  extracted, 
might  easily  be  converted  into  sugar  by  a  chemical  process, 
every  cwt.  of  starch  (1121b.)  producmg  1401b.  ot  sugar. 
The  process,  however,  is  both  complicated  and  exprasive, 
and  would  only  be  remunerative  upon  a  large  scale,  which 
is  not  the  case  with  the  manu&cture  of  starco.  which  may 
be  performed  bv  women  in  even  a  less  expensiYe  mode  (on 
a  small  scale)  iiua.  the  one  we  have  described. 


EXTRACTION  OF  FOOD  AND  STARCH  FROM  THE  POTATO. 


SiRy — I  hare  read  with  giaat  pleasure  your  observa- 
tiona  respectinff  the  extraction  of  starch  from  the  po- 
tato ;  and  aa  I  naye  had  much  experience  la  the  matter, 
having  been,  I  believe,  the  flnt  to  introduce  the  manufso- 
ture  into  this  country,  as  far  back  as  the  yaar  1830,  I 
would  beg  to  offer  my  testimony  in  favour  of  all  yon 
have  atated,  and  strongly  recommend  to  farmera  the  con- 
veraion  of  the  potato  not  only  into  starch,  but  into  food, 
which  could  be  simply  accomplished,  even  with  the  ap- 
j^iBDcea  whidi  almost  every  hxmn  now  possesses. 

Hie  paper  which  I  send  you--the  JrUh  Farmeri* 
Jowmalj  of  the  87th  of  May,  1846— gives  a  description 
of  what  waa  then  put  into  practice  at  the  South  Dublin 
Union  by  the  paupers,  in  producing  food  from  diseased 
potatoea ;  and  the  facts  are,  I  conceive,  of  paramount 
mterest  to  every  farmer. 

Strange  to  say,  the  whole  has  lain  dormant  since  that 
time,  notwithstanding  that  not  one  word  of  what  is  set 
forth  can  be  denied.  It  is  incontrovertible  that  the  actual 
nutritiye  value  of  food  for  man,  to  be  had  from  the  pota- 
to, ia  nearly  four  times  that  to  be  had  from  wheat,  when 
the  produce  of  each  is  taken  from  an  equal  extent  of 
land.  In  other  words,  an  acre  of  land  cultivated  with 
wheat  will  produce  an  average  of — starch,  sugar,  gluten, 
and  oil — 1,055  lbs.,  whilst  an  acre  of  potatoea  wSl  pro- 
duce, of  the  same,  4,076  lbs.,  each  constituent  being 
in  neulr  equal  proportion. 

Should  you  think  right  to  insert  this  communication 
and  the  paper  I  send,  J  shall  at  another  time  put  before 
your  realdera  simple  directions  for  the  modus  operandi ; 
and  aome  facts  which  may  perhaps  explain  why  so  sin- 
gularly advantageous  a  process,  as  well  for  the  farmer  as 
the  public,  has  been  suffered  to  rest  unproductive. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant. 
Jaspbr  W.  Rogers. 

Pettt  Houte,  Boderlstown^  Co,  Kildare, 
Dee.  27, 1857. 

ARTIFICIAL  PREPARATIONS  FROM  THE 
POTATO. 

There  is  no  other  of  our  agricultural  plants  which  hare 
come  in  alternately  for  so  great  a  share  of  eulogy  and  abuse 
as  the  potato.  On  one  hand  we  hear  of  its  being  one  of  the 
best  of^Nature*s  gifts ;  and  on  the  other,  that  to  itseeneral 
eoltiTation  in  this  country  wo  may  ascribe  most  of  Uie  mi- 


sery of  its  inhabitants.  Notwithstanding  all  the  discussion 
which  has  taken  place  on  the  subject,  it  is  surprising  that 
the  real  value  of  the  potato  should  be  so  little  understood. 
In  its  ordinary  form  it  is  one  of  the  most  perishable  artidea 
of  food  which  we  possess ;  but  it  is  capable  of  being  rendered, 
by  artificial  means  of  an  extremely  simple  character,  not  only 
portable,  but  caoable  of  being  preserved  for  an  almost  inde- 
finite period.  There  is,  in  fauct,  scarcely  any  other  vegetable 
production  capable  of  being  made  to  assume  so  many  forms 
or  of  being  turned  to  account  in  so  many  difierent  ways; 
but  although  this  property  has  been  long  known  to  sden- 
tific  men,  it  is  surprismg  now  little  way  has  hitherto  been 
made  in  putting  tne  lower  classes,  who  are  forced  to  exist 
ahnost  exclusively  on  a  potato  diet,  in  possession  of  this  in- 
formation. 

The  disease  which  made  such  ravages  smong  the  potato 
crop  of  last  season  hts  caused  attention  to  be  fordbly  di- 
rected to  these  &cts,  and  the  conversion  of  the  decaying 
portion  of  the  crop  into  fiirina  was  a  favourite  project.  It 
being  known  that  the  attention  of  Government  was  directed 
to  the  matter,  numerous  statements  on  the  subject  were 

S laced  before  his  Excellency ;  and  among  others  one  firom 
Ir.  Jasper  W.  Rogers,  C.£..  who  had  more  than  ordinary 
ex]>erience.  That  gentlemanv  plan  was  considered  so  very 
satisfactory  that  his  Excellency  the  Lord- Lieutenant  at 
once  gave  directions  that  focillties  should  be  gmnted  for 
having  it  fairly  tested.  Some  of  the  results  of  Mr.  Rogers* 
method  of  making  the  potato  available  aa  food,  in  many 
difierent  forms,  were  exhibited  on  Saturday  last,  in  tiie 
Board*room  of  the  South  Dublin  Union  Workhouse,  before 
the  Guardians  and  a  number  of  other  influential  and  sden- 
tific  persons  in  the  form  of  an  elegant  dejeutuTj  all  the  items 
of  wnich,  with  the  exception  of  coffee,  were  prepared  more 
or  less  from  the  potato  ;  when  a  most  satisfactory  account 
was  afforded  by  lifr.  Rogers,  of  the  different  processes  in 
their  preparation,  with  much  interesting  information  rela- 
tive to  the  value  of  the  potato  itself  which,  he  very  justly 
observed,  is  too  much  overlooked.  Every  one  present  was 
astonished  at  the  rich  treat  provided  on  the  occasion,  which 
consisted  of  soup,  stirabout,  milk  porridge,  jellies,  blanc- 
mange, Spanish  flummery,  and  pastry  of  all  kinds,  made, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  principally  of  the  produce  of  the 
potato,  either  as  meal,  flour,  or  fecuU. 

After  the  gentlemen  present  had  partaken  of  the  various 
preparations,  Mr.  Rogers  observed  tnat  the  preparation  of 
the  meal  end  flour  from  potatoes  was  so  simple  that  it  could 
be  accomplished  in  the  cottage  of  the  poorest  peasant.  He 
then  described  the  component  parts  ot  each  food  upon  the 
table.  The  general  proportion  being  one-half  potatoes: 
some,  however— via.,  milk  porridge,  *^ Scotch  bread,**  ana 
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rock  biflcniU— being  entirely  made  from  it;  alfo  the  fellies, 
blano-mange,  &c.,  prodaoed  from  the  pure  feeuUi^  without 
animal  matter  of  any  kind— in  fact,  no  addition  but  the 
usual  seatonings.  The  soup,  also,  which  appeared  to  be  a 
palatable  and  nutritiouB  food  for  the  lower  classes,  was 
lUted  to  be  made  of  a  small  quantity  of  bacon,  thickened 
with  the  meal  of  the  potato,  and  whidi  was  capable  of  being 
made  in  a  short  period  of  time  at  a  cost  of  about  one  &r- 
thing  per  pint. 

Mr.  Rogers  then  alluded  to  the  general  impression  as  to 
the  want  of  nutritive  power  in  the  potato,  and  deprecated 
the  publication  of  statements  which  were  founded  in  error, 
statmg  that  there  was  ^  littlo»  if  any,  nutriment  in  the  po- 
tato." He  contended  that  the  nutritiTe  properties  of  the 
meal  and  flour  of  potatoes  were  almost,  if  not  entirelT,  equal 
to  that  of  wheat ;  and  then  gare  the  toUowing  anaiysM  of 
each,  assuming  the  constituents,  for  the  support  of  animal 
life,  containedin  regetables,  to  be  starch,  sugar,  and  gluten. 

When  oonyerted  into  meal,  the  potato  contains— 

Starch  and  sugar. 84*08 

Gluten 14-82 

OU    MO 

100- 
Willie  wheat,  converted  into  meal,  contained^ 

Starch  and  sugar 78*20 

Gluten 17-53 

Oil    4-2! 

100- 

Thus  showing  that  the  diffsrenoe  between  the  gluten  was 
but  2|  per  cent,  while  the  stajch  and  sugar  were  more 
abundant. 

The  difference  between  **  meal  and  flour  of  potato,**  pre- 
pared as  recommended,  and  **  farina,**  was  pointed  out  Fa- 
rina is  the  starch  of  the  potato,  taken  from  the  fibre,  and 
contains  nothinj|[  beyond  the  properties  of  starch ;  while 
the  fibre,  which  is  thrown  away  in  the  manu£ioture  of  fa- 
rina, is  rich  in  animal  matter  and  oil,  and  by  being  com- 
bined with  the  farina  or  fecula,  produces  a  meal  or  flour 
closely  analogous  to  that  of  grain.  This  fact  it  was  parti- 
cuhurly  necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  in  order  to  counteract  the 
impression  that  there  was  but  litUe  nutriment  in  potatoes 
—a  strange  one,  where  so  many  millions  lived  on  them  as 
their  only  food. 

A  comparison  was  then  entered  into  between  the  relative 
amount  of  food  obtained  firom  an  acre  of  land  in  wheat  and 
potatoes.  On  this  subject,  Mr.  Rogers  stated  that  he  did 
not  rely  on  his  own  experience,  but  cited  the  authority  of 
practical  men  as  to  produce,  and  of  eminent  scientific  men, 
as  to  the  analysis  ot  the  res^otive  crops,  stating  the  follow- 
ing as  the  result  of  his  inquiry : — 

Starch  &  Sugar.      Gluten.  Oil. 

1  acreof  Wheat  ....     825 lbs.  185 lbs.  451bs. 

1  acre  of  Potatoes  . .   8427  lbs.  604  lbs.  45  lbs. 

Thus  it  appears  that  potatoes  will  produce  of  meal  and 
flour,  FOUR  TiMBs,  nearly,  in  weight,  what  can  be  had  from 
wheat— a  fiict  not  generally  known,  but  which  could  not 
be  contradicted.  He  begged  to  impress  this  startling  fact 
on  the  minds  of  those  who  heard  him,  and  hoped  to  rescue 
the  potato  from  the  calumnies  thrown  upon  it  In  an  esta- 
blishment, such  as  the  South  Dublin  Union  Workhouse, 
containing  from  1,800  to  2,000  persons,  Mr.  Rogers  stated, 
that  from  fifty  to  sixty  paupm  would  be  able  to  prepare  of 

Sotato  meal  and  flour,  by  the  simple  means  in  operation,  a  suf- 
ciency — say,  four  to  five  tons  per  week—for  the  use  of  the 
house,  mixed  with  other  meal,  oy  which  a  saving  would  be 
made  in  the  expenditure  of  the  establishment  of  above 
£1,500  a  vesr.    He  sat  down  midst  much  applause. 

Sir  Robert  Shaw,  Bart,  who  presided  on  the  occasion, 
expressed  his  astonishment  at  what  he  had  seen,  and  at  the 
statements  made  by  Mr.  Rogers,  as  to  the  nutritive  pro- 

Serties  of  the  potato,  compared  with  those  of  com.  which 
iffered  fjp^atly  from  the  impression  which  had  been  nitherto 
on  his  mind,  on  the  subject.  He  would  have  supposed  it 
impossible  to  put  the  potato  into  so  many  diffsrent  terms  as 
they  had  before  them.  They  all  owed  great  obligations  to 
Mr.  Rogers  for  the  handsome  manner  in  which  that  enter- 


tainment had  been  put  before  them,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
Guardians,  he  (the  chairman)  returned  him  thanks.  He 
had  brought  most  valuable  inrormation  before  them,  whidi 
would  be  of  great  use  if  disseminated  through  the  country. 

Mr.  Rogers  returned  thanks,  and  in  doing  so,  observed 
that  his  great  object  was  to  render  the  inanu£soture  of  the 
potato  genera],  henoefomnsrd,  throughout  the  country— not 
alone  for  workhouses  and  jjaiU.  but  tiiat  every  poor  cottier 
might  be  enabled  to  have  his  bread,  his  stirabont,  and  hi* 
soup,  as  well  as  his  boOed  potato— which  could  be  done  by 
teaching  the  people  a  most  simple  process,  capable  of  being 
carried  on  in  every  cottage  in  the  country. 

Considering  the  laige  and  influential  body  of  gentiemen 
before  whom  Mr.  Ro^rs  so  successfully  exnibited  the  good 
account  to  which  our  much-abused  vegetable  may  be  tnmed, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  of  them,  at  least,  will  further 
test  the  advantages  which  he  held  forth.  No  better  expe- 
dient could  have  oeen  adopted  for  showing  the  value  of  the 
potato,  in  a  way  not  likely  to  be  forgotten ;  and  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  although  it  was  extraordinary  circumstances 
which  caused  the  matter  to  be  brought  so  forcibly  under 
pubUc  notice,  yet»  under  ordinary  dreumstanoes,  it  cannot 
DO  questioned  that  a  portion  of  the  crop  may  be  converted 
into  meal  with  great  advantage,  and  be  made  the  means  of 
adding  largely  to  the  comforts  of  our  peasantry.—JrisA 
Farmeri  Joamo^  May,  1846. 


TITHE  COMMUTATION. 

Sib,— As  many  of  your  readers  may  fed  anxious  to  know 
the  result  of  the  com  average  for  the  seven  years  to  Christmas 
last,  published  by  authority  in  the  LontUm  OageUe  of  the  8th 
inst.,  vis. — 

Wheat 7s.  !2|d.  per  imperisl  buthd. 

Bsrley 4s.   Sjd.  ^  i* 

Oats « 2t.lld.  M  n 

I  beg  to  state,  for  their  informatioa,  that  each  £100  of  tithe 
rent-charge  will,  for  the  year  1858,  amonnt  to  £105  16s.  S^d^ 
which  is  a  little  more  than  6  pet  oeat  above  the  last  year's 


The  following  statement,  from  my  forthmming 
Tithe  Commutation  Tables,"  will  show  the  worth  of  £100  of 
tithe  rent-cbaige  for  each  year  sinee  the  passing  of  the  Tithe 
Commutation  Act,  via. :— For  the  year 


1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
18U 


£  s. 
98  13 

97  7 
95  7 

98  15 
102  12 
106  8 
106  12 
104  8 


d. 

1?* 

9 

I: 

2: 

5:; 


18i6 103  17  11: 

1846 102  17  » 

1847 99  18  10: 


1848 
1849 
1860 
1851 
1862 
1868 
1854 
1865 
1856 
1857 
1858 


102  1  0 
100  8  7} 

98  16  10 
96  11 
93  16 
91  13 
90  19 
89  15 
93  18 

99  18 
105  16 


6 

3 


22)  £2,178    2    6i 


Genersl  aversge  for  22  years  ..     £99    0    1^ 
I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servsnt, 

Crajilbs  M.  WiLUcn, 
Actuary  University  Life  Assuranoe  Sodety. 
25,  Suffolk-fltieet,  Pall-Mdl,  Jsn.  9. 
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THE    DIFFERENT    SYSTEMS    OF    DRAINAGE. 


We  are  sometimes  told  that  farmers  ought  to  leave 
their  habits  and  prejudices  at  home,  and  come  to  the 
discussion  of  an  agricultural  subject,  exactly  as  a  lob- 
ster would  if  divest^  of  its  shell.  Let  us  see  how  much 
a  meeting  conducted  on  such  terms  would  be  worth. 
The  cultivation  of  a  dark,  strong,  homogeneous  clay, 
affected  entirely  by  water  on  its  way  from  the  heavens 
downwards  to  the  sea,  and  where  the  principle  has 
been  to  remove  this  as  quickly  as  could  be  effected  by 
open  parallel  ihrrows  on  the  surface,  a  few  feet  distance 
only  apart,  and  intersected  by  parallel  open  drains, 
in  a  cross  direction,  some  20  or  80  yards  asunder. 
Such  a  system  with  one  man  is  the  only  drainage  that 
he  requires  to  effect  his  object. 

The  cultivator  from  another  district  (probably  the 
oolitic),  where  the  soil  is  a  dark  tenacious  clay  at  top,  and 
an  open,  porous,  or  absorbent  soil  below,  is  satisfied  with 
any  depdi  of  drain,  provided  it  is  deep  enough  to  pene- 
trate the  retentive  soil  lying  above,  so  ss  to  give  the 
water  free  admission  to  the  porous  subsoil  below. 
Another,  who  lives  in  a  district  of  greatly  undulating 
surface — with  a  porous  subsoil  on  extensive  or  dislo- 
cated portions,  and  intersected  at  all  angles  with  beds  of 
tenacious  clay  lying  at  various  depths  and  thickness— 
tlie  porous  portion  supplied  and  overcharged  with 
water,  endeavouring,  by  its  own  gravity,  to  force  its 
way  through  it  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  level, 
and  constantly  endeavouring  to  escape  npwards  from 
its  disposition  to  find  a  level,  or  rising  to  the  sur&ce 
by  capillary  attraction  whenever  the  disintegrated  par- 
ticles rest  on  quicksands  below,  already  highly  charged 
with  water— the  resident  in  such  a  district  says  that 
nothing  but  deep-dnioinf;  will  answer,  the  distance 
apart  being  only  secondary;  but  nothing  less  than 
four-feet  drains,  and  in  many  instances  even  twice  that 
depth,  will  suffice  to  rid  the  subsoil  of  its  injurious 
occa|Mmt. 

Again,  we  have  the  farmer  from  a  country  where 
one  uniform  flat  surface  prevails,  and  regularity  of 
subaoil,  are  each  of  themselves  equally  remark- 
able features;  and  he  requires  drains  as  near 
to  each  other,  in  point  of  distance,  as  can  be 
effiscted — 6  yards  apart  at  most,  and  from  26  to 
36  inches  in  depth,  running  parallel  to  each 
other  throughout  the  whole  field.  This  mode  he 
has  found  to  snswer  his  purpose,  and  he  has  no  doubt 
will  equally  answer  for  everyone  else. 

And  thus  might  we  multiply  instances  without  end. 
Bat  as  a  few  invariable  and  unerring  principles  are 
eonnected  with  the  subject,  we  will  endeavour  to  re- 
cord them. 

Ist.  The  specific  gravity  of  water  is  817  times  heavier 
than  air. 

2nd.  By  its  gravity  it  always  has  a  disposition  to 
daeeeod;  but  the  instant  it  meets  with  resistance  it 
exerts  its  force  equally  in  every  other  direction. 

dsrd.  That  force  is  invariably  exerted  until  it  has  found 
a  level,  and  it  can  then  only  be  said  to  be  at  rest 

4tb.  That  whenever  this  equilibrium  is  attained,  it 
Temalns  in  that  state  (stagnant)  until  disturbed. 

5th.  That  in  perforathig  the  soil  with  a  drahi,  that 
portion  nearest  the  drain  is  first  set  in  motion,  and 
this  is  followed  in  successive  rotation  by  the  next 
nearest  portion,  and  so  on  to  the  extent  of  its  action. 

6th.  That  its  action  ceases  wherever  the  compact- 
nees  of  the  soil  is  safficient  to  overcome  the  gravity  of 
the  water  held  in  it  by  sospenaioiu 


6th.  That  water  not  only  descends  by  its  specific 
gravity,  but  ascends  by  capillary  action ;  wherever  the 
lower  portion  of  the  soil  rests  in  water,  the  complete 
disintegration  of  its  particles  facilitate  that  object 

7th.  That  water  passing  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
level  through  the  soil,  always  has  a  tendency  to  rise  to 
the  surface,  and  would  invariably  do  so  unless  inter- 
cepted by  open  or  underground  drains— hence  the 
origin  of  springs. 

8th.  Water,  on  reaching  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
would  continue  to  descend  in  the  soil  until  resisted, 
which  it  invsriably  would  be  whenever  a  porous  soil 
was  preceded  by  a  retentive  one. 

9th.  That  water  in  its  purest  state,  as  rain  water,  is 
slightly  charged  with  ammonia;  but  to  an  inconsidera- 
ble extent,  excepting  after  long  seasons  of  drought. 

10th.  That  water  becoming  stagnant  in  a  soil,  be- 
comes deleterious  to  plants  growing  upon  the  sur&ce, 
the  mineral  deposits,  especislly  iron,  after  entering 
into  its  composition,  rising  towards  the  surface. 

11th.  That  water  i)assiog  through  a  hollow  pipe 
meets  with  reslBtance  produced  by  friction.  A  pipe 
filled  at  one  end  cannot  be  made  to  run  full  at  the 
other. 

12th.  That  water  in  a  drain,  upon  meeting  with  re- 
sistance, will  fill  it  continuously  upwards  until  the 
weight  of  the  column  of  water  overcomes  such  re- 
sistance by  the  pipes  giving  way  at  the  lowest  point. 

13th.  That  the  velocity  with  which  drains  discharge 
themselves  depends  upon  their  inclination  and  the  per- 
meability of  the  soil. 

14th.  The  specific  gravity  of  water  being  greater  than 
that  of  air,  it  invariably  displaces  the  latter  in  the  soil ; 
but  upon  its  removal,  sir  again  occupies  the  space  ori- 
ginally held  by  it,  and  thus  a  continuous  action  is  pro- 
duced in  the  soil. 

15th.  Water  when  frozen  expands,  and  thus,  by  its 
power,  the  hardest  substances  become  broken  up,  or 
have  their  external  surfttces  abraded  by  its  action. 

The  foregoing  is  merely  a  statement  of  those  princi- 
ples which  will  ever  be  coming  into  operation  during 
the  processes  of  draining;  and  by  observlngjwhich  the 
operator  can  seldom  err.  Of  all  scientific  practices, 
that  of  draining  is  of  itself  the  simplest  of  application  ; 
the  merely  perforating  the  subsoil  with  a  hollow 
drain,  at  a  sufficient  depth  must  necessarily  draw  off 
the  accumulation  of  water  held  in  suspension  in  the  ad- 
jacent soil.  If  this  be  tenacious,  from  thirty  to  thirty- 
six  inches,  in  most  cases,  will  be  sufficient,  keep- 
ing in  mind  that,  although  a  greater  depth  might  be 
desirable,  the  cost  of  the  drainage  ought  al- 
ways to  govern  the  proceeding.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  the  subsoil  is  porous  and  charged  with  water, 
flowing  from  a  higher  level,  then  the  drains  must  be 
sufficiently  deep  to  carry  off  the  water,  that  the  soil 
near  the  surfiice  may  not  be  rendered  wet  by  capillary 
action,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  more  complete 
and  minute  the  disintegration  of  the  soil,  the  greater  the 
disposition  of  the  water  from  below  to  ascend  towards 
the  surfoce.  In  some  cases  drains  from  forty  to  fifty 
inches  will  be  requisite. 

In  soils  alternating  in  quick  succession  of  beds  of 
gravel,  sand,  and  clay,  a  few  deep  drains  judiciously 
placed  will  generally  effect  the  drainage  of  large  por- 
tions of  a  field,  remembering  that  the  drain  should 
always  be  cut  so  as  to  intercept  the  water  passiDg  in 
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the  grarel  or  sand  before  it  reaches  the  day,  and  in  a 
parallel  direction  with  the  edge  of  the  deposit.  In  some 
cases  the  merely  perforating  the  clay  in  one  continnous 
line  from  one  gravel  bed  to  another  to  the  lowest  level 
will  also  equally  well  effect  the  object.  The  drains 
mast  invariably  be  deep  enough  to  release  the  gravel 
altogether,  and  a  previous  knowledge  of  their  extent 
and  situation  ought  to  be  ascertained.  No  other 
description  of  draining  is  so  difficult  to  perform  as  this, 
or  when  done,  repsys  so  largely  for  the  operation.  We 
might  go  on  multiplying  precedents  ad  ii]flnitnm ;  but 


it  is  not  our  intention  to  raise  discussion,  so  much  as 
to  point  out  general  principles  to  obviate  it. 

Water  is  the  source  of  sustentation  of  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  kingdoms.  The  agriculturist,  more 
especially  than  all  others,  becomes  subjected  to  its  in- 
fluence. The  smallest  quantity,  either  in  excess  or  de- 
ficiency, is  to  him  severe  injury  or  proportionate  gain. 
If,  therefore,  we  have  cleared  away  any  of  the  im- 
pediments by  which  its  withdrawal  can  be  effected,  we 
have  not  toiled  entirely  in  vain,  even  if  we  only  suc- 
ceed in  obtaining  attention. 


REGENERATION  OF  THE  POTATO  BY  CUTTINGS. 

[tRAKSLATSO      F»01I     the     FRBHOa     OV    THB      «J0t7RNAL     D'AORICULTtTRK     PRATiaVB."] 


The  AgricuUmral  ChronieUf  of  the  first  fortnight  in 
December,  has  in  a  spirited  manner  exposed  both  the 
precipitous  haste  of  the  searchers  after  the  philosopher's 
stone,  and  the  emptiness  of  those  brilliant  panaoese 
which  are  produced  on  all  sides  as  soon  as  a  question  of 
a  somewhat  serious  chsracter  hss  been  brought  before 
the  public*  But  all  this  noise  quickly  subsides  when 
the  cause  which  has  occasioned  it  is  removed,  and  we 
trouble  ourselves  as  little  about  it  afterwards  as  before. 
We  knew  of  no  means  of  preventing  it,  and  submitted 
to  it  with  every  symptom  of  impatience  ;  but  we  do  not 
take  into  account  the'possibility^of  Jts  return.  What  an 
agitation  was  caused  on  the  occasion  of  the  potato 
disease,  of  the  scourge  that  attacked  the  vine,  of  the 
disease  which  was  announced  in  the  beetroot !  Is  there 
any  other  produce  which  is  not  justly  entitled  to  solve 
this  imporunt  problem — **  l^  at  a  ekeap  M9  "  T 
But  how  prompt  are  all  voices,  erewhile  so  noisy,  to 
become  silent  or  to  change  the  theme  !  One  quMtion 
expels  another  even  to  forgetfolnen,  without  the  confu- 
sion it  oocBsioned  having  conducted  to  any  good  end. 

"  A  mountain  in  Itbour  uttered  a  Cry  so  clamorottf, 

Thtt  every  one  ran  it  the  noiie,  beUeving 

It  was  about  to  be  delivered  of  a  city  gresier  tlian  Paris. 

It  brought  forth  a  mooM  1" 

The  potato  disease  is  exhausted,  and,  thank  Ood,  tends 
to  disappear*.  It  has  been  this  season  less  general  and 
less  intense.  We  have  spoken  of  it  much,  but  it  now 
engages  much  less  of  our  attention.  '*  Remedies  are 
powerless  to  heal  this  disease,''  said  the  Agricultural 
Chronieh,  of  the  second  fortnight  of  August )  and,  in 
its  turn,  silence  threatens  to  invade  this  question.  Welove 
to  see  a  thing  worthy  of  attention  remain  "  the  order  of 
the  day"  to  a  complete  solution.  Wliilst  we  have  not 
found  any  means  of  preventmg  the  return  of  the  potato 
disease,  we  think  there  will  be  great  utility  in  bringing 
it  forward  again :  ''  It  is  the  dead  only  that  it  is  needfm 
to  bury."  Besides,  we  are  probably  not  far  from  the 
end. 

A  practical  msn,  leamed*and  modest,  began  in  1849, 
experiments,  which  he  has  renewed  every  year  shice 
then,  having  no  other  object  than  *^  the  regeneration  of 
the  potato.''  His  labours  deserve  to  be  known,  and  his 
experiments  hsfeneed  to  be  repeated  by  a  great  number, 
in  order  to  be  either  oonBrmed  or  invalidated.  In  a 
word,  they  ought  to  be  either  repulsed  or  accepted, 
according  as  numerous  facts,  everywhere  observed,  and 
collected,  establish  or  confate  them. 

M.  Ddcoste,  a  former  military  veterinary  surgeon  at 
S^sanne,  states  that  walkhig  in  his  garden  wholly  occu- 
pied with  the  continuance  and  serious  nature  of  the 
potato  disease,  the  idea  struck  him  of  cutting  some 


*  This  was  written  in  1855. 


stalks  of  that  plant,  and  pricking  them  into  pots 
filled  with  mellow  earth.  He  was  quite  hi  ignorance 
as  to  what  this  first  attempt  might  lead ;  it  was  only  a 
pilot  balloon,  and  it  went  forth  without  pretension  or 
interruption.  The  only  thing  that  the  experimenter 
proposed  to  himself  was  to  observe  carefhlly  and  note 
down  exactly,  all  his  observations.  The  result  was  fa- 
vonrable.  M.  D6coste  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
that  most  of  the  cuttings  that  he  had  planted  followed 
the  ordhiary  phases  of  vegetation.  He  obtained  from 
them  small,  but  perfectly  healthy  tubers,  which  he  after- 
wards employed  in  msking  new  experiments.  Seven 
years  of  consecutive  culture  have  filled  M.  D^eoste  with 
hope  and  confidence  that  he  is  possibly  on  the  eve  of  a 
useful  discovery,  dnteresting  hi  the  highest  degree  to 
the  agricultural  worid ;  and  it  is  certainly  the  least  we 
can  do  to  gire  him  the  opportunity  of  rendering  aft 
account  of  his  experiments*. 

<'  *  Of  all  the  means  employed  for  multiply mg  the  good 
qualities  of  the  potato,^  says  Parmentier,  '  and  to 
prevent  them  degenerating,  there  is  none  more  efficacious 
than  sowing  the  seed.  It  is  necessary  from  time  to 
time  to  renew  and  perfect  in  this  manner  the  species  we 
intend  to  regenerate  and  propagate.' 

**  Unfortunately  a  multitude  of  ezperimenta  have 
hivalidated  this  assertion,  and  proved  that  the  seeds 
have  produced  crops  of  diseased  potatoes. 

'<  Up  to  the  present  time  the  process  by  eattintt 
spears  to  have  a  better  chance,  and  offers  more  certsin 
guarantees  for  the  crop,  than  a  perfectly  healthy  sowhig, 
and  of  which  the  ulterior  products  should  be  exempt 
from  the  disease.  Is  it  not,  to  say  the  least,  to  this  con* 
elusion  that  the  results  of  the  following  experiments 
lead  as  ? 

**Fir9t  Fear.  — In  the  month  of  August  1849  I 
pricked  four  cuttings  of  potatoes  into  a  pot  flUed  with 
a  mixture  of  earth  and  vegetable  mould.  The  stalkS| 
prestfving  their  verdure,  gave  out  vigorous  slioots.  To- 
wards the  b^inning  of  November  the  leaves  faded  fk'om 
maturity,  and  the  stalks  became  dry,  as  at  the  termina- 
tion of  all  healthy  vegetation.  I  then  turned  out  th« 
pot,  and  rummaged  amongst  the  earth,  and  found  at 
each  of  the  cuttings  there  were  tubers,  healthy  hi  ap- 
pearance and  varyhig  in  siie  from  a  hasd*nut  to  a 
walnut. 

«  Second  rear.^In  April,  1850, 1  planted  the  small 
potatoes  prodoeed  from  the  cuttings  of  the  previous 
August^  1849.  In  July  following  I  took  fhim  vigorous 
and  luxuriant  shoots  a  number  of  cuttings,  which  were 
planted  in  different  kinds  of  earth.  This  was  undoubt- 
edly the  most  effectual  means  of  ascertainhig  the  precise 
value  of  the  process,  either  confirming  or  invalidatiflg 
the  results  of  the  preeedhig  erop. 
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'' Pbosd  }ft  MRiditldiii  mcnr«  genortle,  and  dmMqvently 
iM  exMpHofiable  than  in  1849,  thMS  euttingi  jielded 
to  the  eemmoii  lawi  of  T^getation ;  ther  faded  befora 
they  reatmiied  tlMit  Tigoir  which  had  led  me  to  select 
them ;  but  thia  weakness  of  the  stalks  was  of  short 
duration.  These  soon  reoorered  their  primitite  strength, 
and  threw  out  in  good  Ume  new  shoots  foil  of  sap  and 
hope. 

"  I  was  impatient  of  success,  and  wished  to  detect  the 
facts  in  their  progress  and  derelopment,  if  I  mar  so 
express  it.  Daring  the  first  days  of  October  I  took  np 
aome  of  the  cnttings,  and  already  the  roots  showed 
thaaufllTes  well  famished  with  small  tnbera  of  healthy 
appearanee.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  leaye  them 
to  inertaae  in  siie  and  reach  matnrity ;  and  in  NoTember 
I  gathered  potatoea  of  eioeUent  qnaJityi  and  weighing 
an  the  aTerage  from  30  to  34  grammes  (aboat  1  oa!). 

"  Tfurd  Tear. ^The  crop  of  1850  famiahed  me  with 
tiie  aeed  of  my  plantation  of  1851,  which  was  made  in 
April,  like  the  preceding  one.  The  5th  of  Jnly  I  took 
cuttings,  which  were  again  pricked  into  yarioos  kinds 
of  mould;  the  crop  was  taken  up  on  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember, before  completely  mature:  it  was  at  once 
abundant,  and  fine  in  the  quality  ofjthe  tubers,  which 
were  sent,  with  the  cuttings  attached,  to  the  exposition 
of  agricultoral  producta  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
ChaIona*snr-Mame. 

"  Fburih  K«ar.~The  potatoes  of  the  harrest  of  1851 
were  planted  the  25th  of  March,  1852,  namely^lst,  in 
dry  sand,  such  as  is  used  in  paving  the  streets ;  2nd,  In 
a  aandy  earth  {  3rd,  in  a  calcareoas  earth ;  4tb,  in  an 
earth  with  clayey  subsoil ;  5th  and  lastly,  in  an  earth 
aaid  to  be  of  good  quality,  both  by  nature  and  ita  state 
of  cultiyatioo. 

<'The  10th  of  June  I  separated  cuttings  which  I 
planted  in  the  same  soil  as  that  of  the  plante  from  which 
they  were  taken. 

"  According  to  the  proportions,  the  crop  was  satis- 
hetarf  in  each  kind  of  soil.  The  cuttings  pricked  in 
tlie  diy  sand  were  frequently  watered.  The  tubers  had 
a  thin  and  gloesy  skin,  a  firm  and  close  pulp  containing 
litde  wegptable  water,  and  presenting  to  the  taste  the 
flavour  of  potetoes  of  first  quality. 

"  Towarda  the  25th  of  July  I  had  been  able  to  take 
aaw  cuttings  from  the  first,  and  plant  them  in  their  turn, 
and  I  obteined  from  them  a  crop  as  abundant  and  fine. 
Tile  Tegetetion  of  the  first  cuttings  was  so  actire  and 
tigorona  that  I  hate  measured  stalks  from  half  a  metre 
to  one  metre  in  height  (or  from  15  to  30  ioches).  The 
tubers  taken  fromlthe  good  earth  weighed  from  150  to 
235  pammea  (or  from  4|  to  71  oz.). 

''The  experiment  of  1852  presented  this  peculiarity, 
that  the  planting  produced  three  crops  In  the  same 
aaaaoQ,  one  the  produoe  of  the  tuber  itself,  the  two  others 
from  flucoessiye  cuttings. 

'*  The  heU  hate  been  repeated  precisely  the  same  in 
1853,  1854,  and  1855,  and  they  appear  so  much  the 
more  oonchisiye  that  they  hate  left  nothing  to  wish  for, 
eltber  in  regard  to  the  abundance  of  the  crop  or  the 
good  quality  of  the  tubers.  The  disease  has  not  ap- 
peared daring  the  vegetotion  of  the  cuttings,  and  the 
potato    obUined  was  excellent  to  eat   and  easy   to 


If  we  were  allowed  to  gi?e  our  conclusion,  w*  should 

From  these  seven  years  of  conscientious  experiment 
it  follows  that  from  potatoes  planted  in  March  or  April 
we  Bwy  in  Jane  or  July  toke  from  each  bundi  some 
staUka,  plant  them  with  the  precautions  usual  in  like 
esses,  and  in  the  following  October  obtein  from  the 
euctinga  a  crop  equal  to  that  of  the  primitire  plantetion 
withoat  the  latter  suiTering  from  it  in  any  manner  what* 
eicr.    In  realtty»  the  aepuratlon  of  the  branches  iimade 


suiBelently  above  the  aoO  to  aUow  of  there  i 
the  Btalk,  thus  cut,  moat  firequently  two  eyes  (axil  of 
the  leaves),  from  whenos  spring  new  ahoota.  which  will 
amply  sutAce,  with  the  non-mutUated  stalks,  for  the 
complete  development  of  the  plant  and  the  proper  evo- 
lution of  the  tubers  it  ought  to  produce. 

"  The  pulling  T>f  the  bunches  of  potetoes  proceeding 
from  the  cuttiogs  has  constantly  yielded  a  crop  equal  to 
that  of  the  bunches  which  had  not  had  their  stalks  sup- 
pressed. 

*'  In  the  diseased  potetoes  the  first  signs  of  the  disorder 
exhibit  themselves  upon  the  italka  which  first  turn 
yellow,  and  sooner  or  later  acquire  a  deep  brown  colour, 
then  quite  black  and  eaay  to  be  perceived.  Sometimes, 
however,  in  timea  of  drought,  the  spote,  instead  of  turn- 
ing black,  assume  a  leaa  decided  tint,  and  become 
bleached,  whilst  the  stalk  driee  up. 

"  In  making  cuttlnga  for  transplanting,  we  choose  care- 
fully the  most  vigorous  branches  upon  the  most  healthy 
stools.  In  this  above  all  lies  the  advantage  of  the  process; 
for  if  in  the  number  of  cuttings  any  diseased  stalks  are 
selected,  they  will  soon  be  endangered ;  the  vegetetion 
will  be  arrested,  the  branchea  dried  up,  before  they  are 
able  to  produce  anything.  The  disease  will  thua  be 
stifled  in  ite  birth.  This  is  wonderfully  ezplaioed.  Once 
separated  from  ite  oentre  of  life,  the  stalk  that  is  about 
to  be  planted  needs  all  the  integrity  of  ite  organs,  to 
attract  and  to  assimiUte  to  itself,  after  a  proper 
elaboration,  all  the  materials  necessary  to  ite  develop- 
ment, and  the  complete  evolution  of  all  iu  parte.  The 
diseased  stelk  offers  none  of  these  oondiUons,  so  indis- 
pensable to  its  preservation,  for  the  parte  most  essential 
to  ite  existence  are  the  most  afi^ected  (epidermis  utricles 
fibres  of  the  Endophlnum,  &c.) ;  consequanUy  it  is  aoon 
weakened,  and  ceases  to  live. 

"By  the  process  of  cutting,  therefore,  we  should 
have  no  more  to  fear  from  diseased  seed,  since  we  can 
make  use  of  no  other  than  perfectly  healthy  plante. 

"  In  any  and  every  case  the  cuttings  seem  to  possess 
a  very  great  and  real  advantage  over  seed,  even  on  the 
sapposition  that  this  latter  (what  experience  does  not 
warrant  us  in  believing)  oiTers  all  the  guarantees  desi^ 
rable  for  the  regeneration  of  the  plant  so  deeply  affected. 
In  fact,  in  order  to  renew  the  plant  by  way  of  sowing, 
it  is  neoessary  to  wait  the  crop  of  the  aeed,  and  thua 
lose  a  whole  seaaon ;  nor  is  it  less  necessary  to  obtahi  it 
of  good  quality ;  and  upon  that  point  the  uncertahity 
laste  during  a  whole  year.  With  cutting,  on  the  con^* 
trary,  we  i^tain  two  crops  during  the  same  season. 

"  Let  us  not  forget  to  stete  that  it  is  indispensable  to 
allow  to  t^e  cutting  as  many  eyes  as  possible,  for  from 
this  part  of  the  stelk  spring  the  tubers.  The  abundance 
of  the  crop  is  consequently  strictly  dependent  on  them* 

"  The  culture  of  the  cuttings  presente  nothing  parti- 
cular, demanding  only  the  ordinary  oonditiona  required 
otherwise  by  all  the  weeded  plante^a  light  and  deep 
soil,  that  yields  easily  to  the  development  of  the  tubers. 

*'  In  case  of  drought,  it  speaks  for  itself;  we  must 
not  neglect  to  water  at  the  commencement  of  the 
planting. 

* '  One  more  word,  in  conclusion.  Admitting  that  the 
reproduction  of  the  poteto  by  cutting  gives  only  the 
means  so  much  sought  after,  of  regenerating  that  plant, 
our  experimente  will  not  less  have  demonstrated  to  a 
oertain  extent,  that  with  a  aingte  sowing  we  may  crop 
several  times  in  the  same  aeaaon.  Had  we  obtained  only 
this  result,  still  we  should  have  congratulated  oorselvea 
on  having  devoted  seven  years  of  experiment  in  finding 
it.  Let  others  now  add  to  the  facte  which  we  have  col- 
lected, by  renewing  them,  the  sanction  they  necessarily 
require  before  beii^  adopted  in  the  general  agricultural 
practice." 

The  wiahea  of  M.  D6oosto  will  certainly  be  heard. 

i2 
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Africultore  has  oaaaed  to  be  a  praeOoe  of  mere  routine; 
and  it  knows  bow  to  fnlftl  the  task  imposed  upon  it. 
It  has  Bufiered  too  much  from  the  scourge  to  which  M. 
P6coste  believes  he  has  disco? ered  a  preventi? e,  not  to 


submit  to  attempts  oondusive,  by  their  importance,  the 
easy  meana  whicui  is  reoommended  to  it  by  a  oonsdentions 

I  experimenter,  and,  better  still,  by  a  wealthy  man. 

I  (Signed)    Euo.  Gayot. 


WENLOCK    FARMER'S    CLUB. 
LECTURE  ON   ARTIPICUL  MANURES,  BY  PROFESSOR  VOEIXJKER. 


A  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Wenloek  Firmert'  Clnb 
was  held  at  the  Raven  Inn,  on  Monday,  Dec  21,  to  hear  t 
lecture  on  the  "  Agricnltural  and  Commercial  Valne  of  Arti- 
ficial Mannret,'*  bj  Dr.  Aoguitos  Voelcker. 

Dr.  VoBLCKKR  oommeDced  hj  obaenringthst  there  ate  two 
dauet  of  persons  who,  upon  the  subject  of  the  ntility  of  agri- 
cultural chemistry,  entertain  diametrically  opposed  opinions. 
One  of  them  thiok  nothing  more  is  necessary  for  successful 
fsrming  tbau  to  read  one  or  two  books  upon  agricultnril  che> 
mistry,  aud  perhaps  Mr.  Mechi's   letters,  or  some  similar 
popular  tresti»e,  coutaining  a  strange  admixture  of  science  and 
practice  ;  aud  this  kind  of  knowledge  they  beUeve  will  enable 
a  man  to  dispense  with  that  fast  amount  of  experience  which 
every  one  who  has  tried  hia  hsnd  at  farming  knows  is  requi- 
site, no  matter  how  dever  a  man  may  be,  if  he  would  make  a 
living  by  farming ;  while  the  other  class  think  that  agricul- 
tural chemistry,  like  all  other  sciences,  is,  to  use  a  plain  word, 
all  "  humbug."    The  truth  here,  as  in  many  other  things,  lies 
in  the  middle.    A  mere  knowledge  of  science  will  never  make 
a  man  a  good  farmer ;  but  at  the  same  time,  it  is  of  very  great 
advantsge  if,  in  addition  to  practical  experience,  he  has  a 
knowledge  of  the  prindples  of  science.    Moreover,  young  men 
with  a  scientific  knowledge  would  make  much  greater  progress 
in  useful  experience  than  others  who  were  ignorant  of  the 
prindples  of  chemistry.    The  great  utility  of  science  to  farm- 
ug  is  not  so  much  direct  as  indirect— it  does  not  dispense 
with  that  practice,  without  which  no  excellency  conld  be 
acquired,  but  enables  the  farmer  to  make  better  use  of  it 
Very  frequently,  in  lectures  of  that  description,  the  mistake 
was  made  of  aiming  at  too  much — a  large  number  of  subjects 
were  mixed  up  together,  and  the  audience  went  away  more  or 
less  muddled.    It  was  also  not  unfrequently  thought  that  in 
order  to  make  an  impression  a  little  exsggeration  was  neces- 
sary.   The  very  fact,  however,  that  this  club  had  exutcd,  and 
kept  up  with  spirit  for  a  number  of  years,  was  a  sufBdent 
reason,  if  he  hsd  no  other,  why  he  should  not  attempt  in  this 
way  to  create  a  little  temporary  exdtement.    He  should 
confine  himself  to  one  very  important  subject — that  of  artificial 
manures,  and  attempt  to  convey  some  views  on  the  subject, 
which  he  trusted  would  be  of  some  nse  in  their  practice  as 
farmers  (Hear,  hear).    There  could  be  no  question  as  to  the 
great  improvements  which  have  taken  place  since  srtifidal 
manures  have  been  introduced  into   farming.     The  great 
demand  for  artificial  manures  is  the  best  proof  that  in  many 
instances  they  have  not  been  misapplied,  for  no  man  will 
spend  money  for  a  succession  of  years  upon  something  which 
brings  him  no  useful  result.    The  fact,  therefore,  tlut  new 
companies  and  new  businesses  are  started  almost  everywhere, 
proves  that  artificial  manures,  when  judiciously  applied,  are  a 
great  boon  to  the  agricultural  community.    Within  the  last 
three  or  four  years  manufscturers  of  artifidil  manures  have 
sprung  up  like  mushrooms,  and  it  was  therefore  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  some  inferior  descriptions  have  been  offered 
to  the  notice  of  the  firmer.    It  mnit  slao  not  be  forgotten 
that  in  many  instances  artificial  manures  have  proved  complete 
fulures.    The  question,  therefore,  arose.  What  is  the  reason 
of  these  failures?     It  was    not  always  easy  to  discover 
the  reason.     In  some  cases  artifidsl  manurea  have  been 
i^judidously  applied ;  t.  e.,  in  too  large  or  too  small  quanti- 
ties.   He  had  seen  guano  used  in  quantities  that  would  cer- 
tainly do  more  harm  than  good— too  large,  that  was,  for 
the  soils  or  crops  to  which  it  was  applied,  to  the  ezdnsion  of 
fsrm-yard  manure  and  other  manures  more  suited  for  root 
crops.    In  passing,  he  observed  that  guano  should  not  be 
need  generally  upon  any  soils  for  crops  dependent  upon  the 
devebpment  of  the  roots.    For  turnips,  mangolds,  and  other 
root  crops,  the  mannre  should  have  a  hnge  proportiOB  of  bone 


material— phoiphatea,  as  the  chemists  called  them.    In  i 
cases  again,  the  failure  muat  be  attributed  to  the  artifidal 
manure  which  baa  been  supplied ;  and  he  grieved  to  say  that 
in  the  present  day  there  waa  a  mndi  larger  number  of  mferior 
than  superior  kinds  of  manurea  sold.    The  diagrams  would 
show  the  analyses  of  different  kinds  of  manure.    One  of 
them  was  the  London  Eoonomical,  which  at  one  time  made  a 
great  noise,  and  was  used  in  different  parts  of  England  and 
Scotland.    It  was  accompanied  by  a  small  vdume  of  testimo- 
nials, all  speaking  of  it  as  a  moat  eflBdent  mannie ;  whereaa  it 
contained  nothing  which  was  known  as  possessing  fertilising 
properties  in  a  very  high  degree.    If  any  good  effect  had 
therefore  been  produced  by  iu  application,  it  mnstbeattri^ 
buted  rather  to  the  good  fsrming,  or  to  an  nnoommooly  good 
season,  which,  as  was  wdl  known,  often  waa  more  effective 
than  the  best  manure  (Hear,  hear).  And  indeed  it  waa  aUnoet 
imposdble  by  experiments,  continued  even  for  two  or  three 
seasons,  to  aicertain  the  practical  value  of  a  mannre ;  but  in 
the  long  run  a  really  good  manure  will  be  found  ont.    He 
remembered  the  time  when  there  were  almoat  aa  many  people 
sgaintt  guano  as  there  were  now  for  it.    Not  very  long  sgo 
hardly  any  purchaser  for  bones  conld  be  found ;  and  even  now 
no  bonea  were  used  on  the  continent,  hence  the  large  impor- 
Utions  of  that  artide  to  this  country.    Everybody  knew  that 
artifidd  manurea  were  more  cfficadona  under  aome  circum- 
stances than  othen ;  and  why  ?    Beeanse  the  effect  produeed 
by  artifidd  manure  would  be  just  in  proportion  as  it  supplied 
the  ingredients  which  were  deficient  in  the  soiL    Artifidd 
manurea  sometimea  Idled  too,  by  reason  of  the  mechanical 
condition  of  the  land  bebg  such  that  it  conld  not  produce  its 
Intimate  results.    For  instance,  fresh  bone-dust  does  not  act 
upon  the  soil  at  dl  for  the  first  yesr,  very  little  the  second, 
and  only  a  partid  effect  the  third.    For  want  of  sufBdent  air 
the  materid  remains  very  much  in  the  condition  after  the  first 
six  or  twdve  mouths  in  which  it  is  put  in.    Excess  of  mois- 
tura  was  often  another  reason  why  manures  were  unproductive. 
Without  good  drdning  no  amount  of  artificial  or  naturd 
manure  would  produce  a  very  large  crop.    It  would  be  seen 
then  that  the  practical  effieacy  of  artifidd  manurea  ia  known 
by  a  variety  of  drcumstancea ;  and  it  would  also  be  dear 
that  the  commercid  vdue  of  artifidd  manure  doea  not  necea- 
sarily  coindde  with  its  praeticd  efficacy— the  commercid  vdue 
of  artifidd  manure  being  much  more  fixed  in  its  dmracter 
than  the  praeticd  vdue.    For  instance,  under  aome  drcum- 
stances  line  produced  an  astonishing  effect  upon  the  land ;  in 
other  cases  none  whatever.    In  the  neighbourhood  of  Ciren- 
cester no  good  farmer  limes ;  and  upon  examination  the  soils 
are  found  to  contahi  snlBdent  lime  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  growing  crop.    In  the  genertlity  of  casea,  however,  the 
soil  does  not  partake  of  the  character  of  the  subjacent  rock 
— most  of  our  soils  being  soils  of  transportation,  and  do  not 
belong  exsctly  to  the  rock  on  which  they  rest.    Hence  a 
general  geological  knowledge  will  not  be  a  sufficient  prac- 
tical guide — nothing  short  of  an  examination  of  tba  snrfhce 
will  dedde  when  a  man  should  lime  and  when  not.    The  prae- 
ticd efficiency  of  artifidd  manure  is  determined  by  expe- 
rience, and  does  not  necessarily  cdodde  with  the  price  at 
which  it  is  boucht  in  the  market,  but  on  ita  particular  adapta- 
tion to  the  land  where  it  is  applied.    In  moat  adb  phosphoric 
add  was  defidcnt,  and  hence  really  effective  manures  contained 
a  very  cousiderable  proportion  of  phosphates.     Again,  in  aoa>e 
descriptions  of  produce— corn,  &c.~ammoniacd  matter  waa  of 
very  great  utility,  because  ammoniacal  ingredienta  were  gene- 
rdly  deficient  in  the  aoil.    It  was  also  found  that  alkaHae 
matter,  potash  and  soda,  produced  very  great  effeeU  when  ap- 
pUed  to  the  land.    Thia  waa  the  eondmsioa,  then,  to  whkh 
they  must  sirive :  phosphates^  and  sahatanees  which,  on  da- 
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B,  •>•  iMdy-tantd  taaoaia;  MbitaBees  ooBtaii- 
lagBitrogen;  aod  aUtfiiie  mattert,  nore  etpedall j poCaih, 
an  tha  mott  uiTaMUy  efBdcDt  manaret.  These  aie  alto  the 
Bore  expeuive  mannriBg  eosititiieiiti,  to  that  to  tome  extent 
thepractieal  and  eoaoiercia]  ?alue  of  artificial  manure  go  hand 
in-band ;  bnt,  on  the  other  hand,  it  woold  be  wrong  ai ways  to 
determine  what  you  ihonld  pay  for  artifieitl  manure  by  the 
effeet  whieh  it  prodoeee.  In  eome  caees  he  had  eeen  anper- 
phoaphatca  applied  upon  lands  which  contained  in  themtelfea 
a  large  quantity  of  phosphates,  and  therefore  the  extra  supply 
did  no  good  whatever.  These,  howerer,  were  exoeptionsl  cases, 
and  didf  not  often  occur.  The  question— and  a  very  important 
one  it  was— then  arose :  what  description  of  manure  oight 
you  to  use  ?  and  secondly,  what  ought  yon  to  pay  for  a  ma- 
nure of  a  ecrtain  character  I  No  person  should  understand  so 
well  as  the  fSumer  himself  what  is  really  required  for  his  par- 
ticular form;  and  in  practical  matters  no  fixed  rule  can  be 
laid  down.  Some  general  hints  may  be  thrown  out  which 
bave  been  eollected  from  a  number  of  experiences  in  various 
districts,  which  are  useful  as  a  basis ;  and  it  is  from  the  expe- 
rieoee  of  farmers  living  in  many  counties  in  England  and  Scot- 
land we  know  that,  generally  speaking,  ammoitiacal  or  nitro- 
genous matters  are  peculiarly  beneficial  to  com  erope.  In 
making  th*8  statement,  he  left  entirely  untouched  the  ques- 
tion whether  mineral  substances  are  not  an  advantage  in  some 
instances  for  com.  He  knew  that  they  were.  But,  on  the 
whole,  substances  rich  in  nitrogen  areapiriied  with  great  benefit 
to  corn  crops.  Hence  good  rotten  dung  was  better  than  fresh 
manure,  because  weight  for  weight  it  contained  a  larger 
■mount  of  nitrogen.  He  wished  them  to  understand  that  he 
did  not  recommend  well-rotted  dung  under  all  circumstances; 
because  it  wu  generally  better  to  take  the  manure  as  fresh  as 
possible,  and  get  all  that  waa  valuable  out  of  it  upon  the  land, 
out  because  rotten  manure  contained  a  larger  amount  of  nitro- 
gen in  the  shape  of  ammoniacal  salt,  it  generally  produced 
greater  effects  than  the  fresh.  So  with  gnano-Ht  smsU  quan- 
tity of  this  produesd  such  cxtrsordinsry  result*,  because  it 
eootaiaed  in  one  cwt.  as  much  ammonia  as  a  ton  of  well- 
rotted  Csrmyard  manure.  The  effect  of  manures  did  not  depend 
upon  anything  mysterious.  Manure  from  half- starved  animals 
would  never  be  very  good,  no  matter  how  much  it  was  turned, 
and  it  wss  not  the  mere  rotting  that  made  it  good.  IngoodPera- 
▼ian  gnano  there  was  from  16  to  17  per  cent,  of  ammonia. 
It  was  important  that  they  should  recollect  that  there  was 
a  great  difference  between  good  Peravian  guano  and  that 
which  had  been  brought  over  since  the  best  layers  had  been 
desied  away.  In  good  guano  there  was  also  a  large  propor- 
tion of  phoephates  or  bone  earth.  The  solid  part  of  bones 
couisU  of  phosphorie  add  and  lime,  and  this  would  explain 
why  it  is  that  good  guano  produces  a  good  effect  upon  tur- 
nips. Bxperience  had  likewise  shown  that  phosphoric  ma- 
nures were  especially  beneficial  to  root  crops — bone  dust 
aed  some  inferior  kinds  of  goano^  having  phosphate  of  lime 
■a  their  characteristic  constituents,  were  the  msnures  best 
adapted  to  turnips,  mangolds,  et  cetera.  Alkaline  salts  was 
a  very  good  manure  for  root  crope.  It  would  be  admitted  by 
all  who  had  any  experience  in  the  application  of  artificial 
manures,  that  guano  and  superphosphate  were  the  two  most 
valuable,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  that  could  possibly 
be  used  in  sgrieulture.  Gusno,  it  wss  well  known,  wss  the 
moet  successful  agency  they  could  apply  to  wheat  or  grain 
and  grass  lands,  while  superphosphate  was  most  applicable  to 
roots.  Ssldanha  guano,  which  was  cheaper  than  the  best 
Peruvian,  produced  a  better  result  when  applied  to  roots, 
hceanse  it  contained  more  phoiphate.  If  they  depended  en- 
tirely npoo  guano  they  woold  have  too  much  leaf  and  not 
sufllcieot  bulk.  A  series  of  experiments  which  he  had  con- 
tiaaed  for  four  years  convinced  him  that  they  could  not  dis- 
pense entirdy  with  ammonia  for  root  crops,  but  it  produced 
freqoeotly  more  harm  than  good.  To  spend,  therefore,  a 
hige  sun  in  buying  ammonia  (which  is  a  very  expensive 
m^eria])  for  root  crops  waa  to  make  a  great  practicsl  blun- 
dsi ;  for  phoephate  was  one-seventh  the  coet,  and  produced 
infinitoly  better  results  when  applied  to  roota.  Commerdslly 
spssking,  ammonis  is  the  most  expensive  ingredient  used  in 
saperpbosphates.  Alkaline  salts,  which  are  occasionally 
fonad  in  artificial  manures,  are  likewise  expensive  materials 
•—too  expensive,  in  fact,  to  be  used  with  sdvsntage  in  agri- 
caltme.  For  this  reaaoo  moet  artificial  manures  do  not  eon- 
tsinapy  appcedable  quantity  of  theee  expensive  salta— the 
cieet  they  produce  upon  the  land  is  not  oommensnrate  with 


Bearing  in  mbd,  tim,  that  tbe  vahii  of  artifi- 
cial manures  is  to  oe  ,    -        -         - 
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estimated  by  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
(ammonia)  and  phoephates  which  they  contain,  there  wMdd 
be  no  difficulty  in  applying  this  test  to  the  different  manures  sold 
to  fhrmers.  Tbe  Economic  Manure,  to  which  he  had  referred, 
contained  very  little  of  theee  ingredients.  A  umple  of  Mexican 
guano  (as  would  be  seen  flrom  the  diagram)  contained  only  18 
per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime  (one-t^rd  of  thst  contained  in 
bone  dust)  and  a  mere  trace  of  ammonia.  Another  manure, 
advertiied  as  the  very  essence  of  Peravian  guano,  eontitted 
chiefly  of  bumt  day,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  a  little  sheep's 
dung.  (Lsughter.)  The  learned  professor  then  directed 
attention  to  the  diagrams  showing  the  composition  of  the 
best  guano  (for  com)  and  the  best  superphosphates  for  root 
crops.  Theee  manures  varied  considerably  in  tbdr  compo- 
nent ports,  and  their  effect  when  applied  to  the  land  must 
also  be  vastly  different.  In  one  of  the  samples  it  would  be 
seen  that  there  was  not  more  then  a  fourth  as  much  phos- 
phate as  thst  oontained  in  another  ssmple.  In  the  highest 
there  was  no  less  than  40  per  cent,  of  soluble  and  insoluble 
photphstes,  and  this  could  not  be  sold  for  less  than  £12  per 
ton.  With  this  exception  the  other  msnures — though  vsry- 
ing  so  muoh  in  quality — ^were  about  the  same  price,  from  £6 
to  £7  10s.  How  could  you  ascertain  which  really  wss  the 
most  valuable  artide  ?  To  take  it  up,  and  smdl  it,  in  order 
to  discover  itsquslity,  was  simply  ridiculous.  In  the  course 
of  the  year  he  examined  sosse  hundred  specimens  of  super- 
phosphates ;  yet  he  had  not  yet  attained  to  that  practical 
acquaintanoe  with  it  to  be  able  by  looking  at  it  to  ascertain 
whether  it  was  good  or  bad.  They  all  looked  very  much  alike, 
and  smeUed  more  or  less  disagreeable.  In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  as  he  had  said,  the  former  wants  dther  guano  or  super- 
phoephate,  and  he  should  confine  himself  to  these  manures. 
As  to  guano,  when  fsrmers  buy  this  they  ought  to  recdve  in 
writing  a  guarantee  that  it  really  is  genuine  Peravian  with 
which  they  are  supplied.  But  if  there  is  any  suspidon,  a  very 
nmple  teet  would  prove  whether  it  is  well  grounded  or  not. 
A  trustworthy  opinion  of  its  genuineness  could  be  obtsined  at 
the  moderate  expense  of  seven  or  eight  shillings.  Without 
this,  however,  good  Peravian  guano  has  such  marked  qualities, 
and  varies  so  little  in  its  composition,  that  any  one  may  for 
himself  asoertsin  its  quality.  When  burned  it  should  leave 
one-third  of  itself  a  perfectiy  white  ash — adulterated  guano 
producM  more  ash,  and  is  coloured ;  this  ash,  on  being  dis- 
solved in  add,  should  leave  no  perceptible  amount  of  sand. 
At  any  rate,  it  would  be  easy  to  obtain  in  writing  from  the 
dealer  a  guarantee  that  what  he  supplied  is  genuine.  Super- 
phosphate is  a  manure  that  can  be  prodaced  in  a  varied  of 
ways.  Its  efilcacy  depending,  unlike  thst  of  guano,  on  the 
amount  of  phosphates  it  contains ;  and  not  only  upon  the 
amount  of  material,  but  upon  the  stste  of  prepsration  it  haa 
undergone.  Between  soluble  and  insolable  phosphstes  there 
wss  a  great  difference,  not  only  in  their  efficacy,  but  in 
the  expense  to  which  the  manufocturer  is  at  to  produce 
them.  Manuring  constituents  to  enter  into  plants  must  be- 
come soluble ;  phosphates,  when  in  a  condition  to  be  readily 
tsken  up  by  plants,  must  be  fsr  more  effiesdoos  than  the  ume 
constituenU  in  a  stste  in  which  they  cannot  be  abeorbed  by 
the  rootlets.  To  illustrate  this,  a  valuable  raw  msterisl  wss 
coprolite,  or  fosnl  remsins,  which  had  been  not  altogether  cor- 
rectly termed  coprolites.  Thst  term  signified  the  petrified  ex- 
crement of  animals ;  but  the  substances  known  as  coprolites 
were  in  reality  the  fossil  bones  of  those  animals  which  in  dis- 
tant sges  inhabited  the  regions  where  they  were  found. 
They  were  also  more  correctly  known  by  the  name  of  pseudo- 
croprolitee,  and  were  in  reality  nothing  more  than  fossil  bones. 
With  regard  to  their  composition  he  might  observe  thst  they 
did  not  contsin  any  organic  matter;  they  conUined  only 
mineral  substances,  and  amongst  others  pbojphtte  of  Ume.  In 
its  crade  state,  however,  this  phosphate  was  of  no  use  whst- 
ever ;  it  produced  no  effect,  no  matter  how  findy  it  was  pow- 
dered. He  had  tried  it  repeatedly,  some  dght  years  ago;  and 
although  finely  powdered,  it  remained  insoluble,  even  when 
attacked  by  acetic  add.  Hence  there  waa  alwaya  some  risk  of 
baviog  a  portion  of  insdnble  and  usdess  msterial  in  super- 

Ehosphstes.  Bones  were  rendered  only  soluble  by  expending 
trge  sums  of  money  in  buying  expensive  adds;  hence  soluble 
bone  earth  is  worth  at  least  three  timm  aa  much  aa  it  is  in  ite 
crade  state  as  insoluble  phoephate.  It  msy  be  asked  if,  when 
theee  adds  came  into  contact  with  the  tender  fibre  of  tha 
plant,  would  tbej  not  be  iijurioua  to  it?  There  was,  howtveri 
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is  moit  aoUa  a  uUutd  pronrfim  ifMiia*  ttoi  tibera  wu  gtie- 
ntM  in  tke  Mil  lime,  or  oxUa  ot  iron,  or  Almnint,  or  •9m$ 
otktr  Muliditiit,  whidi  iiMtrtliiid  tay  tiidi  effeot.  £fOB 
oil  of  fitriol  waa  aooo  diaperMd  and  nontiraliaoil  by  tiMoa  oobp 
atitnante.  Wkaa  appliad  to  Uni,  thofofotf,  tha  anperpkoaphata 
baaaaa  inaolubla.  Hanaa  it  did  not  ontar  into  tha  eompoailion 
or  tha  plant  u  applied.  But  tkaj  vonld  bo  incUnad  to  aik 
what  waa  the  ? ahie  of  tha  ■unnre  if  it  did  not  enter  into  the 
oompoaition  of  the  plant  iauBodiatalj  on  ita  application  ?  To 
thii  ha  woold  raply  that  the  giaat  valna  of  aoperphoaphato 
w»a  owing  to  ita  aub-diYiakm,  nr  in  ita  Indy  difidad  condi- 
tion it  poaaaaaad  propertiaa  differing  very  materially  Acorn 
ordinary  inaolnble  phoaphato  of  lime.  The  Icctnrar  took  a 
■olntion  of  bone  dttaolved  in  add,  to  vhieh  he  added  am- 
monia. The  reanlt  waa,  that  the  whole  of  the  phoaphato  w»a 
landemd  totttbla^  the  aelation  appeariag  to  be  oonreitad  into  a 
thick  glutinona  auaa.  In  thia  fioaly-diTided  8tato»  it  waa  caaily 
taken  np  by  the  plant.  Thii  he  illnttrated  by  adding  to  the 
pfoclpitated  phoaphato  tome  atroog  vinegar  (aeatio  aeid),  when 
the  whole  waa  instantly  diaaolved,  although  thia  aomparatively 
weak  add  wonld  tcanaly  have  had  any  aOioa  en  boaia-dnat,  if 
applied  in  the  list  initnnee  ;  thai  ahowing  that  by  reaorting 
to  thii  mode  they  obtained  the  advantage  of  more  eneigatie 
aetian.  Pounded  or  ground  bonea  coold  never  be  divided  into 
aaah  lae  pattielfi^  or  spread  ao  aqoilly  or  evmily  over  the  aoil, 
•a  eoaU  be  accompliahed  whea  diaeolved  in  themanmnr  he  had 
daaaribed  )  and  their  balk  greatly  inereaaed,  lor  the  one  waa 
manhaaical  action  and  the  other  waa  ehemical.  When  boaea 
were  oaed  flrat  it  waa  naual  to  break  them  iato  ona*iiich 
nieeea ;  when  they  beeame  dearer  they  were  radaoed  to  eaa- 
half  the  aisa^  for  the  laiBMr  diacovered  that  whea  more 
aniformly  apiaad  half  the  qaantity  waa  Jaat  aa  good.  And  ao 
in  the  applieation  of  artiilcial  aMwaam  it  waa  everything  to 
have  it,  aot  here  and  there,  but  well  diatiibntod,  ao  that  the 
rootaof  the  plaat  oonld  reaoh  it,  and  take  up  the  iagrediBnto 
eongcnial  to  ito  growth.  Some  peraona  oontended  that  it  waa 
an  advantage  to  have  a  portion  of  the  phoaphato  inadoUt,  in 
order  that  it  may  remain  after  the  rain  had  washed  away  the 
adnble  portion,  to  maintain  the  after-growth  of  the  plant 
This  waa  all  moenahiae  and  theory,  and  never  oould  have  been 
fanndadon  praotiea  or  eonrcot  prindplea.  It  waa  eertoinly  a 
moat  eonfanient  doetrine  fbrartifieial  maaure  aunafactaiersto 
aay  that  It  waa  aa  well,  and  better,  to  have  a  portioB  iaao- 
toUe,  beeaase  the  mere  aolnble  the  phosphate  was  tha  asere 
aipennve  it  waa.  The  eoadnaien,  thareCoia,  to  which  he  would 
ead  them,  waa  this :  la  buying  auparpboaphate,  let  them  aa- 
oartain  that  they  had  a  larfs  proportion  of  aohiUe  phoephatee. 
niero  waa  no  reaaoii  why  tlie  favaier  should  go  to  the  oipeose 
afaaanalyaia;  let  the  dealer anpply  one;  it  waa  hisbuainesa 
to  show  what  he  had  to  aeU.  If  a  dealer  had  aa  objection,  and 
aaid,  "My  manure  ia  aa  good  aa  anybody  dee's,  bat  I  cannot 
tall  you  exaetly  bow  mu^  adnble  phoaphato  there  ia  in  it," 
they  may  bo  sure  that  in  niae  cases  ant  of  ten  he  bad  not  a  very 
good  artide  to  ahow.  Intiieabseneeof  an  analysta,  thedeakr 
ahould  be  required  to  give  a  gnaiaatee  that  it  contained  ao 
of  adable  phoepliato:  for  npoa  thiathe  vdueoft^ 


manure  chiefly  depends,  and  not  only  upon  the  amount  of  ita 
variona  oenstitoento ;  andyastion,  therdore,  waa  not  dwqra  a 
aoAdeat  test  of  the  fUl  vahie  of  a  manure^  although  of  eourae 
the  materid  must  be  preaent  to  have  a  raaliy  eflicadoua  ma- 
nure. He  waa  moat  anxioua  to  pout  out  how  dadrable  it  waa 
that  the  farmer  ahould  not  bo  content  to  buy  hia  supeinphoa- 
phato,  relying  ontiidy  upon  the  reapac^ability  of  the  deder. 
rreqnentfyt^  deder  may  be  a  very  honeat  asaa,  and  yet  may 
not  know  himadf  what  he  ia  adling;  the  mannCscturer  him- 
aalf  may  be  a  perfiseUy  truatworthy  BMn,but  he  may  haveeoase 
vary  crroneouaaotiona  as  to  the  rdativovdueof  adobleandin- 
adablephoaphatoi  and  audi  ideaa  may  not  enable  him  to 
produce  ao  cheaply  an  effeetiva  manure  aa  another  maauihc- 
turop.  Hie  fiursaeria  not  to  pay  for  the  character  of  the  dealer 
or  the  manulMturcr,  but  for  the  eharaotor  of  the  manure 
(Hcar,hear).  llie  cheeper  be  could  get  it  the  better,  but  by  aU 
meena  aeeure  a  guarantee.  Theae  few  praeticd  hinto  he  hoped 
would  be  of  advantage  to  them  in  purchaabg  artifidd  manure. 
It  waa  coly  by  theee  meana  they  could  chedL  the  neferioua 
praoticea  which  now  and  then  are  attimipted  upon  the  Ihnner. 
The  adollsration  of  gaaao  had  been  practised  laat  year  to  a  far 
gveaterexteat  than  he  had  ever  kaown  it  before  as  maay  aa 
three-fourtha  of  theaamplea  he  had  received  were  adulterated ; 
on  the  ether  hand,  auperphoaphatae  appeared  to  be  getting 
PQiavdndil^aBdth&haattdhiM  iTttogMMd  taij 


wbadb  was  wm  Mda  for  §wn9^m,  AiUr  thankiag  thin 
for  their  attention,  tha  laaraad  piofoaaor  rasamad  hia  aaat 
loudly  ohaerad. 

The  Chairman  aaid  he  waa  sure  all  felt  oqnallv  with 
himaelf  much  indebted  to  the  learned  gentleman  tor  hia 
able  and  ladd  addreaa.  He  had  never  heard  a  plainer 
daddstion  of  the  prindplea  which  rendered  artificial  mar 
nures  of  importance  to  soila.  There  had  been  latdy  dia- 
oovered,  as  of  oourse  the  Professor  waa  aware,  some  large 
depoaita  of  guano  at  Kooria  Kooria,  in  the  Eastern  Seas ; 
and  it  appeared  that  there  was  now  upon  the  aeaa  aome- 
thing  like  100,000  tone  of  this  goano.  From  the  analyaia, 
it  appeared  to  be  equal  in  ammonia  to  the  Peruvian,  and, 
like  aome  of  the  other  gnanos,  to  hava  a  larger  proportion 
of  phosphates.  They  would  all  readily  agree  that  it  wsa  to 
the  root-cropa  they  must  chiefly  look  *,  and  not  only  how 
best  to  prepare  the  land  for  tha  present  crop,  but  how  to 
get  it  into  ffood  condition  for  the  subsequent  produce.  Ho 
did  not  gatner  from  the  lecture  whether  ammonia  waa  ao 
volatile  aa  to  be  Iom  available  for  subsequent  oropa— whe- 
ther it  waa  all  alMorbed  by  the  coreal  crop:  and  thia  waa  a 
vary  important  queati<ni  for  the  farmer.  Peruvian  guano, 
at  Ita  preaent  pnoe,  waa  almoat  a  torbiddea  fruit  to  tha 
farmery  and  it  was  certainly  worth  inquiring,  whether  the 
ammonia,  which  made  it  valuable,  bwiefitea  the  land  be- 
TonJd  one  crop.  It  was  moat  important  that  they  ahould 
know  that  thia  expendve  manure  waa  not  adapted  to  root- 
cropa :  for,  if  th^  could  buy  a  better  article  for  little  more 
thiA  half  the  money,  why  snould  they  not  do  ao  ?  It  wonld 
be  a  great  advantage  if  farmera  could  be  got  to  adopt  aome 
rule ;  but  of  all  men  on  earth  to  get  to  atick  to  a  point, 
formen  were  the  moat  difficult  It  yon  talked  to  half-a- 
doten  different  men,  you  would  find  that  they  each  enter- 
tained a  aeparato  o^nion ;  and  nothing  would  induce  them 
to  take  any  trouble  to  ascertain  the  truth.  It  might  not 
be  very  agreeable  to  hear  this ;  but  it  waa  quite  true.  The 
result  of  that  day^s  market,  when  the  former  waa  oiFored 
6s.  6d.  for  hia  wheat^  was  not  very  agreeable :  it  was  not 
calculated  to  make  him  very  happy,  aeein^  at  how  much 
trouble  and  expenae  he  had  been  to  rear  it,  Thdr  du^ 
dearly  wu  to  be  aa  saving  aa  posdble^to  aaoertain  whicn 
waa  tiie  beat  manure,  and  to  buy  that,  and  not  confide 
altogether  to  the  character  of  the  dealer.  Nitrate  of  aoda 
waa  aome  time  ago  highly  reooaunended  aa  a  manure  for 
ooreal  cropa ;  and,  aa  he  understood  there  waa  a  large 
supply  on  the  coaat  of  Peru,  he  could  not  understand  bow 
it  was  tiiat  it  was  not  exported  in  latter  quantities  than  at 
preeent.  Another  aubject  of  some  importance  to  the 
termer  waa  top-dresaing.  He  should  like  to  know,  from 
some  of  the  practical  formers  present,  whether  any  pi«e- 
tical  benefit  aroae  to  the  crop  from  top-dreaaing.  A  dreaaing 
of  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  made  the  cvopa 
look  ^endidly  green ;  but  did  any  real  good  accrue ! 

Mr.  W.  Thuesfibld  said  he  had  found  great  advantage 
from  top-dressing. 

The  CHAiEMAK  said,  it  waa  probably  from  want  of  aeeovate 
abaervation,  but  he  percdved  no  praetiod  baaeflt  to  the  crop 
on  that  part  of  the  fidd  which  he  had  top-dressed ;  it  waa 
much  greeaer,  but  at  harvest  he  saw  no  difliereace.  It  waa 
very  true  that  they  coald  not  lay  down  aay  geaerd  prindplea  ; 
Ofory  peesce  ought  to  be  able  by  obearvation  to  know  what 
was  best  suited  for  his  own  land,  for  there  waa  aoaioely  a  lam 
of  any  extent  which  ifid  not  eonaist  of  aeverd  kuida  of  IomL 
Hence  the  importance  of  knowing  snffident  of  general  pvinoi- 
ples  to  be  able  to  apply  one'a  common  aaaaa  to  partimriar 
caaea.  The  vdae  of  an  institution  like  that  at  Ciraaooater, 
where  the  atudento  wwe  BMde  aconaiated  with  the  pracHeal 
application  of  acienee,  waa  not  aoffideatly  known  and  oould 
not  ha  over^«stimated.  It  would  be  an  exodknt  thing  if 
farmera  oonld  aand  their  eons  thara  for  a  abort  time,  and  the 
kaowlodge  that  he  would  acquire  would  certdnly  asake  hna 
a  better  fannar.  What  aoald  be  more  important  than  for  thm 
former  to  know  that  ooprolito  in  aa  nadiaadved  atate  via 
uaeless  on  the  land  ?  It  was,  however,  with  some  aaipoae 
that  he  heard  that  one  ewt  of  guano  waa  equd  to  a  torn  of 
formyard  manure.  To  pat  apoa  land  8  or  4  ewt  of  gwaao 
was  a  good  dressiag  three  or  four  tons  of  auanra  wodd  do 
nothing  at  alL 

Mr.  W.  THumariSLD  asked  what  kind  of  boaea  wmm 
beet— thoaawhieh  wan  ealdned,  or  thoaa  ia  whfoh  ^  gkm 
wialaft. 
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Be  VoBunum  nid,  tlM  valnt  of  tlM  bonfi  voali  bt  m- 
dutdjut  in  proportion  ti  the  nitrogtn  vii  taktn  out  of 
thsm ;  bot  inMtnnch  u  the  phosphite  wu  made  more  tTiiUble 
the  detcriontion  wm  more  than  made  up.  He  wonld  thenfore 
nther  have  boiled  bones. 

Mr.  THUseFiBLD  inqoiied  how  it  was  whtn  he  pot  lime 
opon  a  field  for  bei^j,  alter  it  had  bten  manorcd  by  gnano 
and  ioperphoapbate  for  turnips,  the  crop  was  not  to  good  in 
that  part  of  the  field  as  in  the  portion  where  he  put  no 
lime? 

'  Dr.  VoBLCKBB  thought  the  land  did  not  require  lime  after 
being  well  manured  with  superphosphate.  In  answer  to  the 
Chairman  the  learned  Prolessor  further  said,  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  con? ey  that  no  amoionia  was  benefieial  to  root 
evope;  but  generaU|  speaking  the  plant  absorbed  enough  of 
atosoephcrie  ammonia,  and  any  Urge  amount  applied  woi^  do 
henn.  In  speaking  of  ooprolites  be  meant  to  say  that  al- 
though they  were  useless  to  the  farmer,  they  were  of  the 
grsataat  use  to  the  maaufaeturer.  All  soils  more  or  less  stored 
wf  with  great  can  the  ammonia— the  only  exesptioo  being 
loose  soils.  If,  thenfore.  he  had  his  choice  of  manures  for  root 
crops  he  should  take  nothiag  but  phosphates,  for  in  most  eases 
'  I  wen  fod  on  the  roots  and  supplied,  with  other  sonress. 


The  Chaikm AK  said,  his  land  would  be  in  a  pitiable  mess 
if  he  wen  to  food  on  it,  and  it  would  take  some  time  to  bring 
tkm  land  into  a  proper  state.  Strong  lend,  in  his  opinion,  was 
tiM  best  for  tpinips— of  eoum  he  md  not  mean  wet  land,  be- 
caose  lend  not  drained,  with  a  quantity  of  sour  water  upon  it, 
wns  not  eoodndve  to  the  health  of  any  plant.  But  those  lands 
which  wen  most  fiTourable  for  growing  swedee  and  turnips 
were  just  those  which  the  farmer  could  not  eat  off.  He  pre- 
sosed,  howerer,  that  the  Profossor  meant  that  if  the  turnipe 
were  taken  to  the  staU^and  eooaumed  there,  the  land  ultimately 
meeifed  the  manun. 

Dt.  YoBLOKBB :  Certainly;  for,  to  eat  off  some  soil  would 
be  to  ruin  the  land.  With  lespeot  to  top-dressing,  he  had 
always  looked  upon  this  as  patch-work,  which  on  a  good  form 
Aimid  be  dispensed  with,  although  it  was  tery  nsefol  now  and 
thea.  But  when  the  former  had  been  pn? ented  proeecuting 
has  regular  work,  and  the  land  was  not  in  a  good  state,  a  top- 
drfiiig  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  salt— applied  in  the  spring— 
wee  Tery  beneficial.  To  manun  welt  in  rotation  howerer 
wooU  enable  them  to  dispense  in  a  fpreat  measun  with  top- 
dniaalin^  althougb  on  graas  land  this  wm  of  the  utmost 
utility. 

Mr.  TnvMsmLD  ipftalad  to  one  or  two  gentlemen  pra- 
aaait  to  whom  he  had  recommended  his  plan  of  top-dreesing, 
and  they  said  it  had  answered. 

Bev.  H.  W.  Watbb  mentioned  that  some  soils,  upon  which 
iwj  poor  crops  of  grain  wen  gireo,  wen  eitremely  deficient 
in  eiaauBa.  He  wished  to  taiow  whether  alumina  could  be 
Bfpiiad  to  the  the  land  in  a  concentrated  form,  or  must  it 
bf  carted  in  the  shspe  of  day? 

Dr.  yoBLCXBB  answered  in  the  negttiTe. 

Bar.  H.  W.  Waynb  said  then  wen  some  springs  in  that 
nalghh  Willi ood,  which  contained  in  solution  a  large  amount  of 
iam;  now  he  should  like  to  know  if  it  would  be  worth  while 
to  msM.  seltwith  this  water,  when  it  could  easUv  be  eon- 
njtd  over  the  land,  and  thus  hare  a  deposit  of  carbonate  of 
•ada. 

Dr.  VomiASEMM,  replied  that  ordinarily  tiien  wu  in  water 
nBciwt  UoM  to  answer  all  practical  purposes ;  and  the  ex- 
pgissfBt  would  not  in  his  opinion  produce  any  marked  result, 
la  reply  lo  another  ouestion  the  learned  pnfnsor  said,  super- 
pbosyhsle  by  being  oiluted  was  not  made  mon  fit  to  apply  to 
fimta  bnt  inasmiich  as  it  could  by  being  dtlnted  be  so  much 
Better  diitributed  orar  the  land,  immense  beo^  resulted  from 
UMBg  the  fiq|^  mannre-driU. 

BcT  H.  w .  Watitb  then  in  Tery  complimentary  terms 
I  a  TOte  of  thanka  to  the  learned  lecturer;  and  after 
■emo  remarks  upon  ^  utility  of  these  gatherings, 
1  to  the  earioos  foot  that,  aeeording  to  an  old  Roman 
WBtar,  the  andant  Britons  wen  in  the  habit  of  using  as  msnun 
what  thaj  took  oat  of  the  mines,  thus  showing  that  from  a 
miyeeilT  period  our  anceston  had  been  accustomed  to  enridi 
ttesuffoeaofthelaod. 

Mr.  Blakbwat  secooded  the  ptopodtion  with  much  plea- 
SBss.  The  meeting  ought  to  be  much  obliged  to  the  talented 
fcttmv  for  the  niportant  knowledge  he  had  communicated, 
fct  tfaoa  waa  Bot  a  farmer  present  who  would  not  be  able  to 


see  Aa|  ha  ceald  bay  a  manan  to  answer  his  'purpose  better 
than  guano  at  half  the  cost. 

Dr.  VoBLOKBB  in  aeknowiedcing  the  eompHannt  said,  the 
differenee  in  price  was  not|the  only  ad? antage  gained ;  for  in  an 
experiment  which  he  had  made  upon  some  poor  land,  he  found 
that  guano  produced  about  six  tons  per  sen,  while  superphos- 
phate produosd  double  ■nearly  12  tons. 

Mr.  FowLBB  pnposed  a  Tote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Benson  for 
the  able  manner  in  which  he  had  prodded  ot er  the  meeting. 

Mr.  BvAN  Dayibs  seeondsd  it.  It  was  often  the  esse  that 
formen  prided  themselres  upon  the  amount  of  money  they 
had  expended  in  top^resslng,  without,  he  was  afraid,  care- 
fully wdghing  the  results.  Lait  year  ho  top-dressed  part  of 
a  field ;  and  be  must  confess  that,  so  for  as  he  could  obserre, 
then  wss  no  difference  in  the  crop  between  that  which  wss 
top-dressed  and  that  which  waa  not.  The  hsrrest  came  upon 
them  rather  suddenly,  and  he  was  not  able  to  weigh  csnfully 
the  product  of  each  portion  as  he  intended  to  do,  otherwise  he 
should  ha? e  been  better  prepared  to  give  the  results  thsn  he 
was  at  prssent.  The  nmarks  of  the  Pnfessor  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  soluble  phosphates  should  be  carefoUy  conddered,  for 
it  WM  now  dear  that  they  should  seeun  those  msnurss  whidi 
had  not  only  phosphate  in  their  composition,  but  haying  that 
fduable  ingredient  in  a  salable  form. 

The  Chaibmak,  after  thanking  them,  asked  what  protec- 
tion the  former  had  that  he  waa  supplied  with  red  phosphates  ? 
Clsarly  but  ooe— to  make  the  manun  himielf,  by  buying  the 
bones  and  diasddng  them  in  add. 

Dr.  VoBLOKBB  thought  it  was  oertdnly  rot  the  best  plan 
for  the  farmer  to  make  his  own  superphosphate.  Upon  their 
form,  up  to  within  the  last  three  years,  they  had  manufac- 
tured their  own  superphosphste,  but  they  had  now  discovered 
that  it  was  much  better  to  bay  it  ready  manufactured,  in 
addition  to  the  inoouTenience  of  doing  so.  If  the  buyer 
obtained  a  guarantee  that  the  manun  contained  a  certain 
quantity  of  soluble  phosphate^  he  wanted  nothing  more, 
niis  eoBstitttent  was  a  .distinct  chemicd  substance,  and  how 
the  manufoctunr  produced  it  was  nothing  to  the  farmer. 
The  isanufoctuiing  of  artifidd  manures  wss  now  quite  an 
art;  and  the  superior  appliances  at  the  disposd  of  the  large 
Bkanufseturer  rendered  it  easy  for  him  to  produce  a  good 
manun  at  a  price  not  far  above  what  the  former  would  have 
to  pay  for  the  crude  material.  Thus  many  intelligent  manu- 
fostunn  make  a  better  superphospate  than  can  be  made  from 
bones  and  adda  done. 

After  a  little  further  eonversation,  the  meetiog  broke  up. 


DB.  VOELCKBB  ON  THE  COMPABATIVB  VALUE 
OF  ABTIFICIAL  AND  FABM-YABD  MANUEES. 

On  Tuesday  Professor  Voddcer  delivered  a  lectun  on  the 
above  sul^eot,  in  the  lion  Booms,  Shrewsbury.  Mr.  Joseph 
Mein,  of  Berrington,  prodded. 

The  attendance  waa  not  large. 

The  Chaibman  sdd  the  subject  upon  which  they  wen 
about  to  hear  a  very  intereating  leetun  was  a  very  important 
one  to  the  former. 

Dr.  VoBLOKBB  sdd  then  had  been  a  good  ded  of  talk 
about  the  rdative  merits  of  form-yard  manun  and  artifidds. 
Some  would  have  nothing  but  the  former,  while  others  evi- 
dently thought  the  perfection  of  good  farming  was  to  use  an 
unUmited  quantity  of  artifidd  manun.  Many  of  the  latter 
gentlemen  troubled  themsdves  very  little  about  what  they 
really  bought ;  it  sufficed  for  them  to  expend  a  certain  amount 
of  money  on  aolne  description  of  artificial  manun,  which  might 
be  entiidy  vdudess  for  their  particular  purpose.  Such,  for 
instance,  aa  the  London  Economic,  the  Essence  of  Gaano« 
and  othen.  Now,  farm-yard  manun  was  an  excellent  thing 
in  its  proper  pisce,  and  so  was  any  other  description  of 
manure.  Some  artifidd  manures,  which  wen  exceedingly 
vduable,  lost  their  efficacy  from  being  improperly  applied,  and 
a  great  qosntity  of  vduable  manure  at  the  present  day  was 
wasted  on  farms  for  the  want  of  knowledge  necessary  for  its 
application.  Iliose  who  had  not  suffldent  intelligence  or 
generd  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  plants  would  be  less 
likdy  to  go  wrong  if  they  followed  the  old-fashioned  routine 
and  used  firm-yard  manun,  than  by  using  srtifidd  msnun, 
which  at  lout  would  be  of  no  use  to  them.  Some  knowledge 
ought  to  be  had  of  the  wanta  of  the  different  crops  that  grow 
in  rotation.   Those  wants  oould  not  well  be  laid  befon  his 
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heuen  without  »  reference  to  the  dianeter  or  proptrtiei  of 
the  toil  to  which  they  were  applied.  On  the  whole,  the  proper 
lystem  of  manuring  required  a  great  deal  of  rudimentary 
Imowledge,  whidi  could  not  be  treated  of  in  a  aingle  lecture. 
He  would  therefore  rather  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  oompt- 
ratiTO  adTantagea  of  natural  and  artificial  manure ;  and  each 
of  thcae  poiaeued  peculiaritiea  of  their  own,  which  rendered 
them  perfectly  well  adapted  to  special  purpoaea.  As  would 
be  leen  on  reference  to  the  diagrama,  one  peculiarity  of  farm- 
yard manure  waa  its  extreme  eompleziiy  of  character.  [The 
diagram  referred  to  contained  the  analyaia  of  the  component 
parts  of  fresh  and  rotten  manure.]  It  coatained  both  organic 
and  inorganic  food,  and  was  appUatble  to  a  Tsriety  of 
crops,  such  as  oom,  root  crops,  sad  grass  land;  and  this, 
no  doubt,  was  the  reason  why  ferm-yud  manure  was  enti- 
tled to  the  name  of  unit ersal  manure.  It  contained  every- 
thing required  by  our  cultivated  crops.  But  he  did  not 
asy  that  it  should  always  be  used  indiscriminately.  Another 
peculiarity  of  farm-vud  manure  was  that  it  exereiBed 
beneficial  effect  on  plants,  not  only  supplying  direct  food  to 
them,  but  producing  a  highly  ben^dal  mechanical  effect  on 
the  soil,  especially  on  stiff  day  land.  He  was  s  strong  ad- 
Tocate  for  long  dung  being  applied  as  soon  as  possible.  In 
the  yard  manure  one  great  peculiarity  was  the  large  amount 
of  water— in  feot,  this  amounted  generally  to  66  per  cent, 
and  in  rotten  it  amounted  to  three-fourths  of  toe  whole 
bulk ;  so  that  for  every  ton  of  active  manuring  matter,  the 
fiumer  has  to  cart  three  tons  of  useless  materials,  even  sup- 
posing that  the  remaining  ton  is  composed  of  nothing  else 
out  valuable  fertilizing  constituents.  This  would  explain 
why  it  was  that  artificial  manures  were  especially  adapted 
for  hilly  districts  and  for  fields  removed  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  fiirm-jrard.  He  did  not  think  that  fifmners 
always  took  a  sufficient  account  of  the  wear  and  tear  of 
horses  and  men  in  the  transit  and  application  of  that  ma- 
nure. If  the  subject  were  carefully  considered,  the  fermer 
would  think  twice  befoie  he  carted  a  heavy  load  of  farm- 
yard manure  some  eight  or  nine  miles  firom  a  town,  and 
afterwards  applied  it  to  a  remote  fidd  on  the  fann ;  and  he 
would  abo  hesitate  before  produdng  farm-yard  manure  at 
any  expense.  Under  some  drcumstances,  which  every 
fiinner  ought  to  know  best  for  himself,  feedinf^  cattle 
did  not  pay  at  all ;  farmers  sometimes  made  up  their  minds 
to  feed  at  a  loss,  calculating  on  something  for  the  manure. 
But  it  was  a  very  delicate  question  whetner  this  was  tiie 
best  way  of  producing  manure,  or  whether  it  was  not  better 
to  use  the  onlinarily-made  manure,  and  apply  it  in  connec- 
tion with  artificial  or  special  manure,  the  latter  term  show- 
ing that  it  was  adapted  for  special  purposes.  If  a  farm  was 
not  in  good  order,  it  ought  to  be  brought  round  by  general 
manure,  such  as  farm-yard  manure ;  but  when  it  was  in 
better  condition,  to  make  it  go  as  far  as  posuble,  special 
manure  must  be  resorted  to.  A  peculiarity  m  artificial  ma* 
nnres  was  that  they  supplied  special  fertilising  ingredients 
to  the  exdusion  of  some  others  which  were  abundant  in 
£emn-yard  manure.  For  instance :  In  the  best  Peruvisn 
guano  there  was  a  high  per-centage  of  ammonia,  with  about 
20  or  25  per  cent,  of  phosphate  oflime ;  and  that  guano  was 
applied  forgetting  an  additional  crop  of  com.  Some  other 
artificial  manures— bone-dust,  for  instance — were  valuable 
on  account  of  thdr  containing  phosphate  of  lime,  which  was 
favourable  to  the  production  of  roots,  nothing  tending  to 
the  rapid  devdopment  of  bulb  so  much  as  that.  He  did 
not  mean  that  phosphates  were  of  no  use  to  com  crops 
In  some  soils  they  produced  a  marked  effect,  and 
he  had  that  morning  recommended  a  •gentleman  to 
use  superphosphate  by  way  of  a  trial,  to  keep  up  his  wheat 
There  had  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  a  deficiency  of 
sOica  in  soils,  which  preveoted  com  from  standing  up.  It  was 
remarkable  that  aoils  peculiarly  liable  to  com  lying  down  gene- 
rally contained  a  high  per-centage  of  silica.  From  obserra- 
tions  that  had  been  made  on  the  subject,  he  was  indiued  to 
think  thatwhat  had  been  said  about  silica  must  be  regarded 
more  as  a  theory  rather  than  a  resting  on  well-ascertained  facts. 
It  had  not  yet  been  ascertained  how  it  was  that  some  crops 
were  stronger  than  others ;  and  until  that  was  found  out,  it  was 
of  no  use  reasoning  upon  the  matter.  Cora  become  laid  down 
from  a  variety  of  reasons.  If  the  land  contained  a  supply  of  dl 
the  dements  neoessary  for  the  growth  of  the  plant,  a  dressing 
of  gusno  produced  a  coarse  wheat,  which  often  became  laid 
down.  When  wheat  became  laid  down  it  arose  from  something 


in  the  soil 


bdng  in  too  large  proportion.  Some  people  had  a 
y  of  estimating  ^e  skill  of  the  fhrmer  by  the  amount 
of  the  manure  which  he  put  on  his  land.  Some  men  were 
content  with  dght  tons  of  fum.yard  manure,  while  others  used 
as  much  as  twenty  tons  to  the  acre.  The  farmer,  however, 
who  tried  the  larger  dose  did  not  often  repeat  the  experiment, 
for  he  became  convinced  that,  in  farming,  what  was  good  in,one 
instance  was  not  good  in  another.  Hie  great  advantage  of 
artifidd  manures  was  that  they  contained  spedd  fertilising 
ingredients  to  the  exdusion  of  other  substances,  and  henee  its 
adaptation  to  spedd  circumstances.  How  were  these  ipedd 
circumstances  to  be  aaoertuned  ?  He  had  no  doubt  in  his  own 
mind  that  bone  dust  or  superphosphate  mixed  with  Csrm-yard 
manure  would  be  of  great  advantage,  as  it  would  supply  the 
dement  which  was  very  mudi  deficient  infsrm-yardmanure,  es- 
pecially where  the  manure  was  produced  by  young  and  lean 
stock,  which  absorbed  dl  the  phosphate  of  the  food;  in  the 
manure  from  fattening  animals  there  was  a  large  proportion  of 
this  subetaoce.  and  hence  iU  great  vdue.  Fbospbates  gene- 
rally  speaking  were  more  suitable  for  root  crops,  but  it  was  im- 
poenble  to  lay  down  generd  rales  ;  the  fermer  himsdf  ought 
to  be  the  best  judge,  whether  in  order  to  obtun  a  good  crop 
anything  dae  was  required.  Turnips  did  not  live  done  upon 
phosphate;  they  required  a  variety  of  other  subsUnces— 
lime^  soda,  potash,  and  other  fertilising  matters.  It  depended 
upon  the  fiumer  to  find  this  out,  and  no  one  dae.  llieie  was 
a  good  deal  ofland  in  this  part  of  the  country  which  wf^ 
nothing  more,  in  order  to  obtain  good  root  crops,  than  boae 
in  an  eflkient  atate  of  preparation.  The  learned  profeasor 
then  went  on  to  observe  upon  the  oonstitnent  ports  of  gusno 
and  superphosphate,  and  thdr  application  to  particular  sdls 
snd  for  partioilar  cropa.  [The  substance  of  this  part  of  hia 
lecture  will  be  found  in  our  report  of  the  Wenlock  Farmers 
Club].  He  illustrated  the  immense  importance  of  ^•■b'??!^ 
the  manure  we  buy,  by  referring  to  the  following  table,  which 
proved  that  some  superphosphate  contained  four  times  as 
much  vduable  feitilising  matters  as  others  : 


Per-centage  of  nitro- 
gen   

Equd  to  ammonia 

Water 

Organic  matter   .... 

Soluble  phosphate  of 
lime 

Equd  to  bone  earth. . 

Insdnble  bone  phos- 
phate    

Sydrated  sdphate  of 
lime  (gypsum) 

Borat  gypsum 

Aikdinesdte 

Sand    

8 
§ 

i 
s 

100.00 

1.66 
2.01 

19.26 
16.10 

6.38 
(9.94) 

22.16 

25.10 

6.16 
582 

!-• 

100.00 

.853 
1.065 

20.53 
14  76 

10.81 
(16.09) 

17.72 

28.89 

766 
6.73 

.s 

100.00 

1.44 
1.75 

.3 

100.00 

.17 
.20 

22.03 
trace. 

8.55 
(18.83) 

24.42 

40.48 

2.41 

2.16 

g 

100.00 

1.11 
1.42 

20.87 
26.71 

5.02 

(7^7) 

1.56 

40.16 

293 
4.28 

<i 

100.00 

8.91 

25.70 
(40.11) 

6.68 

48.06 

12.88 

96 

2.82 

f3 

100.00 

.84 
.41 

10.80 
4.21 

202S 
(81.63) 

4.11 

46.63 

ia78 
8.19 

^ 

100.00 

.21 
JUS 

26.89 
2.08 

14.78 

5.58 

48.60 

U8 
5.26 

i 

Mr.  Gborob  Davhs,  as  a  farmer,  was  much  obliged  for 
the  able  and  practicd  lecture  which  they  had  just  heard.  He 
wished  to  know  if  the  learned  professor  could  tell  him  how  led 
clover  could  be  retdned  on  light  soils  from  February  until 
June.  He  had  aome  yeara  ago  conversed  with  Dr.  ^^Vp'J^ 
this  subject,  and  was  now  in  communieation  with  ICr.  Vtm, 
but  the  latter  gentleman  had  not  answered  the  questioo  he 
now  put 
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Dr.  VosLCKXR  taid,  this  question  wu  a  most  important 
one,  which  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  solve.  Aboat 
four  years  ago,  he  paid  some  attention  to  what  was  called 
**  dorer-siekness  ;^*  and,  like  most  beginners,  in  two  months 
he  fiinded  he  knew  something  about  the  matter,  and  threw 
out  some  suggestions,  with  a  view  to  remedj  the  evil. 
Having,  however,  followed  up  the  qnestion  in  varioos  ope- 
lations,  and  in  the  laboratorv,  and  after  some  long  corre- 
spondence, he  had  come  to  the  conclosion  that,  npon  the 
subject  of  clovei-sickness,  he  knew  as  much  or  as  little  as 
the  man  in  the  moon. 

Mr.  Davus  asked  if  the  fermentation  of  ordinsry  ma- 
nure would  render  chipped  hemes  suiBcientlj  soluble  to  be 
of  use  to  the  crop  ? 

Dr.  VoxLCKKR  thought  it  would  be  quite  sufficient; 
and,  after  one  turning,  the  bone-dust  would  disappear.  It 
would,  in  his  opinion,  be  a  very  great  advantage  to  use 
bone-dost  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Pavnb  inquired  if  the  Professor  recommended  long 
manure  to  be  ploughed  in,  or  used  as  a  top-dressing  ? 

Dr.  VoKLCKKR  said  in  very  stiff  land  it  would  be  better 
to  ploogh  it  in,  as  in  that  way  they  obtained  the  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  manure. 


The  Chairman,  in  the  course  of  some  observations* 
asked  if  the  plan  recommended  for  keeping  up  the  wheat 
was  by  stiffening  the  straw  ?  If  so,  superphosphate  would 
be  much  more  likely  to  do  that  than  ammonia. 

The  pROFBsaon  said  he  knew,  in  some  instances,  that 
superphosphate  stiffened  the  soil ;  but  that  was  a  different 
thing  from  recommending  it  for  the  purpose  of  stiffening 
the  com.  Ammoniacal  manures  certainly  had  a  tendency 
to  make  com  go  down,  and  should,  therefore,  be  used  very 
carefully. 

Mr.  Gborox  Bavibs  then  moved,  and  Mr.  Oborqb 
Watton  seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  which 
was  cordially  carried  and  acknowledged.  ^ 

A  similar  compliment  was,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Nbvett 
(Yoreton)  accoided  to  the  Chairman,  in  acknowledging 
which, 

Mr.  Mbirb  expressed  his  regret  that  there  wss  not  in 
the  county  town  a  club  where  farmers  could  meet  and  dis- 
cuss subjects  connected  with  the  improvement  of  the  land, 
and  other  subjects  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  farmer. 
The  information  they  had  received  that  day  was  proof  of 
how  much  could  be  gained  in  this  way. 

The  meeting  then  separated. 


REPORT   ON  THB   CATTLE   PLAGUE,  STEPPE    MURRAIN,  OR   RINDERPEST. 

By  Jambs  Bbart  SiMOKDa, 

PBOFEflSOB  OF  CATTLB  PATHOIX>aT  IN  THE  BOTAL  VBTEBlllART  COLLEGE,  LOHDON. 


Bpisootic  diseases,  and  particularly  those  that  have 
prerafled  among  cattle  and  sheep,  have  In  all  ages  ex- 
cited moch  attention,  and  taxed  the  pen  of  the  faithful 
historian,  as  well  as  the  cultivator  of  the  science  of 
medicine,  to  record  their  successive  outbreaks  and  de- 
▼attatii^  effects.  It  is  not,  however,  our  Intention  in 
this  report  to  follow  in  a  succinct  manner  the  account 
which  has  been  given  of  these  diseases,  extending,  as  it 
does,  from  the  period  of  the  infliction  of  "a  grievous 
murrian"  of  "boils  and  Mains"  on  the  eatde  of 
Vgypt,  at  a  Divine  punishment  to  the  obdurate  Pharaoh 
for  resiflUng  the  command  to  let  the  Children  of  Israel 
go,  down  to  our  own  times  ;  but  to  record  the  result  of 
our  investigations  into  the  nature  and  consequences  of 
tiw  disease  which  recently  seemed  to  threaten  to  invade 
our  shores.  Whether  **  the  mumin  "  that  fell  upon 
the  cattle  of  the  Egyptians  has  been  permitted  in  an 
altered  or  mitigated  form  to  remain  as  a  scourge  to  snc- 
eeedKng  nations  is  a  problem  which  cannot,  we  opine,  be 
satiafSsctorily  solved  by  any  supposed  resemblance  which 
oar  present  cattle  plagues  may  hear  to  the  one  described 
by  the  saered  historian.  This  fearful  and  miraculous 
visitation  must  be  regarded  as  the  chief  of  these  scourges, 
however  destructive  they  may  since  have  been. 

In  the  times  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  the 
outbreaks  of  these  diseases  were  not  unfrequent,  and 
numerous  records  of  them  are  left  by  Homer,  Plutarch, 
Virgil,  and  others.  Columella,  at  about  the  commence- 
sMnt  of  the  Christian  era,  speaks  of  them  as  contagious 
maladies ;  and  Vegetius,  in  the  fourth  century,  treats 
krgdy  of  their  contagious  properties,  and  recommends 
that  the  diseased  animals  should,  "  with  all  diligence 
sod  care,  be  separated  firom  the  herd,  and  put  apart  by 
themselves."    Fracastorius  andWeierus  also  describe 


the  sad  effects  of  one  of  these  visitations  in  810,  when  it 
is  said  that  the  greater  part  of  the  cattle  perished  through- 
out  the  Emperor  Charlemagne's  dominions. 

The  first  recorded  instance,  however,  which  we  find 
of  the  cattle  in  England  being  affected  by  one  of  this 
class  of  maladies  is  in  1713-14,  at  which  period  an 
epizootic,  that  for  a  few  years  previously  had  prevailed 
in  several  continental  states,  suddenly  broke  out  here, 
and  swept  off  many  of  our  cattle.  No  account  suffi- 
ciently explicit  npon  the  nature  and  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease has  been  handed  down  to  us,  so  that  it  is  difficult 
to  speak  with  certainty  of  its  true  characters,  and  much 
more  either  of  its  duration  or  the  amount  of  loss  which 
the  country  sustained.  It  sppears,  however,  that  the 
malady  possessed  many  of  the  features  of  Eczema 
epizooticai  now  common  among  us,  and  it  may  possibly 
have  been  identical  with  this  disease.  The  infection 
seems  to  have  been  communicated  hy  the  saliva,  as  it  is 
said  that  **  when  this  is  dropped  on  the  grass,  and 
sound  animals  are  immediately  placed  on  the  same  pas- 
ture, they  contract  the  disorder ;  and  in  some  bullocks 
the  tongue  was  inflamed  and  covered  with  many  red 
blUters." 

This  malady  was  succeeded  in  1744  by  one  of  fiur 
greater  importance,  because  attended  with  a  far  greater 
fatality.  The  disease  in  question  early  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Government,  who  promptly  adopted 
vigorous  means  of  arresting  itt  progress.  It  is  asserted 
that  the  malady  first  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  whence  it  extended  over  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land,  destroying  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cattle, 
and  continuing  its  devastating  effects  with  almost  un- 
mitigated severity  down  to  1754-5.  Its  introduction 
here  has  been  differently  accounted  for ;  but  it  is  pretty 
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Sananilly  attribated  to  th«  importttioB  of  twooalfes 
from  Holland  by  a  farmar  reaidiog  at  Poplar,  with  a 
view  of  improviiig  lu«  braedi  and  ia  whoae  fystoma  the 
diaease  was  inaobated. 

Dr.  fiayard,  in  hii  Eaiaj  on  the  disease,  says,  how- 
erer,  that  an  opinion  prerailed  that  it  was  brought  oter 
by  an  English  tanner,  who  had  pnrchaied  **  a  parcel  of 
distempered  hides  in  Zealand  very  cheap,  because  they 
were  forbidden  to  be  sold  there,  and  should  hate  been 
buried."  It  seems,  therefore,  to  ha? a  been  confidently 
beUeyed  at  the  time  that  the  disease  was  an  imported 
one — a  circumstance  of  much  practical  yalue,  now  that 
we  are  recei? iog  several  hundreds  of  cattle  week  by  week 
from  the  Contioent ;  although,  as  this  Report  will  here- 
after show,  our  own  investigations  have  proved  that  no 
fear  need  be  entertained  at  present  of  the  great  oattle 
murrain  "  Tisiting  our  shores.  Notwithstanding  ,  the 
deep  and  painful  interest  which  this  disease  excited,  and 
the  efforts  made  by  the  Government  of  the  day  to  stay 
its  ravages,  no  correct  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the 
numbers  of  cattle  which  were  lost  to  the  country  from 
its  duration  and  extension ;  but  it  was  ascertained  by 
one  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  b^  the  Ooyem- 
ment  that  in  Nottinghamshire  alone  40,000  head  of 
cattle  perished  in  six  months,  and  in  Cheahire  npwards 
of  30,000  hi  the  same  space  of  time. 

By  a  special  Act  of  Parliament,  the  King  in  Council 
was  empowered  to  issue  such  orders  as  were  deemed  the 
most  effiBctive  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  pest.  In- 
structions were  thereupon  given, 

1st.  For  the  killing  of  all  the  infected  animals,  and 
burying  them  entire  with  the  skins  on,  "  slashed  from 
head  to  tall,"  that  they  might  not  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  manufacturer. 

2nd.  For  the  burning  of  all  the  hay  and  str^w  used 
about  the  animals. 

3rd.  For  the  cleaning  and  fumigating  the  sheds,  5cc., 
and  for  no  sound  cattle  to  be  put  in  them  for  two  months 
after  the  removal  of  the  diseased. 

4th.  For  no  recovered  animal  to  be  allowed  to  go  near 
others  for  a  month  after  its  convaleacenoe. 

1^  For  no  diseased  cattle  to  be  driven  to  fairs 
or  markets,  nor  for  the  flesh  to  be  used  as  food  for 
dogs,  &c. 

6th.  For  no  healiky  cattle  to  be  removed  from  a  form 
where  the  disease  had  prevailed  in  less  than  a  month 
after  its  disappearance. 

And.  lastly,  orders  were  issned  for  the  notice  of  an 
ontbreak  to  be  immediately  aent  by  the  fiBurmers  to  either 
the  constables,  churchwardens,  overseers,  or  the  q^ecial 
inspectors  appointed  by  the  magistrates  acting  for  the 
pariah  or  district.  The  Government  also  undertook  to 
pay  forty  ahilUngs  for  every  ox,  bull,  or  cow  which  waa 
IdUed,  and  ten  ahillings  for  every  calf,  with  a  corre- 
sponding price  for  their  skins. 

Mr.  Youatt,  in  his  account  of  the  disease,  as  pub- 
lished in  the  work  entitled  <*  Cattle,"  says,  <<Ofthe 
propriety  of  this  bonus  for  the  destruction  of  infected 
cattle,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  for  there  weie  numerous 
instances  in  which  those  who  began  to  kill  the  sick  as 
soon  as  the  distemper  H»PMrad  among  dieir  cattle,  lost 


very  few  j  but  others,  who  would  kill  none  until  their 
own  foUy  had  made  them  wiser,  did  not  uve  more  than 
one  ont  of  ten." 

Many  difficulties  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  earryhig 
ont  the  instructions,  and  not  a  few  impositions  were 
practised  by  some  designing  persons  claiming  the  award 
for  old  and  worn-out  animals,  as  well  as  for  those  which 
were  suffering  from  totally  different  diseases.  In  this 
day,  now  that  veterinary  surgeons  are  practising  in  every 
part  of  the  country,  suoh  frauds  would  scarcely  be  at- 
tempted ;  and  we  believe,  in  the  event  of  occasion  re- 
quiring it,  that  a  system  of  inspection,  comparatively 
inexpensive,  might  be  devised  which  would  effeotnally 
prevent  any  instances  of  the  kind. 

It  is  further  recorded  that  in  one  year,  the  third  of 
the  existence  of  the  disease,  £135,000  was  psid  ont  of 
the  Treasury  as  a  recompense  for  the  cattle  killed  ac- 
cording to  the  prescribed  orders,  and  that  during  the 
same  year  80,000  head  of  cattle  were  killed,  and  nearly 
double  that  number  died  from  the  disease.  To  meet 
this  alarming  state  of  things,  and  the  difficultiea  which 
sprung  out  of  the  adoption  of  the  measures  of  the  Go- 
vernment, varions  other  Orders  of  Council  were  promul- 
gated, and  in  the  third  order  we  find  that  no  cattle,  fat 
or  lean,  would  be  suffered  to  pass  the  Humber  and  the 
Trent  northward  from  its  date,  namely,  January  19th, 
1747,  to  the  27th  of  the  following  March ;  the  object 
evidently  being  to  protect  the  cattle  in  the  northern 
counties  by  cutting  off  all  direct  communication  between 
them  and  the  infected  districts  for  two  months. 

Newby,  in  ap  appendix  to  his  work  on  mangel* worsel, 
states  that  the  cattle  fair  at  Bamet  had  its  origin  in  the 
existence  of  this  disease.  "The  fair,''  he  says,  ' 
formerly  k^t  at  Islington,  till  the  distemperi  which 
raged  violently  among  the  cowa  at  that  place  in  1746, 
obliged  the  Welshmen  to  remove  to  Bamet,  where  it  has 
been  continued  ever  since." 

Great  as  were  the  fosses,  no  reasonable  doubt  can  be 
entertahied  that  they  would  have  been  mudi  augmented 
had  not  the  Government  taken  the  course  it  did ;  and 
we  also  fear  that  the  continuance  of  the  disease  would  have 
been  extended  over  a  far  greater  number  of  yean  than 
it  was.  The  attempts  at  cure  were  not  satisfactory,  and 
very  little  was  known  of  the  true  nature  of  the  malady 
even  by  those  members  of  the  medical  professfon  who 
gave  attention  to  it,  for  at  that  time  there  were  no  soien- 
tifically  educated  veterinary  practitfoners.  After  a  oareAU 
perusal  and  analysation  of  the  writings  of  the  different 
physicians  who  have  treated  of  the  aubject,  we  believe 
that  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  the  malady  waa  iden- 
tical with  that  which  hu  recenUy  excited  ao  much  foar 
and  alarm  in  tiie  public  mUid,  as  bdng  likely  to  be  in- 
trodnced  from  the  continent. 

From  the  period  of  a  subsidence  both  in  the  amonnt 
and  virulence  of  this  cattle  pest  in  1754-5  nntii  iU  final 
departure  a  few  years  afterwards,  England  appears  to 
have  been  aingularly  exempt  from  episooticdiBeasee,  and 
to  have  remained  so  down  to  August,  1839,  when  great 
anxiety  was  created  by  the  sudden  and  almost  simulta- 
neous appearance  of  a  "  new  affeotion"  (although  pro- 
bably of  the  same  natnie  as  that  of  1713-14)  among  tiM 
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•attit  In  diferaal  parti  of  th«  coontrj.  Tht  cariiett 
■oowints  which  w  reoelTed  of  the  outbroak  oarat  from 
KoHblk,  and  there  leemi  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
it  waa  liere  that  the  diaease  waa  first  observed.  Cattle 
of  all  ages  and  under  erery  rariety  of  system  of  feeding 
and  management  became  the  snbjects  of  the  malady, 
which  was  recognised  by  the  existence  of  yesicles  upon 
the  upper  surface  of  the  tongue,  inside  the  lips,  and  the 
dental  pad.  Vesicles  were  also  formed  between  the 
digits,  and  occasionally  upon  the  teats  and  udders  of 
the  cowB.  The  eTJstenoe  of  these  f  esides  waa  associated 
with  a  diacharge  of  Tiicid  sali?a  from  the  mouth,  loath- 
ing of  food,  imperfeot  maatieation,  suspension  of  rumi- 
natioo,  loss  of  milk,  a  tenderness  in  walking,  and  general 
symptoms  of  febrile  action. 

The  malady  was  hot  confined  to  cattle,  but  sheep, 
BigSf  and  domestic  poultry  of  the  galBnaoeous  tribe  were 
likewise  its  subjects.  By  common  consent  it  was  derig- 
Mted  the  eattie  epidemic,  but  has  sinoe  been  soientifieally 
known  as  Eezetmi  epUfooiica,  Of  popularly  as  "  the 

^  Moutli  and  foot  disease."  Jt  haa  oontinued  from  that 
time  to  the  present,  not  proving  on  the  whole  a  de* 
•Crueti?e  disease  to  lilb,  but  at  irregular  iaterrals  asaum- 
ing  a  severer  form  than  ordinary,  more  partioularly  in 
1845  and  1852,  and  leading  on  these  occasions  to  a  great 
deterioradon  in  the  value  of  the  animals  affected. 

Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  the  ecsema,  namely,  in 
1841 ,  pl^iro-pneumonia  broke  out  among  the  cattle,  and 
it,  too,  has  remained  down  to  the  present^time.  It  is 
worthy  of  a  passing  remark  that  neither  oif  these  were 
imported  diseases.    It  was  not  until  several  months  after 

.:»  plmnHpneumonia  had  established  itself  in  the  country 
that  an  alteration  took  place  in  the  tariff  by  which  live 
stock  oame  in  free  of  iaty,  and  up  to  that  da^e  the  Idgfa 
rate  of  duty  prevented  any  importations  of  foreign  cattle 
or  sheep  being  made.  This  net  in  itself  is  suffiotent  to 
prove  that  the  malady  was  not  imported  by  foreign 
cattle ;  besides  which,  the  parts  of  the  country  where  it 
was  ftrat  observed  could  not  possibly  have  had  any  Im- 
diate  or  direct  connection  with  the  ports.  Pleuro- 
pneumonia  had  no  sooner  gained  a  footing,  than,  foUow- 

•  mg  the  laws  of  all  episootiea,  it  quickly  spread  over  a 
great  breadth  of  eeuntry,  and  oontinued  to  dUvaetate  our 
herds  with  aimoet  unmigitated  severity  for  tiie  first  few 
years.  It  has  since  taken  on  rather  an  enxootio  form, 
and  has  prevailed  mostly  in  such  localities  and  places 
where  SMondary  causes  are  in  fall  operation  to  predis- 
pope  animals  to  its  influence ;  hence  its  continuance  in 
the  ifl^ventilated,  over-orowded,  and  badly-drained 
6ow-iheda  of  the  metropolis  and  other  large  towns,  and 
on  the  "oold  retentive  soils"  and  undrained  larms 
in  the  oountry,  espeoiatty  such  aa  lie  ia  exposed  sitaa- 


Besidei  the  special  cause,  or  rather,  perhaps,  special 
combination  of  causes,  xvhich  give  origin  to  this  enzootic 
form  of  pleuro-pneumonii,  its  appearance  in  a  cattle- 
shed,  or  on  a  farm,  is  frequently  traceable  to  the  in- 
trodaetion  of  newly ^purobasad  animals,  who  bring  the 
I  in  a  latent  state  with  them ;  and  which,  on  its 


dadariqc  itself,  extends  bv  ordinaiy  infection  to  those 
with  wlfpm  they  are  located.  Infection  we  hold  to  be  one 
gfthaobief  causes  of  the  coptinnanoe  of  pleuro-pnanmonia 
far  eo  naay  years  among  ua,  as  every  diseased  animal,  by 
virCua  of  the  exhalations  given  off  from  its  body,  becomes 
a  loons  of  the  malady,  and  a  new  source,  whence  the 
poifloay  so  to  speak,  is  disseminated.  The  same  fatality 
which  marks  the  progress  of  pleuro-pnemaonia  here, 
•Iteads  it  every  whne  {  and  throaghout  the  continent  it 
Is  keked  upon  as  an  incurable  disease,  and  dealt  with 
accordingly.  Its  great  fatality  arisea  from  the  drcum- 
stanos  that  the  nature  of  the  changes  which  take  place 
ia  the  langa  ia  each  as  immediate^  to  arreat  their  funo« 
ties  as  pedbot  aerifying  ofgansy  and  soon  to  destroy,  to 


a  greater  or  less  aatent,  the  integrity  of  their  stmetare. 
The  true  pathology  of  plearo-pneniaonia  is  among  tbe 
qus$tume»  vexato  of  soieaee.  In  this  report  we  have 
not  immediately  t<i  do  with  this  question,  still  we  may 
observe  that  the  most  eminent  proliesors  of  veterinary 
medidne  throughout  Barope  Leritate  to  declare,  as  some 
medical  men  have  done,  and  others  also  who  have  pro- 
bably given  but  little  thought  to  the  subject,  ihat 
the  ehaogea  wrought  in  the  lungs  are  altogetlier  due  to 
inflammatory  action. 

In  Belgium,  in  Praaee,  and  In  many  parts  of  Italy, 
the  disease  is  designated  etsMito^ive  plenro-pnenmonia — 
a  name  which,  vrhileit  marks  a  peculiarity  in  the  disease, 
implies,  at  the  same  tune,  that  it  differs  somewhat  in  its 
results  from  ordinary  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and 
their  investing  membrane,  and  which  ia  correctly 
called  pleuro-poeumonia.  We  have  no  heaitation  in 
giving  it  as  our  opinion  that  the  diangea  wliieh  are 
originally  effected  in  the  lung  tissue  can  take  place 
otherwist  than  by  inflammatory  aotioa.  We  observe,  as 
the  analogue  of  these  changes,  that  in  tiie  advancement 
of  the  diMase,  the  interatidal  areolar  tissue,  contiguous 
to  the  more  affseted  parte  of  the  orgaas,  becomes  pri- 
marily choked  with  serous  effusion,  wliieh,  by  its  pres- 
sure upon  the  air  oella  and  their  rete  of  capillary 
veesels,  obstructs  both  the  admission  of  air  to  the  cells, 
and  the  oirculatioa  of  the  blood  through  the  vessels,  and 
thus  leads  to  an  imperfsot  decarbonisatiim  of  the  blood, 
as  wdl  as  to  far  more  important  changea  in  the  fluid 
itself.  Not  only,  ia  many  diseases,  are  serous  exuda- 
tions entirely  independent  of  inflammation,  but  fibri- 
nous are  equally  so  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 
ablest  pathomgistt  of  the  present  day.  Theae  deposits 
maf  result  from  the  vital  force  of  the  vessels  being  im* 
paired  by  aoose  depreasive  influence  acting  on  die 
nervous  system,  either  generally  or  locally,  as  well  aa  by 
aonae  unexplained  or  ill-understood  alteration  taking 
place  ia  the  composition  of  the  blood,  by  the  existence 
witUn  it  of  BsoriAfic  animal  or  vegetable  products.  The 
ftbriaons  deporitions  in  pleuro-pnenmonis  auooeeds  the 
serous,  and  are  probably  dae  to  either  an  alteration 
in  the  relative  proportion  of  the  component  parta 
of  the  blood,  or  an  interfersnoe  wkh  Its  vitality, 
brought  about  by  the  preaence  of  the  apeoial  matsriss 
morbi  of  the  dinmse,  and  which  may  have  entered  it  in 
tht  ordinary  manner  of  infection.  The  abnormal  action 
which  commenoad  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs  ex- 
tends towards  their  iavestiog  membrane,  when,  firom  the 
nature  of  this  tissue,  as  well  as  fh>m  the  boger  existence 
of  the  aotioa  itself,  an  augmented  fibrinous  exuda- 
tion takes  place  upon  their  suHboe.  We  regard, 
therelort*  the  implication  of  the  pleura  as  a  oharaoter* 
iatie  of  an  advanced  stage  of  the  malady,  and  also  of  a 
stm  farther  deteriniation  of  tiie  Uood. 

Shioe  the  appearance  of  pleuro-pneuesonla  no  other 
dieease  of  a  fatal  eharaeter  and  poasessing  contagious  or 
epiiootic  properties  has  shown  itself  among  our  cattle ; 
but  in  1847  a  very  fatal  malady  broke  out  among  the 
sheep.  Thto  affection  was  recognised  as  the  small-pox 
of  aheep ;  and  It  was  ascertained  in  the  most  conclusive 
manner  that  it  had  bean  introduced  here  bv  some 
**  Merinos,"  which  had  been  shipped  at  Toaning.  oa 
the  coast  of  Denmark,  and  also  by  some  others 
shipped  at  about  the  same  time  at  Hamburgh  for  the 
aupply  of  die  English  market,  and  in  whose  sys- 
tems the  diseaae  was  inonbated.  From  the  free 
commingling  of  these  Ibreign  sheep  with  our  own 
breeds  in  &e  London  GetUe  Markst,  and  also  from 
the  circumstance  tiiat  many  of  them  were  purchased  by 
fiumers  as  **  stock  sheep,"  the  small-pox  was  soon 
spread  over  a  great  tract  of  country,  proving  deatrae* 
tive  to  life  in  numeroas  imtanoss  to  the  extent  of  even 
90  per  cent. 
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Thii  ittte  of  thingt  was  met  by  legiaUtiTe  enaotmenti 
with  Tiew  to  arrott  the  progroM  of  t^  diseaie,  and  hap- 
pilj  thej  proved  of  eaiential  aerrice  in  ao  doing.  Uj  the 
expiration  of  the  third  year  from  the  ontbrealc,  acaroely 
an  inatanoe  of  the  diaeaae  conld  be  met  with  in  any  part  of 
the  country,  and  thia  notwithatanding  tena  of  thonaanda 
of  animala  were,  to  oar  own  Iniowledge,  affected  in  the 
year  aacoeeding  ita  introduction.  From  the  time  of  ita 
Bubaidenoe  in  1850  until  now,  we  have  been  perfectly 
exempt  from  caaea  of  amall-pox. 

This  abort  hiatorical  account  of  epizootic  affectiona  of 
cattle,  in  thia  country,  bringa  na  down  to  the  preaent 
period,  and  to  the  eapecial  anbject  of  thia  report. 

It  waa  during  the  latter  part  of  the  paat  year  that  the 
public  mind  became  much  excited  by  frequent  and 
almoat  continuoua  reporta  that  a  malady  of  a  moat 
fatal  description  had  shown  itaelf  among  the  cattle  on 
the  Continent,  and  that  it  was  rapidly  extending  towards 
thoae  countries  whence  we  receired  our  chief  importa- 
tions. In  the  early  part  of  the  preaent  year  the  subject 
aaiumed  so  much  practical  importance  that  the  atten- 
tion of  Parliament  was  directed  to  it  on  two  or  three 
different  occasions.  Her  Majesty's  GoTemmeot,  it  was 
found,  had  early  giren  inatructions  for  our  Consuls 
abroad  to  collect  all  the  information  they  possibly  could 
in  their  scTeral  localitiea,  and  transmit  the  particulara 
of  their  ioquiriea  without  delay  to  the  Miniater  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  These  despatchea  were  from  time  to 
time  forwarded  by  Lord  Clarendon  to  the  Council  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  who  also  had  from  the 
beginning  taken  the  liTclieat  intereat  in  the  matter,  and 
who  lost  no  opportunity  of  placing  the  latest  informa- 
tion before  the  country  thronigh  the  weekly  publication 
of  their  proceedings.  The  official  documenta,  howerer, 
in  no  way  tended  to  allay  public  apprebensioos,  but 
rather,  on  the  contrary,  to  increase  them,  aa  it  waa  dia- 
tinoUy  stated  that  the  "  murrain"  waa  rapidly  making 
ita  way  weatward  from  the  countriea  where  it  had  been 
first  obserred,  and  that  it  would  ere  long  be  introduced 
here  unleaa  the  greateat  caution  was  exercised  in  regu- 
lating our  supply  of  foreign  cattle ;  and  that  eren  then 
it  waa  more  than  probable  the  diaeaae  would  come  in, 
it  being  said  that  it  could  be  carried  from  place  to  place 
by  akina,  hoofi,  or  home,  or  indeed  anything  which  had 
been  expoaed  to  the  infection  by  being  brought  near  to 
the  diaeaaed  animala. 

Notwithatanding  the  great  amount  of  infdrmation 
which  was  supplied  by  our  Consuls,  but  rery  little  of  a 
aatisfactory  kind  could  be  obtained  with  reference  to  the 
true  pathology  of  the  diaease.  The  Council  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  therefore  felt  that  under 
such  droumstanoea  aa  theae  aome  more  decisive  step 
should  be  taken;  and  thia  opinion  found  a  ready 
response  in  the  other  two  national  Agricultural  Societiea 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  At  thia  juncture  a  communi- 
cation  was  receiTed  from  the  Royal  Agricultural 
ImproTcment  Society  of  Ireland,  suggesting  "  that  it 
would  be  dedrable  for  the  three  agriciUtural  aooietiea 
of  the  United  Kingdom  to  join  in  the  common  object 
of  despatching  abroad  a  apecial  Teterinary  inspector, 
for  the  purpose  of  aacertaining  the  exact  nature  of  the 
contagiona  typhus." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  held  on  the  lat  of 
April,  aome  further  communicationa  were  read  from 
Mr.  Hall  Maxwell,  C.B.,  Secretary  of  the  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  and  from  Captain 
Croker,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  ImproTe- 
ment  Society  of  Ireland,  expressing  their  wiUiognesa  to 
concur  with  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  in  making 
arrangements  for  despatching  a  Teterinary  inspector  to 
tiia  districts  abroad  whera  the  cattle  murrain  was  at  pre- 
aent raging.  The  Council  thereupon  agreed  to  the  fol- 
lowing reaolntion  :— 


'*  That  it  is  expedient  to  send  a  oompetent  teterinary  pro- 
fessor to  examine  into  the  natun  of  the  cattle  mnrrtin  on  the 
Continent.  That  the  Society  gUdly  accepts  tht  co^>pention 
of  the  Highland  and  Agricolttual  Society  of  Scotland  and  the 
Royal  Agricultural  ImproTement  Society  of  Ireland  in  this 
step.  The  Society  Tentnret  to  recommend  that  Profestor 
Simondi,  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  be  commiMioned 
to  this  talk.  That  he  be  empowered  to  take  with  him  a 
German  Teterinary  inigeon,  ettablithed  in  liondon,  quite  oom- 
petent for  the  batinesi,  and  who  wonld  smooth  the  difficulties 
of  the  German  language.  It  is  sappoeed  that  about  three 
weeki  would  be  required  for  a  satiifactory  examination.  That 
the  Highland  and  A|friettltural  Society  of  ScoUsnd  be  informed 
that  the  Royal  Agncoltural  ImproTcment  Society  of  Ireland 
propose  to  share  the  expense  of  thia  mission  with  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  EngUnd ;  and  that  they  be  asked  to 
join  in  the  I 


It  is  scarcely  neceaaary  to  aay  that  the  national 
aodetiea  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  moat  readily  conaented 
to  the  proposition  contained  in  this  reaolution ;  and  on 
the  GrOTomment  being  informed  of  the  atep  about  to  be 
taken,  Lord  Clarendon  kindly  forwarded  the  subjoined 
letter  of  introduction  to  the  British  Consuls  to  me, 
through  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  accompanied 
with  Uie  following  communication : — 

"Foreign  Office,  April  4, 1857. 
"SiK, — I  am  directed  by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  to  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  2nd  instant,  acquainting 
hit  Lordship  with  the  intention  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  Bngland,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Swietiea  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  to  send  Professor  Simonds 
to  those  districts  abroad  where  the  disease  among  cattle  is  at 
present  rsging ;  and  I  am  to  encloie  a  letter  which  has  been 
addressed,  by  Lord  Clarendon's  direction,  to  the  British  con- 
sular sgents  in  Northern  and  Central  Europe,  instructing 
them  to  afford  to  Profesaor  Kmonds  all  the  asaiatanoe  in  their 
power  in  carrying  out  the  ol^feeta  of  hia  miaaion. 
"  I  am,  sir, 
"  Tour  BMst  obedient,  humble  serrant, 
"  Jamsa  Hudaon,  Esq."  <*  £.  Hammond. 

(Enclosure.) 

"Foreign  Office,  April  4, 1867. 
'*  Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  to  aoquaiat 
you  that  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  this 
eonntry  haTC  notified  to  his  lordship  their  intention,  in  eon- 
junction  with  the  Agrkultural  Societiea  of  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, to  send  a  Teterinsry  profesaor  to  the  diatricts  abroad 
where  the  diaeaae  among  cattle  ia  at  preaent  raging,  and  that 
the  Committee  hsTe  selected  Profeaaor  SioMuda  for  thia  aer- 
Tice.  I  am,  therefore,  to  inatruct  you,  in  the  CTcnt  of  Profea- 
sor  SiaM>nda  Tiaiting  any  part  of  your  diatrict  in  the  conrae  of 
his  missioo,  to  show  him  cTery  attention,  and  to  afford  him  all 
the  assistance  in  your  power  in  carrying  out  the  objecta  of 
the  societies  by  whom  he  has  been  appointed^I  am,  air, 

**  Your  moat  obedient  humble  aerrant, 
"E.  Hammond 
**  To  the  Britiah  Conaolar  Agenta  in  Northern 
and  Central  Europe." 

The  firat  atep,  according  to  my  inatructions,  being  to 
aecura  the  aerTicea  of  a  Teterinary  aurgeon  familiar  with 
the  German  language,  I  at  onoe  called  on  Mr.  Wm. 
Emea,  M.R.C.y.S.,  a  gentleman  eminently  fitted  for 
the  taak ;  and  who,  besidea  being  a  natiTo  of  Belgium, 
had  had  the  great  adTantage  of  traTelling  almoat  through- 
out Europe,  thna  becoming  practically  acquainted  with 
most  of  the  foreign  languages.  Mr.  Ernes  had  alao  re- 
ceiTod  an  EngUah  medical  education,  and  hia  tastea  were 
in  full  aocor£mce  with  the  objecta  of  the  miaaion. 

HaTing  secured  his  co-operation,  we  left  London  for 
Belgium  on  the  morning  of  April  9th,  and  arriTCd  the 
same  CTeniog  at  Ghent. 

We  deemed  it  expedient  to  ascertain,  with  as  little  de- 
lay as  poaaible,  the  health  of  the  cattle  in  those  coontriea 
whence  we  were  reoetring  our  daily  aupplies,  and  also 
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the  detttls  of  the  ijitomirhidi  prerailed  with  regard  to 
the  eattk  trade,  together  with  the  particulan  relating  to 
the  shipment  of  animaii  to  England.  Thia  part  of  our 
minion  waa  the  more  preaaing  aa  the  recent  Order  in 
Council,  prohibiting  the  importation  into  the  United 
Kingdom  of  "  cattle  or  of  homa,  hoofi,  or  hidei,  from 
thoae  temtoriea  of  Rnsaia,  Pmsaia,  or  Mecklenbnrgh- 
Schwerin,  which  lie  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  or  between 
the  Gnlf  and  the  city  of  Liibeck"  might  be  fonnd  to  re- 
qnire  an  immediate  eztenaion  to  other  conntriea,  or  poa- 
aibly  we  might  aaoertain  that  a  relaxation  of  it  could  be 
made  without  the  incurrence  of  a  greater  riak  of  the 
diaeaae  being  introduced.  We  therefore  commence  our 
inquirieain 

Bblgium. 

Our  inyeatigationa  here  fully  confirmed  the  statement 
made  by  Lord  Howard  de  Walden,  her  Majesty's  Am- 
baasador  at  Bruasela,  in  hia  deapatch  to  Lord  Clarendon, 
dated  March  20th,  1857,  that  thia  country  was  perfectly 
free  from  the  rinderpest.  We  found  that  ecaema 
epizootica  prcTailed  to  aome  extent,  but  not  in  a  serious 
form,  and  that  pleuro-pneumonia  alao  exiated  in  aereral 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  Rinderpeat  had  not  ahown  itself 
to  an  extent  to  create  much  solicitude  aince  the  Seren 
Year'a  War,  during  which  time  it  deatroyed  Test  num- 
here  of  cattle.  Prom  1813  to  1815  aome  cases  occurred 
in  the  district  between  Namur  and  Luxemberg,  and 
which  are  aaid  to  haye  depended  upon  the  passage  of  the 
Austrian  army  into  Prance.  The  route  taken  by  the 
army  waa  aoutti  of  the  Belgian  frontier,  and  near  to  the 
placea  in  question ;  and  it  appears  that  along  its  whole 
course  the  diseaae  was  manifested  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  on  either  side  of  the  military  road.  It  ia  alao  said 
that  the  cattle  belonging  to  the  Pruasian  army  being 
healthy,  no  diaeaae  followed  ita  course  through  tlie 
country,  and  thus  a  great  part  of  Belgium  escaped  the 
peat ;  the  measures  of  sanitary  police  confining  it  chiefly 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Namur,  and  the^diatricta  in 
which  it  had  manifested  itself. 

We  refrain  from  commentmg  on  these  {$ctM  in  this 
place,  aa  hereafter  we  shall  haye  to  call  attention  to  the 
freedom  of  oontinental  statea  in  general  from  the  diseaae, 
unleaa  infected  cattle,  or  auch  aa  have  been  exposed  to 
the  oontagioua  influence  of  the  malady,  are  introduced 
therein. 

At  Ghent  we  Tiatted  a  cattle  fair  which  waa  held  the 
day  after  our  arriTal,  and  had  thua  an  opportunity  of 
obserrmg  the  general  state  and  condition  of  animala 
brought  from  all  parte  of  the  kingdom,  and  which 
proivd  to  be  moat  satisfactory.  From  the  cattle-dealera 
we  learned  that  no  difllcultiea  existed  in  the  way  of  the 
paasage  of  cattle  to  or  fro  oyer  the  frontier,  ao  long  as 
tliey  are  healthy,  but  that  reatrictiona  would  be  rigidly 
enforced  on  the  breaking  out  of  a  oontagioua  diaeaae. 
Lord  Howard  de  Walden  writea  that  <*  no  law  exiata 
under  wbkh  diaeaaed  cattle  can  be  excluded  at  the 
frontier  ;  a  project  of  law,  with  a  yiew  to  such  sanitary 
precaution,  was  presented  to  the  Chambers  two  yeara 
ago,  but  was  rejected ;  and  therefore  the  only  resource 
lies  in  the  activity  of  the  burgomaatera  in  frontier  locali- 
tiea,  by  enforcing  the  general  regulationa  in  regard  to 
animala  while  witliin  the  range  of  their  jurisdiction." 

Pleuro-pneumonia  has  prevailed  rather  in  a  sporadic 
than  an  epizootic  form  for  the  last  two  years,  and  an 
equal  number  of  cases  are  said  to  have  occurred  in  placea 
where  the  feeding  and  general  management  of  the  ani- 
mala are  unexceptionab&,  as  in  those  where  the  opposite 
state  of  things  obtains,  but  that,  under  the  latter-named 
circumstancea,  the  disease  has  assumed  a  more  fital  cha- 
rKter.  All  animala  which  are  supposed  to  be  affected 
by  thia  diaeaae  have  to  be  reported  by  the  oroprietors, 
sad  if,  on  examination  by  the  GoTemmentai  reterinary 


iorgeon,  they  are  found  to  be  the  lubjecta  of  it,  then  an 
order  is  given  for  them  to  be  killed.  The  skin,  horns, 
and  other  integumental  parts  are  uaed,  but  the  flesh  ia 
buried  as  a  rule,  in  accordance  vrith  the  regulation  of  the 
Government,  who  pay  a  proportionate  amount  of  the 
value  of  the  animal,  and  gener^y  to  the  extent  of  one* 
third. 

It  appears,  however,  that  this  regulation  is  sometimea 
evaded,  and  that  the  oarcaaea  of  such  animals  occasion- 
ally find  their  way  into  the  meat  market,  but  no  in- 
stance of  injury  done  to  persona  eating  such  fledi  is 
known  to  have  occurred.  Many  animals  alao  are  not 
officially  reported,  as  the  proprietor  either  sella  them  for 
slaughtering  or  has  them  killed  unknown  to  the  autho- 
rities. Should  this,  however,  become  known,  the  ani- 
mal ia  seized,  and  disposed  of  as  the  Government  sees 
fit,  and  a  fine  is  alao  inflicted  on  the  offender.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  laws  of  the  sanitary  police  are  ao  strictly 
enforced,  that  in  the  event  of  the  rinderpeat  extendbg 
into  Belgium,  it  seems  scarcely  possible  for  animals 
which  had  even  been  expoted  to  ita  infection  to  be  ex- 
ported from  the  country. 

At  Antwerp,  we  aacertained  that  the  chief  exporta  of 
animals  to  England  from  thence  are  calves,  and  that  the 
major  part  of  Uie  cowa  and  oxen  which  are  fatted  for  the 
market  are  sent  into  France,  where  at  this  time  a  better 
price  is  obtained  for  them  than  in  England.  Hie  calvea 
are  purchaaed  of  the  formers  in  different  paria  of  Bel- 
gium by  commitaioned  agenta,  who  collect  them  toge- 
ther for  shipment  from  Antwerp,  but  some  of  the  oxen 
come  direct  from  Holland.  The  proportionate  amount 
of  oxen  to  calvea  which  are  exported  is  shown  by  a  re- 
turn furnished  by  MM.  Yandenbergh  for  the  year  1856. 
The  MM.  Yandenbergh  are  the  largest  shippers  of  cattltf 
to  England ;  and  although  a  few  animala  are  aent  over 
by  other  companies,  they  are  in  about  the  aame  propor- 
tion. The  return  shows  that  2,020  calvea  were  forwarded 
here  in  the  year,  but  only  10  oxen. 

Holland. 

As  this  country  sends  our  principal  supply  of  foreign 
cattle  and  sheep,  it  became  the  more  important  to  aacer<« 
tain  their  fk^edom,  or  otherwise,  from  contagious  dis- 
eases. With  the  exception  of  pleuro-pneumonia  and 
eczema,  no  other  affection  prevails  among  the  cattle. 
Rinderpest  has  had  no  existence  for  upwards  of  forty 
years,  and  is  unknown  even  to  the  veterinary  profenion, 
except  by  name.  The  parta  of  the  country  most  affected 
with  pleuro-pneumonia  at  this  time  are  North  Holland 
and  Friesland. 

By  a  atatiitical  return  from  forty-three  villages  in 
North  Holland  and  Priealand,  it  is  shown  that  only  eight 
of  them  have  been  comparatively  firee  from  pleuro- 

?neumonia,  and  in  these  but  very  few  cattle  are  kept, 
n  the  villages  where  the  disease  haa  prevailed,  about  a 
fifth  part  only  of  the  cattle-owners  have  escaped  upon  the 
whole,  but  in  many  every  proprietor  has  had  his  herd 
affected.  In  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year  the 
official  returns  show  a  total  loss  of  3,655  head  of  cattle, 
of  which  1,502  died,  and  2,153  were  killed  by  order  of 
the  authorities,  whidi  gives  an  average  loas  of  about  281 
per  week. 

We  are  not  surprised  at  the  great  extent  of  these 
losses,  judging  from  what  we  aaw  of  the  secondary  causae 
of  epizootics  in  operation  in  the  vidnity  of  Rotterdam. 
The  cattle  are  often  crowded  into  houses  so  thickly, 
that  to  pass  between  them  is  almost  an  impossibility. 
The  form  and  size  of  the  building  alao  will  frequently 
allow  of  a  passage  only  to  be  made  by  a  peraon  ak>ng  ita 
centre,  where  the  heads  of  the  animala  nearly  meet  over 
their  feeding  troughs,  while  the  height  of  it  is  generally 
insufficient  to  stand  upright  in.  No  windows  exiat  in 
many  of  these  sheds,  nor  any  otiier  inlet  for  light  and 
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sir,  exeept  the  door.  The  heat  If  almoit  mffoectiiif , 
and  the  ftench  ahomiiuible.  In  laeh  miwholeeoiDe  and 
pest-breedfaig  places  as  these  the  cattle,  often  to  the  ex- 
tent of  forty  or  fifty  in  a  ihed,  are  kept  for  weeks  toge- 
ther to  be  fatted  for  the  market,  by  behig  fed  chiefly  on 
the  wash  and  grains  which  coue  from  the  distilleries. 

The  cattle  which  are  sent  from  Friesland  are  shipped 
at  Harlingen  direct  for  England,  and  the  nnmbers  pnt 
on  board  there  are  ftilly  six  times  greater  than  at  Am- 
sterdam. Friesland  is  one  of  the  great  cattle  districts  of 
Holland,  and  supplies  not  only  the  Bnglidi  market  with 
many  animals,  bnt  other  oonntries  likewise.  She  there* 
fore  receires  no  imports,  nor  does  it  appear  that  any  of 
the  Tessels  conveying  cattle  from  the  ports  of  the  Elbe 
or  the  Wesefi  or  from  any  part  of  the  coast  of  Holstein, 
erer  tonch  at  the  Dutch  ports,  so  that  a  contagions 
malady  like  rinderpest,  existing  In  Holstein  or  in  the 
countries  watered  by  those  rirers,  would  haye  to  make 
its  entrance  by  way  of  the  land  into  Holland. 

No  restrictions  are  put  upon  the  cattle  trade  with  re- 
ference to  the  bringing  of  animals  oyer  the  frontier,  but 
all  importations  of  the  kind  would  be  immediately  pro* 
hibited  on  the  appearance  of  the  disease  in  question  in 
any  neighbouring  states.  The  prices  obtained  for  cattle 
in  the  English  market  are  not  yiewed  as  being  sufficiently 
remunerafiye  just  now  by  the  Dutch  feeders,  and  hence 
the  diminished  numbers  sent  here.  When  tiie  cootrary 
state  of  things  preyailed,  many  animals  were  purchased 
in  Prussia  by  the  dealers,  and  forwarded  to  the  different 
ports  of  Holland  for  exportation ;  and  not  a  few,  it  is 
said,  came  eyen  from  Switaerland  down  the  Rhine  for 
the  same  purpose.  These  facts  show  that  it  is  possible 
for  a  disease  of  a  malignant  kind,  which  is  incubated  in 
the  system  of  an  animal  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  to 
be  introduced  into  England  from  other  countries  via 
Holland :  and,  also,  how  neoessary  it  is  that  we  should 
be  acquainted  with  what  is  passing  on  the  continent  with 
regard  to  diseases  in  general  as  aJTecting  cattle,  and 
particularly  if  belonghig  to  the^  dass  whkh  forms  the 
subject  of  this  report. 

The  contbuanoe  of  a  well-ordared  and  rigid  system  of 
inspection  of  imported  animals  on  our  part  will,  how« 
oyer  do  much  to  protect  us,  and  that  not  merely  by  its 
leading  to  the  detection  of  diseased  animals  on  their  ar- 
rival, but  by  the  effect  which  it  will  have  upon  the  ex- 
port trade  of  foreign  oountriea.  Proof  of  tnis  is  giyen 
by  the  circumstance  that  last  year,  when  it  became  known 
that  our  Customs*  inspectors  had  receiyed  orders  to  be 
particularly  strict  in  the  examinations  of  cattle,  the  60- 
neral  Steam  Navigation  Company  of  Rotterdam,  un- 
willing to  take  the  responsibility  of  the  probable  rejec- 
tion of  animals  committed  to  their  care,  appointed  a 
veterinary  surgeon  to  examine  them  when  put  on  board 
their  boats.  This  company  brings  bv  far  the  largest 
proportion  of  cattle  to  England,  and  aithouch  this  pre- 
cautionary measure  was  not  adopted  by  other  shipping 
companies,  they  nevertheleM  declared  their  intention  of 
haying  recourse  to  it,  and  only  refrained  from  so  doing, 
because  of  the  great  diminution  which  took  place  In  the 
number  of  the  animals  which  were  shipped.  The  sys- 
tem of  examination  was  kept  in  force  for  about  three 
months,  when  also,  and  from  the  same  cause,  the  Gene- 
rftl  Steam  Navigation  Company  discontinued  it.  The 
returns  of  these  examinations,  together  with  the  results 
were  regularly  transmitted  to  the  British  Consul.  Should 
the  prices  again  rise  In  England  to  an  extent  which 
would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  cattie  feeders,  justify  them 
in  sendine  us  more  animals,  then  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  of  the  re-establishment  of  this  system  of  inspec- 
tion. 

No  duty  is  chargeable  on  animals  imported  into  Hol- 
land, but  an  MDort  one  has  to  be  paid,  and  whidi 
amounts  in  English  money  to  about  the  following  rate 


E^  head,  namdy,  oxen,  lOd.,  calves  2d.,  sheep  2d., 
mbs  Id.,  pigs  Id.,  with  an  additional  duty  of  thirteen 
per  cent,  on  the  gross  sum. 

Although  Hollnad  rears  immense  numbers  of  cattle, 
she.  for  her  great  export  trade  in  these  animahi,  becomes 
an  importing  country  for  hides,  receiving  her  chief  sup- 
ply of  these  f^om  Java  and  Buenos  Ayres,  with  some 
Engkmd,  but  none  from  Russia,  so  that  all  fear  of  our 
introduction  of  contagious  diseases  through  the  means 
of  skins  may  cease,  in  so  far  as  Holland  is  concerned. 

Our  inyestigations  led  us  to  visit  the  cattle  feeders, 
and  among  others  we  saw  Mynheer  A.  Foot,  who  resides 
withfai  a  few  miles  of  Rotterdam.  M.  Poot  ships  upon 
an  average  600  animals  a-year.  He  informed  us  that  no 
disease  had  prevailed  in  his  sheds  since  February  last, 
prior  to  which  time  he  had  several  cases  of  pleuro- 
pneumonia. He  appeared  to  be  an  entire  stranger  to 
any  other  contagious  disease,  and  said  that,  in  the  event 
of  an  affection  like  rinderpest  bmking  out  among  his 
stock,  a  cordon  would  be  immediately  placed  around 
the  farm  by  the  local  authorities,  and  that  he  should  be 
compelled  to  slauehter  the  diseased  animals  and  bury 
them  with  their  skins  on  in  quick  lime.  In  his  opinion 
It  would  be  an  impossibility  to  export  any  portion  of 
their  carcases  to  England,  eyen  if  attempts  were  made  to 
lo  so,  in  consequence  of  the  strictness  with  which  the 
police  sanitary  regulations  are  carried  out.  He  adduced 
as  an  instance  that  on  the  first  breaking  out  of  pleuro- 
pneumonia in  1829,  and  before  experience  had  shown 
that  the  flesh  could  safely  be  used  for  food,  he  and  others 
had  to  kill  the  affected  cattle  and  bury  them  entire,  with 
a  view  to  prevent  injury  being  done  to  the  people,  as 
well  as  to  limit  the  spread  of  the  malady. 

On  the  question  of  our  Government  ordering  all  im- 
ported animals  to  be  slaughtered  on  their  arrival  in  the 
docks,  and  their  carcases  sent  to  the  meat  market,  M. 
Poot  considered  that  sueh  a  step  would  be  tantamount 
to  the  stopping  of  the  importations  entirelv.  The  boats 
tery  rarely,  If  indeed  at  any  thne,  are  n^hted  witii 
cattle  all  belonging  to  the  same  person  t  the  cargo  is  there- 
fore mostiy  comprised  of  animals  the  property  of  seyeral 
indiyidnals,  and  identity  of  each  particular  animal,  which 
is  neoessary  for  the  pu^oses  of  trade,  could  scareoly  be 
made  under  such  dreumstances ;  besides,  he  said,  a  ne- 
cessity would  be  created  for  an  immediate  sale  of  the  meat 
to  the  injury  of  the  interests  of  the  persons  sending  tlK 
animals.  He  was  equally  opposed  to  the  establishment 
of  a  quarantine,  and  was  of  opinion  that  it  could  never 
be  esirried  Into  praotice,  and  England  continue  to  reoeivo 
fUl  supplies  of  foreign  eattie. 

The  system  at  present  adopted  Is  for  various  feeders 
to  consign  their  eattie  to  salesmen  in  the  London  mar* 
tet,  who,  as  In  the  home  trade,  charge  a  commission  on 
ihe  sales  they  effect.  As  no  animals  are  brought  into 
Rotterdam  coastwavs  for  re-shipment,  all  consequently 
have  to  pass  through  the  town  to  reach  the  vessels^  so  that 
they  are  thus  sul^ected  to  the  general  inspection  of  tho 
local  authorities,  regulations  existing  to  preyent  diseased 
animals  from  entering  faito  this  and  the  other  towns  of 
Holland.  Besides  the  security  thus  afforded  it  is  clearly 
not  in  accordance  with  the  Interests  of  the  exporters  to 
put  diseased  cattie  on  board,  as  it  Is  impossible  for  them 
to  bear  up  against  the  fatigue  of  a  sea-yoyage,  or  to  be 
on  their  arrival  here  in  a  fit  state  to  pass  the  scrutiny  of 
our  Customs  inspectors. 

The  cattle  which  are  fatted  either  fbr  the  Dutch  mar- 
kets or  for  exportation  are  purchased  at  the  different 
fairs  snd  markets  hi  thecountry,  and  are  for  the  most  part 
reared  in  Friesland  and  Guelderland,  scarcely  any  being 
brought  in  from  other  countries 

Upon  the  whole,  notwithstanding  the  dangers  we  have 
pomted  out,  the  system  which  prevails  generally  vrith 
regard  to  the  cattle  trade,  and  the  additional  regulations 
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wbicii  woiild  be  enforaad  did  aeoeidty  ariie,  appear  to 
ofo  a  ftdr  amoimt  of  leenrity  fegdtiak  the  faitrodttctkm 
of  A  new  cattle  pett  from  Holland. 

WSSTPHALIA  iJ^D   HaNOVBR. 

The ee  oovntriea  are  entirely  free  from  Rinderpeet,  and 
hare  been  to  (br  apwardi  of  fbrty  yeare ;  and,  beddei 
which,  Tcry  little  diaeaee  of  any  lind  wu  ftmnd  to  be 
preralent  among  the  cattle.  The  lawa  which  are  en- 
forced with  regard  to  eontagionf  difeaeci,  are  analogone 
«o  thoee  which  are  generally  adopted  apon  the  Con* 
tittent,  bnt  dilTer  a  UtOe  in  iome  of  thek  details. 

Plenro-pnenmonia  wai  laid  by  the  late  M.  Hani- 
mami,  Profeesor  of  the  Yeterinary  School,  to  hate  been 
firtt  obierved  fai  Hanorer  at  early  ai  1807.  This 
diieaie  haa  existed  with  lome  few  interrala,  and  with 
more  or  lett  lererity,  down  to  the  present  day.  Of  late 
years  the  animals  attacked  haye  been  so  f)sw  as  not 
to  create  any  g^eat  solicitade  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment   Precautionary  measures  are,  howetcT,  adopted 

^  on  the  firontier  with  regard  to  cattle  coming  from  Hol- 
Uad,  which  are  made  to  undergo  a  quarantine,  and  none 
are  allowed  to  enter  from  Holstein,  unless  they  are  ecr* 
tilled  to  be  in  a  state  of  perfect  health. 

Veterinary  surgeons  are  bound  to  give  notice  of  all  cases 
of  contagious  disease  which  they  may  meet  with  in  their 
practice,  and  proprietors  also  are  required  to  report  the 
i4»pearance  of  plenro-pneumonia  or  allied  affections  among 
^eir  cattle.  No  animal,  although  seemingly  in  perfect 
health,  if  it  has  been  tiring  with  others  affected  with 
plenro'pneumonia,  can  be  pastured  or  driven  on  roads 

'^  BO  aa  to  come  within  two  hundred  yards  of  other  cattle ; 
nor  can  the  owner  dispose  of  any  of  his  herd  under  such 
ebenmstances  until  it  is  certified  by  the  department 
veterinary  surgeon  that  all  the  animals  are  perfectly  free 
from  the  disease.  The  period  of  time  which  is  allowed 
to  elapse  after  the  passing  away  of  the  malady  and  the 
selling  of  the  cattle  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  veteri- 
nary aurgeon.  A  proprietor  can  place  his  animals  under 
medical  treatment  if  he  sees  fit,  or  he  is  at  libertyto 
slani^ter  tiiem  and  send  them  to  the  meat  market.    The 

*  flesh  of  those  affected  with  pleuTO-pneumonia,  even  in  its 
ndvatteed  stages^  linot  nnfreqnentiysold,  fts  Ih  Euglatid, 
by  the  inferior  class  of  butcher*. 
'i  A  regulation  exists  with  regard  to  the  disease  of 
glanders,  which,  although  it  does  not  belong  to  the 
meini  object  of  this  report,  may*  neverthtiess,  be  men- 
tkmed.    Horses  affected  with  this  maUldy  are  not  only 

S revested  being  sold  or  exposed  fbr  Sale,  but  the  owner 
I  compelled  to  have  them  killed )  and  he  is  not  allowed, 
under  the  pain  of  a  heavy  penalty,  to  sell  eny  other  horse 
out  of  hie  establishment,  or  even  to  place  any  one  of 
them  in  stables  belonging  to  other  persons,  for  six 
■Mmtba  after  the  death  of  Uie  affected  animal. 

M.  Hansmann,  Veterinary  Surgeon  to  his  Majesty  the 
Khig  of  Hanover,  informed  us  that  a  conriction  had 
very  recently  taken  place  under  this  law,  where  a  carrier 
was  heavily  fined  for  putting  his  horses,  which  had  been 
with  a  glandered  animal,  into  a  stable  at  a  public  inn  in 
the  town  of  Hanover,  on  the  occasion  at  his  ooming  to 
the  place  on  the  market  day. 

Hamburg. 

Thii,  as  the  chief  port  of  the  Bibe,  reeelvefl  a  consi- 
derable nnmber  of  cattle  from  the  surrounding  districts 
for  exportation  to  England,  and  large  quantities  of  hides 
are  ako  aent  from  hence*  Some  diminution  in  the 
aaMrant  of  cattle  which  of  late  has  been  shipped  at 
Hamburg  has  taken  place,  and  fTom  the  same  cause 
whidi  la  assigned  by  the  exporters  from  Holland, 
naiMly,  that  the  price  obtained  in  the  English  markets 
is  not  snAciently  remunerative  when  compared  with  that 
vfaieii  eu  be  proeored  at  home. 


The  cattle  oome  chiefly  from  te  dMIlen,  sigar  refi- 
ners, and  formers  in  the  town  and  territory  of  Hamburg, 
and  the  adjofaiing  dochiei  of  Holstein  and  Lauenburg. 
They  are  usually  sent  first  to  the  market  at  Hamburg, 
and  if  not  sold  are  exported  to  England.  An  inspection  of 
them  is  regularly  made  in  the  market  by  a  duly  appointed 
veterinary  surgeon }  besides  which  they  are  prevented 
entering  the  town  unless  found  to  be  in  a  healthy  state. 
These  regulations  afford  us  a  certain  amount  of  security 
against  the  importation  of  diseased  animals  from  this 
port.  The  system  of  inspection  has  been  In  operation 
from  the  commencement  of  the  recent  outbreak  of 
nleuro-pneumonia  in  Holstefn ;  but  it  has  been  particu- 
larly observed  since  September,  1856,  when  the  foUow- 
Ing  proclamation  was  made  br  the  Senator  of  the  Marsh- 
lands of  the  territory  of  Hamburg-^ 
Proclamation. 

It  bavinc  been  communicated  to  the  Senator  for  the  district  of 
the  MtraUandi  that  in  leTaral  parts  of  the  Bnehy  of  Holsteb  a 
pulmonary  diietie  his  again  broken  ont  among  the  cattle ;  in 
order  to  prevent  the  introdnction  of  this  dangerous  malady,  it  ia 
hereby  ordered  that  for  the  present  no  cattle  can  be  bronirht 
into  tiie  district  of  the  MaraUsnds  from  the  dnchies  of  Hoi- 
steia  and  Lanenburg  without  a  certificate  from  the  proper 
toeal  authorities,  stating  that,  at  the  phusss  from  whence  the 
same  maj  eome,  no  ^faetioas  diaeaaa  pnvails  among  the 
eattle,  ind  thia  under  apenalty  of  fO  thalera  far  every  caae  ef 
cootraTention. 

The  whole  of  the  bailiffs  and  aubordinatca  are  hereby  re- 
quired particularly  to  attend  to  thia  order,  and  obtain  obaar- 
vanoe  of  the  tame,  and  denounce  to  the  authoritica  of  the 
Marshlands  all  who  may  disobey  or  attempt  to  disobey  the 
aame. 

(Signed)  AxNiffO,  Dn. 

Senator  for  the  Marshlands. 

Hamburg,  19th  September,  18M. 

No  cattle  intended  for  Uie  Eogtish  market  ere  brought 
into  Hamburg  by  the  ships  from  Tonning  or  the  other 
ports  on  the  coast  of  Denmark,  but  they  to  direct  to 
England ;  not  are  many  conveyed  there  for  this  ptr- 
pose  by  means  of  the  navigation  of  the  Elbe  from  Cen- 
tral Germanr.  "  The  Order  in  Council,"  at  the  time 
onr  visit  in  April,  did  not  appear  to  be  understood  by 
the  exporters  of  cattle  as  to  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  regard  to  this  port ;  and  they  rtfrahiedat  first 
from  SMppiog  cattle,  Although  Hamburgh  wssnotnilmed 
in  the  prohibition,  for  fear  Test  on  their  arrival  in  Eng- 
land they  should  be  seised  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Customs. 

We  were  Informed  by  Colonel  Hodges,  Consul. 
General  at  Hamburg,  that  a  similar  doubt  existed  with 
regard  to  hides,  and,  farther,  that  the  order  would  be 
inoperative  for  good,  presuming  that  the  seeds  of  a  con- 
tagious disease  could  be  conveyed  by  these  articles  of 
commerce  So  long  as  Hamburg,  as  the  port  of  the  Elbe, 
and  Bramen,  as  ihe  port  of  the  Weser,  were  left  open, 
aa  large  ouantlties  of  these  commodities  come  down  those 
riven.  The  hides  are  collected  from  out  of  various 
countries,  ahd  It  Is  impossible  to  trace  them  to  their 
original  source.  The  merchants  of  Hamburg,  however, 
continued  to  export  hides,  fint  making  a  declsratioii 
before  the  consul  that  they  did  not  come  from  Lubeck 
or  anr  of  the  Baltic  ports.  The  consul  upon  this  certi- 
fied that  such  declaration  had  been  made,  and  thus  left 
our  Commissioners  of  Customs  to  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion as  they  might  see  fit.  Should  the  necessity  unfor- 
tunatehr  arise  to  prohibit  the  Importation  of  cattle, 
hides,  hoofs,  &c.,  from  fear  of  introducing  a  contagious 
disMise,  such  as  the  rinderpest,  then  not  only  must  Bremen 
and  Hambnrg  be  named  in  the  order,  but  Tonning  also, 
as  the  port  of  the  Eider,  u  this  place  has  direct  irater 
communication  with  the  port  of  Kiel  on  the  Baltic,  from 
which  place  hides,  hoofo,  &c.,  can  readily  be  conveyed. 

Little  fear,  however,  need  be  entertained  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  disease  from  Denmark  by  meatis  of  any 
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catUe  which  ihe  might  reoetve  from  the  Baltic  ports. 
The  difficoltiei  in  tlie  way  of  a  direct  trade  of  thii  kind 
are  too  great  for  it  to  be  carried  on  with  ^Mnlity  or  ad« 
Tantage.  Such  cattle  would  haye  to  make  the  port  of 
Kiel,  and  be  tiien  disembarked,  in  order  to  be  placed  on 
the  yeisels  navigating  the  canal  which  oonnects  Kiel  with 
the  Eider,  and  on  reaching  Tonning  be  again  re-em- 
barked on  TCisels  bound  for  England. 

Denmark,  Schlbsvio,  and  Holbtbin. 
In  September  last  it  was  officially  communicated  to 
the  Goyemment  by  Yioe-Consul  Blackwell  of  Lubeck, 
that  **  the  steppe  murrain  qf  Russia  had  made  its  way 
into  Holstein,  haviog  passed  through  Poland,  Prussia, 
and  Mecklenburg."  We  ascertained,  howeTer,  that 
this  disease  had  no  existence  in  this  part  of  Europe  since 
the  occasion  of  its  last  general  outbreak  in  1813.  It  Is 
also  recorded  that  up  to  that  time  the  affection  had  not 

? retailed  in  the  duchies  since  1774  to  1781,  when 
50,000  head  of  cattle  are  said  to  have  perished. 
Pleuro-pneumonia  is  rife  in  Holstein,  particularly  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Altona,  where  an  active  cattle 
trade  is  carried  on.  The  malady  is  said  originally  to 
have  appeared  here  in  1842,  or  nearly  about  the  same 
time  it  was  first  observed  in  Elngland.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  1843,  Herr  Rottger,  district  veterinary 
surgeon  of  Altooa,  received  o^ers  from  the  Danish 
Government  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  disease.  No 
active  means  to  limit  its  extension  were,  however,  had 
recourse  to  until  1845,  when  the  Gk>vemment  sent  Pro- 
fessor Witt  of  Copenhagen,  to  investigate  the  matter. 
Professor  Witt  and  Herr  Rottger,  with  a  surgeon  and 
the  Government  veterinary  surgeon  of  Hamburg,  formed 
a  sanitary  commission  of  inquiry.  The  commission 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  disease  was  highly  oon- 
tagious,  and  recommended  the  Grovemment  to  adopt 
the  most  stringent  measures  of  prevention.  These  con- 
sist in  chief  of— 

a.  Sequestration  of  the  plaoes  where  the  disease  is 
found  to  exist. 

b.  The  Immediate  slaughter  of  the  infected  animals. 

c.  The  killing  of  the  whole  herd  upon  the  occurrence 
of  fresh  cases. 

d.  The  burial  of  the  diseased  cattle  with  their  sldns 
on,  cut  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  their  being  sur- 
reptitiously disposed  of,  and  Uie  sprinkling  the  body 
over  with  chloride  of  lime. 

The  indemnity  consists  in  the  Government  paying 
two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the  diseased  animds,  and  the 
full  value  of  the  healthy,  the  loss  to  the  treasury  being 
partly  provided  for  by  the  Government  selling  by  public 
auction  the  carcases  of  the  animals  which  are  free  from 
disease. 

For  the  carrying  out  of  these  regulations,  it  is  ordered 
among  other  things  that  every  proprietor  of  cattle  shall, 
upon  the  outbreak  of  a  disease  which  seems  to  poesess 
some  unusual  features,  give  notice  to  the  district  veteri- 
nary surgeon,  or  be  subjected  to  a  fine  varying  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred  thalers.  The  veterinary  surgeon  has 
to  report  the  result  of  his  examination  to  the  police, 
and  if  it  should  prove  that  the  malady  is  a  contagious 
one,  then  the  regulations  are  strictly  enforced.  The 
animals  are  valued  on  the  part  of  the  Gk>vemment,  and 
branded  on  the  horns  for  the  purpose  of  identity.  Should 
no  other  cases  occur  after  the  disieased  animals  are  killed, 
then  a  proprietor  is  prevented  selling  any  of  those  which 
had  been  exposed  to  the  contagion,  and  which  bear  the 
Government  stamp,  in  a  less  period  of  time  tlian  six 
monvhs,  and  only  then  with  a  certificate  from  the  veteri- 
nary surgeon  that  they  are  free  from  disease. 

The  adoption  of  these  severe  measures  led,  it  is  be- 
lieved, to  the  nearly  total  extinction  of  pleuro  pneumonia 
in  two  or  three  years.  In  1847,  however,  it  again  prevailed 
In  Holstein,  aliio  commencing,  it  is  said,  &  the  neigh- 


bourhood of  Altona.  In  1849  and  1851  other  outbreaks 
occurred,  the  disease  extending  on  the  latter  occasion 
into  ScUeswig  and  Denmark  proper,  but  was  quickly 
suppressed  by  the  severity  with  which  the  law  vrat 
executed. 

The  outbreak  firom  which  the  oonntry  b  at  present 
suffering  took  plaoe  in  the  spring  of  1856.  It  is  attri- 
buted to  the  circumstance  of  two  gentlemen  of  Hamburg 
purcharing  in  Hungary  180  oxen,  and  sending  them  to 
graxe  on  tiie  islands  and  marshlands  of  the  Elbe.  The 
disease  manifested  itself  in  these  animals,  and  from  them 
it  was  communicated  to  some  cows  which  were  sent  daily 
from  the  town  of  Hamburg  to  graxe  in  the  same  pastures, 
and  was  thus  spread  over  the  territory  and  the  adjacent 
portions  of  Holstein.  This  called  for  the  re-adoption  of 
the  preventive  measures  previously  alluded  to,  and  which 
are  still  in  operation  in  the  Duchies,  but  modified  to 
some  considerable  extent  in  the  town  and  territory  of 
Hamburg. 

The  almost  simultaneous  appearance  of  pleuro-pnen« 
monia  in  Mecklenburg,  which  is  said  to  have  depended 
on  the  introduction  of  some  cattle  from  Bavaria,  tog«- 
gether  with  its  existence  in  several  of  the  German  States, 
led  the  Government  to  issue  the  following  order  with  re- 
ference to  the  importation  of  cattle  Into  Holstein  and 
Lauenburg. 

Copenhageo,  June  18, 1866. 
PROCiJkMATiON  for  the  DucBiBS  of  Holstxin  and  Lau- 

BNBURo,  in  reference  to  the  Importation  of  Hornbd 

Cattle  from  abroad. 

Whereas,  acoordisg  to  olBeial  informatien,  the  pulssonary 
epidemic  has  recently  shown  itself  agiin  in  homed  cattle  in 
several  Qennaa  States,  the  importation  of  homed  cattle  from 
abroad  will  not,  until  farther  notice,  be  permitted  into  the 
duchies  of  Holsttin  and  Lanenbnig,  unless  sstisfiietoiy  eerti* 
ficates,  issued  by  authority,  be  handed  in  at  the  same  time, 
stating  the  place  from  whence  the  csttle  have  been  brought,  and 
that  in  such  plsoe  no  signs  of  the  pnlmousry  epideaie  have 
appeared  for  mora  than  six  months,  the  catUe  being  therein 
described  as  accurately  as  possible. 

The  sbove  is  hereby  made  known  for  the  information  and 
gnidanoe  of  those  who  receive  it ;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
poKoB  anthorities  are  esoedally  directed  to  see  the  stiiet  ob- 
serranoe  of  the  above  order. 

Royal  Ministerial  Department  for  the  Dnehies  of  Holstein 
and  Lsuenbnig,  9th  June,  1856. 

(Signed)  V.  Schbblb. 

O.  HARBOir. 

Pleuro-pnenmonia,  however,  continued  to  prevail  in 
Holstein,  despite  all  measures  precantionary  or  other- 
wise, which  were  had  recourse  to,  and  this  led  the  Mi- 
nister to  issue  new  regulations  during  last  year,  to  stay 
if  possible  its  further  progress.  It  was  thereupon  or- 
dered that  *'  all  estates  (farms)  m  which  cases  of  pulm 
monary  disease  have  occurred  within  the  last  Mix 
months,  are  to  be  closed,  and  no  removal  of  cattle  from 
such  estates  is  to  be  permitted.  The  cattle  are  to  rC' 
main  as  much  as  possible  in  the  same  stalls,  and  only 
to  be  rtmoved  to  ihe  pasture  yrounds  of  the  owners^ 
which  are  to  be  fenced  round  to  ihe  exclusion  qf  all 
other  cattle,  as  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  remove  cattle 
from  their  irfected  stalls  to  purer  air.*' 

In  July,  1856,  Schleswio  placed  the  importaAkma 
into  her  territory  from  Holstein  under  restrictions ;  bat 
as  these  also  proved  to  be  insufficient,  the  Minister  of  this 
Duchy,  in  March  of  the  present  year,  forbade  the  impu- 
tations entirely. 

In  August,  1856,  Denmark,  by  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  likewise  ordered  that  no  cattle  would  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  kmgdom  from  Holstein,  unless  they 
were  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  a  veterinary  sur- 
geon, stating  that  they  were  in  good  health  when  ex- 
ported, and  also  by  the  certificate  of  a  magistrate,  that 
the  district  from  which  they  came  was  free  from  disease. 
And  in  September  following  proclamation  was  made  to 
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a  gimilar  effiBot  by  <*  the  Senator  of  the  District  of  the 
Manhlaodi  of  Hamburg/'  a  copy  of  which  haa  been 
fiTea  above. 

This  snocbet  history  of  the  prooeedbgs  of  foreign 
gOTcmmqits  enables  ns  to  trace  to  their  probable  origin 
those  restrictiTe  laws  which  have  created  so  great  so-* 
Hdtnde  fai  England.  We  conid  hardly  hare  supposed 
that  each  soTere  measnres  wonid  hare  had  the  support 
of  scientific  men,  and  more  especially  in  th^  exclnsive 
qyplication  to  a  disease,  whether  contains  or  not,  the 
antecedents  of  whose  history  show  that  it  often  passes 
from  oonntry  to  oonntry  as  an  ordinary  epixootic  affec- 
tioo. 

Without  wishing  to  animadfert  on  the  opinions  of 
others,  we  hold  that  an  equal  amount  of  good  would 
attend  measures  fkr  less  stringent ;  and,  if  this  be  so, 
then  a  podtiTe  injury  is  inflicted  on  the  country  where 
they  are  enacted.  Take,  as  one  illustration,  the  quan- 
tity  of  food  which  is  lost  to  the  people  by  the  burying  of 
animals  in  whose  system  the  malady  has  made  but  little 
^  %  progress.  We  are  exceedingly  jealous  lest  any  obser- 
▼ation  of  ours  should  be  supposed  to  give  encouragement 
to  the  sale  of  diseased  meat;  but,  after  fifteen  years' 
experience  of  pleuro-pneumonia  in  this  country,  and  of 
the  sale  of  the  carcases  of  animals,  the  subject  of  it,  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  state  that  the  flesh  is  fitted  for  food  in 
the  early  stage  of  the  affiBction. 

The  surprise  in  the  contbuance  of  the  system  of 
IdUiog  and  burying  bovine  animals  becomes  the  greater 
when  we  see  it  adopted  in  a  country  where  the  sale  of 
boraefleeh,  as  an  article  of  food,  is  both  legalised  and 
^  encoaraged  by  the  GoTcmment.  In  Altona  we  passed 
by  the  shop  of  one  of  these  horse*butchers,  and  saw 
exposed  for  sale  part  of  the  hind-quarters,  and  sundry 
pieces  of  flesh  of  a  horse,  and  also  Uie  liver  and  kidneys 
of  the  animal.  We  were  tempted  to  walk  in,  when  we 
were  informed  by  the  proprietor  that  there  were  four 
other  establishments  of  the  same  kind  in  the  town,  but 
that  his  was  <*  the  original  one."  Hesaid  tbatso  ready 
a  sale  was  found  for  the  meat  that  it  was  with  great 
difficnlty  he  could  procure  horses  enough  for  his  cus- 
i  tomers.  The  price  ranged  from  about  2d.  to  3d.  per  lb. 
EngUah  money,  and  it  appeared  that  the  meat  was  often 
booght  by  persons  who  could  not  be  properly  said  to 
belong  to  the  lower  classes.  We  were  invited  to  see' 
the  establishment,  and  visited  the  slaughter-house  and 
stable.  In  the  former,  besides  more  meat,  was  hanging 
the  lower  part  of  the  fore  leg,  with  the  foot  of  the  animal 
last  slaughtered,  which  had  been  put  aside  for  the  in- 
fection of  the  polioe ;  and  in  the  latter  were  standing 
two  aged  and  worn-out  horses  waiting  their  turn  to  be 
led  to  the  stake. 

These  butcheries  are  licensed  by  the  Government, 
and  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  police.  Notice  has 
to  be  given  before  a  horse  can  be  killed,  when  the  veteri- 
nary  soigeon  of  the  department  attends  and  examines 
tibe  aninuil,  and,  if  found  to  be  free  from  constitutional 
disease,  notwithstanding  it  may  be  incapacitated  for 
work  from  lameness  or  other  defect,  he  certifies  to  that 
effect,  and  for  the  sake  of  identity  brands  tbe  animal  on 
its  hoof.  Within  a  given  time  the  animal  must  be 
I  killed,  and  its  leg  and  foot  produced  for  the  inspection 

j  and  satisfaction  of  the  police. 

SwxDSN  AND  Norway. 
We  And  by  a  perusal  of  official  documents  which  have 
been  placed  at  our  disposal,  that  the  fear  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  pleuro-pneumonia  from  Holstein  led  the  govern- 
ment of  Sweden  to  interdict  the  importation  of  cattle  from 
that  duchy  in  August,  1856,  unless  accompanied  by 
mtisfactory  certificates  of  health.  The  importation  also 
ofcsttlefrom  England  and  Scotland  into  Sweden  was 
prohibited  in  the  same  month.  These  precautionary 
I  on  the  part  of  Sweden  were  quicJily  followed 


by  the  promulgation  of  similar  ones  by  the  Government 
of  Norway,  being  in  each  case  evidently  founded  on  the 
belief  that  contagion  is  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  cause  of 
the  spread  of  pleuro-pneumonia. 

LUBECK. 

From  the  circumstance  that  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, by  •'  the  Order  in  Council"  of  April  2Dd,  saw  fit 
to  prohibit  the  importation  into  England  "  of  cattle, 
horns,  hoofs,  raw  or  wet  hides  or  skins  of  cattle, 
which  shall  come  from,  or  shall    have  been  at  any 

?lace  within  the  territories  of  the  free  city  of 
<tibeck,"  as  well  as  other  places  nsmed  in  the 
said  order,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  so-called 
"  steppe  murrain"  (rinderpest)  would  be  found  to  be 
prevailiog  among  the  catUc  at  Liibeck.  We  were  in- 
formed, however,  and  immediataly  on  our  arrival,  that  no 
suchdiseaseexisted  ;  and  ample  opportunities  were  afford- 
ed us  of  subsequently  confirming  the  correctneu  of  this 
statement.  Indeed,  rinderpest  has  never  shown  itself  in 
the  territory  since  1813-15,  when  by  the  movement  of 
troops  throughout  Europe  it  prevailed  rather  exten- 
sively  here  and  also  in  most  countries  of  the  continent. 
The  precautionary  measures  which  were  taken  in  the 
spring  of  1856,  by  the  Senate  of  Lubeck,  had  especial 
reference  to  pleuro-pneumonia,  which  disease  had  some- 
what suddenly  made  ita  appearanoe  In  the  adjoining 
Duchies  of  Mecklenburg- Schwerin  and  Mecklenburg- 
Strelitx.  Some  doubt,  however,  was  felt  in  (his  country 
as  to  whether  the  <*  steppe  murrain"  had  not  found  ita 
way  thence  from  Pruuia ;  and  this  was  considerably 
added  to  by  the  official  reporta  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Blackwell, 
who  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  was  British 
Vice- Consul  at  Liibeck. 

In  two  despatehes  dated  respectively  May  17th  and 
30th,  1856,  Mr.  Blackwell  hiformed  her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, through  the  Consul- General  at  Hamburg, 
that  a  contagious  pulmonary  disease  or  murrain  had 
broken  out  among  the  cattle  in  Mecklenburgh ;  and 
after  giving  the  particulars  of  the  precaudonary  mea- 
sures adopted  by  the  Ltibeck  authorities  to  prevent  its 
entrance  into  their  territories,  he  states  that  he  had  con- 
sulted several  of  the  best  German  authors  on  the  conta- 
gious maladles*of  cattle,  and  found  that  they  made  a 
distinction  between  *'  rinderpest  and  pulmonary  mur- 
rain ;"  but  he  adds,  **  both  are  equally  eoniagioue  and 
almoet  equally  fatal,  and  in  a  eanitary  point  of  view 
may  in  fact  be  regarded  as  identical." 

Mr.  Blackwell  next  gives,  in  the  despatch  of  May  30th, 
an  epitome  of  the  works  in  question,  and  under  the 
heading  of  the  stbppx  mueeain,  he  says  that  it  has 
been  calculated  that  during  the  last  century  alone  tlds 
murrain  carried  off  28,000,000  head  of  cattle  in  Ger- 
many ;  and  in  the  whole  of  Europe,  including  Russia, 
but  exclusive  of  Siberia  and  Tartary,  upwards  of 
200,000,000;''  and  Hit  *' although  the  disease  which 
hoe  broken  out  among  the  homed  cattle  in  Meeklen- 
burg  seems  to  be  regarded  as  the  pulmonary  murrain' 
pleuro-pneumonia,  "it  may  perhaps  be  the  real 
steppe  murrain,  which  is  now  raging  m  Poland  to  a 
fearful  extent,  notwithstanding  the  stringent  measures 
that  have  been  adopted  by  the  Russian  Oovemment  for 
putting  a  stop  to  it,*' 

In  a  despatch  dated  September  17th,  the  same  gen- 
tieman  reporte  that  the  murrain  had  extended  to 
Holstein,  and  that  in  consequence  of  this  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Liibeck  Government  were  enforced 
with  regard  to  that  huchy,  as  well  as  Mecklen- 
burg. He  concludes  his  communication  by  observing 
that,  ''  Of  this  highly  contagious  murrain  has  spread 
from  the  steppes  of  South  Russia,  through  Poland, 
Prussia,  and  Mecklenburg  to  Holstein,  to  a  district 
from  which  the  English  market  is  supplied  with  cattle, 
I  must  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  her  Mqjesty's 
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Oavemmeni  to  my  Report  tf  Ut  orient  proffrett, 
treatment,  eymptome,  S^e,,  tronemitted  on  the  3uM  qf 
May  last.'* 

These  Btatementi  could  not  ftdl  to  add  to  the  aUrm 
which  was  originall j  felt  in  thii  country ;  and  when  it  ia 
considered  that  for  scTeral  months  afterwards  scarcely  a 
week  elapsed  without  intelligence  reaching  us  that  "  the 
cattle  marrain"  was  spreading,  the  surprise  becomes 
the  greater  rather  than  otherwise,  that  some  measures 
of  a  preTentive  nature  were  not  earlier  adopted  by  her 
Majesty's  GoTemmeDt.  It  is  true  that  the  reports  from 
other  British  consuls  did  not  fully  bear  out  Mr.  Black- 
weirs  statements,  but  still  nothing  satisfactory  could  be 
learned  of  the  true  nature  of  the  malady ;  and  up  to  the 
time  of  the  three  National  Agricultural  Societies  deter- 
mining on  sending  a  commission  to  iuTestigate  the  sub- 
ject, the  English  public  were  left  in  a  state  of  uncer- 
tainty and  doubt. 

In  October,  1856,  we  find  that  the  restrictions 
against  the  entrance  of  cattle  into  LUbeck  from  Meck- 
lenburg were  removed,  as  the  disease  appeared  to  have 
ceased  there;  but  they  were  again  enforced  in  February 
following,  as  the  mdady  had  reappeared,  and  on  our 
arrival  they  were  still  in  full  operation. 

Ihe  regulations  which  had  been  enforced  by  the 
Senate  to  guard  against  the  introduction  of  conti^ous 
diseases  are  as  follows.  They  have  been  eatablish^  for 
several  years,  and  are  only  modified  from  time  to  time, 
according  to  the  places  in  which  such  diseases  are  known 
to  prevail. 

*•  1.  Every  owner  of  cattle  is  required,  in  case  any  disease 
should  break  oat  among  the  same,  which  leaves  no  doubt  of 
its  contagions  nature,  to  separate  the  diseased  from  the  other 
cattle. 

"  a.  The  special  symptoms  of  lungenteuehe  (plenro-pneu- 
monia)  are  a  husky  coagb,  whieh  is  increaaed*  partienlarly  after 
the  cattle  have  been  watered  or  moved  about,  less  iodinatioa 
for  food,  iodiiference  aa  to  chewing  the  eud,  duloeas  of  the 
hair,  and  its  roogh  appearance  in  particular  places,  and  fever 
after  these  symptoms  have  continued  for  tome  time. 

**  2.  On  the  appearance  of  this  disease,  or  even  in  cases 
when  it  is  snipected  to  exist,  the  owners  of  cattle  are  required, 
under  a  penal^  of  a  fine  of  20  dollars  (aboot  £3  10s.)  to  give 
immediate  notice  to  the  chief  of  the  pdhce,  or  to  the  bailiff,  at 
Travemunde,  who  will  take  the  necessary  steps  to  azrett  the 
progress  of  the  disease. 

*'  8.  The  bringing  in  of  cattle  into  the  Lfibeek  territory 
from  the  Grand  Duchiea  of  Mecklenborg-Schwerin  and  Meck- 
lenbnrg-Strelita  shall  only  be  permitted  when  the  cattle  aie 
accompanied  by  aatisfsetory  certificates  of  their  being  free 
from  diiease. 

**  4.  All  veterinary  snrgeoos  are  diieeted,  in  case  this  dis- 
ease should  break  out  within  the  Lttbeek  territory,  to  adopt 
the  neoeissry  sanitary  precautiona  according  to  the  instroetions 
of  the  police.  The  directions  of  the  veterinary  surgeons  are 
implicitly  to  be  obeyed  under  penalty  of  hesTy  fines  and  im- 
prisonment 

'*  5.  Finally,  all  police-offloers,  baOifTs,  and  gens-d'armes 
are  hereby  directed  to  give  notice  to  the  respeetire  police- 
offices  in  esse  any  homed  cattle  should  be  attacked  with  the 
pnlmonary  disease,  or  even  in  cases  where  it  is  suspected  to 
exist. 

''Given  St  Liibeckia  the  Assembly  of  the  Senate^  this  14th 
day  of  May,  1856.  (Signed) 

"  C.  Th.  OvBRBiCK,  Dr.,  Secretary." 

Besides  these  measures  of  precaution,  n>ecial  instruc- 
tions are  issued  for  the  gnldance  of  vetermary  surgeons 
when  the  disease  has  entered  the  territory.    These  are — 

**].  That,  on  the  appearance  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  im- 
mediate notice  should  be  gi^en  to  the  police  authorities. 

*'  2.  That  the  affected  cattle  are  to  be  forthwith  separ 
rated  from  the  healthy,  and  removed  to  a  distance.  If 
they  are  put  to  grass,  the  meadows  must  be  divided  by 
ffood  fences,  and  must  be  at  the  least  five  hundred  paces 
distant  from  any  in  which  other  cattle  are  kept. 

^  3.  That  the  persons  who  tend  cattle  are  to  be  directed 
to  note  carefully  the  feeding  and  ruminating  of  the  luii- 


nals,  and,  on  the  slightest  indication  of  distnbed  health, 
to  have  them  professionaUy  examined. 

'*  4.  That  an  inspector,  duly  conversant  with  diseascu 
is  to  be  specially  apixnnted  to  attend  the  nok  cattle ;  and 
that  without  his  permission  no  animal  is  to  be  returned  to 
those  which  are  healthy. 

'^  5.  That  all  animals  which  die  are  to  be  buried  five  feet 
deep,  and  covered  over  with  compact  earth:  that  the 
bunal-places  are  to  be  not  less  distant  than  ei^nt  hundred 
paces  from  any  road  or  paths  travelled  by  catUe,  and  that 
thev  are  afterwards  to  be  surrounded  by  a  strong  fence  or  t 
ditch. 

**  6.  That  the  diseased  cattle  are  only  to  be  driven  in 
particular  roads;  that  the  stables  in  which  they  were 
placed  whan  attacked  are  to  be  oarefuUy  cleaned,  and  the 
manure  to  be  covered  over  with  earth. 

"  7.  That  none  but  medical  oificers  are  to  make  oosl- 
morlem  ezaminaticns,  and  these  only  by  permission  of  the 
police  authorities ;  and  that  no  part  of  the  carcase  ia  to  be 
taken  away  or  used,  with  the  execution  of  the  skin. 

*^  8.  That  for  the  removal  of  toe  dead  animals  special 
vehicles  are  to  be  provided ;  and  these  are  to  be  kept  in 
proper  places,  and  not  used  lor  any  other  purpose.  Persona 
attending  upon  the  sick  cattle,  or  coming  in  contact  with 
them  or  with  the  dead,  are  not  to  go  near  healthy  animals, 
and  are  to  take  care  that  all  tools  or  utensils  they  may 
have  used  are  properly  cleaned. 

'^  9.  That  no  manure  or  fodder  is  to  be  sold  firom  off  aa 
infected  farm. 

^^'10.  That  no  animal,  however  slightly  affected,  is  to  be 
killed  for  food.  Great  vigilance  must  be  used  in  respect  to 
this  order. 

"  11.  That,  after  the  disappearance  of  the  disease  from  a 
commune  or  farm  for  a  penod  of  eight  weeks,  it  is  to  be 
considered  as  being  free  from  the  malady)  but  that  for 
fomr  weeks  longer  the  proprietor  is  not  to  sell  any  cattle  or 
other  forbidden  things  from  off  the  place.** 

It  does  not  appear  thatany  law  is  In  operation  to  prevent 
the  importation  into  the  territory  from  Russia  or  other 
oountries,  of  skins ,  horns,  hoofs,  or  tallow ;  but  we  were  in- 
formed by  M.  ToUhausen,  the  French  Consal,  and  who  waa 
acting  also  pro  tern,  as  British  Vice- Consul,  that  the 
official  returns  show  that  from  6,000  to  8,000  only  of 
dry  hides  anntially  enter  the  port  of  Liibeck  fVom 
Russia,  for  transit  Inland ;  while  from  Mecklenburg  and 
the  surrounding  countries  80,000  skins  are  received. 
These  are  mosUy  either  salted  or  fresh,  and  as  such  are 
too  heavy  for  transit  to  a  distance,  besides  being  other- 
wise unfitted  for  such  a  purpose :  they  are,  therefore, 
ftirther  prepared  and  dried  in  Lilbeek,  and  then  sent 
onwards  to  Belgium,  Rhenish  Prussia,  &c.,  and  up  the 
Rhine  even  as  nir  as  Switxerland. 

No  exports  of  cattle  take  place  from  LUbeck  by 
means  of  the  shipping,  nor  are  any  imported  in  this 
manner  from  the  Baltic  or  elsewhere,  the  supply  which 
is  needed  being  sent  over  the  flrontler  from  the  sur- 
rounding duchies.  Besides  this,  we  could  not  ascertain 
that  any  cattle  have  ever  been  shipped  for  England  from 
any  of  the  Baldo  ports.  The  difficulties  attending  sueh 
a  vovage,  and  the  time  it  would  occupy,  are  sulBcient 
barriers  against  a  trade  of  this  description  being  carried 
on,  even  \t  no  facilities  existed  for  the  transit  of  cttUe 
inland. 

Young  stock,  however,  to  the  amount,  it  is  said,  of 
50,000  a  year,  pass  through  the  territory  of  Liibeck, 
from  Uolstein  into  Meckl^urg,  for  the  supply  of  the 
dairies  and  farms. 

These  facts  cannot  fail  to  be  of  importance  for  legis- 
lation, if  hereafter  it  riiould  unfortunately  be  the  caae 
that  the  rinderpest  should  extend  thus  far  westward,  and 
in  a  direction  from  which  foreign  cattle  are  shipped  for 
England. 

MxCKLBNBURO-SCBWrERIzr      AND      MSCKLBNBVRO- 

Strblitz. 
It  was  from  these  Duchies  that  some  of  the  earliest 
tcoounta  readied  England  respecting  *'  the  mnmin,'' 
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Ae  appearance  of  which  promptij  led  the  Senate  of 
JLjObeck  to  interdict  the  passage  of  cattle  into  its 
toritory,  nnlesa  accompanied  with  a  certificate  of 
their  being  in  a  perfect  state  of  health,  and 
created  also  much  anxiety  as  to  whether  the  malady 
Bight  not  soon  extend  to  onr  own  country.  The 
ilann,  howerer,  seems  to  hare  arisen  out  of  the  circum- 
itonce  that  plcuro-pneumonU,  which  had  occasionally 
of  Ute  years  affected  the  cattle  in  Mecklenburg,  in 
common  with  other  continenUl  states,  showed  itself 
wmewhat  suddenly  in  March,  1866,  at  the  Tillage  of 
Great  Gornon,  near  to  Steinberg.  Its  outbreak  is  attri- 
batwi  to  the  hitroduotion  of  some  cattle  from  BaTaria ; 
and  it  appears  that  the  "  court  cattle  which  were  in  the 
ume  stable"  were  subsequently  attacked.  After  the 
d«th  of  acTeral,  the  remainder  of  the  animals  were 
killed,  and  buried  entire. 

4k  ^  ««™™anr  proceeding  appears  to  have  arrested 
the  disease  in  that  particular  village ;  but  cases  are  said 
to  haTC  occurred  in  other  parts  of  the  Duchies.  The 
interdict  which  was  laid  on  the  estete  of  Great  Gornon 
eoncernmg  the  "  exp<  rt,  import,  and  transit  of  cattle, 
tamediatcly  on  the  outbreak  of  the  disease,"  was  not, 
howe?cr,  remoTed  untU  Oct.  1st  of  the  same  year,  after 
which  time  free  intercourse  was  allowed. 

On  Uiis  fact  being  offidaUy  commonieated  to  the 
wthontiea  at  Liibeok,  and  also  that  the  whole  of  Meck- 
j«hurg  was  firee  from  the  disease,  the  Senate  remoyed 
the  restrictions  which  had  been  placed  in  the  way  of 
eatUe  entering  their  territory ;  but,  as  has  been  ob- 
imed  in  that  part  of  this  report  which  specially  refers 
to  LUbeck,  these  were  again  enforced  in  February  of 
the  present  year,  in  consequence  of  there-appearance  of 
the  disease  in  the  Duchies  of  Mecklenburg. 

On  the  24th  of  December,  1856,  the  Commissioners 
of  our  Customs  published  an  order  with  regard  to  a 
more  rigid  examination  by  the  Inspectors  of  Foreign 
ii2f '  *  ^^^  special  reference  to  a  contagious  disease 
euled  *  murrain,'  which  has  recently  broken  out  amongst 
the  homed  cattle  of  Mecklenburg."  Count  Bulow, 
Misliter  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
compliined  of  this  order  to  Lord  Blomfield,  her  Ma- 
Jflsty'a  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  Prussia,  and  re- 
qmted  that  the  attention  of  the  Home  GoTcmment 
»»ght  be  directed  to  it ;  and  Lord  Blomfield  thereupon 
■cat  a  despatch  to  the  Earl  of  Chirendon,  to  tiie  foUow- 
^gcuiect: 

*♦  Berlin,  January  23, 1 067. 
.  r^'fLoRD*— I  hare  the  honour  to  inclose  to  yonr  lord- 
"2:  °«w^th  a  copy  of  a  communication  which  I  hare 
RwiTedfrom  Count  Bulow,  Minister  of  his  Roval  High- 
Dtts  tlM  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  reanesting 
nje  to  draw  the  attention  of  her  Majesty's  Government  to 
we  mjnnous  effects  which  the  publication  of  the  Cuitom 
ijS^  *»^«"»  publiihed  in  London  the  24th  December, 
jiw,  respecting  the  importation  of  cattle,  alleged  to  be 
jweased.  from  the  Mecklenburg  States,  is  likely  to  have  on 
•  »J  *'*^?"^  of  ^e  country.  Count  Bulow  states  that 
me  cattle  nmrrain,"  alluded  to  in  this  order  as  now  exist- 
ra«  m  Mecklenburg,  has  only  manifested  iteelf  twice,  for  a 
^«t  period,  daring  the  years  1855,  1856;  and  that  in 
«ca  case  measures  of  such  a  stringent  nature  were  token 
M  effectually  arrested  the  spreading  of  the  disease,  inso- 
n««h  that  since  the  1st  of  October  last  all  the  measures  of 
Pwation  that  were  in  force  for  its  prevention  have  been 
^nded  by  the  official  order  to  this  effect,  a  copy  of 
»J>ch  Count  Bulow  has  transmitted  to  mo,  and  which,  in 
«2*?1  and  translation,  I  have  the  honour  to  forward 
wewiih  to  your  lordship.  « I  have,  &c., 

(Signed)  •*  Blomfield." 

From  this  and  aU  tiie  additional  information  which  we 
MTe  coflected,  it  would  appear  that  there  was  very  littie 
?«*«  for  danger  to  be  apprehended,  and  none  in  so 
wtsow  country  was  concerned,  from  tiie  state  of  the 
*»Ka  of  tiie  catUe  of  Mecklenburg,  tiie  so-called 


"  murrain"  being  only  the  affisction  known  ai  pleuro- 
pneumonia. 

Saxont. 
This  kingdom  is  perfectiy  free  from  rinderpest,  and 
has  been  so  for  many  years.  Scarcely  any  apprehensions 
are  entertained  that  tiie  disease  would  reach  the  country, 
even  if  it  were  to  encroach  very  much  more  upon  the 
Prussian  frontiers  of  Russia  and  Poland,  or  prevail  to  a 
far  greater  extent  than  it  has  recentiy  done  In  Silesia, 
as  the  severity  with  which  the  preventive  laws  of  those 
countries  is  carried  out  is  viewed  as  affording  all  the 
securily  which  is  required. 

Eczema  epizootica  has  been  somewhat  rife  of  late,  and 
many  cases  are  still  to  be  met  with.  Pleuro-pneumonia 
has  only  existed  in  a  sporadic  form  in  Saxony  and  Cen- 
tral Germany,  and  has,  therefore,  not  excited  so  much 
of  the  public  attention  here  as  elsewhere.  The  laws  in 
force  with  reference  to  cattie  diseases  are  almost  identi- 
cal with  those  which  have  already  been  made  mention  of 
in  this  report. 

The  investigations  in  Saxony  completed  our  inspection 
of  the  chief  course  of  the  river  Elbe,  and  showed  that 
all  the  countries  through  which  it  flows  were  entirely 
free  from  the  rinderpest,  a  result  equally  as  satisfactory 
as  that  which  had  previously  been  ascertained  with  re- 
ference to  the  Weser. 

Prussia. 
Finding  that  the  rinderpest  had  no  existence  in  the 
countries  we  had  already  passed  through,  we  proceeded 
to  Berlin  with  a  view  of  going  to  Konigsburg,and  thenoe 
into  Courland,  as,  according  to  the  information  we  were 
at  present  in  possession  of,  it  was  here  that  the  mdady 
was  prevailing  to  some  considerable  extent. 

Arriving  at  Berlin,  we  first  called  on  the  professors  of 
the  Veterinary  School,  who,  by  virtue  of  their  appoint- 
mente  under  Government,  are  always  put  in  possession 
of  the  latest  information  with  regard  to  the  exif»tence 
and  extent  of  contagious  diseases  among  domesticated 
animals.  From  them  we  learned  that  the  entire  district 
we  had  proposed  to  visit  was  now  perfectly  free  from  the 
pest,  and  that,  if  it  existed  anywhere  in  Prussia,  it  would 
probably  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Br^u,  in 
the  province  of  Silesia.  They  further  also  informed  us 
that  there  was  but  little  chance  of  our  being  able  to 
study  the  nature  and  symptons  of  the  pest  in  any  part 
of  the  Prussian  dominions,  from  the  summary  proceed- 
ings which  are  invariably  had  reoourse  to,  for  ite  imme- 
diate  extirpation,  and  that  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the 
malady  in  ite  different  stages,  we  should  have  to  go 
into  Aostro-Poland,  or  tome  other  part  of  the  Austrian 
empire,  where  the  laws  are  somewhat  less  stringent,  and 
not  so  rigorously  enforced  as  in  Prussia.  We  ascer- 
tained a^ao  that  in  all  probability,  in  the  event  of  our 
succeeding  in  obtaining  an  entrance  within  the  Prussian 
military  cordon,  we  ahould  not  be  allowed  to  repass  it  in 
a  less  period  than  three  weeks,  and  even  then  we  should 
most  likely  have  to  leave  the  clothes  we  had  worn  be- 
hind us,  besides  having  ourselves  to  undergo  a  disinfect- 
ing process. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  sought  an  interview 
with  Lord  Augustus  Loftus,  her  Mijesty's  Charg4 
d*Affaire$,  in  the  absence  of  Lord  Blomfield,  minister 
at  Berlin,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  Prussia  the  latest  particulars  with  regard  to  the 
location  of  the  malady,  and  that  amount  of  assistance 
and  protection  which  we  needed  for  the  fulfilment  of 
onr  miasion. 

This  interview  was  at  once  granted,  and  we  wera 
most  courteously  received  by  his  lordship,  who  mani- 
fested the  liveliest  interest  in  the  question,  and  also  ex- 
pressed bis  willingness  to  do  all  he  could  In  furtherance 
of  our  object  His  lordship  explained  at  some  length 
his  views  as  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  keeping  up  of  a 
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strict  surveillance  over  all  articlea  of  commeroe  which 
were  likelf  to  carrj  the  maferies  morbi  of  the  cattle 
pesti  and  of  the  daoger  which  woald  be  incurred  in  the 
event  of  its  exteosion,  by  allowing  the  imoortations  to 
go  on  from  the  great  ports  of  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe ; 
facts  which  have  already  been  alluded  to  in  the  former 
part  of  this  report.  Lord  Loftus  also  dwelt  on  the 
amount  of  danger  which  might  probably  arise  from  the 
free  import:ition  of  bones  from  Russia  and  the  Baltic 
potts,  and  instanced  a  case  where  an  outbreak  of  the 
malady  was  belieTcd  to  have  depended  on  the  conyey- 
ance  of  the  bones  of  an  animal  dying  with  the  affection 
into  a  stable  in  which  other  cattle  were  placed. 

His  lordbhip  requested  that  I  would  write  to  him, 
stating  the  object  of  our  inquiry  and  the  requirements 
we  needed  from  the  GoTcmment.  He  also  promised 
that  he  would  put  himself  in  immediate  communication 
with  Baron  Manteuffel,  and  would  likewise  write  to  his 
Excellency  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour,  her  Majesty's  am- 
bassador at  the  Court  of  Vienna,  to  procure  for  us 
letters  of  introduction  snd  recommendation  to  the  autho- 
rities in  the  Cracow  diTision  of  Gralida,  in  the  erent  of 
its  being  found  necessary  to  go  thus  far  to  complete  our 
inquiry. 

A  letter  containing  his  lordship's  suggestions  was 
thereupon  forwarded  to  him,  and  to  this  I  had  the 
honour  of  receiTing  the  following  reply  with  the  sub- 
joined enclosure:  — 

<*  Berlin.  April  28, 1857. 

"  8iK,~I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  reeeipt  of  your  letter  of 
this  date. 

*'  I  endoM  to  you  herewith  oopy  of  a  letter  I  have  addressed 
to  Baron  Manteuffel.  requesting  H.  E.  to  ftive  you  a  letter  of 
recommendation  for  the  proper  authorities  at  Bre slan ;  and  I 
shall  not  fail  to  forward  to  you  without  delay  U.  E.'s  reply. 

"  I  shall  likewise  request  Sir  H.  Seymour  to  procure  for 
you  a  timilsr  introductioa  to  the  authorities  st  Craeow,  and 
ahsU  further  beg  him  to  forward  the  reply  to  your  address, 
"  Poste  restante  k  CracoTie.'       "  I  have,  &c 

<*  Augustus  Loftus. 

*  Professor  SioMnds,  Hotel  Victoria,  Berlin." 

{Enelature,) 

"  Berlin,  ce  28  Avril,  1857. 

"  MoNsiBUR  LB  Babon,— Le  Professor  Simonds,  Membre 
du  College  Roysl  V^tdriusire  k  Londret,  vient  d^srhrer  k  Ber- 
lia,  6tant  eharg6  d'6tudier  sur  les  licnx  la  nature  et  le  traite- 
ment  de  T^pizootie  qni  t'est  manifeet^t  en  plusicnrs  endroits 
sur  la  froDii^re  da  Is  Prutse  et  de  TAutriche.  Be  rendant 
Samedi  prochain  dans  ce  biit  k  Breslau,  et  d^sirant  acqp^rir 
la  protection  et  ranistanoe  des  sutorit^a  Prusaiennes,  11  s*est 
addreai^  h,  moi,  me  priant  de  soUidter  de  V.  B.  une  lettre  de 
recommandation  pour  8.  £.  lionaieur  le  President  Sup^rieur 
de  laProxincc  de  Sil^tie. 

"  J*si  done  eu  recours  k  roblig^ce  si  souTent  ^prou?^  de 
V.  £.,  en  la  priant  de  Touloirbien  recommanderle  Profesaeur 
Simooda  soit  h.  la  haute  protection  du  Pr^ident  Snp^rieur  on 
k  la  bienvdllance  dea  sutorit^  oomp^tentea  de  cette  province. 

"  Je  doia  avertir  V.  £.  que  le  Profesaeur  compte  quitter 
Berlin  pour  cette  province  Samedi  prochain. 

**  Je  proAte  de  cette  oocaaion,  &e., 

"  (Bign^)        Augustus  Lofhts. 

**  A.  B.  E.  la  Baron  de  ManteuffeL" 

His  Excellency  Baron  Manteuffel  most  readily  com- 
plied with  the  request  thus  made,  and  in  the  ereningof 
the  same  day  Lord  Loftus  wrote  as  follows  : — 

<*  Berlin,  April  28, 1857. 

"  Bib,— Bsrou  Msnteuffel  has  told  me  thst  he  will  forwsrd, 
or  cause  to  be  forwsrded,  though  M.  de  Raomer,  a  letter  of 
reoommendstion  for  you  to  the  Upper  President  of  the  pro- 
Tinee  of  SUeais,  so  that  on  your  arrival  at  Breslsu  yon  may  at 
once  announce  youraelvea  to  Baron  Sehleinits. 

"  I  enclose  herewith  the  deapsteh  for  Mr.  Ward,  ber  Ma- 
jesty's ConauWOenenl  at  Ldpsic,  to  whom  I  likewise  endose 
for  you  s  letter  of  introduction.    I  sm,  Bir,  Ac 

^   .  "  Augustus  Loftus. 

"  ProlHsor  Bimonda,  Hotel  Victoris." 


Being  now  famished  with  all  the  necessary  letters  of 
recommendation,  we  made  our  way  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble into  Silesia ;  and  arriving  at  Breslau,  at  once  re- 
ported ourselves  to  Baron  Sehleinits,  by  whom  we  were 
also  most  courteously  received,  and  who  had  already 
prepared  for  our  use  a  written  account  of  the  progress 
which  the  disease  had  made  in  the  spring  of  the  present 
year  in  his  proTinoe. 

The  Baron  met  as  by  somewhat  facetiously  remark- 
ing, **  that  fortunately  for  Prussia,  but  perhaps  very 
unfortunately  for  as,  who  had  trayelled  so  far  to  study 
the  nature  of  rinderpest,  it  had  no  existence  just  now  in 
Silesia."  He  traced,  however,  npon  the  map  the  dif- 
ferent places  where  it  had  recently  prevailed  near  to  the 
Polish  frontier,  and  which  he  himself  had  visited.  He 
likewise  related  several  remarkable  instances  of  the 
highly  infectious  nature  of  the  disease,  and  of  its  con- 
veyance from  place  to  place  by  indirect  means  of  con- 
tagion. The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  report 
alluded  to : — 

"  Report  of  the  Diteate  wkiek  prevmled  among  the  Homed 
CmttU  in  the  Province  of  Sileeia  dwring  de  months  of 
March  and  April,  1857. 

"  The  rinderpest,  which  in  the  present  year  has  visited  the 
provinee  of  Sileris,  hss,  with  one  exeeptioo,  in  which  the  pre- 
ctae  msnaer  thst  the  infection  vraa  earned  to  the  premises 
could  not  be  satisfactorily  sscertained,  been  dearly  traeed  to 
the  introduction  of  two  herds  of  csttle  from  GsUds,  of  the 
PodolisB  or  Hungarian  breed,  numbering  rsspeetivdy  44  and 
87.  Tlieae  beasts  were  purchassd  by  difforent  landowners, 
and  were  brought  to  thdr  seversl  estates  in  an  apparentlj 
healthy  conditioo.  Bonse  of  the  anisssls  hsve  remsined  in 
health,  as,  for  esample,  those  which  were  taken  to  L.  Gutten- 
tsg,  in  the  eirde  of  LuUinits,  and  to  Blsseiowits,  in  the 
drde  of  Toat-Gleiwits,  but  others  of  them  becsme  the  sub- 
jects of  the  disease. 

"  TBB   GOVBBMMBNT  DI8TBICT8   OF  BBBSLAU. 

"  Eight  oxen  were  brought  to  the  domain  or  estate  of 
Fnrstenau,  drde  of  Neumarkt,  and  were  pnt  into  a  stable 
with  some  other  cattle.  In  a  few  days  the  eight  osen  fell  ill, 
snd,  on  the  disesse  being  recognised  ss  the  rinderpest^  they 
were  imoMdistely  slaughtered.  They  hsd,  however,  already 
infected  the  other*,  and,  on  seversl  heooming  diseased,  the 
whole  herd,  conaiating  of  twenty-one  anissala,  waa  likewise 
alaughtered.  On  the  aame  eatate  there  were  eighty  cows,  but 
these  were  Uving  in  other  aheda,  snd  did  not  come  in  contact 
with  the  diaeaaed  animsia ;  snd,  moreover  in  the  lame  village 
there  are  upwards  of  one  hundred  cattU^ownere,  but  the  whole 
of  the  cattle  were  preterved  by  the  aummsry  mrsaures  had 
recourse  to.  The  asnitsry  cordon  drawn  around  the  estate 
wss  removed  twelve  days  since ;  three  weeks  having  elspaed 
since  the  Isst  esse,  snd  everything  u«ed  shout  the  anioaala 
bring  disinfected. 

"THE  GOVBBNMENT  DI8TBICT  OF  OPPBLN. 

"  1.  Twenty  oxen  were  brought  to  the  estste  of  Schweteben, 
in  the  cirde  of  Toat  Oldwits,  and  on  their  srrival  they  were 
diatributed  to  the  different  atstions  (fsrma)  of  the  estate. 
The  diaeaae  alao  broke  out  among  theae  animals,  snd,  ss  thtj 
sickened,  they  were  removed  to  a  atation  where  only  sheep 
were  kept,  and  here  slaughtered.  A  military  cordon  was  alao 
drawn  around  the  place.  Notwithstsnding  this  precautioB» 
the  diaesse  spresd  thus — 

"a.  In  Schoeisben  one  ox  wss  sttscked,  snd  he,  vrith 
soother  with  which  he  was  standing,  waa  immediately  killed. 
The  further  progress  of  the  disesse  wss  at  once  arrtated, 
although  there  were  120  head  of  other  cattle  on  the  esute, 
and  ia  the  village  slso  about  a  hundred  eattle-owners. 

"b.  Station  Radmm. — An  ox  which  showed  premonitory 
symptoms  wss  immedbtdy  killed,  together  with  another  that 
he  wu  atanding  nett  to,  and  no  other  caaes  have  occurred. 

"  c.  Station  Wischnitz.—Tho  appearance  of  the  rinderpest 
at  thia  atation  is  very  remsrkable.  It  sppears  that  either  four 
or  six  of  the  Podolisn  oxen  were  aent  here,  snd  remained  for  a 
few  days.  These  snimals  gsve  no  evidence  of  being  affected ; 
but  twen'ff  days  sfter  their  departure,  one  anisssl  of  a  herd  of 
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Id.  that  tbey  kad  bMD  plMed  with,  fcU  iU  with  the  diiMM,  and 
the  whoto  were  forthwith  ■laiiffhtered. 

"2.  At  PoniMhowits.— Twenty  PodoUan  oien  came  here  oo 
the  taae  oceanoD,  and  they  within  a  few  dayt  gave  indieap 
tioot  of  beiDf  affected,  like  the  othert,  alto,  they  had  been 
pot  with  other  cattle,  49  in  noaber.  On  the  oeenrrenoe  of 
the  ootbreak  the  whole  were  killed,  eo  that  not  a  nngle  head 
of  cattle  wai  le't  on  the  estate.  The  place  wai  likewiae  loi- 
rounded  by  a  military  cordon;  but  while  the  diteaie  waa 
going  on.  a  carpenter*!  apprentice,  employed  on  the  estate, 
escaped  the  vijplance  of  the  gnarda,  and  went  to  hia  father's 
boose,  which  was  distant  about  two  thousand  paces.  While 
there  he  repaired  a  iMnger  in  his  Cither's  eow^shed,  and  also 
changed  the  doihes  he  had  worn  at  Ponisebowiti.  The  rinder- 
pest in  consequence  of  this  broke  out  among  hia  fiatber's  cattle. 
The  whole  were  thereupon  killed,  and  a  military  eord<m  drawn 
snMmd  the  premisee.  It  is  now  ten  days  since  the  animals 
were  tlaughtered. 

*^Z.  At  Slupaho,  four  of  the  Podolian  oxen  sent  here  were 
attacked.  They  were  likewise  slaughtered,  and  the  further 
progress  of  the  disease  arrested.  The  eoriw  has  been  raised 
here  four  weeks ;  the  place  bariiig  been  previously  diun- 
feeted. 

**  4.  At  Zawaif,  in  the  chrdeof  Beuthen,  at  a  totally  isolated 
iiirm,  a  case  of  sudden  death  occurred  to  an  ox,  which  the  sur- 
geon reported  as  happening  from  rinderpest;  but  there  is  con- 
siderable doubt  as  to  this  opinion  being  correct 

"  6.  At  Wohlau,  in  the  ctrde  of  PIms,  doee  to  the  frontier 
of  OaUda,  and  into  which  no  cattle  had  been  imported,  three 
cases  of  the  disease  occurred,  and  all  at  peasants*.  These  ani- 
■als  had  come  in  contact  with  nine  others,  and  all  were  con- 
leiiuently  killed  and  a  militsry  cordon  established.  In  this 
ptrtieular  instance  it  was  impossible  to  trace  the  cause  of 
the  introduction  of  the  disease. 

**  These  are  all  the  cases  of  rbderpest  which  have  recently 
oceurred  in  the  provinces  of  Silesia,  and  at  the  present  time 
not  a  single  sospidous  case  exists,  owing  to  the  means  which 
the  Government  has  adopted  to  arrest  its  course.  No  fear 
seed  be  entertained  that  the  disease  will  extend  from  Prussia 
to  the  neighbouring  countries. 

*•'  (Signed)       Baeon  Schlkinits. 

"Privy  Councillor  to  his  Msjesty  the  King  of  Prussia, 
and  Upper  President  of  the  provinee  of  Silesia. 

*'Breslan,  AprU  87th,  1857." 

It  will  not  be  neoeasary  to  comment  on  this  Report 
in  this  place,  and  more  particularly  as  ire  shall  have 
hereafter  to  adduce  some  remarkable  proofs  of  the  con- 
tagions oatare  of  the  rinderpest.  It  Is  right,  however, 
ss  several  parts  of  Pmssia  have  experienced  during  the 
last  two  years  different  outbreaks  of  the  malady,  and  as 
its  extension  in  this  kingdom  especially  is  an  object  of 
much  practical  importance,  as  thereby  a  greater  risk  is 
locarred  of  its  reaching  those  countries  which  are  in 
direct  commimication  with  onr  ports,  that  as  complete 
a  history  of  these  recent  visitations  should  be  here  given 
u  we  have  been  able  to  collect 

Thb  Recent  Outbbbak  of  the  Rindbbpbst  in 
Eastbbn  Eubopb. 

Throughout  the  late  war,  the  movements  of  the  Rns* 
iisu  troops  necessarily  called  for  the  transit  of  large 
Bumbera  of  cattle  to  those  places  which  the  army  suc- 
oeisivdy  occupied ;  and  it  appears  more  than  probab!e 
that  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  "steppe  murrain*'  which  bas 
occurred  vrithin  the  last  three  years  has  depended  en- 
tirdy  upon  this  cause. 

The  ordinary  traffic  in  cattle  leads,  it  is  true,  to  the 
•nnoal  removal  of  large  herds  from  the  steppes ;  and 
hence  the  outbreaks  of  the  rinderpest  in  those  countries 
which  are  otbenrise  free  from  it  can  often  be  traced  to 
the  animals  which  find  their  way  from  the  various  fairs 
and  markets.  No  cause,  however,  is  so  potent  in  the 
spread  of  the  disease  as  the  outbreak  of  a  Russian  war ; 
sod  consequently,  whenever  dreumstanoes  hare  required 
the  passage  of  ber  troops  over  the  frontier,  the  pest  has 
w^fested  itself  in  a  fhr  more  extensive  form. 


Thus  it  is  recorded  that,  **  during  the  Rosso-Turkish 
war  in  1827  and  1828,  the  Russian  cattle  which  were 
sent  for  the  supply  of  the  army  carried  the  murrain  with 
them,  and  that  it  destroyed  no  less  than  30,000  head  of 
cattle  in  Hungary,  12,000  in  Galicia,  and  9,000  bi 
Moravia." 

Again  in  1831,  1832,  and  1833,  in  consequence  of 
the  Polish  insurrection,  the  disease  committed  great 
ravages  in  that  country,  causing  considerable  distress. 
At  this  period  it  also  crossed  the  Prussian  frontier,  in 
the  department  of  Bromberg,  and,  although  quickly  ex- 
terminated, swept  away  nearly  1,000  head  of  cattle. 

In  1849-50  the  malady  again  prevailed  to  a  very  great 
extent  in  Hungary,  its  introduction  being  due,  accord- 
ing to  the  official  report  of  M.M.  Renault  and  Imlin, 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  French  Government  to 
inquire  into  the  subject,  to  the  passage  of  the  Russian 
troops  from  Wallachia  by  way  of  Transylvania. 

Very  shortly  also  after  the  army  of  Russia  was  sent 
to  occupy  the  Principalities,  rumours  of  the  cattle  plagut 
became  current ;  and  we  find  that  as  early  as  1854  the 
disease  had  made  considerable  progress  both  in  Volhynia 
and  Podolia.  From  that  period  nearly  down  to  the  pre- 
sent the  malady  gradually  extended  itself,  until  it 
reached  most  of  the  countries  in  Eastern  Europe,  and 
some  parts  even  of  Asia  Minor.  From  the  Priodpalt- 
ties  it  can  be  traced  in  a  norUierly  and  westerly  direc- 
tion into  Moraria,  Galicia,  Poland,  Prussia,  Lithuania^ 
Ace. ;  easterly  into  Bessarabia,  Southern  Russia,  and  the 
Crimea  ;  as  also  into  Turkey,  and  to  the  southern  shore 
of  the  Black  Sea. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  arrive  at  any  correct  esti- 
mate of  the  immense  losses  these  several  countries  sus- 
tained in  consequence  of  this  visitation ;  but  it  has  been 
offidaly  reported  that  no  less  than  26,442  head  of  cattle 
were  destroyed  in  the  Austrian  dominions  in  the  year 
1856.  And  Consul- General  Mansfield,  in  a  despatch 
from  Warsaw,  sUtes  that  from  May  9th,  1856,  to  the 
date  of  his  report,  March  29th,  1857,  twenty  thousand 
beasts  had  been  sacrificed  in  Poland  alone.  It  has  like- 
wise been  said  that  the  French  army  lost  in  Samsoun 
8,000  beasts  out  of  17,500  in  the  space  of  nine  months, 
and  that  we  lost  during  the  same  time  4,000  out  of 
10,000  from  the  pest — facts  which  may  help  to  convey 
an  idea  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  which  were  swept 
away. 

Mr.  Raddiffe,  M.R.C.S.,  who  lately  hdd  a  commis- 
don  in  the  Ottoman  army,  reports  that,  while  he  was 
stationed  at  Sinope,  the  murrain  was  devdoped  towards 
the  termination  of  the  spring  or  early  part  of  the  summer 
of  1855,  and  that  in  the  month  of  June  it  reached  its 
acme.  "  Scattered  cases,"  he  adds,  **  occurred,  how- 
ever, from  time  to  time  until  November,  when,  about 
the  second  or  third  week  of  the  month,  the  disease  broke 
ont  again  with  great  fierceness,  spread  rapidly  among 
the  cattle  in  the  depdt  and  in  the  town,  reached  a  second 
acme  about  the  termination  of  the  month,  declined  dur- 
ing December,  and  ceased  altogether  in  January,  1856." 

Among  many  others  also,  Mr.  Walton  Mayer,  V.S.  to 
the  *'  Royal  Engineer  Field  Equipment,"  who  was, 
during  the  war,  attached  to  the  Land  Transport  Corps, 
speaka  of  the  existence  of  the  disease  in  several  parts  of 
Turkey,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Con- 
stantinople, in  the  summer  of  1855.  Eariy  in  the  same 
year,  in  consequence  of  a  conuderable  part  of  both  Aus- 
trian and  Russian  Poland  having  become  the  seat  of  the 
disease,  much  apprdiension  was  shown  lest  it  should 
cross  the  Prussian  frontier.  To  prevent  this  the  Prus- 
sian GoTemment  took  the  precaution  of  sending  detach- 
ments of  troops  to  all  the  points  of  egress  below  Thorn, 
iritb  a  view  of  cutting  off  the  communication  with  tho 
infected  localities. 
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M*  y.  Sohleinitf,  President  of  th«  department  of 
Bromberg,  in  the  province  of  Poten,  in  hii  official  re- 
port, aaya^  that  *'  it  was  in  the  month  of  March,  1855, 
that  we  were  obliged  to  order  the  frontier  to  be  closed, 
which  waa  first  effected  in  porsnance  of  the  directiona  in 
section  2  of  the  law  of  1836.  In  October  of  the  same 
year  we  were  under  the  necessity,  in  conieqaence  of  the 
threatening  approach  of  danger,  of  puttiog  into  force  the 
severer  directions  of  section  3  respecting  the  closing  of 
the  frontier ;  and  when,  at  the  end  of  that  month,  intel- 
ligence, thongh  not  officiallT  confirmed,  arrived  here  re- 
garding the  progress  of  the  murrain,  we  caused  the 
Potiih  district  bordering  upon  our  department  to  be 
thoroughly  investigated  by  the  veterinary  surgeon  of  our 
department  within  a  distance  of  three  miles  from  the 
boundary  of  our  territory/' 

*'  It  being  then  ascertained  that  the  disease  was  only 
2^  miles  from  our  frontier,  we  determined,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  November,  to  close  the  same  still  more  strictly, 
according  to  section  4  of  the  said  law.  At  the  same 
time  we  ordered  the  district  commissaries  of  police  to 
inform  the  mayors  of  the  different  places  of  the  impend- 
ing calamity,  who  were  not  only  instructed  to  exhort 
the  inhabitants  of  their  districts  to  use  the  greatest  pre- 
caution, but  also  to  give  immediate  notice,  per  express, 
to  the  Councillor  of  administration  of  the  district  of 
every  suspicious  case  of  disease  breaking  out  among  the 
cattle." 

''  As  a  further  vraming  and  instruction  to  the  public, 
we  caused  copies  of  the  circular  which  waa  iasued  by  the 
chief  magistrate  of  our  province,  under  the  date  of  28th 
January,  1845,  to  be  printed  and  distributed,  to  which 
we  annexed  a  description  of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease, 
and  caused  the  same  to  be  distributed  as  a  supplement 
to  our  official  paper  (Gazette),  Besides  this  we  prohi- 
bited the  attendance  of  persons  at  the  weekly  markets 
of  the  towns  lying  nearest  to  the  threatened  boundaiy 
vrith  those  spedes  of  cattle,  as  well  as  with  other  things 
likelr  to  convey  infection,  and  which  the  law  of  1833 
specially  enumerates;  we  likewiae  ordered  eaUblish- 
ments  to  be  erected  for  personal  purification  in  the  vil- 
lagei  wherein  the  frontier  custom-office  is  established ; 
stationed  gendarmes  in  the  villages  on  our  side  of  the 
boundary  situated  nearest  the  infected  Polish  districts, 
mnd  charged  the  district  commissaries  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  under  pain  of  dismissal  from  office,  with 
the  execution  of  the  preventive  measures  in  case  the  con- 
tegion  eho«ld  break  out  in  our  territory.  We  further 
empowered  the  Councillors  of  the  Administration  of 
the  distriot  to  order  the  district  veterinary  surgeons  to 
ihtpect  the  villagea  and  places  on  the  boundary  as  often 
as  necessity  requ. red,  and  to  watch  over  the  state  of 
the  health  of  the  cattle  there." 

Notwithstanding  these  precautions  were  rigorooriy 
adopted,  the  disease  crossed  the  Pnnnian  frontier ;  and 
in  the  latter  part  of  November,  1855,  it  manifested  it- 
self in  the  circle  of  Inowradaw,  and  shortly  afterwards 
in  the  circle  of  Gnesen,  near  the  town  of  Posen.  The 
official  rrport  states,  that  on  this  occurrence  **  general 
meastim  were  taken  for  closing  the  bowndariea  of  the 
places  infected,  and  special  ones  for  the  iofect«d  farm- 
yanb,  by  means  of  sentries  posted  under  the  snperin- 
tendeuoe  of  gendarmes ;  quarantine  stables  were  esta- 
blished, superintendents  and  cattle  inapeotors  appointed, 
and  these  persons  provided  vrith  written  iaatruotiona 
and  bound  by  oath  to  their  obserwnoe ;  all  trade  fai 
cattle  was  forbMden  within  a  oirevit  of  three  miles,  all 
dogs  chained  up,  and  every  proprietor  of  cattle  vrithin  a 
drait  of  two  miles  from  the  infected  place  waa  bound 
upon  pain  of  incurring  the  penalty  of  sec.  309  of  the 
Criminal  Law,  to  give  immediate  notice  even  of  the  least 
«r»ptom  of  disease  among  hb  oattle,  to  tlie  mayor  of 
the  place,  who  had  forthwith  to  inform  the  Counoillor 


of  the.Administration  of  the  district  b^  an  express  mei« 
senger,  of  such  cases  of  disease,  provided  they  did  not 
proceed  from  exterior  injuries.'' 

"  These  measures  for  prevention  and  cutting  off  in- 
tercourse were  in  no  instance  abandoned  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  fourth  week;  and  the  carcases  of  the 
catUe  that  had  died  of  the  pest,  or  had  been  killed  in 
consequence  of  its  appearance  in  infected  districts,  no 
matter  whether  diseased  or  healthy,  were  always,  after 
their  skins  had  been  cut  into  pieces  on  all  parts  of  the 
body,  buried  in  pits  from  six  to  eight  feet  deep,  each 
oaroase  b^g  previously  covered  vrith  unslackened  lime." 

At  thefirst  the  chief  execution  of  these  preventive  means 
on  the  several  farma  was  intrustea  to  civilians,  but  very 
early  in  the  progreu  of  the  malady  the  military  waa  em- 
ployed.  The  disease  presently  began  to  subside,  but 
despite  every  precaution  occasional  cases  occurred,  so 
that  the  department  of  Bromberg  was  not  entirely  freed 
from  it  until  the  beginning  of  1856. 

The  cordon,  however,  on  the  frontier  of  Poland  was 
not  raised ;  but  on  a  decline  of  the  disease  in  that  coun- 
try a  removal  of  the  impediments  which  had  been  placed 
in  the  way  of  trade  waa  gladly  permitted.  Individnala 
who  oonld  satisfy  the  officers  of  the  urgency  of  their  bn- 
siness— which,  however,  must  not  be  in  connection  wiUi 
cattle  or  cattle  offal— were,  by  reason  of  a  certificate 
from  the  Councillor  of  Administration  of  the  distriot, 
allowed  to  cross  the  frontier,  through  the  custom  officee, 
into  Poland.  Upon  similar  conditions  foot  passengers, 
who  must,  however,  be  famished  vrith  only  the  most 
necessary  requirements,  were  likevrise  permitted  to  pass 
into  the  department  of  Bromberg  from  Poland.  Never- 
theless all  individuals  crossing  the  frontier,  together 
with  their  effects,  were  required  to  be  disinfected  in  the 
estoblishments  erected  for  that  purpose  at  the  boundary 
custom  place,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  gendarme. 

Persons  travelling  post  vrere  likewise  subject  to  the 
same  regulations,  and  spun  goods  were  not  allowed  to 
enter. 

Early  in  1856 — namely,  in  the  month  of  April — the 
disease  also  broke  out  in  the  department  of  Breslaa,  in 
the  province  of  SUesia.  For  the  particulars  of  this 
occurrence  we  are  indebted  to  Lord  Loftos,  to  whom 
they  were  offichiUy  communicated  by  the  Prasstan 
Government.  The  report  states  that*' for  forty  yemrs 
tiie  department  had  been  entirely  free  from  the  rinder- 
pest,  but  that  the  disease  had  existed  therein  during  the 
•War  of  Independence.'"  "All  investigations  have 
failed,"  it  says,  "  to  show  the  precise  manner  in  which 
the  outbreak  occurred  ;  but  it  appears  that  the  diaeaee 
came  from  the  drcle  of  Schrimm,  in  the  district  of 
Posen.  The  means  of  its  extension  from  the  circle  of 
Schrimm  are  the  more  obscure,  because  those  persons 
who  might  have  been  the  cause  of  the  conveyance  of  the 
infection  are  interested  in  not  giving  correct  informa- 
tion. A  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  peat  only 
reached  the  authorities  at  Breslau  after  three  different 
circles  were  more  or  less  affected,  which  circumstance 
arose  from  the  want  of  experience  of  the  district 
veterinary  surgeons,  none  haviqg  had  an  opportanit  j  of 
previously  seeing  the  disease.  Subsequently,  also, 
about  a  month  elapsed  before  correct  reports  were  ob- 
tained from  the  commissioners  who  were  specially  s^p- 
pointed  for  the  investigation,  arising  from  the  great 
distances  they  had  to  travel,  and  the  difficulties  which 
were  in  the  way  of  their  making  poeUmoriem  exaunina- 
tions." 

"  The  disesse  lasted  for  seven  months ;  and  iu  con- 
tinuance so  long  depended  in  part  on  the  footing  it 
obtained  while  the  inveatigations  were  going  on,  as 
during  this  time  many  animals  were  inadvertently  ex* 
pesed  to  the  taisotioai  and  consequently  they  had  the 
malady  inoehatod  in  their  syatosss  when  the  prevttitiTe 
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measnrefl  were  enforced.  Another  cause  of  tbii  long 
duration  of  the  maladj  is  to  be  fbnnd  in  the  difficulties 
which  were  experieoocKl  in  the  adoption  of  the  sanitarj 
laws,  and  the  want  of  seal  on  the  part  of  the  public  in 
gifing  effect  to  them." 

In  October,  the  diiease  declined  in  the  different 
circles,  and  was  nearly  extirpated;  but,  about  the 
middle  of  NoTember,  it  reappeared  in  the  Tillages  of 
Braunan  and  Seitsch,  which  doubtleu  depended  on  a 
second  ooBamunication  being  established  between  them 
and  some  of  the  still  infected  farms.  The  following 
table  shows  the  number  of  the  places  affected,  together 
with  the  quantity  of  eatUe  kept,  and  the  result  of  the 
outbreak: 
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The  report  states,  in  conclusion,  that,  <'  considering 
the  esrte&t  of  the  circles,  and  the  number  of  cattle  kept 
in  them,  together  with  the  length  of  time  which  elapsed 
before  a  correct  diagnosis  was  arriyed  at,  the  loss  is  but 
a  trifling  one,  and  especially  when  it  is  compared  with 
the  thousandia  of  ammals  which  are  sacrificed  to  tiie 
disease  in  other  countries." 

Subsequently  to  the  extirpation  of  the  pest  from  this 
psrt  of  Silesia,  in  NoTcmber,  1856,  the  proTince  cooti- 
Dued  free  untU  the  month  of  March  of  the  present  year, 
when,  as  has  been  preriously  explained  by  the  official 
report  which  we  have  preriously  inserted  on  the  authority 
of  Baron  Sdileinits,  some  TUlages  lying  near  to  the 
firtmtier  of  Galida  were  affected  by  *<  the  introduction  of 
two  herds  of  cattle  from  that  country.''  It  thus  appears 
that  SOeiia  has  experienced  two  separate  outbreaks,  the 
fint  during  the  year  1856,  and  the  second  in  1857. 

By  the  extension  of  the  disease  northward  Lithuania 
and  Courland  became  affected,  the  pest  showing  itself  in 
the  latter-naaoed  profince  in  the  autumn  of  1856,  and 
continuing  untU  January,  1857,  with  an  estimated  loss 
of  2000  head  of  cattle.  Throughout  the  entire  year  of 
1856,  m  consequence  of  the  steady  progress  of  the  dis- 
eme  m  Russian  Poland,  the  importation  of  catUe,  skins, 
bonsi,  hair,  &c.,  waa  strictW  prohibited  all  along  the 
Ra«ian  frontier  of  Eastern  Prussia. 

On  the  occurrence  of  cases  at  Kowno  and  Tauroggen, 
ttd  particularly  at  Lansayen  and  Oeorgenburg,  places 
ocar  to  the  frontier  in  the  circle  of  Tilset,  more  serere 
Msnres  were  adopted  j  the  driyhig  of  cattle  along  the 
ght  bank  of  the  Nlemen  was  interdicted,  and  all  traffic 
between  the  countries  was  suspended.  No  persons 
Ufing  to  do  with  cattle  were  allowed  to  cross ;  or  if  so, 
taey  had  to  undergo  a  quarantine,  while  mail  passengers 
woe  fumigated  at  the  borders.  In  the  month  of  August 
H8  authoritieB  in  the  circle  of  Gumbinen  were  ordered 
to  Hop  all  the  cattle  and  horse  frdrs  which  were  to  be 
hsid  in  the  succeeding  months  of  September  and  October. 

By  the  strioteet  enlbroement  of  these  sanatory  regu- 
Inons  this  division  of  Prussia  was  preserved  until  the 
•pnng  of  1857,  when  the  malady  crosKd  the  frontier, 
>»d  showed  itself  fai  the  Tillages  of  Bassnitskehmen  and 
Mddiglaucken  on  the  2nd  and  3rd  of  April.  The  dis- 
«•«,  however,  was  at  once  arrested  by  the  esUblishment 
Ola miUtary  cordon,  and  by  the  wholesale  slaughter  of 
the  animals  affected,  as  also  of  those  suspected  to  be 
«eMed,  and  the  burial  of  their  oarcaeses  in  quicklime 
alwksSfeetdeep. 


It  was  this  immediate  arrestation  of  the  pest  in  this 
district  which  induced  us,  as  has  been  previously  ob- 
served, to  alter  our  route  and  to  go  on  to  Silesia, 
instead  of  Eastern  Prussia  and  Courland,  with  a  view  of 
studying  the  nature  of  the  malady. 

Prom  the  preceding  partieulars  it  appears,  then,  that 
since  the  latter  part  of  1855  the  diiease  has  entered  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia  from  adjacent  countries  in  three  of 
its  different  provinces,  namely,  in  November  1855,  in 
the  circle  of  Inowradaw,  province  of  Posen ;  in  March, 
1857,  in  the  districts  of  Tost-Gleiwita  and  Lubinits, 
province  of  Silesia ;  and  in  the  following  April  in  the 
villages  of  Bassnitskehmen  and  Meldiglaucken,.  province 
of  East  Prussia;  besides  having  prevailed  for  several 
months  in  1856  in  other  parts  of  Silesia,  coming  there 
from  Posen; 

Galicia. 

Leaving  Silesia,  we  proceeded  to  Cracow,  taking  with 
ua  letters  of  recommendation  from  Baron  Scbleinite  to 
Count  Clam  Martinits,  President  of  this  division  of  Ga- 
lida. Waiting  our  arrival  also,  we  found  at  the  potte^ 
rutante  a  similar  communication  from  G.  H.  Sey- 
mour, her  Majestv's  Ambassador  at  Vienna,  which  was 
aceompanied  by  the  subjoined  letter  :— 

"  Vienna,  April  27«  1856. 

"  Sir,— la  eomplianee  with  the  reqnett  made  in  your  behalf 
by  her  lii^jesty's  Legation  at  Berlin,  I  at  ouce  applied  to  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  for  the  facilities  of  whidi  you  ttend  in 
need,  and  have  now  the  pleasure  of  forwarding  to  you  the  en- 
dosc4  letter  of  introductioa  for  Coont  Clam  MartiDits,  Prcai- 
dent  of  the  Government  of  Cracow,  who  haa  already  receitcd 
instructions  by  telegraph  to  afford  yon  every  possible  ataistsnce 
in  the  prcsecntioo  of  the  inqniriea  with  which  you  have  been 
entmated  by  the  Agrieultural  Societies  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  under  the  sanetion  of  her  Majeaty'a  Government. 
"  I  am,  &e., 

"  J.  B.  Simonds,  Esq  *  "  G.  H.  Sstmoue, 

On  calling  at  the  official  reddence  of  Count  Clam 
Martinits,  we  were  immediatdy  admitted  to  an  audience, 
when,  on  presenting  our  letters  of  recommendation,  his 
Excellency  expressed  his  entire  concurrence  in  the  object 
of  our  misdon,  and  his  readiness  to  afford  us  every  fad- 
lity  in  hia  power  in  iU  accomplishment.  He  ea  plained 
that,  in  his  division  of  Galicia,  the  malady  was  fast 
declining,  but  in  the  drde  of  Neu  Sendee,  and  also  of 
Jado,  a  few  oases  would  probably  be  met  with.  He 
likewise  expressed  an  opinion  that  we  might  have  to  go 
as  fiur  as  Lemberg  to  satisfactorily  study  the  disease,  as 
in  that  dividon  of  the  country  it  prevailed  to  a  much 
greater  extent.  In  the  event  of  this  being  found  neces- 
sary, he  kindly  promised  to  furnish  us  with  all  necessary 
letters  of  introduction  to  the  Governor  of  the  Lemberg 
dividon  of  Galicia,  as  well  as  to  the  local  authorities  of 
the  places  we  should  visit  in  his  own  governmental  divi- 
sion, and  also  copies  of  the  official  documento  relating 
to  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  the  instructions  issued 
by  the  commissioners  of  the  sanitery  laws. 

In  accordance  with  thia  arrangement,  in  the  evening 
of  the  same  day  we  had  the  honour  to  recdve  the  follow- 
ing letter,  with  ite  several  endosures,  two  of  which  we 
here  insert,  namdv,  the  stetistical  return  of  the  progress 
of  the  disease,  and  the  notice  which  regulates  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  sanitary  oommisdon. 

"  80th  April,  1857. 

«« Sir,— I  have  the  honour,  aeoording  to  my  promise,  to  send 
you  a  letter  for  the  Kreiabauptmaa  of  Jaslo,  and  another  for 
Count  Gotachowaki  at  Lemberg.  I  think  it  proper  to  join  one 
more  addreased  to  the  Kreiahauptasaa  of  Tamow  (tbe  place 
where  you  are  to  leate  the  railroad),  in  eaae  )on  should  need 
aay  assistance  rslatiog  to  vour  fiiither  journey.  I  send  you 
ahio  the  pason  we  have  anoksn  of.       "  I  am,  ^., 

"  J.  B.  Simonds,  Esqr  "  Clam  MAJtTurira. 
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(Endoanre  No.  1.) 
Gbneral  RiPOET  of  the  Peoorbss  of  the  Rindeepkst  in  the  Government  of  CeacoW,  frOm  tbe  Itt  to  the  l5th  of 

April,  1857.— Cracow,  28rd  AprU,  1857. 


Circle. 

NameaofViUagea. 

Date  of 
the  Out- 
break. 

No.  of 
Cattle. 

No.  of 
infect- 
ed 
Farma. 

Sick 
on  let 
April, 
1857. 

In. 
creaae 
to  Apr. 

16. 

r 

1 

1 

I 

11 

Total  from  the  time  of  the 
outbreak  of  tbe  DiMaae, 

At-       Re- 
taeked.^Tered 

Died. 

Killed. 

Staravi^ 

Lipoire 

March  21 

„     21 

4pril    11 

March  20 

,.      20 

»      25 

„      81 

.,      20 

«      20 

M      80 

.•      21 

»      20 

..      17 

M     22 

AprU     6 

w        8 

March  80 

Apnl     4 

940 
182 
100 
895 
262 
218 
729 
267 
453 
438 
490 

78 
190 

50 
425 
800 
258 
686 

8 

4 

2 

"l 

2 

1 

2 

10 

10 

2 
12 
17 
10 

1 

8 

"6 
"1 

1 
15 
21 
10 

"s 

1 

5 

1 

2 

16 

10 

1 

1 
1 

—  i  — 

I 

2 
"1 

1 

26 

7 

2 

72 

58 

12 

6 

8 

14 

44 

84 

11 

21 

9 

4 

16 

11 

1 

3 

1 

8 
4 

2 

1 

4 
7 
1 
58 
41 
4 
2 
1 
8 

32 

25 

10 

18 

8 

2 

2 

1 

22 

Rovtoka 

Loaaoaina-doluah  . 
Wronica 

1 

4 

4 
1 

15 

11 

6 

"2 
14 

10 

1 

16 

11 

8 

1 

Ttaoirtko 

Zabrsea   

Kamienica 

Sacaavnica 

Tylka 

4 
2 
1 
12 
4 
1 

Florynka 

Banica 

L 

Knialowa  wya..*. 

Ptaukowa 

Bialah-nianU  .... 
Bialawysnia...... 

Total  of  18  Tillagea 

Trabama 

Pielgnynka 

Csekay 

2 

14 
10 

1 

— 

6.841 

26 

86 

52 

87 

2 

21 

59 

6 

846 

14 

212 

115 

5Carchl5 
M      16 
..      14 
..      23 
..      16 
..      80 
..      27 
«      16 
,.      80 
»      19 

n        29 

n      28 
«      15 
„      19 
„      28 

67 
862 
103 
198 
226 
472 
210 
350 
658 
866 
1,882 
287 
486 
287 
875 

4 

"2 

1 

1 
1 
5 

4 
2 

2 
6 

2 

"7 
2 

7 

4 
6 

4 
6 

"i 

"7 
8 
1 

12 

1 

8 

4 

5 

1 

2 

1 

8 

3 

6 
2 

3 

1 
2 

1 

1 

2 
1 

9 

27 

6 

1 
6 
17 
6 
7 
4 

'a 

8 

16 

15 

4 

"2 

1 

8 

26 

8 

1 
1 

11 
5 
7 
2 
1 
8 
1 
12 
11 
2 

^ 

Mylara 

Folnsao 

5 

i 

Swialkowa 

Taworae 

Taruiuwka 

Suchodol 

Saymbak 

Ropa 

8 

8 

5 

Niecanajova 

Grab 

2 
8 

Zydowakie 

•  lipiaki 

Total  of  15  TUIaget 

Dabr6wU 

Siemiech<5ir 

TotaloraTUlagea. 

Riyki 

3 
2 

— 

6,638 

17 

14 

82 

46 

1 

24 

13 

8 

188 

8 

93 

34 

|{ 

March  21 
,.      28 

66 
75 

7 

— 

I 

5 

2 

— 



16 
42 

6 

12 
86 

4 

— 

131 

2 

7 

— 

7 

5 

2 

— 

— 

68 

6 

48 

4 

March  20 
H       31 
,.      29 

April      4 
..        9 

408 
92 
83 
46 
40 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

- 

2 

8 
5 

1 
1 

Wz 

8 

1 

2 

1 

5 

4 

1 

7 
8 
5 
2 
1 

— 

1 
8 

1 
1 

6 

•5 

Lipowa. ......... 

o  < 

Wiepra 

5 

1 
1 

— 

"S 

Ciecina 

1 

^ 

Cittee 

Total  of  5  Tillagea . 
rCieaakowice 

1 

— 

669 

5 

— 

17 

17 

— 

4  I    8 

10 

23 

— 

6 

7 

Craooi 

March  80 

800 

1 

11 

i 

1 

11 

— 

2 

9 

— 

11 

— 

2 

9 

Total  op  the  Whole  Govbenment. 
6      I  41  I     —     I  14674  I     51     |    67    |   101   |  168  |  8  |  53  |  84  |  23  |  576    |    23    |  861    |  169 


CTranalation.)  (Bncloanie  No.  2.) 

-Circular  Notice  of  the  Imperial  Royal  Government  of  Galicia 
reepeeting  the  Slaughtering  of  Cattle  to  prevent  the  epread- 
ing  of  the  Rinderpett, 

"  To  prevent  the  ipreading  of  thia  diteaae  by  the  meana 
vbich  are  at  the  command  of  the  Miniater  of  the  Interior,  it 
haa  been  deemed  expedient  to  iaaue  the  following  ordcra  :— 

"  lat.  That  whenerer  there  are  reaaoni  to  anapect  the  ex- 
ittence  o(  the  peat,  all  diaeaaea  occurring  among  cattle  ihall  be 
carefully  watched;  and  when  the  leaat  doubt  exiata  aa  to  the 


nature  of  the  affection,  the  animal  ahall  be  killed,  and  a  po§t 
mortem  examination  made  with  a  view  of  aacertaining  Ea  far 
aa  poaaible  the  exact  nature  of  ita  ailment. 

*'{a)  The  diieaie  having  b^n  declared  auapidooa  bj  a 
medical  officer  duly  appointed  for  that  purpoae ;  and 

"  (6)  The  local  authoritiea  having  beoi  infonned  by  the 
medical  officer  of  bia  opinion,  they  ahall  jointly  proeeed  to 
value  the  animal  to  be  alaughtered,  according  to  the  manner 
hereafter  deacribed. 

"  2nd.  Slaughtarinr  ia  to  be  enforced  in  the  Auatrita  do- 
mimona  when  the  rinderpeat  already  prcrailt— 
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"(a)  At  iti  Otttbietk  in  placet  winch  kaie  hitlierto  been  free 
from  it. 

**  (h)  Wlien  the  diseaie  ii  well  mtrked  in  iti  chenctert, 
qrnptonu,  and  duntion,  or  by  ite  Tiolence  aod  dettroetiTe- 
ncM,  and  when  alto  the  police  mearaiet  which  bare  been 
alicady  taken  have  been  without  effect  in  checking  iti  progreat, 
•0  that  there  ia  a  probability  that  either  the  malady  by  the 
daiigfateraig  may  be  inddenly  brought  to  an  end,  or  that  ita 
farther  ipitading  may  be  entirely  or  partly  prerented,  to  enable 
the  oommanication  between  healthy  and  diseaacd  diatricta  to 
be  ipeedily  re-e»tabliihed. 

"{€)  The  ultimate  decision  as  to  whether  the  tlaughtermg 
ihall  be  enforced  when  the  certainty  of  the  preaence  of  the 
lioderpeat  baa  been  decided  on,  and  to  what  extent  it  shall  be 
earned,  ia  to  depend  on  the  commiisionera  who  are  appointed  for 
that  purpose*  who,  after  haTing  been  duly  informed  of  the  out- 
break of  the  rinderpest  or  other  disease  of  a  suspicious  nature, 
or  the  spreading  of  the  same  in  the  infected  communes,  shall, 
eoojoinUy  with  those  who  are  charged  with  the  carrying  out 
of  the  veterinary  police  regulationa,  and  also,  if  possible,  with 
a  medical  officer  acquainted  with  the  disease,  aod  two  sworn 
Tsluers,  taken  from  the  commune,  who  are  well  acquainted  with 
ths  price  of  farm  stock,  first  value  the  cattle  which  it  has  been 
decided  to  slaughter.  A  special  report  is  to  be  made  of  the  pro- 
ceedings to  the  competent  anthoritiee. 

*8rd.  If  ith  reference  to  the  question  by  whom  and  in  what 
manner  the  eatimated  value  ia  to  be  paid  to  the  owner  of  the 
condemned  cattle,  and  whether  it  is  ultimately  to  be  paid  by 
an  order  on  the  Treasury  from  the  police  authority  of  the  du- 
trict— 

"  (a)  The  owner  will  receive  the  full  value  ordered  by  the 
snthoritiet,  after  deduction  baa  been  made  for  the  parts  that 
Day  be  uaed,  as  determined  by  competent  authoritiea,  for  the 
cattle  which  have  been  killed  on  auspidon  under  rule  1,  with 
a  view  to  ascertain  if  the  disease  was  the  rinderpett  or  not. 

"(i)  For  those  cattle  where  no  doubt  exists  aa  to  the  nature 
of  the  diaeaae  being  the  rinderpeat,  and  in  thoee  districts  in 
the  Austrian  dominions  which  are  known  to  be  infected.  And 
when  the  ilauKhtering  shall  have  been  ordered  by  the  autho- 
rities, the  owner  shall  only  be  entitled  to  receive  the  amount 
of  their  value  on  condition  that  he  baa  not  ncKlected  any  of 
the  precaotiooa  which  are  preacribed  by  the  veterinary  police, 
nd  thereby  contributed  to  the  apread  of  the  mfection  among 
his  atock,  or  haa  in  no  way  concealed  the  diaeaae  after  the  out- 
break on  hia  premiaea. 

"(c)  Under  the  aame  circumstances  of  the  existence  of  the 
diaeue,  the  sum  named  by  the  valuers,  after  deducting  the 
vorth  of  the  parte  allowed  to  be  used,  such  aa  the  skin  and 
boras,  when  properly  disinfected,  will  be  paid  for  every  head 
of  cattle  killed  by  order  of  the  commissioners. 

**{d)  With  m  view  to  facilitate  those  proprietors  whose 
csttk  have  been  alaughtered  by  the  commiuion  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  when  it  has 
bcei  proved  not  to  be  the  rinderpest,  in  replacing  their  cattle 
•pcedily,  the  district  authorities  are  empowered  to  order  the 
payaient  to  be  made  out  of  the  district  funds,  and  to  duly  in- 
fona  the  superior  authorities  of  the  ssme. 

"  4th.  To  estimate  the  true  value  of  the  cattle  ordered  to  be 
■lanxhtered  by  the  commission,  the  local  authorities  as  well  as 
the  sworn  valtiers  wiU  have  to  take  into  consideration  the 
ntsikct  value,  age,  and  breed  of  every  animal  aubmitted  to 
thca. 

"Sth.  With  regard  to  the  cattle  which  have  been  killed  as 
Mipccted,  but  which  are  foand  on  a  teeth  cadaveris  to  be 
perfectly  free  from  the  disease,  the  flesh  of  the  same  may  be 
ued  for  food,  and  the  hide,  home,  and  tallow  aa  artidea  of 
eoBveroe.  Of  those,  also,  which  were  known  to  be  affected 
hj  the  pest,  or  were  discovered  to  be  diseased  on  the  msking 
of  the  pott  mortem  examination,  the  horns,  fat,  and  hides  may 
berned  forcommerdal  purpoaea,  but  only  on  the  regulationa 
fraated  for  that  end  being  strictly  complied  with ;  and  it  is 
ordained  that  in  these  instancea  the  parU  ahallbe  valued,  and 
dcdoetioo  made  from  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  the  proprictora. 

"The  attention  of  the  local  authoritiea  and  veterinary  police 
it  specially  directed  to  thia  point. 

"Lutly.  It  is  ordered  that  these  fresh  directions  of  the  dii- 
^net  government  upon  the  necessity  of  the  slaughtering  of 
csttk  to  I'reveut  thie  spreading  of  the  rinderpeat  be  in  force 
from  thepreacnt  time. 
''Lemberg,  17th  September,  1850." 


Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  theie  official  docamenta 
and  our  lettera  of  introduction  from  Connt  Clam 
Martinits,  we  set  forward  on  our  jonrney  to  Neu  Sandec 
via  Bochnia,  paaaing  over  the  great  rock-aalt  formation 
of  Anstro- Poland  in  company  with  Profeaaor  Nicklaa, 
of  the  Veterinary  School  at  Munich,  vrhom  we  had 
previously  met  at  Berlin^  and  who  had  been  sent  by  the 
authorities  of  Bavaria  on  a  similar  mission  to  oar- 
selves. 

Arriving  at  Nen  Sendee,  our  first  business  was  to 
wait  upon  the  President  of  the  department,  who  referred 
us  to  tlie  district  physidan  for  the  latest  particulars  ai 
to  the  predse  location  of  the  diseaae,  as  the  week's  re- 
port hiul  not  yet  reached  his  office. 

It  may  be  aaw  ell  here  to  observe  that  in  this  part  of 
the  Austrian  dominions  there  are  no  sdentifically  edu- 
cated veterinary  surgeons ;  and  that  from  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  epizootic  diseases,  both  phyuciana  and 
surgeons  are  appointed  by  the  Government  as  inspectors 
of  Uie  healCh  of  cattle,  and  to  act  also  as  comminionen 
of  veterinary  sanitary  police  during  the  prevalence  of 
theae  affections.  To  fit  them  for  this  purpose,  they  have 
to  make  this  class  of  maladies  their  special  study,  and 
subsequently  to  undergo  an  examination  as  a  test  of 
their  competency. 

By  the  district  physician  we  were  placed  in  communi- 
cation with  M.  Carl  Zankel,  surgeon  and  commissioner 
of  Alt  Sandec,  who  received  instructions  to  accompany 
ua  forthwith  to  the  different  placea  where  the  disease  ex- 
isted ;  and  to  proceed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  a  village 
called  Ludowica,  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  high  range  of 
the  Carpathian  mountains,  where  a  case  had  just  oc- 
curred, and  which  it  was  hoped  that  we  might  succeed 
in  seeing  before  the  animal  was  destroyed. 

On  reaching  Ludowica  we  were  at  once  admitted 
within  the  cordon,  when  we  found  that  this  animal,  to- 
gether vrith  nine  others  which  had  been  exposed  to  the 
infection  with  biro,  had  already  been  slaughtered  and 
buried.  An  application  was  made  to  have  the  bodiei 
disinterred,  but  which  for  want  of  due  formality  was  not 
complied  with — Ludovrica,  in  fact,  being  outside  the 
drele  of  Alt  Sandec,  to  which  M.  Zankel  was  attached, 
and  we  not  having  with  us  a  tpeeial  order  from  the  Pre- 
ddentto  the  authoritiea  of  the  cirde  we  were  now  in  for 
the  disinterment. 

The  slaughtering  had  swept  away  all  the  animals  in  the 
village  which  were  known  to  have  been  exposed  to  the 
infectious  influence  of  the  disease,  and  consequently  we 
pressed  forward  through  the  mountain  passes,  which 
here  chiefly  consisted  of  the  partially  dried  beds  of  rivers 
and  streams,  to  another  village  called  Zabrzez.  It  was 
somewhat  singular  that  at  Zabrzes  we  came  upon  the 
identical  farm  where  the  malady  had  first  showed  itself 
in  this  locality,  and  saw  on  the  premises  four  of  the 
original  Steppe  oxen  by  which  it  had  been  brought. 
Three  of  these  had  been  the  subjects  of  the  disease,  but 
had  recovered,  and  the  fourth  had  resisted  the  contagion 
throughout,  as  waa  bdieved,  because  he  had  before  been 
affected.  They  were  tied  up  to  fatten,  and  had  every 
appearance  of  perfect  health,  having  no  trace  or  disease 
of  any  kind  about  them. 

Besides  these,  there  were  nine  other  animals  on  the 
farm  in  quarantine,  consisting  of  three  oxen,  a  young 
bull,  and  five  cows.  They  also  were  feeding,  and  look- 
ing well.  Twelve  days  had  elapsed  since  the  occurrence 
of  the  last  death ;  and  we  learned  that  should  no  other 
case  happen,  the  animals  would  not  be  liberated  till  the 
completion  of  the  twenty-first  day  from  the  time  of  the 
last  death. 

LeavinfT  Zabrzez,  we  went  on  to  Kamienica,  five 
miles  distant,  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  Austrian 
commission,  which  had  been  spedally  sent  to  adminis- 
ter the  sanitary  laws  applicable  to  the  rinderpest.    The 
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eommiitioB  wu  oonititated  of  Dr.  Anton  KMrgtr  and 
M.  Jobano  Rtfcki,  **  Imperial  Royal  Commissioners  of 
unitary  polioe  for  Epizooties/'  and  from  them,  dariog 
onr  entire  stay,  we  not  only  experienced  all  the  assistance 
in  their  power  in  fiirtherance  of  onr  ioquiry,  bnt  likewise 
the  greatest  kiodnesa  and  friendship.  We  were  thns 
left  ^  to  pass  as  often  as  occaaion  required  between 
Kamienica  and  Zabrzez,  and  so  to  act  in  our  inrestiga- 
tions,  both  within  and  without  the  cordon^  as  scarcely 
oonld  be  anticipated,  when  the  austerity  of  military  dis- 
eipline  in  these  cases  is  considered,  and  irhich  oompen- 
•ated  in  a  great  measure  for  onr  oat-straw  beds  and  tour 
rye-bread  repasts. 

In  Kamienica  we  found  two  quarantine  itationi,  in 
one  of  which  aeren  animala  were  placed,  and  in  the 
other  Dine.  Two  days  prior  to  our  arrival  a  case  had 
occurred  in  the  first  station,  and  more  were  daily  looked 
for.  The  animal  in  question,  a  cow,  waa  observed  by 
her  owner,  Ute  in  the  e?ening  of  Thursday,  April  30th, 
to  be  out  of  health.  She  was  reported  early  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  and  immediately  seen  by  the  Commis- 
aionen,  who  at  once  recogniaed  the  pest.  She  lived  till 
2  p.m.  on  Saturday,  May  2nd,  only  surviving  the  attack 
about  forty-two  houra .  After  the  body  had  been  ex- 
amined—and which  has  to  be  done  in  every  instance — 
it  was  buried.  The  skin,  however,  waa  allowed  to  be 
reinoved  for  the  owner's  use  subsequent  to  iu  being 
disinfected  and  prepared  under  the  inspection  of  the 
proper  officers. 

At  our  first  viait  to  these  quarantine  itationa,  in  com- 
pany with  the  Commiadoners  and  Professor  Nicklas, 
and  which  was  late  in  the  afterpart  of  Monday,  May  4th, 
no  ii.dications  of  disease  could  be  detected  in  any  of  the 
animals— a  fact  not  without  some  Talne,  aa,  on  our 
aeoond  visit,  at  6  a.m.  of  the  following  day,  an  aged 
cow,  one  of  the  seven,  exhibited  some  of  the  premonitory 
flymptoma  of  the  peet.  This  case  vrill  hereafter  be  re- 
ferred to. 

According  to  arrangementi  we  next  proceeded  to  ex- 
hume the  animal  which  had  died  on  Saturday,  that  we 
might  note  for  ourselves  the  several  lesiona  which  had 
been  produced  by  the  diaesse.  We  found  that  all  the 
Tiacera  of  the  chest  had  been  removed,  and  were  lying 
by  the  side  of  the  body,  and  on  bringing  both  theae  and 
the  carcase  to  the  surface,  we  were  forcibly  struck  by 
the  circumstance  that  so  little  decomposition  had  taken 
place,  that  no  unpleasant  smell  attended  our  operationa, 
although  the  animal  bad  been  dead  about  65  hours. 
The  flesh  also  was  firm,  and  of  a  normal  colour ;  the 
blood,  however,  was  still  fluid  in  the  (yessela,  and  of  a 
darker  hue  than  natural.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to 
give  a  detailed  account  of  the  morbid  appearances  which 
were  met  with  in  the  viscera,  and  more  especially  as,  in 
the  course  of  this  report,  we  shall  have  to  describe  these 
in  e^tento  as  they  were  observed  in  other  cases ;  suffice 
therefore  to  say,  that  although  they  left  no  doubt  of  the 
animal  having  died  from  the  rinderpest,  they  opened 
up  new  ideas  in  our  minds  as  to  the  pathology  of  the 
disease. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  description  of  the  nature  and 
symptoms  of  the  malady,  or  the  relation  of  indivi- 
dual cases  of  it,  we  propose  to  give  in  the  next  place  the 

History  of  thb  Appxarancb  of  thb  Rinder- 
pest IN  Zabrzez  and  Kamienica. 

Until  the  present  occasion,  the  villsges  of  Zabrzex 
and  Kamienica,  as  well  as  all  the  surrounding  district, 
have  been  perfectly  free  from  the  disease  shice  1846. 
The  present  outbreak  took  place  in  the  month  of 
March,  and  waa  due  to  the  introduction  of  10  steppe 
oxen  which  bad  been  purchased  at  a  cattle  fair  held  at 
Jacmirz,  in  the  Lemberg  diviaion  of  Galicia.  These  oxen 
«ame  with  large  droves  firom  Bessarabia,  and  from  three 


to  four  thousand  head  were  brought  together  at  the  fair. 
Jacmirz  is  about  twenty  German  miles  from  Zsbrzes, 
and  three  full  days  were  occupied  in  driving  the  animals 
to  the  latter-named  place. 

They  were  bought  by  M.  Berl  Krumholz,  fanner  and 
distiller,  and  arrived  at  the  farm  on  the  15th  of  the 
same  month,  and,  after  remaining  a  few  hours,  were 
sent  on  to  Kamienica,  where  the  (&«tillery  is  situated. 
They  were  here  put  with  14  fat  oxen,  but,  in  conBe- 
qnence  of  these  being  sold  for  slanghtering  two  days 
afterwards,  the  steppe  cattle  were  returned  to  Zabrzex 
on  the  18th.  Here  they  were  placed  in  a  stable  by 
themaelves,  and  stood  there  until  the  20th,  when  four  of 
them  were  a  second  time  sent  to  Kamienica,  with  10 
head  of  young  stock,  and  on  their  arrival  were  plsoed 
with  21  others.  On  the  following  day,  the  21st,  the 
six  steppe  oxen  left  at  Zabrzez  were  observed  to  be 
trembling,  which  being  supposed  to  depend  on  exposure 
to  cold,  they  were  put  into  a  shed  for  warmth,  in  which 
were  18  other  animals,  consisting  of  some  young  bulls, 
cows,  and  two  calvea.  On  the  22nd,  the  four  steppe 
oxen  at  Kamienica  were  likewise  noticed  to  be  unwell 
and  trembling,  and,  the  true  nature  of  their  illness  being 
now  suspected,  they  were  immediately  removed  from 
the  other  stock,  and  orders  were  sent  to  Zabrzex  for 
the  six  to  be  also  taken  away  and  kept  by  themselves. 

As  a  further  security  to  the  stock  at  iLamienics,  early 
the  next  morning  the  four  steppe  cattle  were  sent  back 
to  the  firm  at  Zabrzez.  Notwithstanding  this  precau- 
tion, the  disease  broke  out  among  the  young  stock  on 
the  30th,  and  eight  of  them  died  on  the  first  day;  end 
by  April  3rd,  thirty-one  in  all  were  dead.  Besides  these 
animals,  M.  Berl  Krumholz  had  ten  others  at 
Kamienica,  and  the  Commissionera  decided  upon  killing 
them  at  once,  so  that  he  might  receive  something  to- 
wards his  loss.  The  entire  number,  therefore,  lost  by 
him  Kamienica  was  41  animals ;  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  selling  of  the  14  fot  oxen,  they  also  in  all  proba- 
bility would  have  been  sacrificed. 

On  the  aame  day  that  the  disease  manifested  itself  at 
Kamienica  it  also  broke  out  at  Zabrzez  among  the 
eighteen  with  which  the  steppe  oxen  were  placed  on  the 
2lBt  Of  the  entire  28  animals  located  here,  including 
the  10  steppe  cattle,  thirteen  died,  eleven  were  killed, 
three  recovered,  and  one  resisted  the  infection  entirely. 
The  three  animala  which  recovered,  and  the  one  which 
escaped  the  attack,  were  all  steppe  oxen  t  they  have 
been  previously  mentioned  as  being  seen  by  us  on  our 
first  visit  to  the  farm. 

The  establishment  of  the  cordon  confined  the  disease 
entirely  to  this  farm,  although  there  were  in  the  villsge 
altogether  453  head  of  cattle,  the  greater  part  of  which 
were  very  poor  and  weak  animals,  badly  fed  and  badly 
provided  for. 

The  progress  of  the  disease  was  rather  singular  at 
Zabrzez^thuB,  1 1  of  the  13  deaths  had  occurred  by  the 
end  of  the  third  dav  of  the  outbreak ;  every  one  of  the 
animals  dying  which  up  to  that  time  had  shown  symp- 
toms of  the  disease.  On  the  ninth  day  subsequent  to  the 
death  of  these,  another  animal  sickened  and  died,  and 
on  the  fourteenth  day  after  its  attack  a  second ;  while  in 
twelve  days  more  a  third  waa  taken  ill,  namely,  a  young 
bull,  whose  case  will  be  hereafter  recorded  in  full  as 
coming  under  our  own  immediate  investigation. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  same  sanitary  measures 
were  taken  at  Kamienica  as  at  Zabrzez,  the  disease 
reached  the  Tillage  cattle,  but  was  fortunately  prevented 
making  much  havoc  among  them.  The  ultimate  result 
of  the  outbreak  was  that,  out  of  433  cattle  kept  in  the 
village,  65  were  attacked,  of  which  37  died,  and  28 
were  slaughtered. 

In  Kamienica  the  malady  chiefly  prevailed  among  the 
cattle  of  the  amaU  proprietors  viid  peMsnts ;  and  the 
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daily  knMDtatioM  of  the  poor  women,  to  whom  wu 
ooikfided  the  principal  care,  or  rather,  on  whom  waa 
forced  the  labour  of  naraiog  and  feeding  the  animala,  at 
tiie  lotaea  they  were  mutaimngy  were  moat  diatreaaing 
to  witoeaa.  Nearly  the  entire  meana  of  lifiog  of  tbeae 
■mall  farmen  depend  on  the  well-being  of  their  catUe  ; 
and  to  aee  them  awept  away  by  such  a  fatal  soonrge, 
could  not  fail  to  excite  oor  deepeat  aympatby.  A  gloom 
waa  eaat  over  the  whole  village ;  and  fear  aeemed  to  be 
depicted  on  every  oonnteoance,  leat  the  diaeaae  ahoold 
•till  farther  extend  itaelf. 

Am  a  warning  to  anrronnding  placea,  notice-boarda 
were  erected  at  the  different  entranoea  into  the  villagea, 
•ettiog  forth,  by  their  Poliah  and  German  inacriptiona  of 

"  ZA.RAZA.  HA.   BYDLO  SOGATB/'    and     "  HoRN,  VlBH 

8bucbb/'  that  the  peat  waa  there,  while  each  freah 
place  of  outbreak  waa  instantly  surrounded  by  the  mili- 
tary cordon,  and  all  oommunioation  effectually  cut  off. 

Besidoa  Zabrxez  and  Kamienica,  two  other  adjacent 
villagea  in  the  drele  of  Kroacieoko  were  the  aeat  of  the 
^  pest^namely,  Tilka  and  Sxchawnica.  The  total 
number  of  cattle  kept  in  the  former  waa  78,  out  of 
which  11  were  attacked ;  and  of  these,  10  died,  and  1 
wu  slaughtered.  In  the  latter  place,  490  were  kept, 
and  54  became  the  aubjfcta  of  the  malady ;  and  of 
tbeae,  35  died,  4  were  alaugbtered,  and  5  recovered. 
It  haa  been  ascertained  that  the  outbreak  also  in  these 
instances  depended  upon  the  introduction  of  steppe 
oxen,  bought  at  the  aame  fair. 

Chabactbrs  of  thb  Disbase. 

A  IitfecUoM. — Rinderpest  properly  belongs  to  that  claaa 

of  diaeasea  which  ia  denominated  apedal  or  specific,  by 
which  we  underatand  that  there  ia  either  aome  certain 
and  partiealar  cause  which  givea  origin  to  them,  or  that 
a  marked  peculiarity  attenda  tlieir  progreaa  and  reaulta. 
Affections  of  this  kind  moat  frequently  poesesa  the 
power  of  extenak»n,  by  an  inherent  property  of  diaaemi- 
nating  the  materiet  morbi  upon  which  they  themaelvea 
depend,  and  whidi  we  recognise  by  the  terma  hifeotion 
and  contagion*    Thua  each  victim  may  be  viewed  aa 

«  adding  new  aeeda  to  the  malady,  by  the  exhalationa 
arising  from  ita  own  body ;  it  being  a  remarkable  dr- 
eaoMtanoe  that,  when  the  morbiflc  matter  haa  entered 
the  system,  U  multiplies  to  an  inconceivable  extent  be- 
fwa  it  ia  caat  out  by  the  organic  f unotiona.  The  circum- 
stance of  animala,  when  in  health,  oontracting  a  diaeaae 
ef  tha  aame  deacription  aa  that  affecting  othera  with 
wkieh  they  are  looated,  ia  the  beat  proof  of  the  mfee- 
tioia  or  oontagioua  nature  of  the  malady.  The  eacape 
of  soase  under  the  aame  oircumatanoaa  may  be  due  to 
a  variaty  of  oanaea,  and  offisra  bo  aatlafactory  proof  that 
the  diseaae  ia  mon-contagioua.  For  example,  all  animals 
are  not  equally  ansceptible  of  being  acted  on  at  the  aame 
tiaM  by  the  morbific  matter :  aome  may,  therefore,  ro- 
ast ita  influence  to-day,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  daya 
•fterwarda  be  ansceptible  of  its  action. 

Tbe  £Kt8  whidi  have  been  given  with  reference  to  the 
various  outbreaka  of  the  rinderpeat  do  not  require  the 
addition  of  adeottfic  deduetiona  to  establish  more  firmly 
the  ideetioua  nature  of  the  malady.  We  believe  that  it 
itBMia  aeoend  to  none  in  ita  eapability  of  apreading  from 
aalaul  to  animal,  tk€  omttle  tribe  heUg  alone  Us 
tiethm.  If  the  malady  were  one  that  owed  its  exten- 
sion to  unexplained  eauaea ;  if  it  auddenly  ahowed  itself 
ia  one  part  of  the  continent,  and  rapidly  apread,  deapite 
ail  preesntionary  meaaures  and  without  the  introduction 
of  <&eaaed  animals,  to  others  near  to  or  at  a  greater 
distance  from  its  origin ;  if,  in  short,  it  possessed  all  the 
cbaractera  of  an  epizootic,  then  we  might  have  aome 
Kason  to  doubt  ita  mfectioua  nature. 

It  haa  been  atated,  oa  indiapuiable  authority,  that  any 
oinal  which  hu  been  exposed  to  the  hifection  enn 


propagate  the  disease  without  itself  becoming  affected ; 
and  that  even  cattle  can  do  this  before  they  are  diseased, 
in  consequence  af  tlie  materies  morbi  being  lodged  in 
the  hair  which  covera  their  bodies.  This  is  by  no 
means  improbable,  and  the  opinion  receivea  aupport 
from  the  circumstance  that  in  numberless  instancea  per- 
aona  visiting  tbe  sick  cattle  have  conveyed  the  peat  to 
other  animala  of  the  ox  tribe.  Thua  we  see  that  in 
these  paiticulara  the  disease  agrees  with  tbe  email  poz 
of  sheep,  or  with  the  plague,  amall-poz,  dec,  of  man, 
and  that  it  ia  aa  infecUoua  among  cattle  aa  the  latter- 
named  diseases  are  among  ouraelves. 

Tbere  have  been  doubtera  of  the  infectious  nature  of 
the  rinderpeat ;  and  whenever  speculation  haa  been  al- 
lowed to  take  the  place  of  facta,  although  it  may  aeem- 
ingly  have  had  science  aa  ita  baaia,  great  injury  haa 
reanlted  to  thoae  moat  hitereated  in  the  queation.  A 
notable  instance  of  tbia  kind  haa  been  furnished  us  by 
Professor  Renault,  Director  of  the  AlTort  Veterinary 
School,  and  through  hia  kindness  we  are  enabled  to 
tranacribe  the  following  partioulara. 

Tovrarda  the  end  of  1844  the  rinderpest,  which  had 

Srevailed  among  the  oattle  in  Galioia,  paaaed  through 
f  oravia,  and  made  ita  appearance  in  Bohemia,  in  the 
circle  of  Kooiggrats.  Tlie  malady  had  already  made 
aome  progress  in  the  district,  when  M.  Yerner,  chief  of 
the  Veterinary  Department  of  Bohemia,  waa  aent  from 
Prague  by  the  government  to  inquire  into  the  preciae 
nature  of  the  affection.  Thia  gentleman,  who  had  had 
many  opportunitiea  of  seeing  tkie  rinderpeat,  had  do 
difficulty  in  reoogniaing  thia  diseaae  in  the  malady  in 
queation,  and,  with  a  view  to  arreat  ita  further  progress, 
he  recommended  to  the  auperior  authoritiea  the  adop- 
tion of  thoae  meaaurea  which  experience  bad  ahown  to 
be  beat  calculated  not  only  for  thia,  but  to  cause  ita 
quick  extermination;  namely,  to  slaughter  the  aide 
animals,  isolate  thoee  which  had  been  expoeed  to  tbe 
contagion,  and  eatabUah  a  cordon  around  the  infected 
plaoea.  Tlieae  meaaurea  were  put  in  force  at  once,  and 
aoon  had  the  effect  of  arreating  the  further  pro- 
greaa of  the  malady,  when  aome  young  phyaidana,  who 
had  had  an  opportunity  of  making,  for  tlieir  inatmction, 
womtpost  mortem  examinationa  of  tlie  cattle,  thought 
that  they  reoogniaed  In  the  affection  an  analogy  to  that 
of  the  tpphus  abdominalu  of  man.  They  thereibre 
communicated  their  opinion  to  aome  memt>er8  of  the 
fiumlty  of  medicine  at  Prague,  who,  after  making  aeverid 
autopaiee,  eame  to  the  aame  conclusion.  A  report  waa 
aooordingly  aent  to  tiie  government  setting  forth  that 
tbe  malady  waa  not  oontagions,  that  it  could  riae  apon^ 
taneoualy  amongat  the  homed  oattle  of  the  countiy  by 
other  hifluences  than  thoae  of  the  contagion,  and  that 
the  means  which  tbe  government  had  adopted  were  not 
only  useless  but  vexatious.  Aa  tbe  faculty  bad  great 
authority  in  all  sanitary  matters,  the  government,  al- 
though it  did  not  entirely  remove  the  reatrictive  mea- 
aurea, still  did  not  enforce  them  with  its  usual  rigour ; 
the  reault  of  which  was  that  in  a  few  weeks  the  malady 
had  extended  into  several  other  cirelea  of  the  kingdom, 
committing  such  dreadful  ravages,  that  the  Austrian 
govemmoit  took  alarm,  and  forthwith  aent  M.  Eckel, 
Director  of  the  Imperial  Veterinary  Institute,  into  Bo- 
hemia. He  at  onee  found  that  it  was  the  rinderpeat, 
and  recommended  the  rigorous  enforcement  of  tbe 
former  measures,  the  reaidt  of  which  was  that  in  six 
weeks  or  two  months  afterwards  the  malady  bad  entirely 
disappeared  in  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia." 

lncubaiion» — Like  amall-pox,  and  many  other  affeo- 
tiona  common  to  man  and  aniuAala,  rinderpeat  liea  dor- 
mant for  a  tioae  after  the  infeotion  haa  entered  the  or- 
ganism. This  period  is  fonnd  to  vary  in  different  dis- 
eaaea,  and  alao  in  the  saaM  diseaae  at  different  timea,  aa 
well  aa  with  animala  which  belong  to  different  loologioal 
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dasaes.  1 1  is  inflaenced  by  many  external  circomatancea, 
guch  ag  the  manner  in  which  the  infection  it  receiTod, 
the  heat  of  the  weather,  temperament  of  the  animal, 
freedom  from  other  diaeases,  peculiarity  of  oonatitution, 
&c.  None  of  these  canses  can  be  said,  however,  to  pre* 
▼ent  the  outbreak  of  the  malady,  although  some  of  them 
may  retard,  and  others  facilitate,  its  appearance.  Dar- 
ing the  incubative  period,  the  animal  gifes  no  indication 
of  ill-health,  and  only  does  so  when  the  disease  is  about 
to  declare  itself. 

The  time  that  the  poison  of  the  rinderpest  lies  dor- 
mant is  also  found  to  Tary ;  many  animals  sickening  on 
the  seventh  day  after  exposure,  and  others  not  until  the 
thirteenth  or  fourteenth.  Some  are  said  even  to  pass  to 
the  twentieth  day  before  giving  evidence  of  the  malady. 
Such  cases  are  fenr  and  may  possibly  depend  on  secondary 
exposure  to  the  infection  rather  than  on  so  great  a  varia- 
tion in  the  periods  of  incubation.  These  secondary  ex- 
posures are  not  unfrequently  entirely- overlooked,  and  es- 
pecially with  such  an  affection  as  the  rinderpest,  the  infect- 
ing materials  of  which  can  be  conveyed  by  indirect  as  well 
as  by  direct  means.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  also, 
tthat  it  is  a  rule  or  law  belong  to  this  class  of  maladies 
that  if  an  animal  passes  over  the  usual  period  of  incu- 
bation, it  is  secure  against  an  attack,  and  in  order  to  be- 
come the  victim  of  an  infection,  it  must  be  a  second 
time  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  morbific  matter. 
Direct  and  well-considered  experiments  are  wanting  with 
regard  to  the  incubation  of  the  pest,  and  these  we  had 
no  opportunity  of  making  while  on  onr  mission.  No 
doubt,  however,  should  be  allowed  to  remain  on  a  point 
like  this,  as  on  it  depends  the  security  to  be  afforded  to 
every  country  which  is  contiguous  to  the  steppes  of 
Russia.  Austria,  which  suffers  almost  annually  from 
this  disease  in  some. parts  of  her  dominions,  bas  an  es- 
pecial interest  in  the  question,  and  should  lose  no  time 
effecting  its  complete  and  satisfactory  solution.  In  our 
opinion  Austria  should  appoint  a  commission  of  scientific 
men,  and  vest  it  with  some  of  her  absolute  power  to 
conduct  experiments  and  take  every  necessary  means  of 
determining  the  point  in  a  oonclnsive  manner,  for  the 
benefit  of  other  countries  as  well  as  herself,  and  she  will 
then  both  deserve  and  receive  the  thanks  of  the  world. 

Spontaneoui  Origin, — ^The  steppes  of  Russia  are  the 
home  of  the  rinderpeat,  and  here  it  may  be  said  to  hold 
almost  undisputed  sway,  little  being  done  by  the  Im- 
perial Government  to  stay  its  ravages.  Here  also,  as 
as  has  been  elsewhere  stated,  it  is  alone  regarded  as  hav- 
ing a  spontaneous  origin,  but  it  is  very  probable  that  a 
scientific  investigation  would  show  that  it  spreads  only 
from  infection  directly  or  indirectly  communicated  to  the 
numerous  herds  of  cattle  which  inhabit  these  extensive 
plains. 

Doubtless  every  disease  has  had  its  place  of  origin, 
and  in  it  there  may  exbt  persistent  causes  which  keep 
alive,  so  to  speak,  the  curse  of  sin.  Such  causes  may 
possibly  be  found  on  these  vast  plains  of  Rnsi«ia ;  and  if 
»o,  here  would  be  the  natural  habitation  of  the  p^t.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  in  those  countries  which 
are  contiguous  to  the  steppes  the  malady  has  no  such 
origin,  and  ita  appearance  in  them  is  invariably  associated 
with  the  recent  introduction  of  steppe  cattle,  and  gene- 
rally in  the  ordinary  course  of  traffic. 

No  disease  which  we  have  ever  studied  appears  to  be 
governed  by  such  precise  laws  as  this,  with  r^^ard  to  the 
means  of  its  extensiou  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
it  should  spread  by  infection  abne  throughout  Europe, 
and  not  be  subject  to  the  same  law  in  the  steppes.  Sop- 
posing  the  fact,  however,  to  be  as  asserted,  it  \i  evident 
that  peculiarity  of  breed  is  not  of  Uie  causes  on  which 
it  depends.  Large  numbers  of  steppe  oxen  are  met  with 
out  of  Russia,  and  in  Oalicia  we  saw  many  which  wei« 
used  for  (he  pur|>otes  of  husbandry,  and  these  are  nvrtr 


known  to  be  the  tubjecta  of  &e  peat,  unleaa  brought 
under  the  influence  of  the  infection.  Besides,  the  Hun- 
garian, Italian,  and  steppe  cattle  are  all,  from  their  great 
similsrity,  evident  descendants  of  the  old  Roman  ox,  and 
yet  it  appears  that  in  but  one  of  these  has  rinderpeat  a 
■pontaneous  origin.  Hungarian  oxen  are  even  said  to 
be  less  susceptible  to  the  disease  than  the  other  breeds 
met  with  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  and  to  bear  up 
better  against  it,  so  that  the  percentage  of  deaths  among 
them  is  much  less  than  among  others. 

Exertion  has  been  assigned  as  the  cause  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  malady,  but  like  breed  this  too  is  powerless 
with  aU  cattle  except  with  the  steppe.  We  do  not  re- 
gard, therefore,  the  fact  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  pest 
among  steppe  cattle  at  the  end  of  a  journey  as  a  satis- 
factory proof  that  the  exertion  they  have  undergone  ia 
the  cause. 

When  we  observe  a  malady  to  be  capable  of  being 
communicated  from  animal  to  animal  by  innumerable 
means  of  conveying  the  ma^me^  morbi\  and  when  vre 
take  into  account  the  varying  susceptibility  of  animals 
to  the  immediate  action  of  this  matter,  and  also  the 
further  circumstance  of  its  remaining  dormant  in  the 
system  for  a  fortnight,  or  possibly  a  longer  time,  we  see 
many  reasons  for  withholding  our  assent,  without 
greater  experience  in  the  dise^e,  to  the  opinion  that 
the  pest  has  a  spontaneous  origin  In  the  ox  of  the 
steppes. 

General  Symptoms  of  the  Pett. — When  the  animal 
sickens,  the  affection  will  be  recognised  by  almost  con- 
tinuous spasmodic  twitchings  of  the  voluntary  muscles 
of  the  body,  more  particularly  those  of  the  neck  and 
shoulders,  and  of  the  hind  quarters.  These  twitchings 
are  accompanied  by  tremors,  which  are  more  or  lets 
generally  diffused,  and  which  interrupt  the  regularity  of 
the  spasms,  and  give  to  the  animal  an  appearance  of 
suffering  from  exposure  to  cold.  The  coat  stares,  and 
the  patient  stands  with  its  back  arched  and  its  legs 
gathered  together  under  the  body,  but  does  not  seemingly 
suffer  much  acute  pain.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours 
rumination  is  suspended,  and  the  appetite  fails,  but 
water  will  generally  be  partaken  of  almost  up  to  the 
end. 

The  temperature  of  the  body  is  variable,  a  slightly 
increased  warmth  of  skin  existing  at  the  beginning  of 
the  illness,  which  soon,  however,  gives  way  to  chilliness 
of  the  surface,  and  this  again  to  a  death-like  coldness  of 
the  ears,  legs,  and  horns,  as  the  malady  advances  to  n 
fatal  termination.  The  pulse  is  scarcely  disturbed  at 
first,  unless  the  attack  is  a  severe  one ;  when  it  quickly 
rises  to  70  or  more,  but  wants  tone  in  its  action.  In 
all  ordinary  cases  it  becomes  gradually  more  frequent  in 
number,  but  less  in  force,  and  in  the  latter  atagea  can 
only  be  felt  at  the  heart. 

The  reapiration  ia  but  very  little  altered  at  the  com- 
mencement ;  it  rarely  becomea  difficult,  and  waa  never 
painful  in  any  of  the  cases  we  witnessed  It  sometimes 
rises  to  30  on  the  second  day.  The  contractions  of  the 
abdominal  muscles  are  often  interrupted  in  their  rhyth* 
mical  action  by  the  spasmodic  twitchings,  which  give  a 
singular  motion  to  the  animal's  flanks,  and  has  kd  some 
observers  to  speak  of  a  difficulty  of  breathing  as  being 
invariably  present.  A  discharge  comes  on  early  from 
the  nostrils,  which  has  many  of  the  characters  of  ordi- 
nary mucus,  but,  when  carefully  examined,  will  be  found 
to  conuin  flocculi  of  lymph.  A  slight  cough  is  dao 
present  in  some  cases ;  but  it  cannot  be  heard  exoept 
one  is  near  to  the  patient,  when  it  imparts  a  singular 
and  almost  indescribable  sound  to  the  ear. 

The  expression  of  the  countenance  does  not  denote 
much  acute  suffering,  and  the  eyes  are  without  any  dall 
appearance,  exoept  hi  the  advanced  stages  of  the  malady, 
when  the  lids  are  found  to  be  drooping  as  in  sleepy  and 
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the  ears  to  be  a  little  lopped.  The  vesieli  of  the  coDJanc- 
tiTil  membrane  are  almost  without  targeacence ;  but  a 
diicharge  in  moat  casea  comes  from  the  eyea,  which  ac- 
camaUtes  in  a  yellow  jelljr  like  mast  at  the  inner  angle, 
and  when  examined  Is  likewiae  found  to  be  composed 
prindpallT  of  lymph. 

The  bowels  are  but  little  disturbed  at  the  Tery  begin- 
ning  of  the  disease ;  but  the  feculent  matter,  almost  un- 
altered at  first  in  consbtency,  is  soon  passed  in  in- 
creased quantity,  and  in  the  course  of  the  second  day 
diarrhoea  seta  in.  This  diarrhoea  is  presently  followed 
by  dysentery,  which  continues  to  the  end.  The  CTaoua- 
tioDS  are  not  particularly  offensife,  but  they  are  remark- 
ably fluid,  of  a  dirty  yellow  colour,  and  mixed  with 
numerous  small  flocculi  of  lymph.  Occasionally  a  little 
blood  stains  the  eTacuations,  and  tenesmus  is  also  pre- 
sent in  some  cases.  The  abdomen  becomes  much 
pinched  in,  andthe  animal's  strength  quickly  fails  him  He 
now  keeps  mostly  recumbent,  and  rises  very  reluctantly. 
If  made  to  moTC  he  staggers,  and  often  falls  for  want  of 
strength.  The  spasmodic  twitchings  now  begin  to 
diminish,  and  for  some  hours  before  death  they  have 
enrirely  passed  off. 

A  sickly  smell  attends  the  patient,  but  there  are  no 
disengagementa  of  gaseous  compounds  into  the  areolar 
tissue,  nor  any  other  indicationa  of  the  decomposition  of 
the  tissues  which  have  been  spoken  of  by  some  writers. 
In  short,  the  animal  dies,  apparently,  and  almoat  with- 
out oouTulsions,  from  pure  prostration  of  the  vital 
powers. 

In  those  casea  which  recoTer  no  pustules  have  been 
observed  as  forming  on  the  skin,  nor  any  desquamation 
of  the  cuticle  or  fall  of  the  hair.  Nor  have  any  ulcere 
of  the  eyes,  nostrils,  or  muzzle  been  noticed  in  either 
extreme  or  protracted  cases. 

One  of  the  most  favourable  indications  of  a  return  to 
health  is  a  less  frequent  evacuation  of  fluid  from  the  in- 
testinal canal,  and  the  dejectiona  possessing  somewhat  of 
a  feculent  character.  Such  animals  soon  acquire  a  more 
lively  appearance,  look  about  for  some  tempting  kind 
of  food,  and  will  slowly  begin  to  ruminate.  The  pulse 
acqnirea  more  tone,  the  temperature  of  the  body  rises, 
and  the  respiration  becomes  natural,  but  the  diarrhoea 
will  not  unfrequently  continue  for  seven  or  eight  daya. 

Duration, — In  all  cases  which  tend  to  a  fatal  ter- 
mination, the  animals  rarely  live  beyond  the  fourth  day 
after  the  symptoms  have  shown  themselves,  while  very 
many  of  them  will  sink  as  early  as  the  second  day.  The 
greater  number,  however,  die  on  the  third  day  from  the 
attack.  In  thoae  which  recover,  some  diminution  in 
the  severity  of  the  symptoms  usually  takea  place  on  the 
third  or  fourth  day,  and  if  (he  patient  survives  this  time, 
even  should  the  symptoms  not  abate,  it  ia  regarded  as  a 
Civourable  indication  of  ultimate  recovery.  The  return 
to  perfect  health  is  rarely  effected  in  less  than  three 
weeks,  but  much  will  depend  on  the  age  and  conatitn- 
tion  of  the  animal,  as  likewise  on  the  amount  of  atruc- 
toral  disease  in  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  and  not  a  little  also  on  the  care  and  attention 
which  are  given  the  patient. 

Percentage  of  Deaths, — If  the  pest  be  allowed  to 
take  iu  natural  courae  for  only  a  few  days,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  deaths  not  unfrequently  number  90  per 
cent.  Steppe  cattle  are,  however,  aaid  to  bear  up  better 
against  the  affection  than  others,  so  that  about  one- half 
of  them  will  sometimes  recover.  Speaking,  however, 
in  general  terms  of  the  different  breeds  of  cattle,  as  well 
as  of  the  different  circumstances  under  which  they  are 
placed,  the  mortality  will  be  found  throughout  Europe 
to  range  from  75  to  80  per  cent.  Fat  animals,  and  those 
which  are  well  cared  for,  are  found  to  bear  up  very 
badly  against  the  disease. 

Post-mortem   Appearances, «-  The  morbid  lesions 


produced  by  the  pest  will  be  found  coitred  ui  the  mu- 
cous membranes,  which  are  more  or  less  affected 
throughout  the  entire  body.  Commencing  an  examina- 
tion at  the  mouth,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
many  of  the  conical  papillae  which  stud  the  body  of  the 
tongue  will  show  here  and  there,  at  their  bases,  their 
vascular  and  epithelial  coverings  to  be  broken  up  by  the 
ulcerative  process.  The  root  of  the  tongue,  fauces,  and 
velum  palatif  are  also  similarly  implicated  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  while  their  follicles  are  filled  with  effused 
lymph,  giving  to  the  parts  an  appearance  as  if  dotted 
over  with  some  yellow  pigment.  Some  of  the  follicles 
are  likewise  ulcerated,  but  the  major  portion  are  merely 
distended  with  lymph. 

The  tonsils  are  in  a  similar  condition ;  and  when  a 
section  is  carried  through  their  long  diameter,  large 
portions  of  lymph  can  be  drawn  from  their  ducts,  the 
yellow  colour  of  which,  interspersed  in  lines  along  the 
courae  of  theae  passages,  contraata  atrongly  with  the  red 
substance  of  the  organa.  Much  turgesoence  of  the 
vessels  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  with  points  of 
ulceration  and  shreds  of  lymph,  are  met  with,  moie 
particularly  about  the  posterior  nasal  opening,  and  base 
of  the  vomer.  These  lesions,  however,  rarely  extend 
beyond  the  middle  portion  of  the  septum  nasi. 

The  pharynx'  presents  the  same  appearance,  but  the 
oesophagus  is  healthy,  aa  is  both  the  rumen  and  reti- 
culum in  most  cases.  In  some  few  instances  the  epi- 
thelium readily  peela  from  off  the  inner  aurface  of  these 
stomacha,  when  the  veaaels  beneath  are  found  to  be 
turgid  with  blood.  The  rumen  invariably  containa  a 
fair  quantity  of  ingesta  in  the  state  usually  met  with  in 
healthy  animals.  The  omasum  is  without  structural 
change,  or  at  most  its  mucous  surface  preaents  an 
analogous  condition  to  that  of  the  rumen  and  reticulum. 
The  contenta  of  the  omasum  arc  frequently  so  dry  and 
hard  that  they  can  be  rubbed  to  powder  between  the 
fingers.  This  has  been  considered  by  many  continental 
pathologists  as  a  peculiarity  attaching  to  this  disease, 
and  hence  the  term  Loser  durre  has  been  given  to  the 
malady.  In  three  conaecutive  post  mortem  examina- 
tions, as  well  as  in  many  othera,  we  found  that  no  alter- 
ation, either  of  the  omasum  or  of  its  contents,  existed 
which  was  incompatible  with  perfect  health 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  abomaaum  ia  always 
highly  congested,  more  especially  towards  the  pylorus  ; 
and  ita  follicles  are  in  an  analogous  state  to  those  of  the 
fauces,  velum,  &c.  The  duodenum,  jejunum,  and  ileum 
are  similarly  affected,  but  to  a  greater  extent.  These 
intestines  often  present  a  bluish  aspect  on  their  serous 
surface,  but  which  is  entirely  due  to  the  turgescence  of 
the  vessels  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  being  seen 
through  the  other  coats,  gives  a  greater  depth  of  colour 
to  it  than  natural.  Peyers  glands  are  not  invariably 
diseased,  but,  like  other  follicular  openinga  of  the 
digeative  canal,  they  are  often  covered  with  layers  of 
lymph,  beneath  which  ulceration  ia  occasionally  ob- 
served, but  more  frequently  the  surface  is  healthy,, 
although  turgid  with  blood. 

The  chief  ravages  of  the  disease,  as  wc  have  met  with 
them,  are  in  the  krge  intestines.  The  blind  end  of  the 
colon — the  csecum — waa,  in  one  case  in  particular, 
ulcerated  over  several  inches  of  its  inner  surface,  that 
ia,  numeroua  small  and  distinct  ulcers  existed,  which 
had  evidently  had  their  origin  in  the  follicles  of  the 
mucous  coat.  Thin  deposits  of  lymph,  varying  in  size 
from  that  of  a  pea  to  the  end  of  the  finger — acaba  as 
they  have  been  designated — usually  stud  the  large 
intestines  almost  throughout  their  whole  extent.  They 
are  of  a  dirty  yellow  colour,  and  adhere  with  tolerable 
firmness  to  the  mucous  membrane  beneath.     In  some 

S laces  ulceration  is  found  to  be  going  on  in  the  mem- 
rane;  in  others  this  destructive  process  has  ceased, 
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and  &e  heallDg  one  commenoed,  and  in  most  no  change 
of  itnictare  can  be  obsenred.  The  tenninal  portion  of 
the  rectam  if  generally  implicated  to  a  fiir  leu  extent. 

The  snbstanoe  of  the  liyer  is  healthy  ;  the  gall  dnctf , 
howerer,  contain  layen  of  effused  Ijmph  ;  and  some- 
times to  an  amount  sufficient  to  block  up  the  passages. 
The  gall  bladder  is  filled  with  bile  possessing  ito  or- 
dinarj  eharaeters,  but  the  inner  surface  of  the  bladder 
is  not  nnfrequentlj  in  precisely  the  same  state  as  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  large  intestines. 

llie  kidneys  are  healthy,  and  the  nrinary  and  genera- 
Uwe  systems  apparently  unaffected. 

The  larynx  is  occasionally  slightly  ulcerated,  particu- 
larly on  the  edge  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages.  No 
ulceration,  howerer,  has  been  seen  by  ns  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  the  windpipe  and  bronchial  tubes  ; 
but  thin  layers  of  effused  lymph  lying  in  dose  contact 
with  the  mucous  membrane  are  almost  iuTariably  pre* 
sent.  The  lungs  are  healthy,  of  a  normal  colour,  and 
often  remarkably  free  from  congestion.  Their  serous 
membrane  is  also  unaffected. 

The  heart  is  healthy,  occasionally  rather  flaccid,  and 
without  blood  in  its  cavities.  The  blood  in  all  the  ves- 
sels is  fluid,  evidently  from  loss  of  its  fibrine.  It  is 
also  darker  in  colour  than  ordinary  yenous  blood.  The 
brain  and  spinid  marrow  give  no  evidence  of  structural 
change ;  but  an  increased  quantity  of  fluid  is  often  found 
in  the  Tentrides  of  the  brain,  and  especially  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  theca  vertebralis.  The  flesh  is  Arm, 
of  a  good  colour,  and  has  but  little  tendency  to  pass 
quickly  into  decomposition ;  indeed,  we  have  not  nnfre- 
qnently  seen  it  in  a  state  fitted  for  food. 

Pathology, ^li  is  difficult  to  speak  with  certainty  of 
the  true  nature  of  the  rinderpest,  but  it  b  evident  that 
the  morbific  matter  on  which  it  depends,  having  entered 
the  system  through  the  medium  of  the  organs  of  respira- 
tion, soon  acts  upon  the  blood,  by  converting  some  of 
the  constituents  of  that  fluid  into  its  own  elements ; 
and  that,  while  this  process  is  going  on,  the  animal 
gives  no  recognisable  indications  of  being  the  subject  of 
Sie  malady.  This  period  constitutes  the  incubative 
stage  of  the  disease. 

The  blood,  having  thus  become  contaminated,  its 
vitality  impaired,  and  the  poison  augmented  a  thousand- 
fold within  the  organism,  the  brain  and  nervous  sys- 
tems, as  the  centres  of  sensation  and  motion,  have  their 
normal  functions  necessarily  and  quickly  interfered  with, 
and  hence  one  of  the  earliest  indications  of  the  disease 
is  a  spasmodic  twitching  of  the  voluntary  and  other 
muscles  of  the  body. 

The  malady  has  now  arrived  at  a  stage  when  nature 
makes  a  bold  effort  to  rid  the  system  of  the  poison,  and 
in  doing  this  the  force  of  the  morbific  matter,  so  to 
speak,  falls  with  more  or  less  severity  upon  the  mucous 
membranes  throughout  the  entire  body.  Effusions  of 
lymph— the  fibrine  of  the  blood—take  place  into  the 
JFollioIes  of  the  mucous  membranes,  as  an  effect  perhaps 
in  part  of  the  overtaxing  of  these  grand  excretory  or- 
gans, and  partly  because  the  fibrine  itself  is  charged 
with  the  materies  morbi,  and  has  probably  also  lost 
some  portion  of  its  vitality,  which  renders  it  unfitted  to 
remain  in  the  vessels.  Dark-coloured  blood,  and  which 
remains  fluid  even  after  death  from  its  defibrination,  now 
flows  in  the  vessels ;  and  dysenteric  purging  also  sets  in, 
under  which,  as  a  rule,  the  animal  quickly  sinks. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  vii  vita  should  be  suffidently 
powerful  to  withstand  so  great  an  exhausting  process, 
then  the  poison  l>eing  oast  off,  and  prindpally  bv  the 
digestive  canal,  the  patient  slowly  rallies,  and  the  func- 
tions of  the  organism  are  gradually  restored.  Healthy 
fibrine  again  supplies  the  place  of  that  which  was  lost, 
so  that  the  blood  will  now  dot  when  removed  from  the 


vessels,  and  be  onoe  more  brought  into  a  state  to  rap- 
port the  vitality  of  the  prostrated  organs. 

Ulceration  of  the  mucous  membranes,  commendog 
in  the  follicles,  may  attend  these  processes,  but  it  is  not 
a  necessary  pathological  condition  of  the  pest.  It  is 
rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  sequence  depending  for  its 
existence  on  the  amount  of  the  contamination  of  the 
blood,  the  duration  of  the  disease,  and  the  diminished 
strength  of  the  vital  forces. 

In  all  this  we  have  a  great  dmilarity  to  the  pathology 
of  the  small-pox,  but  in  that  disease  the  external  skin  is 
the  principal  focus  of  the  malady ;  while  in  rinderpest 
the  mucous  membranes  or  internal  skin  are  its  chief 
seat.  Small-pox  frequently  proves  fatal  before  the  local 
symptoms  are  well  established ;  and  so,  indeed,  does 
rinderpest,  from  the  great  amount  of  morbific  matter 
with  which  the  system  is  charged. 

Names  given  to  the  disease, — Of  all  the  terms  which 
have  been  given  to  this  malady,  there  is  none  which  we 
are  willing  to  adopt  in  preference  to  "  Rindrrpbst." 
It  is  the  one  which  we  have  employed  throughout  this 
Report,  although  it  may  be  thought  that  it  is  too  gene- 
ral in  its  application,  and  deficient  also  in  explidtness, 
to  be  sdected  in  preference  to  others  which  set  forth 
something  of  the  nature  of  the  disease.  The  term  never- 
theless explains  that  the  affection  is  a  true  cattle  plague; 
and,  besides  this  being  the  one  which  is  nted  through- 
out Germany,  it  is  thoroughly  understood  in  nearly 
every  European  state — a  fact  which  gives  a  value  above 
many  others. 

"  Stbppb  Murrain,"  although  it  tends  to  throw 
some  light  on  the  chief  location  of  the  disease,  fails  to 
take  cognizance  even  of  the  kind  of  animal  which  is  the 
subject  of  .it,  and  leaves  the  pathology  entirely  unex- 
plained. 

*'  Contagious  typhus"  is  far  from  being  appro- 
priate, notwithstandbg  that  the  disease  has  some  chairac- 
ters  which  are  common  to  the  typhus  of  man.  The 
differences  which  are  observed  in  the  duration,  progress, 
symptoms,  and  results  of  the  two  maladies,  are  far  too 
numerous  and  important  to  warrant  the  pathologist  in 
the  adoption  of  a  d^nite  term  of  this  kind,  and  for 
this  reason  we  have  abstained  from  employing  it. 

''  LotBR  durrb"  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  inap- 
propriate of  any  of  the  names  we  have  alluded  to.  The 
hardness  of  the  third  stomach,  or  rather  of  its  contents, 
which  the  term  implies,  is  not  a  speciality  attatching  to 
the  affection.  It  may  often  be  present,  but  it  is  just  as 
frequently  absent.  The  term  directs  attention  to  on« 
particular  part  of  the  body  as  the  seat  of  diseased  aotioni 
and  consequently  it  often  leads  to  incorrect  condusions. 
We  have  seen  men  of  ability,  who  have  been  called  upon 
to  make  post-mortem  examinations,  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce a  dedded  opinion  of  the  existence  of  the  pest 
when  the  third  stomach  has  been  found  healthy.  Hard- 
ness or  dryness  of  these  contents  is  common  in  twenty 
other  diseases  of  cattle,  and  in  nearly  every  instance  in 
whioh  it  occurs  it  is  but  an  effect  of  suspended  function 
of  the  third  stomach,  as  the  cessation  of  rumination  ia 
of  the  first. 

Dreatment, — We  have  very  little  to  report  of  a  satis- 
factory description  of  the  medical  treatment  of  the  rin- 
derpest. Indeed,  no  attempts  at  coring  the  disease  aro 
now  made,  in  consequenoe  of  the  inutility  of  all  tho 
means  which  have  been  tried,  and  the  greater  risk  which 
is  incurred  of  a  still  further  extention  of  the  malady  by 
the  keeping  alive  of  animals  which  would  otherwise  bo 
slaughtered  at  onoe.  The  advancement  which  has  of 
late  years  attached  to  the  science  of  medicine  would  seem 
to  hold  out  a  hope  that  remedies  may  be  found  for  this 
hitherto  incurable  disease.  All  experiments,  however, 
undertaken  for  this  object,  would  have,  we  believe,  bat 
little  chance  of  suocessy  unless  they  were  cwrrled  out  by, 
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or  under  the  iiuiiediate  luperfaiteiifleiiee  of,  tiie  profei- 
8on  of  the  different  yeterinArj  inititationg  of  thoie 
coantriet  in  which  the  pest  prevdla. 

No  definite  plan  of  treatment  can  belaid  down,  except 
it  is  that  of  supporting  the  fleeting  vital  powers  while 
nature  is  attempting  to  rid  the  system  of  the  poison, 
and  then  to  endeavour  to  counteract  Uie  ill  effects  which 
had  resulted.  Remedies  calculated  to  promote  this  end 
must  however  be  selected  for  each  particular  case,  and 
also  be  suited  to  each  particular  stage  of  the  maladj. 

With  these  few  observations  on  this  part  of  our  re- 
port, we  shall  proceed  to  give  the  details  in  full  of 
several  cases  of  the  disease  which  came  under  our  imme- 
diate notice. 

Cask  1. 

Mention  hu  been  made  of  an  aged  cow,  which  wis  ob- 
•erved,  on  our  second  vuit  to  the  quarantine  ttations  on  May 
5th,  to  be  out  of  heslth,  the  symptoms  indicating  that  she 
Wis  the  lubjeet  of  the  nulsdy. 

Cootidehng  the  great  fatality  and  the  usuilly  rapid  pro- 
frets  of  the  rinderpest,  it  is  aomewhst  surprising  that  its 
vietiins  shoald  so  frequently  show  such  little  disturbance  to 
their  health  at  the  eommencement  of  the  attack.  The  animil 
in  question  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  this,  as  well  as  of 
the  oeeasional  mild  character  of  the  diseue.  The  chief  in- 
dications of  illness  which  she  exhibited,  when  first  seen,  were 
tremors  of  most  of  the  voluntary  muscles  of  the  body,  but 
more  especially  those  of  the  extremities.  The  tricept  muscles 
of  the  fore-limbs,  and  the  glutei^  vasti,  and  trieept  in  particular 
of  the  hind-limbs,  were  most  affected  with  these  tremblings ; 
besides  which  a  spasmodic  jerking  of  their  fssdenli  could  be 
detected  as  coming  on  at  irregular  and  short  intervals.  The 
«  animal  stood  with  her  back  arched  and  legs  gathered  together 
inder  the  body.  The  head  was  extended,  ears  lopped,  and 
CMt  staring  She  was  remarkably  dull,  and  greatly  indisposed 
to  move.  Her  appetite  was  impaired,  but  not  lost,  as  at  times 
^  would  pick  a  little  fresh  grass.  Rumination  was  tardily 
performed ;  the  action  of  the  bowels  unaffected  ;  the  breath- 
inf  natural,  and  the  poise  almost  undisturbed.  Indeed,  had 
the  morning  been  a  cold  one— which  it  was  not — nearly  the 
whole  of  the  symptoms  that  she  exhibited  might  have  been 
ascribed  to  an  exposure  to  the  bleak  moantain  air. 

Towards  the  after  part  of  the  day,  the  spasmodic  contractions 
of  the  muscles  were  more  diffuse.  The  jerking  of  those  situ- 
ated at  the  infero-lateral  part  of  the  neck  was  very  peculiar, 
imparting  a  movemeut  not  ytty  dissimilar  to  the  so-called 
venous  pulse.  The  skin  was  rather  warmer  than  natural,  but 
the  eoat  was  staring,  as  in  the  morning.  The  breathing  still 
eootinned  undisturbed,  while  a  slight  but  *'  thick  cough"  was 
eceasionally  beard.  The  pulse  had  risen  to  about  62.  It  was 
neolsr  in  its  action,  but  beat  with  somewhat  diminished  force. 
Tbcre  was  no  iujection  of  the  visible  mucous  membranes  pre- 
MBt,  nor  dryness  of  the  muzxle,  as  seen  in  active  febrile  dis- 
eases. Hie  Commissioners  expressed  their  decided  opinion 
that  this  was  a  true  case  of  the  pest,  although  an  unusually 
>uld  one,  and  they  therefore  gave  ordera  that  the  cow  should 
be  taken  from  the  others,  and  placed  in  a  aeparate  shed,  tem- 
porarily erected  with  the  branches  of  pine  trees  for  the  pur- 
pose, so  that  we  might  watch  ita  progreas. 

Mojf  6fA,  7  A.M. — ^The  aymptoms  upon  the  whole  have 
i&dergone  but  little  change  since  last  evening.  The  animal 
itdl  takes  a  little  food,  but  ia  equally  aa  dull  and  dispirited. 
Slie  shows  a  dispontion  to  drink  freely  of  water,  and  would 
take  erea  more  than  it  ia  desirable  to  give  her. 

8  P.M. — No  alteration  of  importance. 

Jtfoy  7fjL  6  A.H.— A  change  for  the  worse  hu  come  on  dnr- 
isf  the  night.  The  prostration  of  atrength  is  considerable, 
sad  the  animal  is  down,  unable  to  rise.  Neither  the  pulae  nor 
the  breathing  has,  however,  undergone  much  change,  the 
priacipsl  being  that  the  action  of  the  heart  is  rather  weaker. 
She  reuses  food.  Rumination  is  suspended,  and  the  bowels 
ue  rather  irritable^  voiding  large  quantities  of  fsecei.  The 
twitdiiag  of  the  muscles  are  yet  present,  but  mostly  confined 
to  the  shoulders  and  neck.  The  cough  is  more  frequent,  and 
s  Kttit  mucous  discharge  also  comes  from  the  nostrils.  The 
coftJQDctiva  is  uniigccted,  but  the  eyes  are  somewhat  intoler- 
■nt  of  light  The  general  surface  of  the  body  is  chilly,  as  are 
the  legs,  ears,  and  horns. 

On  fisiting  the  animals  in  the  erening,  we  found  that  a 
dight  dtszdusa had  let  in  daring  the  day;  that  the  pulse  had 


risen  to  70,  and  that  inereasingwesknesswueiisthig.  There 
were,  however,  but  finr  indications  that  the  attack  would  ter- 
minate fatally,  the  other  symptoms  remsinmg  about  the  aame. 

May  8{A.— The  twitchings  of  the  musclea  are  acareelr  to  be 
observed  this  morning,  as  is  generally  the  caae  in  the  amnc^  d 
stages  of  the  malady.  The  durrhosa  is,  however,  more  copious, 
but  yet  not  alarming ;  the  pulse  is  quicker  and  weaker,  and 
only  to  be  felt  at  the  heart.  The  breathing  has  now  become 
somewhat  increased,  but  is  neither  laboured  nor  difficult.  The 
body  is  cold,  and  the  animal  lies  with  a  drooping  head  and 
closed  eyes,  as  in  a  state  of  drowsineu,  refusing  all  food,  hot 
showing  the  same  disposition  to  take  water. 

The  Commissioners  explained  that  they  considered  there  was 
no  chance  of  the  animal's  ultimate  recovery,  although  the  case 
would  doubtless  be  a  very  protracted  one.  They  also  said 
that  they  had  decided  to  have  her  killed  in  the  after-part  of  the 
day,  if  we  had  seen  enough  of  the  diseaae  in  its  mitigated  form, 
that  we  might  institute  a  pott  mortem  examination.  This 
srrangement  met  with  our  concurrence,  and  especially  aa  other 
cases  had  occurred  since  this  cow  wss  attacked,  and  which  we 
were  busily  engaged  in  watching  the  progreu  of,  aa  by  it  an 
opportunity  would  be  afforded  of  seeing  ue  leaions  which  were 
early  produced  by  the  malady. 

SiCTio  CADAVEKiB.^Reapiratory  Orjrans.~Mucon8  mem- 
brane of  the  nasal  cavities  slightly  congested,  and  covered  in 
patches  by  a  small  quantity  of  a  yellowish  and  somewhat  viscid 
dischart^e.  Larynx  healthy;  trachea  nearly  free  from  iojee* 
tion,  but  containing  some  thin  shreds  of  colourless  lymph  lying 
in  close  contact  with  its  lining  membrane .  Bronchia  healthy ; 
Inngs  perfectly  healthy.    No  effusion  in  to  the  thorax. 

Circulating  Orgaw.-^Rtni  and  ita  vessels  healthy.  Blood, 
dark  in  colour  and  but  partially  coagulated ;  the  coagulnm 
being  very  aoft. 

Digestive  Orgcau. — ^Tongue  healthy ;  fauces  and  velum  con- 
gested ;  pharynx  and  oeiophagua,  hiealth^.  Rumen  healthy, 
containing  a  fair  amount  of  iuffesta.  Reticulum  and  omasum 
likewise  flree  from  etructnral  disease,  and  no  hardness  of  the 
contents  of  the  omasum  (l5ser  dttrre).  Blight  effloreacence  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  abomasnm  in  patches  was  pre- 
sent, while  nearly  throughout  it  was  likewise  dotted  over  with 
yellowish  points,  produ<^  by  effusions  of  lymph  into  its  folli- 
cles. The  contents  of  this  stomach  were  fluid,  in  which  floated 
some  shreds  of  lymph.  The  duodenum,  jejunum,  and  ileum 
were  nearly  free  from  disesse,  presenting  only  here  and  there 
a  similar  state  of  the  mucous  membrane  to  that  of  the  ab- 
omasnm. The  cecnm,  colon,  and  rectum  were  filled  with  fluid 
fiBces;  but  their  mucous  membrane  was,  on  the  whole,  free 
from  change. 

lAver,  healthy  in  substance ;  the  gall-ducta  were,  however, 
enlarged  and  thickened  in  their  coats  from  chronic  disease, 
assodated  with  depositions  of  osseous  matter.  The  gall-blad- 
der wu  filled  with  bile,  and  its  mucous  membrane  was  likewise 
studied  with  effusions  of  lymph  into  its  follicles  analogous  to 
the  abomuum. 

Pancreas  and  Spleen. — Healthy. 

Urinary  System.-^KidntjB,  bladder,  &c,  free  from  diseue. 

Nervous  5y«f em.— Brain,  spinal  marrow,  and  their  mem- 
branes healthy  in  so  far  aa  their  structursl  appearance  was 
concerned. 

Case  2. 

May  6th. — ^After  giving  onr  attention  this  morning  to  case 
1,  we  went  over  to  Zabrses  to  inspect  the  cattle,  which  we 
saw  at  M.  Berl  Kmmhols's  farm  at  the  time  of  our  first  visit. 
Here  we  found  that  a  young  bull,  two  years  and  a  half  old, 
and  one  of  the  nine  animals  formerly  referred  to,  as  still  being 
in  quarantine,  was  the  aobject  of  the  malady.  The  animal  in 
question  had  only  been  obaerved  to  be  unwell  early  this  morn- 
ing, being  twelve  day  a  aubaeqnent  to  the  death  of  the  last 
victim.  The  symptoms  now  present  were  spasmodic  twitch- 
ings of  the  muscles,  more  particularly  of  those  of  the  neck  and 
shoulders.  The  spasms  succeeded  each  other  with  great 
irregularity,  but  numbered  on  the  average  about  ten  in  the 
minute.  They  were  likewise  accompanied  with  slight  shiver- 
ings  of  the  entire  body.  The  skin  was  warm,  as  were  also  the 
legs,  boms,  snd  ears.  The  back  was  arched  and  the  animal 
stood  with  his  legs  gathered  under  the  body,  but  frequently 
shifted  bis  position  as  if  in  pain.  Hia  countenance,  however, 
was  more  animated  than  is  generally  seen,  even  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  malady.  There  wu  a  little  turgescence  of  the 
vessels  of  the  oonjunetivs,  but  no  intoleranoe  of  light.  A 
slight  mucous  discharge  flowed  ficom  the  nostrils,  and  a  short, 
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bntneaily  intudible  coagh  wm  pmeut.  The  breath  was 
sweet,  and  the  respiration  icarcely  diatarbed.  The  palte  waa 
increased  to  80,  and  had  more  fulness  than  is  usnal  in  these 
cases.  All  desire  for  food  had  ceased ;  rumination  wu  sus- 
pended, and  the  bowels  were  m  a  relaxed  condition. 

6  P.M. — The  symptoms  are  somewhat  agpravated.  The 
animal  is  down  and  is  more  depressed  than  in  the  earlj  part 
of  the  day.  Diarrhoea  has  set  iu,  and  some  tenesmus  is  pre< 
sent.  The  twitching  of  the  muscles  is  more  violent  end  fre- 
quent. The  cough  is  increased,  as  is  the  discbarge  from  the 
nostrils ;  the  puUe,  however,  remsins  the  same. 

May  7M.— There  is  no  great  change  in  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  symptoms  this  morning.  The  diarrboBS  is,  however, 
more  copious.  The  pulse  is  weaker,  but  its  nnmber  is  not  in- 
creased. The  breathing  ia  but  little  altered.  The  cough  is 
of  the  same  mucous  character.  The  nasal  diacharge  is  thicker 
and  contains  shreds  of  lymph.  The  eyes  are  heavy.  The 
animal  keeps  laid  a  good  deal,  and  when  down  appears  sleepy. 
The  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  whidi 
at  times  are  considerable,  give  a  peculiar  tremor  to  the  whole 
body  and  interrupt  the  rhythmical  action  of  inspiration  and 
expiration.  Preseure  on  the  spine  augments  these  spasms  as 
well  as  those  of  the  muscles  of  the  ne<^  and  limbs.  He  refuses 
all  food,  but  takes  a  little  water. 

6  P.M. — Except  that  the  auimal  is  weaker,  and  the  alvine 
evacuations  more  fluid,  there  is  no  change  which  needs  to  be 
specially  reported. 

May  8<A. — The  spasmodic  twitchings  are  Icm  diffuaed  than 
yesterday  and  not  so  severe.  The  pulse  is,  on  the  contrary, 
more  rapid,  and  so  weak  as  to  be  felt  with  very  g^eat  difficulty 
except  at  the  heart.  The  respiration  is  also  increased,  and  now 
numbers  twenty-six  in  the  minute ;  it  is  not,  however,  la- 
boured. The  cough  although  frequent  is  scarcely  audible ;  it 
haa  the  aame  mucous  character.  The  muixle  is  moist,  but 
cold,  as  are  the  extremities  and  horns  ;  while  the  surface  of 
the  body  is  yet  warm.  The  diarrhoea  has  passed  into  dysen- 
tery. The  evacuations  are  now  of  a  dirty-yellow  colour,  and 
remarkably  fluid ;  they  contain  flooouli  of  lymph,  and  are 
occasionally  streaked  with  blood,  but  are  not  particularly 
offensive.  A  sickly  smell  attends  the  patient  The  ey elide 
are  drooping,  and  a  thick  jelly-like  mass  of  a  pale  straw  colour 
has  accumulated  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  eyes.  This  is  evi- 
dently composed  chiefly  of  fibrine ;  yet  the  vessels  of  the 
conjunctiva  are  not  turgid  with  Lloiod.  The  animal  has  a 
greater  disposition  to  keep  laid,  and  often  while  recumbent 
turns  the  head  to  the  side  as  if  suffering  slight  abdominal  pain. 

May  9<A. — The  spasmodic  twitchings  and  the  tremors  are 
no  longer  to  be  recognised,  having  entirely  pasaed  away.  The 
prostration  of  strength  is  very  great.  The  dysenteric  purging 
continues  nnabated  in  severity.  Tenesmus  is  present,  and  the 
evacuations  are  now  very  offensive.  The  abdomen  ia  much 
pinched  in.  The  respiration  remains  the  same  in  number,  and 
IS  occasionally  accompanied  with  a  nasal  blowing-like  sound. 
The  dischsrge  from  both  the  nostrils  and  eyes  is  augmented  in 
quantity :  the  eyes,  however,  still  retain  their  transparency, 
and  the  blood  vessels  are  but  slightly  injected.  The  pulse  is 
not  weaker  than  yesterday,  but  upon  the  whole  a  little  more 
distinct.  The  ears,  horns,  snd  extremities  are  still  a  little 
warm.  The  animal  takes  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  free  from  any  acute  pain.* 


*  The  Commiuionen  decided  to-day  upon  slaughtering  the 
remaining  eight  animals  in  tl)e  quarantine,  as  two  or  tliree  of 
f  hem  were  giving  indications  of  approaching  illne is.  They  also 
hftd  In  view  the  raising  of  the  cordon  at  an  earlier  date  than  It 
otherwise  could  be,  supposing  the  malady  was  allowed  to  take  its 
ordinary  coarse;  for,  as  eliewhcre stated,  it  has  to  be  maintained 
for  tfoeftty-ont  days  after  the  dea'h  or  the  killing  of  the  last 
animal.  The  chief  object  in  keeping  up  the  cordon  for  this  length 
of  time  is  to  prevent  the  postibility  of  a  fresh  outbreak.  No 
newly-purchased  cattle  are  therefore  allowed  to  come  on  to  the 
farm,  nor  is  any  labourer,  or  other  person,  allowed  to  leave  it. 
No  straw  or  fodder  of  any  kind  is  permitted  to  ba  removed  :  in 
fact,  all  the  details  are  as  rigorously  enforced  during  these  three 
weeks  as  while  the  disease  exists. 

The  re<otve  of  the  Commission' rs  affbrded  us  the  opportunity  of 
witnessing  the  form  o'' valuing  the  cattle  for  slaughferinff  en  the 
part  of  Qovemment,  their  real  value  be  ng  greater  than  the  esti- 
mated oue.  For  this  purpose  a  Jury  of  three  persons  was  sum- 
moned, consisting  of  tbe  Burgomaster  of  the  village  and  two 
other  inhabitants  convirsant  with  the  worth  of  cattle.  Tliey 
were  not,  however,  allowed  to  come  witriin  SOO  paces  of  the  line 
of  the  cordon.  The  non-medlcsl  CommiMloner,  M.  Rucki,  took 
his  seat  ou  a  table  placed  on  tlie  line,  and  being  furnished  with 


May  10^— The  symptoma  are  aomawhat  diminiahed  ia 
severity  this  morning,  leading  to  the  hope  that  the  animal 
may  possibly  rally.  The  dysenteric  purging  is  less  in  quan- 
tity, and  the  evacuations  also  are  leas  frequent.  The  breathing 
is  more  tranquil,  and  the  cough  more  audible.  The  pulse  haa 
sunk  to  70,  and  has  an  increased  tone.  Each  rising  of  the 
artery  is  accompanied  with  a  peculiar  jerking  action.  The 
discharge  from  the  nostrils  and  eyes  has  not  undergone  any 
material  change.  The  extremitiea  and  surface  of  the  body 
are  warmer,  and  the  animal  is  evidently  freer  from  suffering. 
He  lies  less;  takes  freely  of  water,  and  shows  a  little  diaposi- 
tion  to  pick  aome  fresh  green  clover,  a  handful  of  which  we 
gathered  for  him. 

May  llfA.— Scarcdy  so  well  to-day.  Some  blood  is  oeca- 
aionally  pasaed  with  the  alvine  evacuationa.  These  are  still 
fluid,  have  a  fetid  smell,  are  of  a  pale  colour,  and  contain 
numerous  shreds  of  lymph.  The  abdomen  is  more  pinched  in. 
The  pulse  is  rather  quicker,  as  is  the  breathing,  the  expirations 
being  at  times  accompanied  with  a  slight  grunt.  The  dis- 
charge from  the  eyes  and  nostrila  ia  less,  bnt  the  oongh  is 
more  frequent.  He  hss,  however,  eaten  a  little  clover  and 
drank  some  water,  and  stood  up  at  intervals  for  a  lotgcr  time 
than  before. 

This  change  in  the  symptoms  made  ns  moat  deairous  of 
watching  the  case  to  ita  close,  but  the  commissioners  ordered 
that  the  animal  should  be  killed  forthwith,  as  they  saw  no  hope 
of  recovery,  and  were  anxious  to  remove  the  cordon,  there 
being  no  cattle  left  on  tbe  premiaea,  except  the  Steppe  oxen, 
mentioned  as  having  aome  weeka  since  recovered  from  the 
pest 

Po9t-mortem  Examinalion, — On  removing  the  skin,  the 
muscles  were  found  of  their  usual  colour  and  integrity,  and 
the  areolar  tissue  throughout  was  free  from  congestion.  Com- 
mendng  the  examination  of  the  internal  organs  at  the  noatrils, 
the  Schneiderian  membrane  was  observed  to  be  much  con-  < 
gested,  more  particularly  that  portion  of  it  which  is  continued 
into  the  potttrior  naret,  where  it  was  extenaively  ulcerated. 
This  ulceration  could  be  traced  from  thence  to  the  free  edges 
of  the  velum  palati.  In  placea  it  was  concealed  by  a  thick 
layer  of  lymph,  which  adhered  with  tolerable  firmnesa  to  the 
membrane  beneath.  The  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchi  were 
free  from  disease,  as  were  also  the  lungs.  The  heart  was 
healthy.  It  contained  within  its  ventricles  a  small  quantity 
of  blood,  which  was  partially  coagulated;  the  coagnlum  being 
very  soft. 

Tbe  tongue  was  healthy,  sa  was  also  the  pharynx ;  but  the 
ducts  of  the  tonsils  were  filled  with  effus^  lymph,  the  sur- 

writing  materials,  noted  every  particular  of  the  transaction.  The 
catt'e  were  then  brought  one  by  one  to  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  Commissioner,  to  be  inspected  by  the  Jury,  whoaskei  a  great 
variety  of  questions  relating  to  their  age,  breed,  and  use  for  feed- 
ing, railklng,  or  working  purposes ;  which  being  satisfactorily 
answered,  they  made  their  awaid. 

£    s.  d. 

Bnglish  money  5   *    ^  ® 

do.  4    0  0 

do.  7    0  0 

do.  3    0  0 

do.  4  18  0 

do.  4    0  0 

do.  8  10  0 


The  first,  a  young  heifer,  was  valued  at  about,  In) 

Bnglish  money  ) 
The  second,  also  a  heifer 
The  third,  a  milking  cow 
The  fourth,  a  young  steer 
The  Afth,  an  older  rteer 
The  sixth,  a  young  bull 
The  seventh  and  eighth,  two  helferi 

Total    ..jeso    4    0 

The  skins  of  the  animals  were  next  valued  at  8s.  eoeh  for  the 
larger  ones,  and  Os.  the  smaller,  which  sums,  we  were  informed, 
would  be  deducted  from  the  gro>s  amount,  the  proprietor  being 
allowed  to  dispose  of  ihem  as  he  thought  fit,  after  tuey  had 
undergone  a  disinfecting  process,  under  the  immediate  superin- 
tendence of  the  Commissioners.  This  part  of  the  ceremony  being 
ended,  the  animals  were  led  away  to  be  slaughtered  and  buried, 
when  the  Jury  were  permitted  to  approach  the  Uble  to  sign  their 
award.  One  only  of  the  three  could  write,  namely,  the  Burgo- 
master, and  he  received  authority  to  sign  for  the  others.  The 
appearance  of  these  men  was  certainly  picturesque.  If  not  very 
preposaessing.  They  were  very  ccantlly  clad,  having  on  scarcely 
atty  clothes  except  a  long  coat  made  of  a  coarse  and  thick  woollen 
material  of  a  dirty-wbite  colour,  and  rraching  to  below  their 
knees.  The  Burgomaster  differed  but  little  from  hii  compeers, 
ezoeptSng  that  he  wore  a  leathern  girdle,  furnished  with  a  pocket, 
around  his  waist.  In  which  he  carried  his  money,  and  of  which, 
little  as  It  was,  be  appeared  very  proud.  Their  legs  were  en- 
veloped in  pieces  of  linen  tied  on  with  string,  and  their  feet  were 
protected  by  roughly-made  sandals,  having  very  thin  leather 
siles,  being  apparently  of  their  own  manuflscturing. 
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nudiBg  TeMelt  bem^  torfid  with  blood.  The  cBtophigm, 
xttmen,  tad  retiailiUB  were  in  •  normal  eondition.  Tlie  con- 
tenti  of  the  omainm  were  rather  dry  from  retention,  hot  no 
ftroctoral  change  had  taken  plaee  in  the  stomach  itself.  The 
■raeous  membimne  of  the  abomatum  was  slightly  ulcerated  in 
BMll-sised  patches  here  and  there,  while  nearly  throoghont 
its  flolUeles  were  distended  with  lymph,  more  especially  towards 
tkepjlorns. 

The  mneons  membrane  of  the  smaU  intestines  was  congested, 
the  bowels  themselTes  eontaininc  nnmeroos  floccnli  of  lymph. 
Bereial  of  Foyer's  glands  were  ulcerated.  In  some,  arrestation 
to  this  process  had  taken  place,  and  the  healing  one  had  begun. 
AB  these  glands  were  eoTsred  more  or  less  with  a  thiekish 
layer  of  eAised  lymph.  The  muoons  membrane  of  the  cecum 
VIS  exteasiTely  ulcerated  at  the  blind  end,  and  throughout  the 
iotestinee  it  was  thickly  beset  with  eeabs  of  a  dirty  ydlow 
eokmr.  Many  of  these  scabs— the  product  of  lymph  eflbsions 
— cofered  sufhees  in  which  no  disease  could  be  deterted. 
Otiier  of  the  scabs  had  ulceration  goinr  on  beneath  them, 
while  under  sereral  the  healing  process  had  commenced.  They 
vsned  in  aiie  from  that  of  a  small  pea  to  the  end  of  the  finger. 
They  were  also  of  different  forms  and  thicknesses. 

The  colon  was  in  a  similar  condition  to  the  oecum,  as  was 
likewise  the  rectum  to  within  a  hw  inches  of  its  terminatioD. 
These  iateatiBes  contained  no  fsoes,  but  were  flUed  with  a 
ftddofaydlowishcolour,  in  whidi  floated  many  shreds  of 
lymph.  Hie  Urer  was  healthy,  but  the  linin|^-membrane  of 
the  nil-bladder  was  in  a  precisely  similar  eondition  to  that  of 
the  kige  intestines.  The  kidneys  were  paUid,  but  nnchaoged 
m  structure.  The  bladder  and  genital  organs  were  perfectly 
heshhy.  The  brain  and  spinal  marrow  gave  no  evidence  of 
itnetural  change,  but  effusion  of  serous  fluid  had  taken  place 
into  the  theca  TertebraliL 

Ca8b  8. 

Map  7. — ^The  animal,  a  very  poor  and  weak  heifer,  was  re- 
ported by  the  sentinel  on  night  dutf  at  the  quarantine  in  Kam- 
isoica  to  have  been  obeerred  early  this  morning  to  be  giving 
iaJications  of  the  disease.  The  symptoms  notieedbyuson 
ev  visit  consisted  in  chief  of  spasinodic  twitehings  of  the 
Miadcs  of  the  node  and  extreoiitiee  in  particular,  associated 
ihswith  genend  shiverings  of  the  body  at  irregular  intervals ; 
intae  60,  having  a  sharper  beat  than  natural ;  a  loathinc  of 
fcod ;  suspension  of  mmmation  ;  grinding  teeth ;  lax  and  oo- 
pieoBteees ;  depressed  ooontenance,  drooping  ejeBds,  lopped 
esn;  staring  eoat,  arched  back,  and  diilly  eurmce  of  bodv; 
the  saimal  standing  with  its  legs  gathered  together  under  the 
heQv.  Hm  respiration  was,  however,  undirturbed ;  the  vessels 
flf  thseonhinetivauniiijected,  and  the  muiale  moist.  Noten- 
denen  aloog  the  course  of  the  spnie  was  evinced  on  the  ap- 
Ificstionofpreaaore. 

At  nighty  with  the  exeeption  of  inereaaed  weakness  and  the 
pmag  of  more  fluid  /seal  evacuations,  there  was  no  material 
chsBce  m  the  aymptoms. 

8tt.— The  pulse  now  numbers  65,  and  haa  lost  its  sharp 
te ;  the  breathing  ia  a  little  quickened ;  the  diarrhoea  hts 
peed  into'dysentoy;  the  animal's  appearance  iavery  de- 
Jtttid ;  a  disdiarge  flows  from  the  nostrils  and  eyes  ;  the  coat 
ii  itsihig ;  the  spasm  of  the  muscles  more  intense  ;  the  ex- 
tnaities  and  boily  are  cold;  and  the  prostration  of  the  vital 
pwcrs  very  considerable. 

9  p.M.-^Tbe  pulse  baa  risen  to  76,  and  can  be  Mt  only  with 
Sflesltyinthe  arteries ;  the  breathiiig  has  become  very  much 
qoidv  dermg  the  day,  and  now  numbers  24  in  the  minute ; 
t^ dysentery  is  profuse;  tenesmus  is  likewise  present.  The 
other  symptoms  remain  about  the  same  as  in  the  morning. 

ML— 1^  symptoms  are  all  increased  in  severity,  excepting 
^  the  tremors  have  sesrly  disappeared ;  the  abdomen  is 
nch  pinched  in ;  small  quantities  of  blood  stain  the  alvine 
wscwstions,  which  are  likewise  very  foetid ;  the  pulse  is  re- 
■nkihly  tremulous,  and  the  respiration  is  short  and  quick. 
The  saimsl  will,  however,  take  a  little  water  to  drink. 

lOcA.— Dmrhig  this  day  she  struggled  on  against  the  disease, 
bet  sank  about  mubiight,  being  frtr  too  weak  to  rise  for  several 
koms  before  death. 

fft  morUm  eight  hours  after  death.— No  congestion  of 
the  saperfldal  vessels,  nor  diange  in  the  colour  of  the  flesh, 
y^  Qoeerved  on  the  removsl  of  the  dun,  nor  was  there  but 
btds  tcadsBcy  to  decomposition  of  the  body.  The  blood,  how- 
ever, wss  Jbud  and  of  a  dark  ookrar  in  all  the  large  veins. 

vkntioa  had  eonuneneed  in  several  plaeea  on  the  doreum 


and  root  of  the  tongue,  especially  sround  the  bases  of  the 
conical  papille.  The  fauces,  velum,  palati,  pharynx,  larynx, 
were  aleo  ulcerated  here  and  there  in  patches  of  shout  the  site 
of  a  shilling ;  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  posterior  nasal 
opening  was  intensely  reddened,  end  studded  with  yellowish- 
coloured  points  from  effusions  of  Ijmph  into  its  follides ;  the 
ducts  of  the  tonsils  were  alto  filled  to  repletion  with  lymph. 
The  linbg  membrane  of  the  windpipe  and  bronchial  tubes  was 
but  dightly  congested,  but  in  msny  plsces  it  was  covered  with 
/eyerf  of  effns^  lymph.  The  substance  of  the  lungs  was 
healthy,  as  was  their  serous  covering.  The  heart  was  rather 
flaccid ;  no  blood  wss  found  in  its  ventrides. 

On  opening  the  abdomen  some  petechid  spots  were  found 
on  the  omentum,  otherwise  the  serous  membrane  was  free  from 
any  vascular  injection.  The  fourth  stomscb,  and  also  the  smdl 
intestines,  presented  a  dark-coloured  coniUtion  of  their  outer 
coat ;  but  this  was  ascertained  to  depend  on  the  congested 
state  of  their  mucous  lining  as  seen  through  the  other  ccatt. 
The  first  stomacb—mmen— was  free  from  disease  ;  but  its 
epithelial  lining  could  be  readily  peeled  off  in  places,  doubtless 
from  changes  which  had  taken  pJace  since  death.  This 
stomach  contained  some  rather  dry  ingesta.  A  similar  state 
of  things  wss  met  with  in  both  the  rericulum  and  omasum, 
but  no  true  lOser  dUrre  existed.  The  lining  membrane  of  the 
fourth  stomach— abomasum— was  intensdy  reddened  through- 
out, and  itsfollidso  crammed  with  lymph.  Effusions  of  lymph 
adhered  in  many  places,  u  scabs  of  a  dirty  yeUow  colour,  to 
the  mucous  membrane  of  this  stomach. 

The  duodenum^  near  to  the  pylorus,  was  in  a  umilsr  state 
to  the  fourth  stomach,  as  were  the  jejunum  and  ileum  in  seve- 
rd  detached  places  done  their  course.  Foyer's  glands  were 
free  from  ulceration,  and  severd  of  them  had  evoy  appearance 
of  hedth.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  large  intestmes  was 
ulcerated  here  and  there ;  while  in  other  parts  no  change  of 
structure  could  be  detected.  These  intestines  contained  much 
mucus  mixed  with  shreds  of  lymph.  Tue  liver  was  hedthy 
in  its  substsnce,  and  the  gall  bladder  was  filled  with  a  green- 
ish coloured  bile.  Its  linug  membrane  was  free  from  disease, 
but  thin  bands  of  lymph  could  be  drawn  from  out  of  many  of 
the  lane  biliary  ducts.  The  urinary  and  genitive  organs  gave 
no  evi&nee  of  disease.  The  brain  and  spind  marrow  were 
firm,  and  presented  no  structurd  diange;  but  an  unusual 
quantity  of  fluid  existed  both  in  the  ventridee  of  the  brain 
and  also  in  the  upper  part  of  the  theca  vertebrdis. 

In  consequence  of  Uie  occurrence  of  this  case,  and  of  Case 
No.  1  in  the  same  quarantine  station,  the  Commisnoners  de- 
termined to  slaughter  the  reet  of  the  cattle^  consisting  of  flve, 
reserving  only  the  animal  in  question  for  our  spedd  purposes. 
This  resolve  was  taken  on  May  8th,  and  was  somewhat 
hastened  by  the  circumstance  that  all  the  animals  were  in 
very  low  condition  and  of  little  vdue,  being  the  property  of 
smsll  fsrmers  but  one  degree  superior  in  pontion  to  the  pea- 
sants. The  greatest  difficulty  also  existed  in  procuring  suffi- 
dent  food  for  them ;  and  poor  women,  the  wives  of  the  pro- 
prietors, could  be  daily  seen  standing  in  the  mountain  streams 
for  hours  together,  up  to  their  knees  in  water,  with  scarcely 
dothing  sufficient  to  cover  thdr  persons,  wasbmgs  couch  grass, 
which  had  been  picked  from  off  the  land  in  order  to  feed  these 
cattle.  The  step  was,  doubtless,  rendered  mceesary  by  the 
circumstances ;  it  was  nevertheless  most  painful  to  witness  the 
lamentations  of  the  poor  women  on  its  being  carried  into  ex- 
ecution. 

Shortly  after  the  removal  and  slaughter  of  the  animals,  the 
quarantine  station  was  set  on  fire,  and  soon  raaed  to  the 
ground. 

Ca8B  4. 

On  the  evening  of  May  9th,  information  waa  brought  to  the 
Commisnoners  that  a  fresh  outbreak  of  the  malady  had  oc- 
curred in  the  village  of  Kamienica.  On  hearing  this,  we  were 
almost  immediatdy  on  the  spot;  and  found  that  a  cow,  one  of 
five  of  the  herd,  was  fhst  tinkimg  from  the  dUeate,  It  was 
evident  that  she  had  been  iU  for  at  least  two  or  three  dajs, 
but  had  not  been  reported.  The  Commissioners  expressed 
much  dissatisfhction  at  this,;and  immediately  .took  possesdon  of 
all  the  animds,  snd  sent  them  off  the  premises  into  qusrantine. 
The  key  of  the  sUble  in  which  the  cow  had  been  standing  was 
delivered  over  to  the  custody  of  the  military,  and  the  eordoii 
established.  We  may  here  repeat,  that  if  the  proprietor  con- 
cede the  Isct  of  the  appearance  of  the  pest  among  his  cattle, 
or  has  been  in  any  way  inatramentd  in  bringing  it  among 
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them  wben  it  preTiih  in  the  locality,  the  entire  Iom  which  he 
mayraittin  ftdltapon  himtdf,  the  Goreinment  rdnnngio 
make  any  allowance  eren  for  thoie  that  are  ordered  to  be 
hilled  by  their  offlcen.  Thia  eonrae  waa»  therefore,  the  one 
adopted. 

The  moit  marked  aymptoma  ahown  by  the  animal  in  qnet- 
tion  were— a  profnae  dyienteric  pnrring ;  indiatinct  polae ; 
rapid  breathing ;  anrfue  of  body  and  Umba  cold ;  eyea  annk  in 
their  orbita ;  oiicharge  of  mncna,  mingled  with  lymph,  from 
the  eyea  and  nostrils ;  staggering  gait,  and  great  prostration  of 
atrength.  Indeed,  on  the  way  to  the  quarantine  station,  she 
fell  twice,  althongh  the  diatance  waa  not  more  than  three 
hundred  yards.  It  waa  also  with  much  difficulty  that  she  waa 
madetoriae.  In  this  condition  she  lingered  on  for  about 
eight  hours,  wben  death  put  an  end  to  her  suflSerings. 

The  principal  lesions  met  with,  in  making  the  post  mortem 
examination,  were — ukerationa  at  the  root  of  the  tongue  and 
extensive  tnrgescence  of  all  the  aurrounding  Teasels ;  tonsila 
loaded  with  effused  lymph,  and  alao  all  the  follidea  of  the 
£&ucea  and  oontigous  parte ;  large  ahreda  of  lymph  existed  in 
the  windpipe  and  bronchial  tuba.  The  heart  waa  pale  and 
flaccid.  The  abomasum  waa  not  ao  much  affected  as  in  other 
cases  we  have  quoted,  nor  waa  any  portion  of  either  the  amall 
or  large  intestines.  Where  diseaaed,  the  lesions  of  these  yioera 
were  predaely  similar  to  those  already  deaeribed.  Hie  muooua 
membrane  of  the  gall-bladder  wu  extenai? ely  diseaaed,  but 
the  dueta  of  the  liyer  were  freef^m  depoaita  of  lymph.  Ex- 
eeea  of  fluid  existed  in  the  Tentrielea  of  the  brain  and  also 
in  the  spinal  sheath.  All  the  organa  which  have  not 
been  apecially  named  in  thia  caae  were  firee  £rom  atrictural 
diange. 

CA8B8  6,  6, 7*  8. 

The  aaimah  which  formed  the  aubjeeta  of  theae  eaaee  wef« 
the  eompMiiona  of  Oaae  4.  Iliree  of  them  exhibited  the  usual 
symptoms  which  are  aeen  at  the  eommeoeettent  of  the  peet 
OB  the  morning  of  May  10th,  and  the  other  wu  taken  ill  during 
the  next  day.  The  character  and  progreaa  of  the  symptoms 
in  the  first  three  were  about  the  aame  aa  uaual,  and  therefore 
do  not  oall  for  any  particular  remarks.  The  opportunity  waa 
afforded  us  of  watching  theee  aaimala  during  the  whole  of  May 
10th,  the  Commissioners  allowing  them  to  he  kept  Un  that 
purpose ;  but  on  the  following  £iy,  aa  aoon  aa  the  only  re- 
maining animal  (Caae  8)  waa  attacked,  they  were  all  alaugh- 
tered.  The  malady  wu  quiddy  running  ita  oourse  at  uua 
time,  and  doubtleea  would  hare  terarinatad  fiatally  in  aU  the 
aniasala  within  a  day  or  two ;  indeed,  in  one  of  them  the 
aymptoma  were  now  so  mueh  aggratated  aa  to  confinoe  ua  that 
afew  hours  would  suffice  for  it  to  auoenmb  to  the  peek 

The  post-mortem  examination,  which  we  made  in  eaeh  of 
theee  eaaes,  showed  that  in  ali  eeaential  partienlara  the  morbid 
changes  agreed  with  thoee  we  have  already  given  in  detail 
Slight  differenoea  were  obserred  both  in  the  extent  and  loca- 
tion of  the  princroal  leeiona,  but  theee  it  ia  unneoeeaary  to 
deacribe.  Indeed  a  careftil  peruaal  of  the  eaaee  we  have 
aeleeted  for  embodiment  in  thia  report  will,  we  hope,  auffi- 
'  Btly  explain  theee,  e?en  to  the  mediealaa  to  the  non-medical 


Austria. 

In  <mr  return  jouraey  from  Gaiida  wefiaited  Vieima, 
and  went  from  thence  to  Munich,  Stuttgardt,  and 
Frankfort,  with  a  view  of  aaoertaining,  by  a  peraonal 
eiamination,  the  itate  of  thinga  in  Southern  Oormany 
and  Rheniah  Pruaaia.  In  no  diviaion  of  the  Auatrian 
dominiona,  except  Oalicia,  hat  rinderpeat  prevailed  dur- 
ing the  preaent  yeari  Bohemia,  Mora^,  and  eren 
Hungary  have  been  entirely  free  from  it.  The  diaeaae 
exiated  in  aeTsral  parta  of  the  empire  in  1855  and  1856, 
but  waa  anppreaaed  in  the  nanal  manner.  It  waa  in- 
troduced from  Besaarabia,  whence  It  appeara  that  it  gene- 
rally cornea. 

Some  anxiety  waa  ahown  for  fear  the  malady  might 
be  diaaeminated  by  the  bringing  together  of  ^niF^fllt 
ftt>m  different  eountriea  attlM  great  Agricnltural  Ex- 
hibition at  Vienna,  which  took  place  in  May  laat ;  and 
the  directora  of  the  ahow,  early  in  April,  isaued  a  notice, 
in  which  thejr  atated  **  that  the  caaea  of  diaeaae  which 
had  oeeonred  in  Moldafia  and  flileda  had  been  oonflned 


altogether  to  the  individual  anlmala  which  had  been  im- 
ported, and  that  the  cattle  of  the  country  waa  f^  from 
all  mnrndn."  It  waa  further  notified,  that  on  the  dayi 
appointed  for  the  admiaaion  of  animala  for  exhibition  the 
tranaport  to  Vienna  of  cattle  intended  for  the  slaughter^ 
hoiue  would  not  be  permitted  by  railroad,  and  that  the 
conveyance  of  the  cattle  to  be  exhibited  would  be  effected 
in  perifectly  new  waggona* 

The  extent  of  the  laat  outbreak  in  Auitria,  its  dura- 
tion, &o.,  will  be  ahown  by  the  following  official  re* 
port: 
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Aa  the  fMts  eet  forth  in  this  Report  ar«  to  explioHj 
that  no  oommenti  thereon  are  rsquired,  ire  may  prooaed 
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to  state,  that  after  leafing  Autria  we  made  our  way 
into 

Bavaria. 

Thia  oovntry,  In  eommon  with  so  manj  othen  which 
we  had  Tidtedf  has  likewiae  been  perfectly  free  from  the 
rinderpeat,  since  from  1813  to  1815  |  its  outbreak  at  that 
time  being  referable  to  the  same  cause  as  in  Belgium, 
&e.,  namely,  the  passage  of  the  Austrian  army  into 
France. 

Professor  Nioklas,  of  the  Munich  Veterinary  School, 
who  had  letumed  earlier  than  onrselfes  from  Galiola, 
hilonned  us  that  pleuro-pnenmonia  was  the  chief  epi* 
soottc  disease  which  pre?ailed  in  Bararia,  but  that  it  had 
not  existed  to  any  considerable  extent  of  late  years.  The 
mnitary  laws  to  limit  its  spread  are  similar  to  those  in 
other  countries,  being  founded  on  the  hoi  of  the  oonta* 
gtous  nature  of  the  affection.  Animals  which  haTO  re- 
covered from  an  attack  are  marked  on  their  horns  with 
the  letters  L.  8.,  signifying  that  they  haTC  been  the  sub- 
jects of  Lutiffefueuehe,  it  being  thought  that  from  the 
partial  disorganisation  of  their  lungs  they  may  be  the 
means  of  spreading  the  disease  for  sereral  months  after 
their  conTaJesoenee. 

^^th  regard  to  rinderpest  the  laws  are  very  seYere ; 
and  through  the  kindness  of  Professor  Niklas,  we  are 
enabled  to  gire  the  following  details  of  their  pron- 


Daring  the  continuance  of  the  disease,  no  cattle,  dead 
or  alive,  are  allowed  to  be  bronitht  across  the  frontier. 
Flesh,  hides,  entrails,  horns,  hair,  and  tallow  of  cattle,  and 
bones,  whole  or  crashed,  of  any  animal,  with  their  hair, 
wool,  or  bristles,  are  also  especially  prevented  crossing  by 
the  cordon ;  as  are  woollen  dotns,  scutchings  of  leuhei^ 
ftathers^  fiumyard  manare,  hay,  clover,  straw,  and  all  other 
descriptions  of  cattle  fodder. 

When  the  disease  occors  on  a  farm,  the  affected  ani- 
mals are  not  removed  from  the  sheds,  but  the  apparently 
kealthy  are  taken  to  the  quarantine  station.  Each 
oommnne  is  obliged  to  provide  a  station  of  this  desoriptioe, 
which  is  built  of  wood  and  divided  into  two  parts,  one  for 
the  donbtfol  cases,  and  the  other  for  the  suppoMd  healthy. 

The  CommisdoiierB  have  the  power  of  allowing  medical 
treatment  of  the  animals,  but  the  veterinary  surgeon  most 
remain  in  the  quarantine  and  receive  all  he  requires  at  the 
end  of  a  long  pole.  All  churches,  schools,  and  public- 
houses  of  the  district  are  closed  so  as  to  prevent  the  congre- 
gating of  people  together,  and  remove  those  induoements 
which  might  cause  persons  to  come  from  infected  hrmi. 

On  the  occurrence  of  illness  among  eattle  from  otktr 
nines  as  well  as  the  pest,  the  Commissioners  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  approach  the  animals:  but,  standing  at  a  distance, 
and  witiun  sight  of  them,  they  arrive  at  a  decision  as  to 
thenatare  of  the  ailment,  frequently  ordering  some  food  to 
be  offered  as  a  test  of  their  freedom  or  otherwise  from  the 
malady.  In  those  instances  where  the  Commissioners 
enter  the  stable,  they  are  compelled,  before  leaving,  to 
wash  their  hands,  &&,  with  vinegar,  and  have  their  clothes 
fhminted  with  chlorine  gas. 

An  dogs,  cats,  rabbits,  domestic  poultry,  fngeons,  fte., 
have  to  be  kept  in  places  of  security  and  dose  confinement. 
If  the  disease  eidst  in  a  village  through  which  a  high-road 
nms,  the  course  of  the  road  is  turned,  if  possible ;  but  when 
thia  ii  not  practicable,  then  a  guard  accompanies  the  several 
tnveDers  who  arrive  at  the  boandaries  of  the  eordoa,  te 
see  that  they  do  not  go  upon  an  infected  premises.  The 
tordon  ia  fr^uentiy  maintamed  by  the  peasants ;  but  none 
are  taken  for  this  purpose  from  an  infected  village,  the  se- 
lection being  made  from  contiguous  villages  or  mrms  where 
the  catde  are  healthy. 

As  soon  as  the  malady  is  observed  in  a  commune,  no* 
tieea  are  sent  to  all  the  surrounding  places,  that  precau- 
tionary meastirea  may  be  immediately  adopted  by  the 
owners  of  cattle.  Bach  commune  has  to  provide  a  place 
for  the  burial  of  the  animala  which  die  or  are  skughtered, 
and  alio  a  waggon  and  horses  to  carry  them  upon ;  and, 
so  the  disease  nossing  away,  the  waggon  is  burnt,  and  the 

ones  are  waaned  with  a  solution  of  chlorinated  lime. 


The  place  of  interment  is  likewise  enclosed,  and  not 
allowed  to  be  disturbed  for  several  years. 
On  an  inspection  of  supposed  cases,  the  animals  whiek 

S've  indications  of  the  nuuady  by  spasmodic  twitchings  ot 
e  muscles  are  ordered  by  the  Commissioners  to  be  taken 
to  the  burial-groand,  where  they  are  killed,  and  interred 
with  their  skins  on,  these  beinff  cut  m  the  usual  manner. 
Oocasionally,  a  special  order  of  the  Government  permita 
the  removal  of  the  akins,  which  are  then  to  be  subjected  to 
a  disinfecting  process,  under  the  immediate  superintendence 
of  the  Commissioners.  If  but  a  few  cases  occur  in  a  large 
herd^f  cattie,  the  Commissioners  have  the  power  to  sus- 
pend the  skughtering  of  the  expoeed  animals  for  a  few 


davs,  in  order  to  watch  the  result  i  such  animals  hare  a 
value  put  upon  them,  which  is  paid  by  the  Government. 
Should  no  animal  £sll  ill  withm  twenty  days  from  the 


death  or  slaughtering  of  the  last  case,  then  the  quarantine 
is  raised ;  but  the  cattie  which  have  been  liberated  are  not 
allowed  to  go  near  to  others  until  they  have  been  washed 
with  a  solution  of  chlorinated  lime.  On  the  discharge  et 
the  animals,  the  quarantine  station  is  rased  and  bomt 

The  Commiieioners  have  to  report  day  by  day  every 
ooourrenoe  to  the  Goyemment,  and  to  give  the  fullest  par- 
tiouhirs,  even  to  the  namee  of  the  persons  employed  at  the 
cordon,  and  the  age,  colour,  sex,  &C.,  of  the  oattie  in  the 
quarantine.  The  hay  on  a  fiirm  at  the  time  the  pest 
occurred  is  not  allowed  to  be  used  for  cattie,  but  must  be 
consumed  by  horses  and  sheep. 

Such  are  the  regulations  existing  in  Bavuriai  la  sub- 
stance they  agree  with  others  udiich  have  been  previoualy 
given,  but  nevertheless  we  are  of  opinion  that  th^ 
ahould  find  a  place  in  this  Report,  as  several  of  the  de- 
tails are  singularly  minute  in  providing  af^iast  an  ex- 
tension of  the  evil.  A  great  difficulty  must  evidently 
belong  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  requirement  respecting 
the  consumption  of  the  hay,  and  more  partlemarly  if 
the  malady  should  break  out  in  the  autumnal  period 
of  the  year,  as  then  nearly  the  whole  crop  would  be  in 
store.  This  regulatioo,  we  believe,  baa  been  enforoed, 
because  it  not  unfreqnentiv  happens  that,  in  accordance 
with  custom,  the  whole  of  the  hay  of  a  fkrm  is  placed 
on  strong  floors  above  the  oattle<*sheds,  and  not  put  into 
rioks  as  in  England. 

WUBTBMBUBG   AND  THB  BUBBOUNSIBG  GBBMAK 

Statbs. 

We  learned  from  Professor  Hering  of  the  Veterinary 
School  at  Stuttgardt,  that,  Hke  Bavaria  and  other 
kingdoms  and  States,  Wurtemburg  had  experienced  no 
outbreak  of  the  rinderpest  siooe  1816,  and  that  its 
existence  at  that  time  was  ahw  due  to  the  movements  of 
the  Anstriati  army.  The  regulations  of  the  sanitary 
police  are  almost  identical  with  those  in  force  in  Bavarii^ 
both  with  regard  to  the  rinderpest,  and  also  pleuro- 
pneumonia. 

Cattie  are  reared  in  large  numbers  in  this  kingdom, 
and  are  M  for  the  market  principally  by  the  sugar- 
manufacturers,  distillers,  and  brewers.  When  fat,  they 
are  exported  for  the  supply  of  the  French  towns,  and 
Paris  in  particular.  With  the  exception  of  Swiss  cattle^ 
wUch  are  imported  for  the  improvement  of  the  native 
breeds,  very  few  animals  are  tent  into  Wurtemburg 
horn  any  other  oountry. 

Rhbnisr  P&cssia. 

It  oould  hardly  have  been  expected  that  this  provinoe 
would  be  found  otherwise  than  perfectly  ftee  from  the 
cattle  peat :  indeed,  in  our  inquries  of  veterinary  sur- 
geons, it  was  somewhat  singular  that  we  did  not  meet 
with  one  who  had  even  seen  a  case  at  the  disease. 

Our  investigations  into  the  eitent  of  the  cattle-pest 
may  be  said  to  have  been  here  brought  to  a  dose,  and  to 
have  shown  tiiat  even  should  a  revival  ot  the  trade  in 
cattle,  which  had  been  spoken  of  in  the  former  part  of 
the  report,  take  nlace  to  England  through  HoUuid,  by 
means  of  the  Bhme,  there  would  be  no  risk  incurred 
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of  introdacing  this  diieaae  thereby,  nnleu  circumtttnoeB 
shoold  anfortanately  ariBe,  by  which  it  became  at  rife  at 
it  was  in  the  years  1813, 1814,  and  1815. 

As  the  limits  which  are  ordinarily  assigned  to  reports 
of  this  description  may  ha^e  possibly  been  exceeded,  we 
feel  that  it  would  not  be  right  to  make  any  obsenradons 
in  addition  which  are  not  of  a  practical  character,  and 
therefore  we  content  onrseWes  by  appending  a  summary 
of  the  facts  which  haTO  been  ascertained  by  us  in  the 
fulfilment  of  oar  mission. 

Conclusions. 

1.  That  all  the  countries  of  Northern  and  Western 
Eorope  from  which  cattle  are  exported  to  England  are 
perfecdy  free  from  the  rinderpest ;  and  that  the  only 
disease  of  an  epizootic  or  destmctiTe  nature  which  pre- 
yaUs  therein  is  the  one  known  to  us  as  pleuro-pnenmo- 
nia,  which  disease  has  existed  here  since  1841. 

2.  That  in  the  greater  part  of  the  official  dispatches 
and  reports  which  have  been  forwarded  to  the  GoTcm- 
ment,  and  by  tiiem  transmitted  to  the  Royal  Agricultu- 
ral Society  of  England,  the  Rinderpest  has  been  con- 
founded with  Pleuro-pneumonia,  ''  Milxbrand,"  and 
other  destructive  maladies  to  which  cattle  are  liable. 

3.  That  the  Rinderpest  is  a  disease  which  specially  be- 
longs to  the  Steppes  of  Russia,  from  wUch  it  fre- 
quently extends,  m  the  ordinary  course  of  the  cattle- 
trade,  into  Hungary,  Austria,  GaUda,  Poland,  &c. 

4.  That  whenerer  circumstances  haye  arisen  which 
called  for  the  moTcmenti  of  troops,  and  consequoitly 
the  transit  of  large  numbers  of  cattle,  in  Southern  and 
Eastern  Europe,  and  particularly  when  Russian  troops 
ha?e  crossed  the  frontier  of  their  territory,  the  disease 
has  been  spread  o?er  a  fisr  greater  extent  of  country. 

5.  That  the  disease  which  has  recently  prcTsiled  in 
Galicia — where  it  was  specially  iuTestigated  by  ourselTCs 
— as  well  as  in  Poland,  Austria,  Hungary,  theDanubian 
Provinces,  Bessarabia,  Turkey,  &c.,  is  the  true  Rinder- 
pest or  Steppe  Murrain  of  Russia. 

6.  That  with  the  exception  of  a  few  places  in  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia  and  others  in  MoraTia,  near  to  the 
frontier  of  Galicia  and  Poland,  the  disease  in  its  out- 
breaks of  1855, 1856,  and  1857,  did  not  extend  to  any 
country  lying  westward  of  a  line  drawn  from  Memel  on 
the  Baltic  to  Trieste  on  the  Gulf  of  Venice. 

7.  That,  speaking  in  general  terms.  Rinderpest  has  not 
exuted  in  Central  and  Western  Europe  for  a  period  of 
forty-two  years ;  its  great  preyalence  at  that  time  being 
due  to  the  war  which  was  being  then  carried  on  between 
the  different  continental  Kingdoms  and  States. 

8.  That  all  the  &cts  connected  with  the  history  of 


its  sereral  outbreaks  concur  in  prorbg  that  th^  malady 
does  not  spread  from  country  to  country  as  an  ordinary 
epixootic.  And  that,  if  it  were  a  disease  exclusively 
belonging  to  this  class,  the  sanitary  measures  which 
are  had  recourse  to  throughout  Europe  would  be  in- 
efficient  in  preventing  its  extension,  and  consequently 
that  in  all  probability  we  should  long  since  have  been 
both  painfully  and  practically  fsmiliar  with  it  in  this 
country,  as  hundreds  of  our  cattle  would  have  suc- 
cumbed to  its  destructive  effects. 

9.  That  it  is  one  of  the  most  infectious  maladies  of 
which  we  have  any  experience,  and  that  it  is  capable  of 
being  conveyed  from  animal  to  animal  by  persons  and 
various  articles  of  dothhig,  &o.,  which  have  come  in 
contact  with  the  diseased. 

10.  That  the  ox  tribe  is  alone  susceptible  to  the  dis- 
ease ;  and  that  the  morbific  matter  on  which  it  depends 
Iks  dormant  in  the  system  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
seven  days,  and  occasionally,  according  to  some  oon* 
tinentid  authorities,  as  long  as  twenty  days,  before  the 
symptoms  declare  themselves. 

11.  That  an  attack  of  the  disease  which  has  termi- 
nated favourably  renders  the  animal  insusceptibte  to  a 
second  action  of  the  materies  morbi  which  gives 
origin  to  the  pest. 

19.  Tliat  the  deaths  often  amount  to  90  per  cent. 

13.  That  the  malady  is  one  in  which  the  blood  is 
early  if  not  primarily  affected ;  and  that  subsequently 
the  mucous  membranes  throughout  the  entire  body  be- 
come the  principal  seat  of  the  morbid  changes. 

14.  That  the  symptoms  are  in  general  well  marked 
and  quite  charactoristie  of  the  affecUon. 

15.  That  all  varieties  of  medical  treatment  which 
have  as  yet  been  tried  have  failed  in  curing  the  disease ; 
the  recoveries  which  take  place  having  for  the  most 
part  depended  on  the  vis  midicatrix  naturm. 

16.  That  no  fear  heed  be  entertained  that  this  de- 
structive pest  will  reach  our  shores.  Its  present  great 
distance  f^om  us  would,  of  itself,  afford  a  fair  amount  of 
security ;  but  when  we  add  to  this  that  no  cattle  find  their 
way  from  thence,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  English 
market,  and  also  that  in  the  event  of  the  disease  spread- 
ing from  Galicia,  it  would  have  to  break  through  hun- 
drods  of  military  cordonSt  one  after  the  other,  before  it 
could  possibly  reach  the  %ioe$tem  tide  of  the  German 
states ;  and,  moreover,  that  for  years  past  commerce  has 
been  unrestricted  with  regard  to  skins,  hides,  bones,  dec., 
of  cattle  from  Russia  and  elsewhere,  all  alarm,  we  be- 
lieve, may  cease  with  reference  to  its  importation  into 
the  British  Isles. 


HALKETT'S    GUIDEWAY    STEAM    AGRICULTURE. 


Our  agriculturists  live  in  the  days  of  innovations. 
Fast  fading  from  the  memory  of  our  fisrmers-^Il  9lov> 
as  they  are  said  by  some  to  be,  but  fortunately  sure 
withal — is  the  recollection  of  the  good  old  times  when 
processes,  and  the  implements  by  which  they  were 
carried  out,  were  handed  down  from  one  generation  to 
another,  resembling  the  laws  of  the  Modes  and  Persians 
in  this,  that  '<  they  altered  not"  And,  as  the  influence 
of  those  steady  times  is  gradually  losing  its  hold  on  the 
minds  of  our  agriculturists  as  a  body,  their  attention  is 
directed  ever  and  anon  by  a  succession  of  proposed  in- 
novations, fast  flowing  in,  one  upon  another,  to  the 
time  coming — by  some  thought  the  ''good,"  and  by 
others  (who  see  only  evil  hi  any  change)  ruefully 
ruminated  upon— when  innovations  will  be  welcomed  as 
the  signs  of  a  healthy  progress ;  and  not,  as  is  too  often 
the  case  now,  met  with  the  sneer  of  the  incrednlonSy 


and  the  one-sided  investigations  of  the  prejudiced. 
Unpleasant,  truly,  is  the  position  of  the  innovator. 
He  is  generally  examined  as  to  his  purposes  and  inten- 
tions, as  if  these  had  for  their  aim  tlie  filching  of  men's 
wealth  from  them,  and  the  subversion  of  good  order  and 
social  morality.  He  is  set  up  to  be  the  fair  mark  of 
the  carping  cabalist,  exposed  to  dall  jokes  (as  if  a  joke 
could  upset  a  theory,  or  be  weighed  as  equal  in  value 
with  a  fact),  to  be  sneered  at  as  a  dreamer,  and  perhaps 
to  have  his  very  sanity  placed  in  doubt  Yet  the  world 
is  hugely  indebted  to  innovators.  It  is  now  reaping  the 
fruits  of  the  thought  of  schemers,  such  as  Watt,  Fulton, 
Stephenson,  and  Wheatstone.  Sneered  at  as  vain  en- 
thusiasts, or  denounced  as  the  robbers  of  the  poor  man's 
bread,  we  find  these  '*  innovations"  on  the  practice  of 
their  day,  unostentatiously  yet  powerftdly  at  work, 
dothhig  the  nationS|  ministering  to  our  wants,  and 
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cttering  for  our  hunriei  t  baarinfc  ni  to  distant  lands 
with  amazing  speed,  against  wind  and  waye ;  dashing 
with  the  fleetness-  of  the  race-horse  through  liill,  and 
along  dale ;  and  bidding  ftdr  soon  to  realize  the  prophetic 
boast  of  the  Spirit  in  the  play,  of  '*  putting  a  girdle 
roand  the  earth  in  forty  minntes.''  Let  us,  then,  treat 
innoTators  with  all  generosity,  and  canTass  the  merits 
of  their  innorations  with  all  frankness  and  fairness. 
Let  US  Yiew  their  proposals  in  the  enlightened  spirit  of 
&oee  who  wished  to  draw  information  and  deriye  know- 
ledge fr^m  erery  source,  treating  none  with  scorn  and 
faadiflTerence  because  it  may  present  at  the  first  blush 
features  which  shock  our  prejudices,  or  which  run 
coanter  to  our  own  knowledge,  or  supposed  knowledge, 
of  &cta.  It  is  at  all  times  unsafe  to  judge  by  appear- 
ances; examination  may  disoover  features  which  were 
unrerealed  to  hasty  glances.  The  lamp  in  the  fairy 
tale  looked  doubtless  a  worthless  thiog ;  but  the  ma- 
gician-merchant knew  its  worth,  and  iuToked  its  power. 
The  fsbled  philosopher's-stone  clearly  was  not  thought, 
by  those  seeking  for  it,  to  be  a  dazzUng  gem  which,  bj 
ite  lustre  would  attract  any  eyes,  and  rereal  its  work 
toanyOnder;  it  was  eridenUy  a  thing  to  be  wearily 
looked  for  and  closely  ezamhied.  The  glass  that  glitters 
b  the  sun-light  is  but  worthless,  after  all,  and  poorly 
repays  the  labour  of  him  who  trsYcrses  fields  and  over- 
eomes  obetacles  to  gain  it ;  the  golden  nugget,  in  its 
roughened  matrix,  looks  like  a  lump  of  molten  earth  or 
■tone,  which  may  be  trodden  under-foot  or  oast  aside  as 
worthless.  **  Examine  all  things,  try  all  tUngs :  hold 
fast  that  which  is  good"— not  that  which  is  "  old,"  as 
some  may  read  it— not  that  which  ia  '*  new,"  as  others 
may  translate  it ;  but  that  which  is  *'  good."  And  this 
good  can  only  be  ascertained  by  inquiry,  by  the  ezamina- 
tkm,  by  the  trial  which  the  first  part  of  the  text 
ooDunands. 

These  remarks,  and  the  conclusions  which  may  l>e 
deduced  from  them,  are  not,  we  oonoei?e,  inappropriate, 
in  introducing  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  a  truly  startling 
huioration  in  agriculture,  the  peculiar  features  of  which, 
■ad  their  adaptability  to  practioe,the  agriculturist  is  called 
to  examine  and  canvass.  We  hsTO  said  that  agricul- 
toriitB  live  in  the  day  of  innoTation ;  and  in  yiew  of  the 
probability— nay,  the  almost  certainty— that  innorationa 
will  increase^  not  decreaae,  in  number,  it  behofes 
ereryoiie  to  decide  how  and  in  what  way  those  innova- 
tkms  shall  be  receiTed  and  considered.  Too  long  hsTO 
tgricalturista  as  a  body  laboured,  and  their  reputa- 
tioa  hnguishcd,  under  the  charge,  that,  as  compared 
with  manufacturers  and  men  of  commerce,  they  are 
■low,  and  in  sdl  things  opposed  to  change,  cTen  if  that 
change  bring  with  it  ImproToment.  Not  here  to  enter 
apon  the  discussion  of  tlie  question  whether  this  charge 
be  true  or  not^  certain  it  is  that  if  agriculturists  wish 
"  outsiders"  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  charge  can  be 
aaswered  in  the  negatiye,  the  discussion  of  "  InnoTationa 
on  Practice"  muMt  be  conducted  in  a  different  spirit, 
■ad  lead  to  more  practical  results  than  has  been  the 
"  use  and  custom"  in  times  gone  by.  Far  be  it  from 
as  to  ignore  the  vast  strides  which  agricultural  progress 
bu  made  daring  the  last  twenty-fiTO  years,  or  the 
aroodrous  aid  which  our  meohanicians  have  lent  to  it  in 
esrryiog  out  its  Tarious  processes ;  neither  do  we  join  in 
the  cry  (because  wholly  ftdse  we  deem  it  to  be)  that 
■grioilture  stands  still,  while  manufactures  and  commerce 
AoarUh  and  spread  their  dominion  wondrously ;  but  what 
ve  wish  to  enforce  on  the  minds  of  those  who  think  we 
Ittfe  arriTcd  at,  or  at  least  pretty  near  to,  the  promised 
l>ad  of  Perfsotion  (not  many  of  which  class  surely  will 
beuDong  the  readen  of  this  journal),  that  so  far  are  we 
from  this  same  perfection,  that  we  are  simply  in  a 
trmsition  state;  that  we  have,  in  fact,  invoked— but 
^  yet  possessed  ourselTes  of— that  mighty  power  which 
niscbio^d  th?  face  of  commerce;  and,  further,  that 


Progress  does  not  mean  (what  tome  men  evidently  do 
think  it  does)  that  we  are  to  go  on,  or  up  to,  a  certain 
point,  and  stop  there ;  that  the  meaning  of  the  term,  if 
it  has  any  meaning  at  all,  is  a  going  forward — a  moTiog 
on ;  and  that  consequently  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, for  any  one  to  set  limits  to  this  progression,  and  to 
say  '*  Here  it  shall  go,  and  no  further !" — to  change,  in 
fact,  the  word,  and  say  "  Here,  up  to  this  pobit,  it 
shall  be  progression ;  then,  stoppage !" 

Not  longer  to  detain  our  readers,  we  hasten  to  explain 
the  peculkirities  of  that  innoration  which  forms  the 
subject  of  this  paper — an  innoTation  so  thorough  in  its 
character,  and  so  subYcrsife  of  established  practice  and 
preconceived  notions,  that  it  may  well,  as  some  may 
deem,  be  ushered  in  with  those  remarks  which  we  have 
▼entured  aboTO  to  address  to  our  readers.  Last  year,  at 
this  Tory  time  and  period,  it  was  our  pririlege  to  explain 
to  the  readers  of  this  journal  another  innovation  in  agri- 
cultural practice,  and  to  deduce  from  it  the  probabUity 
that  in  prooess  of  time  the  farmer  would  be  called  upon 
to  join  the  somewhat  incongruous  calling  or  trade  of  dis- 
tiller to  his  own ;  and  that  on  the  ground  of  his  being 
enabled  thus  to  become  a  better  farmer.  Those  who  wiU 
please  to  turn  to  the  Supplement  of  the  Mark  Lane 
Exprttt  of  MondsT  erening,  January  9th,  1857,  will 
find,  under  the  title  ''  Agricultural  Distilleries,"  our 
explanation  of  the  innoTation  to  which  we  refer.  The 
innoration  we  hare  now  to  notice,  in  the  features  which 
it  presents,  is  even  more  startling  still,  and  calculated 
to  give  no  small  shock  to  time-honoured  prejudices. 
WiUi  its  introduction  ceases  the  ploughboy's  occupa- 
tion ;  and  from  the  plough-tall  we  talce  him  to  the  plat- 
form, and  transform  him  into  an  engine-driver,  working 
his  machine  on  a  veritable  raOway.  Oh  !  shades  of  our 
broad-bottomed  ancestors  !  what  next  ? — ^and  next  ? 
But  let  us  explain :  Imagine  the  field  to  be  cultiTated, 
to  be  laid  out  with  a  series  of  permanent  ways,  or  rails, 
thus — 


placed  at  a  distance  from  each  other  of  some  thirty  or 
fifty  feet  At  right  angles  to  those  rails  (a  a),  along 
tile  headlands  separate  railways  (fi  h)  are  placed. 
Imagine,  further,  two  side-frames,  each  supported 
by  eight  wheels  of  small  diameter,  to  run  on  two 
contiguous  rails;  these  frames  to  be  connected  by  a 
platform  stretching  OTcr  the  intermediate  space  between 
the  rails,  and  supported  by  the  side-frames.  This  plat- 
form, in  its  turn,  supports  two  steam-engines ;  one  at 
each  end.  These  give  motion,  by  means  of  suitable 
geuing  and  connecting  rods,  to  the  small  wheels 
on  which  the  side-frames  are  supported.  The  two 
steam-engines  are  coupled  together,  so  that  one 
end  of  the  platform,  or  one  of  the  side-frames, 
shall  not  progress  at  a  quicker  rate  than  the 
other;  by  tUs  means  the  uniform  progression  in  the 
same  line  of  motion  of  the  platform  along  the  rails  is 
insured.  To  the  under,  side  of  the  platform  imagine  a 
series  of  plough-bodies  to  be  suspended,  and  to  be  ad- 
justed  so  that,  when  moved  along  the  space  of  ground 
between  the  rails,  they  shall  cut  furrow-slices  of  a  de- 
terminate depth  and  breadth.  Suppose  the  frame  or  plat- 
form, with  its  suspended  ploughs— in  number  equal  to  n 
complete  working  of  the  soil  the  full  allowable  breadth 
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between  the  rails— to  be  near  the  headland,  and  on  the 
near  set  of  rails;  the  enginei  are  set  in  operation; 
the  wheels  of  the  side-frames  reToiye»  and  Uie  frame 
progresses  np  the  field,  at  a  rate  determined  on,  nntil  it 
reaches  the  opposite  headland.  The  land  between  the 
rails  oyer  which  the  frame  has  traversed  will  thus  be 
ploughed.  The  shifting  of  the  frame  or  platform,  with 
its  suspended  ploughs,  to  the  next  set  of  rails,  is  now  to 
be  perfbrmed.  On  the  headland  railway  a  low  trayersiog 
frame— similar  to  that  employed  in  railways  for  shifting 
carriages  from  one  line  to  another — runs  at  such  a  level 
that  the  platform  can  be  run  off  to  a  set  of  rails  placed 
on  it.  The  traversing-fyame  is  then  moved  along  the 
headland-railway  to  a  point  opposite  the  next  set  of 
rails  on  which  the  platform,  with  its  ploughs,  is  required 
to  run.  By  a  very  simple  arrangement,  the  set  of 
ploughs  which  were  first  in  use  are  taken  out  of  contact 
with  the  soil,  and  another  set,  workmg  the  contrary 
way,  placed  in  order.  The  frame  is  now  moved  along 
the  nuls,  and  the  ground  between  tbem  ploughed  as 
before.  These  operations  are  gone  through  8U  the 
spaces  of  ground  between  the  whole  sets  of  rails  are  all 
ploughed.  One  point  in  the  arrangement  of  operations 
here  performed  will  obviously  strike  the  reader  at  this 
stage  of  our  inquiry,  namely,  from  the  parallelism  of 
the  rails,  and  the  ease  with  which,  mechanically  speak- 
ing, exactly  similar  adjustments  of  succeeding  and  diverse 
implements  can  be  made  to  the  platform,  a  d^ree  of 
precision  hitherto  unattainable  in  actual  culture  can  be 
insured.  Thus,  by  the  apparatus,  the  seed  can  be  sown 
by  means  of  the  ordinary  drill  mechanism,  and  the 
spaces  between  the  rising  plimts  hoed  by  hoes  or  blades 
capable  of  most  accurate  adjustment  to  the  frame.  On  this 
point  the  inventor  states  :  *'  I  have  drilled  by  the  steam- 
machinery  rows  of  plants,  and,  when  they  have  come 
up,  I  have  hoed  them  repeatedly  by  the  same  steam- 
machine  with  the  greatest  perfection,  and  at  all  stages 
of  their  growth.  In  Isct,"  he  continues,  **  I  have 
placed'*  (note  that  he  states  that  he  has  done  It,  not  that 
he  (hink$  he  can  do  it— «  distinction  worthy  of  attention 
here)  * '  the  blades  of  the  hoes  on  each  side  of  the  rows,  so 
near  them  as  to  cut  within  half  an  inch  distance  from  the 
stalks  without  doing  any  injury  to  a  single  plant  as  the 
machine  hoed  them.  I  may  mention,"  he  goes  on  to 
say— and  what  he  is  about  to  say  is  worthy  of  saying, 
and  of  course  of  hearing — **that  I  liave  frequently 
placed  upright  in  the  ground  two  small  sticks  (two 
pencUs)  at  a  distance  from  each  other  of  one  inchf  and, 
having  fixed  a  small  stirrer,  or  tine,  propelled  it  at  full 
speed  of  engine,  cutting  the  ground  between  the  sticks 
without  on  any  one  occasion  <&8turbing  either  of  them. 
So  much  for  the  fimts  proving  the  precision  of  the 
operation  of  the  arrangements  adopted  by  the  inventor. 

Another  feature  of  the  apparatus,  which  will  be  ob- 
vious to  the  reader,  is  that  lUl  poaching  or  padding  of 
the  soil— «n  evil  inherent  in  all  the  methods  of  culture 
at  present  in  ordinary  use— is  avoided ;  in  fkct,  nothing 
comes  in  contact  with  the  soil  under  culture  but  the 
implements  and  machhies  which  are  to  effect  that  cul- 
ture.   But  more  of  this  important  point  liereafter. 

Having  now  given  a  general  notion  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  "  Guideway  Steam  Agriculture/'  we  proceed  to 
enter  more  frilly  into  details.  In  doing  so,  we  sh^ 
divide  our  remarks  into  four  classes :  I,  Constructionj 
2,  Practice;  3,  Cost :  and  4,  Results  cultural. 

1.  Construction.  Under  this  head,  the  point  which 
first  claims  our  attention  is  the  "permanent  way." 
This  may  be  constructed  in  one  of  two  ways — ^first,  by 
driving  piles  into  the  ground  hi  the  Une  of  intended  rails, 
these  supporting  a  continuous  top-rail,  or  beam, 
on  which  the  rails  are  laid;  or  second— which  is 
the  method  adopted  in  practice— by  digging  a  trench  on 
the  line  of  rails,  and  rormlng  a  foundation,  or  ballast, 
after  the  manner  of  ordhiary  railways,  and  laying  the 


rails  on  this.  The  rail  nsad  is  not  fiat  on  its  upper  sur- 
face, like  the  ordinary  rail  of  our  railways,  but  anguUr 
in  section ;  this  gives  a  sufficiently  strong  yet  cheaper 
rail  than  the  ordinary  one.  The  section  being  aogular,  the 
tires  of  the  wheels  of  the  moveable  side-frames  supporting 
1^  main  platform  have  angular  grooves,  into  wnich  fits 
the  apex  of  the  angular  r^l.  The  rail  does  not  rest  on 
wooden  sleepers  laid  on  the  ballast,  but  upon  aogular 
hollow  bricks  which  act  as  the  sleepers.  The  space  taken 
up  by  the  rails  and  the  baUast  is,  obviously,  so  much  takoi 
off  from  the  cultivable  soil  of  the  farm.  This  loss,  how- 
ever, is  oomparatively  insignificant  in  amount,  being  csl- 
culated  at  2s.  per  acre  only.  But,  as  the  distance  between 
each  pair  of  rails  is  30  feet— easily  increasable  to  50-the 
space  of  land  lost  by  the  rails  and  their  baUast  is  much 
less  than  that  in  ordinary  cases  with  the  open  furrows 
between  the  stetches.  Mr.  Halkett  calculates  that 
with  a  gauge  of  fif^  feet,  and  a  width  of  foundation  for 
the  raU  of  21  feet,  l-20th  of  the  land  is  taken  up 
by  the  rails.  One  set  of  driving-wheels,  attached 
to  one  of  the  side-frames,  have  a  lateral  play  or 
adjustment  given  to  them  on  their  axles;  tUs  arnnge- 
ment  meeting  any  deviation  from  the  exact  parallelism  of 
the  rails,  or  alteration  of;the  width  of  the  gauge,  which 
may  happen  through  various  causae.  This  play  or  tra- 
verse of  the  one  set  of  wheels  is  also  useful  in  a^justmg 
the  implements  which,  in  operation,  succeed  one  another. 
Thus  iM  drill-spouts  or  seed-depositors  being  made  to 
travel  at  aregulated  distance  from  the  rails,  the  succeeding 
implements,  the  hoes,  can  be  adjusted  so  as  to  travel  in 
lines  exactly  parallel  with  the  Unes  of  motion  of  the 
drills,  and,  consequently,  between  the  rows  of  growing 
crops.  As  no  transverse  ties  or  sleepers  can  be  used,  as 
in  ordinary  railways,  to  preserve  the  width  of  "  gauge, 
this  has  been  considered  by  some  as  militoting  against 
the  utility  of  the  system  ;  it  behig  argued  that  one  of 
the  practical  difficulties  in  the  maintenance  of  the  per- 
manent way  of  railways  is  keeping  intact  the  width  of 
gauge.  But  it  should  be  remembered,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  speed  of 
the  railway  locomotive  and  that  of  the  travelling  pUtform 
of  Mr.  Halkett,  that  of  the  former  being  up  to  as  higha 
velocity  as  50  and  60  miles  per  hour,  wnile  that  of  the 
latter  is  only  about  2^  miles  per  hour.  The  succession 
of  impacts  given  to  the  rail  by  the  passage  of  a  train  at  a 
high  apeed  over  them  tends  rapidly  to  destroy  thein- 
t^ty  of  the  railway.  In  Mr.  Halkett's  system  no 
inconvenience  has  arisen  in  practice  from  the  want  of 
any  method  to  preserve  the  gauge  of  the  raila.  In  view 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  sou  being  carried  on  quite  up 
to  the  line  of  ballast  which  supporU  the  rails,  it  has 
been  objected  that  the  ballast  will  have  a  tendency  to 
give  way  laterally,  from  want  of  solid  earth  on  each  side 
to  support  it.  In  anawer  to  this,  Mr.  Halkett  sUtes 
that  he  does  not  cultivate  close  up  to  the  rails  to  an  equal 
depth  with  the  rest  of  the  space,  but  gradually  slopes 
the  cultivated  part  outwards  from  each  side ;  thus 
leaving  a  considerable  width  of  solid  ground  against  the 
lower  part  of  the  ballast.  Moreover,  the  slow  rate  of 
speed  at  which  the  platform  travels  is  not  found,  m 
practice,  to  injure  the  ballasting.  Even  in  cases  where 
the  soil  may  be  ploughed  quite  up  to  the  line  of  baUast, 
and  to  the  ordinary  depth,  we  do  not  anticipate  that  its 
lateral  displacement  will  amount  to  muchi  besides, 
this  lateral  displacement  can  be  easily  obviated  by  simple 
contrivances.    Again,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 

Eure  of  the  whole  apparatus  is  distiibuted  over  a 
amount  of  surface  by  the  use  of  numerous  wbeds^ 
_  in  number— on  which  each  side-framing  supporoni 
the  main  platform  rests ;  just  as  we  find  that  a  beam, 
which  has  the  weight  which  it  has  to  support  distributes 
over  the  whole  of  its  surCsce,  can  snstain  a  load  double 
in  amount  of  a  beam  which  has  its  load  placed  on^  or 
hanging  from,  the  centre. 
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Ths  nudn  pltHbrm  k  aomtraetod  of  timber  frimingy 
and  b  eroM-Modon  ii  ezaotlj  like  a  tnined  roof,  with 
the  tie-beem,  reftMn,  king  poet/or  tie*rod,  and  atrata,  or 
bfioei.  Tlie  tie  beama  or  croae  beama  are  not  aolid, 
bat  are  made  of  two  boardaor  planka  plaoedon  edge,  and 
laeued  together  by  bloeka  or  oroaa  pieoea ;  ahoriaontal 
board  ia  plaeed  at  the  lower  part  to  reaiat  the  lateral 
atnin  to  which  the  girdera  or  beama  are  anbjected.  By 
thia  arrangement  the  neoeaaary  atrangth  ia  enaured,  with 
eonaiderable  lightneaa  of  material.  We  conceiTe  that 
the  hollow  wTought-inm  girder  ayatem  could  be  adapted 
with  ancoeaa  to  the  oonatmotioa  of  a  platform  of  wider 
ipaee  than  any  yet  contemplated  by  Mr.  Halkett.  There 
b  no  engineering  diffiomlty  in  the  way  to  prevent  aapaoe 
of  mueh  abore  fifty  feet  being  obtained.  By  the  jndi- 
ciooa  nae  of  wroeght-iron  a  platform  of  great  apace, 
with  all  the  rigidity  reqnired  and  of  great  lightneaa, 
eonld  be  conatracted.  But  to  retom  :  The  whole  of 
the  croea  girdera  or  tie  beama  are  aecored  together  by 
tranarerae  bearera,  which  ran  in  a  direcUoa  parallel  to 
the  Faila,  and  are  farther  atrengthened  by  light  wrooght- 
iron  diagonal  tie  roda  or  ataya,  whioh  atretoh  from  oomer 
to  comer  of  the  under  aide  of  the  platform.  The  enda  of 
the  planka  forming  the  aidea  of  the  girdera  or  nudn  tie- 
baama  of  the  platform  are  aeonred  to  yertical  uprichta, 
wbiofa  afford  bearinga  for  the  mnning  or  driring  wheela 
already  alhided  to.  The  bearinga  of  theae  wheeli  are  not 
iixed  to  thoee  Q^righta,bat  are  tdlowed  to  alide  freely  ap 
and  down  in  goidea  formed  between  the  aidea  of  the  up- 
righta ;  at  the  npper  part  of  theee  gnidea  atrong  aprioga, 
all  ef  equal  atrength,  are  placed,  to  ofRsr  raaiatanoe  to 
the  bearing  of  the  wheela  when  haTiog  a  tendeooy  to 
more  too  for  npwarda.  By  thia  arrangement  the  whole 
weight  of  the  platform  ia  tranaferred  to  theae  wheela 
throegh  the  medium  of  the  apringa.  Aa  before  atated, 
theae  apringa  muat  be  all  of  equal  atrength,  ao  that  each 
wheal  may  bear  aa  nearly  aa  poaaible  the  aame  amount 
of  weight  while  reating  on  a  level  aurftice,  and  they 
anat  alao  poaacM  a  eonaiderable  amount  of  elaa- 
tleity,  to  enable  the  aereral  wheela  to  naaa  over  any  un- 
Mationa  of  the  raila  without  tranaienring  too  much 
weight  from  some  of  the  wheela  to  the  othera.  A  main- 
tennoe  of  a  uniform  diatribution  of  the  whole  weight  of 
the  platform  on  the  wheela  ia  what  ia  aimed  at  in  thia 
arraogement. 

At  each  ead  of  the  platform  a  ateam-engineia  placed : 
by  preferenoe  the  patentee  employe  the  portable  form, 
u  eo|;me8  of  thia  ^olaaa  can  be  eaaily  remoyed  from 
one  platform  to  another,  and  uaed  for  other  purpoaea, 
aiforthraahing,  &c.  llie  two  engineaare  coupled  to- 
gether, the  cranka  of  the  main  drifing  ahafta  being  at 
right  angles  to  each  other  ;  ao  that  while  one  ia  at  ita 
tel  pointa,  the  other  ahaU  be  receiving  the  foil  im- 
palae  of  the  engine.  The  cranka  are  not  on  the  aame 
ihaft,  but  are  connected  together  by  wheel  gearing,  and 
by  a  tranaverse  or  croaa  abaft,  whidi  atretchea  from  one 
tide  of  the  platform  to  the  other,  and  ia  aupported  on 
aaitable  beuinga,  bolted  to  the  platform.  To  each  end 
ef  thia  abaft  a  apur  wheel  ia  provided,  gearing  with  a 
^pv  wheel  of  equal  aise,  keyed  on  to  Uie  end  of  the 
««ik  ahaft  of  the  engine.  The  apeed  of  the  cross  abaft 
b  thoa  equal  to  that  of  the  engine  abaft.  To  reduoe 
theapeed  of  the  croea  abaft  change  wheela  are  used ;  the 
ipv  wheel  on  the  croaa  abaft  being  thrown  out  of  gear 
with  the  apur  wheel  on  the  crank  abaft  of  the  engine  by 
>Maoa  of  a  eliding  clutch  ;  another  apur  wheel  on  the 
croaa  ahaft  being  at  the  aame  time  thrown  into  gear  with 
a  phiion,  or  wiieel  of  leaa  diameter,  fixed  on  the  crank 
■belt  of  the  ateam-engine.  The  two  enginea  are  thua 
ioepled  together,  and  the  motion  of  both  ao  regulated 
that  one  aide  of  the  platform  cannot  advance  quicker 
than  the  other. 

^0   tiie    enter   eztremitiea    of    the  azlea    of   the 
vrifbg  wheela,  on  which  the  pUtform  reata,  amall  cranka 


are  keyed  on,  and  whieh  have  a  limited  motk>n  up  and 
down,  along  with  the  bearinga  which  have  already  been 
deacribed.  The  crank  pina  of  theae  cranka  take  into, 
or  play  in  vertical  alota,  made  in  a  horisontal,  light,  open 
framework,  aerving  aa  a  connecting-rod  to  connect  all  the 
cranka  tegether.  The  eztremitiea  of  tbeae  frameworka 
or  connecting-roda  are  jointed  to  the  crank  pina  of 
cranka,  the  ahafta  of  which  are  aupported  in  auitable 
bearinga  at  the  end  of  the  timbera  or  planka  of  the  plat- 
form. To  the  aame  crank  pina  the  extremitiea  of 
four  connecting-roda-- two  at  each  end  of  the  platform 
»«re  jointed ;  theae  are  carried  diagosally  upwarda, 
and  jointed  at  their  upper  eztremitiea.  to  the  crank  pina 
of  cranka  which  are  keyed  on  at  right  anglea  to  the  enda 
of  the  croaa  ahaft^  wUch  receivea  ita  motion  from  the 
engine  in  the  manner  already  deacribed. 

Bach  wheel  ia  thua  made  a  driving- irheel,  being  acted 
on  directly  by  the  horizontal  frame  or  connecting-rod, 
which  receivea  ita  motion  fr«m  the  engine  through  the 
medium  of  the  two  eonneoting-roda,  one  at  each  end, 
jointed  at  their  upper  enda  to  the  crank  pina  of  the  cranka 
on  the  crott  abaft.  The  bite  on  the  raila  obtained  by  thia 
arrangement  ia  auoh  that  the  engine  can  propel  the  plat- 
form up  incUnea  of  1  in  15  wiUi  comparative  eaae,  and 
without  any  momentum.  Such  ia  a  brief  outline  of  the 
peculiaritiea  of  oonatruction  of  the  mechaniam  of  the 
new  ayatem — we  now  enter  on  the  conaideration  of  the 
aeoond  head,  ^*  practice." 

And,  firat,  aa  to  ploughing.  The  method  by  which 
the  plongha  are  raiaed  and  lowered,  that  ia,  put  in  and 
taken  of  work  aooording  to  the  dii^ection  in  whieh  the 
main  platform  may  be  proceeding,  ia  very  aimple.  Bach 
plough  body  ia  attached  to  the  end  of  a  long  lever,  the 
oppMite  end  of  which  ia  jointed  to  the  end  of  a  bolt, 
firmly  conneeted  with  the  main  platform.  Theae  points 
of  auapenaion  are  capable  of  adjuatment  at  any  point  of 
the  platform.  To  the  end  of  the  lever,  at  which  the 
plough  body  ia  attached,  a  curved  guide  ia  fixed ;  in  the 
inner  aide  of  thia  bar,  and  towarda  ita  upper  eztremity 
aeverai  teeth  are  provided ;  the  bar,  in  foot,  forma  a 
curved  rack,  the  teeth  of  which  enter  into  thoae  of  a 
fmall  pinion,  the  azia  of  whidi  revolvea  in  bearinga 
placed  on  the  upper  aide  of  the  main  platform.  Aa  the 
rack  ia  raiaed  by  the  revolution  of  thia  pinion,  the  end 
of  the  lever,  to  which  the  lower  or  oppoaite  end  of  the 
rack  ia  fixed,  ia  raiaed  alao,  and  with  it  the  plough  body, 
which  it  carriea.  A  aeriea  of  levera,  with  their  racka, 
are  placed  parallel  to  one  another,  and  to  the  raila  on 
which  the  platform  traveraea.  The  levera  bearing  the 
correaponding  aet  of  plongha,  with  their  mould-boarda 
pointing  in  an  oppoaite  direction  to  the  mould-boarda 
of  the  other  aet,  are  awung  the  oppoaite  way ;  ao  that 
the  curved  racka  of  each  aet  of  plough  levera  are  at  op- 
poaite aidea  of  the  platform.  When  arranged  for  plough- 
ing, one  aet  of  curved  racka  are  depreaaed  to  their  loweat 
point,  the  plongha  being  in  Icontact  with  the  aoil  i  tho 
other  aet  being  raiaed  to  their  higheat  elevation,  tho 
plougha  being  auapended  in  the  ahr.  The  piniona  which 
gear  into  the  aegmental  racka  that  raiae  or  depreaa  tho 
plough  bodiea  are  keyed  on  to  two  ahafta,  which  atretch 
acroaa  the  full  breadth  of  the  platform,  and  revolve 
in  auitable  bearinga.  To  the  enda  of  the  ahafta  croas 
handlea  are  fixed,  by  meana  of  which  the  attendanta  on 
the  platform  can  work  the  piniona,  raiaing  or  depreaaing 
the  plough  aa  required. 

In  ploughing  by  the  implementa  aa  thua  arranged  and 
under  oontrol,  Mr.  Halket  atatea  that  there  ia  no  prac* 
tical  limit  to  the  depth  of  aoil  inverted.  Neither,  from 
tiie peculiar  future  of  the  plough  body  uaed,  lathe  hard 
cruat  or  aole — inherent  in  tlM  action  of  the  ordinary 
plough— obtained.  By  hia  method  of  operation  he  auc-* 
ceeda  in  getting  a  atirred  aoil  to  the  depth  of  twenty- 
five  inchea.  On  thia  point,  he  aaya  :  "  I  have  firat 
drawn  alx  plougha,  cutting  aiz  fnrrowa  aimultaneonaly 
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to  a  depth  of  fife  inches  ;  pasted  orer  again  to  a  farther 
depth  of  five  inches  with  the  ploughs  ;  and  at  fifteen 
inches  below,  in  the  subsoil  of  a  bard  yellow  clay,  drawn 
an  anchor  with  a  palm  of  nine  inches  width  through 
the  subsoil;  thus  ploughing  and  breaking  up  the  ground 
to  a  depth  of  twenty -flye  inches."  Although — as  we 
understaod— Mr.  Halkett  does  not  advocate  the  use  of 
a  rotary  cultivator  in  the  first  instance,  yet  he  has 
succeeded  in  obtaining  some  remarkable  results  in  re- 
ducing obdurate  clay  to  a  state  of  amasingly  fine  tilth 
by  using  a  rotary  implement  after  the  plough  has 
broken  up  the  land.  The  implement  used  resembles  in 
character  the  well-known  Norwegian  harrow.  Imagine 
this  revolving  in  contact  with  the  soil  previously  woted 
on  by  the  plough  ;  dashing  the  clods  and  lumps  of  clay 
against  an  inclined  board,  forming  part  of  the  casing 
in  which  rotary  implements  work,  and  which  is 
dragged  along  by  the  main  platform,  which  fall  back 
again  to  receive  the  action  of  the  revolving  tines,  till 
finally  the  couch  and  weeds  are  deposited  apart, 
on  one  side,  to  be  eusily  taken  up  aud  laid  aside,  to 
be  burned,  or  otherwise  disposed  of;  and  the  soil,  in  a 
state  of  fine  tilth,  deposited  on  the  other.  We  saw,  at 
the  late  meeting,  the  clay  in  its  original  condition,  wUch 
gave  apparently  but  little  hope  to  any  reducing  system ; 
and  also  iu  condition  after  it  Imd  been  subjected  to 
the  action  of  the  rotary  cultivator,  with  the  collection 
of  couch  which  had  been  extracted  from  it;  and 
oertainly  the  results  obtained  viere  very  satisfactory. 
All  the  implements  and  machines  in  use  on  a  well- 
conducted  farm  can  be  worked  by  means  of  the  plat- 
form with  as  much  facility  as  the  ploughs.  Mr.  Halkett 
has  used,  we  believe,  harrows,  olod-crushers,  hoes, 
drills,  and  has  even  reaped  with  the  machine.  Another 
novel  feature  in  the  system  is  what  is  called  '*  under- 
ground watering :  "  this  oonsists  in  '*  supplying  to  the 
roots  of  the  crops,  while  at  the  same  time  the  ground 
is  stirred  and  hoed,  water  (or  liquid  manure),  by 
drawing  hollow  bars  between  the  rows  of  the  plants,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  the  liquid  escapes  at  any  desired 
depth.  By  this  means  the  fluid  is  economised  on  ac- 
count of  the  evaporation  from  the  surface  bcdog  pre- 
vented ;  it  does  not  cake  the  soil,  which  agriculturists 
object  to  as  the  result  of  the  usual  practice  of  watering, 
and  it  does  not  draw  the  roots  to  the  surface  in  search 
of  the  moisture,  afterwards  to  be  iojuied  by  the  parch- 
ing of  the  ground.'* 

We  have  now  to  consider,  under  the  third  division  of 
our  subject,  the  cost  of  the  apparatus.  The  cost  of 
putting  the  machine  in  operation  on  a  farm  would  be 
•bout  j^20  per  acre  for  the  rails  and  £3  for  the  ma- 
chinery ;  it  is  calculated,  says  Mr.  Halket,  to  last  as 
long  as  a  horse,  and  may  therefore  be  put  down  at  21 
years'  purchase.  The  following  table  shows  the  cost  of 
the  rails,  and  we  may  here  sUte  that  Mr.  Halkett  is 
considered  to  have  given  a  very  liberal  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  all  the  items,  so  that  there  is  every  probabUity 
of  the  cost  per  acre  being  reduced  below  that  mentioned 
in  the  table. 

Cott  per  acre  of  guidevnty  upon  burnt  clay  ballast,  in  which 
anyle  iron  and  angle  (ram  brickt  are  wed. 

800  feet  of  tram  brick        £3    6    4 

Laying  down  and  providing  ballast  and  levelHog  for 

tram  bricks         3  10 

Angle  iron,  l^lb.  to  the  foot,  and  14/.  per  ton    . .     7  17 

Bolt!  0  12 

Fitting  fish  joints 0  10 

Fishing  joiau         0  10 

Punchmg  holes  in  iron 0    7 


Contingencies  at  10  per  cent. 


£16  12    4 
.     1  18    0 


Cost  per  acre £18    6    4 


We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  last  division 
of  our  subject,  the  ''results  cultunti,"  or  as  Mr. 
Halkett,  at  the  meeting  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  on 
Thursday  the  11th  December,  termed  it,  the  *'  pith  of 
the  matter— the  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  part  of  the 
question."  In  proving  the  **  ]t^gt  profits  to  be  derived 
by  this  system  of  cultivation,"  Mr.  Halkett,  at  the 
meeting  already  referred  to,  stated  that  he  bssed  his 
calculation  on  the  following  principles  :— 

-  Spade  labour  is  often  used  to  cultivate  the  ssme  crops  as 
those  farmed  by  horses.  Spade  labour  is  fur  more  costly  than 
horse  £unaing ;  and  being  more  costly,  it  must  also  be  richer 
in  prodoee.  That  it  is  so  is  universally  admitted  to  betros^ 
and,  I  may  also  sdd,  with  the  sasse  amount  of  manure  in  both 
cases.  Now  my  system  of  cultivation  is  performed,  at  a  cost 
indadiog  the  interest  for  capital  to  pay  for  the  rails,  and 
depreciation  and  wear  snd  tear,  together  with  all  charges  for 
labour,  while  the  work  performed  is  equsl  in  amount  and 
depth  of  tillsge  to  common  fsnuiog,  at  a  smsller  annual  charge 
than  is  now  done  by  horses ;  while,  if  I  increase  the  depth  of 
ploughing,  and  the  number  of  hoeings,  stirrings,  &e.,  so  that 
the  cost  ci  my  system  is  raised  to  that  of  common  farming, 
while  the  work  done  is  equal  to  spade  cultivation,  then  all 
that  is  produced  in  extra  crops  is  pure  gain  to  a  vary  consi- 
derable amount.  If  I  take  the  ususl  computatioDs  of  horse 
field-work,  I  find  thst  the  aversge  is  (torn  £2  in  country  dii- 
triets  to  £8  near  towns :  and  if  I  tske  spade  labour  I  find  that 
it  varies  from  £5  to  £6.,  in  fact  to  £8  per  acre  above  the  cost 
of  horse  famung,  but  the  produce  is  at  lesst  worth  £4  per 
aere  more." 

In  corroboration  of  these  views  Mr.  Halkett  givea  the 
following  table  from  **  Morton's  Cydopsedia  of  Agri- 
culture." 

Table  in  aHicle  **  Capital.** 


Acres. 

Rent  snd  ,  Labour 
Taxet.     !  per  acre. 

1 

Gross  produce 
per  acre. 

Remarks. 

240  ..     .. 
20     tpade 

s. 

40 

40 

£    a.   d. 
2    0    0 

6  10    0 

£    s.  d. 
7  18    0 

12    7    0 

Wheat,  cai^ 
rotfl,orpota- 
loei,  green 

Difference      ..       ..  !  3  10    0 

4    9    0 

cattle. 

Other  tables  and  evidence  are  given  by  Mr.  Halket, 
which  space  does  not  allow  us  here  to  insert ;  but  all  cor- 
roborative of  this,  that  the  cost  of  spade  husbandry  per 
acre  may  be  set  down  at  between  £h  and  £^. 

In  proof  of  the  assertion  that  by  his  system  he  can 
plough  hard  land  at  Is.  7d.  per  acre,  and  light  soil  at 
Is.  3d.,  Mr.  Halkett  gives  the  following  tables  :— 

StBAM-PIX>UOHINO  AMD   Hoa8BPix>uaBiNO 

Compsred  theoretically,  ploughmg  in  both  cases  at  the  rate 

of  an  acre  aud  one-fifth  per  hour. 

Stbam-ploughino. 

40  hone-power 

X  8  Ibt.  of  coal  per  hour 

820 

X  8  hours 


2560lbs.,or23cwt.,  atl8.percwt 28 

Oil,&c 2 

^»{1  ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  I 


d. 

0 

0 
0 


88    0 
88i.  for  8  hours  snd  for  24  acres  U  la.  5d.  per  acre. 
Or  44s.  6d.  for  12  hours  and  for  86  acres  «  Is.  8d.  per  acre. 

Ploughing  bt  Horsbs. 

40  horses,  the  day's  kesp  at  8s. 120s. 

20  men,  at  2s 40s. 


I60s.  for  8  hours  and  for  24  serfs  »  6«.  8  J.  prr  acre. 


160s. 
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Cor  op  Plouohimg  bt  actual  Tbbt. 
Fnnowa  6  indici  bj  10  ineha. 


Ganetf  t  6  h.  p. 
4h.p... 


Steam  l  Reroln-       FlatfonB      Drawing 
per  inch.  |    tioiia.       Trafdling, 


SOlba.        110 
48  lbs.   I    110 


2280  feet 
per  hour 


Plough!. 
12 


This  waa  upon  hard  ground  trodden  on  by  the  workmen  for 
a  year,  and  cquala  5.7  acrea  per  12  hourly  from  which  nibtract 
one-tenth  for  ahifting  at  beadlanda,  girea  5^  acrea  per 
day.  Then  5.2  acrea  (amoont  ploughed  by  10  horse-power) 
X  4  —  20.8  acrea  (say  21  acres)  for  a  40-hone  power  I  ooo- 
Boiife  platform.  Therefore  SSa.  (the  cost  of  eight  houra' 
ploughing  by  steam  as  shown  above)  divided  by  21  acres, 
ia  equal  to  la.  7d.  per  acre,  the  coat  of  plough- 
ing. Upon  ground  that  has  been  ploughed  aome  period  before, 
but  which  had  been  trodden  and  rammed  down,  I  have  drawn 
12  plougha  at  the  same  speed,  with  a  pressure  of  82  lbs.  in  the 
6-borae  power,  and  86  lbs.  in  the  4-horse  power.  This  makea 
the  ploughing  much  leia  than  in  the  hard-ground  example :  it 
makea  it  Is.  8d.per  acre;  or  the  amount  could  be  increased  per 
day  of  ploughing.  The  statement,  therefore,  of  cost,  at  Is.  7d. 
per  acre,  and  24  acrea  per  day,  may  be  conaideied  a  fair 


It  wiU  be  peroelTed  that  Mr.  Halkett  eatimatei  the 
coat  of  coals  at  20b.  per  ton ;  but  it  la  wdl  known  that 
in  many  dittricti  this  estimate  will  be  too  high.  In 
linoolnshire  coal  is  obtained  for  engine-pnrpoaes  at  a 
cost  far,  tery  far  below  this.  It  certainly  cannot  be 
objeoted  to  Mr.  Halkett's  estimates  that  they  are  too 
low ;  he  in  fact  scarcely  gives  his  own  invention  fair- 
play  in  this  respect. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  operation 
per  acre  for  a  &nn  of  1,000  acres  :-— 

a.    d. 

Floogfain^  5  in.  by  10  in.-furrowB     17 

Beep  cultivation  to  the  depth  of  25  inches      . .     . .   12    0 

Scarifying,  grubbing,  ftc 0    8 

Harrowing,  dod-crushinir,  rolling     .. 0    6 

Hoenig  (150  acrea  could  be  done  per  day) 0    8 

DriOmg  or  dibbling  seed 0    6 

Bcaping  (cutting  and  delivering)  at  60  acrea  per  day .     0    8 
Uadergronnd  watering  eropa,  at  the  rate  of  8,000  gal- 

Iflina  per  acre*  and  60  acrea  per  day  or  night,  or 

doable  thia  quantity  if  done  by  night  and  day  . .     10 

SorfiBoe-watering  (with  hoea  following)      12 

Carriage  of  manures  on  to  and  distributed  over  land, 

and  of  eropa  carried  off,  alao  carriage  of  marl,  day, 

aand,  Ac,  0|d.  per  ton  per  mile. 
The  amount  that  can  be  carted  at  a  time,  for  either 

water  or  manurea,  &o  ,  70  tons. 

Whh  reference  to  the  important  point  of  carting-off 
the  prodnce  of  the  farm,  Mr.  Mechi,  who  took  the  chair 
at  the  meeting  we  have  alluded  to,  spoke  as  follows : — 

"To-day  I  went  to  the  Polytechnic  Institution,  and  heard 
Mr.  Pepper  lecture  on  thia  very  subject  There  were  two 
truda,  esch  of  which  contained  a  ton-and-a-half  of  msngel- 
wund ;  and  I  saw  two  men  move  the  three  tons  with  perfect 
eaae;  ud  they  would  have  had  no  trouble  in  passing  from  one 
end  of  London  to  the  other,  provided  the  roads  were  level. 
Now,  I  have  had  carted  off  many  hundred  tons  of  mangel- 
wirsel  within  the  laat  month,  and  I  find  that  on  a  day-farm, 
late  in  October,  two  horses  could  only  carry  off  at  a  rate 
wUch  wonld  require  twdve  horses  to  carry  off  eight  tons ; 
and  the  reason  of  that  was  nothing  else  than  the  difference  in 
friction.'' 

It  is  evident  that  this  system  of  cultivation  vrill  work 
under  most  advantageous  circumstances,  where  large 
tracts  of  lands  can  Im  obtained  to  operate  upon.  The 
question  of  the  cost  of  its  adoption— as  maoh,  as  Mr. 
Hedii  remarks,  as  the  fee-simple  of  the  land — is  not  the 
one  which  is  snrronnded  vrith  difficulties.  It  is  not 
What  does  a  thing  cost  ?  but,  Whatper-oentage  will  it 
pay  ?  that  is  the  question,  the  importance  of  which  no 
one  knows  better  than  onr  mannfactorers,  who  have  cer- 


tainly done  more  in  the  way  of  putting  down  costly 
mechanism  than  any  other  dass.  They  stand  alone  in 
this  respect  The  real  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  vride 
extension  of  this  system,  is  g^ng  large  farms  to 
operate  upon — apart,  of  course,  from  all  questions  of  me- 
chanical and  cultural  fitness.  Mr.  C.  W.  Hoskyns,  at 
the  meeting  to  which  we  have  already  so  frequently  al- 
luded, pointedly  drew  attention  to  this.  In  stating  that 
Mr.  Halkett  wonld  hare  great  impedunents  to  encounter 
in  carrying  out  his  system,  he  remarked  that  one  of 
these  would  arise  *'  from  the  difficulties  which  dog  the 
advance  of  any  agricultural  system  on  a  gigantic  scale, 
where  large  tracts  of  land  are  necessary  to  be  purchaied. 
The  laws  of  settlement  and  entail  offer  great  objections, 
and  also  the  enormous  expense  and  delay  in  transferring 
land.  The  first  objection  that  occurred  to  me  was  the 
difficulty  that  airaited  him  in  getting  farms  on  snch  a 
scale  as  to  be  able  to  realize  his  mode  of  cultivation,  sup- 
posing he  had  mastered  all  mechanical  and  engineering 
difficulties." 

But  our  lessening  space  reminds  us  that  we  must 
draw  our  paper  to  a  condusion  as  rapidly  as  possible; 
we  therefore  hasten  to  offer  an  abstract  of  the  advan- 
tages obtained  by  this  system  of  cultivation,  as  stated 
by  the  inventor : 

1.  The  whole  weight  employed  in  culture  being  tsken  off 
the  land,  the  operationa  can  be  carried  on  in  all  weathers,  and 
in  any  eoadition  of  the  adl. 

2.  The  land  ia  left  in  a  state  of  lightoeaa  not  attainable 
where  more  horses,and  implementa  preu  upon  while  it  culti- 
v«ting. 

8.  Conseeutivel  ploughing  in  exactly  the  same  Imea  bemg 
eu9y  obtainable,  a  greater  depth  of  aoU  stirred  than  is  usually 
arrived  at  can  be  insured. 

4.  The  bringing  un  of  f^esh  soil  for  intermixture  with  the 
top-soil  in  any  desired  proportion. 

6.  Facilities  for  carrying  on  manure,  and  depositing  it  on 
the  land. 

6.  Facilities  also  for  carting  off  produce. 

7.  Also  for  carrying  soil  of  different  qualities  to  intermix 
with  the  soil  of  the  farm. 

8.  Precision  of  operation  [this  we  have  already  enlarged 
upon]. 

9.  The  operation  can  be  earned  on  by  night  and  day. 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinions  of  some  as  to  the 
soundness  of  these  presumed  or  stated  advantages,  It 
certainly  is  the  case  that  many  are  disposed  to  look 
upon  this  system  of  Mr.  Halkett's  as  a  more  in  the  right, 
the  philosophical  direction.  It  is  fast  becoming  an  es- 
tablished opinion  amongst  engineers  and  mechanidans, 
that  before  the  full  advantage  of  the  application  of  steam- 
power  to  the  purposes  of  cultivation  can  be  obtained, 
thcore  must  be  an  adaptation  of  the  land  to 
the  peculiar  features  of  the  new  power  to  be  employed. 
If  local  or  other  peculiarities  prevent  the  free  and  eco- 
nomical action  of  the  power  of  steam,  those  peculiarities 
must  be  got  rid  of  before  full  satisfaction  can  be  ob- 
tained. And  in  the  long  run  it  will  be  found  a  cheaper 
method  to  get  rid  of,  for  once  and  all,  those  peculiarities 
which  prevent  the  free  action  of  the  machine,  than  to 
adapt  self-adjusting  or  other  arrangements  to  the  me- 
chanism, by  which  it  can  be  enabled  to  stop  itself,  till 
the  peculiarities  which  impede  its  free  action  are  got  out 
of  the  way.  Thus  we  can  concdve  of  a  plough  being 
dragged  by  the  steady  power  of  steam  across  a  field, 
and  which  has  a  self-adjusting  mechanism  given  to  it, 
by  which  it  dther  stops  its  own  progress  if  coming  in 
contact  vrith  a  boulder,  or  else  is  enabled  to  slide  oyer 
it  vrithout  damage.  But  the  philosophical,  and  in  the  long 
run  the  cheapest,  method  of  procedure,  is  to  get  rid  of 
the  stone  altogether.  Root  it  out:  take  it  away:  it 
is  only  an  obstacle,  and  an  ever-recurrinf  one  if  allowed 
to  remain.    Our  cotton  manufhctorers  Know  the  yalne 
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of  thii  BMthod  of  worUng :  It  is  one  of  tiie  leorati  of 
tiioir  raooeM.  They  gradge  no  outlay  in  miwhanigm 
and  proceiim  to  perfect  tho  material  for  the  action  of 
the  higher  and  finitliing  clus  of  machines.  Why  ihonld 
not  our  agriculturists  do  the  lame  thing,  if  they  are 
anxious*  as  we  know  they  are,  to  arail  tiMmselfes  of  a 
power  which  is  most  undoubtedly  capable  of  untiringly 
and  eoonomically  doing  the  work,  or  a  large  proportkin 
of  it  at  least,  of  our  farms  ?  The  whole  question  is  one 
of  cost  only,  not  of  mechanical  or  cultural  difficulty.  If 
eminent  machinists  say  that  with  properly-adapted  land 
they  can  and  will  construct  machines  which  shall  do  the 
utmost  amount  of  work,  and  that  far  beyond  the  rea- 
lized produce  of  the  present  system,  then  the  first  thing 
dearly  which  the  fiirmer  has  to  do,  is  to  begin  this  work 
of  adaptation,  that  Is  if  he  thinks  it  worth  the  cost.  A  calm 
Tiew  of  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case  tends  to  ihow 
that  nothing  perhaps  has  prsTented  the  adaptation  to 
farm  purpotei  of  high*cUgs  machines,  worked  by  steam- 
power,  so  much  as  the  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  by  the 
peculiar  features  of  the  land  on  which  these  machines  ha^e 
to  operate.  We  do  not  ignore  the  fsct  that  the  soils 
possess  features  infinitelT  more  crude,  unequal,  and 
Tarying  than  the  materials  on  which  high-class  manu- 
flictaring  mechanism  has  to  operate ;  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that  these  peculiarities  can  be  greatly  obriated  in 
many  instances,  and  totally  remoyed  in  others.  When 
many  of  our  engineer»— the  gifted  William  Fairbaim  at 
their  head— hold  opinions  sudi  as  those  we  have  endea- 
Toured  to  state,  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  our 
agriculturists  will  see,  with  them,  the  necessity  of 
<«  beginning  at  the  beginning."  It  should  always  be 
remembered  that  the  adaptation  of  a  new  power  inrolTes 
new  circumstances  of  action.  The  finest  locomotive 
that  erer  a  Stephenson  or  a  Hawtiiome  madCi  could 
creep  but  quietly  on  our  best-pared  road ;  but  gire  it 
the  iron  rail,  and  lo !  the  lightning  speed. 

It  is  just  when  yiewed  in  this  way  that  the  system  of 
steam-cultiTation  inrented  bT  Mr.  Halkett  presents 
considerable  promise ;  so  much  so,  that  it  is  deserving 
of  the  most  searching  inquiry  by  all  those  interested  in 
the  progress  of  agriculture.  It  is  just  because  that,  in 
using  a  new  power,  Mr.  Halkett  has  carried  out  a  new 
method  of  preparing  his  land,  and  that  too  a  method 
which  experience  shows  clearly  enough— the  experience 
of  our  railways— is  well  adapted  to  Sie  new  power.  In 
this  mutual  adaptation  of  the  power  and  the  land  lies 
the  secret, of  the  complete  novelty  of  the  system  in  an 
agricultural  point  of  Tiew ;  and  is  that,  moreorer,  which 
presents  a  species  of  fitness  and  unity  which  goes  some- 
what towards  satisfying  the  mechanical  requ&ements  of 
the  case. 

As  to  the  way  in  which  it  satisfies,  or  is  likely  to 
satisfy,  the  agricultural  requirements,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  Mr.  Hoskyns's  remarks  on  the  system. 
We  can  bring  forward  no  better  authority : 


"  Any  gentleman  unacquainted  with  tiie  extiaoidinary  diffi- 
culties of  a  day  soil,  camiot  have  the  Icut  idea  of  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  this  mode  of  caltivation,  which  will  paforoi 
the  proeeis  of  eoltore  without  haying  the  animali  poschiog^,  ts 
we  call  it,  the  ground ;  that  is,  treadin|  and  tearing  the  marks 
of  16  iron-shod  feet  on  the  soil  as  the  fulerum  of  power  on 
the  land.  As  far,  therefore,  as  it  is  possible  to  hwk  at  Mr. 
Halket'a  plan  generally,  it  appears  to  me  that  two  great  ad- 
vantages are  gained  by  it.  The  first  is  the  immense  saring  of 
power  by  means  of  the  rsil.  I  do  not  here  enter  into  sny 
question  of  deflection  that  may  be  supposed  to  exist,  u  that 
M  only  a  question  of  detail,  which  by  no  soeans  should 
stand  in  the  way  of  ultionate  success.  The  first  great  sdvsn- 
tage,  I  say,  is  the  immense  gain  of  having  an  iron  track  to  go 
upon,  instead  of  the  moist  and  sticky  earth.  Here  he  hu  al- 
ways a  dean  road,  and  one  on  which  I  can  ses  the  grestcst 
amount  of  power  is  to  be  obtakied  at  the  least  expense.  The 
second  advantage  is  to  be  able  to  cultivate  clay  soil  without 
any  weight  whatever  attached  to  the  machine  that  cultivates 
or  the  power  that  draws  the  machine ;  that  is  to  say,  thst  If 
it  is  for  ploughing,  the  plough  is  to  go  through  the  ground 
without  sny  pressure  on  the  soiL  In  the  act  of  lifting  then 
is  a  degree  oi  pressure  by  the  tugging  irregular  action  of  the 
horses,  because  we  all  know  that  the  tug  is  very  unequsl. 
With  mechanical  action,  even  when  apptied  to  ploughing,  we 
know  that  the  results  are  far  better;  but  I  say  that  nothing 
can  be  worse  than  the  action  of  a  plough  with  four  horses 
working  on  the  land,  as  we  see  every  day  in  wintw.  The 
question,  therefore,  is  the  suceessfnl  solution  of  the  problem 
of  the  cultivation  of  day  soils  without  having  anjr  horses  or 
heavy  machines  pressing  into  the  soil  during  cultivstion.  When 
we  have  accomplished  that,  we  shall  have  done  more  to  adranoe 
the  value  of  the  day  soils  of  this  country  than  is  done  for 
light  soils  by  the  introduction  of  machinerr.  Clay  soil  is  mors 
valuable,  as  it  contains  a  far  greater  quantity  of  rood  of  plants 
in  a  form  more  difficult  to  be  taken  away  either  by  moiitnrs 
or  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Then  we  ahall  be  able  to  make  twelve 
months'  soils,  instesd  of  what  the  farmsn  call  aix  month's 
sofls." 

In  offering  our  own  remarks  on  this  invention,  wt 
deem  it  right  to  state  that  they  are  not  given  in  the 
spirit  of  the  partisan — they  are  thoroughly  independent 
of  all  circumstances  save  those  connected  irith  the  me- 
chanical and  cultural  features  of  the  invention.  It  is 
alone  with  these  features  we  have  to  do — any  other  are 
completely  and  altogether  indifferent  to  us.  It  is  our 
earnest  desire  to  give  a  fair  field  to  all,  and  to  see  all 
inventions  considered  with  candour  and  fairness,  their 
good  things  cordially  acknowledged,  thdr  faults  gene- 
rously pointed  out,  remembering  always  the  pregnant 
words  of  Bacon,  ''  As  the  birth  of  living  creatures  at 
first  are  ill-shapen,  so  are  all  innovations  which  are  the 
birth  of  time."  He  were  a  poor  soul  indeed  who  con- 
temned the  child  because  it  possessed  not  the  features 
nor  displayed  the  vigour  of  the  nmn.  How  often  u 
wise  a  thing  is  done,  in  judging  of  the  merits  of  an  inno- 
vation, let  the  records  of  the  experience  of  our  poor 
patient  inventors  tell. 

R.  S.  B. 


ANNUAL    REPORT    OF    THE    LINSEED    AND    OILCAKE    TRADE. 


8n,— We  have  agaui  the  pleasure  to  furnish  you  with  our 
annual  drcnlar,  and  can  but  regret  that  the  forebodbgs  ez- 
pessed  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  just  passed  should  have 
been  realised  even  to  a  nmch  icmater  extent  than  we  could 
then  have  considered  possible.  The  general  iaflation  of  trader 
however,  was  not  without  its  effset  on  the  articles  in  which 
we  are  interested,  and  the  speculatiaos  of  the  spring  and  com- 
meicial  ooUapae  of  the  autumn  will  render  the  history  of  the 
year  1857  a  most  memorsble  one,  end  in  no  trsdes  more  so 
than  in  seed  crushing.  From  the  time  of  the  publication  of 
onr  last  circular  untu  now,  the  trade  was  never  feis  remunera- 
tive, but  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  lower  range  of  prices  now  cur- 


rent win  place  it  hi  a  healthier  condition,  and  render  business, 
I  both  to  importer  and  crusher,  more  profitable  than  of  late. 
The  last  three  months  must  have  shown  how  inherently  sound 
the  trade  waa,  and  we  trust  that  the  caution  exhibited  by  the 
crushers  prerions  to,  and  during  the  present  crisis,  will  esrry 
them  through\he  season  at  a  less  loss  than  might  have  besn 
feared  from  the  psnie  oceurring  iust  at  a  time  when,  of  sll 
others,  they  were  likely  to  have  been  overtaken  with  heavy 
stocks. 

We  have  again  returned  to  Black  Sea  seed  as  the  stsadard 
of  piicei,  the  import  of  thst  description  being  again  greatly  in 
exceas  of  all  other  aorta. 
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liBWtd  wu  wQcth  68f.  in  Jtnuaiy  lait,  and  the  existed 
■hort  supply  gtre  Um  markefc  an  npwardtendeDCj,  and  it  was 
dailj  in  bolden'  fiTour,  ao  that  beioie  the  end  of  that  month 
66s.  was  eunently  paid  for  paioels  on  the  spot;  and  an  ad- 
Tance  of  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.  obtained  for  cargoes  on  the  way. 
Febmar^  marked  the  highest  prices  of  the  year,  70s,  6d.  hanog 
been  paid  for  Odessa,  and  as  high  as  78s.  for  Bombay.  At 
this  period  also  some  of  the  importers  took  adrantage  of  the 
buoyant  state  of  the  market  on  the  siK>t,  to  place  seed  for 
anmeier  shipment,  and  sereral  specuUtif  e  purchases  for  sbip- 
a«nt  dnnu  the  season,  from  the  Asot,  were  made  at  64s.  to 
66a.  In  March,  notwithstanding  stoeks  were  very  light,  the 
feeling  was  strong  that  prices  were  too  high,  and  pntidiaaea 
were  made  on  the  smallest  possible  scale,  so  that  the  price  on 
the  qpot  again  fell  to  66s. ;  and  in  April  a  fUrther  decline  of 
Se.  per  qr.  was  realised.  In  May,  stocks  had  become  so  re- 
duced, a  recovery  to  65s.  took  plsoe,  and  some  further  very 
considerable  sides  were  made  of  seed  for  shipment 
It  about  same  price.  Early  in  June  we  were  flst  at 
64a.,  but  it  the  end  of  the  month  had  again  improTed 
to  66t^  although  the  high  price  rendered  business  very 
difllcnl^  crushers  fearing  to  accumulate  stocks  at 
such  unnsnally  high  rates.  Durine  this  month,  tiao,  a  dr- 
cnmstanee  ooeurred,  which  exerdiCMi  a  marked  influence  on  the 
prospeetife  bearings  of  the  trade.  We  have  named  that, 
during  the  course  of  the  prerious  four  months,  a  large  quantity 
of  seed  had  been  aold  (chiefly  to  speeulatois)  for  summer 
ahipmen^  from  the  Asor;  and  at  about  this  time,  the  pre- 
tniliiig  drought  in  the  south  of  Russia  rendered  it  probable 
that  the  greater  portion  of  it  would  be  detained  until  another 
aeaaon,  owing  to  want  of  water  to  float  the  loaded  barks  down 
the  rifcrs  to  the  Tazions  shipping  ports.  The  leading  sdlers, 
tberefbfc^  quietly  covered  in  tlmr  contracts;  and  the  bet 
afterwards  being  made  public,  crushers  also  became  anxious  as 
to  their  future  supplies,  and  bought  freely  of  such  descriptions 
aa  oOnred  the  greatest  inducement  to  purchase.  It  turned  out, 
after  all,  that  means  were  found  to  convey  the  seed  orerland, 
and  mevebanta  and  crushers  were  alike  caught  at  high  prices, 
and,  eventually,  heavy  losses  entailed,  which  would  not  have 
happened  bat  for  this  accidental  occurrence.  In  July,  the 
market  was  steady,  at  about  66s.,  with  stocks  in  the  smallest 
Meeible  compess,  and,  but  for  the  unlooked-for  imoort  of  oil 
nom  Hamburg  (causinc  the  closing  of  the  mills  in  the  ftice  of 
ao  heavT  a  loss  m  woning),  we  should  probably  have  had  a 
much  hiigher  raage  of  quotations  on  the  spot,  and,  in  antidpa- 
tioa  of  the  then  expected  short  supplies,  for  shipment  also.  In 
Aignat,  aome  of  the  early  speculative  purchases  arrived  at 
lUnoiith,  and,  not  finding  a  ready  market,  pricee  receded  to 
04s.;  but  the  decline  wu  recovered  by  the  end  of  the  month 
agafai.  ]>nring  September,  66s.  remained  a  current  price, 
and  the  prospccte  of  both  oil  and  cake  being  encouraging, 
•oae  fiDthcr  speculative  forward  purchases  were  made  u  hign 
aa  07a.  and  68s.  In  October,  the  pressure  for  mon^  began  to 
tsD,  and,  notwithstanding  the  uoj^recedented  support  given  to 
the  market  by  holdera  warehousmg  nearly  every  cargo  that 
caase  to  hand,  the  downward  movement  could  not  be  decked, 
and  flSa.  was  sn  outside  figure  before  the  month  dosed.  The 
iaddwrts  of  the  last  two  months  must  be  so  painftilly  fresh  in 
the  raeoUection  of  us  all,  that  we  need  scarody  recapitulate 
tbesB.  0Oe.  was  November's  earliest  quotation,  and  a  decline 
ofaboat  2s.  per  week  followed,  the  market  leaving  off  very 
daaattOs.  Last  month  a  further  M  oocuned  to  49s.  to  46s., 
and  tba  uaexpected]y  heavy  arrivals  firom  all  quarters  (indnding 
seitnl  reshipments  of  East  India  seed  from  the  United  States), 
esmbiaad  with  the  want  of  fKOities  m  money  matters,  would 
fiobdily  have  caused  a  greater  dedine*  but  that  holders,  find- 
ag  the  utter  impossibility  of  selling,  resigned  themsdves  to 
ths  lenee  ef  drenmstaneea,  and  an  unusual  quantity  therafore 
baa  bean  housed  to  await  a  better  demand.  Thia  baa  shown 
itestf  tha  laat  two  or  three  days,  and  the  tone  of  the  market  ia 
r.  Ma.  bdng  now  the  nearest  vdue. 


Hw  emshing  trade  has  been  uniformly  bad  throughout  the 
•      ^ ndf 


\  having  been  kept  up  beyond  their  nstural  levd  by 
*Hfitii!Bal  apeeulative  operations,and  the  demand Ua  oil  and  cake 
not  keeping  pace  with  theae,  the  reault  to  the  crusher  must 
contrast  very  nnikvonrably  with  the  past  three  or  four  years. 
We  hope,  however,  we  have  less  discoursging  prospects  for 
lemaiader  of  the  season  than  at  same  period  last  year,  for  wehave 
iBple  stocks  afloat*  and  in  granary.  We  may  likewise  expect 
M  si^piiaa  from  the  East  Indies;  the  late  utter  prostration 


of  American  credit  probably  causing  (for  a  time)  a  atoppage  of 
all  shipments  thence;  besides  the  United  States  sparing  us 
some  of  the  large  quantity  the^  have  still  on  the  way  and  in 
atock,  and  whien  owing  to  theu  present  monetary  derange* 
meats,  they  are  prevented  using. 

As  regards  the  season  1858-1859  it  is  quite  imposnble  to 
form  an  opinion  before  we  are  out  of  the  present  crisis ;  our 
panic  cannot  be  without  its  offset  on  the  produdng  countries, 
and  we  think  we  may  reaaonably  look  for  a  low  rsnge  of  prices 
for  some  time  to  come.  The  Bsltic  seed  is  highly  spoken  of 
as  to  quality,  and  fair  in  quantity.  Archangel  is  not  so  well 
harvested  this  season.  The  crop  in  the  south  of  Russia  is 
reported  short;  it  generally  is,  and  little  dependance  can  be 
placed  on  the  reports  thence.  We  presume  the  means  of  in- 
formation must  be  verv  scanty,  for  we  were  led  to  believe  the 
last  year's  crop  would  be  under  200,000  ors.,  wberess  it  has 
turned  out  over  500,000  (|rs.  From  Bombay  we  may  again 
look  for  an  increased  quantity ;  but  the  aggregate  ahipments 
from  Calcutta  will  probably  be  short  of  last  season,  owing  to 
the  unhsppy  disturbances  existing  in  the  surrounding  districts. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  we  shall  have  a  much  greater  sup- 
ply sent  to  this  market  than  at  the  corresponding  periods  of 
the  Ust  two  years,  owing  to  the  temporary  ceswtion  of  the 
business  relations  between  the  East  Indies  and  America. 

The  qualitv  of  the  Black  Sea  seed  hM  been  moat  unsatis- 
faetory  in  the  Axov  districts,  apparently  from  a  bad  harveat- 
in|[  asason  originally,  and  subsequently  owing  to  a  large  portion 
of  It  having  been  transferred  from  the  barks  and  conveyed 
ovarland  to  ita  port  of  shipment,  thereby  exposing  it  to  the 
risks  of  weather,  &&  Some  of  the  Odeosa  ahipmenta  really 
did  not  deaerve  the  name  of  linaeed ;  but  the  disgraceful 
practice  of  adnuxture  has  at  length  reached  auch  a  pitch  as 
must  inevitably  put  a  stop  to  it  altogether,  and  the  late  com- 
bination amongst  the  crushers  to  dter  the  existing  "usual 
conditions,"  on  forward  contracts,  will  (if  energeticslly  followed 
np  and  acted  upon)  in  future  put  the  trade  on  a  more  satisfac- 
tory footing  in  this  respect.  Archangel  and  all  the  Baltic 
seeds  have  unlike  been  unsatiafactory;  they  were  both  ill- 

£own  and  badly  harvested :  the  late  war  had  probably  a  good 
al  to  do  in  bringing  about  this  result,  and  ita  recurrence  from 
aneh  a  eanae  ia  never  likdy,  we  hope,  to  happenagain.  Bom- 
bay seed  waa  hardly  ao  good  as  in  feraser  seaaons.  The  very 
email  quantity  of  Oaleutto  whieh  came  to  the  United  Kingdom 
waa  again  ra&er  better  than  that  of  the  previous  two  or  three 
yearsMmpert. 

In  preeenting  you  with  the  usual  statistical  account  of  im- 
ports and  stocks,  we  cannot  hdp  remarking  bow  widdy 
different  they  prove  to  moat  of  the  cdculations  entered  upon 
during  the  summer.  We  were  tdd  the  totd  import  was  to  be 
less  than  800,000  qra.,  and  that  by  this  time  linseed  would  be 
nearly  exhausted ;  whereas  we  flnd,  on  reference  to  our  pre- 
vious drculsrs,  that  the  quantidea  waiehoused,  snd  known  to 
be  on  the  way,  are  more  than  double  those  of  any  prsviova 
that  is  to  say,  more  by  about  200,000  qrs. 


In  public  warehouaaa  hare  the  atock  amounta  to  88,000  qrs^ 
namely,  42,000  BhM!k3  ea,  24,000  East  India,  IMOO  Peters- 
burg, 5,000  Arohaagd,  and  6^00  sundries.  At  Hull  there  ia 
190,000  qra.,  and  at  Liverpool  80,000  qra.  Afloat  we  have 
280,000 qrs.;  aay  150,000 Black  Sea  and  Asov,  50,000  Cd« 
entta»  10,000  Bombay,  and  15,000  Alsuadfia»  Danube,  New 
York,  and  anndriea. 

Tlie  import  into  London  is  again  diort  of  the  two  previoua 
years.  Tne  ugragate  into  the  United  Kingdom  will  not  be 
ao  great  as  1856,  but  it  will  probably  be  m  excess  of  any 
other  previous  year.  The  oflldal  retnms  of  the  severd  yeara 
have  been  as  under.— 


1850....  608,984qrs. 

1851....  680,471 

1852  ....  799.402 

1853  ....  1,085,835 
1854..,.  828,518 

1855  ....  756,950 

1856  ....  1,180,179 
1867  about  1,050,000 


1841  ....  868,461  qrs. 

1842  ....  867.700 
1848....  470,589 

1844  ....  616.947 

1845  ....  656,798 

1846  ....  506441 

1847  ....  489,512 

1848  ....  799,650 

1849  ....  626,495 

The  imports  of  the  working  season,  that  is  to  lay,  1st  July 
to  80th  June,  were  ss  follows,  namely : 
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1848  to  1852   700,000  on. 

1840  „   1850   600,000  „ 

1852  „   1858    825.000  „ 

1858  „  1854    1.030.000  „ 

1854  ..  1855    1,008,000  „ 

1855  „  1856    644.000  .. 

1856  ..  1857   1.092,047  „ 

1857  „  1858  will  probablj  be  rather  in  ezceu  of 

that  quantity. 

60.000  qn.  Bombay,  40.000  Calcutta,  80,000  Black  Sea  and 
Mediterranean,  20.000  Baltic.  10.000  Archangel,  5.000  Alex- 
andria, 13.000  American  tranthipmenta  and  sundries,  were  the 
quantities  reported  at  the  London  Custom  House.  The  re- 
export was  again  light,  and  consisted  of  about  30,000  qrs., 
against  45.000  qrs.  in  1856,  and  130,000  qrs.  in  1855. 

Die  total  supplies  into  United  Kingdom  agsin  exhibit  a 
curious  alteration  in  the  description  of  Seed  imported ;  the 
great  falling-off  has  been  from  Calcutta,  via ,  this  year  only 
00.000  qrs ,  against  225.000  qrs.  in  1856.  This,  however,  was 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  an  excess  of  185.000  qrs.  from 
the  Black  Sea,  comparing  the  same  periods.  Bon^bay  supplied 
120,000  qrs.,  St.  Petersburg  sent  us  190.000,  Archangel 
60.000,  Riga  75.000,  and  Memel  and  other  places  in  the 
Baltic  about  80,000.  and  Alexsndria  and  sundries  60.000  qrs. 
The  Black  Sea  cargoes  amounted  to  877.000  qra. ;  and  were 
discharged  at  the  undermentioned  ports :  Hull  130,000  qrs., 
London  70,000,  Grimsby  25.000.  liTcrpool  12,000.  Sonth- 
amptoo,  Ipswich,  Dorer,  and  Newcastle  10.000  each,  Ireland 
6,000,  Leith  and  Lowestoft  4,500  each,  Yarmouth  8.500, 
Boston  3,000,  Rocheater  2.000.  Gloucester  1,700.  and  Lynn 
1,200.  At  Antwerp  55,000  qrs.  In  Holland  18,000  qn.,  and 
at  Dunkirk  1.500  qn. 

'nie  Tarioui  continental  porta  were  also  furnished  with 
abont  160.000  qn.  from  Arehangel,  St.  Petenburg,  Rigs, 
Memel,  and  other  Baltic  ports;  St.  Pettrsburg  supplying 
40,000  qn..  Archangel  55,000,  and  Riga  35,000  of  that 
quantity.  From  Riga,  also,  75,000  qn.  of  sowing  Seed  were 
shipped ;  nesrly  half  to  Ireland,  and  nmainder  to  Germany, 
France,  &C. 

LiNBBBO  Oil  hM  fluctuated  much  less  than  usual  dnrbg 
the  put  twelre  months;  about  £40  appearing  to  hafe 
been  the  turning  point  previous  to  the  late  colUpse  of  all 
prices,  caused  by  the  ezistbg  state  of  general  trade  and  high 
rates  for  money.  In  January  the  price  opened  at  £87  lOi., 
and  the  prospects  of  the  supply  of  seed  being  very  diaconrsging, 
crushen  were  most  reluctant  sellers,  and  held  so  firmlj,  it  had 
advanced  to  £40  1 5s.  by  the  end  of  that  month.  In  February 
the  speculaton  came  in,  and  drove  it  up  to  £42  10s.  on  the 
spot,  and  £43  for  summer  deliveries ;  but  the  rise  was  too  fut, 
and  a  reaction  set  in,  so  that  before  the  month  closed,  the 
advance  had  been  lost,  and  by  the  end  of  March  it  had  declined 
to  £89,  with  a  very  dull  market.  During  April  it  receded  to 
£88,  at  which  price  considenble  qusntities  were  taken  for  the 
French  markets,  and  the  value  again  quickly  rallied  to  £40. 
In  May  it  touched  £42.  thereby  bringing  out  numerous  sellers, 
and  £40  wu  again  the  quotation  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
In  June  it  was  remarkably  steady  at  same  figure.  July  de- 
serres  special  notice,  for  it  was  in  this  month  that  large  sales 
(for  deliverj  by  end  of  September,  and  at  fint  considered  to  be 
purely  speciilative)  were  made  on  Hamburg  account,  and  the 
market  consequently  rendered  very  sensitive  and  unsettled. 
The  price  at  which  these  ssles  were  made  was  about  £39  10s., 
and  It  afterwards  oecurred  that  several  hundreds  of  tons  of 
£ngUih>made  Oil,  which  had  been  lying  at  Hamburg  during 
the  previous  eight  or  ten  months,  were  re4mported  to  supply 
the  contncts  so  made.  Our  stocks,  however,  at  this  time  were 
so  light,  the  import  was  quickly  absorbed,  and,  although  the 
prioe  was  once  quoted  u  low  aa  £38,  it  had  igain  recovwed  in 
August  to  £40. 

We  may  here  remark  that  the  extnordinary  export  from 
Hull  of  the  previous  year  is  now  aooonnted  for.  bat  the  loss 
attendant  on  such  a  speculation  will,  we  should  think,  effec- 
tually btr  iu  reputation.  If,  also,  the  genenl  style  of  buai- 
ncM  at  Hamburg  has  assimilated  to  the  reckless  mode  of 
trading  shown  by  some  of  the  operations  in  oil,  we  need  not 
wonder  that  the  late  sad  commercial  disasten  have  been  more 
severely  felt  there  than  in  any  city  in  the  world. 

In  September  then  was  a  large  and  stesdy  tnde  at  a  frac- 
tion below  £40.    In  October  it  felt  the  effect  of  the  money 


pnman,  and  with  i  wratdiedly  dull  market  had  decUaed  to 
£85  before  the  month  doeed.  November  was  to  have  been 
the  cfairmed  month  for  the  speenlative  aooount,  and  it  had 
been  ealeolated  the  options  open,  and  the  over-sold  scoonnt 
together  would  enable  the  "  Bulls"  to  foree  setUements  it 
their  own  figures^  fint  taking  delivery  of  all  the  actual  oil  that 
could  possibly  have  been  tenderad.  An  abortive  attempt  was 
made  early  in  the  month  to  run  up  the  price,  and  £86  wu 
quoted,  but  it  was  soon  found  the  times  wen  too  difficult  for 
such  an  opention,  and  oil  proving  much  more  plentiful  than 
euh.  a  sudden  drop  to  £82  occurred,  and  befon  the  mouth 
dosed  a  further  fall  to  £28.  In  December  holden  oontinned 
to  realise,  and  £27  10s.  was  accepted,  but  its  present  relatively 
low  value  to  all  other  oils  has  attracted  some  attention,  and 
we  have  the  last  few  days  had  a  good  trade  doing  at  £28  10s. 
to  £29,  with  buyen  for  future  monthly  deliveries  at  an  advaaee 
of  £20.  per  ton. 

The  exportation,  for  the  reasons  just  named,  shows  a  v«y 
serious  falling  off.  It  amounts  to  about  16,000  tons  only, 
against  28,000  in  1856,  and  17,500  in  1855. 

LiNSBBD  CAKia  were  in  active  demsnd  during  the  spring 
at  about  £10  10s.  per  ton.  and  after  being  dull  during  the 
summer  at  something  below  that  value,  recovered  as  the  autumn 
progressed,  with  every  prospect  of  a  farther  advance.  Not- 
withstanding also  the  late  genenl  collapse  of  prices  for  all  other 
articles,  they  still  about  maintained  their  quotations,  and  the 
last  few  days  they  have  been  in  increased  demand  at  £10.  We 
never  befora  had  so  steady  a  trade  or  so  few  fluctuatioos  u  in 
1856. 

The  import  of  Foreign  Cake  has  been  unusually  laiga^ 
aay  probably  10,000  tons,  or  nearly  20,000  tone  in  exoeas  of 
1856  and  1855.  The  trade  in  Januaiy  waa  quite  of  a  retail 
character,  the  quotatioaa  beug.  for  New  York  barrels  £11, 
bags  £10  5s.,  and  squan  Marseilles  £9  5s.  C.  F.  and  L  Eady 
in  February  the  market  showed  symptoms  of  improvement, 
and  a  fair  trade  waa  done  at  an  advance  of  5s.  per  ton  on  all 
descriptions ;  but  it  was  not  maintained,  aa  very  beavr  arrivals 
of  MaraeiUea  frightened  the  dealen,  aad  prices  contwued  de- 
dining  all  through  March.  Importers'  continued  anxiety  to 
realise  dropped  the  value  fully  25s.  per  ton  by  the  end  of  thst 
month,  and  early  in  April  the  lowest  point  was  touched,  say 
£9  7s.  6d.  for  bamls,  and  £9  bags.  The  great  fall  naturally 
attracted  the  attention  of  dealen,  who  made  heavy  purchases, 
but  any  advance  was  checked  by  the  large  supplies  which  daily 
csme  forward.  Hie  demand  continued  throughout  Mav,  and 
aellera  ahowing  lees  disposition  to  realise,  obtain^  an  advance 
of  10s.  per  ton.  The  consumption  was  great  all  through  June, 
and  very  soon  a  further  improvement  was  eatablished,  and  by 
the  end  of  that  month  an  additional  20s.  per  ton  obtamed,  the 
quotations  being  £11  for  barrels,  £10  10s.  bags.  During  July 
we  had  no  altention  in  prices,  and  a  steady  trade  was  done; 
but  then  was  a  drop  of  10s.  per  ton  in  August,  in  eoasequenoe 
of  the  slack  demand.  In  September  and  G^ber  some  anxiety 
was  shown  to  provide  for  futun  wants,  and  prices  nllied  again, 
doting  firm  at  £11  for  barrds,  £10  10s.  bags.  During  No- 
vember and  December  we  have  declined  10s.  to  15s.  per  ton, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  fine  open  weather  all  through  these 
months,  we  have  had  but  a  slow  sale,  and  our  quotations  to- 
day an  £10  10s.  for  barrels,  £10  for  bags;  equan  Marseilles 
about  £9  C.  F.  and  L 

Rapxsbbd  and  othxk  Oilsbbds. — ^The  imports  an 
about  one-fifih  less ;  say  200,000  qn.,  against  264.919  qra.  in 
1856,  but  the  re-export  not  exceeding  about  65,000  qn., 
whereu  in  1856  it  was  150.000,  it  follows  the  quantity  left 
for  hone  consumption  has  been  somewhat  in  exeeaa  of  the 
previona  year. 

Rapxsbbd  during  the  first  three  or  four  months  was  in 
request,  and  an  advance  took  place  f^om  68s.  to  70s.;  fine 
Bombay  realising  as  high  as  76s.;  it  afterwards  declined  to 
about  65s.  in  May,  and  has  almost  been  a  dead  letter  since,  so 
little  buaineae  having  tranapired.  Prioea  an  now  nominally 
58a.,  but  the  article  ia  of  most  difficult  ade.  In  wanhouse,  of 
all  deacriptiona.  we  have  about  45,000  qn.,  and  afloat  10,000 
qn.,  against  65,000  qn.  in  granary  and  afloat  last  vear. 

The  following  are  the  quotations  for  other  Oil  Seeds,  but 
they  an  at  present  quite  nomind :  Poppy,  Seasame,  Tad, 
Sursee,  and  Gingdly,  52a. ;  Niger,  45s. 

Rapb  Oil  this  year  requires  nothing  mon  than  a  register  of 
prices.  English  refined  scarcdy  varied  during  the  &9t  nine 
months  of  the  yesr,  and  wis  quoted  528.  to  54i.  during  sll 
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tkit  period,  and  only  nnfie  the  oommeneemeiit  of  the  panic 
}m  it  retrofraded  in  ralae.  In  October  the  price  was  50s. ; 
in  Norember  48i.  to  43a.,  since  which  it  has  recotered  to  45s., 
sad  is  steady  thereat.  The  official  importa,  as  at  present 
firen,  combining  all  Seed  Oils,  we  cannot  give  the  comparison 
this  year,  but  the  aggregate  makes  it  appear  to  haTc  been 
double  that  of  1856.  The  home  make  has  also  been  lander 
than  nsnsl,  crashers  having  found  it  pay  better  to  work  than 


Rapb  Cakss  has  been  in  Tarying  demand  thronghont  the 
year,  at  about  £5  lOa.  per  ton  for  English,  and  £6  10«.  for 
best  Foreign  makea. 

Fish  Oils  held  their  Tsloes  very  steadily,  and  without 
great  floctnationB,  nntil  October,  when  they  sympathised  with 
the  state  of  the  money  market,  and  we  have  since  had  to  qnote 
much  bwer  prices.  Spbsm  Oil  was  £88  in  Janusry.  rose  to 
£100  in  Msrch,  and  afterwards  fluctuated  at  about  £90  until 
October,  and  is  now  only  about  £67.  Southern  stood 
at  £46  to  £50  during  the  earlier  months  of  the  year, 
and  its  nominal  Talue  to  dsy  is  £42.  Pale  Seal  is  quoted 
£89,  whilst,  during  the  first  six  months  of  1856,  it  was  firm  at 
£49.  Cod  Oil,  however,  has  eiperienced  the  greatest  decline, 
having  within  the  last  four  months  receded  from  £49  (at  about 
which  it  stood  for  many  months  previously)  to  £29. 

Tallow. — Daring  the  first  six  months  of  1857  the  market 
in  P.  T.  C.  was  the  scene  of  one  continued  struggle  between 


Bears  and  BuUs,  ending  in  the  fanner  being  severely  pun- 
ished, and  we  fear  withont  a  very  profitable  result  to  the 
latter:  58s.  was  January's  value;  68s.  February's;  early  in 
March  it  was  supposed  the  speculation  had  again  this  year 
broken  down,  and  a  few  venturesome  sellers  placed  some  at 
62s.,  but  were  caught,  and  had  to  settle  at  80i.  at  the  end  of 
the  month.  In  April  prices  opened  st  56s.,  but  rapidly  re- 
ceded to  51s.  6d.,  and  as  quickly  recovered  to  59i. ;  May 
showed  fluctuations  between  55s.  6d.  and  58s. ;  in  June  we 
had  a  repetition  of  the  Match  account,  for  heavy  Bear  salea 
had  also  been  made  for  April  to  June  ddiveries,in  expectation 
that  all  the  Tallow  received  and  held  over  in  March  muat 
come  out  for  sale  within  that  period,  but  sellers  again  "calcu- 
lated without  their  host,"  and  had  to  settle  at  75s. 

Since  that  period,  although  the  speculative  influencea  have 
been  at  work,  we  have  not  had  the  extraordinary  flactuationa 
of  the  spring,  and  until  the  month  of  November,  when  in 
sympathy  with  every  other  article  of  commerce.  Tallow  expe- 
rienced a  great  decline,  the  market  was  steadier  than  usual. 
In  July  about  58s.  wu  the  value ;  in  August  it  ran  np  to  65s. 
It  opened  at  6Ss.  in  September,  closing  at  58s.  6d.  In  Octo- 
ber it  began  to  give  way,  and  left  off  at  56s.,  declining  rapidly 
to  47b.  in  November.  It  has  since  recovered  to  5Ss.,  and  ia 
very  steady  to-day  at  this  price. 

London,  Jam,  1.  Edwakd  Easttt  &  Co. 


ANNUAL    REPORT    OF    THE    LIVERPOOL    WOOL    TRADE. 


^  Obkbrai.  Remaeks  — In  oor  lut  annual  review  of  the 

wool  trade  we  eipressed  favourable  views  of  the  future.  The 
state  of  business  at  that  time  was,  in  the  highest  degree,  satis- 
factory,  and  held  out  promiae  of  a  continnance  of  the  prosperity 
we  had  some  time  happily  enjoyed ;  nor  have  these  aoticipa- 
tioBs  been  altogether  disappointed,  sinc<»,  notwithstanding  oo- 
easiona]  complaints  of  some  branches  of  the  trade  being  un- 
profitable, oonanmption  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
eoatinaed  on  a  acale  of  nnwonted  activity,  which  was  sufficient 
to  cause  some  anessiness  as  to  how  this  was  to  be  met  later  on 
ia  the  season.    Notwithstanding  the  excitement  which  pre- 

V  nfled  at  one  time  on  the  subject  of  a  short  supply  of  cotton,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  there  waa  not  really  more  cause  of  alarm 
in  the  caae  of  wool,  which,  under  the  most  fhvoiurable  drcum- 
staaees,  is  sasceptible  of  comparatively  slow  increase,  and  is 
besides  liable  to  more  than  an  average  amount  of  caaualties.  We 
have  referred  to  thia  on  previous  occasions,  but  general  opinion 
has  not  altogether  view«i  it  in  the  aame  light,  and  ia  least  of  all 
likely  to  do  ao  in  tbepreaent  altered  state  of  affaire.  The  argu- 
Bent  of  the  Yorkshiremen  has  been  that  they  have  never  yet  met 
with  actual  acardty,  and,  as  long  as  there  waa  money  topurohaae, 
they  had  no  fear  of  any  inconvenience.  It  is,  however,  an  ea- 
tabtiahed  fsct  that  for  several  yeara  paat,  in  the  spring  there 
has  been  conaiderable  exdtement  in  the  ssarket,  owing  to  the 
iisiiflidcBcy  of  stock,  and  prioea  have  for  the  time  been  oonaiF 
dsnbly  enhnneed  in  conseqaence.  It  ia  well  known  that 
the  conaomption  of  wool  haa  greatly  inereaaed  in  every  quar- 
ter, and  everybody  who  haa  the  meana  of  jud^^ng  moat  also  be 
aware,  that  the  growth  has  not  kept  pace  with  it.  The  man- 
ner in  which  pnoea  have  been  supported,  and  the  fact  that 
daring  a  period  of  such  nnexamplcid  pressure,  a  quantity  of 
thevidue  of  one  million  sterling  oonld  be  disposed  of  at  the 
ate  public  aslea  at  anch  aatisfaetory  prices,  at  all  events  add 
OOM  weight  to  these  arguments.  With  aome  slight  inter- 
Bussioo,  trade  continued  good  until  October,  and,  although 
for  some  time  previously  a  note  of  warning  had  been 
sounded  from  the  United  States,  it  failed  to  exercise  mach 
influence  on  this  side;  but  esriy  in  this  month  the  ac- 
coonts  became  still  more  alarming,  which  induced  the  Bank 
af  England  to  raise  the  rate  of  discount  on  the  8th  October 
from  5|  to  6  per  cent.,  rapidly  followed  by  further  advancea 
during  the  same  month  to  8  per  cent.,  which  was  again  increased 
within  the  next  fourteen  days  until  on  the  9th  November 
the  aitirisntiit  rate  had  attained  the  unheard  of  point  in 
this  coontry  of  10  per  eent.l  Theae  stringent  measures 
sitogether  failed  to  check  the  efflux  of  gold,  and  at  length 
thepositioB  of  tbe  Bank  of  England  itself  became  so  critical 


that,  on  the  12th  December,  it  waa  deemed  imperative  to  sns- 
pend  the  Bsnk  Chsrter  Act.  This  gave  some  temporary  relief; 
out  the  havoc  caused  in  the  meantime  among  the  commercial 
classes  had  become  too  deeply  rooted,  and  the  feeling  of  mis- 
trnat  had  estended  ao  widely  that  for  a  long  time  numerona 
failurea  continued  to  take  place.  Up  to  thia  time  the  panic 
had  been  chiefly  confined  to  the  United  Statea  and  hooaea  in 
this  country,  in  Trance,  Belgium,  and  Germany  engaged  in 
trade  with  that  quarter ;  butitaoon  aasnmed  greater  dimen- 
sions, and  became  general  throughout  tl^  whole  continent  of 
Europe,  reacting  again  with  great  severity  en  this  country. 
Produce  for  a  long  time  continued  almoat  noaaleable,  even  at 
very  conaiderable  aaorifice,  and  it  may  well  be  doubted  whe- 
ther any  panic  in  our  commercial  history  will  bear  compariaon 
with  the  present,  for  intensity,  protracted  duration,  and  the 
extent  of  ruin  it  haa  caused.  The  number  of  suspensions  hu 
beto  truly  appalling  (estimated  m  thia  coontry  alone  at  fifty 
miUiona  aterlingl)  and  while  in  many  caaea  they  have  no 
doubt  been  the  resolt  of  overtrading,  fostered  by  indiscrind- 
nate  Bank  aecommodation,  atill  many  okl  fhmiliar  firma  have 
alao  had  to  anecumb;  it  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  some  of 
these  will  eventually  be  able  to  reaume  bnainsss.    The  Indisn 


the  ability  and  energy  of  our  oommandera  and  tbe  valour  and 
endurance  of  our  troops ;  and  it  la  to  be  hoped  that  our  power 
will  soon  be  completely  re-estsblished  upon  a  firmer  footing 
than  ever,  and  tbat  the  railroads  now  in  course  of  constmctioa 
will  grestly  tend  to  consolidate  and  to  develope  the  reaoorcea 
of  that  country.  Notwithatanding  the  dose  of  the  year  haa 
been  attended  with  so  much  to  discourage,  there  ia  also  great 
eaaae  for  thankfiDaness  in  the  bountif^  harvest  with  which 
Providence  haa  blessed  not  only  this  country,  but  other  conn- 
tries  alao,  and  the  very  low  pricea  of  all  necessaries  of  life 
will  to  some  extent  slleviate  the  condition  of  numbers  of  the 
labouring  population  who  have  been  partially  thrown  oat  of 
employment. 

Home  Demand  for  Woollen  Goods. — ^There  hu  per- 
bapa  never  been  a  period  when  the  population  haa  been  ao 
fully  employed,  and  at  such  high  wsges,  ss  during  the  paat 
year.  Consumption  of  goods  hss,  consequently,  iMcn  unpre- 
cedentedly  Isrge;  and,  under  all  circumstances,  we  think  there 
sre  reasonable  grounds  to  hope  this  will  continue  to  a  fsir  ex- 
tent. 

Export  of  Wooluim  Goods,— The  coatiBned  inoMse 
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in  ihipmentt  for  some  yetn  put  hu  been  fwj  eonddenble ; 
and/alUMragh  in  the  pTeviooi  year  they  had  reached  a  Tery 
high  point,  we  eipraved  an  opinion  in  oar  laat  annual  report, 
jndginif  from  the  state  of  the  markets  abroad,  that  there  was  on 
reason  to  apprehend  any  falling  off.  This  has  been  realiied 
to  the  fullest  extent ;  and«  notwithstanding  the  decline  during 
the  latter  months,  diiefly  to  the  United  States,  the  exp<»ts 
for  the  put  year  will  greaUy  exceed  any  former  period ;  and 
we  Tentare  to  predict  that  daring  the  present  year,  to  the 
United  States,  they  will  at  least  show  no  dimination. 

C0NBUMBB8.— £?en  at  the  commencement  of  the  year 
there  was  a  strons  disposition  to  resort  to  short  time,  chiefly 
by  those  who  had  missed  the  opportunity  of  sapplyiog  them- 
sdres  while  wools  could  be  bought  at  anything  like  reasonable 
rates ;  but  it  was  found  the  least  eril  of  the  two  to  work 
without  profit,  or  even  at  a  little  loss,  for  a  short  time,  till  the 
new  dtp  came  to  market.  For  some  time  after  this,  prioea 
eoDtinuedtoadTanee;  and  thoaewho  purchased  early  must 
hare  done  well,  although  parties  holding  large  stocks  at  pre- 
aent  (which,  howerer,  is  quite  exceptional)  will  haTekttle 
cause  for  satii&etion.  While  the  consumption  hu  been  Tery 
large,  we  believe,  on  the  aTcrage,  profits  have  been  very  small 
in  the  worsted  districts ;  but  thou  engaged  in  the  dothing 
trade  have  occupied  a  much  better  position. 

Wool  TnAoa— The  home  clip  is  computed  to  bare  been 
somewhat  defident  in  quantity^  partly  tne  consequence  of 
increaaed  demand  for  stock  daiing  the  last  two  Tears,  the 
improved  position  of  the  labouring  population  enabling  them 
to  expend  more  in  animal  food.    The  conflomption  of  do- 
mestic wools  haMj  at  the  same  time,  very  materially  increased 
in  the  worsted  districts.    Pricu  were  firmly  maintained  in 
in  the  spring,  particularly  for  bright-haired  deicriptiona, 
which  have  tnroughout  the  year  been  much  run  upon.   The 
defeat  of  Ministers  on  the  4th  of  March,  on  the  Chinese 
question,  rendering  a  diuolution  of  Parliament  necessary, 
gave   a   check    to    busineu    ( Yorkshiremen   taking   a 
warm   interest    in    politics),    and,    at   dip    time    ap- 
proached,  pricu    became    nnuttled,    buyers    generallT 
feeling  indisposed  to  operate  freely  at  the  ezistmg  high 
ratu*    But  u  soon  as  the  new  wools  came  to  market,  great 
eaflremus  wu  evinced  to  stock  themsdvu  freely;  and 
pricu  continued  to  adTance,  and  probably  at  no  time  were 
wools  more  rapidly  taken  out  of  the  growers*  hands.    The 
enlarged  demand  for  home  descriptions  in  the  combing  dit- 
triota  hu  been  greatly  to  the  ezdusion  of  fine  combing 
colonial,  where  formerly  this  description  commanded  the 
highest  rates.    It  has  nerertheleu  been  in  good  demand  for 
dothing  purposes,  the  length  of  staple,  combined  with  the 
healthmeu  of  the  wool,  enabling  them  to  mix  up  a  large 
quantity  of  shoddy  in  the  mannfiuture^a  system  whicn, 
owing  to  the  high  pricu  of  wool,  has  been  greatly  on  the 
increase.    The  reaction  in  business,  which  began  earlj  in 
October,  took  the  trade  altogether  by  surptiu,  even  the 
mut    cautious}    for    up    to  that  time  the   condition 
of   the    artide    was,     on    all     hands,    admitted     to 
be    M     sound    as    could    be    desired*     It    is    true 
prieu  were  high,  bat  this  wu  cOeariy  traceable  to  the  large 
scale  of  consumption,  which  had  existed  up  to  that  period,  and 
if  no  interruption  had  taken  place  there  oaneot  be  a  quutiou 
that  much  higher  ratu  would  hare  been  attained.    There  is 
scarcely  an  artide  that  hu  maintained  its  position  so  wdl,  or 
hu  bun  so  exempt  Arom  fiuluru  during  the  Iste  crisis.    With 
the  exception  of  the  PubUc  Bake  in  London,  busineu  hu  been 
at  a  complete  stand  for  the  last  two  months,  and  profitable 
inaction  hu  been  the  rule,  excepting  an  occasiond  fisroed  sde 
either  from  alarm  or  to  meet  some  pieuiug  emergency.    Some 
improTcment  hu  latdy  taken  place,  but  pricu  must  still  be 
eouidered  to  a  great  extent  nominal    The  eonsumption,  on 
the  STerage,  hu  bun  reduced  to  thru  or  four  days  a  wuk,  but 
we  think  that  our  trade  will  be  oneof  the  first  to  fed  the  effeeU 
of  returning  confidence.    The  present  position  is  widely  dif- 
ferent from  the  former  panic  in  1847,  which  wu  mainly  the 
result  of  redden  oTcrtrading  and  inordinate  railway  speeuls- 
tions.    We  had  then  alu  to  contend  with  fiunine  pricu  of  dl 
neoessariu  of  Ufe,  whereu  now  they  are  correspondingly  low-— 
a  Terr  laTourable  ftature  in  fhture  prospects.    At  length  wt 
haye  been  reUcTcd  firom  the  10  per  cent  nioiaum  Bank  rat^ 
which  wu  reduced  on  the  S4th  ult  to  8  per  oent.,  and  there 
are  indications  that  a  much  easier  rate  of  money  will  ensue, 
SMd  we  think  then  is  OTery  reason  (0  expaot  an  euly  and  gene- 
id  renrd  of  trade. 


Wool  IiipORTS.^Ourrecdpts  haTegreatlyiner8ised,hBTtiig 
been  176,144  bdu  in  the  past  year,  agamst  184,846  haks  in  the 
preceding  one,  which  may  be  taken  u  CTidenu  of  the  cutrd 
poution  and  growing  importance  of  this  market  Hie  late 
disutrous  cTcnts  all  oTer  the  continent  haTc  greatly  tended  te 
diTcrt  shipments  to  this  ouarter,  but  we  regret  to  obserrs  thst 
they  haTC  condsted  to  a  large  extent  of  uncurrent  kinds,  un- 
suited  to  our  requirements,  which  are  only  sduble  in  brisk 
timu,  except  at  Tery  low  pricu.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
no  leu  uan  2^679  bales  tnm.  the  Australian  cdo- 
niu  haTC  reuhed  thia  port,  of  which  only  a  most  insignifi- 
cant portion  wu  left  here  for  sde;  but  this  will  crute  less 
surprise,  when  thou  interested  in  monopolinng  the  trade  in 
London  haTC  f^edy  stated  that  they  will  haTC  them  sent  up 
there,  eren  to  be  sold  at  lower  pricu  than  could  be  obtained 
here.  Trade  is  of  couru  at  all  timu  liable  to  Tidssitude^  and 
it  is  well  to  place  on  record  at  leut  two  occasions  during  the 
put  year,  when,  if  the  wools  had  been  retained  here,  the  satos 
would  have  ruulted  in  signd  advantage  to  the  importers.  A 
grut  portion  of  the  early  arriTals  from  Port  Philip  was  brought 
by  the  Liverpool  dipper  ships,  of  which  part  wu  sdd  here  en 
arriTd  by  private  contract  at  2^.  per  lb.  adTsnce  on  the 
duing  rate  of  the  prerions  London  public  sales,  and  the  whde 
might  haTC  been  mut  adTaotageousiy  disposed  of  here  at  titt 
same  time  at  auction,  u  the  stocks  were  then  quite  exhausted 
and  there  wu  an  eager  demand.  The  next  public  sslu  in 
London,  commencing  in  February,  opened  with  a  corrupondiag 
advance,  which  wu  well  maintained  for  a  short  time,  till  the 
defut  of  Goyemment  at  once  caused  a  reaction,  the  whole  ad- 
Tanu  wu  soon  lut,  and  up  to  the  clou  the  salu  proceeded 
with  very  grul  heaTiness.  In  confirmation  of  this,  we  may  state 
that  for  some  of  theu  wools  we  onrsdTU  made  ot^n  on  arri- 
Td which  were  refused,  and  they  were  subsequently  uld  for 
8d.  per  lb.  leu.  The  second  cau  to  refer  to  is  the  poblie  lalu 
held  here  Beptember  80th,  when  1,000  balu  Port  Philip  met 
with  a  brisk  competition  at  Tery  satisCsetory  prices,  ftilly  main- 
taining the  higfaut  ratu  current  at  the  prsTious  London  sales 
in  July  and  August,  but  u  we  stated  at  the  time^  if  the  quan- 
tity had  been  of  more  importance,  we  haTC  no  doubt  the  result 
would  haTC  been  more  faTOurable.  The  aubsequent  public 
salu,  in  London,  showed  a  decUne  from  our  pricu  of  this 
description  of  at  Uatt  2d.  per  lb.,  but  in  moat  caau  even  8d. 
to  4d.  per  lb.  In  both  the  instancu  stated  there  were  dr- 
etunstanou  to  account  satisfeolorily  for  the  decline  in  London, 
and  we  do  not  mention  them  for  the  purpou  of  unduly 
asserting  the  importance  of  this  market,  but  thtj  are  at  least 
CTidenu  that  two  most  faTOurable  opportunities  wen  lest  to 
the  importers. 

Wool  Exportb.— A  good  demand  hu  existed  daring  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  chiefiy  for  fine  Colonial,  whieh  ahows 
eonnderable  increase.  The  dteration  of  the  American  Tariff 
admitting  wools  costing  20  cents  (lOd.)  per  lb.  entirdy  fruof 
duty  after  the  let  July,  eanud  in  antidpation  a  Tery  brisk 
demand  both  in  this  oounti^  u  wdl  u  abroad  for  all  tow 
dueripttons,  and,  owing  to  uie  scarcity  at  that  period  of  the 
year,  prieu  were  condderably  enhanced  in  oonaequesMe. 
Notwithstanding  the  liberd  scde  of  imports,  the  incrsau  hu 
been  dmut  absorbed  by  the  greatly  increased  quantity  r»> 
exported,  and  the  supply  on  hand  embracu  a  oompaiatifely 
small  proportion  of  really  saleable  deeeriptiona. 

At78TBALiA.-^he  first  salu  of  the  year  oontiBaod  from 
the  26th  February  to  the  17th  March,  and  the  quantity  of  fine 
oolonial  offered  wu  41,875  bales,  including  18,744  bales  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  The  interTd  between  the  prerioos  salu  wu 
longer  than  uaoal,  and  the  stodu  bdng  extremdy  light,  theu 
salu  opened  with  considerable  spirit  at  an  adTanoe  upon  No- 
Tomber  ratu  of  2d.  to  8d.  per  lb.  on  Australian,  and  2d.  per 
lb.  on  Cape.  There  was  much  apprehendon  with  part  of  the 
trade,  owing  to  the  small  supply  announced,  and  it  is  probable 
that  CTcn  a  larger  advanu  would  haTc  ruulted  but  for  the 
very  opportune  additions  of  new  arriTals  just  before  the  sales 
commenced.  The  opening  prion  were  firmly  maintained  fer 
about  the  first  week  until  prusmg  demands  had  been  satisfied, 
and  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  occurring  at  the  time,  at 
enu  caused  a  reaction,  and  the  advanu  wu  almost  entirdy 
lost  before  the  dou.  The  second  seriu  continued  from  the 
80th  April  to  29th  May,  consisting  of  62,148  balu  odonial, 
induding  7,604  bdu  Cape.  The  quantity  wu  largnr  than 
nsud  for  this  period ;  during  the  first  fortnight  priou  showed 
a  dedine  of  1^  per  lb.  from  the  dou  of  the  prerioiia  aalu, 
and  u  they  progressed,  a  little  further  weakncM  fmr  a  iboct 
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time  enined,  vhidi  howenr  wu  'fvSfy  recoyered  belbre  the 
termmitioii.  The  General  Eleetioo,  which  had  joit  taken 
plaee^  had  prored  a  great  hindnmoe  to  buiineta,  and  the  pre- 
Tiilmg  high  rate  of  money  determined  home  bnyera  to  act 
with  great  caution,  and  their  operations  were  yenr  trifling  till 
towardi  the  cloee ;  on  the  other  hand,  foreign  bnyeri  Imng 
without  etocki,  and  finding  an  excellent  assortment  of  ftrst- 
clau  wools,  came  out  ?ery  strong  on  this  occasion,  particularly 
at  the  beginning,  and  their  purchases  were  nsj  extensive. 
Hie  third  series  continued  firom  16th  July  to  the  28nd  of 
Aagast,  and  the  quantity  of  fine  colonial  was  80,80S  bsles, 
iadnding  12,452  Mies  Cape.  Prices  hating  gone  very  high 
at  the  German  wool  (tin  and  all  oyer  the  continent,  the  same 
bemg  the  ease  with  onr  own  dip,  these  sales  opened  under 
very  faroorable  auspices,  aided  by  tiie  i>romiiing  appearance  of 
the  iirowing  crops,  and  the  relaxation  in  the  Money  Market. 
Foreign  buyers  again  appeared  in  great  numbers,  operating 
Tery  fredy,  and,  notwithstanding  the  unusually  large  quantity, 
(of  21  minions  sterling  ?alue,)  and  the  great  caution  still 
crfaiced  by  home  buyers,  an  adyance  wu  established  at 
the  commoioement  of  l|d.  per  lb.,  and  after  a  abort  time 
a  fhrther  improvement  took  place  of  Id.  to  l|d.  per  lb., 
which  wai  supported  to  the  dose.  At  the''  fourth  and  list 
soies  of  the  year,  whidi  took  place  from  the  12th  November 
to  the  4th  of  December,  the  quantity  of  flue  colonial  was 
44,873  bdes,  indudingl6,8S8  bales  Cape.  These  sales  opened 
under  dreomstanoee  of  extreme  depression  fthe  minimum 
Bink  of  England  rate  having  been  only  t  few  days  before 
raised  to  10  per  cent.  I)  at  a  decline  from  the  dodng  rates  of 
the  previous  sale  of  2d.  to  8d.  per  lb. ;  but  u  they  continued 
under  the  influence  of  increasea  pressure,  a  itill  fhrther  reduc- 
tion was  established  of  Id.  per  lb.,  ddefly  applicable  to  wools 
in  ftuhy  condition,  which,  bdng  in  neat  euperabundance,  in- 
creased the  prevailing  hMviness,  and  notwithstanding  the  fre- 
quent withdrtwals  (which  were  partly  again  introduced  into 
subsequent  catdogues)  failed  to  arrest  the  dedine.  Sydney 
wods  show  improved  management,  which  is  also  particularly 
obterrable  in  Tumanian  flocks,  litis  is  not  altogether  the 
case  with  Port  Philip  wools,  although,  on  the  whole,  the  con- 
dition baa  been  favourable.  New  Zedand  wools  ire  inoreu- 
inc  in  favour,  owing  to  the  peculiarly  healthy  growth,  and  the 
ody  drawback  Is  thdr  imperfect  condition.  Adddde  wools 
exhibit  condderable  improvement,  and  dthough  the  greater 
part  imported  last  year  has  been  in  the  grease,  we  do  not  look 
upon  this  as  anj  impediment  to  their  uiefulness,  U  the  pre- 
jndiee  even  in  this  country  against  unwashed  wools  is  much 
ahated.  It  is  rather  a  serious  matter  to  notice  that  for  severd 
years  the  total  recdpts  from  the  colonies  have  been  almost 
stationary,  while  during  the  past  year  there  has  actuallv  been  a 
decrease,  and  notwithstanding  the  facilities  for  eany  shtp- 
mentt,  the  quantity  still  to  come  forward  for  the  next  sales 
will  be  very  small. 

Capb  of  Good  Hopb  showa  a  eontinuons  and  npldly 
inereaiing  supply.  There  has  been  a  msrked  improvement  in 
the  growth  of  the  wool  of  late  years,  and  suoh  floeka  aa  are 
veil  Bunaged  are  now  much  esteemed  both  by  home  and 
fonign  buyera.  It  ii^  however,  muoh  to  be  ragvetted  that  a 
eoosldarable  portion  hM  been  of  imperfect  growth,  arising 
from  the  pnetiee  of  shearing  twice  during  the  ^ear,  whieh 
eaaaot  be  too  atrongly  deprecated,  being  both  i^Jonous  to  the 
Aoimd  and  the  quality  of  the  wool,  for  whatever  the  grower 
aay  gain  in  quantity  ia  more  than  absorbed  by  the  defideney 
in  price,  such  wools  besides  being  a  very  unourrent  sale.  This 
system  is  by  no  means  nneommon  in  some  parts  of  Germany 
sad  Hungary,  and  it  is  prindpdly  by  the  Gtoraym  and  Dutoh 
colonists  that   this   very   objectionable   ouatom  has  bean 


GiBMAMT/— The  growth  appeara  to  be  statioiiary  if  not 
ittrognding,  and  ia  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  inenasinff 
domestic  wants  there.  The  import  is  no  kmger  conddeNd 
woith  following,  and  is  chiefly  eonfined  to  lambs'  wool,  and 
Hengarian  and  other  medium  qualitiea  m  the  spring  of  the 
year,  when  onr  market  ia  usually  buoyant  and  prioea  are  high. 

SrAif  I8H  and  PoKTDOAL.-«T1ie  recdpts  as  wdl  aa  demand 
for  the  former  have  dmost  ceased,  and  they  are  chiefly  aent  to 
Fnnee,  where  they  are  more  estimated  tban  in  this  country. 
Eetremadura  wools  are  at  all  times  a  favourite  artide  here, 
provided  they  are  in  good  condition,  being  of  a  useful  medium 
qusfity ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  heavy  and  gummy  descriptions 
ve  BMitly  of  uaenrxent  lale,  except  ia  t  very  brisk  iniflwt 


Long  Oporto  Fleeee  met  with  a  ready  aale  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  at  full  prices,  but  tiie  late  stagnation  in  the 
demand  for  English  Combing  Wools  has  rendered  themfbr 
the  time  dmost  unsdeable.  Cotta  and  Lamba  have  generally 
been  disposed  of  on  arrival 

United  8tatb8.— In  our  last  annud  report  we  pointed 
rather  sirniflcantiy  to  the  probability  of  an  early  dteration  in 
their  tariff,  whidi  took  place  soon  after,  admitting  wools  after 
the  1st  July,  not  exceeding  20  cents  per  lb.,  entirely  fnt  of 
duty,  other  descriptions  bdng  subject  to  24  per  cent  ad 
vdorem.  Althoo|ii  this  is  a  very  imperfect  measure,  it  is  at 
the  same  time  an  important  step  gained,  and  was  n^  carried 
without  great  agitation,  there  beii^  a  strong  interest  opposed 
to  it,  and  it  was  only  passed  at  the  Ust  moment  before  the 
risiuff  of  Coosress.  This  at  once  caused  a  very  active  demand 
for  dl  descriptions,  and  the  supplies  thus  directed  to  tiiat 
quarter  would,  even  under  the  most  fhvourable  drcnmstances, 
have  probably  proved  exoesdve ;  but  arriving  chiefly  during  the 
perioa  the  panic  was  severe,  and  sales  dtogether  impracticable, 
a  large  quantity  was  at  once  re-shipped  to  this  country,  of 
which  a  great  portion  are  very  unsuited  to  our  oonsumption. 
We  have  also  recdved  1,400  bags  of  the  domeotic  growth  of 
the  United  Statea.  None  of  theee  woola  have  reached  na 
since  1847>  when  therr  were  subsequentiy  chiefly  bought  up 
for  re-shipment.  Although  we  notice  considerable  improve- 
ment both  in  the  wools  themsdves,  u  wdl  as  in  their  con- 
dition, still  in  the  latter  respect  there  is  much  to  be 
dedred,  and  arriving  too  at  a  most  unfavourable  season,  they 
have  failed  to  enrage  the  attention  of  the  home  trade  to  the 
extent  which  we  think  thdr  merits  justiy  deserve ;  but  we  do 
not  doobt  that  in  the  spring,  when  stocks  of  Port  Philip,  New 
Zealand,  and  Van  Diemen's  Land  will  be  Ught,  thqr  will  meet 
with  favour,  and  in  the  meantime  the  trade  will  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  fdrly  testing  them. 

BuxNOs  Ayies  and  Ritbr  Plate.— The  direct  imports 
have  been  to  a  fkill  average  extent ;  and  a  fair  quantity  beddM  hu 
reached  us  through  Bdgium  and  Itdy.  £ariy  in  the  year, 
better  qudities  eogsged  considerable  attention,  and  the  first 
arrivds,  both  of  waihed  and  greasv,  were  sold  at  once  at  ex- 
treme prices ;  but  the  most  fivourable  period  of  the  year  was 
in  a  great  measure  lost  by  the  interruption  to  bushieu  soon 
afterward!  caused  by  the  generd  election.  Some  quantity 
was  forced  off  at  extremely  low  rates,  which  completdy  un- 
settied  the  market ;  and,  for  some  time,  very  little  businees 
was  done.  Prices,  however,  soon  rallied,  and  sdes  to  some 
extent  were  made,  at  from  Is.  lOd.  to  2s.  l^d.  for  good- 
conditioned  parcels ;  but  both  Merinos  and  Mestisos  in  wasty 
condition,  and  particularly  hurry,  have  not  been  in  much  fa- 
vour. Of  common  qualities  the  supply  has  been  limited; 
and,  for  the  present,  we  cannot  encourage  importations. 
Cordova  as  wdl  as  Santiago  wools  are  well  adapted  to  our 
wants,  and  will  generally  meet  with  ready  sde ;  but  the  latter 
are  open  to  objection  on  aooount  of  the  burr. 

Pbruyian  and  Alpaca.— There  has  again  been  a  Urge 
incnnae  in  the  supply  of  sheep's  wooL  At  intervale  it  hut 
been  operated  in  prett>'  f^ly,  but,  on  the  whole,  has  not  en- 
gaged much  Ikvenr.  Alpaca  shows  neetly-dbsinisbed  re- 
cdpts, owing  to  the  dvil  war  and  the  Uodcade  of  tiie  prin- 
eipid  porta  during  the  latter  months ;  and  the  atocka  than 


awdting  shipment  are  repotted  to  be  very  small.  Thedemand 
baa  been  good  thronghoot  the  year;  and  salea  have  been 


prindpelly  made  for  arrivd.  The  high  prioea  ruUng  here  tat 
aome  time  past  would  no  doubt  have  encouraged  a  full  supply, 
had  not  the  hnpedimenta  to  shipments  existed  to  whieh  we 
have  rafhrred ;  end  it  will  aeeessarily  eontinue  Ught  fbr  aome 
timetoeeme. 

East  India.— The  total  recdpts  show  a  iteady  inerease, 
and  no  less  than  fire-sixths  have  reached  this  market,  a 
proof  that  it  continues  to  be  regarded  aa  the  moot  favour- 
able for  the  sale  of  this  description.  Our  public  sales  haye 
attracted  considerable  attention ;  and  at  the  last  October 
series  15,723  bales  were  disposed  of.  which  only  a  short 
time  back  would  hate  been  considered  impracticable! 
nevertheless  the  whole  was  taken  freely  by  the  trade,  and 
the  last  day*8  sale  showed  eren  increased  spirit.  Perdan 
and  other  long-stapled  kinds  of  well-bred  wools  have  been 
in  great  favour,  and  on  most  occasions  have  brought  Teiy 
extreme  pricee,  owing  to  the  high  value  of  Enfflish  combing 
wools,  for  which  they  were  reqmred  as  a  BObstttute.  These 
kinds  experienced  a  serions  reaction  at  the  late  London 
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pnblic  Bales,  in  consequence  of  the  heavineM  of  the  market 
for  Eoglith  wooli.  It  is  now  some  time  since  we  first  drew 
attention  to  this  particular  class ;  aod  we  would  again  re- 
peat, that  any  trouble  and  expense  would  be  amply  repaid 
in  increasing  the  growth  of  this  very  useful  description,  and 
we  are  of  opinion  that  the  most  extreme  prices  they  have 
vet  attained  baye  not  exceeded  their  intrinsic  merits ;  they 
have  hitherto  been  chiefly  tried  for  experiments,  and  as  they 
become  better  known  they  will  command  a  wider  consump- 
tion and  a  higher  permanent  value. 
China. — The  import  coutinues  on  a  limited  scale,  and  so 
ai  firom  any  improvement  the  condition  has  b  een  even  worse 
ban  usual.  This  wool  could  be  used  with  advantage,  if  a 
moderate  degree  of  care  was  taken  to  make  it  acceptable  to 
our  consumers. 

Russia  shows  a  large  increase,  chiefly  of  Donskoy.  Until 
the  latter  psrt  of  this  year  Donskoy  wools  were  iu  lair  demand, 
while  superior  parcels  were  much  sought  after,  and  were  readily 
saleable  at  lid.  per  lb.  Sales  were  made  at  this  price  nett 
cash,  sad  it  is  probable  that  11^.  per  lb.  micht  have  been  ob- 
tsiued,  if  a  farther  quantity  of  superior  wool  had  been  available 
at  the  time.  It  is  to  be  r^retted  that  the  quantity  of  healthy- 
crown  bright  combing  wool  is  much  diminished,  the  great  bulk 
being  very  cotty  and  short  in  staple,  besides  very  scurfy  and 
containing  a  large  proportion  of  broken  wooL  The  quotations 
abroad  for  this  article  are  still  much  above  what  can  be  ob- 
tained here.  Autumn  and  Lambs*  have  not  cngsged  much 
attention.  There  has  been  very  little  done  in  brook-washed, 
or  seoured,  but  for  both  we  consider  the  prospects  favourable. 
Tliese  kinds  have  been  much  sought  after  in  Rusns,  and  slready 
some  extensive  contracts  have  b^n  made  tat  next  season's  de- 
livery in  August  and  September,  for  Continental  account,  at 
very  fnll  prices. 

Mbditbrranban. — There  has  been  a  moderate  increase, 
but  the  various  kinds  do  not  cell  for  particular  comment, 
having  comprised  a  large  proportion  of  inferior  kinds,  imported 
chiefly  with  the  view  of  meeting  the  demand  for  the  United 
States,  of  whidi  a  large  quantity  itill  remains  on  hand. 

Egyptian  hss  fallen  much  in  discredit,  owing  to  the  great 
prevalence  of  spurious  kinds  attempted  to  be  psssed  off  under 
this  name.  The  pure  glossy  attiele  continues  as  mudi  in 
fkvour  ss  erer,  but  is  now  rsrely  met  with  except  mixed  with 
Syria,  and  other  inferior  wools,  which  are  altogether  unsoited 
to  the  same  purpose. 

Turkey  Goat*s  Wool  or  Mohair.-- Although  the  im- 
port hss  been  on  rather  a  liberal  scale,  there  has  been  a  good 
demand  throughout  the  year,  and  at  no  time  has  there  been  any 


accumulation  of  stocks,  sales  having  been  largdy  entered  into 
for  arribal  at  advsndog  rstes. 

loKLAND. — ^The  supply  hss  not  equalled  the  previous  year, 
but  it  has  increased  in  favour  with  the  new  branches  of  the 
trade,  owing  to  its  peculiar  brightness  of  cobur  and  softness. 
Esrly  in  the  season  sales  were  made,  both  on  the  spot  snd  for 
arrival,  at  13|d.  per  lb. ;  but  subsequently,  some  traniactioDa 
took  place  at  12d.  to  12^.  per  lb.,  chiefly  for  Southland  wool. 
The  remaining  stock  consists  principally  of  Northland,  in- 
cluding some  parcels  of  very  superior  quality  and  length. 

Barbart. — ^The  import  has  beto  oebw  an  average.  Me- 
dium and  fine  qualities  in  good  condition  generally  meet  with 
resdy  sale,  but  for  the  most  part  they  are  still  open  to  the 
ol^ection  of  being  very  sandy,  burry,  and  in  damp  eonditioo, 
which  render  them  almost  unmsrketable. 

DoMBSTio  Wools.— Prices  of  English  have  been  wdl 
maintained,  with  a  general  tendency  to  advance  till  the  late 
panic  occurred,  and  aince  then  they  have  been  altogether 
nominal  Some  very  low  aales  have  been  reported,  msde 
under  circumstances  of  peculiar  presaure,  and  can  therefore, 
hardly  be  considered  any  fair  criterion  of  value.  The  stock 
remaming  in  growers'  hands  is  particularly  light,  and  from  the 
absence  of  purchasers  for  several  months,  consumers  are  sup-  ^ 
posed  to  be  pretty  well  reduced  in  stock.  During  the  Isst 
week  a  good  many  buyers  have  been  looking  round,  and  any 
lota  offered  at  moderate  rates  have  been  freely  accepted,  so 
that  prices  will  soon  assume  a  fixed  value.  In  Ireland  the 
same  limited  supply  exiits,  and  at  the  present  time,  owing  to 
the  large  quantity  exp<»rted,  the  whole  country  could  probably 
not  famish  more  than  in  former  years  might  readily  have  been 
met  with  in  one  single  district.  Scotch.— Zout  Cheviot  htm 
been  in  very  moderate  demand,  and  prices  have  been  chiefly 
mamtained  by  speculstive  purchases,  rather  indiicriminstely 
entered  into,  which  were  subsequently  thrown  upon  the  mar- 
ket[under  very  unfavourable  circumstances,  entailing  very  hesvy  •*) 
losses  and  a  depreciation  in  value  duproportionate  to  any 
other  description  at  the  time.  Laid  Highland,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  maintained  a  high  price,  and  been  mudi  dearer  than 
corresponding  qualities  of  foreign. 

Sheep  Skins  have  met  with  uniformly  good  demand  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  have  been  aaleable  on  arrival 
at  satisfactory  prices ;  but  of  Iste  there  ban  been  a  crsat 
desire  to  press  ssles  of  EngUth  skint,  and  there  has  been 
little  attention  duected  to  Foreign,  of  which  there  is  only  a 
trifling  stock. 

Liverpool,  Jan,  \il.  Hughes  and  Ronald,  ^ 

Wool  Broken. 


TRADE    OF    THE    PORT    OF    HULL. 
REPORT  FOR  THE  TEAR  1857. 


During  the  eventfU  year  now  dosing,  the  bustness  of  this 
port  has  been  carried  on  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  as  the 
amounts  of  tonnage  and  of  the  tabulated  exporta  and  importa 
iiilly  manifest.  Thib  severe  money  pressure  which  has  pre- 
vailed for  the  last  few  montha  natonUy  restricted  transactions 
and  depressed  prices,  causing  also  a  great  accumulation  of 
stocks  of  many  of  our  leading  articles  of  import.  The  Bank 
of  Englsnd  having  now,  however,  reduced  the  rate  of  discount, 
and  an  earier  position  in  our  monetary  alEairs  resulting,  will, 
it  is  confidently  anticipated,  csuse  a  resumption  of  business  in 
this  quarter,  and  a  greater  activity  of  the  general  trade  of  the 
country.  ^ 

The  gross  tonnage  entering  the  port  this  year  amounts  to 
1,085,890,  against  1,076,787  last  year,  showing  an  incresse  of 
8,608  tous.  The  number  of  ships  and  vessds  reported  inaard 
on  foreign  voysges  is  8,033,  tonnage  788,082,  whilst  Isst  year 
the  number  was  8,157>and  tonnage  743,157,  showing  a  trifling 
decrease.  The  tonnsge  of  steam  vessels  in  the  foreign  trade 
this  year  is  47,240,  against  28,229  in  1856,  and  14,892  in  1855, 
exhibiting  su  incresse  in  the  number  and  tonnage  of  our 
stesmers  of  nearly  100  per  cent,  from  year  to  year.  The  year 
1856,  it  will  be  remembered,  greatly  exceeded,  in  consequence 
of  the  cessation  of  hostilities  with  Russia,  any  previous  year 
in  the  extent  of  our  trade. 


Grain.— We  have  again  to  record  at  the  close  of  this  jear  a 
great  reduction  in  the  value  of  all  cereal  produce,  which,  at 
a  time  like  the  present,  when  the  manufacturing  interests 
of  the  country  nave  hardly  begun  to  recover  from  the  shock 
of  the  conunercial  disasters  above  alluded  to,  must  be  a 
source  of  congratulation  to  the  consuming  public,  the  price 
of  the  staple  article  of  food  in  this  countrv  oein^  now  lower 
than  it  has  been  since  the  summer  of  1853.  It  is  no  part  of 
our  duty  to  venture  an  opinion  as  to  the  future  range  of 
prices  of  an  article  so  changeable  and  so  dependent  on  sea- 
sons as  grain ;  but  the  value  is  now  reduced  to  such  a  point 
that  the  a^cultural  interest  already  complain  of  unremu- 
nerative  prices ;  and  when  such  is  ihe  case,  it  is  generally 
admitted— so  intimate  is  the  connexion  between  them-~ 
that  the  manufiicturing  interests  of  the  country  musjt  idso 
be  in  some  measure  affected  ponpatm.  Already  the^^w- 
ers  appear  to  have  made  a  stand ;  and  for  the  above  reason, 
and  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  as  well  as  the  prospects  of 
a  resumption  of  activity  in  our  manufiicturing  districts,  an 
upward  movement  in  price  is  by  no  means  improbable,  the 
extent  of  which  will  greatly  depend  upon  the  supplies  that 
are  likely  to  reach  us  from  America  and  other  com  produ- 
cing countries  before  the  coming  harvest.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  the  yalue  of  good  red  English  wheat 
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wu  about  60i.  per  qr^  witk  a  piospeet  of  a  ttill  fnrtlier  ad- 
vance, as  the  prerioiu  crop--iiot  onl^  in  this  oonntiy,  bat 
on  the  eontuent^vas  deMcti?e  both  in  qnantity  and  qntlitj, 
added  to  which  a  ooniiderable  demand  for  export  existed 
from  the  Sonth  of  Europe.  Prioet,  howerer,  instead 
of  improfhig,  rather  declined,  ]aig6  inpplies  from  the 
BUek  Bern  and  Mediterranean  baTing  satiafled  the  reqoire- 
meats  of  the  Peninsula.  At  the  end  of  the  first  quarter,  in 
eoniequeooe  of  more  liberal  supplies  from  our  growers,  and 
httger  imports  from  sbrosd  than  were  cskutoted  on,  prieesgsve 
wsy  5s.  per  qr.  on  English,  and  4s.  to  5s.  on  foreign  sorts.  A 
better  demand  however  set  in,  and  by  the  end  of  May  the 
nlue  had  more  then  recovered  the  depression  existing  in  the 
foar  prerioos  months ;  and  at  the  end  of  June  English  red  was 
qaoted  68s.  to  70s.,  mixed  Dsnsig  66s.  to  70s^  Baltic  red  60s. 
to64s.,sndRassian58s.  to6Ss.psrqr.    A  good  oonsnmptive 


dsatsnd  nevertheless  eontinned.  and  in  the  month  of 
prices  appear  to  have  reached  their  highest  point    The  ap- 

"^ — *-  of  the  harvest  at  this  time  was *'-^^  ^-  **■ ^ 

t  weather,  and  the  splendid  a| 


proseh  of  the  harvest  at  this  time  was  ngnaliied  by  the  most 
brilliant  weather,  and  the  splendid  appearance  of  the  wheat 
crop  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  Prices  aceordingly  soon 
gave  wsj;  in  htk,  a  sort  of  weather  psnic  appeared  to  infla> 
eaca  sll  parties  connected  with  the  trade,  and  a  decline  of  10s. 
per  qr.  was  snbmitted  to  befoie  the  sad  of  July.  In  this  lo- 
cality heavy  storms,  attended  with  severe  iooda,  endangered 
the  favourable  iDgtthering  of  the  crops,  a  portion  of  which  had 
eveatosUy  to  be  harvested  in  a  state  hardly  fit  for  human  food. 
Still,  taking  the  country  throughout,  it  is  generallv  admitted 
that  this  year's  crop  of  wheat  is  fully  an  avarage,^Doth  as  re- 
gards quantity  and  qnslity ;  and  this  appears  to  be  fully  boras 
eat  by  the  gmeral,  yet  important,  reduction  in  value.  At  the 
end  of  August,  at  which  unusually  early  poriod  the  bulk  of 
the  wheat  crop  was  secured,  new  English  red  of  first  quality 
WM  worth  60s.  to  6Ss,  old  English  60s.,  Bsltie  red  55s.  to 
SSs^and  whits  60s.  to  68s.  per  qr.  From  this  date  the 
vslne  icmained  pretty  steady,  until  affected  by  a  more  strin- 
teat  state  of  aM»etary  affsirs ;  this  increasing  in  intensity, 
drove  prieee  rapidly  downward  until  the  middle  of  the  montii 
of  November,  at  which  time  we  appear  to  have  resched  the 
k»wnt  poiat,  red  English  wheat  having  been  forced  off  at  45s. 
psrqr.,  681be. ;  Baltic  red  for  46s.  to  48s,  choice  white  52s. 
to  54s.  Since  then  the  gradual  and  apparently  sound  improve- 
Bwnt  in  commercial  mstters  generally,  combined  with  a  good 
consumptive  demand,  partly  arising  from  the  fsihire  of  that 
vslaable  esonlent  the  potato^  the  prospect  of  a  cessation  of 
supplies  from  abroad  of  any  magnitude  for  some  time  tocome^ 
the  tone  of  the  market  has  gradually  improved,  buyers  gene- 
rsUy  ibow  len  hesitation  in  opersting,  and  prieee  have  ad- 
vsnced  on  all  good  useful  wheats  2s.  to  8s.  per  qr.,  at  which 
adraace  we  doee  the  year,  with  a  good  stMdy  trade.  The 
•took  oa  hand  ia  estimatsd  at  74,000  qra.,  against  40,000  qrs. 
Isstyesr. 

Barlit.— ^ne  import  of  this  cereal  during  the  year  has 
been  oa  a  very  liberal  scale,  exceeding  any  since  1850,  being 
2S0,682  qrs.  These  large  suppUee  have  principally  reached  us 
fnm  the  Baltic,  whence  little  has  been  drawn  for  many  years 
psst,  sad  part  from  Turkey,  where  the  cultivation  has  very 
■iieh  improved,  aa  shown  by  the  quality  of  the  shipments. 
This  gram  has  during  the  present  year  commanded  high  prices, 
Ssgiiih  mslting  np  to  the  dose  of  the  melting  eesson  having 
hroaght  46s.  to  48s.  per  qr.  Abont  this  time  arrivals  to  an 
■Imoit  unprecedented  extent  from  Silesia  and  the  Baltic  PorU 
•fected  its  vslne,  which  decKaed  8s.  to  4s.  per  qr. ;  but  well- 
fonnded  accounts  of  eontinned  drought  on  the  Continent  en- 
<lngering  the  crop,  produced  a  speculative  demand  for  every- 
thiag  of  malting  quality,  and  prices  soon  rallied.  Monetsry 
esQset,  however,  having  affected  this  in  common  with  every 
other  srtide  of  import,  the  value  dcdined,  and  at  the  doee  of 
the  year  quotations  were  84ii  to  86s.  for  English,  and  82s.  to 
85f .  for  foreign  oulting ;  whilst  grinding  stands  at  28s.  to  29s. 
for  stout,  and  27s.  to  27s.  6d.  for  thin  qualities.  The  stock  on 
hsad  is  4,000  qrs.,  against  81,500  the  previous  year. 

OATa  —The  import  this  year  eonsists  of  99,600  qrs.,  against 
42,045  the  preceding  one.  This  grain  has  fluctuated  less  than 
say  other ;  prices  scarcely  varied  from  the  commencement  of 
the  year  nntil  April  and  May,  when,  owing  to  the  drougiit  and 
the  bsekwardness  of  the  season,  an  advance  of  2s.  per  qr.  was 
obtsined;  this,  however,  was  of  no  long  duration^  prieee  since 
mng  gradually  followed  in  the  wake  of  other  articles,  and 
chose  CQBsidenUy  lower,  sspeoiallylbr  Ra«iao,  of  whidiths 


BM^or  part  of  tbs  slock  hers  at  pisient  oonaists,  lay  29,000 
qrs.,  against  8,000  qrs.  in  1856. 

Bbans. — Ills  import  shows  a  small  decrease  as  compared 
with  last  year,  the  same  being  67,956  qrs.  this,  and  69,756  np 
to  the  end  of  last  year.  The  deinand  has  been  good  through- 
out the  year,  and,  with  the  exception  of  some  portion  of  Egyp- 
tisn  supplies,  which  went  to  granary  on  arrival,  nearly  all  the 
supplies  from  the  Bsltie  and  nearer  ports  were  realised  ex-ship, 
and  the  stock  is  now  very  light  In  the  first  and  second  quar- 
ters of  the  year  prices  varied  from  88s.  to  44s.,  third  from  4Ss. 
to  46s.,  October  and  November  42s.  to  48s.,  and  the  dosing 
prieee  are  now  88s.  to  89s.  per  qr.,  all  68lbs.  per  bush.  Stock 
9,500  qrs.,  against  about  same  quantity  lut  year. 

PxA8.— The  supplies  have  nesn  very  large  in  comparison 
with  those  of  the  preceding  year,  when  t^jreaehed  only 
4,736  qrs.;  whereas  this  year  they  amount  to  24,004  qrs. 
Although  the  desMnd  has  been  confined  to  mere  consumption, 
sdpplies  have  found  ready  sale,  and  the  year  doses  with  out  a 
small  stock.  In  the  first  half-year  priooe  ruled  from  88s.  to 
428. ;  during  the  foOowing  five  months,  from  40s.  to  48s. ; 
and  the  preeent  vahis  ia  88e.  to  42s.  per  qr.  of  6Slbs.  Stocks 
saudl^say  2,500  qis. 

Clotsb  and  othbr  AoEioui;ruRAL  Sbbds.— During 
the  preeent  year  Bseds  have  been  snbieeted  to  great  floctna- 
tions,  particularly  red  doverseed,  which  early  in  Jannarj 
opened  at  rather  moderate  prices ;  but  in  consequence  of  fine  ge- 
nial weather  prevailing  fhun  the  middle  of  that  month  to  Uis 
second  week  hi  March,  an  active  deoMnd  appeared,  and  waa 
eontinned  up  to  this  period  for  all  deecriptions  of  seeds,  and 
prieee  were  wdl  msintained,  whilst  in  some  cases  there  was  a 
considerable  advsnce,  red  doverseed  having  improved  in  value 
sines  ths  opening  of  the  year  8s.  to  lOs.  per  cwt.  Abont  the 
middle  of  liarch,  however,  from  nnfhvoarable  weather,  the 
trade  was  ahnost  snspsndsd.  Notwithstanding  this  grsat 
curtailment  of  the  consnmptioo,  the  stocks  at  the  doee  oc  the 
season  were  by  no  means  extensive.  The  new  crop  of  red 
doverseed  promisee  well  as  to  quality,  partieulariy  in  Holland 
and  Bdgium,  from  both  of  which  conntriee  we  have  had  some 
arrivab  of  very  choice  seed ;  the  breadth  that  has  been  culti- 
vated, however,  is  said  to  have  been  smalL  In  Germany  the 
crop  has  not  been  wdl  spoken  of  as  to  quality,  in  quantity 
pretty  fidr.  In  France  moderate,  with  an  average  quality.  In 
thia  country  the  crop  at  one  time  was  expected  to  be  an  abun- 
dant one ;  but  in  consequenee  of  the  long  continuance  of  wet 
weather  at  the  time  of  maturing,  the  seed  was  much  injured 
both  as  to  quality  and  production ;  but  it  is  still  thought  thsie 
will  bs  a  tol«rabls  yisid  in  soose  districts  of  rather  inferior 
seed.  The  new  crop  of  white  in  Germany,  whence  we  recdve 
our  prindpd  snppUes,  is  reported  to  be  very  much  short  of 
last  year,  both  in  quality  and  quantity,  particularly  as  respecta 
the  Istter,  and  under  this  impression  prieee  hsve  been  wdl 
supported,  fine  and  middling  old  aced  having  add  the  last  fisw 
weeks  at  higher  prieee  than  such  qualities  would  have  produced 
at  the  doee  of  the  season  and  to  the  preeent  time.  We  have 
had  very  smdl  arrivals  of  new  seed. 

LiNRKBD.—Of  this  artide  our  import  has  been  again  very 
large,  being  only  a  few  thoussnd  quarters  defident  of  last 
year*s,  which  was  the  greatest  import  recorded.  The  year 
commenced  with  considerable  stock  in  warehonss;  notwith- 
standing which,  the  yalue  of  seed  steadil^jr  improved,  until 
Black  £a  qualities  attained  688.  per  qr.  in  March.  Our 
imports  becoming  large  about  this  time,  prices  gradually 
gave  way  about  fis.,  the  value  in  April  ot  Taganrog  seed 
bdng  6^  to  63s.  For  the  next  two  or  three  months  the 
market  fluctuated  to  the  extent  of  2s.  to  8s.  per  qr.  in  favour 
of  sellers,  but  prices  were  generally  well  maintsined  until 
the  development  of  the  financial  crisis  in  the  beginning  of 
October,  which  influenced  the  Talne  of  this  article  very  se- 
verely, and  in  the  course  of  two  months  a  decline  took  place 
on  fine  seeds  of  about  158.  per  qr.  from  the  utmost  value; 
common  qualitiea  suffering  in  proportion,  the  prices 
at  the  doee  of  the  year  being  49s.  to  508.  for  £sir  quality 
of  Taganrog  and  Odessa  seed,  468.  to  48s.  fine  Petersburg 
521bs.,  43s.  to  45s.  for  medium,  while  inferior  are  not  sale- 
able at  beyond  388.  to  408.,  weighed  5 libs.  The  position  of 
of  tha  omshing  trade  during  tne  year  has  been  of  an  nn- 
satis&ctory  nature,  the  value  of  seed  baring  been  kept  up  at 
an  eztraoidinary  lugh  point,  which  generally  precluded  the 
mannfiictnrer  m>m  carrying  on  his  buainess  in  a  profitable 
manner,  the  raw  material  being  so  much  above  the  relative 
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yalae  of  its  piodnce.  The  graat  ML  in  pricei  has  been,  to 
some  extent,  a  natural  consequence  of  this  state  of  things  ; 
and  Tilues  baring  no\7  assumed  a  level  more  in  acoordance 
with  that  of  previous  jears,  there  is  every  probability  of  this 
important  branch  of  our  trade  assuming  a  more  healthy 
condition.  The  stock  in  public  warehouses  and  in  crushers* 
hands  we  estimate  at  170,000  qrs.,  being  more  than  double 
that  of  the  previous  year,  and  a  larger  stock  than  has  ever 
been  held  over  in  this  port. 

LiNSEBD  Oiu^The  stocks  of  tUs  srtide  at  the  ooss- 
menoement  of  the  year  were  light,  the  value  being  about  87s. 
6d.  per  cirt.  An  improved  demand,  partly  ipeeulatiiVb  deve- 
loped itself  early,  the  highest  point  for  the  season  bavio|  been 
attained  about  the  middle  of  February,  when  we  quoted  dose 
upon  42s.  per  owt.,  after  which  a  gradual  decline  of  8s.  to  8s 
took  place,  which  continued  with  occasional  flaetastions,  until 
prices  gave  way  in  sympathy  with  the  raw  material,  as  above 
stated,  the  lowest  point  attained  being  27s.  per  cwt  We 
however  dose  the  yesr  with  a  dight  improvessent,  the  price 
bdng  28s.  Sd.  to  28s.  6d.  per  cwt.  The  natord  effect  of  a 
high  range  of  prices  during  the  year  has  been  a  eoonderable 
fdlinr  off  in  the  extent  of  our  exports  to  the  eontioeDt»  which 
are  7,184  tons,  sgainst  12,649  tons  in  1856.  The  stocks, 
whidi  were  considerable  two  months  ago,  have  been  much  re- 
duced, and  the  low  price  has  attrscted  the  attention  of  specu- 
lative purchasers  for  forward  delivery,  at  prices  about  2s.  per 
cwt  above  the  vdue  on  the  spot,  thereby  showing  a  gresiter 
degree  of  confidence  in  the  article  than  has  been  evinced  for 
man>  weeks  past. 

LiNSBBD  Cakbs. — The  year  eommensed  with  small  stocks, 
and  prices  of  best  Hull-mske  at  £10  10s.  per  ton.  A  brisk 
demand  towards  the  end  of  January,  backed  by  limited  sup- 
plies, drove  prices  op  to  £12  2s.  6d.,  which  was  ths  highest 
figore  they  reached  during  the  year.  Up  to  the  month  of  Jose 
the  demsnd  was  slow,  at  a  decline  of  80s.  per  ton,  when, owing 
to  the  dry  scorching  weather,  they  beoame  in  great  request,  at 
advandni?  rates,  say  £11  for  best  quality,  with  a  considerable 
demsnd  for  forward  delivery  at  5s.  to  10s.  more.  There  was 
little  vsriation  in  the  vdne  for  immediate  delivery  up  to  Oct., 
when  the  floe  sutumnsl  weather,  which  reached  far  into  Dec, 
interfered  with  the  demand,  and  the  vdue  gradually  fell  to  £9 
ISs.  per  ton.  The  stocks  held  by  crushers  sre  comparativdy 
light,  snd  msny  makers  decline  working  at  the  present  low 
rates  of  this  artide  and  oil,  owing  to  the  unremuoerative 
nature  of  the  busineu.  Foreign  of  good  qudity  have  been  in 
fair  demand  daring  the  year ;  these  are  now  im  assail  supj^y, 
a  great  portion  of  the  present  stock  bdng  inferior  in  quality 
and  condition.  The  imports  of  fordgn  this  year  show  a  oon- 
dderable  increase,  being  14,261  tons,  against  9,647  tons  at  the 
dose  of  lut  year.  A  steady  consumptive  demand  has  been  ex- 
perienced throughout  the  yesr  for  all  good  fbrdgn  qadities,  at 
proportionate  prices  to  the  English  manufiMture^  say  from  £8  to 
£8  5s.  per  ton,  for  "  smsll-shsped"  cakes.  An  increased  pro- 
portion of  the  imports  consisted  of  large  Enf^-shsped  cakes, 
which,  on  account  of  their  form  and  superior  qoahty  to  the 
ordinary  make,  commanded  prices  approximate  to  the  vdne  of 
best  English  manufscture.  Towards  ths  close  of  the  year 
srrivals  hsve  been  moderate;  but  the  consumption  of  cakes,  on 
account  of  the  mildness  of  the  seuon,  has  been  equdly  limited. 
Stocks  in  warehouse  are  considered  of  fair  extent,  bong  prin- 
dpally  of  low  qualities,  and  consisting  of  about  2,500  tons, 
agdnst  1,300  tons  the  year  before. 

Rapbsiid.— The  import  of  this  srtide  condderably  exceeds 
previous  yesrs,  bdng  6,1G0  lasts,  sgdust  1,690  and  1,404 
lasts  the  two  prerious  years.  Prices  of  new  German  seed 
ruled  in  the  autumn  months  about  £86  to  about  £86  per  last; 
since  then,  owing  to  the  Isngnid  demand  for  oil,  the  vdue  has 
receded  to  £29  to  £80,  but  these  prices  must  be  considered  as 
nominal,  purchasers  for  the  present  being  quite  out  of  the 
msrket.  Stocks  are,  however,  very  light,  and  with  an  im- 
provement in  manufscturing  districts,  a  better  demand  may  be 
expected.  The  bulk  of  the  imports  has  this  year  been  on 
crushers'  account,  little  appearing  in  our  market. 

Rapesbbd  OiL.^The  demand  throughout  the  year  has 
continoed  to  be  a  purdy  consumptive  one,  and  at  no  time  wu 
there  anything  worthy  of  particular  note  in  the  vdue  or  de- 
msnd of  dther  English  or  foreign,  the  import  of  the  latter 
having  been  on  a  very  limited  scde.  The  supply  exceeding  the 
demsnd  daring  the  fsw  Isat  months,  brought  prices  down  to  £42 
for  brown,  and  £44  to  £45  for  pale  oil,  at  whidi  the  yiMT  doass. 


Rapb  Cakjib.— The  vdne  of  this  artide  has  rakd  i 
slly  the  same  throughout  the  year,  there  having  been  a  Cur 
demand  for  good  green  qualities  at  £6  to  £6  10s.  until  the 
lut  few  months,  when  they  declined  lOs.  to  15s.  per  ton. 
Foreign  cskes  have  fluctuated  froas  £6  7s.  6d.  to  £6  12s.  6d. 
per  t^  their  preeent  vdne,  up  to  £6  16s.  per  ton,  Che  highest 
'  in  March  and  Angust 


Angttst.  Imparts  went  into  eon- 
sumption  as  they  arrived,  snd  there  consequently  has  been  bo 
aoeumulatioB  of  stock. 

Olivb  Oil.— The  import  this  yesr  has  been  8,410  tuna 
against  4,920  tuns  in  1856,  the  prsseot  stock  remsinmg  a 
tnfle  over  that  of  last  yesr  at  the  ssme  time,  FriceSi  as  was 
antidpated,  were  well  maintdoed  with  little  variation  during 
the  first  nhM  months  of  the  year;  subsequently,  in  oonsc- 
quenoB  of  the  reports  of  good  crops,  larger  supplies  than 
usud  of  Bapessed,  and  Coieed  sdes  dising  the  money  panie» 
l^rieee  have  ruled  very  irregular,  snd  are  eipected  to  continno 
moderate  for  some  time  to  come^  owing  to  favonrable  craps, 
snd  from  the  fset  of  the  largest  hdder  at  Naples  rsslising  sU 
his  heavy  stock,  eanaing  a  redaction  in  the  price  of  dioat  £16 
per  tun  free  on  board  from  the  highest  point. 

Flax.— The  import  for  the  yesr  has  been  19,466  tons, 
sgdnst  18,941  tons  in  1866, 14,909  tons  m  1866,  and  18,271 
tons  in  1864.  Of  the  pressnt  year's  import,  8,870  tons  sra 
(torn  the  Baltic,  against  9,080  tons  in  1866,  7,466  tons  in 
1866,  and  4,881  tons  in  1864 ;  ths  remdahig  quantities  wen 
recdved  as  foUows,  vis. :  8,862  tons  from  HoUsiid,  6,688  tons 
tMBOL  Bdgium,  866  tons  tnm  Fraaee,  and  from  snadiy  porta 
295  tons.  The  imports  of  Tow  and  Codilla  amoont  to  8,881 
tens,  of  which  2,828  came  from  St.  Petersbnrg^  and  only  20 
tons  ttom  ArchsngeL  Dising  the  season  the  eonsuBptioi 
has  been  of  a  hedthy  character,  but  ainoe  the  money  psnie 
prices  have  been  more  irregular,  and  the  demand  liniited  to 
the  sctud  requirements  of  the  sphiners,  the  mills  being  put  on 
short  time.  It  must,  however,  he  remarked,  that  during  the 
late  depression  the  Unen  trade  has  suffered  much  less  than  any 
of  the  leading  branches  of  the  manuCacturea  of  the  coontiy. 
The  stock  of  Flax  is  moderate  at  this  port,  and  a  revivd  in 
the  consumption  is  confidently  anticipated. 

Hbmp.— Of  this  artide  the  imports  are  1,675  tons  from 
Petersbnrg,  1,157  tons  from  Riga,  62  tons  fkom  Bombay,  and 
145  tons  ttom  sundries,  making  a  totd  of  2,939  tons,  against 
4,048  tons  In  1866,  8,841  tons  m  1856,  and  2,690  tons  in 
1864.  1^  consumption  of  Hemp  for  roping  purposes  is 
eridently  much  curtailed  by  msny  subetitntes  now  bronght 
into  use,  but  the  short  Hemps,  for  manulhetnring  purposes, 
ars  much  demanded.  The  prices  of  dean  Hemp  during  the  year 
have  been  much  affected  by  the  extennve  speculations  entered 
into  during  the  winter  and  spring  at  St.  Petersburg.  In  addition 
to  the  influence  of  the  late  money  psnic^  the  heavy  stock  of 
clean  hdd  in  London  has  greatly  increased  the  dedine  in  value , 
and  takes  away  any  present  prospect  of  advance  in  prices. 

TALLOW.-*The  largest  proportion  of  our  import  into  this 
plsoe,  which  this  year  reached  8,000  tons  sga'mst  2,160  last 
year,  goes  direct  to  the  consumers,  or  into  the  hands  of  Liver- 
pod  houses,  the  prices  being  regulated  by  thoee  of  the  Lon- 
don markets,  to  a  very  great  extent,  in  which  the  fluctuations 
have  this  year  been  remarkable.  The  stock  on  hand  is  about 
2,000  cssks  agsinst  500  last  year,  and  the  vdue  53s.  per  cwt 

laoN.— Our  imporU  this  year  are  34^000  tons  agdnst 
32,000  in  1856.  The  prospect  of  good  demand  in  the  begin> 
ning  of  the  year  was  ledised  to  some  extent,  a  condderable 
buswess  passing  during  the  spring  months  at  slightly  ad- 
vanced priees.  A  fdr  proportion  of  our  large  supplies  have 
gone  into  consumption ;  but  for  the  last  few  months  the  in- 
fluence of  the  money  panic,  which  from  the  extendve  trans- 
actions with  the  U.  S.  was  first  fdt  in  this  trade,  hts  ren- 
dered business  impracticable,  and  we  dose  the  year  with 
contidersble  stocks  on  hand,  which  can  only  be  reduced  by  a 
resumption  of  activity  in  our  nunufacturing  districts,  and  a 
sound  natural  demand  from  other  countries. 

HiOBS.— The  imports  during  the  year  have  been  very  li- 
mited of  all  sorts  of  continentd  hides,  except  Petersburg  kips, 
of  which  rather  a  large  quantity  has  oome.  Prices  ruled  very 
high  up  to  September  ;  since  then  a  very  rapid  dedine  took 
place,*  and  present  quotationi^  though  in  some  instances  SO  to 
40  per  cent,  less,  mnst  be  considered  nominsl  ttom.  the  ab- 
sence of  buyers.    The  stock  is  small  in  this  msrket. 

Cattlb  BoNB8.^The  import  this  year  is  14,261  tons» 
against  16,200  in  '66.    Fiom  its  ooBUsanMMBt  i  grsdual 
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•dnnee  in  imoet  ol  boaei  tnd  bone  uh  took  place,  arising 
from  a  continued  good  demand  and  alioit  tapplies.  For 
weeks  we  had  no  arriTal,  a  better  market  hafinr  been  found 
tot  the  article  in  France  and  Holland.  Aa  paraut  dropped  in 
tbej  were  taken  np  at  prioea  rtajiag  from  £$  10s.  to  £6  15a., 
and  we  dose  the  year  at  this  last  fifure,  stocks  being  228  tons, 
agiintt  8,000  lattjear. 

Tab.— The  imperU  of  this  artide  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
SMimor  ip  to  September  eontbned  small,  in  eonseqaeaoe  of 
which  the  prioe,  instead  of  mlinc  somewhat  below,  kept 
St  aboat  a  par  whh  the  rates  obtainable  daring  the  eame  period 
hi  London ;  Stoekhohn  tar  keeping  np,  widi  UttlcTanation, 
St  aboat  16s.  perbarrd.  Towards  the  end  of  Smtember,  the 
supply,  through  larger  arriyaU,  becoming  more  abundant,  the 
price  receded  to  14s.,  and  later  in  the  season  down  to  about 
12s.  6d.,  at  whidi  the  artide  may  now  be  ouoted  in  first  hands. 
The  importa,  indoding  Archangd  tar,  whkh  description  in  a 
'  WSJ  does  not  eome  modi  upon  the  market,  reaches  a 
'  98,818  bsrrds,  beinf  is  ezeess  of  that  of  kst  year, 
whiehwM  32,881  barrels.    Of  thuis^port,  aboat  8,800' 


haft  been  leaded  lor  higher  priess,  aad  eoe  pnod  of  aboat 
1,700  banefa  ie  wm  im  oovaeoCaab  ia  sMli  qoantitiei  from 
the  impoftiBg  ship, 

TuipavTiNB.— The  direct  imB«t  this  year  ie  7j858  barvels 
sfftinst  9,37fl  barrds  kst  year;  but  this  affords  no  ciitaioii 
whaterer  of  the  quantity  used  by  distillers  in  this  quarter, 
who  recdfe  by  far  the  greater  proportion  used  by  them  from 
London.  The  value  of  this  article  remained  pretty  steady 
daring  the  first  part  of  the  year,  but  in  the  month  of  July,  in 
eonteqoeoee  of  a  reported  scarcity  In  the  United  States,  priees 
adraaeed  to  45s.  per  ewt.  This  high  Tahie  was  not,  howerer, 
long  ssamtaiBed,  and  the  year  atoses  at  88s.  to  81s.,  with  a 
small  sto^  on  hand. 

WooD.-*Tho  import  this  vear  has  shown  a  hoge  decrease 
on  the  preceding  one,  as  will  be  obstrred  hy  the  tdilas.  The 
demand  tbroaghoot  the  year  has  been  vwjf  languid  at  generally 
dedifiing  prices*  until  they  reached  their  present  position,  a 
lower  Tslue  than  has  existed  for  many  years  past,  espedslly 
with  rq^ard  to  Baltic  goods.  These  prices  are  difficult  to 
quote,  arising  from  the  irregular  nature  of  recent  transactions, 
and  the  result  of  the  distnrbanoe  in  our  monetary  affairs.  The 
stocks  on  hand  are  considerable,  but  not  abote  the  require- 
ments of  a  return  to  a  nominal  eonditioa  of  commercial 
Batters ;  and  as  the  prospect  of  this  is  no  longer  doubtful,  a 
good  demand  is  antieipated  in  the  ensuing  year. 

Shippikg.— The  post  year  haa  been  a  rery  onsatisfhctory 
eoe  for  the  ehipping  interest  generally,  and  Tery  few  ressds 
can  hare  done  much  good.  Our  locd  trade  has  had  more  than 
its  foU  share  of  the  general  depression,  for  although  the  gross 
tonnage  into  the  port  appears  large,  much  of  it  ie  owing  to 
the  rapid  passa^  and  continuous  arrival  of  steamers,  and  a 
more  than  ordinary  proportion  of  ships  arriving,  have  been 
nekbg  vessels,  fixed  at  unremunerative  rates  on  the  other 
side.  The  Ooloaid  trade  has  been  as  dull  as  it  could  well  be. 
FMghts  have  been  aboat  85s.  Ouebe^  and  90s.  to  95s.  Riehi- 
boeto,  Buotouche,  Miramaehi,  Ac^  with  vary  Uttle  doing. 
Baltic  wood  Ireights  have  also  been  scaredy  worth  attention, 
and  have  varied  very  little.  During  the  acason  the  ratee  have 
mled  from  DanUic,  15s.  to  17s. ;  Memd,  15s.  6d.  to  17s.  6d. ; 
Sondswall  and  Holmiund,  19s.  to  20s. ;  Windan,  17s.  to  18s. 
6d.;  Riga.  25s.  to  27s. ;  Cronstad,  42s.  6d.  to  47s.  6d. ;  Wy. 
burg,  Fredrickshan,  478. 6d.  to  52s.  6d. ;  Archangel,  4s.  9d, 
seed ;  Riga,  42s.  fid.  flax.  At  the  dote  of  the  year  seeking 
ships  have  had  to  leave  the  Russian  and  some  of  the  Prussian 
ports  in  ballait.  Altogether,  shipowners  may  be  very  glad  to 
turn  their  backa  upon  1867,  especially  as  there  is  rather  a 
hopeful  feeling  as  to  its  suecessor. 

P.  Beuob, 
Secretary  to  the  Hull  Chamber  of  Oommeroe. 


EXPERIMENTS   WITH    DIFFERENT 

MANURES. 

Some  few  weeks  ago  a  oorreepondent  suggested  that  farmers 

who  had  been  makfaig  experiments  with  different  kinds  of 

manure  should  send  to  you  an  account  of  them,  with  the  ra- 

toUa  obtained,  and  you  expressed  your  willingness  to  publish 


them.  I  take  the  Ubetty  of  reporting  to  you  a  statement  of 
experimenta  made  by  me  on  my  turnip  erope  daring  three 
years,  and  hope  you  will  find  room  for  it  I  vooeh  for  its  ac- 
curacy, everything  connected  with  the  experiments,  firom  the 
wdghing  of  the  manuree  to  the  pulling  and  weighing  of  the 
tumipe,  having  been  done  by  my  own  hands.  I  may  men- 
tion that  none  of  the  manures  were  procured  expreedy  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  comparative  trid,  but  were  all  portions  of 
larger  quantitias  bought  by  myself  or  my  Cither  at  Over  Rok* 
burgh  fhrm. 


1865. 
Shaifc's  Bay  gnono . 
Latham  Island  do.  . 

Hottentot  do 

Fazmpynddnng.,* 
Patagonian  guano  • 
Saldanha  Bay  do.   . 

Peruvian  do 

A  mixture  of  these  guanoi 

1856. 
Patsgonian guano  ...... 

Do.  do.     

Bone  ash 

SaUanha  Bay  guano  ••.. 
Peravian  do.  

Do.      do.  

Mexican  guano  ftom  Mr.  H. 

Do.  and  Peruvian   .... 
Mexican  guano  from  Mr.  O. 

Do.       do 

Do.  and  Peruvian   .... 

Hottentot  guano 

C.  dissolved  bones  ...... 

B.  dissolved  bonee 

Bonedost  

Do.  and  Peruvian  .... 
1867. 
Patent  wool  mannra  •  • .  • 

Patagoniau  guano  • 

Hottentot  do 

Peruvian  do 

Falkland  laland  do 

Superphosphate  (Berwick) 

Do.(Bffr.O.)  .... 
Ammoniacal  do. ... . 
Mixture  of  the  above 
Sawdust  steeped  in 

ohamber-lye  for  6  weeks, 

and  sown  with  a  good 

handful  dong  the  drill. 


Quantity  of 
manuxo. 


4 ewt...  . 
4  „  .... 
4  H  •... 
15  loads  at  8a. 
4cwtM... 
4  „  .... 
4  „.... 
4    „  .... 


6    „ 

84  t, 

« 

6    „ 

4    „ 

6    « 

8    „ 

4  4-5ths  „  . 
6  ewt 

^. 

6i.. 

6    „ 

6    , 

6    „ 

14ibndi.... 
equal  wdghts 


6  ewt... 


7 

4h 

4l 

5| 

8| 

H 
6 


Cost 
per 


Vf  dght  of 
tumipe  pe 


s.  d. 
88  4 

87  8 

88  6 
46  0 
88  8 
87  6 
50  6 
38  0 

81  6 
45  0 
45  0 
45  0 

45  0 
69  0 
45  0 
45  0 
28  6 
45  0 
45  0 
45  0 
45  0 

45  0 
48  0 

46  0 

45  0 

45  0 

46  0 
67  6 
45  0 
45  0 
45  0 
65  0 
45  0 


Ton  ewt.  qr. 
7      8      1 

10  16 

11  10 
18  0 
18  8 
18  4 
13  18 
10      0 


0 

8 
18 
10 
12 

8 

5 
17 

2 
12 
17 

2 
10 

7 
10 
16 

2 
10 
11 


18      U 


10 
14 
10 
3 
18 


17      8      1 


In  1856.— Sown  June  12,  weighed  Nov.  21.  The  plants 
came  very  badly  away;  and»  with  an  anauitable  season,  aad  a 
stiff  clayey  untbained  soil,  the  oop  waa  a  imj  poor  one. 

In  1856  the  braird  waa  good  and  eqnaL  Soon  all  the  bone 
mannios  took  a  dodded  lead,  whi^  th^  kept  tm  about  harvest, 
when  their  strength  seemed  exhausted,  and  their  erops  proved 
defident  Sown  June  11,  and  wdghed  Dec.  2.  The  field  ia 
day,  but  drabed  and  Kmed  the  previous  year. 

In  1857  the  bone  manuree  showed  as  they  did  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  early,  but  without  permanency.  The  sawdust 
ateeping  was  an  idea  of  my  own,  and  will  be  tried  next  year 
onamoraextensivascalabyaaverdfBnnen.  Theeoaisday, 
drained  and  liosed  five  years  ago.  Sown  Jane  18,  and  weighed 
Dee.  9.  An  excellent  erop,  modi  above  tiie  average  of  the 
distriet.  In  each  year  the  tamips  were  of  the  common  white 
globe  variety.  Tbob.  Thomson. 

MOyteld,  Kelto,  Dee.  9, 1857. 
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REPORT    BY    JUDGES    ON    FOWLER'S   STEAM-PLOUGH. 


The  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society's  Premium- 
Book,  publiihed  in  February,  1857}  contained  the  fol- 
lowing intimation  :•— 

"  For  the  prtctictl  application  of  steam  or  water-power  to 
the  ploughing  or  digging  of  land,  £200.  The  mertU  of  the 
invention  wiU  be  tested  bj  its  general  applicability,  by  the  eha- 
racter  of  its  work,  and  by  its  laring  in  time,  labour,  and  out- 
lay, as  compared  with  borte-power.  The  iuTentor  muit  be 
prepared  to  delirer  bia  machine  at  Stirling  by  the  lat  of  Octo- 
ber, and  to  put  is  in  practical  operation  on  anch  farm  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  town,  and  to  work  it  for  aoeh  a  period, 
and  under  aueh  legnlationa,  aa  the  Direetora  may  determine — 
the  object  being  to  teat  ita  capabilitiea  by  continued  work,  and 
not  by  a  mere  ^ow  trial." 

The  utmost  pains  were  taken  to  make  the  premium 
known  to  implement  makers,  In  the  hope  of  securing 
competition;  and  though  for  some  time  there  was  a 
prospect  of  this,  eventually  Mr.  John  Fowler,  Jan.,  28, 
CornhiU,  London,  was  the  only  party  who  appeared. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  named  as  a  committee 
of  judges  to  test  the  merits  of  Mr.  Fowler's  inrention, 
and  to  determine  how  far  he  was  deserving  of  the  pre- 
mium offered :  Messrs.  John  Miller,  of  Leitben ;  James 
Stirling,  C.E.,  Edinburgh;  John  Dickson,  farmer, 
Baughton  Mains;  John  Finnic,  farmer,  Swanston ;  John 
Gibson,  farmer,  Woolmet ;  William  Henderson,  farmer, 
Craigamhall ;  and  Robert  Patterson,  Offers. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Stirling  having  been  6xed  for 
the  trial,  all  local  arrangements  were  left  to  the  super- 
Tision  of  the  Sdrlingshire  Agricultural  Society,  by  whom 
the  farm  of  Stewarthall,  possessed  by  Mr.  William  For- 
rester, was  selected  as  the  place,  and  the  20th  of  Octo- 
ber named  as  the  time  for  tiie  trial ;  and  it  was  resolved 
that,  previous  to  the  public  being  admitted  to  inspect 
the  operations,  they  ahouid  be  privately  conducted  for  at 
least  three  days  in  the  presence  of  the  judges  exclusively. 

Before  entering  upon  a  narrative  of  the  proceedings, 
it  may  probably  not  be  out  of  pkce  to  describe,  gene- 
rally, the  machinery  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Fowler. 
It  consists  of  three  main  parts — viz.,  the  Plough ^  the 
Steam-engine  and  gearing  connected  therewith,  and  the 
Anchor. 

The  plough,  which  is  constructed  to  turn  over  four 
ordinary  furrows  at  the  same  time,  consists  of  a  strong 
framing  about  20  feet  in  length,  supported  at  the  centre 
on  two  wheels,  one  of  which  travels  in  the  last  formed 
furrow,  and  the  other  upon  the  ''  land,"  and  by  adjust- 
ment as  to  relative  heights  on  these  wheels  the  apparatus 
is  brought  into  train,  and  the  depth  of  the  furrow  to  be 
turned  over  determined.  The  two  ends  of  the  framing 
join  each  other  at  a  considerable  angle  at  the  centre,  so 
that  when  the  one  end  is  nearly  horisontal  and  at  work, 
the  other  is  raised  at  an  angle  of  about  35  degrees,  and 
is  thus  kept  entirely  clear  of  the  ground;  each  end  of 
the  framing  is  supplied  with  four  ordinary  plough-heads 
(share,  sock,  and  mould)  closely  following  each  other, 
and  eaiich  placed  so  aa  to  take  in  and  turn  over  a  breadth 
of  10  inches,  or  3  feet  4  inches  for  the  four  at  each  ope- 
ration. The  plough-heads  on  the  two  ends  of  the 
framing  being  in  every  respect  reversed  to  each  other, 
the  machine  does  not  require  to  be  turned  at  the  end  of 
the  furrow,  but  by  simply  elevating  the  end  of  the  frame 
last  at  work,  the  other  end,  which  balances  it,  is  brought 
down  to  working  position,  and  by  means  of  the  two  oar- 
rying-wheels  the  necessary  lateral  motion  of  3  feet  4 
inches  is  easily  and  correctly  given  by  the  man  in  charge, 
and  the  plough  is  at  onoe  rei^y  for  tnrdng  over  saotber 


set  ot  ftirrows  by  being  pulled  in  the  opposite  direction. 
This  pulling  is  performed  in  both  directions  by  means 
of  a  steel-wire  rope  of  about  }  inch  diameter,  passing 
from  the  engine  at  the  one  end  of  the  field  to  the  anchor 
at  the  other  end,  and  back  to  the  engine  again. 

The  eteam-engine  used  by  Mr.  Fowler  is  a  portable 
one,  very  similar  to  those  now  so  much  employed  in 
England  for  thrashing  and  other  agricultural  purposes. 
For  greater  facility  in  getting  into  motion,  and  stoppiogy 
and  otherwise  for  bringing  the  engine  more  completely 
under  the  control  of  the  engineman,  it  is  fitted  with  two 
steam  cylinders  working  on  a  double  crank  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  as  in  locomotive  engines.  The 
cylinders  and  crank-shaft  are  placed  on  and  fixed  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  boiler,  and  tiie  motion  is  carried  down 
from  the  crank -shaft  by  means  of  an  upright  shaft  fitted 
with  mitre  gear  and  reversing  dutches  to  two  drums, 
upon  which  the  wire  ropes  are  alternately  coiled  and 
uncoiled  during  the  operation  of  ploughing.  The  drums 
are  placed  horizontally  under  the  framina:  of  the  engine, 
and  their  gearing  is  so  arranged  tliat  either  can  be  at 
pleasure  thrown  into  gear  with  the  upright  shaft,  so  that, 
while  the  one  is  set  loose  to  allow  the  uncoiling  of  the 
wire  rope,  the  other  is  at  work  dragging  the  plough. 
The  drems  with  the  rope  partially  coiled  on  baTc  an 
effective  average  diameter  of  about  3  feet,  and  are 
11  inches  in  breadth  each  ;  by  means  of  the  connecting 
gearing  already  alluded  to,  the  drums  are  made  to  take 
on  the  wire  rope  at  the  rate  of  firom  2^  to  2}  inches  an 
hour,  equal  to  about  the  rate  at  which  the  pistons  travel. 
The  pistons  being  6^  inches  diameter,  or  33  square 
inches  each  in  area,  and  the  steam  in  the  boiler  being  at 
say  651bs.  per  square  indi,  will  exert  a  tractive  strain  on 
the  wire  rope  (allowing  a  half  for  loss  by  friction,  &c.)  of 
2,140lbs.,  or  nearly  one  ton.  The  engine  and  plough 
being  plaosd  at  opposite  ends  of  the  field,  it  is  evident 
that  the  plough  could  be  drawn  towards  the  engine,  and 
the  first  set  of  the  furrows  turned  over,  by  means  of  a 
single  rope  attached  to  the  ploush,  and  the  other  end  of 
the  rope  coiled  up  on  one  of  the  di  ums  of  the  engine  ; 
but  to  effect  the  returning  draught  it  is  necessary  either 
to  employ  another  engine  with  the  necessary  apparatus 
at  the  other  end  of  the  field,  or,  by  passing  another  rope 
also  fixed  to  the  plough  over  a  sheave  fixed  there,  and 
returning  and  oonneeting  its  other  end  with  the  second 
drum  of  the  engine,  to  work  both  directions  by  one 
engine.  This  latter  plan  has  been  the  one  adopted  by 
Mr  Fowler,  and  the  simple  and  ingenious  apparatus  to 
which  the  sheave  is  attachedis  termed 

The  anchor.  This  consists  of  a  strong  low  wooden 
frame  about  10  feet  long  and  5  feet  broad,  supported 
when  in  use  upon  two  axles  or  rollers ;  on  each  of  which 
there  are  two  thin-edged  wheels  or  discs  of  malleable 
iron,  which  sink  by  the  weight  of  the  machine  to  a  depth 
of  8  or  9  inches  into  the  soil :  they  are  prevented  from 
sinking  deeper  by  the  bodies  of  the  rollers  (about  9  inches 
in  diameter)  coming  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  bearing  up  the  remaining  weight.  To  tho 
framing  between  the  rollers  are  fixed  the  bearings  of  a 
large  horizontal  sheave  about  4  feet  in  diameter,  around 
which  the  wire  rope  turns  when  the  plough  is  being 
drawn  away  from  the  engine ;  the  strain  thus  thrown 
upon  the  sheave,  which  is  double  the  direct  strain 
exerted  on  the  rope  by  the  engine,  is  resisted  by  the  four 
discs,  wlkich,  being  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of 
traction  of  the  plough,  act  like  the  flukes  of  four  power- 
fUanehon* 
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It  wiH  be  apparent  that,  at  the  work  adranees,  both 
the  engine  and  anchor  reqnire  to  be  moTcd  slightly  for- 
ward for  erery  turn  of  the  plough,  so  ai  to  keep  them 
always  in  the  proper  line  of  traction.  This  motion  in 
the  case  of  the  anchor  is  ingenionsly  eCfoeted  by  means  of 
a  small  capstan  or  crab  attached  to  Uie  fhuning,  and 
drifen  by  wheel-work  froAi  the  large  sheare.  The  en- 
gine is  provided  with  a  similar  apparatus,  but  it  is  driren 
by  a  direct  communication  with  the  gear  of  the  engine. 
These  crabs  give  motion  to  their  resi^ctire  machines  by 
slowly  coiling  up  two  small  wire  ropes,  the  other  ends  of 
which  are  fixed  to  pawls  driven  in  at  suitable  points  in 
adTance  of  the  machines  along  the  ends  of  the  field. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark  .that  the  engine  can  be 
made  loeomotiTe,  so  as  to  be  able  to  move  itself  ^ong  a 
road  or  about  the  farm  without  any  assistance,  and  that 
it  can  also  be  so  made  as  to  be  ayailable  as  a  power  for 
thrashing,  or  any  other  work  about  the  farm  requiring 
power,  as  well  as  for  ploughing.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
considered  that  the  circumstance  of  Mr.  Fowler's  engine 
not  being  required  to  travel  the  land  to  be  ploughed  is  a 
most  important  feature ;  and,  in  the  progress  of  im- 
prorement,  it  may  not  be  fkr  distant  when  the  engine 
will  be  enabled  to  do  its  work  efficiently  without  the  ne- 
oessitj  of  leaving  a  comer  of  the  field,  and  thereby 
obriate  the  disadvantage  of  moTing  over  it. 

The  trial,  as  already  stated,  commenced  on  the  20th 
of  October,  on  a  grass  field  consbting  of  a  Tery  stiff 
tenacious  day,  and  in  a  very  unfavourable  state  for 
ploughing.  A  considerable  extent  of  ploughing  was  ac- 
complished, but  the  greater  part  of  the  time  was  spent 
in  the  ezaooination  of  the  various  parts  of  the  machinery, 
and  of  the  mode  in  which  each  portion  performed  its 
part;  and  the  result  of  that  examination  was,  that 
althoagh  the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  in  one  or  two 
minor  pointa  the  machinery  might  be  improved,  the  main 
principle  of  the  apparatus  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Fow- 
kr  is  correct,  and  calculated  to  perform  its  work  in  a 
satiafactory  manner.  On  the  21st  of  October  they  had 
the  plough  put  in  operation  with  tbe  view  of  testing  its 
power  in  accomplishing  work,  and  of  determining  the 
eharecter  of  the  work  itself.  The  operations  were  carried 
on  in  the  same  tenacious  clay-field,  and,  upon  an  experi- 
ment of  sereral  hours,  they  found  that  they  might  assume 
the  work  performed  in  such  time  to  be  about  7  impe- 
rial acres  in  a  day  of  10  hours:  the  furrow  was  in 
length  330  yards,  and  about  6  inches  deep,  and  each 
10  inches  broad,  or  taking  the  four  plough-heads, 
the  breadth  turned  over  at  each  operation  was 
3  feet  4  inches,  and  the  work  was  very  satisfac- 
torily done.  The  cost  appears  to  be  the  following :  Mr. 
Fowler  states  that  four  men  and  a  boy  are  required  for 
his  apparatus :  that  tbe  judges  fouod  to  be  sufficient; 
indeed  they  think  the  work  might  be  done  by  three  men 
and  two  boys ;  the  daily  wages  may  therefore  be  as- 
sumed at  from  139.  to  158.,  according  to  the  rate  of 
wages,  but  say  that  it  is  15s.  A  horse  and  cart  are  re- 
quired to  supply  the  engine  with  water,  unless  in  cases 
where  tbe  water  may  be  had  in  the  field ;  they  have, 
howerer,  to  assume  this  cost  in  the  mean  time,  and  they 
put  it  down  at  Os.  per  day.  Tbe  engine  is  worked  with 
raw  ooal,  and  consumes  in  tbe  10  hours  what  can  be  ob- 
tained at  Stirling  for  6s.,  taking  the  coals  at  12s.  per 
ton ;  oil,  and  other  incidentals,  they  take  at  3s. — making, 
in  all,  a  daily  cost  of  30s.,  exclusive  of  the  tear  and 
wear  of  tbe  machinery  and  interest  on  capital.  The 
judges  have  not  had  sufficient  experience  of  the  ma- 
chinery to  estimate  the  cost  of  the  tear  and  wear,  but 
they  think  that  were  they  to  say  20s.  per  day  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  cover  these  two  items.  The  total  dsy's  cost 
would  in  this  way  be  50s.,  and  assuming  tbe  work  per- 
formed to  be  7  acres  per  day  of  such  land  as  they  found  it, 
|he  coat  would  be  a  little  more  than  7s.  per  acre.   With 


tbe  view  of  testing  this  as  sgainst  horse-power  ploughing, 
Mr.  Forrester  was  kind  enough  to  put  at  the  disposal  of 
the  judges  a  plough  and  pair  of  horses,  but  they  found  that 
two  hones  were  not  equal  to  the  work  of  a  furrow  such 
as  Mr.  Fowler's  plough  vras  turning ;  according  to  their 
own  estimate,  and  tluit  of  farmers  well  acquainted  with 
the  working  of  such  land,  and  with  whom  they  consulted, 
they  are  of  opinion  that  such  land  as  they  had  to  do 
with,  and  at  such  a  season,  could  not  be  turned  over  by 
horse-labour  under  a  cost  of  16s.  per  acre.  Accord- 
ing to  this,  thereforey  there  is  a  clear  saving  of  fully  half 
the  cost  by  Fowler's  plough,  and  the  work  performed  is 
fully  equal  to,  if  not  better  than,  what  could  be  done  by 
horse-labour. 

It  may  by  some  be  apprehended  that  the  allowance 
for  wear  and  tear  is  insufficient,  in  consequence  of  the 
liability  of  the  wire-rope  to  injury  firom  friction  on 
sharp  soils ;  but  the  risk  of  this  is  in  a  great  measure 
obviated  bj  the  facilities  for  preventing  the  rope  from 
coming  into  contact  with  the  ground  at  all.  These  fa- 
cilities are  afforded  by  means  of  friction-sheaves  mounted 
on  small  moveable  carriages,  and  these  sheaTes  are  in 
number  proportioned  to  the  length  of  the  furrow  or  on* 
dulations  of  the  ground. 

The  judges  having  satisfied  themselves  as  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  Fowler's  steam-plough  for  the  ploughing  of 
stiff  tenacious  clay-land,  they  had  the  whole  apparatus 
removed  to  another  farm,  '*  Boll-for-nought,''  also  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Forrester,  and  on  the  22nd  of 
October  had  the  plough  tried  on  a  stubble-field  of  deep 
slluvial  soil.  Ihe  furrow  on  this  field  was  considerably 
shorter  than  that  on  the  other  field,  being  only  220 
Tarda  long;  its  depth  was  7  inches  and  its  breadth 
10  inches.  In  this  experiment  the  quantity  turned  over 
was  at  the  rate  of  nearly  10  acres  in  the  day  of  10 
hours.  The  judges  expected  that  the  engine  wocdd  have 
done  more  work  than  that,  and  probably  it  could  when 
in  continuous  operation ;  but  they  have  stated  the  quan- 
tity as  they  found  it,  and  it  will  be  kept  in  view  that  the 
short  furrow  tends  to  diminish  the  quantity  performed. 
Assuming  the  cost  per  day  at  50s.,  as  formerly,  tbe  rate 
per  acre  would  be  about  5s.;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  cost  of  ploughing  the  same  land  with  horse  power 
would  not  greatly  exceed,  if  at  all,  Ss.  per  acre.  Tho 
saving,  therefore,  on  light  land  cannot  be  so  great  as  it 
would  be  on  heavy  land— or  even  steep  land,  where 
power  is  so  much  required.  The  ploughing  was  very 
well  done. 

On  this  field  the  judges  had  the  apparatus  applied  to 
trench-ploughing,  and  the  work  performed  gave  tho 

greatest  satisfaction,  surpassing  anything  that  could 
e  done  with  horse-labour.  Mr.  Fowler,  in  trench- 
ploughing,  did  not  use  the  same  plough- frame  as  he  did 
in  the  ordinary  ploughing ;  the  one  employed  was  fitted 
up  to  turn  two  trench-furrows  at  each  operation— each 
furrow  was  turned  in  two  lifts,  the  upper  lift  in  each 
case  being  turned  into  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  and 
the  bottom  lift  being  laid  over  all ;  and  from  the  speed 
at  which  the  plough  travels,  the  subsoil  is  so  completely 
thrown  up  and  broken,  that  nothing  executed  by  horse, 
labour  can  excel,  or  perhaps  equal  it.  The  trenching, 
12|  inches  deep,  was  performed  at  the  rale  of  about 
54  acres  per  day  of  ten  hours,  and  at  a  cost,  assuming 
as  formerly,  of  about  9s.  per  acre. 

The  experiments,  in  so  far  as  the  judges  were  con- 
cerned, were  completed  in  the  afternoon  of  the  22nd  of 
October,  having  occupied  a  period  of  three  days.  On 
the  23rd  and  24th  the  trials  were  continued  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  public,  and  it  is  believed  that  those 
who  witnessed  them  were  very  generally  pleased  with 
the  result.  The  agriculturists  in  the  Lothians  having 
expressed  a  wish  to  bare  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
the  operations,  the  whole  apparatus  was  remored  to  tbe 
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firm  of  Stogfaton  Mainii  mar  Edinlrarghy  ponened  bj 
Bir.  Dickfon,  and  there  Mr.  Fowltr  oontinaed  bit 
operatums  for  aereral  dajf ,  with  pratfy  much  tha  same 
resulti.  At  the  aama  time,  it  baa  to  be  notioed  that 
there  were  one  or  two  breakages  in  the  maehineryi 
which  maat  haTe  led  to  some  diMppointment*  bat  these 
breakagea  were  not  saoh  as  to  tell  agamst  the  principle 
of  working  as  carried  out  by  Mr*  Fowler. 

Haring  now  described  the  rarions  trials  gone  into* 
the  judges  are  called  apon  to  eipress  the  high  gratifica- 
tion they  experienced  in  witnessing  the  perfbrmaneea  of 
Mr.  Fowler's  plough,  and  the  reanlts  achieved  by  it. 
They  are  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Fowler  has  satisfactorily 
established,  that  land  of  a  certain  description  can  be 
well  and  economically  ploughed  by  steam;  and  they 
think  it  doe  to  him  to  say  that  he  highly  merits  the  ap- 
probation o{  the  agricnltoral  public,  for  the  ability, 
energy,  and  ingenuity  brought  by  him  to  bear  on  the 
all-important  question  of  turning  the  soil.  In  these 
circumttanoes,  the  judgea  recommend  that  the  premium 
of  jf  200  offered  by  the  Society  should  be  awarded  to 
Mr.  Fowler.  At  the  same  time,  they  do  not  desire  to 
hold  forth  Mr.  Fowler's  apparatus  as  fsultleu ;  experience 
will  in  this,  as  in  all  other  attempts  to  apply  machinery, 
suggest  improTcments,  and,  indeed,  several  important 
modifications  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Fowler  since 
the  trials  now  described  terminated;  neither  would  the 
judges  wish  it  to  be  inferred  from  their  decision  that  the 


apparatus  isj  in  terms  of  the  condition  attached  to  the 
premium,  susceptible  of  general  applicationt  as,  in  its 
present  form^  it  is  not  aTailable  for  land  on  which  large 
stones  are  imbedded,  Nevertheless,  as  Mr.  Fowler  has 
produced  a  maohina  well  adapted  for  stiff  clay  and  loamy 
Boils,  and  consequently  for  the  very  description  of  Und 
the  most  oppressive  to  horses,  and  the  most  expensive  to 
work,  the  judges  consider  that  he  haa  eatabliihed  a  good 
daimj  not  only  to  the  amount  of  the  premium  offered, 
but  to  whatever  support  and  encouragement  the  Society's 
award  can  afford ;  and  the  judgea  would  hope  that  this 
liberal  interpretation  of  the  terms  in  which  the  premium 
was  offered,  will  operate  as  an  inducement  to  others  to 
persevere  in  their  efforts  to  improve  the  machinery  of 
the  farm. 

In  conclusion,  the  judgea  have  to  express  their  ac- 
knowledgments to  the  Stirlingshire  Agricultural  Society 
for  their  arrangements ;  and  to  Mr.  Forrester  for  the 
f&cilities  and  assistance  he  afforded  in  conducting  the 
experimenta,  as  well  as  for  his  great  attention  and  boi- 
pitdity.  J.  MiLLBR,  Chairman, 

John  Dickson. 

John  Finnie. 

John  Gibson. 

Wm.  Henderson. 

Bo.  Patterson. 

Jas.  Stirling, 
^^oumal  of  Agriculture, 


THE    PLOUGH,    OR    ITS    SUBSTITUTE. 


tn  the  concluding  portion  of  our  last  article  we  ad- 
Terted  to  a  point  which  has  often  occurred  to  practical 
men,  namely,  that  the  easy  turning  over  of  a 
regular  alice  of  aoil  is  not  all  that  is  desiderated  in  the 
action  of  the  plough — that  the  whole  work  which  we 
require  it  to  do  must  be  taken  into  account,  and  that 
lightness  of  draught  must  not  be  sacrifled  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  disintegration  of  the  soil.  1 1  is  evident  that 
to  scratch  or  score  the  surfhce  with  two  horses  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  done  cheaper  than  obtaining  deep  culture  by 
the  use  of  eight  horses.  This  refers  to  the  mere  doing  of 
the  work.  But  we  must  go  Into  the  question  of  results,  if 
we  wish  in  the  end  to  ascertain  which  Is  the  cheapest 
mode  of  operation.  If  where  shallow  culture  is  carried 
out  the  profits  bear  a  higher  ratio  to  the  cost  of  work- 
ing than  where  deep  culture  is  adopted,  then  by  all 
means  adhere  to  shallow,  and  discard  the  deep.  But 
so  far  as  experience  points  out,  the  case  is  exactly  the 
reverse,  and  everything,  nearly,  goes  in  favour  of  the 
deep  culture.  It  is  evident  then,  we  think,  that  the 
mere  lessening  of  the  draught  of  the  plough  is  not  all 
vre  want,  unices  this  lessening  of  draught  is  taken  into 
consideration  together  with  the  peculiar  state  of  the  soil 
whidi  experience  points  out  as  the  best  fitted  for  our 
purposes. 

But  supposing  us  to  obtain  a  form  of  mouldboard 
that  giyes  more  disintegration  of  the  soil,  and  requires 
less  power  to  work  It,  than  that  of  any  plough  yet  in- 
troduced, we  have  still  a  difficulty  to  oyercome,  which 
we  have  shown  to  be  attendant  upon  the  action  of  every 
plough— namely,  the  formation  of  the  hard  crust  formed 
by  the  passing  of  the  sole  of  the  plough  oyer  the  soU. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  this  is  a  serious  evil.  How 
to  overcome  it,  is  a  problem  occupying  the  attention  of 
not  a  few  of  our  agricultural  mechanics.  Boilers,  on 
which  the  sole  is  to  run,  have  been  proposed;  but  al- 
though these  vrill  tend  to  miUgate  the  evil,  they  will  by 
no  means  get  rid  of  it.  Bevolving  tines,  like  those  of  the 
Norwegian  harrow,  have  also  been  suggested  to  follow 


I  immediately  upon  the  action  of  the  plough,  and  tear  up 
the  surfiice  on  which  the  sole  has  been  resting.    But 
in  the  attempt  to  combine  two  or  more  oporatlonB  in 
I  one  machine   or  implement  there  is  always  danger 
either  o/  obtaining  work  partly  done,  or  getting  the 
work  done,  if  it  so  happens  that  it  is  good,  at  a  dearer 
'  rate  than  it  could  be  performed  by  two  machines  or 
implements,  each  having  its  own  task  to  perform.  Our 
;  manufacturers  know  this,  and  almost  invariably  act 
i  upon  it    They  have  their  machines  of  preparation  as 
!  we  may  term  them,  and  their  finishing  machines;  each 
I  machine,  however  complicated,  doing  Its  own  work 
t  preparatory  to  that  which  is  to  succeed  it.    And  in 
i  directing  our  attention  to  what  has  been  done  in  agri- 
culture, wo  find  that  the  nobleman  who  has  made 
his  name  fhmous  in  connection  with  indubitably  suc- 
cessful deep  culture,  has  followed  the  same  principle. 
Thus,  convinced  ot  the  advantages  of  a  deeply  pulverized 
soil,  he  has  by  dint  of  experimental  research  discovered 
a  form  of  subsoil  trench-plough,  in  which  a  peculiar  and 
simple  member  acts  upon  the  soil — Uft  untouched  by 
the  plough  of  an  ordinary  principle  of  construction, 
but  capable  of  takine  a  furrow  of  much  greater  depth 
than  is  ordhuully  effected— so  as  to  completely  dis- 
integrate it.    But  although  this  subsoil  trench-plough, 
as  it  is  called,  follows  immediately  upon  the  action  of  the 
plough,  the  two  implements  are  not  combined  in  one, 
with  eight  horses  working  the  combined  implement ; 
but  each  implement  does  its  own  work,  having  each  its 
own  complement  of  four  horses.    And  this  arrange- 
ment has  doubtttos  been  adopted  after  mature  consi- 
deration, and  from  a  conviction  that  the  work  would  be 
cheaper  and  better  done  than  with  the  use  of  a  com- 
bined implement.    But  apart  from  this  consideration— 
the  utility  or  non-utilily  of  the  combination  of  two 
principles   of  action  in  one   implement — the  ques- 
tion  forces  itself  upon  our  notice.  What   necetsity 
is  there  for  the  plough,  in  both  of  those  plans  above 
noticed,  forming  part  of  the  meehanisan  employed  7 
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Grant  that  by  the  use  of  roToWing  tinea  following 
dose  upon  the  action,  and  forming  part  of  the  me- 
chanism of  the  plough,  we  completely  obviate  the  hard 
Croat,  and  that  by  the  use  of  the  "  aabsoil  trench 
plongh,"  withy  its  pecaliar  member  we  obtain  a  pal- 
Terized  soil  to  a  depth  of  nineteen  to  twenty  inches. 
Although  in  this  latter  case  it  will  be  seen  that  we  still 
reach  a  limit  beyond  which  the  pulverization  ceases, 
aDd  the  hard  crust  begins ;  and  that,  although  a  deep 
■oil  with  a  hard  crust  is  better  than  a  shallow  one  with 
the  same  obstruction,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  depth 
should  be  limitedto  20  inches  any  more  than  it  should  be 
carried  out  to  six  only,  as  some  hold — granting  so  much, 
would  it  not  be  cheaper  toemploy  mechanism  that  would 
at  once  eiye  us  a  pulverized  soil,  the  depth  of  which  could 
be  regulated  at  will,  and  at  any  point  of  which  there 
woold  be  no  hard  sole  or  crust  similar  to  that  formed 
by  the  plough  ?  And  which,  in  fact,  is  a  practical  limi- 
tation of  the  depth.  Is  it  positively  an  essential  to 
good  cultivation,  that  the  soil  must  be  laid  over  in 
regular  slices,  and  that  the  weeds,  leaves,  kc,  must  be 
buried  under  Uie  surface  t  Spade  husbandry  is  said  by 
nearly  all  to  be  the  most  efficient;  yet  the  spade  does 
not  lay  the  soil  oyer,  as  the  plough  does ;  neither  as  a 
necessity  of  Its  mode  of  operation  is  a(l  the  surface 
matter  buried  by  its  use ;  and  most  assuredly  It  forms 
no  hard  crust,  on  which  water  may  lodge,  or  through 
which  the  roots  of  plants  may  with  difficult  penetrate. 
That  it  efibctually  turns  over  the  soil,  and  leaves  it  in  a 
condition  fit  for  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  is  ad- 
mitted by  all.  A  careful  observer,  uninfluenced  by  the 
force  of  babit  or  the  trammels  of  preconceived  notions, 
would  be  inclined  therefore  to  ask,  Why  is  not  this  sys- 
tem of  cultivation  carried  out?  And  if  met  by  the 
objection  that  from  the  deamess  of  manual  labour 
the  expense  would  practically  be  prohibitive  of  its 
adoption,  the  answer — ^in  view  of  what  mechanism  has 
efibcted — would  naturally  oceor  to  him  that  tJiis  was 
simply  a  question  of  economy,  which  could  be  solved 
by  introdudag  some  kind  of  meehanism,  when  the 
tame  cultural  results  eonld  be  obtained  as  by  the  use  €^ 
the  spade,  and  at  a  rate  which  would  render  the  opera- 
tion a  paying  one.  But  on  pushing  inquiries  farther, 
our  observer  would  find  unanimity  ol  opinion  in  re« 
ferenoe  to  the  value  of  spade  husbandry  menHy  BominaL 
For  while  max^  say  that  it  assuredly  is  the  most 
effectual  mode  of  cultivation,  it  is  notorious  that  they 
act  as  if  they  did  not  beliere  it ;  and  so  far  from  there 
being  an  unanimity  of  opinion  on  the  point,  we  find  a 
great  diversity,  so  far  at  least  as  the  application  of  the 
spade  U> /arming  purposes  is  concerned ;  for  it  may  to 
some  appear  strange  that,  while  admitted  to  be  avail- 
able for  gardening  purposes,  and  productive  of  good 
results  there,  it  is  not  so  for  the  farm. 

Beibre  asking  oar  agricultural  mechanics,  then,  either 
to  hnprove  tlie  present  plough  or  to  ioyent  a  substitute 
for  it,  it  seems  but  fair  that  agriculturists  should  decide 
as  to  the  peculiar  state  in  which  it  is  desired  to  have  the 
soil— Whether  ploughing,  in  short,  is  esaential.  Or  whe- 
ther simple  disintegration  is  only  required— the  state 
in  which  the  sur&ee  is  left,  or  ito  peculiar  finish,  bebig 
a  matter  of  trifling  or  of  no  importance.  Let  it  be  under- 
•tood  that  a  good  implement  must  giye  two  thing8~(l), 
a  well-stirred  soil,  with  a  depth  easily  regulated^know- 
ing  no  practical  limit,  so  for  as  the  action  of  the  imple- 
ment is  concerned)— and  (2),  a  laying  over  of  the  adi  so 
stirred  or  moved  at  a  determinate  angle,  forming  a  fbr- 
rowed  surikee.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  that  which  is 
wanted  from  the  implement  is  simply  one  thing— that  it 
•hall  give  us  the  soil  well  stirred  and  disintegrated,  with- 
out  reference  to  the  way  in  which  the  surfhee  is  finished. 
Let  the  agriculturist  say  what  he  wants,  and  we  liaye  so 
maeh  faith  in  the  ability  of  our  meohanidani  oi  to  be- 


lieve that  they  will  be  able  to  introduce  something  that 
will  supply  the  want.  It  is  not  fair  to  the  mechanic,  nor  is 
it  good  policy  on  the  part  of  the  agriculturist,  for  the 
latter  to  throw  on  the  shoulders  of  the  former  the  double 
onus  of  ascertaining  what  haa  to  be  done,  and  how  he  is  to 
do  it.  The  best  and  quickest  way  of  arriving  at  the 
solution  of  the  difficulty  will  be  to  combine  the  liuow- 
ledge  of  the  farmer  with  the  skill  of  the  mechanic. 
Bach  aiding  the  other  with  the  knowledge  which  long 
experience  in  their  occupations  has  given,  we  may  hope 
to  see  a  machine  or  implement  introduced  which  will, 
with  no  hesitation  or  doubt  on  the  part  of  the  farmer,  be 
accepted  as  performing  all  that  he  requires. 

The  settlement  of  what  is  wanted  is  the  first  thing 
that  must  be  done,  if  true  progress  is  wished  for.  So 
long  as  we  find  two  great  parties — each  holding  opin- 
ions nearly,  if  not  totally,  irrecondlable — so  long  will 
we  find  that  the  efibrts  of  our  mechanidans  will  be 
frittered  away.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  both  opinions 
can  be  right.  Grant  that  one  ii  wrong,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  all  the  efforta  of  our  mechanidans  to  'meet  its 
requirements  must  bedraply  lost  time,  and  must  incur  a 
needleas  expenditure  of  money.  Better  far  to  decide  on 
the  way  we  have  to  go,  and  secure  the  aid  of  our  me- 
chanicians  to  help  us  on  in  our  journey.  We  shall,  at 


least,  have  the  benefit  of  united  effort.  The  points  of 
the  question  to  be  decided  present  features  of  moment- 
ous interest  to  the  nation  at  large.  We  are,  if  we  read 
the  signs  of  the  times  aright,  on  the  verge  of  the  ex- 
tended use  of  anew  power,  which  in  other  branches  of 
our  national  economy  has  effected  amazing  wonders; 
and  in  view  of  this  probable  use  of  a  new  power,  we 
are  aflfbrded  a  most  fitting  opportunity  of  inquiry  as  to 
whether  the  old  implement  of  culture  is  adapted  to  it. 
We  have  msny  lessons  given  to  us,  in  the  history  of  the 
prog^ress  of  other  branches  of  our  arts,  to  make  us 
pause  to  give  this  inquiry  full  weight.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  power  of  steam,  we  find  that  it  gave  out  its  won- 
drous might  through  the  dumsy  medium  of  N  ewcomen's 
atmosph^o  enghie  ;  but  the  genius  of  Watt  saw  that 
it  could  only  put  forth  all  its  mijesty  through  the 
agency  of  mechanism  adapted  to  all  its  peculiarities. 
When  the  ambition  of  a  Symington  or  a  Fulton 
prompted  the  application  of  steam  to  the  propulsion  of 
vessels,  with  the  power  of  man  they  discarded  his  time- 
honoured  implement  the  oar,  and  yoked  the  giant  to 
the  whirling  paddle-wheel. 

We  have,  at  all  events,  arrived  at  a  point  afibrding 
full  facilities  to  an  exhaustive  inquiry,  as  to  whether 
the  time-honoured  plough  is  the  fittest  instrument  of 
cultivation.  Mo  longer  do  we  find  those  who  uphold  it 
as  perfect.  It  has  acknowledged  defects,  acknowledged 
even  by  those  who  maintain  that  it  is,  nevertheless, 
the  beet  implement  we  can  have.  And  if  we  find  that 
any  modification  of  ite  mechanism,  by  which  these  de- 
fects are  obviated,  bringsabout  a  condition  of  soil  much 
resonbling  that  efibcted  by  other  implements  not  possess- 
ing the  peculiar  features  of  action  of  the  plough,  then 
the  question  will  be  brought  nearer  to  that  point  where 
it  narrows  itseli  to  one  of  comparative  economy  in  work- 
ing of  difi^Brent  implements,  no  matter  what  their  dis-  « 
tinotive  peculiarities  may  be.  That  the  plough  must 
be  modified,  to  enable  it  to  do  the  work  demanded  by 
a  more  comprehensive  system  of  cultivation,  is  obrious 
enough;  and  that  tliese  modifications  will  tend  to 
bring  its  operation  nearer  to  that  of  implements  or  ma- 
chines which  by  many  are  considered  at  present  alto- 
gether heterodox  in  prindple,  not  a  ibw  are  inclined  to 
think.  Chief  among  the  influencea  which  will  necessi- 
tate these  modifications  will  be  the  povrer  of  steam 
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A  PLAINT   FARMER'S   VIEWS   OF  THE    NEW  THINGS    IN   AGRICULTURE. 


Hanson's  Potato  Digger,  made  by  Coleman  of 
Chelmsford.— -This  is  the  netoest  implement  of  note  I 
have  seen,  and,  I  see,  is  called  **  the  implement  of  the 
season."  It  consists  of  a  frame  of  wood  in  shape  some- 
uiing  like  the  Ducie-drag  frame,  but  longer,  and  Is  snp* 
ported  upon  two  large-sized  and  strong  carriage  wheels 
of  wood,  with  a  pair  of  small  iron  steerage-wheels  in 
front,  wide  enough  to  bestride  the  potato  ridge.  These 
are  attached  to  an  upright  stem  formed  as  a  circnlar 
rack,  allowing  the  wheels  to  be  swirelled,  and  alio  per- 
mits it  to  be  raised  or  lowered  by  means  of  a  pinion 
and  winch,  ond  fastened  by  a  pin  through  the  rack. 
Underneath  the  hind-part  of  the  frame  a  strong  bracket 
carries,, by  the  share. stalk,  a  carred  triangular  share  or 
eatting  bpade  (a  Uodding  spade)  which  posses  in  a  nearly 
horixontal  position  under  the  potato-rows,  raising  np 
Uie  whole  mass  fur  the  freer  operation  of  the  rerolying 
forks.  These  consist  of  a  disc  of  eight  two-tined  arms  or 
forks  on  a  horiaontai  shaft,  made  to  rotate  transrersely 
behifid  the  machine :  this  shaft  is  actuated  by  means  of 
two  mitre  wheels,  one  on  the  shaft  and  the  other  on  the 
axle  of  the  driving  carriage  wheels,  both  nicely  corered 
or  boxed  in.  These  wheels  set  the  whole  in  motion 
by  reversing  a  cam  placed  hi  front  of  axle,  and  thus 
permitting  the  machine  to  travel  when  not  in  work. 
The  wheels  are  armed  with  pegs  of  iron,  in  a  wedge 
form,  to  prevent  slipping  in  work.  To  allow  the  disc 
to  be  set  higher  or  lower  there  is  an  adjustment  behind 
for  that  i>arpoBe,  and  the  forward  end  of  the  shaft 
works  in  a  moveable  socket  bearing  on  the  axle  of  the 
carriage  wheels.  The  machine  is  cleverly  contrived 
and  does  the  manufacturer  great  credit.  I  objected  to 
the  sixe  and  coal-shoot  form  of  the  share :  its  very  form 
causes  it  to  clog  in  work,  of  course  adding  greatly  to  the 
draught.  We  see  no  reason  for  such  an  immense  share 
for  such  a  simple  purpose.  A  common  curved  coulter 
with  such  a  share-stalk  would,  I  think,  do  better.  The  share 
is  certainly  a  very  clumsy  one;  and  I  hope,  when  I  next 
see  the  machine  in  work,  to  find  a  great  improvement  in 
this  particular.  I  think  it  a  mistake  to  suppose  it  is 
requisite  for  the  row  to  past  into  this  shoe  or  share, 
and  from  thence  to  be  thrown  abroad  by  the  revolving 
forks :  this  is  not  necessary.  The  revolvmg  forks  work 
at  such  a  speed  that  nothing  more  is  required  than  simply 
to  raise  the  row  to  ensure  its  being  thrown  abroad  with 
great  facility ;  the  instant  it  is  raiMd  the  forks  seise  it 
and  all  is  instantly  thrown  out  for  convenient  picking. 
J  have  repeatedly  seen  it  at  work,  and  such  is  its  power 
that  no  trifling  obstruction  can  interfere  with  its  proper 
working.  It  cannot  on  all  soils,  as  now  arrangc»i,  be 
fairly  woiked  by  two  horses ;  it  mostly  requires  three, 
on  stiff  soils,  to  get  forward  with  expedition.  Tlie 
whole  row  of  potatoes,  haulm,  and  soil  s re  thrown  out 
and  scattered  almost  inconveniently  far  abroud ;  ao  that 
in  some  cases  a  screen  to  prevent  this  is  attached  to  the 
side  by  an  apparatus  for  that  purpose.  I  worked  one  of 
these  machines  on  my  own  farm,  in  the  past  season,  and 
vras  much  pleased  with  the  result ;  for  in  addition  to  the 
dispersion  of  the  potatoes  by  the  forks,  the  soil  itself 
received  a  good  pulverisationi  and  all  roots  and  rubbish 
were  thrown  out  on  the  surface ;  thus  saving  the  cost  of 
a  subsequent  harrowing  and  other  labour.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  assert  that^  with  some  modification,  it  la  a 
highly  useful  implement,  and  will  come  into  general 
service.  * 

Crank-axle  Carts.— I  will  next  make  a  remark  or 
two  upon  this  new  feature  in  our  carriage-department 


of  agriculture.  The  Uoyal  Agricultural  Society  offered 
a  prize  for  the  best  cart  with  crank-axle,  to  be  decided 
at  the  Salisbury  Meeting.  I  took  pleasure  in  examining 
the  carts  shown  in  competition ;  but  for  general -purpose 
carts  I  speedily  descried  they  were  inadmissible.  The 
long  shafts  I  approved,  as  giving  the  horse  more 
power  over  the  carriage.  The  high  wheels  (which  the 
cranked  axles  were  designed  to  accommodate)  are  un- 
doubtedly advantageous  in  point  of  draught ;  but  they  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  disadvantageous  in  other  respects. 
The  shelvings  could  not  be  prevented  pressing  on  the 
wheels  under  a  heavy  burden.  The  usual  height  of  a 
common  cart-wheel  is  about  4^  feet.  In  these  carts  the 
diameter  is  six  feet,  and  some  even  more.  In  loading, 
there  must  be  inconvenience  from  the  height  of  the  sides, 
and  in  unloading,  too ;  for  take  the  tipping,  the  low 
cranked  axle  cannot  permit  the  cart- body  a  sufficient 
incline  to  slip  out  the  load  behind,  and  the  bottom  is  so 
low  that  ofer  many  of  the  roads  in  my  neighbourhood 
they  could  not  travel,  in  consequence  of  the  depth  of 
the  ruts.  The  axle  itself  would  slide  on  the  surface. 
Then  agam,  their  large  wheela  would  continually  throw 
into  the  body  of  the  cart  such  soil  or  mud  as  adhered 
to  them,  unless  prevented  by  high  shelving  boards.  The 
principal  advantage  that  I  could  discover  wss  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  overturn  them ;  the  load  is  so 
low,  resting  almost  between  the  wheels ;  and  their  light 
draught  upon  hard  level  roads— these  are  great  ad- 
vantages. 

MOWING  AND  REAPING  MACHINES. 

Although  this  class  of  machines  is  not  decidedly  new, 
yet  some  of  them  have  undergone  such  extensive  and  re- 
cent alterations  as  almost  to  constitute  them  new  ma- 
chines. It  is  with  such  that  I  have  to  do,  and  that  very 
briefly.  Perhaps  I  shall  not  be  in  great  error  if  I  con- 
sider and  treat  mowing  machines  as  new  machines. 

Mowing  Machines. — Caryl's  American  Eagle 
Mowing  JfacAme.— The  admirable  way  in  which  this 
machine  cut  the  clover  crop  at  Salisbury  quite  took  me 
by  surprise.  I  at  once  pronounced  it  to  be  the  best 
of  its  kind  hitherto  produced,  and  the  awards  of  the 
various  prises  which  have  been  conferred  upon  it  since 
have  fully  borne  out  my  impression.  The  machine  is  in 
most  respects  similar  to  our  common  reaping  ma- 
chmes,  both  in  frame  and  the  position  of  the  cutters ; 
but  in  its  more  minute  details  it  variea  considerably. 
The  most  singular  adjustment  in  it  is  its  first  moring  or 
motive  power.  It  is  communicated  from  the  axle  of 
this  most  unique  of  all  wheels.  This  wheel  is  made  of 
cast-iron,  is  3  ft.  7  hi.  diameter,  and  the  rim  is  11  hi. 
broad.  Throughout  ita  periphery,  and  parting  as  it  were 
what  seems  a  aolid  cast-iron  rim  into  two  parts  or  slots, 
making  a  series  of  zig-zags  or  curves,  which,  alternately 
opening  and  closing,  act  as  cams,  and  passing  over  or  by 
a  ball  or  roller  attached  to  the  cutter-bar,  gives  it  that 
quick  vibratory  motion  so  requisite  to  cleanly  cutting. 
The  rapidity  of  the  movement,  and  iU  singularity,  is 
very  striking,  quite  doing  away  with  spur-wheels,  cranks, 
or  pmions  to  work  the  cutters.  The  whole  is  under  the 
control  of  the  workman,  the  frame  being  so  nicely 
balanced  that,  by  a  movement  of  his  foot,  heoan  instantly 
raise  or  depress  the  knives,  to  prevent  obstruction  from  a 
surfaoe-drain  or  uneven  ground.  "The  knives  are 
acute,  not  serrated,  and  slide  above  fixed  sharp  fiogersi 
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kftTini^  that  a  dipping  or  iheariiig  aetUm  ;  tbey  are  kept 
dote  and  firee  firom  dogging  bf  a  apring  prBsanre-liar, 
and  eadi  kidfe  may  be  nnmewed  off  ana  renewed  at 
pleMore.  The  length  of  the  Tibration  U  only  2  in.,  and 
the  motion  comparatiTdy  slow/'  The  extreme  length 
of  cat  ii  5  feet.  The  machine  ii  of  simple  oonstmctioo, 
bebg  small,  compact,  and  light,  and  of  easy  draaght{ 
and  when  need  as  a  mower  there  is  not  a  cog-wheel  in 
the  machine.  It  is  also  adapted  for  reaping  com,  by 
the  addition  of  a  carred  platform ;  and  a  radial  arm 
sweeps,  by  an  ingenioos  arrangement,  backward  and 
forward  over  the  platform,  alternately  lifting  and  letting 
fall  a  rake,  which  recdres  and  delivers  a  handle  of  oom 
aterery  3|  feet ;  or  the  attendant  can  retain  it  longer 
apon  the  platform,  according  to  the  crop,  at  his  pleasnre. 
Its  weight  as  a  mower  is  aboat  6}  cwt.,  as  a  reaper  near 
8  cwt ;  ita  width,  8  ft.  3  in. 

I  hare  not  seen  this  machine  at  work  as  a  reaper,  and 
my  impresdon  is  unfaTonrable  as  to  its  capabilities  in 
that  respect,  from  the  manifest  relactaoce  the  managers 
show  to  give  it  a  fair  trial  in  a  corn-field ;  bat  as  a 
mowing  machine  in  moderate  crops  of  grass  or  seeds  it 
is  beyond  praise.  The  work  done  is  so  erenly  cat, 
and  so  nicely  distribated  OTer  tae  land,  as  to  defy  the 
competition  of  the  best  haymakers.  In  heavy  crops 
of  grass  I  obserred  the  driTing-wheel  was  oocadonally 
dogged  by  accamnlatiog  grass  or  old  fog  aroand  it,  so 
u  to  prcTont  ita  tarniag ;  this,  however,  was  soon  re- 
liered  by  backing  the  machine.  The  kniyes,  too,  were 
occadonaliy  ob&trncted  by  bard  or  woolley  fog~i.  e.,  last 
year's  ancat  decaying  grass.  This,  howcTcr,  will  often  stop 
the  most  expert  *'  mow-men."  I  merely  observe,  that 
I  entertain  a  high  opinion  of  the  efficiency  and  general 
osefolnesa  of  this  machine,  and  believe  it  will  altimatdy 
obtain  great  pablic  faroor. 

Dbay  akd  Co.'s  Hussby's  Mowing  Machinb. — 
Mowing  Machine  a$  improved  by  Dray  and  Co, — 
This  machine,  so  far  aa  mv  observation  goes,  is  identical 
with  thdr  reaper,  minns  the  tipping  platform  and  fadli- 
ties  for  the  deliTery  of  com.  This  is  all  right.  I  like  a 
oonTertible  machine ;  and  thia  one  certainly  cats  grass 
and  seed-crops  in  very  good  style  indeed.  It  is  some- 
what  smaller  than  the  Eagle  machine.  The  acate  skde- 
ton  knives  cat  admirably.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  this 
work  both  aa  a  mower  and  reaper,  and,  althongh  from  ita 
greater  draught  whilst  taking  less  work,  I  cannot  class  it 
as  eqoal  with  the  Eagle  machine ;  yet  it  is  certainly  next 
to  it  as  a  mower,  and  the  price  is  less,  they  being  j^35 
and  £26  respectively.  It  is  well  worthy  enconragement. 

Lord  Kinkaird*s  McCobmick's  Mowing  Ma- 
CHIMB. — ^Thia  machine  is,  I  think,  very  nearly  identi- 
cal with  hia  reaper,  being  also  minus  the  endless  web 
snd  the  other  apparatus  for  the  side-ddivery  of  corn. 
I  taw  it  mowing  clover  and  grass  at  Sdisbary ;  the 
former  it  did  very  well,  bat  the  heavy  grass  crop  and 
surface  drains  preventCMd  a  fair  trial  as  a  grass  mower, 
which,  in  fair  even  work,  it  would  cut  very  well.  It  is 
much  larger,  and  takes  a  wider  space  than  either  of  the 
above.  The  price  low— j^2l.  As  a  mowing  machine, 
the  breadth  taken  is  against  its  cleanly  working. 

Mazibr's  LfTTLB  Frbnch  Machinb.^I  havo  seen 
this  machine  tried  in  both  departments  of  mowing, 
ndther  of  which  it  would  effect  with  economy.  It  is  a 
compact  little  thing,  but  for  our  go-a-bead  farmers  it 
will  never  do ;  they  require  a  machine  of  greater  capa- 
dty.  It  ia  also  merdy  by  being  deprived  of  its  many 
dums  for  side-ddivery  of  com,  that  it  forma  a  mowing 
machine.     It  takea  a  limited  breadth. 

Rbapimo  Machihbs. — In  thia  department  of  ma- 
nufacture we  have  a  great  increase,  and  many  improve- 
nents.    The  first  1  shdl  name  it  Burgeso  and  Key'0 


Roapor.  This  maddne  ia  fitted  witii  M'Comiok'swdl- 
known  cutters.  The  great  novelty  is  the  addition  of  a 
newly-invented  conical  screw-divider.  This  is  a  large 
peculiar-shaped  roller,  like  a  pavior's  rammer,  which, 
revolving  as  it  passes  along,  readily  divides  the  upstand- 
ing com,  and  lifts  up  the  lodged  for  cutting.  This  it  a 
decided  improvement  upon  the  divider-board,  which 
tears  its  way  through  the  crop,  pulling  up  some  and 
breaking  off  others,  by  which  portions  of  the  crop  are 
lost.  The  gradually  insinuating:  screw  separates  the 
com  without  difficulty,  and  with  less  labour  to  the 
horses ;  and  scarcely  any  is  dropped.  The  screw-roller 
deUvery-pUtform  is  much  as  I  have  heretofore  seen  it, 
but  I  thought  the  width  taken  rather  larger  than  past 
years — t.  e.,  5  ft.  6  in. ;  but  the  labour  to  which  the 
horses  are  put  is  not  excesdve. 

CroitkilVt  BelVs  Reaper, — This  reaper  haa  under- 
gone severd  improvements.  It  is  the  most  useful  and 
convertible  of  all  the  reapers.  The  propulsion  being 
from  behind,  it  can  charge  into  the  crop  at  any  point. 
The  cutting-bars  immediately  precede  the  horses,  thus 
dispensing  with  the  side  draught.  The  endless  web  is 
so  contrived  that  it  can  lay  the  corn  in  a  continuous 
swathe  on  either  side  of  the  machine,  thus  openiug  a 
way  for  it  to  pass  up  and  down  the  field  at  dl  timea 
close  to  its  work.  It  takes  a  breadth  of  6  ft.  9  in., 
which  is  very  great ;  indeed  so  great,  that  two  horses  can- 
not readily  work  it.  The  machine  itsdf,  dthough  re- 
duced in  sise,  is  still  too  large  and  heavy. 

Dray  and  Co,*s  "  Hiw^cy."— This  machine  baa  not 
undergone  any  material  improvement  during  the  past 
year,  except  its  convertibility  into  a  mowing  machine. 
The  tipping  platform  is  a  decided  improvement,  but  it  is 
not  a  very  recent  invention.  The  ddivery  is  behind, 
wluch  is  a  great  hindrance  in  work,  as  the  com  must  be 
gathered  before  it  can  take  a  fresh  boat.  It  is  the  moit 
compact  and  lightest  reaper  we  have,  and  cuta  admir- 
ably. 

Palmor^e  Union  Reaper. — I  have  frequentiy  seen 
this  machine  in  work ;  all  is  done  in  a  traly  business.like 
manner.  The  large  curved  platform  has  a  singular  ap- 
pearance, and  is  provided  with  rollers  to  assist  the  rake- 
man  to  effect  a  good  side  delivery.  I  did  not  observe 
anything  essentidly  new  this  season,  and  to  which  I  am 
trying  to  confine  myself. 

Lord  Kinnaird't  Reaper.— Thh  is  the  cheapest  I 
have  seen,  and  works  well.  It  would  be  rather  more  at- 
tractive if  improved  in  its  manufacture.  His  lordship 
haa  studied  eoonomy  to  a  fault. 

Wray*e  i2ea/er.— This  is  a  one -horse  machine,  and 
came  out  for  competition  at  the  York  meeting.  It  is 
dmilar  in  form  to  '*  Hussey's  Machine,"  and  has  also 
a  similar  back  delivery.  The  novelty  to  be  noticed  in 
this  machine  is  the  ingienious  arrangement  of  its  cutters, 
or  rather  in  its  series  of  knives.  These  consist  of  an 
endless  band  or  series  of  catting  edges,  in  fact  an  endless 
knife,  which  in  passing  very  rapidly  across  in  front,  and 
revolving  fredy  from  beneath  the  frame,  cuts  its  way  in 
a  very  business-like  manner.  The  band  revolves  by 
meana  of  two  horixontal  wheels,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
frame.  In  work,  it  appeared  necessary  that  the  pace 
should  be  quick,  otherwise  it  did  not  cut  wdl.  and 
symptoms-  of  clogging  were  manifest;  and  this  clogging 
was  a  serious  obstraction,  as  it  waa  not  readily  rdieved. 
I  saw  It  tried  thrice  at  York  ;  and  although  the  pace 
was  severe,  yet  the  draught  in  cutting  a  breadth  of  3  fr. 
6  in.  was  not  very  great  for  the  one  horee.  Undoubtedly 
the  endless  knife  contributed  much  to  lessen  the  draught, 
of  course,  there  being  less  friction  than  from  the 
vibrating  motion  of  other  macldnes.  I  was  pleased  with 
the  machine  and  its  working  as  a  whole,  and  believe  it  to 
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poawis  many  pointi  ol  grtit  naefiiliiflM.    I  wish  it  erery 
•ueooM.    Tbe  price,  £30,  ii  rather  high. 

MANUFACTURED  CATTLE  FOOD,  f.  «.,  THOR. 
LEY'S  FOOD  FOR  CATTLE  —  BRADLEY'S 
FOOD  FOR  CATTLE. 

The  manufacture  of  food  for  cattle  ia  certainly  bj  no 
*nd  our  agricultural  papera 
U  of  "  Pood  for  Cattle/'  I 
i  into  the  matter.    I  do  not 
mjateriea  of  tbe  food  pre- 
Esq.,  or  Mr.  Bradley,  and 
■ationa  of  food  are  obtaining 
t  popularity,  I  may  be  par- 
ongtt  the  new  thinga  in  agri- 
_  to  them  aa  such. 
The  great  and  Tery  important  aubject  which  is  here 
inrolre^  is  that  of  animal  nutrition.    Now  aa  this  is 
a  subject  upon  which  I  am  free  to  confess  great  igno- 
rance, I  hope  to  be  excused  making  copious  extracts 
from  a  work  now  before  me,  and  which  ought  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  intelligcnit  farmer — *•  Morton's  Cy- 
clopsedia  of  Agriculture."    The  article  written  by  Pro- 
fessor Voelcker  is  a  Tery  talented  and  instructire  one. 
He  says- 
No  sdentifle  inTettigation  in  which  the  animal  phytiologiit 
engages  is  more  intimttely  eemeeled  with  the  soooeitfal  prac^ 
ties  of  farming  than  the  inquiry  into  the  prooesMi  of  nutri- 
tion.   On  the  views  we  entertain  with  regard  to  tbe  theory  of 
nutrition  not  only  depends  our  success  in  breeding  and  rearing 
stock  and  the  ftittening  of  animals,  but  also  the  economic 
management  and  application  of  farm-yard    mannre.     Tbe 
greatest  interest  and  highest  practical  importance,  therefore, 
belong  to  the  beautifal  researches  with  wtaieh  Mulder,  Bout- 
singaolt.  Damns,  and  particulaily  Liebig,  have  made  us  ao- 
qnaintcd.    We  an  bound  to  admowledge  with  gratitude  the 
services  already  rendered  by  these  and  other  philosophers,  wbe 
have  endeavoured  to  determine  experimentally  the  relative 
value  of  the  different  articles  of  food,  and  to  throw  light  on 
the  still  mysterious  process  of  nntrition.    The  bodies  of  ani- 
mals consist  prindpaUy  of  the  following  parts,  the  composition 
of  which  we  nuet  briefly  eoneider:    The  flesh,  or  muscles; 
the  blood ;  the  fat )  the  akin,  hair,  or  wool. 

Tbe  fleshy  parts,  or  muaoles,  of  animals  consist  principally 
of  muscular  fibres  and  oontaiBi  besides,  osUular  tiaaoe,  nervous 
substance,  blood  and  lymphatic  vessels,  and  an  aeid  juice.  lu 
this  juice  is  found  a  peculiar  organic  base,  called  kreotine,  also 
lactic  and  ioosinic  acid,  albumen,  the  sapid  or  taste-gi?ing  in- 
gredients of  flash,  and  iaorgante  matter,  prinoipally  salu  of 
potash  and  phosphates  of  lime  and  magneaia. 

Chemically  coo»dered,  animal  bodlea  may  thus  be  re< 
presented  as  consisting  ot— 

I  St.    Organic  matters  free  from  nitrogen  (fat). 
2nd.  Organic  substances  rich  in  nitrogen  (fibrin,  albu- 
men, &c). 
8rd.  Inorganic   salta  (chloride  of  sodium,  phosphate 

of  lime,  salta  of  potash). 
4th.  Water. 
These  constituents  the  animal  can  only  have  derived  from 
the  food  with  which  it  is  fed,  or  from  the  air,  in  which  a 
portion  at  least  of  the  organic  elements  occur ;  but  as  we  all 
Know  that  life  is  not  supported  bv  air,  the  food  naturally  is 
regarded  aa  the  sonree  from  whicn  the  constituent  parts  of 
the  animal  body  are  derived. 

Professor  Piayfair,  In  aniyther  part  of  thia  Taluable 
work  on  diet,  says — 
All  food  may  be  dirided  into  three  groups  :— 
1st.  Flesh-forming  substanoes. 
2nd.  Heat-giving  ingredients. 
3rd.  Mineral  matter  for  the  production  of  bones  and 
inorganic  ingredients  of  ncah  and  blood. 
These  three  groups  exist  in  all  kinds  of  vegetable  food 
adapted  for  the  nutrition  of  animals.    It  is  therefore  ea^ 
to  tabulate  the  principal  substances  used  for  human  nntn- 
tion,  so  as  to  show  their  relative  value. 
Apart  of  which  I  extract,  as  showing  the  composition 
100  parte  o   food  as  it  occurs  in  commerce— 
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The  column  exhibiting  the  amount  of  flesh-forming  prin- 
ciples in  the  food  is  a  very  close  approximation  to  the 
true  nutritive  value. 

I  have  taken  these  extracts  with  the  view  of  showmg 
that  in  the  hands  of  a  good  practical  chemist  a  prepara- 
tion or  compound  of  Ingredienta  made  from  the  above 
articles  of  food  named,  and  other  sources,  may  consti- 
tute one  of  our  most  valuable  resources  for  the  fattening 
of  cattle  and  the  nutrition  of  other  animals.  I  am 
generous  enough  to  give  Meaars.  Thorley,  Bradley,  and 
others,  credit  for  making  the  attempt  to  provide  for  this 
want  in  our  new  order  of  things.  I  regret  that  just  at 
this  moment  I  cannot  lay  my  hand  upon  any  analysis  of 
the  locuat  or  Carib  bean,  which  is  so  generally  well 
spoken  of,  aa  adding  nutrittre  value  to  many  compounds. 
I  presume  these  manufacturers  of  cattle  food  w^  know 
ita  value ;  for  if  one  might  judge  from  olfactory  axami* 
nation,  it  forma  no  ineonsiderable  portion  of  their 
mizturea.  I  find  no  fault  with  their  prepared  or  *'  io- 
vented"  food,  their  *^  invaluable  compound"  <«  invented 
by  the  aole  proprietor."  &e.  i  I  believe  them  to  be  good 
and  serviceable ;  all  I  deaire  ia  to  guard  my  brother- 
farmers  against  *<  paying  too  mach  for  their  whistle. 
Thorley's  Food  is  sold  in  cases  containing  448  packages, 
each  package  one  feed,  at  a  cost  of  568.  per  case,  or  the 
same  quantity  in  casks  at  50s.  Bradley  sells  his  horse 
and  cattle 'food  at  428.  per  cwt.,and  his  pig  food  at  248. 
per  cwt.  Mr.  Thorley  docs  not  give  us  the  weight  of 
bis  packages.  I  am  now  purchasing  barley-meal  at  lOs. 
6d.  per  cwt.,  the  best  linseed-cake  at  10s.  6d.  per  cwt., 
and  Carib  beans  at  Ss.  fid.  per  cwt.  These  are  really 
great  contrasts  in  price ;  but  of  course  I  do  not  compare 
their  relative  values  with  these  new  things  in  apricul* 
ture  ;  in  fact  I  know  nothing  about  them,  more  parti- 
cularly as  to  their  composition.  Those  samples  coming 
under  my  examination  appeared  to  oonsist  of  a  rather 
coarae  flour  of  a  yellowish  colour*  having  the  peculiar 
rancid  smell  of  the  Carib  bean  alluded  to  above.  I 
have  no  doubt  whatever  that  a  judidoua  admixture  of 
Indian  oorn-meal  (maiae),  barley,  bean,  pea,  or  oat 
meals,  together  with  Caiib  ^ean  or  linseed-meal,  and 
similar  subatanoea,  doea  constitute  a  good  article  of  food, 
of  highly  nutritioua  and  fattening  quality.  My  aim  in 
forwarding  this  paper  will  be  fully  answered  if  it  should 
lead  any  of  your  readers  to  make  foil  inquiry  as  toth 
nature  of  these  Undf  of  food,  and  their  value,  befor 
making  thdr  pnrdiasef . 
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MILK. 

[TRANbL-ATKD  FROM  TUJ5  f^IMCBt] 

ORDINARY    MILK— THE   MILK   OP   SPAYED    COWS. 


Notwithitalidliiff  the  important  place  milk  occnpies  as  an 
article  of  diet,  aotbing  is  mora  common  than  milk  of  poor 
qMlitj.  The  coaditioBa  mider  which  milk  is  produced  ez- 
pliui  th»  nmieae  of  goNDd  milk. 

If  If*  eminiiaft  tha  milk  of  a  certain  Dumber  of  cowa  in 

tha  country,  w#  fiad  nnited,  lat»  the  milk  of  cowa  that  calved 

ten,  fiheen,  tweutj^or  tbirtj  dayt  previoua  (*).    2nd.  The 

mOk  of  cows  in  heat,  and  etiaentially  preiadicial  to  health. 

3rd.  The  milk  of  cows  with  calf  (f).    4th.  and  as  an  ex- 

5    ception.  A  small  quantity  of  good  milk— that  is,  milk  from 

'    cows  that  have  calved  five  or  six  weeks  previoos,  and  which 

'   are  neither  in  heat  nor  in  a  state  of  gestation.    It  is  there- 

Lfore  seen  that  milk  is  in  most  part  of  mediocre  quality, 

ar  of  a  nature  onfiivourable  in  respect  to  hygiene :  and  yet 

^iamUk,lnDiBfaedbriamMra,  smrpanea  by  hr  the  milk 

from  cowa  kept  im  itablaa  in  the  ohy. 

Tha  caoditaen  vader  whiob  cowa  in  dty  atables  are  kasi 
prodnoea  another  cause,  gimve,  serkHia.  which  greatly  ados 
to  the  poor  quality  of  milk  above  deaignated^wa  mean 
polmooaxy  consumption,  bv  which  a  large  number  of  cowa 
are  attacked.  Has  it  not  been  stated,  in  fact,  by  veterinary 
.  phyticiana,  that  one-half  at  least  of  the  cows  kept  in  atablea 
m  Paria  are  phthisical  ? 

Is  it  not  eyident  that  such  milk  ia  not  only  deprived  of 
iti  antritive  qualitiea,  bat  is  very  inhirioas  to  health  P  and 
tha  water,  which  in  tha  retail  ia  added  to  this  milk,  aa- 
laradly  doaa  not  redeem  tha  cdgiiial  vices. 

In  regard  to  the  altamtioosin  odUc  ariaing  froan  tha  man- 
ner in  which  the  cows  j^rcdnoiog  it  are  kept,  it  ia  difficalt 
to  estimate  them,  otherwise  than  by  their  taste.  As  to 
milk  diluted  with  water,  consumers  can  easily  prove  this 
£rand.  A  firat  means  consists  in  the  cmDloyment  of  a  small 
initrument,  aimple  and  of  small  cost^  called  galactometer  or 
mBk  weigher.  Plunged  into  the  milk,  it  indicates  exactly, 
by  its  diviaiona,  the  quantity  of  water  which  has  beeo 
added,  whether  a  craarter,  or  a  third,  or  a  half:  far  it  Is  not 
im  that  ailk  is  duated  ia  the  ktter  proportten  t  Or  a 
oirtaiB  quantity  of  milk  may  be  lefb,  to  remain  for  six  or 
eight  hoars,  in  a  cylindrical  glaaa  vaae  called  a  gauge,  or  in 
an  ordinary  ^ass :  after  this  la|Me  of  time,  thecreem  which 
has  risen  to  the  snrfiice,  and  which  is  distinguished  by  iU 
colour,  reveals  by  its  thickness,  and  sdll  more  by  the  resis- 
tance it  preaenta  on  touching  it,  the  butter  quahty  of  the 
milk,  that  ia,  iCa  riehncas  in  the  piinciplea  proper  fcr  the 
extraction  of  batter. 

in  the  eatabUshnent  we  have  founded  in  Pans  under 
the  name  of  ^  Dodcmodtk  de  U  vie  a  bom  mareh$  (t),''  the 
trade  in  milh  haa  extended  considerably.  Although  the 
J)ock  delivers  to  consumers  milk  which  is  obtained  from  the 
country  only,  and  rejects  the  milk  which  tum»  in  the  opera- 
tion of  boiling,  it  is  often  complained  that  the  milk  bought 
ofthei)ic*hM  tomed.  We  will  take  this  opportnnity  to 
observe,  that  the  best  and  pureat  milk  will  tarn  under  the 
inflaence  of  a  chan^pe  of  temperature,  improper  care,  and  the 
employment  of  an  improper  ^n  or  vaae,  etc.  (§) ;  that  the 
administration  of  the  Doek  nuffht  prevent  the  decompesitioiL» 
accidental  moreover,  of  its  muk  b  v  adding  water,  or  the 
bicarbonate  of  soda;  but  this  establishment,  limiting  itself 
to  selling  pure  milk,  leaves  it  to  the  consumer  to  add  jthese 
articles. 
As  it  is  in  bad  spirit  to  indicate  an  evil  wiUurat  pointing 


*  It  Is  koomi  that  eoive*  milk  Is  not  food  for  deaeetle  use  tUI 
a  Bioatti  er  Ave  weeks  after  calf  lof ;  and  it  is  well  fcaowa  that 
fumtn  pot  away  their  calves  eiaht  or  ten  dajs  after  birth. 

t  TU^  milk  generally  predotnlnates.  as  It  Is  common  to  milk 
lato  theslith  and  even  Into  tbe  seveolh  saonUiel  gesuUoa. 

1  Eu«  de  CrolsMnt,  No.  44,  PatIs. 

)  One  pNcaailon  we  would  rscommend ;  that  is,  to  avoid 
pladnff  tiM  milk  over  a  biasing  ilia,  but  to  submit  U  to  tbeaothm 
ofamlldftw. 


out  the  remedy ;  and,  having  proved  the  poor  and  often 
bad  qualities  of  ordmory  milk,  we  are  happy  to  speak  of 
milk  of  an  exeelleat  quality,  which  is  yet  unknown  to  con- 
sumers, and  of  which  the  Ihek  modele  de  la  me  a  bon  marcke 
haa  the  honour  of  popularising  the  uae. 

TUB  MILK  07  8PATBD  COWS. 

This  milk  is  produced  from  cows  which,  after  the  fifth  or 
sixth  gestation,  and  fire  or  six  weeks  after  calving,  under- 
go an  operation  which  consists  in  the  ablation  of  the  ovaries, 
thus  rendering  the  cows  henceforth  incapable  of  reproduc- 
tion (*).  From  this  time,  as  happens  hi  regard  to  the  ox, 
the  animal  changea  in  nature,  and  its  milk,  which  we  have 
named  milk  of  spayed  (iait  de  fttMveaaea),  ia  free  from  all 
perturbations.  The  spayed  cow  does  not  undergo  those 
disturbances  arising  from  boins  in  heat*  from  geatatioo,  and  - 
parturition ;  she  ia  free  from  tnose  causes  wnich  produce 
such  evil  effects  in  the  quality  of  milk. 

In  this  new  condition  of  the  cow  her  milk  becomes  regu- 
lated, and — which  is  important  to  the  farmer— lactation  is 
maintained  in  fUl  quantity  for  a  year  at  least,  and  is  pro- 
longed, diminishing  in  quantity  but  increasing  in  quality, 
two  and  even  three  years,  when  she  Is  not  too  old  and  is 
properly  kept  When  hictatien  has  ceased,  the  cow,  which 
has,  by  a  qoiet  and  reposed  life,  become  oonaiderably  in- 
creased in  flesh,  may  he  delivered  to  the  butcher  in  periect 
condition,  and  the  meat  is  superior  to  that  of  ordinary  cows. 
By  generalising'  the  spaying  of  cows  after  the  fifth  or  sixth 
gestation,  there  woula  be  introduced  into  common  use  milk 
of  an  irreproachable  quality. 

The  milk  of  spayed  cows  gives  more  cream  than  ordinary 
milk  ;  it  is  also  richer  in  casein,  which  constitutes— a  fact 
generallv  unknown— the  most  nourishing  part  of  milk. 
Hence  the  superior  quality  of  the  milk.  The  butter  extrac- 
ted directly  from  the  milk  is  delicious  in  taste :  it  testifies 
to  the  amount  and  richneu  of  the  casein  it  contains. 
This  milk  offers  pfodooa  resourcea  for  the  artificial  nursing 
of  intuits :  it  might  be  aaaerted  that  they  will  be  better 
nourished  ;  for  toe  nourishment  of  infimts,  who  give  it  the 
preference  over  other  milk.  (t)>  we  do  not  douot  that  the 
milk  of  spaved  cowa  will  be  principally  used. 

Such  is  tne  milk  which  the  Ihck  delacieabgn  nutrcke  now 
introduces  for  consumption. 

This  milk,  the  production  of  which  for  a  long  time  yet 
will  be  £&r  firom  meeting  the  wants  of  those  who  appreciate 
its  excellent  qualities,  sells  for  a  higher  price  than  ordinary 
milk  ;  for  it  is  necessary  to  pay  a  higher  price  to  the 
fanner  either  to  overcome,  by  the  advanmge  cmered  them, 
the  leaistaace  which  routine  alwaya  opposes  to  the  best 
discoveries,  or  to  oompensate  for  the  risk  of  mortality 
which  the  cow  undeiigoea  in  the  operation  of  apaying. 

If,  as  we  doubt  not,  the  milk  of  apayed  cows  takes  the 
place  in  domestic  economy  it  should  occupy,  the  Dock  is  as- 
sured of  satisfying  gradually  the  exigencies  of  the  consump- 
tion, bv  the  numerous  operations  it  is  causing  to  be  made 
from  the  present  time.  Dblamarrx, 

Proprietor  of  the  Thck  modele  delavieabon  marcke, 

*  Tbe  spaying  ofeowi  was  known  in  remote  antiquity.  In 
modem  timet  the  pracUee  of  this  operation,  with  the  daslgn  of 
iooreasing  the  qoaltty  of  tha  milk  of  cowB.dat«a  back  bat  about 
twenty-flva  yaars.  It  was  appllad  with  advantase  In  the  produc 
Uon  of  mUk  in  1880,  by  Mr.  Winn,  of  Natches,  IfiniMlppi,  U.  S.; 
bat  Mr.  Winn  and  his  miccMaorsproeeeded by  the  ceaartan  opera* 
tkw,  vhleh  pretentad  aerioas  dlflftealtles,  and  was  often  foUowed 
by  the  death  of  the  anlmaL  At  the  present  time,  by  a  pro- 
oeeding  recently  diioov«red.  a  skilful  veterinary  surgeon,  M. 
(Earlier,  exeeatea  this  operatioa  without  an  external  inclilon,  and 
reodOTt  iheehaaoea  of  mortality  moeh  less. 

t  All  persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  tasting  milk,  readily  re- 
eognlse  the  milk  of  spayed  cows  by  Its  more  unctoooi  and 
sweeter  taste. 
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STALL  FEEDING  OF  CATTLE, 


The  recent  discussions  io  the  Farmers'  Clab  Honse  in 
London  on  the  snbject  of  farm  buildings,  and  more  es- 
pecially of  the  parts  that  are  destined  to  accommodate 
the  fattening  of  cattle,  having  terminated  in  no  special 
adoption  or  recommendation  on  that  point,  I  am  induced 
to  make  a  few  obsefTations  on  the  subject,  as  it  is  a  part 
of  arrangement  of  a  ?ery  chief  importance  in  the  de- 
signing of  improved  farmeries.  I  have  erer  been  of  opi- 
nion that  open  yards  with  shelter  sheds  form  the  best 
accommodation  for  fatting  animals,  and  I  peroeiTe  that 
Mr.  Baker,  of  Writtle,  is  of  the  same  opinion,  after  all 
that  has  been  spoken  and  written  on  the  subject  I  am 
pleased  with  Mr.  Baker's  judgment,  as  his  authority 
weighs  bcarily  on  all  points  of  enlightened  agriculture. 
It  is  impossible  to  see  what  advantage  an  animal  con- 
fined in  a  box  or  single  stall  can  enjoy  over  two,  three, 
or  four  together  in  an  open  yard  provided  with  a  shelter 
sh^d,  raclu  for  straw,  and  cribs  for  roots.  I  remember 
having  seen,  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  a  feeding  shed  with 
single  boxes,  on  the  farm  of  Wark,  near  Coldstream,  on 
the  English  side  of  the  Tweed,  which  was  designed  and 
used  by  the  celebrated  Cullcys,  who  for  a  long  time 
fiourished  on  that  farm.  The  turnips  were  given  to  the 
animal  through  u  spout-hole  in  the  front  wall,  and  the 
space  barely  allowed  the  beast  to  turn  round,  who  could 
enjoy  no  exercise.  The  position  was  dull,  cold,  and  un- 
comfortable, and  the  plan  never  advanced  into  use,  and 
was  not  approved  even  on  the  farm  where  it  was  seen. 

Two  of  the  largest-sized  animals  of  any  breed  are 
most  beneficially  provided  in  an  open  yard  with  a  shel- 
ter shed,  and  three  or  four  of  the  medium-sized  will  do 
equally  well  in  that  accommodation.  The  aspect  of  the 
yards  must  front  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  be  shone 
upon  by  the  sun  during  some  hours  of  the  day.  When 
filled  with  meat,  the  beasts  lie  down  and  bask  in  the  yard 
iu  fine  weather ;  and  during  rains  and  storms,  retire  into 
the  shed,  and  repose  undisturbed  and  under  shelter.  In 
wet  and  stormy  countries,  it  will  be  advantageous  that 
the  animals  eat  under  cover  of  the  shed,  and  for  this 
purpose  it  is  contrived  that  a  railway  runs  aJong  the  wall 
of  Uie  sheds,  and  discharges  the  turnips  through  spout- 
holes  in  the  wall  into  the  cribs  placed  in  the  shed  ;  but 
in  most  cases  the  roots  are  placed  in  cribs  with  latticed 
bottoms,  and  the  straw  in  an  open  rack. 

Two,  three,  or  four  beasts  of  any  size  are  most  con* 
TenientJy  fattened  in  this  way ;  but  with  Scotch  cattle  a 
difierent  arrangement  is  required.  The  larger  breeds 
may  be  treated  as  Bnglish  cattle  ;  but  the  small  beasts, 
called  Kyloe  or  the  West  Highland  cattle,  of  which  there 
are  several  varieties,  are  so  very  restless  in  temper  and 
pugnacious  in  disposition,  that  the  tying  system  in  stalls 
becomes  eligible,  and  even  imperatively  necessary.  These 
animals  require  to  be  wintered  for  two  years — the  first, 
they  may  run  in  an  open  yard  and  shed  in  six,  eight,  or 
ten  together,  and  be  half  fattened  on  untopped  turnips 
and  straws  in  racks;  the  second,  the  beasts  are  tied  to 
stalls  in  double  trevises,  and  are  fully  fed  with  topped 
turnips,  beginning  in  November,  and  will  be  finished  in 
March  and  April.  The  very  small  Highland  cattle  may 
be  fattened  iu  yards,  but  the  Argyle  and  Dunrobie 
breeds  require  to  be  tied  in  stalls.  And  vrith  this  view 
every  feeding  farm  should  be  provided  with  a  fattening 
shed  along  with  the  open  yards  for  the  purpose. 

A  yard,  including  the  shed,  of  60,  70,  or  80  feet  long 
and  30  wide,  vrill  accommodate  2,  3|  or  4  beasts,  as  it 


may  be  built.  The  shed  b  20  fret  wide,  and  has  a 
square  front  opening  of  12  feet.  The  bottom  slopes 
outwards,  in  order  to  provide  a  dry  bed,  by  discharging  all 
moisture  to  the  yard ;  the  roof  is  filled  with  loose  straw 
from  the  level  of  the  walls  to  the  top  ridge,  supported 
by  beams  apart  at  the  neoessary  distances.  This  filling 
prevents  the  cold  of  the  otherviise  empty  spaoe ;  and  the 
openings  of  the  loose  straw  allows  the  passage  of  air, 
without  the  dose  confinement  of  a  ceiled  roof.  The 
bottom  of  the  yards  slopes  to  the  gateway  in  the  interior 
of  the  farmery,  to  which  the  urine  falls,  and  escapes  in 
an  open  gutter  to  the  south  front  of  the  farmery,  where, 
being  received  by  an  iron  grate  into  a  covered  drain,  it 
is  conveyed  to  a  tank,  and  absorbed  by  earths,  or  pre- 
pared as  liquid  manure.  But  the  strawy  litter  of  the 
yards  will  in  most  cases  absorb  all  the  urinary  faces ; 
and,  after  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  sub- 
ject of  liquid  manure,  the  best  use  of  it  is  in  that  way. 
I  have  for  many  years  advocated  the  cutting  into  short 
lengths  of  all  straws  used  for  litter ;  that  the  yards  be 
thinly  and  frequently  strewn  with  the  cut  straw ;  and 
that  mixed  excrements  be  all  lifted  and  carried  in  a 
fresh  condition  to  the  prepared  land  for  turnips,  be 
covered  in  broadcast  by  one  ploughing,  and  subse- 
quently mixed  with  the  soil  by  the  workings  of  Finlay- 
son's  harrow  lengthwise  and  crosswise.  Fresh  dang  is 
superior  in  effect  to  the  mixen  of  fermented  heaps :  the 
specific  caloric,  or  animal  heat,  of  freshly  voided  fnoes 
is  much  more  efficacions  than  the  production  of  artificial 
fermentation.  Whatever  the  cause  may  be,  the  fact  is 
certain. 

The  proposed  design  of  roofing  over  the  entire 
farmery,  like  the  terminus  of  a  railway,  may  not  be 
eligible  ifor  the  purposes  of  agriculture.  The  exclusion 
of  the  rays  of  the  sun  will  render  the  whole  area  cold 
and  ungenial ;  and  it  seems  necessary  that  the  waroath 
of  that  luminary  be  applied  to  all  objects  of  organized 
life.  An  open  yard,  for  necessary  heat  and  occasional 
exercise,  with  a  shed,  to  which  to  retire  for  shelter  from 
rains  and  storms,  appears  to  be  the  best  arrangemeot 
that  has  yet  occurred. 

The  very  superior  quality  of  the  turnips  and  the 
straws  over  Scotland  and  tha  North  of  England  fitteos 
into  prime  beef  the  cattle  of  these  countries,  and  no 
variety  of  food  is  ever  proposed.  In  South  Britain 
other  kinds  of  food  are  used,  which  require  boxes  to 
be  placed  in  the  yards  or  sheds,  from  which  the  beasts 
can  eat  the  meat.  The  shed  may  afford  a  cover  for  that 
purpose. 

The  piggery  and  poultry  yards  are  best  in  being 
wholly  disjoined  from  the  farmery,  and  placed  on  some 
side  of  it,  or  in  the  south  front,  as  the  walls  are  low, 
and  the  buildings  vrill  not  exclude  the  sun  from  the 
yards  that  are  behind.  An  excellent  yard  for  store  pigi 
may  adjoin  the  sUble,  where  the  strawy  Utter,  with  hot 
fsces  of  the  horse,  affordi  a  most  agreeable  bed  to  the 
swine ;  and  a  valuable  manure  is  compounded  with  the 
cold  and  saponaceous  excrements  of  the  pig  with  the 
dry  and  hot  fueccs  of  the  horse.  The  vrinter  food  may 
be  roots  and  raw  potatoes ;  and  during  summer,  clovers 
and  vetches.  The  animals  vrill  be  in  good  readiness  to 
be  transferred  to  the  feeding-sties  of  the  V^if^SJ) 
wherein,  two  together,  the  fattening  process  is  fioUhed 
for  bacon.  J*  *'• 
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Dear  Sir,— The  stlmnlos  gfren  to  the  agricoltare  of 
this  country  hy  the  efforts  of  the  Tarioos  societies  of  the 
kin^om,  and  amongst  them  etpecially  those  of  the 
Smithfield  Club,  is  by  no  means  alone  displayed  in  Im- 
provementa  in  the  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs, 
wonderful  as  this  hts  been  the  last  few  years.  I  may 
go  further,  und  say,  that  in  the  ioTention  and  improve- 
ment of  agricnltnral  machinery,  and  in  the  application 
of  new  medianical  powers  (if  steam  and  railroads  can 
be  ttlled  mechanical)  to  the  processes  of  agriculture, 
the  progress  made  has  not  only  kept  pace  with,  but  has 
far  outstripped,  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  that 
made  in  the  breeding  and  fattening  of  animals  for  the 
slaughteriionse.  In  some  respects,  I  cannot  see  any 
great  improvement  upon  the  efforts  of  Bakewell  and  the 
Collins',  who  by  dint  of  thai  discernment,  united  to  a 
oenfldenee  in  their  own  judgment,  which  few  amongst 
us  are  fortunate  enough  to  poaacas,  arrived  at  perfec- 
tion, or  nearly  so,  by  what  may  be  truly  called  *'  a 
royal  road,"  and  produced  cattle  and  sheep  quite  equal, 
in  point'  of  symmetry,  compactness,  quality  of  flesh, 
and  smallness  of  bone,  to  those  of  the  pr«;sent  day.  The 
chief  improTemeot  I  discover  is  in  that  wonderful  pre- 
cocity which  distioguiabes  the  several  kinda  and  breeds 
of  animala,  and  which,  however  advantageous  to  the 
graxier  and  breeder— and  I  may  add,  in  some  respects, 
to  the  public  in  general,  by  affording  a  larger  supply 
of  meat — it  is  still  a  question  whether  the  quality  of 
preeociona  beef  or  mutton  is  equal  to  that  which  has  had 
a  reasonable  time  to  arrive  at  maturity.  Certain  it  is 
that  our  neighbours  the  French  are  glorifying  them- 
selves on  the  superiority  of  their  beef,  to  that  which 
John  Boll  himself  can  now  boast.*  It  is  true,  1  don't 
give  them  all  the  credit  they  thus  claim ;  for  although  I 
have  never  been  across  the  channel  to  eat  *'  rot'bif"  in 
that  oouotry  ;  as  an  old  farmer  and  grazier  I  can  form 
some  judgoaent  of  what  sort  of  "  bif  '  It  must  be,  that 
is  furnished  by  a  five-year-old  bullock,  who  during  at 
least  three  of  those  years  has  been  employed  in  doing  all 
the  dirty  work  of  the  farm,  to  the  hardening  of  his  muscle 
and  the  inpoveriahment  of  the  mucous- membrane 
and  the  ibices  of  the  body.  This  is  not  the  question 
raised ;  but  whether  a  bullock  of  four  or  five  years  old, 
who  has  lived  a  genileman'i  life  t  Me  whole  time,  does 
not  furnish  better  and  more  savoury  meat  than  one  of 
two  years,  at  which  age  so  many  are  now  killed  ?  The 
same  reasoning  applies  to  sheep  as  well  as  bullocks,  and 
has  much  truth  in  it ;  but  we  muat  slill  consider  the 
modem  system  of  breeding  and  grazing  a  vaat  im- 
provement. By  it  we  raise  a  weight  of  meat  in  two 
years  as  great  aa  was  formerly  done  in  four,  so  that  the 
quantity  brought  to  market  is  doubled,  and  the  increas- 
ing demand  met,  vritbout  a  proportionate  increase  in 
the  number  of  animals. 

In  respect,  however,  to  the  advance  made  in  agricul- 
tural machinery,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion — that  it 
has  been  rapid  and  beneficial.  The  exhibition  at  Baker- 
street  was  odculated  to  strine  a  stranger  with  astonish- 
ment  at  the  wonderfully  inventive  powers  of  man  in  the 
construction  and  perfection  of  the  steam-engine  and  its 


*  See  the  ^  Jouroal  d'Agriculture  Pratique,"  of  Nov.  5, 
1857. 

t  A  negro  in  the  West  lodiea  was  aiked  to  de&ne  the 
word  "  gentleman."  "  I  a'pose,"  said  he, "  dat  de  pig  is  de  ony 
geatlamao."  ''How  so.  Sambo?"  "Why,  you  see.  maaaa 
voik,  miane  work,  oberteer  work,  horaework,  nigger  work; 
■U  work  but  de  pig— derefore  de  pig  is  de  mily  gentkman." 


application  to  the  various  operations  of  the  farm.  The 
**  reaper,*'  too,  with  Burgess  and  Key's  addition  of  the 
Archimedean  screw,  which  so  greatly  facilitates  the  bind- 
ing of  the  sheaves,  is  an  extraordinary  effort  of  genius ; 
and  Boydell's  steam-plough  and  traction-engine  is  the 
crowning  application  of  the  monter-power  ;*  and  what- 
ever room  there  may  be  for  improvement  in  its  con- 
struction, the  principle  of  steam -ploughing  is  beyond 
a  doubt  establiiiied,  and  its  adoption  on  large  farms  at 
no  distant  day  is  certain.  These  two  machines,  the 
American  reaper  and  the  steam-plough,  may  be  consi- 
dered the  most  important  additions  to  the  furniture  of 
a  farm,  as  facilitating  and  shortenhug  the  time  of  labour 
at  those  periods  when  time  is  of  so  much  value  to  the 
farmer.  The  plough  will  also  liberate  the  horses  of  the 
farm,  to  be  employed  upon  other  work,  without  inter- 
fering with  the  tillage. 

In  passing  through  the  machinery  department  of  the 
Show,  a  person  who.  like  myself,  can  look  back  to  the 
state  of  the  farmer's  stock  of  implements  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  cannot  but  compare 
the  lightness  of  the  labour  of  the  farm  now  with  the 
onerous  toil  of  that  period.  It  is  not  saying  too  much, 
I  think,  to  assert  that  one-third  more  work  can  be  done 
now  with  the  same  number  of  hands,  and  that  the  land 
therefore  reodvea  one- third  more  tillage  than  formerly, 
in  the  course  of  the  year.  This  will  undoubtedly  in- 
crease the  produce,  as  well  as  place  the  labourer  in  a 
better  condition  by  superseding  the  heavier  work  per- 
formed heretofore  by  hand.  If  this  extended  only  to 
the  two  departments  of  the  flail  and  the  sickle,  it  would 
have  conferred  a  large  boon  upon  the  labourer ;  for  I 
can  testify,  from  experience,  that  nothing  tried  the 
strength  of  a  man  more  than  the  barn-labour  and  reap- 
ing ;  although  the  latter,  from  its  short  duration,  and 
the  good  living  incident  to  harvest  time,  was  leu  per- 
manently wasteful  of  the  labourer's  strength  than 
thrashing. 

But  the  lightening  of  labour  is  not  confined  to  these 
two  departments.  Every  old  implement  used  upon  the 
farm  has  been  so  improved  as  to  render  the  use  of  it  less 
laborious ;  whilst  innumerable  new  ones  have  been  in- 
vented, all  tending  to  the  same  result  of  economizing 
the  strength  of  the  operator,  or  of  auperseding  it  alto* 
gather  by  the  application  of  machinery.  I  might  refer 
to  the  cbaff-cuttera,  the  com-dreasers  and  screeners,  the 
root-cutters  and  raspers,  the  haymaking-machines,  with 
numerous  others,  by  which  the  work  of  the  farm  is  per- 
formed with  so  much  leas  of  manual  labour,  and  in  less 
time  than  formerly.  The  effect -of  this  will  be  sensibly 
felt  in  a  few  years }  not  only  in  the  greater  produce  of 
the  land,  but  in  extending  the  average  period  of  the 
labourer's  efficiency,  and  rendering  his  old  age  less 
painful  and  burthensome  to  himself,  and  to  society  lesa 
useless. 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  implement  department  is 
becoming  too  large  for  the  place  of  exhibition.  As  to 
taking  a  systematic  and  critical  survey,  or  even  a  cur- 
sory ezamination  of  the  various  machinea  exhibited,  there 


*  It  is  a  aiuKular  ootucidence  that  a  friend  of  mioe,  cod- 
nected  with  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  in  Dublin,  suggested, 
«iv  yeart  ago,  to  an  engineer,  the  very  plan  that  Boydell  hu 
carried  into  effect.  The  engineer  doubted  whether  the  shoea 
would  not  fly  off  when  the  machine  was  in  motion,  and  my 
friend  thought  no  more  of  the  matter.  This,  hoirever,  does 
not  affect  Boydell's  claim  to  originality,  as  he  knew  nothieg  of 
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was  not  room  for  it,  eyen  if  the  place  had  been  clear  of  visi- 
tors. Bat,  with  sncb  a  crowd  as  attended  on  the  two  daf  s 
I  was  there,  it  was  impossible  to  examine  anj  one  machine 
so  as  to  form  any  competent  judgment  of  its  efficiency  ; 
and  I  gave  np  the  task  in  perfect  despairi  and  coiJd 
only  walk  through  the  rooms  and  admire  the  perfection 
of  the  workmanship  of  the  several  machines,  and  ffuets 
at  their  adaptation  to  the  work  for  which  they  are  de- 
signed. This  is  the  only  fault  attached  to  the  Show, 
but  it  is  a  great  and  growing  one;  for  every  year  adds 
to  the  number  of  the  specimens  exhibited,  whilst  the 
bulkiness  of  many  of  them  requires  a  much  larger  space 
to  display  their  capabilities. 

Whether  the  present  site  of  the  Exhibition  is  the  best 
adapted  to  the  purpose  that  can  be  obtained,  is  a  ques« 


don  I  do  not  feel  competent  to*decide ;  but  there  is  a 
plot  of  ground  in  the  centre  of  the  metropolis  which 
might  be  devoted  to  that  purpose,  if  it  is  attainable.  I 
refer  to  Old  Smithfield,  where  an  ample  building  might 
be  erected  auitable  to  tbe  Show,  and  applicable  to  other 
uses  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  I  understand  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  ground  is  to  be  appropriated  to  a  dead  neat 
market,  but  there  would  still  be  abundance  of  room  for 
a  Smitl^ld  Club  <<  Crystal  Palace.'*  Such  a 
building  would  reflect  honour  upon  the  Club,  and  I 
think  might  be  managed  so  as  to  yield  an  amplis  return 
for  the  capital  expencbd, 

Yoors  truly, 
An  Old  NoRro]:.K  Farmer. 
Imdou,  Deo.  15, 1857. 


FEEDING    OF    CATTLB. 


I  felt  happy  in  seeing  the  question  mooted  in  your  paper  of 
the  9kh  iastaat^  <*  What  shall  we  do  with  our  sprouted  wheat  ?" 
It  is  one  whidi  I  am  very  cartsia  has  been  too  much  neglected 
since  the  dissstrous  harvest  of  1856,  when  so  much  of  that 
valuable  cereal  wss  rendered  unfit  for  the  usual  tppliance  to 
humsa  food.  Having  used  grains,  especitUy  oats  and  barley, 
for  several  years  in  the  fiuishing-off  my  fattening  cattle,  gene- 
rally udn^  this  artificiBl  food  three  months  before  selling,  and 
dways  found  its  use  profitable;  eren  when  cattle  were  as  low 
as  8s.  a  Dutch  stone,  I  considered  it  a  profit  to  use  these 
grains,  when  oats  were  under  20s ,  and  barley  24s.  per  qusrter, 
for  the  tespeetive  standard  weights  of  40  lbs.  and  63  lbs.  per 
husbd.  I  have  often  remonstrated  with  my  agricoltual 
friends  on  tbe  folly  of  usin^  oilcake  at  £11  and  £12  per  too, 
when  grain  was  at  these  rates,  especially  when  ia  most  seasons 
from  late  districts  they  can  both  be  purchased  at  IJKht  weiahts, 
say  36  lbs.  and  48  lbs.,  thus  reJnciog  the  price.  While  I  draw 
attention  to  these  inferior  qualities,  I  may  state  that  I  never 
found  it  a  loss  to  use  the  very  best  quality  of  both,  as  when  good 
I  got  it  cut  with  mill  stones,  without  drying,  and  thus  lost  no 
weight.  Having  a  oom  mill  of  my  own,  I  doubtless  possess  a 
faciUty  for  stuffs  to  mix  the  cut  grains  with,  which  others, 
differently  situated,  may  not  so  easily  obtain ;  bat  this  is  very 
secondary,  as  I  conceive  cut  straw,  chaff,  and  husks  of  oats 
got  from  a  corn  mill  quite  suitable:  better  than  either,  bran 
would  suit  the  practice  admirably.  My  own  practice  has  been 
to  give  either  meal  seeds,  which  sell  at  5d.  a  stone,  or  corn 
dust,  which  can  be  had  at  4d.  a  stone.  The  meal  seeds,  being 
sweeter,  is  taken  with  more  avidity;  but  when  ouce  cattle 
commence  with  them,  I  find  no  difllculty  in  getting  them  to 
take  dust  when  given  instead.  Just  now,  my  mildi  cows  are 
all  getting  eut  wheat,  with  dust,  while  the  fattening  cattle  are 
upon  the  seeds.  The  immense  importanoe  of  such  a  feed  over 
oUcake  is,  that  you  save  so  many  turnips.  When  feeding  off 
cattle  in  the  early  spring  months,  I  have  given  as  ftw  as  osic- 
fourth  the  quaatity  of  turnips  an  ox  would  eat,  when  not  sup- 
plemented ;  in  such  a  case,  giving  water  once  a  day»  I  may 
briefly  state  my  own  mode  of  treating  the  cattle.  When  they 
are  put  up  in  October  they  ^t  for  two  weeks  turnips  alone^ 
fed  thrice  a  day  ;  after  such  time  I  give  one  feed  of  eut  grain, 
cither  oats,  barley,  wheat,  or  rye.  I  have  frequently  used  Irish 
meal,  when  it  could  be  bought  not  over  80s.  a  load.  The 
quantity  of  cut  grain  allowed  at  first,  3  lbs.  a  feed,  mixed  with 
nearly  a  stable  pailful  of  meal^seeds  or  com-dnst.  The  cost  of 
such  feed  at  present,  taking  wheat,  rye,  or  barley  at  80s., 
will  not  exceed  44d.,  and,  I  may  mention  that  cattle  thus  fed 
will  do  as  much  in  three  weeks  as  in  a  Bu>ath  if  on  turnips 
alone.  I  always  give  it  dry ;  at  first  it  was  made  into  brose, 
but  I  find  the  cattle  take  it  more  readily  dry,  and  it  seems  to 
do  equally  well,  if  not  better,  with  them :  let  it  be  under* 
stood,  this  food  serres  wholly  for  the  usual  supply  of  turnips 
at  this  time  of  fiMding.  When  searee  of  turnips  I  give  the 
grain  feed  twice,  and  turnips  onee,  thus  saving  two-thirds 
turnips ;  and  if  having  soiRcient  straw  for  tittering  and  eating, 
I  can  feed  three  cattle  for  one  j  and  I  am  very  certain  that 
when  I  raise  the  grain-feed  to  S^lbs.,  and  give  twice  a  day, 


and  ooea  turnips,  I  esn  fhMea  twiee  as  Ikst  ason  tnmipaalone. 
My  stalls  for  the  food  sie  tag  stones,  so  no  trough  is  nquired 
to  give  the  food  ia ;  theeattle»man  just  sweeps  it  dean  with  a 
wi^  of  straw,  and  when  thus  oceupied«  never  have  you  seen 
horses  more  restive  for  their  oats  when  hearing  the  6>m-chest 
opened,  than  the  cattle  for  this  their  dsinty  food.  I  have  all 
my  milch  cows  just  now  in  a  flow  of  milk  on  the  same  rations. 
In  their  case  I  give  the  corn-dust  mstead  of  the  meal-seeds ;  it 
is  cheaper  and  more  plentiful.  I  consider  it  a  cow  is  giving 
8  quarts,  it  is  profitable  to  feed  her  thus,  either  onee  or  tirioe 
on  grain,  as  you  may  deem  fit.  Tou  will  secure  11  or  13 
quarts  instead,  have  the  butter  sweet  and  free  of  tnraip  taste, 
and,  on  a  eeld  firosty  morning,  have  the  satisfaction  in  seeing 
yoor  oows  eating  with  oomfort,  instead  of  trembhttg  over 
a  mass  of  frosty  turoips.  When  oows  are  becoming  dry,  or 
when  the  flow  of  milk  gets  below  the  eaid  minimum  quantity, 
it  is  the  better  way  not  to  forco^  unless  the  cow  he  not  in  calf ; 
in  that  case  feed  on  as  high  as  you  please,  for  cows  milk  to  the 
last  and  lay  on  very  fine  beef  too.  Your  correspondent  "  S." 
refers  to  analyses  of  cereal  grains  in  Professor  Johnston's 
Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  I  had  mv  attention 
drawn  to  the  very  pages  he  notices  Oom  seeing  the  sprouted 
wheat  selling  at  so  low  a  priee,  as  well  u  good  rye;  the  rye 
is  not  priced  by  your  eorrespondent,  but  it  will  be  found  to 
poMess  feeding  properties  in  its  aaalysis  just  about  equal  to 
wheat,  fiiace  seetag  this,  I  have  been  using  in  the  very  same 
way  rye  and  sprouted  wheat  in  equal  parts,  in  the  exact  mode 
as  I  have  detsiled.  For  two  months  my  eattle  feeding  and 
milk  cows  have  been  thus  treated,  and  my  cattle-man  says  it 
is  suiting  better  than  the  oats  or  barley,  and  the  dairymaid  has 
no  complaints  of  a  lessened  supply  of  milk.  Now,  at  the 
ruinously  low  rates  of  wheat  (some  of  last  year's  crop  I  bought 
as  low  as  24s.,  it  weighing  only  53  lbs.,  and  rye  at  present 
is  only  22s.  to  23s.  per  581bs.  weight),  I  maintain  it  is 
madness  to  sell  a  bushel,  and  use  turnips  even  at  the 
moderate  rate  of  6s.  a  ton.  In  my  experiments  I  have  never 
taken  into  account  the  increased  value  of  manure,  wliioh  is 
very  ^reat  when  the  byres  are  oleaned  out  from  cattle  so  fed ; 
the  disoharce  of  urine  is  found  less  by  one-halt  and  the 
pungency  of  the  atmosphere  clearly  proves  the  great  iaereaae 
of  ammoois.  Apart  from  this  profit  I  am  certain  that  if  beef 
does  not  fall  betow  fid.  a  pound  to  the  farmer,  in  selling  his 
fat  cattle,  it  is  his  profit  to  use  oats,  if  not  above  20a.  ptx 
qr.,  at  per  bush,  of  40  lbs.,  barley  26s.  53  lbs.,  wheat  36s. 
62  lbs.,  rye  28s.  56  lbs.,  rather  than  give  full  turnips  at 
6s.  per  ton,  and  I  question  if  many  turnips  this  season  are 
being  consumed  at  so  low  a  fi^^ure.  liast  season,  when  wheat 
was  very  wet,  I  had  it  kiln-dned  befors  being  eut ;  as  unless  so, 
it  would  have  got  musty,  unless  eut  very  frequently.  I  may 
mention  a  caution  very  much  needed,  however,  in  feeding  with 
oata  or  oatmeal ;  the  oats  possess  an  alka*ioe  charscter  different 
from  the  other  grains,  and  the  cattle  fed  on  them  are  very 
liable  to  get  hoven,  so  much  so,  that  I  could  never  leave  them 
for  two  hours  after  being  fed  with  turnips,  the  first  feed  sub- 
sequent to  the  grain  feed.  When  feeding  with  the  oats,  I  had 
almost  daily  to  use  turpentiiie  to  suppi^ess  hoven,  which  is  a 
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dteUid  ol^jMtiM  to  miag  tktm  at  kart  oAeoar  than  Mee  a 
iay,  m  ordar  to  kata  thoatooiaeh  dear  at  poiaible  af  the  oata ; 
■7  aTtlaa  batng,  to  |iva  (baa  tha  laai  feed  ia  tlie  aftamoon, 
aad  thea  aa  taroipa  Ull  ntst  morntaf .  Tkial proved obriatod 
tba  daager  my  nmeb ;  etiU  not  altof  ethar.  It  affordt  me 
fiaat  plauura,  howetar,  to  itata,  mih  eon/idene€,  that  tbera  ia 
aat  tlMB  alightait  fear  of  thU  hovea  from  feadiog  with  tha  wheat 
aad  lyc^  or  aither  alooa.  Ttiera  ie  a  farther  reoonuBeadatton 
of  the  wheat  I  nay  aeation— tha  cattle  eaeai  to  prefer  it  to 
aaythiof  ^Isa— I  metii  any  other  graini ;  and  I  fed  qaito 
latnfied  yoor  eorretpoadaiit  ia  right  whan  adTartiog  to  tha 
unproved  coaditioQ  of  tha  wheat  for  fieediag  by  being  eproated. 
In  eondttiion,  it  aiaat  ha  patent  to  every  ona  who  baa  tried  it 
that  tha  laving  in  tnraipa  by  ntingoilaaka  at  a  eoH  of  id.  to 
fUL  a  fetd  ia  trifling,  while  in  iiauing  tha  grain  it  ia  immenee. 
By  Qting  one  feed  of  grain,  you  not  only  get  tha  vdoa  of  tha 
nntriment  it  eontaini,  but  by  retaining  the  turnipt  longer 
nnder  the  absorbent  aetioD  of  the  inteetinea  yon  extract  mora 
nntriment  from  them  than  when  niing  them  akna.  I  have 
never  tried  the  grain  for  young  cattle,  but  am  tatitfied  it  would 
rait  well,  and  be  prefarable,  bccauee  leoe  expeniive  than  the 
oilMke  you  often  wieely  recommend,  instead  of  full  aUowanoe 
of  tnrnipt  to  young  eat&e.  In  condurion,  I  will  add  my  own 
experience  on  hoven.    To  any  who  may  try  oate  or  oatmed. 


aad  ba  damaged  by  tha  awaiting,  giva  two  or  mora  glaia* 
fait  of  tnrpanraia,  in  a  hdf4>ottla  of  unseed  oil,  taking  osra  to 
shska  tha  whole  well  together.  This,  if  given  early,  is  quite  a 
sperifle.  Tliis  doee  is  suffldsnt  for  an  animal  of  50  imperial 
stooee.  Tbie  sobjaei  I  have  once  and  again,  for  two  years  put, 
deaofd,  through  yoor  paper,  tolay  oefore  my  agricultural 
bratluren ;  peikapa  I  bad  not  yet  given  my  experience  but  lor 
the  artide  of  your  correspondent  "  8."  of  the  9th  instant. 
Whatever  vdae  may  attaeh  to  my  experience,  in  making 
daasKad  grain  of  more  vdoe  to  nmny  who  unfortunately  pos- 
sess it,  I  shdl  feel  vary  thankful  for  that.  I  by  no  means 
restrict  ita  nsa  to  damaged  grain,  but  to  any,  the  souodett 
of  it,  ranging  within  those  liauto  I  have  spedfled,  aad  beef 
worth  7s.  per  imperial  stone.  Myremsrfcs,  I  fed,  have 
lengthened  out  on  my  hand  far  beyond  antidpation.  I  only 
fsar  they  are  too  langthy  fier  inaertioo. 

William  Johnston. 
Mm  ofmueardine,  lOlh  Dee.,  1857. 

P.S— From  what  I  have  sdd  above,  those  conversant  with 
fattening  cattle  will  not  need  to  he  tdd  that  beef  thus  fed  not 
only  ia  esteemed  highly  by  butchers,  but  they  will  actually,  if 
they  know,  buy  them  hightt,  tha  intemd  iirt  being  much  more 
plenty.— iVbrf  A  Britith  JgrieuUuritt. 


SURVEYORS    OF    HIGHWAYS,  AND   THEIR   RESPONSIBILITIES. 


Oar  rendecB  are  pfobably  well  nigh  tired  of  what  ia  called 
the  "■  Broughton  Astley  Sunreyoi^Oaaa,**  a  farther  develop- 
ment of  wbieh  is  recorded  in  oar  columns  thia  week ;  but 
we  must  ask  them  to  bear  with  us  yet  again  for  a  little 
while.  The  qnestiooa  involved  in  the  case  are  of  the 
highest  importanoe;  and  as  the  subject  will  have  next 
session  to  be  discussed  in  parliament,  the  case  before  U9  in 
all  probability  serving  for  a  toxt,  we  are  desirous  that  the 
public  should  be  fully  informed  upon  its  merits. 

Bv  the  Act  5  and  S  Wm.  IV.,  cap.  50,  the  inhabitants 
of  an  rural  parishes  are  obliged  to  elect  from  among  them- 
selves every  year,  a  peraon  to  fill  the  office  of  surveyor  of 
highways.  The  qualification  for  the  office  is  the  possesdon 
of  freehold  property  to  the  amount  of  £10,  a  personal  estate 
of  £100,  or  the  occupation  of  promisee  worth  £20  per  year. 
Every  person  not  excused  by  law  from  serving  the  omco  of 
overseer  of  the  poor,  is  liable  to  be  elected  parish  surveyor. 
Being  elected,  if  he  refuse  to  act,  he  incurs  a  penalty  of 
£20.  The  person  elected  will  generally  be  more  or  less  in- 
competent for  the  office,  because  the  making  and  repairing 
of  roads  is  no  more  to  be  understood  without  previous  study 
and  experience  than  any  other  business  -,  but  it  is  devolved 
indiscnminatoly  on  the  village  blacksmith,  the  carpenter, 
some  one  of  the  halMosen  farmers  in  tha  parish,  or  mine 
host  of  the  Black  Lion,  all  and  sundry  of  wnom  are  by  the 
Uw  deemed  eonally  oapable.  The  newly-dected  surveyor 
has  hia  own  iaeas  of  road  reforro,  and  at  once  proceeds  to 
carry  them  Into  effect.  Here,  however,  he  incurs  a  serious 
responsibilitj.  The  same  act  of  parliament  which  obliges 
him  to  accept  an  office  for  which  ne  is  utterly  unqualified, 
says  that  ifhe  neglect  his  duties,  or  fail  to  fulfil  them  pro- 
perly, he  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  £5.  If,  in  his  anxiety 
to  avoid  tho  consequences  of  neglect,  he  should  overstep 
the  just  medium,  and,  instead  of  doing  too  little,  do  a  little 
too  much,  then  any  ratepayer  who  may  happen  to  think 
his  rate  a  penny  in  the  pound  too  high,  or  who  may  have  a 
personal  enmity  to  the  surveyor,  may  object  to  hia  accounte 
when  they  are  brought,  as  they  must  b^  to  be  verified  by 
the  ma^tratea.  Tnese,  in  the  exercise  of  their  discretion, 
may  think  too  much  has  been  done,  or  that  what  has  been 
done  has  been  paid  for  too  dearly,  and  they  can  at  once 
disallow  such  items  as  they  consider  objectionable;  tiie 
effect  of  which  disallowance  is,  that  the  man  who  un- 
willingly took  an  office  for  the  good  of  the  public,  for  which 
he  felt  himself  incompetent,  and  then  tried  to  do  his  best 
m^it,  is  exactly  the  sum  of  those  items  out  of  pocket,  and 
from  such  deddon.  upon  whatever  insnffident  grounds  it 
may  be  arrived  at,  however  (in  some  oases  it  may  be  dic- 
tated by  personal  ill-will),  there  lies  no  appeal  to  any  ooirt 
m  the  amvarse. 


Such  bdng  the  state  ct  the  law  in  Maroh,  1856,  Mr. 
Thomas  Pougher  Oreenway  vras  dected  under  ite  pro- 
visions to  fill  the  office  ef  surveyor  of  highways  for  the 
parish  of  Broughton  Astley.  He  seems  to  havo  been  an 
energetic  gent^man,  and  to  have  commenced  a  vigorous 
effort  for  the  improvement  of  the  roads  which  had  been 
placed  under  his  charge.  Work  cannot  be  done  for 
nothing ;  and  it  naturally  followed  that  a  pretty  heavy  bill 
was  incurred.  Mr.  Greenway's  year  of  office  terminated 
last  Maroh,  and  either  himselt  or  nis  friends  were  anxious 
he  should  be  re-elected  ;  but,  whether  from  a  feeling  that 
he  had  led  the  parish  into  too  large  an  expenditure,  or  from 
some  other  cause,  ha  was  opposed,  and,  as  the  result  of  tho 
poll,  another  gentleman  named  Johaaon  was  elected,  by  a 
majority  of  36.  On  the  8th  of  April  Mr.  Oreenway 
attended  before  the  Lutterworth  bench,  represented  on  that 
occasion  bv  the  Eev.  J.  P.  Marriott  and  D.  K.  Jones,  Ksq., 
to  verify  his  accounts.  They  were  objected  to,  and  the 
further  consideration  of  the  subject  was  adjourned  till  the 
20th.  On  that  day  the  case  was  gone  into :  a  number  of 
witnesses  were  examined  to  prove  that  the  work  done 
under  Mr.  Greenway's  directions  was  unnecessary,  or  badly 
executed ;  evidence  to  the  contrary  was  also  called,  and  the 
considemtion  of  the  case  again  adjourned  till  the  1st  of 
May.  in  order  that  in  the  mean  time  the  magistrates  might 
see  the  woric  and  judge  for  themselves.  Accordingly,  on 
the  28th,  they  went  over  to  Broughton  Astley,  ana  spent 
two  hours  in  inspecting  the  work*  On  the  1st  of  May  the 
question  was  again  gone  into  at  Lutterworth,  when 
evidence  was  given  at  great  length  in  favour  of  Mr.  Green- 
way.  The  mngistrates  again  amoumed  the  case  without 
coming  to  a  decision.  On  the  I4th  they  gave  judgment, 
announcing  that  they  had  come  to  the  determmaUon  of 
disallowing  certain  items  in  Mr.  Greenway*s  accounts,  to 
the  aggregate  amount  of  £80  ISs.  2d. 

The  accounte  were  then  passed,  vrith  the  following 
diiliBrences  in  the  items  of  expenditore  :— 

rw..^.^..*!^.  Amount  of  accounte  Amounts 

DescripUon.        „  originally  presented.         allowed. 

Maoualba>our £106    5  11      ....      £78    4  11 

Materials 85    7    0      ....        77  19    7 

Tradesmen's biUa  ....      75    6    0      ....        89    4    4 

Teamlabour  52    7  111    ....        48    7  114 

Other paymente 23    5    6      ....         18    0    6 

£261  17    2J 
Amount  disallowed 80  15    2 


£342  12    4)  £342  12    4k 

Mr.  Orsenwaj  wis  natorally  taken  lomewluit  aback,  ana 
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declined  to  hand  oyer  the  mone^r.  An  ftppcftl  was  made  to 
the  Quarter  Setiions  held  in  Leicetter,  in  July,  npon  which 
the  d^airman  decided  that  the  court  had  no  iurisdicdon. 
The  case  was  suhscquently  brought  before  Mr.  Justice 
Wightman,  at  chambers,  but  only  one  result  was  posi»ibIe, 
and  as  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  Mr.  Green  way 
has  just  paid  the  sum  of  £112  lis. :  what  his  own  legal 
expenses  may  be  of  course  we  have  no  means  of  kuowlng. 

Having  thus  given  a  brief  resume  of  the  case,  we  nave 
no  intention  to  dispute  the  decision  of  the  magistrates. 
They  had  a  difficult  duty  to  perform,  and  no  doubt  decided 
to  the  best  of  their  skill  and  judgment ;  but  we  would  ask, 
Does  not  a  law  which  permits  such  a  state  of  things  to 
arise,  manifestly  need  a  revision  ?  We  regretted  the 
atiddon  nbandonment  of  the  bill  brought  in  last  session,  by 
Mr.  Under-SecretAiy  Massey,  because  we  conceived  its 


provisions  to  be  in  the  main  admirably  fitted  to  accomplish 
their  object.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  measure  pro- 
posed the  consolidation  of  parishes,  and  the  appointment  of 
a  district  board,  partly  elective  and  partly  em  ij^tcM^  to  be 
responsible  for  the  highways  of  the  district,  over  which 
they  were  to  appoint  a  professional  surveyor.  The  piin* 
cipal  exception*  taken  to  Mr.  Massey*8  bifl  related  to  the 
ex  qffieio  members,  who  in  some  cases  would  have  been  all, 
or  nearly  all,  clergymen,  and  who  would  have  completely 
ont^voted  the  elective  members.  In  the  new  measure 
promised  next  session,  we  trust  provision  will  be  made  to 
secure  to  the  latter  at  least  an  equally  of  votes  on  the  dis- 
trict boards ;  and  it  is  a  serious  question  for  consideration 
whether  the  clerical  element  should  be  introduced  at  all, 
except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  clerical  magistrates.— 
LeieeHer  Journal, 


THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  WINTER  POULTRY  SHOW. 


The  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham  has  been  ever  famous  for 
its  musical  attractions.  Mr.  Mann's  excellent  band  still 
daily  perform  the  gems  of  the  best  composers  of  all  na- 
tions. The  recollections  of  the  great  Handel  Festival 
are  still  fresh  In  the  memory  of  those  who  at- 
tended it;  and  there  are  yet  to  be  seen,  in 
the  central  transept,  the  great  amphitheatre  and'  the 
gigantic  organ  used  on  that  memorable  occasion.  But 
we  doubt  whether,  in  the  musical  annals  of  the  Palace, 
great  and  glorious  as  they  are,  there  is  to  be  found  an 
occasion  when  so  many  instruments  were  heard  at  the 
same  time,  and  kept  so  long  and  continuous  a  roar, 
as  can  now  from  dawn  till  dusk  be  heard  in  that 
huge  greenhouse.  To  make  the  concert  perfect, 
there  are  only  two  things  wanted  t  Mr.  Mann 
is  not  present,  with  bis  bdton,  to  lead  the 
noisy  orchestra,  and  the  performers  have  evidently  for- 
gotten to  tune  their  whistles.  But  every  note— natural, 
flat,  and  sharp— is  there  to  be  heard,  from  the  deep 
ophideides  and  double  bass  of  the  Cochins  and  Bramah 
Pootras  to  the  shrill  piccolos  of  the  bantams — from  the 
trumpets  oi  the  docks  and  geese  to  the  bassoon  modu- 
lations of  the  turkeys  and  the  hautboys  of  the  pigeons 
—every  sound  is  intoned,  koeping  a  perpetual  roar, 
that  dins  in  one's  ears  for  many  hours  after  leaving  the 
scene  of  this  noisy  festival. 

To  lovers  of  poultry ,  and  even  to  the  uninitiated  public, 
who  merely  admire  size,  form,  and  plumage,  the  pre- 
sent exhibition  offers  a  rare  treat,  for  it  is  as  complete  as 
it  is  varied  and  large ;  and  as  to  excellence  and  perfec- 
tion, we  have  heard  several  exhibitors,  boasting  of 
great  experience  in  these  matters,  declare  that  it  has 
never  been  excelled,  if  ever  equalled. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  immense  number  of  fowls  now 
congregated  in  the  long  and  spacions  gallery  situated  at 
the  south  extremity  of  the  Palace,  we  subjoin  an  ab- 
stract of  the  various  classes,  and  the  number  of  bUrds 
exhibited  in  each. 

Classes  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  compose  the  Spanish,  of 
which  there  are  00  old  birds,  147  young  ones  hatdied 
in  1857,  and  17  single  cocks;  altogether  254  birds. 

This  valuable  br^d  is  very  will  represented  ;  but, 
notwithstanding  their  excellence,  when  compared  with 
English  game  and  Dorking  breeds,  they  sink  into  com- 
parative inferiority,  yielding  the  palm  of  elegance  to  the 
one,  and  of  size,  compactness,  and  weight  to  the  other. 

The  4tb,  6tb,  6th,  7th,  and  8th  classes  comprise  the 
Dorkings,  which  have  never  yet  justified  to  so  full  an 
extent  the  well- deserved  popularity  they  enjoy.  For 
well-proportioned  bulk,  weight,  delicacy  of  plumage, 
and  well-harmonised  outlines  of  shape,  this  admirable 
breed  is  second  to  none.in  the  world ;  and  their  extraor- 


dinary muster  at  the  Crystal  Palace  exhibition  clearly 
shows  the  advantages  resultmg  from  their  being  bred  at 
our  farmsteads  and  around  our  cottages.  It  may  be  pro- 
claimed as  the  English  breed  of  poultry  par  excellence. 
It  is  substantial  and  delicate,  attaining  early  maturity, 
and  pronounced  by  all  gourmets  as  the  most  savoury  bird 
on  the  table.  What  else  can  be  wanted  to  give  tiiem 
the  pre-eminenee  over  all  other  breeds  ? 

or  these  there  were  no  less  than  153  old  birds,  303 
diickens  of  1857,  and  46  single  cocks ;  in  all  502  birds ! 
In  these  classes,  four  cocks  exhibited  by  Mr.  Fisher 
Hobbs,  so  celebrated  for  his  breed  of  Dorkings,  were 
greatly  admired ;  and  one  of  them  obtained  the  second 
prise. 

We  next  come  to  our  old  friends  the  Cochin  Chinas, 
of  bygone  celebrity.  They  are  comprised  in  the  9th, 
10th,  11th,  12th,  14th,  and  15th  classes,  and  number  of 
old  birds,  both  buff  and  white,  75 ;  of  chickens  hatched 
in  1857,  159  ;  single  oocks,  31 :  altogether  265. 

All  we  can  say  of  this  class  is  that  if  such  birds  as  the 
majority  of  those  which  are  exhibited  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  had  existed  at  the  time  of  the  Cochin  mania, 
great  as  were  the  prices  then  demanded  and  readily 
paid,  they  would  have  been  still  greater  and  better 
justified.  In  size,  purity  of  plumage,  less  awkwardness 
of  shape  and  gait,  and  smaller  sise  of  bones,  they  have 
been  greatly  improved ;  but  notwithstanding  the  evident 
progress  they  have  made,  they  must  nevertheless  yield 
the  palm  in  every  respect  to  their  first-cousins  and 
neighbours,  the  Bramah  Pootras,  which  comprise 
the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  classes,  numbering  36  old 
birds,  63  chickens— such  chickens !— hatched  in  1857— 
and  13  single  cocks;  in  all  112  birds. 

Over  the  rows  of  pens,  containing  the  bass  instru- 
ments of  the  noisy  concert,  stand  in  all  the  pride  of 
their  gait,  the  brilliancy  of  their  plumage,  the  flash  of 
their  brilliant  eye,  the  eagle  shape  of  their  fine  head, 
the  elastic  and  firm  stamp  of  their  steel  legs,  the  ele- 
gance of  theur  shape— the  ever-loved  and  petted  old 
English  game  breeds.  And  right  beautiful  is  that  proud 
and  defying  array  of  their  pugnacious  majesties !  They 
are  comprised  in  Classes  19  to  27,  and  number  of  old 
birds  192,  chickens  hatched  in  1857,  309  ;  single  cooks, 
34  ;  altogether  535  birds  ! 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  other  breeds  ?  Indeed, 
were  we  to  attempt  to  do  justice  to  all,  the  short  spsce 
at  our  disposal  would  not  half  suffice.  We  are  then  very 
reluctantly  obliaed  to  dismiss  the  smaller  fry  of  Gold 
and  Silver-pencilled,  and  Spangled  Hamburghs,  so 
varied  and  so  beautiful  in  theur  gay  plumage,  with  the 
mere  mention  of  their  brilliant  names — names  suggested 
by    the    richness   of    the    embrddery    with    whidi 
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thay  tra  10  gtUy  decked.  We  most  reloetandy  do  the 
nma  with  the  fiuey  and  boiy-looking  tafted  Polith 
tomU,  ihakiDg  their  shaggy  helmeti  at  if  intent  upon  the 
most  important  bnsinen.  Our  daty  would  evidently  be 
to  merely  give  a  nod  of  recognition  to  the  tiny  Bantam ; 
Irat  we  cannot  reaist  the  temptation  of  tarrying  a  little 
longer  before  their  pleasant  and  really  charming  array. 
Here  yon  can  see  the  gold  and  sHTer-laoed^  the  white 
and  the  black,  all  gay  and  crowing,  taming  and  twisting 
in  their  little  pens,  as  if  they  took  pleasure  in  showing 
to  the  admiring  crowd  the  elegance  of  their  tiny  forms 
and  the  delicate  lacing  of  their  gay  feathers. 

The  ducks,  geese,  and  turkeys  are  truly  astonishing 
by  their  great  weight :  we  hare  heard  of  ducks  of  twdre 
poonds  each  ;  and  of  a  turkey  weighing  thirty-fire 
pounds.  A  pair  of  geese  exhibited  by  Mr.  Baker,  of 
Chelsea,  were  certainly  the  largest  and  handsomest  birds 
we  hare  ever  seen. 

We  were  pleased  toobserre  a  few  pens  of  Crhe'Caur 
fowls,  the  well-known  Norman  breed  from  the  other 
side  of  the  channel.  This  truly  valuable  variety  well  de- 
serves the  attention  of  poultry-fanciers  in  England ;  for 
weight,  early  maturity,  and  the  delicacy  of  their  flesh 
they  deserve  to  be  compared  with  the  Dorkings,  whilst 
for  the  production  of  eggs  they  are  infinitely  superior. 

There  is  one  point  in  this,  and  other  exhibitions  of 


the  kind,  which  hu  always  struck  us  as  tendUigto 
divest  them  of  that  degree  of  practical  utility  with 
which  we  should  like  to  see  them  attended— that  is,  the 
absurdly  extravagant  prices  affixed  to  the  various  pens 
of  birds.  It  is  very  true  that  a  man  fixing  the  price  of 
one  thousand  guineas  for  a  cock  and  two  hens,  merely 
means  he  wont  sell  them ;  but  we  apprehend  that  more 
modest  figures,  such  as  range  between  five  to  fifty 
guineas,  are  really  meant  as  the  selling  value  of  the  birds. 
On  this  we  can  only  observe,  that  if  poultry  breeding, 
improving,  and  fancying  can  only  lead  to  such  an 
unpractical  result  as  this,  these  exhibitions  become 
deprived  of  their  public  utility,  and  sink  at  once  into  the 
insignificance  of  hobby  displays— solely  devoted  to 
whiling  away  the  time  of  idle  men,  and  gratifying  the 
monomaniac  tendencies  of  inoffensive  but  useless 
members  of  society,  having  more  leisure  on  their  hands 
than  they  have  the  mental  power  to  fill  up.  The  absurd 
regulation  of  poultry  sodeiies  compelling  exhibitors  to 
fix  a  sellmg  price  upon  their  pens,  at  which  they  may 
be  claimed,  is  no  doubt  the  cause  of  this  extravagance. 
As  long  as  this  regulation  exists,  it  may  be  safely 
asserted  that  serious  and  practical  men  will  keep  aloof 
from  such  exhibitions,  leaving  the  pursuits  they  encou- 
rage to  sinecurist  clergymen,  retired  tradesmen,  shelved 
officers,  old  ladies,  and  to  those  who  speculate  upon  the 
weaknesses  of  the  rich  and  idle. 


THE   GOVERNMENT  ON  THE   AGRICULTURAL   STATISTICS   OF   SCOTLAND. 


It  must  be  admitted  that  the  question  of  taking 
agricultural  statistics  has  never  travelled  quite  plea- 
santly in  Bnglaud.  Despite  the  resolutions  of  public 
meetings  and  the  testimony  of  individual  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  experiment,  there  has  ever  been  an 
under-current  of  distrust  and  opposition.  So  far,  in- 
deed,  the  Government  have  had  but  littie  to  stand  on. 
The  practicability  of  the  scheme  is  still  problematical, 
end  Mr.  Caird  is  even  now  employed  in  devising  some 
new  measure  that  shall ''  go  down"  a  littie  more  easily. 
Neverthelesa,  there  was^ways  one  trump- card  ready 
to  be  played.  The  statisttes  of  agriculture  might  be 
collected,  simply  because  they  ttere  collected.  If 
prgudice,  indifference,  or  .ignorance  of  their  effect 
stayed  us  here  from  forpMiing  such  returns,  there  was 
fortunately  no  such  inimieal  influence  to  encounter  but 
t  few  hours  further  on.  It  was  surely  a  great  fact  for 
the  Qovemment  to  handle— a  rare  weapon  to  use  when 
wanted— that  the  statistics  of  Scotiand  bad  been  col- 
lected by  the  farmers  themselves,  under  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  a  farming  society— That  such  in- 
formation was  obtained  not  for  a  trial  of  one  year  only, 
but  that  the  machinery  had  gradually  been  improved 
upon  and  extended,  so  as  to  become  almost  perfect  in 
its  action,  and  unquestionably  most  satisfactory  in  its 
results.  With  such  a  story  to  tell  us,  we  might  have 
been  kept  perpetually  in  check.  The  farmers  of 
Scotland  have  now  for  some  years  sent  in  their  returns. 
So  far  from  feeling  any  injury  from  this  practice,  they 
appear  more  and  more  to  take  a  pleasure  in  completing 
the  form  of  such  intelligence.  They  do  their  work  at 
littie  or  no  cost  to  the  State. — And,  in  short,  the  whole 
buslneas  is  a  very  happy  example  of  what  may  be  done 
with  a  good  will  and  a  proper  understanding. 

But  this  proper  understanding  exists  no  longer. 
This  good  will  is  destroyed.  The  agricultural  statistics  of 
Scotland— or  of  England,  have  received  something  very 
like  their  deathblow.  Indeed,  at  thi&  moment  we 
should  say  such  a  plan  has  far  more  enemies  over  the 
Border  than  it  ever  had  to  eaoounter  nearer  home. 


And  this  suicidal  act  has  been  administered  by  the  Go- 
vernment itself.  It  is  traceable  oimply  and  directiy  to 
a  blind  adhesion  to  routine  and  red-tape.  Ben  Jonson 
has  told  us  who  works  "  with  line  and  rule"  and  by 
lino  and  rule,  and  by  never  looldng  an  inch  beyond  the 
line  ruled,  have  we  contrived  to  make  foes  in  place 
of  friends  of  the  great  body  of  Scotch  a^priculturisls. 

The  murder  came  out  at  a  General  Meeting  of  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society,  held  in  Edinburgh 
a  few  days  since.  Let  our  readers  learn  from  Mr. 
Hall  Maxwell  the  chief  points  in  this  extraordinary 
affair: — '*The  statistical  inquiry  was  commenced  in 
1863  by  an  experimental  trial  in  three  counties.  The 
estimated  cost  was  900;  tiie  outiay  was  £672.  In 
1854  it  was  extended  to  the  whole  of  Scotiand.  The 
estimated  cost  was  £6,000;  the  outiay  was  £4,260. 
In  1855  and  1856  the  estimate  was  £4,000;  the  outiay, 
£3,597  12s.  lOd.,  and  £3,592  Ss.  i  was  permitted 
by  Government  to  make,  in  concert  with  the  district 
enumerators,  all  arrangements,  financial  and  other- 
wise, without  interference.  My  accounts  were  rendered 
to  the  Board  of  Trade ;  and  in  1853  and  1854  I  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  that  department  for  the  economy 
observed  and  the  reductions  effected.  In  August  1855 
Mr.  Bowring,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  acknowledged  the 
accounts  for  1854  In  the  following  terms : — "  1 8tn  to 
acquaint  you,  for  the  Information  of  the  directors  of 
the  Society,  that  my  Lords  have  been  pleased  to  ap- 
prove of  the  accounts  in  question." 

So  far  certainly  so  good.  The  experiment  had  not 
only  succeeded,  as  achieving  the  object  aimed  at,  but 
had  been  worked  at  considerably  under  the  estimated 
expense;  "My  Lords"  being,  naturally  enough, ''pleased 
to  approve  of  the  accounts."  But  here,  however,  our 
old  enemy.  Routine,  steps  in,  just,  of  cours**,  at  her 
dear,  old-fashioned,  tortoise  pace,  and  demands,  under 
the  authority  of  the  Audit  Office,  in  March,  1856,  the 
vouchers  for  the  expenditure  of  1854— two  years  after 
"  my  Lords  had  been  pleased  to  approve  of  the  ac- 
counts in  question"— and  youchers,  too,  for  ererything 
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—not  merely  for  the  moit  trifliikg  expenses,  such  as 
extra  pens  and  cleaning  out-offices,  but  vouchers  for 
authority  for  employing  enumerators  and  clerks.  That 
is  to  say,  Mr.  Hall  Maxwell,  to  whom  the  management 
of  the  Scotch  Statistics  was  unreservedly  entrusted  by 
the  Government,  is  to  give  the  authority  upon  which 
he  made  an  appointment !  To  detail  why  he  engaged 
this  clerk,  or  how  it  was  lie  induced  this  or  that  A*ieud 
to  act  with  him.  Then,  Uiese  friends  or  acquaintance — 
the  gentry  and  leadiog  agriculturists  of  the  oountry, 
who  so  ably  supported  their  Secretary  in  his  endeavour 
to  do  tlie  thing  properly — had,  it  appears,  some  slight 
allowance  for  necessary  expenses,  money  absolutely 
out  of  pocket.  But  they  had  more  than  this.  Once 
or  BO  in  a  season  they  assembled  their  coadjutors  of 
the  several  districts  over  a  dinner,  when  they  made 
their  arrangements,  received  advices,  and  got  through 
similar  business  it  would  have  been  difficult 
jto  transact  by  any  other  means.  Mr.  Maxwell 
paid  for  these  dinners  out  of  the  Government 
grant,  and  sent  in  his  vouchers  that  he  had  done  so. 
But  he  ir}  to  do  a  great  deal  more  than  this.  His 
word  is  nothiug.  The  Audit-office  insists  on  having 
the  vouchers  of  the  several  enumerators  that  thtir 
expenses  and  dinners  have  been  paid  for — something 
of  this  kind  no  doubt : 

"  Received  this  day,  with  many  thsnks,  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers,  the  sum  of  sue  shillings  and  ten- 
ponce- halfpenny,  in  payment  of  dinner  and  toddy, 
supplied  to  me  by  the  landlord  of  the  Caledonian 
Hotel,  as  one  of  the  Agricultural  Enumerators. 

{Signed)  "  Stuart,  of  Stuart. 

"  Witness,  Sawney  McSanday,  the  waiter." 

But  one  sickens  of  such  absurdities*  Mr.  Maxwell 
with  admirable  temper  completed  the  returns  of  last 
year,  and  then,  of  course,  withdrew  in  disgust  from 
any  further  association  with  such  powers  as  be  found 
he  had  to  deal  with.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  whole  of  Scotland  goes  with  him. 
The  enumerators,    as  a  body,   have  passed  resolu- 


tions approvhig  of  what  he  has  done.  He  aeti 
directly  under  the  sancUon  of  the  Highland  So- 
ciety,  and  on  the  close  of  the  explanatiea 
he  offered,  wss  specially  complimented  by  the 
Duke  of  Bnocleueh,  Lord  Rosslyn,  Lord  Klanahd, 
Sir  John  Forbes,  and  other  speakers.  There  ii  no 
question  but  that  under  his  superintendence  these  sta- 
tistics have  been  taken  in  the  meet  perfect  manner  pos- 
sible. It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say,  that  no  otbsr 
man  could  have  done  the  business  so  well.  He  under- 
took and  performed  a  Government  oontraot  most  suc- 
cessfully, and  with  only  one  mistake.  He  did  not  avail 
himself  to  the  full  of  a  contractor's  rights.  He  did  not 
spend  all  the  money  he  might  have  done.  Instead  of 
returning  a  thousand  or  two  annually,  what  would  have 
been  easier  than  to  have  accounted  fbr^as  they  want 
accounts — the  maximum  allowed  him  ?  It  is  a  stand- 
ing joke  in  many  such  a  business  as  this,  that  '*  no 
money  is  returned.''  A  smart  sharp  fellow  would  have 
ran  it  out  to  the  very  half^ny.  The  Government 
did  not  appreciate  the  man  they  had  to  work  with ;  but, 
unless  we  are  much  mistaken,  they  very  soon  wilL 

An  attempt  has  bem  made  to  consider  Mr.  Maxwell 
merely  as  a  paid  elerk  or  government  official.  That  is, 
he  received  for  each  year's  services  an  acknowledgment 
of  some  two  or  at  most  three  hondred  pounds.  To  do 
the  same  work  as  it  has  been  done,  ot  half  as  well, 
will  necessitate  ''an  appointment*'  of  at  least  firom 
fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  a-year.  But  wc  ques- 
tion very  much  whether  we  shall  have  any  more 
Agricultural  Statistics  from  Scotland.  Indeed,  this  is 
not,  after  all,  the  great  thing  with  the  Government. 
The  statistioB  they  want  is  the  absolute  price  of  a 
leg-of-mutton  dinner,  and  what  is  spent  in  more  pens, 
wafers,  and  red  tape. 

If  ever  there  was  a  fotal  mistake,  it  is  the  treatment 
of  the  Highland  Society  by  "  My  Lords"  of  the  Trss- 
sury.  They  have  put  back  Agricultural  Statistics  to  a 
status  something  far  worse  than  what  it  was  when  the 
Scotch  Society  took  them  up,  and  have  contrived  for 
themselves  some  very  up-hill  work  to  do  over  again. 


THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  A  DAILY  REGISTER  OF  THE  RAIN-FALL  THROUGHOUT 
THE   UNITED   KINGDOM,  AND  THE  BEST  MEANS  OF  OBTAINING  IT. 


The  Society  of  Arts  appears  to  be  more  and  more 
ambitious  to  rank  as  an  agricultural  authority.  It  is 
no  longer  content  with  one  paper  or  so  on  the  subject, 
in  the  course  of  a  season.  On  the  contrary,  these  now 
crowd  in  upon  us  in  very  rapid  succession.  The  new 
year's  list,  running  up  to  the  banning  of  April  only, 
has  already  three  evenings  to  be  devoted  more  or  less 
directly  to  the  improvement  of  the  soil.  Unfortmiately, 
however,  there  is  little  promise  of  the  most  being  made 
of  these  occasions.  Of  course  the  first  object  should  be  to 
ensure  the  attendance  of  as  many  men  practically  in- 
terested in  the  question,  as  it  is  possible  to  assemble  to- 
gether. Their  convenienceshould  be  especially  consulted ; 
as  their  presence  must  tend  materially  to  put  a  stamp 
and  value  on  the  proceedings.  Within  the  la^t  year  or 
two  a  very  i^ir  sprinkling  of  agriculturists  have  joined 
the  Society,  while  still  more  have  accepted  the  occa- 
sional invitations  offisred  them.  Now  it  is  well  known 
the  majority  of  these  come  up  the  first  week  in  every 
month.  There  is  the  discussion  at  the  Farmers*  Club  on 
the  first  Monday  in  the  month,  and  the  council  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  on  the  first  Wednesday 
morning.  The  meetings  of  the  Society  of  Arts  are  ou 
the  Wednesday  evenings,  and  yet  not  one  of  theeo  rural 


topics  is  put  down  for  such  tlmis  as  the  country  gentle- 
men may  be  amongst  us.  Mr.  Algernon  Clarke  is  to 
speak  to  "  Steam-culdvatlon"  on  Wednesday,  Februsry 
the  tenth,  instead  of  the  third— just,  in  fact,  a  week 
too  late  for  bis  audience.  Monsieur  Trehonnais 
is  to  compare  '<  French  Agriculturo  past  and 
present"  on  March  the  seventeenth,  whereas  the 
opening  of  the  following  month  should  clearly  bavs 
been  selected.  Even  in  these  railway  di^s  far- 
mers cannot  afford  to  be  perpetually  running  up  to 
London  :  and  we  know  they  now  so  plan  their  ar- 
rangements as  to  kill  all  soru  of  birds  with  one  stone. 
A»k  Mr.  Hudson  how  many  visitors  he  has  at  oilier 
times ;  or  inspect  the  Club-rooms  later  on,  and  we 
shall  find  that  our  friends  have  got  into  a  habit  of 
accustoming  themselves  to  this  flnt  week. 

Di>|not  let  it  be  supposed  that  wo  speak  without 
some  showing.  On  only  Wednesday  last,  Mr.  Bailey 
Denton,  a  gentleman  well  known  amongst  agrlcultttrists, 
read  a  paper  at  the  Society's  house  in  the  Adelphli 
bearing  on  a  subject  at  present  of  particular  importance 
to  the  farmer — that  of  draioau'e.  In  a  not  over- 
numerous  audiiuco  which  n^fi>coiblo<l  to  gnet  him,  ^"0 
noticed  one  practical  agriculturist,  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs. 
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We  wm  not  say  that  either  Mr.  Clarke  or  M.  Tre- 
honnals  will  meet  with  a  eimilar  reception ;  but  we 
haye  little  doubt  but  that  the  character  of  the  company 
will,  or  would    have  been,  very   different  had  Mr. 
Denton  taken  the  first  Wednesday  in  February,  Mr. 
Clarke  the  first  in  March,  and  M.  Trehonnaii  the  first  in 
April.    There  is  a  wonderful  want  of  method  in  all  this. 
Mr.  Bailey  Denton  diaoonrsed  again  on  his  pet  theme, 
and  he  argued  on  it  as  every  sensible  man  now  does. 
We  are  the  victims  no  longer  to  dogmatle  assertion  or 
despotic  sway.    The  Professor,  who  harps  but  on  one 
note,  or,  Paganini-like,  plays  on  a  single  string,  charms 
us  no  longer.  The  rule  of  three,  or  of  four  feet  has  lost 
lu  foroa.    It  is  no  farther  to  be  regarded  as  without  an 
exception.    On  the  other  hand,  we  stady  the  partlcalar 
nature   of  the    soil,    we  eonsider  its   situation   as 
liable    to     atmosphsrio    influeooe,    and     sum    up 
a  variety  of  similar  causes,  ere  we  venture  the  applica- 
tion of  our  remedy.    Mr.  Denton's  paper  had  this  direct 
tendency.    He  spoke  **  on  the  advantages  of  a  Daily 
Register  of  the  Rain-lall  throughout  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  beet  means  of  obtaining  it";  and  every 
word  he  said  only  went  to  show  how  oar  practiee  mutt 
vary  according  to  the  diflbrence  of  soil,  climate,  and  loca- 
lity. The  unintentional  moral,  moreover,  which  he  con- 
veyed to  his  hearers  was,  that  every-one  must  think  and 
act  more  or  lees  for  himself.    Indeed,  to  be  of  any  pecu. 
liar  valae,  each  one  of  us  should  keep  his  own  rain 
register,  aa  many  even  now  do.    If  Mr.  Denton's  ad. 
drees  lead  to  any  usefhl  result,  it  must  be  to  this.    At 
the  same  time  we  are  bound  to  say  that  his  paper  of 
Wednesday  is  by  far  the  least  practical  of  all  his  eff'n- 
sions.    It  clearly  put  too  much  dependence  on  the  rain 
test— as  maniftetly  under-rated  what  had  already  been 
done  in  this  way— and  advocated  a  system  for  doinic 
something  better,  that  not  one  of  his  auditory  had  the 
slightest  opinion  of  ever  seeing  carried  out.    Mr.  Den- 
ton would  m^  the  kingdom  out  into  ten,  or  even  five- 
mile  stations  at   a  cost  to  Government  of  twenty- 
six  thousand,  or  on  the  other  scale  of  about  half  as 
mach,  per  annum.    The  chairman  of  the  evening,  Mr. 
Sopwith,  *'  thought  such  a  plan  was  not  required." 
Mr.  Rawlinson  said   **a   national  system  of   rain- 
gaogings  must  be  very  costly,  and  the  resalts  would 
only  be  usefnl  to  a  limited  extent.    No  nation  could  do 
the  work  of  individuals,    nor  ever  would  do  such 
work."     Mr.    Thomas  Webster,   F.R.S.,    "did   not 
regard  it   af  so  much    importance    to    know   pre- 
cisely the  quantity  of  rain  that  fell  at  each  place  ;  and 
the  observations  already  made  were  very  numerous,  and 
might,  he  thought,  be  considered  sufficient"    And  Mr. 
Greaves  "  thought  Mr.  Denton  had  over-rated  the  re- 
qQirements  of  the  case,  inasmuch  as  at  the  present  time 
a  very  large  number  of  records  of  rainfall  were  kept." 
There  is,  in  short,  no  doubt  but  that  Mr.  Denton's 
enthusiasm  has  carried  him  too  far,  and  long  beyond 
the  limit  of  any  probable  eflfect  to  be  arrived  at  by 
such  a  means.    Still,  injustice  to  him  we  may  quote  a 
fsw  sentences  fh>m  his  paper,  on  the  actual  necessity 
for  such  a  monitor  as  that  he  advocates  the  use  of: — 
'*  I  am  bound  to  record  my  own  conviction,  based  on 
an  extensive  practice  in  the  drainage  of  land,  that  there 
is  no  information  more  essential  to  successful  treatment 
than  that  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  promote, 
and  that  it  is  the  ignorance  now  prevailing  wiUi  regard 
to  the  influence  of  the  rainftdl,  added  to  the  common 
belief  that  drainsge  is  a  mechanical  operation  which 
aa  uneducated  bailiff  or  woodman  may  caiTy  out,  that 
has  led  to  the  discredit  attached  to  the  drainage  executed 
under  Government   auspices,    and   has  fostered   the 
opposition  of  certain  members  of  the  Central  Farmers* 
Club.  As  a  proof  of  how  little  attention  landowners  have 
hitherto  paid  to  ramfall,  I  may  mention  that  when  I 
anderlook  to  read  a  paper,  three  years  back,  before  the 


Central  Farmers'  Club,  en  the  results  of  nnder.draining 
in  Great  Britain,  I  addressed  more  than  300 
persons  in  various  parts  of  Great  Britain,  who  had 
executed  works  of  under-draining,  and  asked  the 
ibilowing  question  amoilg  several  others:  'What  is 
the  rainfall  in  the  locality  of  your  works?'  I  was 
gratified  by  receivhig  162  answers  to  my  letters,  but 
out  of  162  answers  there  were  only  six  who  were  able 
to  give  me  any  information  as  to  the  rainfall." 

As  a  king,  who  can  do  no  wrong,  does  Mr.  DentoQ  dis- 
parage the  opposition  of  the  Central  Club.  However, 
jet  us  pass  on  to  more  positive  proof: — "  In  the  west  of 
Bngland,  where  the  annual  fall  of  raia  ia  50  indies^ 
some  drainage  was  effected  by  a  parallel  system  40  Aet 
apart.  It  was  pronounced  a  failure.  It  has  been  com- 
pared with  other  works  of  drainage  which  were  satialhc- 
tory  in  result,  upon  the  same  geological  formation  (with 
soils  closely  similar  in  character),  drained  in  the  same 
way,  on  the  east  side  of  Scotland.  The  rainfall  there  was 
26  inches,  and  the  number  of  wet  days  considerably  less 
than  in  the  West  of  England,  and  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  these  differences  account  for  the  results.  An- 
other iostance  will  render  the  proposition  even  more  clear. 
The  lias  clay,  as  already  stated,  runs  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  Bngland.  It  starts  ttom  Lyme  Regis,  where 
the  fall  of  raUi  is  37  inches,  passes  by  Qranthami,  where 
the  fUl  is  24  inches,  and  runs  out  at  the  north-east  comer 
of  Yorkshire,  where  the  fall  is  21  inches.  Lands  of  this 
clay  (as  similar  as  soils  can  be)  have  been  drained  in 
the  several  localities  in  a  precisely  similar  manner,  with 
different  degrees  of  effect.  The  difference  in  the  rain- 
fiill  can  alone  explain  the  difference  of  eflbct.  Sixteen 
inches  of  rain,  which  is  the  dififbrence  between  the  two 
extremes,  is  equal  to  302,000  gallons  falling  upon  every 
acre  of  land,  and  this  excess  is  nearly  equal  to  the 
whole  annual  amount  of  rain  falling  on  the  sur&oe  of 
Essex  and  Suffolk,  in  which  counties  many  thousands 
of  acrea  of  clay  lands,  no  stronger  than  the  lias,  are 
now  being  drained  at  a  cost  of  fh>m  £5  to  £6  per  acre. 
This  is  a  strikhag  fact;  but  it  will  be  rendered sUll 
more  striking  by  reference  to  the  Registrar-General's 
Return  for  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  just 
dosed.  There  it  will  be  seen  that  the  rainfiOl,  for  that 
period,  at  the  three  places  named,  was  respectively 
0  inches  (Uttle  Bridy),  6  inches  (Grantham),  and  3 
inches  (Scarborough).  Hence  it  follows  that  the 
drains  in  Dorset  would  be  required  to  do  three  times 
the  work  of  drahis  in  Yorkshire  with  the  same  means 
of  doing  it." 

But  still  we  must  remember  this  average  rainfall  is 
not  everything.  As  M.  Trehonnais  suggested,  "  during 
a  storm  an  immense  quantity  of  water  might  fidl,  and 
that  contingency  must  be  kept  in  view  in  drainage,  in 
order  to  allow  the  superabundance  of  water  to  run  out 
of  the  land.  In  his  own  opinion  the  average  ofrain&ll 
had  not  so  much  to  do  in  the  way  of  drainage  as  some 
people  seemed  to  imagine,  because  drains  must  be  laid 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  an  outlet  for  the  immense 
body  of  water  that  might  come  suddenly  upon  the 
land."  Mr.  Rawlinson,  agafai,  maintained  that  « in  all 
cases  the  engineer  must  guard,  above  ground,  against 
maximums,  and,  as  far  as  is  possible,  ascertain  what 
these  were  likely  to  be,  and  then  work  on  the  saTe  side. 
In  all  cases  the  rain-gauge  should  be  consulted  for  mi- 
nuliie  and  for  details;  but  for  maximums,  such  as 
land-floods,  valley  outfslls  of  streams  and  rivers  must 
be  gauged." 

In  fkct,  the  argument  was  altogether  overstrained. 
Although  there  were  no  fhrmers  to  meet  what  was  ad- 
vanced, fortunately  a  few  sdentific  men  took  up  the 
discussion.  These  served  at  once  to  correct  the  some- 
what too  saoguine  notions  of  Mr.  Denton,  and  give  to 
the  proceedings  a  more  stable  character.  The  meeting 
docs  not  promise  to  leave  any  very  lasting  impression. 
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THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  VETERINARY  SCIENCE. 


Difflcalt  indeed  is  the  choice  of  a  profession.  There 
is  scarcely  one  but  the  ranks  of  which  are  already  over- 
crowded. Youths  qualify  themselves  as  medical  men, 
to  become  clerks  or  guards  on  railways ;  while  gentle- 
men learned  in  the  law  are  waiting  at  table  in  Mel- 
bourne, or  horse-breaking  in  the  Bush.  Divines  and 
soldiers  find  it  alike  difficult  to  get  on;  and  too 
often  end  as  they  began — but  as  curates  and  subalterns. 
Even  fiEurming,  as  a  business,  requires  more  and  more 
capital  to  be  fairly  engaged  upon;  and  trade  of 
almost  every  kind  is  beset  with  opposition.  But  a  few 
years  since,  to  be  sure,  the  famous  Fltz-Boodle  gave 
to  younger  sons  some  further  opportunities,  wUch, 
however,  appear  to  have  been  scarcely  appreciated. 
We  are  still  languishing  for  some  eligible  pursuit, 
wherewith  to  employ  the  rising  generation.  As  a 
relief— a  sort  of  tributary  stream  to  those  already  over- 
crowded  with  traffic  and  commerce — is  there  none  we 
can  embark  upon?  Is  there  nothing  beyond  Law, 
Physic,  and  Divinity  ?  Or  is  there  no  opening  to  us  but 
what*emigration  offers,  or  the  fortune  of  war  provides  ? 
If  a  lad  is  yet  anxious  to  work  his  way  in  his  own 
country,  is  there  really  no  other  call  for  his  services,  or 
no  pursuit  that  might  be  turned  to  a  better  account  than 
it  now  is  ? 

Let  U9  see.  Our  canny  friends  over  the  Border  would 
at  least  appear  to  think  so.  Very  recently  there  has 
been  established,  in  Edinburgh,  a  new  Veterinary 
School,  at  the  opening  of  which  a  well-known  professor, 
Mr.  John  Gamgee,  delivered  the  inaugural  address. 
It  is  altogether  above  the  level  of  such  orations ;  and  is 
especially  remarkable  for  the  bold  and  unbiassed  view 
Mr.  Gamgee  takes  of  his  own  profession,  and  the  pro- 
gress it  has  made.  We  are  generally  prone  to  con- 
sider this  as  very  satisfactory.  The  difference  between 
the  intelligent  educated  veterinarian  and  the  village 
^EUTier,  with  his  infallible  drinks  and  messes,  was 
at  once  apparent.  Perhaps  *^  the  college  man  " 
has  not  always  taken  that  position  he  might 
have  done;  but  still  every  one  felt  he  was 
a  change  for  the  better,  and  we  saw  him  prescribe 
for  a  sick  horse  or  prize  ox  with  far  more  confidence 
than  we  could  have  done  had  a  grimy  Vulcan  or  half- 
drunken  cow-leech  yet  been  concocting  his  curious 
spells  before  us.  Nevertheless  it  would  seem  that  the 
art  is  by  no  means  equal  to  what  is  demanded  of  it. 
"  Hundreds  of  thoueands  of  pounds,"  says  Mr.  Gamgee, 
'*  are  annually  lost  on  British  soil,  which  might  be 
saved  if  the  veterinarian  could  be  found  wherever  he 
may  be  in  requisition,  and  if  at  the  same  time  suitable 
training  had  rendered  him  a  useful  man."  Our 
lecturer  strengthens  this  opinion  with  a  ready  applica- 
tion of  what  recently  has  occurred  and  is  still  occurring 
amongst  us.  Speaking  as  to  the  investigation  of  morbid 
phenomena  in  animals,  he  says : — 

'<  The  list  few  yetn  fully  prove,  even  with  reference  to  the 
episootic  diietsei  of  Great  Britsin,  hov  hnpeifeet  is  our 
knowledge  reipeeting  them,  and  how  intoiBcient  have  been 
the  inqniriei.  It  it  impotrible  that  a  perioo,  aware  of  what 
ahoold  be  the  qusliliettions  of  a  veterii^riao,  can  unblnihiogly 
read  the  reports  which  have  spread  from  various  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom  reapectiog  murrain  amongst  cattle. 
Those  who  read  the  daily  newspapers  might  often  be  led  to 
ask,  Have  we  do  veterinarians  in  Great  Britain  P  It  is  said 
that  a  dosen  animals  have  died  altogether  on  one  farm,  and 
that  in  some  districU  the  best  part  of  a  hundred  valaahle  oxen 
has  been  swept  ofT,  in  a  msnner  as  quicic  as  it  has  been  myste- 
tiouv,  and  there  is  no  or!e  at  baad  to  fumith  the  world  with 


anything  like  a  ocmreet  aeoount  of  the  real  f^ets  of  the  case.  A 
plague  is  spreading  from  the  Bnssian  steppes ;  it  is  supposed 
to  have  made  a  leap  dose  to  the  west  coast  of  Irelandf  or  in 
the  north  of  Seothmd  :  we  knew  nothing  about  the  cause  of 
death  there ;  but  we  must  go  to  Hungary,  to  learn  what  might 
be  learnt  at  home  from  hooks  written  ahnost  centuries  sgo, 
though  certainly  in  a  foreign  tongue." 

This  is  undoubtedly  very  hard  hitting ;  but  if  it  is  true, 
we  must  all  have  been  something  more  than  apathetic. 
Mr.  Gamgee  himself  characterises  the  evil  as  chiefly 
attributable  to  a  want  of  hands.    He,  in  ihct,  opens  a 
new  profession  to  us.    The  veterinary  art  has  not  for 
some  years  had  anything  like  justice  done  to  It.    It 
is   not   properly   nor    suffidenUy    studied,    in    the 
first  place;  while  in  the  next,  there  is  a  sad  scarcity 
of    practitioners,    even    qualified  as    they  now   are. 
In  England  we  had  certainly  thought  a  veterinarian 
was    by    this    pretty    gCLerally    within    hail.      In 
Scotland,    however,    with  nearly  8,000,000  animals, 
"  we  could  count  little  more  than  120  veterinarians. 
Am  I  to  understand  that  Scotland  can  only  support  one 
veterinary  surgeon  in  every  230  square  miles  of  surface  ? 
As  might  have  been  expected,  there  is  a  greater  or  less 
congr^ation  of  these  120  practiUoners  in  the  larger 
towns;  so  that  many  considerable  districts,  and  even 
entire  counties,  are  unprovided  with  practitioners  of  the 
veterinary  art,  obviously  to  the  serious  detriment  of 
the  public  interest.    But,  even  where  they  are  congre- 
gated, their  insufficiency  is  too  manilest;  and  the  far- 
mers in  the  three  Lothiuis  can  give  startling  testimony, 
if  asked  what  kind  of  advice  is  to  be  obtained  when 
their  animals  are  sick,  and  how  far  they  have,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  to  send  for  veterinarians.    Ire- 
land is  still  worse.    Nevertheless,  look  at  the  value  of 
her  stock !    Is  it  astonishing  that  unqualified  practi-        j 
tioners  and  blacksmiths  swarm  and  prosper  as  they  do         ' 
throughout  the  land  ?" 

We  must  be  understood  as  taking  this  up  altogether 
as  a  farmer's  question.  There  is  none  more  important 
to  him,  and  no  other  ill  firom  which  he  is  so  contuiual, 
and  as  it  would  appear,  so  inevitable  a  sufferer.  If  this 
can  be  remedied— if  we  can  be  provided  with  a  more 
efficient  class  of  men — if  the  immense  losses  now  sustained 
from  diseases  of  stock  can  be  alleviated,  then  Mr.  Gamgee 
deserves  the  best  thanks  we  can  offer  him.  He  certainly 
takes  very  high  ground.  He  quotes  numerous  in- 
stances where  the  aid  of  the  veterinary  surgeon  ia  now 
altogether  dispensed  with,  so  little  good  has  come  of  it. 
He  has  himself  gained  more  information  from  "some 
country  blacksmiths"  than  from  ''many  qualified 
members"  of  his  own  profession.  At  the  same  time  he 
shows  the  immense  advantage  it  would  be,  to  have  a 
better  organized  and  more  reliable  staff.  We  must 
take  one  more  extract,  at  least,  suggestive  of  some 
good  to  the  agriculturist  :— 

"Our  large  herbivorous  quadrupeds  are  peculiarly  liable  to 
diseases  of  the  digestive  organs.  These  are  very  easily  pre- 
vented ;  but  as  animals  are  badly  kept,  the  prevalence  of  thoae 
maladies  is  so  great,  that  it  is  quite  matter  of  aurprise.  As 
I  have  elsewhere  said,  throaghout  Scotland  devastation  by 
colic  is  devaatation  u  by  a  plague.  In  Mid-Lothian,  the  loss 
by  colic,  inilamed  stomach,  and  inflammation  of  the  bowels, 
was  at  least  87i  per  cent,  of  the  animala  that  died  of  disease 
in  1851,  about  28  per  cent,  in  1852,  upwards  of  40  per 
cent,  in  1853,  nearly  the  same  in  1854  and  1855,  and  op- 
wards  of  45  per  cent,  in  1856.  An  inflaeutial  fanner  of 
East  Lothian,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society,  was  alladisg  to  the  ravages  prodoced  by  thia  diacaae. 
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lad  of  th«  otifitj  ofeaUinr  Ttterinuy  iwgaoDS  to  attend  the 
■offBring  animtls,  or  of  foUowiu^  out  the  indications  met  with 
in  the  popular  CnatiMi  on  Totennary  medicine  in  the  English 
hmgnase*  He  heliered  animala  died  qnicker  when  snl]()eoted 
to  treatment ;  bat  he  wiihed  a  poriie  to  be  offeied  fbr  an  etaay 
OB  the  dieeaie.  Before,  and  once  then,  I  have  heard  many 
fiurmen  expreis  the  lame  opinion ;  bat  it  is  likewiie  an  an- 
doabted  Ihctthat,  nnder  proper  management,  instead  of  about 
40  per  cent,  of  the  animals  that  die  of  disease  dying  of  coUe, 
there  ahouldbe  a  per-centage  of  one  or  two." 

We  confess  we  shall  be  rather  curious  to  see  what 
the  members  of  Mr.  Gamgee's  own  profession  say  to 
all  thia.    Undoubtedly  he  puts  their  present  rank  and 


claims  at  a  very  low  standard.  It  may  yet  remain  to 
be  proTod  how  fkr  he  is  warranted  In  this,  or  of  what 
improvement  the  art  is  really  susceptible.  Had  he 
stood  quite  alone  here,  we  might  have  hesitated  as  to 
giving  his  opinions  any  further  publicity.  But  many 
think  with  him;  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
living  veterinarians  of  the  BngUsh  school,  Mr.  James 
Turner,  has  said : — "  Of  late  the  veterinary  profession 
has  been  seized  with  apathy ;  no  weighty  fitcts,  to  last 
out  all  time,  have  been  chronicled.  The  remedy  and 
gnnd  requirement  of  the  present  crisis  is  fresh  infusion 
of  energetic  spirit  for  research." 


THE    WOOL    TRADE    OF    THE    PAST    YEAR. 


The  publication  of  the  annual  wool  drculars  neces- 
sarily directs  attention  to  the  coarse  of  trade  in  that 
raw  material  during  the  past  year,  and  the  future 
prospeote  for  the  wool  staplers  and  manufaotarers,  as 
regards  this  important  animal  product.  Large  as  the 
extension  of  sheep  fanning  has  become,  and  exten- 
sively as  pastoral  occupations  are  now  carried  on  in 
old  and  new  districte,  they  are  far  from  commensurate 
to  the  wants  of  Commerce.  Side  by  side  with  the  ex- 
ploration and  occupation  of  the  squatter  and  sheep  far- 
mer, comes  the  rolling  tide  of  population,  as  Emigration 
proceeds  to  new  fields,  and  the  demand  fbr  food  becomes 
equally  urgent  with  that  for  clothing,  since  the  flocks 
are  more  extensively  bred  and  saorifioed  for  the  carcase. 
In  Europe  and  the  United  States  the  number  of  sheep 
reared  scarcely  averages  one  per  head  to  each  of  the 
popaUtion.  It  is  only  in  thinly -seUled  districts,  like 
the  Cape  colony  and  the  interior  African  settlements, 
Australia,  and  the  River  Plate  districts,  that  there  is  a 
large  excess,  and  a  yearly  increasing  extension  in  the  ex- 
poru  of  wool. 

Glancing  over  the  statistics  of  the  past  year,  it  is 
highly  satisfactory  to  note  the  large  increase  in  our  im- 
ports of  wool,  which  seto  at  rest  the  fears  entertained,  a  year 
or  two  ago,  of  decUning  supplies.  Although  the  foreign 
wools  in  this  progressive  increase,  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding years,  have  pushed  a-head,  and  show  greater  strides 
than  the  colonial  importe  do ;  still  there  is  a  steady  in- 
crease shown  in  the  wool  supplies  from  the  colonies 
each  year,  of  five  or  eix  million  pounds.  The  total  im- 
ports for  the  first  eleven  months  of  1857  are  equal  to 
those  of  the  whole  twelve  months  of  1856.  Of  ^e  Im- 
poru,  two-thirds  were  colonial  wools,  and  one-third 
foreign. 

In  the  colonial  wools  there  is  a  decline  in  the  receipts 
of  upwards  of  7,000  bales  from  Australia.  The  Cape 
show  little  alteration  from  the  previous  year's  figures. 
From  India  and  China  there  have  been  increased  rweipts 
to  the  extent  of  10,000  bales.  We  firmly  believe  that 
there  is  a  large  scope  for  increased  supplies  of  wool 
from  India,  Persia,  and  China ;  and  more  attention  will 
doubtless  be  paid  to  the  preparation  of  the  fleece  for 
market.  Some  of  these  long-stapled  wools  are  already 
in  good  (iavour  as  a  substitute  for  English  combing  wools. 

Passing  now  to  the  European  wools,  we  find  an  in- 
crease of  about  21,000  bales  from  Russia. 

The  production  of  wool  in  Russia  might  be  indefi- 
nitely extended.  The  Government  has  always  fostered 
this  branch  of  husbandry.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  the  unoccupied  public  lands  have  been  given  to 
those  who  would  establish  sheep  foldson  an  exteniivescale. 

Too  much  attention  is,  however,  paid  in  Russia  to  the 

•  increase  of  the  flocks  rather  than  the  improvement  of 

the  breed  of  sheep.     The  washing  and  sorting  of  the 

wool  are  also  performed  with  the  greatest  slovenUness. 


Lately  the  rearing  of  fine-woolled  sheep  has  become  an 
object  of  increased  attention,  and  out  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  about  50,000,000  sheep  in  Russia,  one-fifth  are 
stated  to  be  fine-woolled  sheep. 

There  was  an  increase  of  3,000  or  4,000  bales  of  wool 
from  Portugal  last  year,  and  about  2,000  bales  from 
Spain :  these  behig  chiefly  forwarded  to  France.  From 
Germany  we  receired  more  than  7,000  bales  less  than 
in  1856.  The  production  of  wool  there  would  ssem  to 
be  stationary,  if  not  retrograding,  and  is  by  no  means 
adequate  to  the  increasing  domestic  wants. 

Remarks  are  freiely  made  on  a  wretched  practice 
which  prevails  in  some  parts  of  Germany  and  Hun- 
gary, and  is  also  followed  by  the  German  and  Dutch 
settlers  in  Southern  Africa,  and  the  Western  States  of 
America— namely,  that  of  shearing  twice  in  the  year. 
This  is  both  injurious  to  the  animal  and  to  the  quality 
of  the  wool.  Our  South  American  supplies  continue 
beyond  an  average,  and  in  some  instances  show  an 
excess  :  thus  Peruvian  and  Alpaca  wool  is  8,000  bales 
in  excess. 

A  rather  singular  item  is  the  receipt  of  about  1,400 
bags  of  wool  the  domestic  growth  of  the  United  States, 
the  first  import  of  any  extent  for  some  years  past ;  and 
this  shipment  probably  arose  out  of  the  panic,  and  the  de- 
sire to  realise  in  this  market.  This  wool  will  probably 
be  reshipped  with  other  supplies  for  the  American  mar- 
ket. Considerable  attention  is  now  paid  to  wool  grow- 
ing in  the  United  States.  American  wool  even  surpasses 
many  of  the  foreign  wools  for  its  feltmg  properties,  and 
for  its  smtability  for  making  light  or  heavy  broadcloth. 
Samples  have  been  obtained  from  American  flocks 
which  oontained  2,522  serrations  to  the  inch,  while  the 
finest  Saxony  wools  from  Hungary  will  only  contain 
about  2,400  serrations. 

The  unlimited  extent  of  pasture  available,  with  proper 
care  and  shelter,  would  ensure  a  large  production  of 
wool ;  but  labour  is  dear  and  scarce,  and  large  flocks 
can  seldom  or  ever  be  kept.  Still  the  number  of  sheep 
is  greatly  on  the  increase,  and  is  computed  at 
29,000,000;  while  the  production  of  wool  muat  be  fully 
80,000,000  lbs. 

Wool  is  much  cultivated  in  the  New  England  States, 
espedally  in  Vermont.  The  Ohio  wool-dip  last  year 
is  estimated  to  have  exceeded  that  of  1856  by  at  least 
three  million  pounds.  The  counties  in  the  centre  of 
that  State  are  now  as  famous  for  their  fine  wool  as  they 
formerly  were  for  thehr  great  crops  of  wheat. 

America,  however,  does  not  produce  enough  wwA 
even  for  home  oonsumption.  The  alteration  in  the 
American  tariff,  which  admitted  in  July  last  wools  be- 
low lOd.  per  lb.  in  value,  free  of  duty,  further  stimulated 
shipmento  across  the  Atlantic ;  although  some  of  these 
arrived  at  an  inopportune  time,  daring  the  preralenooo! 
the  financial  criiif. 
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RvtunuDf  now  to  the  trade  circvUri,  we  find  U»t 
the  conaamptioii  of  wool  hai  greatly  increased  in  eyerj 
quarter,  and  that  the  growth  haa  not  kept  pace  with  it. 
In  Germany  however  the  production  ii  almost  stationary. 
From  Anatralia  there  it  a  decline  in  the  ahipmenti,  aa 
compared  with  1856,  of  8,000  halea ;  and  the  quanti^ 
to  come  forward  for  the  next  sales  is  also  yery  small. 
The  manner  in  which  pricea  ha?e  been  supported,  and 
the  fact  that,  during  a  period  of  such  unexampled  prea- 
snre,  a  quantity  of  the  yalue  of  one  million  sterling 
could  be  disposed  of  at  the  last  pnblic  sales  in  Novem- 
ber, at  such  satisfactory  prices,  prove  the  great  demand. 
The  home  clip  is  computed  to  have  been  somewhat  de- 
ficient in  quantity,  partly  the  consequence  of  increased 
demand  for  stock  during  the  last  two  yearsj  the  im- 
proved position  of  the  labouring  classes  enablmg  them 
to  expend  more  in  animal  food.  The  consumption  of 
domeetic  wools  has  at  the  same  time  very  materially 
increased  in  the  worsted  districts.  There  has  never  (we 
are  told)  been  a  period  when  the  population  has  been  so 
fully  employed,  at  such  high  wagea,  aa  during  the  paat 
year.  Consumption  of  woollen  goods  has,  consequtntly, 
been  unprecedentedly  large;  and,  under  aU  circumstances, 
there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  hope  this  will  continue 
to  a  fair  extent.  The  continued  increase  in  shipments 
for  some  years  put  has  been  very  considerable ;  and 
although  in  the  previous  yeara  they  had  reached  a  very 
high  point,  there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  anv  fallmg- 
of.  Notwithstanding  the  decline  during  the  latter 
months,  chiefly  to  the  United  States,  the  exports  for  the 
past  year  will  greatly  exceed  any  former  period,  and 
during  the  present  year,  we  venture  to  assert,  will  show 
no  diminution.  A  staple  which,  in  its  raw  state,  is 
worth  annually  here  j^7,000,000  or  ^8,000,000,  and 
of  which  we  ahip  manufootures  to  the  value  of 
;^19,250,000,  is  necessarily  one  of  high  importance  in 
an  industrial  point  of  view,  and  one  in  which  many 
hands  and  mucn  capital  are  engaged. 


CENTRAL    FARMERS*    CLUB. 
SUBJECTS  FOR  DISCUSSION.  18(8. 

Febkuabt  I.—Tha  Neoessitj  of  a  Uaifono  System  of 
Weights  or  Measure  iu  the  sale  of  Cora  and  other  Agri-. 
eultwral  Produce  throughout  England  aud  Wale«.  Proposed 
by  Mr.  Owen  Wallis,  uveritone-GraDge,  Northampton. 

March  1.— The  Cultivation  and  Storing  of  Mangel  Wursel. 
and  the  beit  modes  of  using  it  tat  Feeding  and  other  pur- 
poses—Mr. R.  Baker,  Writtl^  Cbehntferd. 

Apbil  9.— The  Advantages  of  Quaao  for  Root  Crops,  and  the 
host  System  of  spplyisg  it  without  uajmy  to  the  Qennhia- 
tita  of  Seed— Mr.  W.  Sainsbuiy,  Manor  Houi^  West 
Laviagten,  WUts. 

May  a.^Tbe  Breeding,  Bearing,  a^d  Maaafemaat  of  l4»»ha, 
9M  a  tuooenful  means  of  providing  against  Pleuiu-Pnewno* 
sia  and  C>onsus>ption— Mr.  J.  Manhall.  Bisehohn,  linooln. 

June  7^— The  Benefit  of  Pulping  or  Mindug  Roots  for  Cattle. 
Pigs,  aud  Sheep— Mr.  T.  Fordham,  Snelimore  Hill,  New- 
bury. 

NoTiMBXB  1.— The  Allotment  System :  its  Uses  and  Abuses 
—Mr.  H.  Tkethewy,  SUmo,  AmpthiU. 

SaoBMBiB  •.— Stoek  VsrmiBg,  on  stiff  leteotive  SoUs-* 
Mr.  K  Bond,  Ksntwell,  Long  Melford,  Suffolk. 

*««  The  Dismissions  will  eammsnes  at  half*past  i  e'slook,  r.M. 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

The  Sessisnal  ExamhiatioB  of  thii  laititutkNi  wsa  brought 
to  a  dose  on  Deeesubei  ITth,  when  the  laUovhig  students  eh- 
taiMd  the  fioUsge  di^kMa*  and  beeaiae  thwrehy  menbers  snd 
i>adua>ss  al  the  inatit^titn  :-^ 
JohBAItkM,Ayr8hii«. 

John  Dawson,  Cragg  House,  Ttoutbeek,  Wmdsimeie. 
Janaa  P.  Hawkcsl«y,  Bed^ords,  Havenng^atte-Bower.  Essex. 
WUUam  M'Ungbhn,  Boiaston,  Tenburr. 

We  sulijohi  toe  names  of  those  students  who  headed  tha 


m  lists  in  Practical  Agriedture,  tha  vaiioos  sd- 
e&cei,  &c. :  '— 

Fbactical  Agbicultubb.— 1st,  Aitken ;  2nd.  GreenWll : 
Srd.  RoberUon ;  4tb.  Hills  and  MOi&ughUn ;  6th,  Dawsoasnd 
Hawksley  j  6tb,  Duckworth,  Hortoo,  and  TomUn. 

CHBM18TKY  (Organie).-*l8t,  Hawkslor;  2nd,  Aitken: 
Srd,  Podeo ;  4lh,  GreenbiU ;  5th.M'Uughlin;  6th,  Uoydsnd 
Dawsoo.  dnorgsnic).— 1st.  Gardner ;  and,  LewU ;  3rd,  Corn- 
wall; 4th,LsmD. 

Vbtbbinaby  (First DivisiMi).— 1st.  Hawksley;  2u^i  ?•»• 
sou  and  Tomlinj  Srd,  Aitken;  4tb,  MLaughhn and Uoyd. 
(Seeond  Division).— 1st,  Lewis;  2nd,  H,  James ;  Srd,  Lamb; 
4th,Gsrdner;  8th,Nott. 

Natubal  HiBTOBT  (Botsny).— Ist,  AHken  and  Hawksley ; 
2nd,  Dawson,  Foden,  Ssyce,  Uoyd,  and  M'Uughlin.  (Agro- 
nomics).—1st,  Cornwall  and  H.  Jsmes;  2nd,  Nott;  3rd, 
Jearrad  and  Adkins. 

SuBTBYiNO  AND  Enoinbbbino  (First  Dinsion).— lit, 
Hills  and  Aitkin;  2nd.Tomlin  and  M'LsugWin;  Srd,  Daw- 
son ;  4th,  Osrdner  j  6th,  Hawksley.  (Second  DiYision).— Ist, 
Ctry ;  2nd,  Lewis  and  Nott ;  Srd,  Power  and  White. 

FBIZB8  FOB  Fabm  Bookb  anp  JouBHAi-a.— 1st,  Gsrd- 
ner;  2»d,Hortou;  Srd,  Uoyd.  ,  «   „  «  „ 

Labobatoby  Pbizbs. — Clssses  1  and  2,  H.  S.  Morgsn ; 
Classes  8  and  4,  Lamb;  Clawes  6  and  «,  Garratt.  Highly 
commended,  Riz  and  Tarker.    Commended,  Cornwall. 

Ybtbbinabt  Hospital  Joubxalo.— 1st,  Hawksley; 
2id,  Marraek  BBd  GreenbiU. 

Anatomical  Note  Boou.F-lit,  Gardner ;  2nd,  CrelU 
and  Lewis. 

IMPORTANT  DECISION  IN  THE  COURT 
OF  QUEEN'S  BENCH, 

BEFORE  LORD  CAMPBELL,  AND  JUSTICES  COLE- 
RIDGE, WIGHTMAN,  AND  ERLB. 
MOVEABLE  STEAM  ENGINES  fob  FARMING 
PURPOSES  NOT  LIABLE  TO  TOLL. 

THB   aUBBN  V.  MALTY. 

This  wss  a  ease  sUted  by  the  Woreestenkiie  Qaarter  Bu- 
sions  for  the  opinion  oif  the  CourU  snd  which  raised  the  que^ 
tion  whether  a  moreablc  steam  en^e  exdusiTely  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  working  thrashing  machines  was  an  "im- 
plement of  husbandry,"  and,  u  sudi,  exempt  from  toll  m 
ptssiDr  through  a  turnpike  on  a  turnpike-road.  It  appeared 
from  the  case  that  the  enrlne  in  question  waa  drawn  by  horses, 
and  waa  foUowiag  a  thraahing  maehine,  also  drawn  by  horses, 
and  botb  were  going  to  a  fkrm  at  Uptoo-upon-Sewn,  to  be 
employed  in  thi«sking  eom.  The  thraahieg  maehme  waa 
allowed  to  pass  thnMfh  tha  gate  fires  of  toU.  hot  toU  waa  lefied 
upen  the  atsam  e«|in%  and  the  toU-keeper  was  •obsequaBtiy 
caoTietsd  for  improperly  taking  tolL  .......  ^, 

Mr.  Powell,  in  snpp<fft  of  the  conriction,  submitted  that  the 
ateam  engine  waa  an  imi^ement  of  husbandry  within  the  meaning 
of  the  act;  and  if  not,  that  it  was  so  necessarily  associatwi 
with  an  implement  of  huabandry  that  it  came  within  the  s^t 
of  the  enactment,  and  conaequently  within  the  exemptmn. 
The  Turnpike  Act  exempted,  from  toll,  among  other  things, 
implementa  of  husbandry.  Under  that  statute  ooamderable 
doubt  exiaced  as  te  whether  thraahug  isaehinea  were  isnple- 
ofhuabendry;  aad  the  Mth  oT  the  14 and  15  Vict., 


■Botioni,  ael  that  doubt  at  reet^hywondingspeeiically  thai 
they  ahould  be  so  deeaaed.  Dr.  JoWon  said  "implement' 
was  "an  instrument  of  manufaotuie,"  and  he  (the  kamea 
counsel)  eontended  that  by  virtue  of  the  last  sUtute  the  ateam 
engine  in  thia  case  wm  an  implement  of  husbandry  withm 
that  definitimu 

The  court  obaerred  that  the  ateam  engine  ga?e  motin  power 
to  the  thraahing  machine,  and  did  not  actually  form  a  pert  or 
it.  Hie  thrashing  maehine  might  be  worked  by  the  hand,  by 
horse,  or  by  water.  ,  ,    .  .       *i.- 

Mr.  StrettoB,  oa  the  other  side,  eontended  that  u  tte 
rteam  Bmehine  oouM  be  used  far  giving  motive  fowfn  W 
printing, spinBing,  and  manyoUer  purposasb  *i»*«^»  *?} 
siaaply  going  along  the  load  to  work  a  thiwhing  mschme  did 
not  make  it  aa  implement  of  husbandry. 

Lord  Campbell  said  the  court  could  not  be  iufloenoed  oy  ^ 
their  opinion  of  the  justice  or  poli^  of  exemptions  in  fcjwr 
of  oneclass  of  bar  l£|jes^*a  sohieeUat^axpense  ofsDOtberi 
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fhtj  wen  bound  to  gire  effeet  to  the  eoactmenU  of  the  leicit- 
litoie,  tod  to  ue  what  it  intended.  Looking  to  the  8rd  of 
Oeoige  IV.,  he  thould  ha?e  been  inclined  to  think  that  a  thrash- 
ing maehine  waa  an  "  implement  of  huabandry/'  and  if  it  had 
■ot  been  for  the  introduction  of  the  preceding  wordi,  "plongha, 
kanowt,''  &c^  which  applied  immediately  to  the  tiUiog  of  the 
■oil,  no  donbt  it  would  hare  been  eo  conaidflwd.  But  the  14 
•nd  16  Vidoria,  c.  88,  provided  that  implementa  of  husbandry 
■hoold  be  deemed  to  indnde  ''thrashing  machiaea;"  and  the 

rition  waa,  whether  a  tteam  engine  which  was  to  be  used 
workiog  a  thrashing  machine  and  for  no  other  pnrpoee^ 
was  entitled  to  exemption  from  toU.  Here  the  thrafiiing 
michine  and  steam  engine  belonged  to  the  same  owner,  were 
going  to  the  same  hber,  and  were  travelling  together.  If  they 
had  been  united,  and  put  into  one  cart,  they  would  dearly 
have  fonned  an  implement  of  husbandry ;  and  if  the  cart  cany- 
iog  the  whole  was  exempted,  he  thought  that  a  horse  drawing 
a  part  must  be  exempted  also.  But  he  did  limit  his  opinion 
to  the  coinddence  of  drcnmstsncea  in  this  case.  He  thought 
that  if  the  steam  engine  had  been  going  by  itself  for  the  pur- 
pose of  working  a  thraahing  maehine  belonging  to  a  ihrmeri 
It  woold  still  have  been  an  implement  of  husbandry,  and  enti- 
tied  to  exemption.  It  came  dearly  within  Dr.  Johnson's  defl. 
Bitien.  It  was  immaterial  to  say  that  the  steam  engine  might 
be  employed  for  some  other  purposes,  because  if  those  purposes 
vers  unconnected  with  husbandry  it  would  be  liable  to  toll, 
lookinff  to  the  fhir  construction  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
vbat  the  Icfialatnre  intended,  he  thought  the  exemption  in 
this  ease  ought  to  be  aUowed. 
The  other  judges  ooDCurring,  the  conviction  waa  affirmed* 


CALENDAR  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

This  month  is  generally  venr  furourable  for  the 
operatioB  of  ploughing,  which  must  be  pushed 
▼igorotisly  in  leys  and  stubbles,  and  in  subsoiling. 
If  the  weather  be  unfavourable,  and  frosts  and 
snows  prevail,  continue  the  work  of  carting,  as 
directed  last  month.  Feed  all  live  stock  regularly 
and  amply,  and  thrash  frequently,  in  order  to  afford 
fresh  straw. 

In  mild  weather,  pull  and  store  turnips,  which 
are  now  used  in  the  succession  of  green  rounds  and 
swedes.  Give  oilcake  to  the  cattle  along  with  the 
tomips,  and  0alt  to  the  sheep. 

Ewes  will  now  require  gONod  shelter  and  juicv 
food,  as  the  lambing  season  will  commence.  Mucn 
attention  must  be  paid  to  young  animals  at  this 
season :  feed  the  dam,  and  she  will  suckle  her  young. 

Lay  dung  on  grass  lands ;  when  dry,  bush  bar* 
row  and  roll,  and  piok  off  by  hand  all  stones  and 
robbish.  Spread  mole-hills  and  tufts  of  dung,  and 
put  gates  and  fences  in  order.    Float  meadows. 

DoriDg  the  whole  month,  fell  tunber  and  cnt 
nnderwoods ;  splash  hedges,  and  plant  new  ones. 
Flant  all  kinds  of  forest  trees,  ana  cut  over  those 
planted  last  year,  as  the  new  saplings  that  spring 
from  the  stems  are  very  vigorous  in  growth,  and 
Owen  repUu»  a  stunted  vegetotion.  Cnt  open 
ditohes  in  plantations,  and  fence  well  against  sum* 
mcr  grazing.  RU  vacancies  in  each  year's  planting 
of  trees.  * 

Open  the  hills  on  hop-grounds,  and  apply  strong 
nwwres,  as  rotten  dung,  brines,  and  oleaginous 
substanees;  dress  the  rooto,  and  plant  in  beds  the 
shooto  that  are  cut  off,  to  come  on  for  sets.  Collect 
wd  prepare  all  kinds  of  artificial  manures. 

la  fine  seasons,  the  sowing  of  grains  will  com- 
inence  in  the  early  districU.  Sow  beans  and  peas, 
oals  and  barley,  and  spring  wheat;  sow  spring 
▼•whes  for  hmes  and  sheep  feed.    Sow,  on  warm 


and  well-prepared  beds  of  ground,  cabbage  seed, 
for  plants  to  be  set  in  the  field  in  May  and  June 
for  a  crop. 

WHBAT  PBICB8  FOR  THE  LiUST  FOUR  YEARS.— 
A  corretpondent  writea  at  followt :— "Aa  the  wheat  trade  haa 
underline  considerable  flactnationa  duriog  the  laat  four  yearf, 
it  ia  mteeatting  to  note  the  monthly  cbaogea  in  the  oAdai 
aTcrage  of  prices.  The  following  table  exhibits  these  yariations 
at  a  glance : 

Month.        18i4.        1800.        18S6.         1857. 

9,    d,       9,    A,       9.    4,       9,    d, 

Janiiaiy....80    1....78    6.. ..76    6.. ..68    7 

Febiwarj  ..80  10.. ..70    4.. ..72    6.. ..68    0 

March    ....78    9.. ..87    8.. ..88  11.. ..65    6 

April 77    2.. ..88    6.. ..68    8.. ..68    8 

May  78  10... .78  II. ...68    0....66    7 

Jone 78    8.... 76  11.. ..  60    6..  ..60    1 

Joly 74    0....76    6... .76    1....68    6 

Aiigwt....68  7.... 76  8... ,78  10... .69  7 
September.. 66  7.. ..76  9..  ..67  i0....67  1 
October. ...57  11... .77  0....6S  5.. ..65  6 
Nofember..71  10....80  10....64  1....61  8 
BeeaBher..78    1....80    1....60    8.. ..48    7 

ATaage....7i    7.. ..74    8.. ..69    8.. ..66    4 


STORING  OP  TURNIPS.— A  correspondent  of  the  IrUh 
Fairmerff  Qaxettt  writea  as  follows  :  "  Having  bad  occasion 
to  raise  a  quantity  of  swedes  early  in  November,  for  the  pur- 
poae  of  sowing  wheat,  I  formed  a  small  pit,  upering  to  the 
top,  and  thatched  it  securely  with  a  quantity  of  barley  straw, 
enough  to  exclude  all  effects  of  rain,  wind,  or  frost.  The  re- 
mainder, about  80  tons,  I  formed  in  one  large  pit,  about  six 
feet  wide  at  base,  four  feet  high,  and  three  feet  wide  at  top  : 
this  remained  exposed  for  a  few  day«,  when  it  received  a  light 
coat  of  turnip  leaves,  which  soon  became  decomposed,  leaving 
the  roots  in  many  places  quite  exposed.  Now  for  the  result. 
In  the  pit,  which  was  securely  thatched,  at  least  one-half  of 
the  roota  have  decayed,  and  in  that  which  was  exposed  to  wind 
and  rain  they  are  quite  sound.  In  the  latter  case  I  acted 
under  the  directions  of  a  large  farmer  in  this  neighbourhood, 
who  raises  all  his  turnips  in  November,  and  never  oovers  them 
save  with  a  few  of  their  Oivn  leaves,  putting  them  invariably 
in  an  exposed  position.  My  reason  for  touching  on  this  sub- 
ject is,  that  in  all  agricultural  works  we  are  advised  to  choose  a 
dry  snd  sheltered  locality  for  turnips,  taking  caxe  tohayethem 
securely  thatched." 


DEATH  OF  MR.  STEPHEN  MILU.— It  is  with  sincere 
and  heartfelt  regret  that  we  this  day  record  the  death  of  Mr. 
Stephen  Mills ;  and  in  this  regret  our  readers  generally,  we 
believe,  will  partieipate.  There  is  no  name  more  familiar  to 
the  cooatT  of  Wilts  than  that  of  Stephen  Mills ;  and  there  is 
no  man  who  is  more  universally  respected  than  he  was.  Mr. 
Mills  wu  one  of  the  most  extensiye  agriculturiats  in  England : 
the  farms  that  he  occupied  compriaed  nearly  4,000  acres;  and 
during  tiw  recent  visit  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  at 
SaUsbnry,  a  large  party  of  gentlemen  from  different  parts  of 
the  kincdom  took  the  opii«rtunit^  of  inspecting  those  farms, 
and  acknowledged  the  high  gratification  they  had  received. 
The  party  was  afterwards  muuiflcently  entertained  by  Mr. 
Mills  I  and  the  thanks  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  were 
given  him  for  hia  liberality.  AJthoagh  posaeaaed  of  much 
wealth,  and  of  great  inteHiaence,  he  had  no  aspirations  beyond 
hia  station.  iJEable,  friendly^  and  kind  to  all  round  him,  hia 
pride  and  pleaaure  were  in  his  occupation,  and  he  certainly 
attained  eminence  u  an  English  farmer.  He  possessed  some 
of  the  best  qualities  that  can  adorn  the  man ;  and  in  the  dii- 
charge  of  the  relative  duties  belonging  to  husband,  father, 
master,  and  neighbour,  his  conduct  was  most  exemplsry — his 
numerous  labourers  sorrowing  for  his  death  as  for  the  death  of 
an  only  friend.  Above  all,  he  led  the  life  of  a  Christian^he 
died  the  death  of  a  Christian— and  there  is  well-jpounded 
hope  that  he  haa  gone  to  receive  the  reward  of  a  Christian. 
This,  then,  will  be  the  higheet  source  of  consolation  to  his  b«- 
letyed  and  afflicted  ftunily.— Dein«e«  Otuette, 
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AGRICULTURAL    REPORTS. 


GENERAL     AORICXJLTURAL    REPORT    FOR 
JANUARY. 

For  the  time  of  year  this  has  been  a  remarkably  fine 
month.    Throughont  the  country  rapid  j^ogresi  has  been 
made  in  all  agricnltoral  operations,  which  are  now  in  a 
more  forward  state  than  at  almost  any  preyions  correspond- 
ing period.    Everywhere,  the  winter  wheats  are  looking 
remarkably  well ;  indeed,  scarcely  a  complaint  on  this  head 
has  reached  us  from  any  quarter.    Thus  &t,  matters  are 
sads&ctory  enough ;  but  when  we  turn  to  the  question  of 
the  value  of  wheat,  we  are  compelled  to  draw  rather  an 
unfaTourable  picture.    That  grain,  notwithstanding  that 
our  leading  proyindal  markets  have  been  but  moderately 
supplied  with  home-grown  produce,  has  met  a  dull  inquiry, 
and  which  has  resulted  in  a  continuous  decline  in  value. 
The  cause  of  the  present  decline,  however,  is  easily  traced. 
In  the  first  place  we  may  observe  that,  owing  to  the  mild- 
ness of  the  weather,  the  holders  of  wheat  at  Hambro*  and 
some  other  ports  have  been  enabled  to  forward  large  sup- 
plies, with  orders  for  immediate  sale.    Apparently,  there- 
fore, the  holders  in  the  North  of  Europe  nave  taken  alarm 
at  the  prospect  held  out  to  them  as  regards  the  future,  and 
are  turning  their  produce  into  money,  without  waiting  the 
result  of  our  spring  trade.    Whether  this  is  sound  policy, 
time  alone  will  determine ;  but  our  impression  is  that  forced 
tales  at  the  present  moment  are  highly  injudicious,  more 
especially  as  money  in  the  discount  market  is  unusually 
cheap  and  very  plentiful,  and  that  prices  have  been  run 
down  fitf  beneath  their  ordinary  level.    In  the  next  place, 
holders  of  foreign  wheat,  both  m  London  and  at  the  out^ 
ports,  have  shown  signs  of  uneasiness,  owing  to  the  heavi- 
ness in  the  various  markets  in  France,  and  the  strenuous 
efforts  making  by  the  French  millers  to  induce  parties  here 
to  speculate  in  nour.    These  efforts  have  as  yet  been  un- 
successful ;  but  it  is  a  debateable  question  how  long  prices 
cither  here  or  on  the  Continent  will  show  a  tendency  to 
decline.    And  here  we  may  remark  that  much  misappre- 
hension exists  in  some  quarters  as  regards  the  exports  of 
produce  from  France.    Some  persons  have  imagined  that 
they  are  wholly  free  of  duty ;  but  such  is  not  the  case,  and 
we  here  give  a  practical  view  of  the  working  of  the  new 
export  s<»le  of  duties :  When  the  average  price  of  wheat 
in  the  markets  of  Saumer,  Nantes,  and  Marans,  which 
establishes  the  duty  for  the  third  section  of  the  third  class 
(say  for  all  the  ports  between  Nantes  and  Roohefort,  in- 
clusive), does  not  exceed  21f.  per  hectolitre  on  wheat,  the 
daty  remains  nomioally  as  at  present,  say,  30c.  per  hecto- 
litre on  wheat,  and  oOc.  per  100  kilos  on  flour.    Any 
advance  upon  21  f.  up  to  22f.  raises  the  duty  2f.  40c. 
on  wheat,  and  4f.  80c.  on  flour:  in  a  similar  manner, 
every  subsequent  advance  of  a  firanc  increases  the  duty 
by  2f.  40c  on  wheat,  and  4f:  80c.  on  flour.    Thus,  if 
toe  average  price  at  the  markets  named  should  be  from  22f. 
Ic    to   23f.  per  hectolitre,  the  duty  would  be  4f:  80c. 
per   hectolitre  on  wheat,    and  9f.  60c.    on  flour.    The 
working  is  similar  as  respects  barley,  rye,  Indian  com, 
oats,   and   buckwheat,    the   only   difference    being    the 
price  at  which  the  nominal  duty  changes ;   hence,  any 
steady    npward    movement  in    the    quotations    would 
almost  immediately  lead  to  a  stoppage  to  the  export  trade, 
unless,  indeed,  prices  iu  this  country  were  rapidly  to  advance 
in  proportion.    Up  to  this  tisM  the  quantity  of  grain  and 
flour  receiv«i  from  France  hu  been  trifling,  and  whilst  the 
trade  here  oontinued  heavy,  any  increase  in  the  receipts  can- 
not be  sntidpsted,  more  especially  as  our  farmers  now  hold 
an  unusually  large  quantity  of  wheat  of  last  year's  growth, 
and  that,  too,  of  very  fine  quality.     The  fsUure  of  the  potato 
crop  has  led  to  an  advance  in  the  value  of  the  best  potatoes 
to  Ktfie  pound$  per  ton.     We  pcrcei?e,  then,  that  a  second 
quality  of  food  is  now  positiTely  dearer  than  good  and  useful 
flour,  which  may  be  purchased  at  £8  per  ton.     From  the 
Continent  very  few  potatoes  can  now  reach  ns,  as  the  stocks 


are  nearly  eihausted,  and  the  supplies  in  the  hands  of  tlM 
growers,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  are  reduced  to  a  nar- 
row compass.  Although  the  consumption  of  bread  in  oar 
manufacturing  districts  has  somewhat  decreased,  owing  to  the 
late  severe  commercial  panic,  we  are  of  opinion  thtt.  wheat  is 
now  eeliing  at  prices  far  beneath  its  aetnal  value.  The  bsilcy 
trade  has  been  in  an  unsatisfsctory  state,  and  the  quotatioiis 
have  continued  to  give  way,  in  consequence  of  large  importa- 
tions from  the  Continent,  and  the  comparatively  small  suppuee 
taken  by  the  distillers. 

Our  fat  stock  markets  have  rnled  heavy  throughout  the 
month,  and  prices  generally  have  given  way,  notwithstanding 
that  the  importations  of  beast  and  sheep  from  abroad  hsTe 
continued  trifling.  The  health  of  the  stock  in  our  lesding 
oounties  continues  good,  and  the  supply  of  winter  food  u 
abundant.  After  a  scTcre  faU  in  prices,  and  a  great  depression 
in  the  trade,  wool  has  somewhat  recovered  itself.  At  preient, 
however,  we  have  no  adrance  to  notice  in  prices ;  but  then  is 
erery  prospect  of  the  demsnd  improving,  as  the  stocks  held  by 
the  manufacturers,  both  here  and  on  the  Continent,  are  ob- 
usually  limited. 

For  good  and  fine  hops,  the  demand  haa  been  rather  setift^ 
and  prices  have  advanced  from  8s.  to  6s.  per  c«  t.  In  all  other 
kinds,  however,  very  little  has  been  paaainic,  at  about  prenons 
currencies.  The  supplies  in  the  hands  of  the  factors  are  nry 
large  for  the  time  of  year. 

Both  hay  and  straw  have  come  freely  to  hand,  and  we  hare 
no  improvement  to  notiee  in  the  trade.  Meadow  hay  hu  sow 
at  from  £2  10s.  to  £4;  clover  ditto,  £3  10s.  to  £5;  sad 
stnw,  £1  6s.  to  £  I  10s.  per  load.  The  quantities  of  hay  now 
on  hand  are  by  no  means  so  extensire  as  they  were  at  tnu 
period  in  1857. 

The  agricultural  advices  from  Scotiand  are  favourable.  Out- 
door laboun  generally  are  snffleientiy  forward,  but  the  whw 
tnde  has  sympathised  with  the  demand  in  the  south.  AU 
spring  com  has  moved  off  slowly,  and  pricea  have  givw  way. 
"nie  shipmenU  of  produce  to  the  sooth  have  been  tolerably  ex- 
tensive. 

Throughout  Ireland,  wheat  and  most  other  artideshave 
moved  off  heavily,  on  easier  terms.  The  imports  of  fweigii 
grain  have  been  liberal,  and  the  exporU  to  BngUndsm^ 
The  stocks  of  produce  at  the  various  porU  are  only  moderate. 


REVIEW   OF  THE  CATTLE  TRADE  DURING 
THE  PAST  MONTH. 

Notwithstanding  that  only  moderate  supplies  of  }^*^ 
have  been  on  sale  m  our  leading  cattle  markets,  and  tnai 
the  importo  of  atock  from  the  Continent  have  been  on  a 
very  limited  scale,  the  beef  trede  has  been  in  a  P®".^ 
satisfiMJtory  state  throughout  the  month.  The  liall  "\P"r^ 
however,  has  not  been  extensive;  but  evidently  "»« 
butchen  have  purchased  with  more  than  usu^  **?  ji 
As  regards  sheep,  we  may  state  that  the  m^^L^^'oA 
breeds  has  continued  restrictive,  and  that  a  fall  of  ^%^ 
per  81bs.  has  taken  pUce  in  the  quotations.  Calves,  How- 
ever, have  ruled  steady ;  but  Uie  value  of  pigs  has  con 
tinned  to  give  way.  . , 

That  tiie  late  commercial  panic  has  led  to  a  oonni^^^ 
decrease  in  the  consumption  of  meat  in  the  «?y*°fUpeS 
districts,  is  evident  from  the  enormous  quantities  o»  o**^ 
mutton,  and  pork  which  have  lately  reached  Newgate  »» 
Leadenhall  markets  from  some  of  the  midhmd  *»^^ 
which,  in  some  seasons,  send  large  supplies  to  Mancnes  > 
Birmingham,  &c.  The  falling  off  in  the  demana  i" 
butchers' meat  in  those  marts  of  industry  has  ^^^L. 
those  who  slaughter  extensively  to  forward  to  ^^.J^^^ 
polis.  Large  additions  to  the  metropolitan  •?PPr*^n^tf 
of  necessity  influenced  the  value  of  live  stock  in  *"f.  ^  -- 
markets,  and  prices  in  Newgate  and   LeadenhAU  i»' 
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bMii  coosidenblj  more  in  favoar  of  bayen  than  elie- 
where.  Commercial  dbtreii,  then,  has  allowed  the  pro- 
dnction  of  liye  stock  to  exceed  the  oonsomption;  and, 
although  eommerce  is  bIowIt  improying,  we  lee  no 
reafon  to  look  forward  to  what  may  be  termed  brisk 
■aiketa,  or  high  prioet  for  a  oonnderable  period.  Agtinit 
aB7  tmpii  improyement  in  the  valae  of  live  itoek,  we  may 
pliice  the  low  priee  of  bread  thzooghoat  the  eoantry ;  and  un- 
til oar  operativei  become  M\j  employed,  the  consumption  of 
fsod  mnit  remab  tUtionary.  We  think  that  the  theory  that 
pfodncUon  of  late  yetrt  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  demand 
has  whoUy  exploded :  indeed,  it  wonld  seem  preposterous  to 
sappoee  that  the  high  quotations  at  which  both  beasts  and 
sheep  haye  been  seUing  dnriog  the  last  two  or  three  years 
should  not,  even  in  the  usual  course  of  trade,  have  stimulated 
oar  breeders  to  inereiaed  eiertiens.  In  Holland  there  ii»  ap- 
psfcntlj,  a  marked  chuige  in  the  system  of  rearing  stock  for 
nreign  markets— esrtsiuly  for  our  own.  That  country  has, 
apparently,  been  drained  of  its  superfluous  stock,  owingto  the 

'      d  for  ri 


immfnee  numbers  of  beasts  and  sheep  purchased 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  people  during  the  last  three  or  four 
years.  We  belie?e,  therefbre,  that  priesa  here  will  be  yerr 
little  influenced  by  the  amount  of  supply  which  the  Dutdi 
grasiers  will  haye  to  spare  for  ua  during  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
aent  year.  From  Hoistein,  we  shall,  no  doubt,  recd?e  our 
customary  auppliea ;  bat,  in  a  general  way,  they  are  not  of  a 
quality  Ukdy  to  haye  much  iSfeet  upon  the  prioea  of  good 
atock.  During  laat  month,  the  following  auppliea  were  im- 
ported into  London  firom  abroad  :— 

Beaata  432  head. 

Sheep  1,807    „ 

CalTca  60S    « 


Total 


2,342 


In  January,  1857,  the  total  arriyala  amounted  to  4,633; 
in  1856,  to  3,292 ;  in  1855,  9,102 ;  in  1854, 7,919 ;  in  1853, 
12,847  ;  and  in  1852,  to  10,567  head.  Thua,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  arriyala  laat  month  were  amaller  than  in  the 
six  preyiona  yeara. 

The  total  auppliea  of  atock  exhibited  in  the  Qreat  Metro- 
poHtan  Market  in  January  were  aa  foUowa : — 


Beasts •  20,812  head. 

Cows   572    „ 

Sheep 80,742    „ 

Calyes 1,108    ,, 

Pigs 1,759    „ 

COMPASiaOlf   OV    SUPPUBS. 

Jan.  Beaata.        Cows.       Sheep.      Calyes.      PiffB. 

1857....   19,949  355         81,2(fo       1,071        2,355 

1856....   17,582  435        101,600  757       2,930 

1855....   19,717  500        120,470  962       2,625 

1854....    19,687  510         95,080  887       2,279 

1853....  20,717  480         96,800       2,148       2,360 

Beef  has  sold  at  firom  3s.  2d.  to  48.  6d. ;  mutton,  38.  4d. 
to  Ss.  4d. :  yeal,  48.  to  Ss.  4d. ;  pork,  38.  6d.  to  4s.  lOd. 
per  8  lbs.  by  the  carcase. 

Comparison  of  Pricks. 

Jan.,  1854.  Jan.,  1855. 

s.   d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 

Beef;  from 3    0    to    4  10....   3    2    to    5    9 

Mutton    3    2    —    5    4....   34—50 

Veal 3    4    —    5    6....  42—60 

Pork 8    4    —    4  10....   30—44 

Jan.,  1856.  Jan.,  1857. 

s.  d.  8.  d.  s.  d. '         8.  d. 

Beef,  from 2  10    to    4  10....  8    4    to    5    2 

Mutton  2  10    —    5    0....  38    —    56 

VeaU 4    2    —    6    0....   38    —    60 

Pork    8    8    —    5    0....   88    —    52 

The  dosing  prices  of  laat  month  ahow  a  decline  of  6d.  per 
Slba.  in  the  yalue  of  beef,  of  4d.  in  muttoo,  of  lOd.  in  yeal, 
and  6d.  in  pork,  oomfNtred  with  January,  1857. 

Laat  month  the  arriyala  of  beasts  up  to  the  Great  Metro- 
politan Market,  from  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Eisex,  and  Cam- 
oridgeshire,  were  about  9,000  Soots  and  shorthorns ;  from 
LincolnBhire,  Leioeaterahire,  and  Northamptonshire,  4,000 
shorthorns ;  from  other  parts  of  England,  1,550  of  various 
breeds;  from  Scotland,  2,800  Scots;  and  from  Ireland, 
1,840  oxen. 

In  Newgate  and  Leadenhall  markets,  which  have  been 
abundantly  supplied,  the  trade  has  ruled  heayy,  as  follows : 
Beef  from  28.  lOd.  to  48. 2d.,  mutton  3s.  to  48. 8d.,  veal  3s.  6d. 
to  4s.  8d.,  and  pork  8s.  2d.  to  48. 8d.  per  81bs.  by  the  carcase. 


REVIEW    OF    THE    CORN    TRADE 

DURING  THE   PAST  MONTH. 


The  first  month  of  the  new  year  was  character- 
ised throughout  by  the  almost  total  absence  of  rain. 
The  temperature  has  greatly  varied ;  four  days  at 
nearly  the  commencement^being  yery  frosty,  these 
suddenly  giving  way  to  great  mildness,  which  was 
foUowea  by  cold  nights,  and  eventually  by  a 
thoroughly  wintry  aspect.  The  dryness  of  the 
subsoil  has  preserved  the  well-grown  wheat  plant 
in  health,  and  the  timely  appearance  of  frost  has 
kept  it  from  undue  luxuriance,  so  that  it  is 
generaUy  agreed  a  very  fair  prospect  is  on  the 
ground.  In  the  near  and  southern  countries  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  on  the  African  coast,  the  same 
promise  is  reported.  The  first  turn  of  the  year 
showed  some  tone  in  the  markets,  with  a  slight  ad- 
vance, and  the  frost  led  many  to  thresh  freeTy ;  but 
the  sudden  thaw  greatly  deteriorating  the  condition 
of  the  larger  quantity  on  show,  coupled  with  the 
general  prostration  of  trade  produced  by  the  late 
severe  crisis,  has  thrown  the  markets  back  to  their 
former  dulness,  and  the  balance  of  the  month  has 
been  against  sellers  about  28.  per  qr.  Future 
prices  must  be  infiuenced  bv  foreign  arrivals;  and 
these  of  late  having  been  liberal,  through  the  ex- 


cessive mildness  of  the  weather,  which  has  kept 
the  Baltic  and  the  northern  ports  open,  millers 
have  had  such  an  abundant  choice  of  samples,  that 
they  have  partly  been  independent  of  English 
supplies.  The  return  of  cold  weather,  may  for  a 
time,  lessen  their  amount ;  but  the  universally  good 
wheat  crop,  and  the  geueralj  monetary  pressure 
seem  likely  to  renew  the  abundance  in  spring, 
and  certainly  abate  the  prospect  of  a  much  oetter 
remuneration  to  English  growers.  The  failure  of 
the  potato  crop  is,  however,  likely  to  be  then  felt ; 
and  should  any  mishap  occur  to  tne  growing  crops, 
there  would  be  nothing  to  fall  back  upon  but  the 
surplus  growth  of  one  favourable  season.  The 
circumstance  that  the  French  markets  rather  decline 
at  present,  is  little  to  be  depended  on,  for  they  are 
not  sufficiently  low  to  leave  a  margin  for  profitable 
shipments  here,  and  France,  with  her  numerous 
population  and  large  consumption,  may  require 
much  foreign  produce  before  the  new  harvest. 
From  America  some  quantity  may  come; 
stocks  at  New  York  having  somewhat  accumu- 
lated, and  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
western     growth     being     used    up;    but    the 
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markets  are  yet  comparAtively  firnii  and 
the  effects  of  the  crisiB  Beem  pastiDg  away. 
The  follo\ring  quQtatioas  from  foreigo  markets 
show  the  relative  differeDce  with  our  own*  The 
price  of  fair  wheat  at  Paris  was  4 Is.  6d.  to  428.  6d. 
per  qr.;  but  on  the  coast  at  Nantes,  red  wheat 
was  43s.  to  44s.  per  qr.  At  Marseilles,  African 
hard  was  worth  50$.  per  qr. ;  Polish,  36s.  per  qr. 
Good  red  wheat  at  Antwerp  was  quoted  44s.  to 
45d.,  white  to  46s.  per  qr.  Rotterdam  quotations 
were  358.  6d.  to  44s.  9d.  per  qr.  At  Hambro' 
wheat  on  the  spot  was  45s.  9d.,  of  good  quality. 
I'he  rates  at  Stettin  were  388.  to  about  42s.  per  qr. 
The  best  wheat  at  Dantsic  was  worth  478.  per  qr. 
Spain,  with  a  much  better  crop  than  last  year, 
requires  imports.  Serille,  after  a  beary  fall,  still 
quotes  55s.  per  qr.  for  native  white  or  Blanquillo 
wheat.  The  port  of  Odessa  has  continued  open, 
and  with  many  vessels  arrived,  40s.  6d.  per  qr.  has 
been  made  of  Ghirka  wheat  free  on  board,  worth 
in  London  only  about  43s*  per  qr.,  after  payment 
of  freight,  duty,  and  expenses.  Soft  wheat  at 
Constantinople  was  quoted  41s.  6d.  per  qr.  At 
Berdianski,  where  the  port  is  closed  by  frost,  with 
a  stock  of  40,000  qrs.,  the  top  price  of  red  wheat 
was  428.  9d.  per  qr.,  worth  46s.  to  47s.  per  qr.  in 
London.  The  inferior  white  wheat  of  Egypt  was 
worth  about  288.  per  qr.  at  Alexandria,  while  in 
this  port  the  value  is  about  32s.  or  338.  per  qr. 

White  Southern  wheat  at  New  York  was  quoted 
1  dol.  30  c.  per  bush.,  eoualto  44s.  per  or.,  red  1  dol. 
15  c,  equal  to  398.  7ci.  per  or.,  on  which  88.  per 
qr.  should  be  placed  for  freight,  dutv,  and  ex- 
penses ;  so  that  there  is  scarcely  a  foreign  port 
with  which  a  profitable  business  offers.  Still  the 
love  of  adventure,  and  the  pressure  on  holders 
when  buyers  are  wanting,  may  bring  good  arrivals. 

The  first  Monday  in  London  commenced  on  the 
back  of  good  foreign  supplies,  with  but  moderate 
arrivals  of  home  (growth.  The  morning's  show 
from  the  near  counties  was  small,  and  there  being 
every  appearance  of  a  frost,  the  best  samples  in 
good  condition,  red  especially,  obtained  Is.  to  28. 
more  money;  inferior  sorts  were,  nevertheless, 
neglected,  though  offered  at  former  rates.  In 
foreign  the  sorts  most  in  demand  were  new 
Baltic  and  Hambro'  red,  which  obtained  an 
advance  of  Is.,  other  descriptions  being 
without  improvement.  The  country  markets 
generally  responded  fully  to  the  London 
advices;  Hull,  Birmingham,  and  Gtoucester 
were  Is.  dearer;  Boston,  Lynn,  Newark,  and 
Bristol,  were  severally  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.  improved ; 
Sleaford,  Gainsborough,  and  Spalding  noting  fully 
2s.  advance.  The  only  improved  market  at  Liver- 
pool was  that  held  on  Tuesday,  when  quotations 
were  raised  2d.  to  3d.  per  70lbs. 

The  second  Monday  exceeded  the  first  in  foreign 
supplies,  with  about  an  equal  quantity  of  English 
growth.  From  Kent  the  morning's  show  of  sam- 
ples was  good,  from  Essex  onlr  moderate ;  but  the 
sudden  return  of  a  very  mila  damp  atmosphere 
greatly  affecting  the  condition  of  the  wheat,  town 
millers  held  aloof,  and  would  only  bay  at  lower 
prices — say  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.  These  offers  were 
generalK'  declined  at  the  Essex  stands,  but  accepted 
at  the  Kentish ;  so  that  a  good  part  was  left  over  to 


the  chances  of  next  itLj,  The  better  supply  of 
foreign  at  such  a  time  influenced  some  holderf, 
who  accepted  a  similar  redaction  to  clear  their  car- 
goes ex  ship.  On  the  following  day  those  factors 
who  had  declined  placing  on  lower  terms  agreed  to 
the  abatement,  and  placed  their  samples  without 
gaining  any  advantage.  Some  of  the  country  mar* 
kets  httle  altered  their  quotations,  as  Sheffield, 
Newmarket,  and  Portsmouth.    More  conceded  Is. 

Eer  qr.,  as  Leeds,  Gainsborough,  Newark,  and 
iristol.  Hull,  Birmingham,  and  some  others, 
noted  the  same  decline  as  London,  and  Wakefield 
was  fully  2s.  per  qr.  down.  Liverpool,  on  Taes- 
day,  gave  way  2d.  to  3d.  per  70lbs.,  and  on  Friday 
there  was  a  further  fall  of  Id.  to  2d.  per  70lb8. 

The  third  Monday  showed  increased  arrivils, 
and  though  the  weather  was  less  damp,  and  frosty 
nights  ha^  set  in,  there  was  no  reaction  from  the 
previous  dulness;  for  though  Kent  and  Essex 
made  but  moderate  contributions  towards  the 
morning's  supply,  about  another  Is.  per  qr.  abate- 
ment ensued,  the  sales  of  foreign  being  very  limited 
at  a  similar  decline.  Hull,  Boston,  Lynn,  Leices- 
ter, Bristol,  and  other  coantry  markets,  were  also 
l8.  per  qr.  lower;  but  Louth,  St.  Ives,  and  Mar- 
ket Rasen  did  not  quote  changed  prices.  Shef- 
field, Gloucester,  and  Portsmouth  were  down  28. 
per  qr.  Liverpool,  on  Tuesday,  was  3d.  per  70lb8. 
cheaper,  but  evinced  more  tone  at  the  week's 
close. 

The  fourth  Monday  had  less  additional  fo- 
reign, but  rather  more  English  wheat  generally, 
though  Kent  and  Essex  combined  showed  but  few 
samples  in  the  course  of  the  day.  The  royal  mar- 
riage taking  place  this  day  had  its  influence  on 
trade,  there  being  but  a  slight  attendance ;  and  as 
town  millers  had  agreed  to  lower  the  price  of  their 
best  flour,  there  was  very  little  done.  The  Kentish 
hoymen  were  willing  to  accept  Is.  per  qr.  less,  to 
clear  their  stands;  but  Essex  factors  scarcely 
lowered  their  terms,  the  quantities  on  hand  being 
smidl.  The  prices  of  foreign  were  not  changed : 
but  sales  were  entirely  retail  and  partial.  Liver- 
pool on  Tuesday  did  not  alter  prices,  but  Leeds 
was  Is.  per  qr.  lower.  The  foreign  arrivals  during 
the  four  weeks,  into  London,  were  66,644  qrs. ; 
the  English,  13,618  qrs. ;  giving  an  average 
weekly  supply  of  20,065  qrs.,  which  shows  a 
slight  increase  over  the  previous  month.  The 
month's  total  exports  were  only  500  qrs.  wheat, 
161  ars.  oats,  20  qrs.  beans.  The  foreign  supplies 
for  tne  United  Kingdom  in  Dec.  were  486,299 
qrs.  wheat,  509,811  cwt.  flour.  During  the  four 
weeks  in  January,  the  imports  into  the  principal 
ports  of  Great  Britain,  in  wheat  and  flour,  were 
344,716  qrs.  The  principal  change  in  the  flonr 
trade  has  been  in  the  best  quality  town-made, 
which,  np  to  the  fourth  Monday,  was  47s.  per 
sack,  and  then  reduced  to  438.  per  sack.  In  Nor- 
folks  there  have  been  slight  fluctuations ;  but  the 
total  decline  has  been  onlv  Is.  per  sack,  the  month 
commencing  at  33s.,  ana  closing  at  328.  Ameri- 
can and  French  samples  have  been  offering  at 
gradually  easier  rates,  though  the  importation  of 
neither  has  been  heavy.  In  country  flour,  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  four  weeks  have  been  71,217  sacks : 
in  American  barrels,  20,696 ;  and  in  foreign  sacks 
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(principally  French)*  0,570  sackt ;  giving  a  weekly 
average  of  20,196  Mcka  6,174  brU.,  which  shows 
some  deficiency  at  respects  last  month's  supplies. 
In  Parisi  the  fine  four  marks  of  the  best  makers  is 
quoted  at  48f.  50c.,  »  31s.  4d.  per  sack  Bngtish; 
but  the  expense  of  transit  to  the  coast,  with  freight, 
and  English  and  French  duties,  &c.,  leaves  little 
inducement  to  import^  as  38s.  here  could  scarcely 
be  depended  on. 

The  barley  trade  throughout  the  month  has  been 
heavy,  with  generally  declining  prices*  The  first 
Monday  opened  cheerfully,  with  Is.  per  qr.  ad- 
vance on  malting  descriptions,  and  some  im- 
provement on  secondary  and  grinding  torts ;  but 
this  was  the  only  market  with  the  slightest  anima- 
tion, the  second  Monday  losing  the  previous  ad- 
vance on  fine  descriptions  ;  the  third  still  further 
declining  on  distilling  qualities ;  and  the  last  being 
the  heaviest  of  all,  with  a  downward  tendency  for 
anything  but  picked  samples  for  maltsters.  This 
dulness  has  not  arisen  from  overwhelming  supplies, 
as  the  receipts  have  been  below  those  of  last  month ; 
but  the  sale  of  malt  being  slow  and  difficult  has 
affected  the  best  samples,  while  the  low  prices  of 
maize,  oats,  and  beans  have  made  the  cheaper 
descriptions  less  in  request.  It  now  seems  too 
late  to  expect  any  rally  m  malting  torts ;  but  as  we 
have  never  found  the  foreign  importation  beyond 
the  demand,  as  feeding  sorts  get  scarce  towards 
the  season's  close,  we  think  an  improvement  very 
likely.  The  four  weeks'  supply  has  been  in  Eng- 
lish sorts,  14,570  qrs.;  in  foreign,  39,536— giving 
a  weekly  average  of  13,526  qrs. 

The  malt  trade,  as  already  noted,  has  been  limited, 
but  prices  have  scarcely  varied  through  the  month, 
708.  being  about  the  highest  quotation  for  fine  pde. 

Oats  are  the  only  article  in  com  which  show  some 
advance  in  prices  in  the  month's  course,  and  this  has 
arisen  entirely  fromtheunusoal  smallnessof  the  sup- 

flies.  The  bidanceof  the  month's  fluctuation  shows 
8.  per  qr.  in  their  favour.  The  first  Monday  was 
6d.  per  or.  dearer,  having  the  smallest  show  of  any 
on  board  ship ;  the  Isecond  also  showed  a  further 
rise  of  fid.  to  Is.  per  qr. ;  the  third  was  quiet  on 
increased  arrivals ;  and  the  last,  with  only  an  average 
quantity,  yielded  6d.  per  qr.  on  foreign,  and  Is.  per 
qr.  on  Scotch  samples.  There  remain  on  hand 
many  granary  samples  of  an  inferior  kind ;  and  till 
these  are  cleared,  moderate  arrivals  must  have  their 
inflaence;  but  as  the  season  advances  we  rather  look 
for  higher  rates  than  otherwise,  from  the  extensive- 
nessof  the  demand,  and  the  deficiency  of  the  English 
and  Irish  crops  as  to  quantity.  The  four  weeks' 
arrivals  in  London  have  been  as  follows :  Of  Eng- 
lish, there  were  3,659  qrs. ;  of  Scotch,  7,689  qrs. ; 
of  Irish,  3,158  qrs.;  of  Foreign,  43,535  qrs.— in 
all  supplying  an  average  of  only  14,510  qrs.  per 
week,  and  being  6,400  qrs.  weekly  less  than  dur- 
ing last  month. 

The  bean  trade  has  been  heav^,  from  the  mildness 
of  the  season  and  largeness  of  mreign  arrivals ;  the 
only  change  noted  as  to  value  was  a  fall  of  Is.  per 
qr.  on  the  last  day.  The  supplies  have  been  2,728 
qrs.  of  English  and  12,762  qrs.  of  foreign,  showing 
3,872  qrs.  per  week,  or  340  qrs.  weekly  beyond 
last  month. 
The  supply  of  peas  has  been  very  short,  with 


prices  unaltered;  the  damaad  for  boilers  being 
very  limited,  through  the  comparative  absence  (^ 
frost  and  the  high  rates  of  duns  and  maples,  lead- 
ing to  other  substitutes  in  preference  to  paying 
any  further  advance.  Of  English  samples  there 
were  but  1,710  qrs.,  of  foreign  only  243  qrs., 
giving  an  average  of  only  488  qrs. 

Linseed,  with  moderate  arrivals,  having  attracted 
attention  from  the  late  decline,  has  rather  rallied, 
and  an  advance  of  Is.  to  2s.  in  the  course  of  the 
month  must  be  noted.  Cakes,  without  being 
dearer,  have  found  a  very  ready  sale. 

The  trade  in  cloverseed  having  approached  its 
season,  has  improved,  and  foreign,  as  well  as  Eng- 
lish red,  has  commanded  higher  rates,  though 
buyers  are  neither  numerous  nor  eager.  In  France 
there  has  been  no  excitement ;  but  some  advance 
has  taken  place  in  Germany.  Good  new  Burdeaux 
red  here,  of  which  some  has  arrived,  is  worth  about 
65s. ;  extra  purple  English,  of  which  little  has  yet 
appeared,  75s.  to  80s. ;  fine  white  is  also  inquired 
for,  and  trefoil  commands  fullv  former  prices. 
Canary  seed  has  been  dull,  as  well  as  mustardseed. 
Hempseed,  rapeseed,  coriander,  and  carraway  have 
continued  a  slow  sale,  with  little  alteration  in  value. 

CURRENCY  PER  IMPERIAL  MEASURE. 


WnsAT.new,  Esmx  aiidK«iit,whiU  4ato  6t r*d 

Norfott,  Lino,  and  Torkf.,red • 

Baelit, malilng  S4toS7....  Chetaller,Dew 

DlfUmng S8     S5....  Qrindinff 

Malt.  Em«x,  Norfolk,  «nd  Suflblk .••.••  60     66  extra 

Kbgaton,  Wart,  sad  town  mad«....  60     66    „ 

Brown 56      66 

Rts —     — 

Oats,  BncUih,  feed 90     U PoUto 

Boo^.foed  W     16 Potato 

IrlA,feed,wiau SO     nilne 

Ditto,blaok    it     tl    „ 

BiAjrs,  Maiacaa  • 68      64 Tloka  ...... 

Harrow    66     66 •  Pigeon. 

Pbai, white boUera  ..  40   44.. Maple  ..  41    46..0rej 
FI.ODB,  per  MK^of  tSOlbi.,  Town,Houieholdi.  .88e..  fine 

Oovntrf 66     M......Hoaeeholda.. 

Norfolk  and  taiMk.  az-eldf ••••• 

FOREIGN  GRAIN. 
.     .  Shintiicaper 

WHSAT,DaBttle,HiiMd..60   ^highde.^     —extra 

Konigsbert  46    61       „       _     — 

Rottook 46    —  fine....  60     — 

Anierican, white.... 46    61  red....  44     48 
Pomera.,  Meokbf .,1b  Vokerlark,  red  44     4t 

gileaiaa,red 46    46          white 
aniahand  Hdlatein • 

Roaelan.hard 4S    4S  • French 

St.  Fetenlmiv  and  Riga  

Rhineand  Belgium 

BAai.n,  grinding  S4    >f DIatiUlng.... 

Oats, Dntch.brew, and  Polanda..tl    39  Feed.. 

Danish  and  Swedish,  food .  •  .21    S6  Stralfund. .  • . 

Russian 

Bbans,  Friesland  and  Holsteln 

Konigsberg..... * 61    66  BgTptlan-.. 

PxAs,foeding .....87    '^  '     ^    * 

iMDiAM  Coaii,  white ..•• 64 

FLOua,persaok French  86 

American, per  barrel,  soar.... 30 


41*0  49 

41  49 

67  4U 
S6  60 

68  — 
68  — 
66  — 
60  64 
S6  88 
16  63 
14  81 

—  14 
66  64 
87  40 
89  41 
40  48 
87  88 
II  83 

Quarter. 

—  66 


46  60 

43  46 
(none) 

40  4G 

—  49 

13  61 

10  16 

31  m 

10  9n 

84  8fi 


40  flneboUers.. 
86  jeUow...... 

40  Spanish  .... 

33  sweet.. ..«•• 


84      85 

34      97 


IMPERIAL    AVERAGES. 


Fob  TBS  LAST  Six. Wheat. 
WfiEKs:  s.  d. 

Deo.  13,  1857  ....  49  6 
Dec  19,  1857  ....  49  8 
Dec  M,  1857  ••..  47  6 
Jan.  1,  1858  ...J  47  7 
Jan.;  9,  1858  ....;  47  10 
Jan.  16,  1658  ••••  46  S 
Agi^rente  aTeragej  48  4 
Same  tune  last /ear   69    6 


Bariey. 

Oats. 

a.  d. 

s.  d. 

86    6 

18    8 

87    0 

11    6 

86  11 

18    1 

86    6 

31    8 

SO    8 

13    8 

87    0 

11    1 

80    6 

11    S 

44    8 

18  10 

B je.  I  Besns  Pev. 
s.  Id.  s.   d.  s.   d. 


84  1  41  1 

85  7  40  8 
81  6  89  7 
83  1  89  8 
88  6  89  8 
88  7  89  8 
88  6  89  9 
40  0  49  0 


41  3 

40  5 

40  9 

89  4 

40  5 

89  11 

40  4 

40  6 
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COMPARATIVE  AVERAGES-l  858^7. 


Pr«mlMtFTtd«j's0««.  ■.  d. 

WhMt 117,485  4n.,48    8 

Barley 104,386    ..   87    0 

OftU 11481    ••    19    1 

Byt 7    ••    88    7 

8,SM    ••    39    8 


P«M. 


1,771 


89  11 


From  0mutU9t  1887.  ■.  4* 

WhMt 108,888  qn.,69  4 

Bwl«j 98.888    ..  48  7 

OftU 18.yftl    ••  88  4 

R7 117    ••  40  8 

B6MU 6,118    ••  40  8 

P«M 8,881    ••  89  6 


PRICES  OF  SEEDS. 

BBITI8H  8BSD8. 

Tabm,  MW,  per  buhal 81.  Od.  to  8*.  9d. 

MofTAmDOSD,  per  bosh^  new  15«.  to  17e.,  brown  18f.  to  15t. 

Oo»i A wpim, per ewt. ••» 90e.to80i. 

Cajiast,  perqr. 80o.to86e. 

LmuD,  per  qr.,  lowing  — «.  to  — ■..  .enuhlng  60e.  to  69e. 

Liwusn  Oaem,  per  ton 410  Of.  to  £10  lOi. 

lUnuBD,  per  qr...... 68e.to70e. 

Ram  Oaks,  per  ton • •••£8    10e.tojC6  Oe. 

FOBEIQN  SBBDI,  kc 

Tabm,  perboihel Oi.  Od.toOi.  Od. 

HmPMBD,  null,  per  qr ~i.to40i...l>o,I>nteh  49e. 

OosiAMnsB,  per  owt....  ..•••• •  18s.tol8e. 

Cabbawat       „ 44e. to  46e. 

Limm>,  per  qr.,  Beltle  88f.  to  S9i Bombay  87t.  to  fiOf . 

Lmmn  Cakb,  perton..... £%  10fl.tojeiO  lOe. 

RAPifZKD,  Dutch • 76t.to80e. 

Bapb  Caks,  perton 48  0§.to  £8  lOe. 

HOP  MARKET. 

BOROUGH,  Monday,  Jan.  25.— We  have  rather  leu 
bntineM  peetinf  iu  our  market ;  prieea  aie,  howerer,  firmhr 
maintained,  ana  for  the  ineet  ■amplei  the  tendency  towaroi 
ifflprofement  ii  ttill  obierraUe.  Oar  conen^  ii  ei  foUowe  :— 

Mid  and  Eait  Kent!   70t.to  90i.  choice  ISOf. 

WealdofKenU  S6e.to   08t.    „       70i. 

Somea 52fl.to   588.     «       83e. 

Yearlinp,&c.  •• ,    2l8.to   85i.     ^       50a 

Mbasb  and  Wild. 


POTATO  MARKETS. 
80UTHWARK  WATERSIDE,  Momdat,  Jan.  25.  — 
Dorinf  the  pait  week  the  aniralt  ooastwiie  have  been  fair, 
bat  limited  from  abroad ;  the  trade  bat  been  more  lively,  and  a 
little  more  money  haa  been  made  for  fireeh  eamplei.  The 
foUowinc  are  thia  day*!  qaoCatioai : 

Yorkdiire  Regents 120f,  to  I8O1.  per  ton. 

lincolnahire  do. 120a.tol50i.     «, 

Donbtrdo. 120i.tol60B.     ^ 

Do.       reds 85t.to   00s.     ^ 

Perth,  Fife,  and  Forfar  RegenU  100s.  to  120s.     ,. 
Ditto  ditto  reds    ..     70s.  to   80s.     ^ 

Frendi whites 75s. to   85s.     „ 

Bdfiando. 70s.to   76s.     « 

Do.        reds 75s.to   00s.     ^ 

Datehwhites 70s. to^  00s.     ,* 

BOROUGH  AND  SPITALFIELDS. 
LONDON,  Monday,  Jan.  25.— Coastwise  and  by  land- 
carriage,  very  moderate  tapplies  of  Potatoes  have  come  to 
hand  since  Monday  last ;  and  the  imports  from  abroad  have 
been  ratber  limited— via.,  2  tons  from  Rotterdam,  516  tons 
tt<m  Rooen,  80  tons  from  Antwerp,  107  tons  from  Calais,  8 
tons  from  Ottend,  and  247  tons  from  Dunkirk.  Selected 
samples  are  dearer,  and  other  kinds  rale  steady  in  price. 

YorkKetrents  120s.  to  1808.  per  ton. 

Kent  snd  Essex  do. 100s.  to  1408.      „ 

Scoteh  • 80s.  to  120s.      „ 

Do.  Cups  ••....•.••....••••       75s.  to   85s.      „ 

Middlings.. 508.  to   60s.      „ 

Lineobs   120s.  to  150s.      „ 

Blues    65f.to   85s.      „ 

Foreign 65i.  to   05s.      m 

PBICBS  OF  BUTTER,  CHEESE,  HAMS,  &c. 


BUTTB&,  pw  aw*.  I 

FriMland ISItoUS 

Kl«l Iff    190 

OotmI lis    114 

Oartgw.... • 194    UO 

wttsrfovQ  •••..•.•••  .«■•..  —     94 

Cork, —    114 

Umeri«k 93    102 

Blico 101    IIS 

FMiH,rOTSMW..Ui.04.to  1<I44. 


0HBB8B,  p«r  twl.  1 

ChMbirc , 

Cbaddw < 

Donbl*  OlouadOT..., 

HAMSt 

Y«rk 

Wntmoralaad 

Iriih 

BACON  t   WUtaUra,  < 
IrialiffrMA  ••••...•.< 


.  fS 

.79 
.68 


.  80 
.  74 


WOOL  MARKETS. 
ENGLISH  WOOL  MABKBT. 
LONDON,  MONDAT,  Jan.  25.— Sinee  Monday  last  tliere 
ham  been  inoeased  inquiries  for  good  and  fine  fletees,  aft  foil 
prices.  All  other  kinds  of  wool  eontinne  dnll  in  sale.  There 
is,  howerer,  ef  ery  proepcct  of  a  steady  rerival  in  the  trade,  as 
deslers  generally  hold  annsnally  light  stocks  for  the  time  of 
yesr. 

PerpaekofMMks. 

Feecas    flootkdowa  Hoga £i%   Otoieil  10 

Oo.       Half-bred  Hogs It   a       It  10 

Do.       Kent IS  lt» 

Do.       goathdown  Ewes  and  Wetbers    It    0 

Do.       Leiceiterdo It    0 

Clothing,  picklock 15   0 

Prime  and  pickloek H  10 


Do. 

Do.  Ohoiee It  10 

Ho,  Super It    0 

Do.  Oombing^ Wether  watching  . . .  15  10 

Do.  Picklock It    0 

Do.  CommoD... ••..••.•  It    0 

Do.  Hog  matching 10    0 

Do.  Picklock  matching 14   0 

Do.  Saperdo;  • • •••..  12  0 


H  0 
00  0 
14  0 
16  10 
10  0 
14  0 
U  0 
16  0 
14  0 
It  10 
16  10 
U  0 
It  10 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL  WOOL 
Per  lb.  a. 

Gennan,    ( lat  and  tad  Elect t 

Saxon,       IPrima ••• t 

and        iSecunda. ••••••• t 

Prowlan.  (Tertla 1 


OOLoyiAL ; -STpynr—Lssnbs  •••••...., 

Bcooreddo ••.••...< 

Unwashed , 

Locks  and  Pleeea 

Blipe  and  Skin 

POBT  Fhiup— Lamba , 

Soonreddo.*....**  •••••.  * 

Unwaahed , 

Locks  and  Pieces 

Slips  and  Skin..... 

8.  AvsrnALXAir—Lambs 


0 
0 
1 

1 
1 
0 
1 
0 

1 

Secured  do ••.. 1 

Unwaahed 0 

Locka  and  Piecea 0 

Y.  D.  La vo— Lamba 1 

Scoureddo 1 

Unwaahed 1 

Locka  and  Pieces.. 1 

Oafb  op  Good  Hops^Fleecea •  0 

Lamba 0 

Scourad • 0 

Unwaahed 0 


MARKET, 
d.      a.  d. 

4  to  4    6 
4       to 

t    4 

1  10 

t    1ft 

t    8 

1    6 

1    0 

1    0 

t    I 


11 

1  0 
t    t 

0  11 

1  t 
1 11 
t  t 
1  t 

1  6 

t  0 

1  10 

1  10 

1  t 


MANURES. 

PSICE8  CUBRENT  OF  OCAHO,  fro. 
PBEIJTIAlf  eirAlTOXpwton,ferS0toiM)iUaiinaliC13   •    OtoiCt    •    t 

•    "-^ •  •   e 


Do.  Do (uDdar  SOtom)....    14   0    0 

BOUTIAN  eVANO dom     0   0    0 

ARTIFICIAL  MANURES,  ftc. 

mtntoPolMh)    M   at 

8«lplit.AmiBoiito  fll    0  0 
If oriMo ditto...    S7   •• 

"oTZS?!!;:}  •  •• 

0    00 


0    0 


90  00 

99  00 

98  00 

9  00 


Soda  Aah,  or\ 
AlkaU ....../ 

Otpmub •••      9    0  0 

OoproUlo. 8  U  0 


Svlpfa.ofOopMr-)  iC  •.«.  iCs.d. 
« r  Roman  Vl-  (^_  ji.^--  -^ 
triol.lbrWheatf  **  «  •  ••  IT  0  t 
■te«piiir......J 

Salt.V. ^     ISO         9    0  e 

BoiMa,Diiat,pCTqr.  ISO         ISO 
Do.  |.lncb......      1    t  0         15  0 

OU         Vitriol,) 
•one«ntratod,>    0   0  1         0    0  0 

pvlb. .) 

Do.Brown 0   •  Of       •   to 


10    0  0 
9  10  0 
4    0  0 
OIL-OAKBS. 
limeod  oak—,  par  ton—  1  Mancillas  (n 

'i^u'SJSj  icio  15  Oieii  10  0    B«««^:- 

Thick do.rovBd       10   5  0     0    Oo| 

Jomr  KsBii,  t5,  Leadenhall-street, 
(Late  Odama,  Plckford,  and  Keen.) 

^JwTT'e 


)£0  oou£0  00 

„ .10  100     11  0  e 

Aapo-eakaa,prtoa  0    5  0         6  10  • 


WiUianua  Co.,94,  Mark  Lano—Aiotic. . . , 


ManafiMtorad  by  Uodpon  h  Simpsoo,  Walceflald,  and 
Mattbewa  h  Co.,  Drilield. 


AinmoBia-Phoaplurta  and  Nitro-Plioapliata. . 
tnparpiioaphato  of  Urae  . 


..partonJS    0    • 

•      »        TOO 

Afrienltaral  ClMmieal  Wariu,  Btowmarket,  SttflUk. 

Prantieo'aCoroal  Mannra  for  Corn  Crops ...p«r  ton48  10   0 

Prtntiec'aTuiiipMannra ,,        7    0    0 

Pranttea'a8nparplio«phataof  Uma ^,        •  10    0 


Laneaahiro  Manaro  Companj,  Widaaa,  naai     ^ 

J.KnifhtaCo.'aWitrogoniaad  Bono  Mannraa portoniW  15    > 

~       ^^    .       \            '                  Mannro  Worka,  OroTahiU,  BovarloTT* 
Tipar  a  Co.'«C«>1«bratcd  Turnip  Manuraa per  ton  47110    0 

Printed  b/  Rogeraon  and  Tnxford,  640,  Slnnd,  London. 
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MARCH,     1858. 


PLATE  I. 

SOUTHDOWN    RAMS, 


THB   PROPERTY    OF   MR.   JONAS  WEBB,  OP 

At  the  Salisbury  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Af^ricul- 
tural  Society  Mr.  Jonas  Webb  distinguished  him- 
self more  than  ever  as  a  breeder  of  Southdown 
sheep.  In  the  shearling  ram  class  there  were  be- 
tween sixty  and  seventy  exhibited ;  and  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  Mr.  Rigden,  Lord  Walsingham,  Mr. 
Overman,  Mr.  EUman,  Mr.  Sainsbury,  Mr.  Far- 
qaharson,  and  Mr.  Harding  were  amongst  the 
competitors.  From  these  the  judges  sorted  out 
just  nalf-a-dozen  sheep.  After  much  deliberation 
they  gave  two  of  these  the  prizes,  they  tpeciaUy 
commended  two  more,  and  they  highly  commended 
the  other  two.  The  three  couple  were  the  property 
of  Mr.  Webb.  In  the  aged  rams  he  again  stood 
first  and  second ;  with  another  highly  commended. 

The  four  rams  in  our  plate  are  the  four  prize 
sheep.  '^ht  of  the  picture 
is  the  f  0-year-old  when 
shown  8  ibited  at  Chelms- 
ford the  on  that  occasion 
noticed  plendid  specimen 
of  the  h  rm,  and  noble  in 
appearai  exceedingly  good 
head,  ai  ,  to  which  he  is 
much  in  ithdown  breeders 
so  mucl  and  wellset  in  to 
the  hea  remarkably  good 
and  wid  ;  and  good  plaits ; 
bis  bacl  d  ;  ribs  correctly 
springii]  d  frame  of  great 
depth.  ]  ,  his  loin  and  hips 
wide,  bi  18  not  heavy,  and 
legs  a  lii  ol  is  all  that  can 
be  desir  prize  of  25  sovs. 


BABRAHAM,   CAMBRIDGE. 


The  second  prize  aged  sheep  is  at  the  other  ex- 
treme of  the  group.  This  ram  is  yet  more  famous. 
He  was  the  first  prize  sheep  at  the  Great  Interna- 
tional Exhibition  in  Paris,  in  1856,  and  the  second 
prize  vearling  at  Chelmsford  in  the  same  year. 
Considerable  discussion,  it  will  be  remembered, 
ensued  as  to  the  latter  award ;  many  contending 
tie  should  have  been  first.  He  has  all  the  good 
proportions  of  his  companion,  but  with  a  some- 
what darker  face,  a  famous  fore  and  hind  quarter, 
a  first-rate  rump,  with  twist,  thighs,  and  flank  ex- 
ceedingly good.  There  has  seldom  been  a  more 
complete  specimen  of  the  Southdown  ~  so  hand- 
some, so  widely  proportioned,  or  so  generally  good. 
-rSecond  prize,  of  15  sovs. 

The  centre  sheep  of  the  three  standing  up  is  the 
first  prize  yearling  ram.  He  is  a  very  fine  animal, 
and  quite  worthy  of  the  distinction  he  obtained. 
He  is  of  great  size,- exceedingly  well  proportioned 
throughput,  and  bids  fair  to  make  up  into  quite  a 
first-cTass  ram.  His  deep  frame,  wide  chine  and 
shoulders;  everywhere  well  covered — his  broad  fat 
back  and  springing  ribs,  with  capital  flank  and 
underpart,  all  denote  this. — First  prize,  of  25  sovs. 

The  second,  lying  down,  is  scarcely  inferior.  He 
has  a  very  correct  frame,  broad  chine  and  shoulder, 
well  covered,  full  rump,  dark  and  wide  full  twist, 
and  unusually  good  thigh. — Second  prize,  of  15 
sovs. 

Mr.  Webb  has  used  all  these  rams  himself;  while, 
as  some  further  test  of  their  merit,  we  may  mention 
that  many  other  of  the  Southdown  breeders 
honestly  admitted  that  they  never  sent  out  such 
good  sheep  as  they  did  to  Salisbury. 


PLATE  II. 
HOBBIE    NOBLE5 

A  THOROUGH-BRBD    STALLION,  THB    PROPERTY    OF    MR.   THOMAS    GROVES,  OF    PLOMPTON    HALL, 

KNARE8B0R0UGH. 

Hobble  Noble,  bred  by  Lord  John  Scott,  in  ]  vian,  was  the  sire  of  many  good  horses,  including 
1849,  is  by  Pantoloon,  out  of  Phryne,  by  Touch-  Satirist,  a  winner  of  the  St.  Leger,  and  Gbuznee, 
stone,  her  dam  Decoy,  by  Filho  da  Puta — Finesse,  !  a  winner  of  the  Oaks. 

by  Peruvian.  I      Phryne,  bred  by  Lord  Westminster,  in  1840,  is 

Pantaloon,  by  Caslrel,  out  of   Idalia,  by  Peru-  1  also  the  dam  of  Elthiron,  Windhound*  Miserrima, 
OLD  SERIK8.]  O  [VOL.  XLVIIL— No.  3. 
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and  The  Reiver*  all  by  Pantaloon ;  of  Rambling 
Katie,  and  Blanche  of  Middlebie,  by  Melbourne ; 
and  of  Katherine  Logie,  by  the  Flying  Dutchman. 
She  has  been  from  the  first,  and  still  continues,  in 
Lord  John  Scott's  stud. 

Hobbie  Noble  was  somewhat  renowned  as 
a  race-horse.  Indeed  his  two-year-old  per- 
formances were  so  good  as  to  make  nim 
first  favourite  for  the  Derby  of  his  year,  for 
which  he  ran  as  Mr.  Merry's,  having  been  pur- 
chased of  Lord  John  Scott  for  the  unheard-of- 
price  of  six  thousand  guineas.  It  is  not,  however, 
as  a  race-horse,  but  as  "  the  best  stallion  to  get 
hunters"  that  Hobbie  Noble's  portrait  appears 
here.  This  distinction  was  awarded  him  at  the 
Salisburv  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, wnen  he  took  the  first  prize  of  30  sovs. 
against  Spencer  (the  second-prize  horse),  Theon, 
The  Knight  of  Gwynne,  Little  Brownie,  LasceUes, 
Clumsy,  Master  Robin,  The  Circassian,  Flagella- 
tor,  Stotforth,  and  others  ;  the  entry  in  all  reach- 
ing to  fifteen.  Still,  the  award  was  all  one  way, 
and  just  as  any  horseman  would  have  decided 
it— to  the  best  known,  best  bred,  and  certainly 
best  looking  horse  of  the  lot.  Hobbie  Noble  is  in 
colour  a  bright  bay,  with  a  great  deal  of  power 
and  style  about  him,  a  good  neck  and  shoulder. 


capital  deep  barrel,  strong  quarters,  but  atiU 
rather  light  m  the  thighs.  Taken  altogether  he  is 
a  remarkably  fine  animal,  and  a  particularly  weil- 
topped  horse,  with  a  somewhat  wicked  head,  and 
not,  we  fancy,  to  be  trifled  with.  The  fEimily,  in 
fact,  are  not  famous  for  the  best  of  tempers,  and 
his  own  brother.  The  Reiver,  was  one  of  the  most 
savage  horses  ever  stripped. 

Hobbie  Noble's  career  on  the  torf  closed  in 
1853,  and  he  stood  for  the  next  two  seasons  at 
WiUesden.  More  recently  he  has  been  transferred 
to  the  North  by  his  present  owner,  Mr.  Groves, 
who  has  always  a  good  horse  to  show  ns  at  ^e 
Yorkshire  Meetings.  Another  of  his,  the  Knight 
ofGwynne,  was  also  in  the  entry  at  Salisbnnr,  and 
selected  as  the  second-best  at  the  nnpreceaented 
exhibition  of  thorough-bred  stock  at  Waterford ; 
while  a  third,  a  draught-horse  called  The  Conqueror, 
an  iitiimal  of  amazing  size  and  substance,  took  the 
extra  premium  at  the  great  horse  show  at  York, 
in  the  same  month. 

Hobbie  Noble  has  been  let  for  the  ensuing  season, 
to  go  to  Ireland.  None  of  his  stock  have  yet  ap- 
peared ;  but  Mr.  Groves  himself  has  two  or  three 
coming  on  by  him,  and  there  should  be  something 
of  his  under  Weigh  this  spring. 


WEEDS. 
6ir   ctrrttBxiiT   w.   johkson,  sao.,  p.r.8. 


lliere  are  few  practical  inquiries  more  likely  to 
orepay  the  farmer  than  those  which  relate  to  weeds. 
Their  habits ;  the  vegetation  of  their  seeds ;  their 
extirpation;  their  use,  either  unbumed  or  their 
ashes,  as  manure — are  all  matters  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  the  cultivator.  These  were  auestions 
which,  in  what  are  sometimes  called — as  ii  in  deri- 
sion--" the  good  old  days  of  England,"  the  farmers 
but  little  regarded.  The  custom  was  then — as,  in 
fact,  is  yet  the  case  in  most  newly  or  only  partially- 
cultivated  districts— for  the  landholder  to  run  away, 
as  it  were,  from  enemies  he  was  too  ignorant  or  too 
indolent  to  successfully  withstand.  When,  there- 
fore, he  found  bis  neglected  and  exhausted  arable 
land  gradually  becoming  full  of  weeds,  instead  of  at- 
tempting their  extirpation  by  fallowing,  or  hoeing, 
or  paring  and  burning,  he  took  the  easier  course  of 
abandoning  the  field  for  a  considerable  period  to 
Nature's  care.  Thence  soon  came  hosts  of  couch- 
grass,  thistles,  and  the  other  denizens  of  extensively- 
exhausted  arable  soils.  These  speedily  crowded 
together,  and  formed  a  mass  of  herbage  which,  by 
its  copious  growth,  ripening,  and  decay,  formed  in 
the  soil  a  collection  of  organic  matters,  on  which 
better  and  more  daintily-teeding  plants  were  ^a- 
dually  (after  seasons  had  elapsed;  enabled  to  subsist. 
And  then,  after  a  series  of  years  had  brought  about 
this  state  of  things,  the  fanner  was  wont  to  again 
bring  his  long-neglected  field  into  cultivation. 

It  is  true  that  the  more  enlightened,  of  those  days, 
denounced  this  indolent  negfect  of  weeds.  Land- 
lords suggested  improvements :  even  the  Legislature 


interfered,  evidently,  however,  ^h  little  success. 
The  late  Sir  John  Sinclair  has  given  some  amushug 
instances  of  such  enactments.  It  seems  that,  by  an 
old  French  law,  a  farmer  might  sue  his  neighbour 
who,  at  the  proper  seasons,  neglected  it  destroy  the 
thistles  on  his  land ;  or  he  might  employ  persons  to 
extirpate  them,  at  the  grower's  expense.  In  Den- 
mark, there  is  a  law  which  is  directed  to  the  extir- 
pation of  the  corn-marigold  {Ckrysanihemmn  se- 
fetum) ;  and  in  Scotland  so  m  back  as  the  year 
220,  a  statute  of  Alexander  II.  provides  for  the 
punishment  of  those  faiiners  who  allowed  their  land 
to  become  foul.  Like  most  of  the  old  statutes  of 
Scotland,  the  law  contains  but  few  unnecessary 
words.  It  merely  declares  that  man  to  be  a  tndtor, 
I' who  poisons  the  King's  lands  with  weeds,"  and  thus 
introduces  into  them  a  host  of  enemies.  It  seems 
that  tenants  who  had  the  com-marigold  plant  m 
their  com  were  fined  a  sheep  for  each  stalk ;  and 
that,  under  the  authority  of  the  law  to  which  we 
have  been  referring,  a  Scotch  baron — Sir  William 
Grierson — was  accustomed  to  hold  G<ml  Courts,  at 
which  all  those  persons  were  liable  to  be  fined,  on 
whose  land  more  than  three  heads  of  that  weed  were 
discovered. 

It  is  refreshing  to  turn  from  times  when  sudi 
laws  were  deemed  to  be  desirable,  to  days  when,  as 
at  present,  the  extirpation  of  weeds  is  eagerly 
sought,  and  a  constant  and  successful  war  waged 
agamst  them,  without  the  aid  of  Parliament. 

The  labours  of  modem  furmers,  aided  bv  the 
''extirpators,"    ''scarifiers,"  and  <^her  iByaiiiable 
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implements,  hftve  aocompliahed  great  things  in  this 
▼ar  of  extermination;  but  ^e  all  feel  that  still 
greater  adrances  are  yet  to  be  made.  Science  has 
of  late  done  good  service  in  the  catise.  The  men 
who  grace  the  staff  of  the  Agricultural  College  of 
Cirencester  have  well  led  the  Way,  of  late,  in  the  in- 
vestigation. Professbr  Buckman  has  traced  their 
habits,  and  some  of  the  effects  of  different  modes  of 
cultivation  on  the  growth  of  the  weeds  of  different 
soils ;  and,  still  more  recently,  Professor  Voelcker 
{Joumal  Boy.  Ag,  Soc.,  tol.  xviii.,  p.  360)  has  given, 
aihongst  other  valuable  matters  relating  to  the  sub- 
ject of  this  paper/  the  foalysis  of  two  of  the  mote 
common  weeds  of  the  cereal  soils—the  stemless 
thistle  and  the  couch.  His  results  will  be  read  with 
deep  interest  by  many  of  mt  readers,  who,  as  I  de- 
scribed in  this  magazine  fbr  last  month,  are  in  many 
places  now  collecting  their  weeds  into  heaps,  and 
reducing  them  to  an  enriching  compost  by  copious 
additions  of  common  salt  of  lime. 

Professor  Voelcker  tells  us  that  he  selected  these 
two  weeds  for  examination,  since  they  so  very  gene- 
rallv  infest  the  calcareous  clay  soils  and  brashy 
lands  of  the  Cotswold  Hills ;  Imt  many  Hi  farmer, 
who  will  read  the  result  of  his  inquiries  far  away 
from  the  oolite  formation,  is  equally  haunted  by 
these  unwelcome  visitors. 

The  stemless  thiatle  (Cardtius  acauHs),  When 
examined  as  iust  gathered,  contained  from  25  to  26 
per  cent,  of  dry  substance,  and  74  to  75  per  cent,  of 
water.  When  burnt,  the  plant  yielded  9.66  per 
cent,  of  ash.  In  100  parts  of  this  ash  (and  this  is 
the  important  portion  of  the  inquiry)  was  found: 

Potash  and  chloride  of  potassium    27*40 

Common  salt  *90 

Lime 4r44 

Magnesia 4*40 

Oxide  of  iron  and  ahimina. .  • .. .       Sl'Ol 

Phosphoric  acid 5*36 

Sulphuric  acid 2*92 

Soluble  silica  and  sand 3'50 

Carbonic  acid,  and  loss 12.07 

The  large  proportion  of  Kme  which  this  ash  con- 
tains, the  Professor  considers,  may  account  for  the 
fact  that  this  thistle  delights  m  the  calcareous 
formation  of  Gloucestershire.  Tae  amount  of 
phosphoric  acid  which  it  yields  is  by  no  means 
inconsiderable;  and  this  is  evidently  united  with 
lime,  as  phosphate  of  lime. 

Of  still  more  general  interest  to  the  farmer  is  the 
analysis  of  the  widely-diffused  couch-grass,  which 
ever  seems  to  haunt  arable  soils,  and  to  follow,  as  it 
were,  the  wheels  of  the  plough.  The  couch  exa- 
mined in  the  laboratory  at  Curencestcr,  on  being 
burnt,  fumishel  an  ash  coloured  slightly  red  by 
oxide  of  iron,  derived,  no  doubt,  from  the  adhering 
clay.  These  were  found  by  Mr.  Kensmgton  to 
contain,  per  cent. : 

Potash     , ;.  10'02 

Soda   5*69 

Common  sdt 3'34 

Lime  ..  ., 5*58 

Magnesia    '04 

Oxides  of  iron  and  alnmina 12*40 

Phosphoric  acid. .....    9"38 

Sulphuric  acid , . .  , , , 6*33 


Soluble  silica S4'92 

Insoluble  stlidoas  matter  (Chiefly  sand)  17*50 
Carbonic  acid,  And  loss    ;....;     5  80 

These  constituents,  the  Professor  considers,  are 
pirobably  united  in  the  couch-ash  as  follows : — 

Per  Cent. 

Carbonate  of  potash 14'10 

Potash  in  a  state  of  silicate • . . . ;      027 

Soaa  in  a  state  of  silicate    5*69 

Common  salt 3'34 

Oxides  of  iron  and  alumina 12*40 

United  with  phosphoric  acid  (equal  to      .     . 

bone-earth  2032) 9*38 

Sulphate  of  lime    906 

Caroonate  of  lime . .  •  • 8*30 

Magnesia  in  a  state  of  silicate 0*04 

Soluble  silica    24*92 

Insoluble  silicious  sand    17*50 

The  ash  of  the  couch,  adds  Mr.  Voelcker,  it  will  be 
seen,  differs  iii  several  respects  from  that  of  the  stem- 
less thistle:  the  latter  contained  but  little  silica, 
whilst  soluble  silica  is  the  chief  constituent  of  couch. 
Again ,  the  proportions  of  lime  and  potash  in  the 
thistle  are  much  larger  than  in  couch ;  an  interesting 
fact,  on  account  of  both  weeds  having  been  collected 
from  soils  of  a  similar  character.  This  is  quite  con- 
sistent with  our  present  information  on  the  par- 
ticular wants  of  different  families  of  plants .  Thistles 
are  evidently  lime  and  potash  plants;  and  couch 
appears  to  require  much  soluble  silica  for  its  growth, 
a  tact  which  perhaps  will  explain  its  occurrence  in 
sandy,  as  well  as  in  calcareous  and  clay  soils.  The 
two  last-mentioned  soils  often,  it  is  true,  do  not  con- 
tain any  silica,  in  the  shape  of  sand,  capable  of  being 
mechanically  separated  from  the  constituents  of 
other  soils ;  but  most  clay  soils  are  rich  in  alkaline 
silicates,  from  which  plants  unquestionably  can  take 
up  soluble  silica  much  more  readily  than  from  sand. 

The  large  proportion  of  phosphoric  acid  in  couch- 
grass,  as  the  Professor  adds,  likewise  deserves  to  be 
specially  noticed.  United  with  lime,  we  have  no 
less  than  20  per  cent,  of  bone-earth  in  couch-ash ;  a 
circumstance  which  throws  some  light  on  the  ex- 
perience of  many  Gloucestershire  farmers,  who  ob- 
serve. That  the  fouler  the  land  is,  the  better  will  be 
the  crop  of  turnips,  grown  without  any  other  manure 
than  the  ashes  produced  by  paring  and  burning  the 
land.  "I  remember,"  observes  the  Professor, 
'*  having  once  walked  over  a  very  foid  piece  of  land  full 
of  couch,  and  was  not  a  little  amused  by  the  remark  of 
my  agricultural  friend  who  accom|)anied  me,  '  What 
fine  healthy  couch,  sir !  It  will  ffive  me  next  year, 
I  don't  doubt,  a  splendid  crop  of  roots,  although  I 
do  not  mean  to  put  a  single  load  of  manure  on  this 
land.*  Indeed,"  concludes  the  Professor,  *'Ihave 
ascertained  that  a  much  larger  proportion  of  bone- 
earth  is- brought  within  reach  of  the  turnip  plant,  in 
the  red  ashes  obtained  on  paring  and  burning,  than 
is  contained  in  a  heavy  dressing  of  bone-dust;" 

These  practical  observations  of  the  heavy-soil- 
farmer,  as  to  the  fertilizing  effects  of  a  ^d  crop  of 
couch-grass,  i  rather  mcline  to  the  opimon,  are  well 
worthy  of  far  more  extended  investigation  than  they 
have  yet  received. 

The  observation,  that  where  there  is  a  good  crop 
of  couch,  that  there  a  good  crop  of  turnips  may  be 
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piodaped,  may,  it  is  true,  merely  mean  the  same 
thing  as  the  well-known  almost  aniTersalajgricnltaral 
remark,  that  where  the  soil  is  in  a  condition  to  pro- 
dace  luxuriant  weeds,  that  there  other  and  better 
plants  may  be  made  to  grow  with  equd  success.  It 
probably  may  mean  merely  this :  but  this  well-known 
fact  may  be  capable  of  other  explanations.  Does 
the  couch  plant  only  collect  together  the  phosphate 
of  lime  already  existing  in  the  soil  ?  Would  a  por- 
tion of  a  field  kept  fulow  and  perfectljffree  from 
weeds  for  a  given  period,  produce  as  good  a  crop  of 
turnips  as  another  portion  of  the  same  field  in  which 
the  couch  was  allowed  to  grow,  and  was  then  col- 
lected, reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  ashes  spread  over 
the  soil,  thus  also  well  cleansed  for  the  root  crop  ? 
It  is  probable  that  by  either  mode  of  preparing  the 
soil  about  the  same  results  would  be  obtained ;  but 
it  might  happen  that  the  couch  plant  would  be 
found  to  collect  the  phosphate  of  nme  with  more 
energy  or  from  greater  depths  than  in  the  case  of 
the  ordina^  caltivated  plants.  I  opine  that  we 
shall  hereafter  have  our  knowledge  of  the  source 
whence  plants  derive  their  food  considerably  modi- 
fied and  extended. 

The  valuable  paper  of  Professor  Voelcker,  to  which 
I  have  been  thus  alluding,  is  chiefly  directed  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  old  farming  process  of  paring  and 
burning— a  practice  which  certainly  neeos  a  much 


clearer  chemical  explanation  than  it  has  yet  received. 
It  is  an  operation  but  ill-adapted  to  light  soils;  while 
ou  manv  clays  the  application  of  fire  is  not  only 
attended  with  benefit  to  foul  and  long-neglected 
soils,  but  is,  in  some  considerable  districts,  repeated 
over  and  over  again,  at  but  moderate  intervals  of 
time,  with  almost  continued  advantage. 

In  this  research,  the  labours  of  the  eminent  che- 
mist, whose  researches  I  have  been  tracing,  are  im- 
portant, and  will  probably  tend  to  the  extension,  on 
suitable  soils,  of  paring  and  burning.  Some  of  the 
conclusions  to  which  he  arrives,  it  is  true,  may 
hardiv  be  admitted  as  decisive;  but,  after  these 
drawoacks,  I  would  commend  his  report  to  the  fiar- 
mer's  carefid  studv.  He  concludes  that  by  paring 
and  burning,  1st,  The  inert  vegetable  matter  of  the 
soil  is  made  to  yield  valuable  mineral  food  for 
plants ;  2nd,  That  the  mechanical  condition  of  the 
soil  is  improved;  3rd,  That  the  process  is  not 
advantageous  for  light  soils. 

The  cautious  way,  howeyer,  in  which  the  Profes- 
sor addresses  himself  to  the  subject,  is  well  worthy 
of  the  farmer's  careful  imitation.  The  soils  for 
which  that  antiquated  process  is  most  desirable,  are 
certainly  not  very  numerous ;  and  it  is  perhaps  more 
than  probable  that  the  farther  our  knowledge  of 
weeds  and  soils  is  increased,  the  less  occasion  shall 
we  find  for  tbe  employment  of  paring  and  burning. 


THE    STEAM    PLOUGH. 


Mr.  J.  Algernon  Clarke  read  a  paper  under  this 
title,  at  the  customary  weekly  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  on  "Wednesday,  February  lOth, 
W.  Fairbairn,  Esq.,  in  the  chaur.  Mr.  Clarke's 
Essay  was  written  and  forwarded  early  in  1857>  in 
answer  to  an  invitation  from  the  Council  for  an 
article  on  such  a  subject  The  medal  of  the 
Society  was  subsequently  awarded  its  author ;  but 
he  was  not  called  upon  to  read  it  until  something 
like  a  year  after  it  was  composed.  There  were 
very  few  practical  agriculturists  present,  but  nearly 
all  those  gentlemen  now  directly  interested  in  the 
further  development  of  steam-power  to  such  a  pur- 
pose. These  included  Messrs.  J.  Allen  Ransome, 
John  Fowler,  Smith,  of  Woolston,  J.  Howard,  of 
Bedford,  Boydell,  Romaine,  and  Halkett.  There 
were  also  present  Messrs.  J.  J.  Mechi,  W.  Fisher 
Hobbs,  W.  Bullock  Webster,  J.  C.  Morton,  H. 
Corbet,  Bethell,  and  T.  Scott.  Mr.  Clarke  pro- 
ceeded as  follows  :— 

Steam-power  having  been  suocestfdlly  applied  to  what 
may  be  called  the  mill- work  of  the  firm,  such  as  thrash- 
ing, cutting,  sUeing,  grindinr,  pulping,  and  nreparing 
the  various  prodncti  and  **  Ceding  ttufft,"  entering  in- 
to the  economy  of  the  farmyurd,  I  take  the  present  snb- 
ject  to  be  confined  to  operations  in  the  field ;  indnding 
drainage,  preparatory  tillage  of  all  kinds,  sowhig,  weed- 
ing, reaping,  cartage  of  produce  to  snitable  storing 
plaoes,  and  the  distribntion  of  manure.  And,  lest  a 
paper  on  these  topioi  should  extend  to  an  nnmanageable 
length,  it  will  be  advisable  to  be  still  more  restricted,  so 
that,  waiving  for  the  present  a  consideration  of  draining, 
manuring,  sowing,  and  the  light  after-processes  of  til- 
lage, I  come  to  the  first  operation  of  breaking  up  the 


soil,  and  the  mechanical  preparation  of  a  seed-bed,  as 
the  main  objects  to  be  accomplished  in  steam  cnltifa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Hoskyns,  whose  original  views  of  this  subjeet 
have  moulded  the  designs  of  many  Inventors,  and  first 
fully  awakened  the  agricuUnral  world  to  the  importance 
of  steam-culture,  teaches  us  to  look  beyond  our  familiar 
digging,  ploughing,  harrowing,  scuffling,  and  rolling,  as 
the  sole  possible  modes  in  which  the  new  motive-power 
may  operate.  We  should  analyse  these  processes ;  see 
what  is  the  end  attained  by  them,  and  then  endeavonr  to 
accomplish  the  desired  result  with  a  machine  as  spe- 
cially adapted  to  steam-power,  as  the  present  horse  and 
hand  implements  are  to  animal- power.  Investigating 
the  nature  of  preparatory  tillage,  he  fioda  it  to  consist 
in  **  comminniion,  aSration,  and  inveraion,"  which  it  is 
poaaible  to  effect  at  once,  in  a  aingle  act,  and  with  a 
airaply-formed  tilling  inatrument ;  and  from  the  fiaot  of 
horse-traction  being  boruontal,  manual  delving  vertical, 
and  the  <*  favourite  motion''  of  machine- work  circular, 
he  concludea  (with  an  amount  of  argument  andillostra- 
tion  which  establishes  and  fortifies  his  deductions)  that 
some  kmd  of  ''  revolving  cultirator"  will  ultimately  be 
found  best  for  being  driven  by  a  ateam-engine.  Accord- 
ingly, I  am  prepared  to  offer  what,  I  believe,  to  be  a 
new  principle  of  rotary  digging  by  ateam-power,  calcu- 
lated to  fulfil  the  varioua  conditiona  recommended  by 
theory  or  demanded  by  practice ;  but  as  an  eaaay  solely 
on  mechanical  tillage,  ao  far  advanced  and  a-head  of  the 
timea,  would  be  of  little  more  immediate  practical  valoe 
than  a  hiatory  of  paat  attempta  and  failure,  I  will  first 
conaider  the  application  of  steam-power  to  our  existing 
order  of  implements. 

In  the  ontset  let  me  remark  that,  although  the  "  fa- 
vourite motion"  of  steam  machinery  is  dcular,  this  Is 
no  valid  reason  why  we  should  reject  without  trial  every 
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other  kind  of  motion  if  suited  to  onr  purpose,  seeing 
that  the  ttetm-engtne  emplojs  rectilinear  motion,  con- 
tinaoas  and  reciprocating,  and,  indeed,  all  conceirable 
▼arielies  of  movemenc  adapted  to  specific  ends ;  and  of 
all  practical  trials  yet  made,  with  the  exception,  per- 
haps, of  Mr.  Romaine's  cnltiTator,  far  more  fayonrable 
resnlts  hare  followed  from  applying  steam-power  to  the 
hanlage  of  traction  Implements,  than  from  setting  it  to 
drive  revoMng  cultivators.  The  wonderfnl  rapidity 
with  which  steam- thrashing  has  been  accomplished,  is 
owing  to  the  drcnmstances  that  there  was  really  notibing 
new  to  do ;  the  engine  had  to  tarn  a  sheave  (to  thrash  a 
sheaO  by  means  of  a  driving  belt,  just  as  it  was 
accustomed  to  do  in  thousands  of  factories,  only  it  had 
to  be  made  portable.  But  working  over  so  great  an 
area  as  the  sarface  of  a  field  is  a  novel  operation  for  the 
stesm-engine,  beyond  the  mere  application  of  cog- 
wheels, shafting,  belts,  and  brasses ;  and  there  is  diffi- 
eulty  enough  in  finding  how  to  apply  the  motive-power 
at  all  points  of  the  surface  in  succession  without  staying 
to  devise,  in  addition,  more  perfect  tillage  implements 
thsn  we  now  possess. 

To  draw  an  implement  such  as  the  plough,  which  has 
been  tested,  improved,  and  adspted  throughout  many 
centuries,  is  a  simpler  and  readier  problem,  than  to  con- 
trive a  new  description  of  tool  for  performing  a  hitherto 
unknown  operation.  Involving,  perhaps,  a  novel  system 
of  cultivation  altogether ;  and  as  in  thrashing,  the  im- 
plement will  doubtless  be  speedily  improved  when  once 
the  new  power  has  been  applied  to  it.  Again,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  intelligent  farmers  everywhere  are  prepared 
to  work  traction  implements  by  steam,  whenever  they 
are  convinced  that  the  present  ploughing,  scarifying, 
&c.,  can  be  done  at  less  cost,  all  things  considered,  than 
by  horses.  A  steam-plough  is  capable  of  instant  and 
universal  adoption,  while  a  new  tilling  machine  would 
not  only  meet  with  mecnanicai  difficulties,  but  be  a  long 
time  in  achieving  practical  and  pecuniary  success  against 
customs  and  prejudices  cherished  for  generations.  It 
will  be  wise  to  imitate  those  processes  which  are  now 
found  to  produce  the  best  effects,  even  though  this  may 
not  be  making  the  most  advantage  of  the  power  that  is 
posdble. 

In  practice  it  is  found  indispensable  that  the  staple  of 
the  land  should  be  oc^sionally  inverted— to  bury  sur- 
fsce  weeds,  stubble,  sward,  or  manure,  and  bring  up 
root  weeds  for  extraction  ;  also  to  fertilise  the  soil  by 
the  chemical  and  mechanical  effects  wMeh  follow  both 
the  exposure  of  earth  that  has  lain  long  buried,  and  the 
burial  of  that  which  has  been  long  treated  by  rains, 
dews,  winds,  frosts,  and  sunshine.  This  inverting,  in- 
deed, may  be  said  to  constitute  the  heaviest  labour  of 
tilUge ;  if  we  can  perform  this,  we  can  readily  master 
any  after-stirring  of  pulverization.  Breaking-up,  with- 
out inversion,  is  getting  into  favour ;  but  experience  at 
Lois-Weedon  and  elsewhere  shows  that  a  tenacious  sub- 
soil should  be  exposed  and  weathered  before  being  min- 
ted with  the  staple.  Mere  granulation  by  scratching  or 
rasping,  mingling  rather  than  turning  over  the  mass  so 
commhiuted,  has  been  proposed  as  the  ideal  operation 
we  should  aim  to  accomplish ;  but,  however  useful  it 
may  prove  in  some  cases,  I  cannot  regard  it  as  calcu- 
lated to  meet  all  the  necessities  of  our  present  practice, 
in  which  we  find  that,  after  certain  crops  and  for  various 
purposes,  the  soil  must  be  cut  or  broken  into  pieces 
sufficiently  large  and  tenacious  to  be  turned  bodily  up- 
side down,  l^e  pick  or  mattock  may  be  a  valuable  tool 
in  some  countries — working  with  a  minutely  pulverising 
effect,  and,  at  the  same  time,  securing  a  more  or  less 
complete  inversion — and  the  plough  itself  is  in  some 
olimates  a  mere  grubbing  or  ribbing  tool ;  but  with  our 
xnoist  soils  and  weeping  atmosphere,  our  principal  im- 
plwaents  for  performing  the  fundamental  process  of 


cultivation  have  been  of  necessity  the  plough  that  turns 
t  furrow-slice,  and  the  spade  that  cuts  and  completely 
turns  over  a  spit,  the  plough  modified  into  many  shapes, 
and  the  spade  or  fork  made  equally  versatile  in  its 
adaptation  to  deep,  shallow,  light,  strong,  or  stony 
land.  Of  these  two  implements  the  plough  can  be  more 
easily  actuated  by  steam-power  than  £e  spade:  all 
hand  tools  being  worked  by  several  different  motions  in- 
termittent end  irregular,  and  so  requiring  complicated 
mechanism  to  imitate  their  action,  while  traction  imple- 
ments, moving  with  a  continuous  rectilinear  motion, 
have  simply  to  be  drawn  along,  and  with  but  little 
modification  needful  in  their  present  form  ;  hence,  the 
solution  of  the  steam-culture  problem  lying  nearest  to 
OS  consists  in 

Stbam  Plodohino. 

On  light  land,  and  where  shallow  work  alone  is  re- 
quired, the  breaking  up  and  inversion  of  the  soil  is  done 
with  great  efficiency  by  the  plough  t  and  when  we  see 
the  neatness  with  which  leas  are  "tucked  down"  by  our 
first-class  skim-coultered  ploughs,  precisely  that  tough- 
ness being  left  in  the  slice  which  is  so  desirable  on  such 
land,  we  cannot  think  that  any  better  implement  need 
be  there  desired.  On  heavy  land,  where  tillage  makes  a 
larger  item  in  the  expenses  of  management,  and  a 
cheaper  motive  power  than  that  of  horses  will  prove  the 
greatest  boon,  the  plough  seems  to  be  used  merely  be- 
cause the  horses  cannot  dig.  The  sledging  sole  does 
harm :  the  slices,  not  sufficiently  subdivided,  harden, 
and  make  work  for  future  dragging  and  reducing ;  and 
inversion  is  imperfectly  effected,  l>ecause  a  "  harrow- 
edge*'  is  necessary  for  lecuring  a  good  '*  mould.''  Deep 
culture  is  also  needed  on  most  strong  lands;  yet  the 
farther  we  dig  below  the  surface,  the  more  is  our  hori- 
zontal traction  at  a  disadvantage.  A  vertically- 
descending  tool  appears  to  be  required,  rather  than  a 
horizontally-drawn  one;  and,  perhaps,  rotary  diggers 
will  utimately  be  found  as  peculiarly  adapted  for  pene- 
trating and  stirring  up  the  subsoil  from  great  depths, 
as  traction  implements  are  for  tilling  the  upper  stratum. 
Such  lands  will  be  grateful  for  a  digging  or  trenching 
machine  driven  (not  dragged)  by  a  steam  engine,  when- 
ever it  is  practiodly  brought  to  the  field.  Meanwhile, 
the  most  effective  implement  for  deep  work  on  a  large 
scale,  in  which  manual  digging  is  precluded,  is  the 
plough,  with  the  subsoiler  or  trench- plough  following. 
However,  in  spite  of  Lois  Weedon  husbandry,  and  the 
larger  experience  of  the  Yester  farms,  deep  tillage  is 
not  so  much  sought  after  at  present  as  a  more  rapid  and 
economical  method  of  performing  ordinary  ploughing. 
Instead  of  the  slow  trenching  machine  (although  neces- 
sary to  the  renovation  of  clay-land  farming),  everybody  is 
asking  for  steam  machinery  that  can  plough  or  equally  well 
cultivate,  at  comparatively  small  cost,  a  great  area  of 
ground  in  a  little  time. 

Steam  ploughing  is  not  only  possible,  but  is  being 
actually  done  on  a  considerable  scale  ;  and,  without  re- 
citing the  long  history  of  inventions  for  the  purpose,  I 
wish  to  consider  tiie  various  plans  now  before  the  public 
— the  results,  as  far  as  yet  ascertained— and  then  to 
make  suggestions  for  further  progress. 

The  first  point  is,  How  to  apply  the  power  to  the 
implement ;  and  the  next  is.  The  construction  of  the 
plough  or  ploughing  machine. 

As  the  material  to  be  cut  and  turned  over  cannot  be 
"  fed"  to  our  machine,  we  must  take  the  machine  over 
every  part  of  the  surface  to  be  acted  upon.  Is  the  mo- 
tive power,  then,  to  be  transported  bodily  over  the 
whole  area,  as  horses  are  ?  or  is  it  to  be  transmitted  from 
a  distance?  The  idea  of  a  locomotife  power  was  tha 
earliest,  and  certainly  the  most  natural,  from  observing 
horse-labour,  besides  being  a  corollary  from  the  inven- 
tion of  steam-carriages.    And,  though  it  may  at  first 
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Bight  Mem  ridiealonf  to  bameM  an  engine  to  an  imple- 
ment, ■•  though  itf  itrength,  like  that  of  e  horse,  laj  in 
its  legs,  yet  we  have  the  example  of  the  railway  lojomo- 
tife,  which  ezerti  all  ila  power  by  meant  of  iti  (rotary) 
lege,  yokea  itielf  in  front  of  a  carriage,  and  pnllt  with 
traoee,  as  a  horie  doei.  Working  on  a  level  and  amooth 
roadway,  the  locomotive  can  drag  a  train  of  carriagee 
more  eoonomically  than  a  stationary  engine  can  hanl  it 
with  rope ;  and,  allowing  for  the  diflbrenoe  between  a 
galloping  railway  speed  and  the  sluggish  pace  required 
on  au  arable  ield,  analogy  would  lead  us  to  expect  a 
like  superiority  of  the  loeomoti? e,  whether  in  pulling 
ploughs  or  vehicles.  I  need  not  enumerate  all  the  at- 
tempts at  locomotive  engines  lor  traversing  arable  land, 
but  shall  notice  two  only  —  one  <*  theoretical,''  the 
other  practical. 

The  great  weight  of  a  steam-engine,  with  its  water 
and  ooal,  forms  the  chief  obstacle  to  its  transit  oyer  a 
softer  rugged  surface;  wliy  not,  therefore,  employe 
pneumatic  locomotive  ?  In  183d,  Mr.  Henry  Pinkus 
patente4  4  most  Ingenious  method  of  applying  an  atmos- 
pheric vfcnnm,  or  else  compresse4  air.  u  an  auiiliary 
for  convejiog  motive-power  from  a  f tationary  endne  to 
trayelling  implements.  Now,  without  adopting  his  pro- 
posal of  lajing  down  air  main-pipes  about  an  estate,  and 
distributing  power  (ap  Mr.  Mecbi  does  manure)  from 
steem-pumps  at  the  central  homestead,  might  we  not 
take  hif  plan  for  connecting  a  light  travelling  pneumatic 
engine  with  alr-puinns  attached  to  a  stationary  portable 
steam-engine  ?  A  0exible  tnbe,  coiled  on  a  cage-drnm 
upon  the  pneumatic  locomotive,  is  paid  out  as  the  loco- 
motive recedes  from  the  steam-engine,  and  WQan4  up  ^ 
it  approaches.  3t  passing  and  repasfing  the  sieam- 
eqgke,  a  length  pf  200  yards  may  be  ploughed  with 
only  half  that  )ength  of  pipe ;  and  as  this  is  merely  laid 
down  and  rplled  np  again,  very  little  w^  from  friction 
it  incurred. 

All  doubt  as  to  the  eftetiveness  of  pnevmatio  power 
applie4  in  this  way  may  now  be  considered  as  dispelled 
by  the  success  of  a  compressed  air-engine  at  Govan  ool- 
liery,  near  Glasgow,  which  has  been  working  for  more 
than  six  years,  without  requiring  any  repairs  or  adjust- 
ment. The  air-engine  is  situated  half-a-mile  from  the 
steam-engine  and  compressing-pump ;  yet,  as  the  pipe 
conveying  the  air  is  of  Urge  diameter,  vis.,  10  inches, 
the  pressure  of  the  air  is  diminished  only  lib.  per  sqnare 
inch  in  passing  through  it.  However,  there  is  90  much 
nicety  and  complication  necessary  in  the  compressing 
machinery,  and  in  the  apparatus  for  neutralising  the 
great  development  of  heat  occasioned  by  the  process  of 
obtaining  air  at  only  201bs.  pressure  to  the  inch,  that  1 
think  the  principle  must  be  abandoned,  and  we  must 
give  up,  at  any  rate  for  a  long  time,  the  advantage  of 
possessing  such  an  extremelv  light  as  well  as  powerful 
locomotive  power  in  our  fields. 

For  making  the  steam-engine  itself  an  agricultural 
locomotive,  we  have  Mr.  fioydell's  "endless  railway 
engine."  I  need  not  describe  in  detail  this  admirable 
workhig-out  of  an  old  idea.  By  bridging  over  hollows 
and  forming  inclined  planes  over  qbstaoles ;  by  stepping, 
as  it  were,  instead  of  rolling,  and  laying  down  smooth 
even  iron  rails  on  which  the  wheels  run ;  and  still  further, 
by  bearing  with  flat  platforms  instead  of  curved  wlieel- 
tiresupon  soft  ground,  the  shoes  or  rail-pieces  mar- 
vellously ease  the  progress  of  a  ponderous  machine. 
And  thus  the  *'  traction-engine''  can  climb  considerable 
gradients,  as  proved  at  the  Salisbury  Agricultural  Meet- 
ing ;  and  whether  we  adopt  the  particular  form  of  engine 
there  exhibited,  or  Mr.  Burrdrs  appliance  of  the  rails 
to  common  portable  engines,  or  Messrs.  Tux  ford's 
compact  and  manageable  engine  on  three  wheels,  in 
whicii  both  the  mahi  traveUing-wheels  are  driven, 
^botiier  turning  a  curve  or  proceeding  hi  a  straight  line. 


or  Mr.  Collinson  Hall'seAormonsly  Ugk-piessveloeono. 
tive,  with  its  peculiarly-ahaped  boikr  and  steam-ohsmber 
maintaining  the  water-levels  always  above  the  tubtf, 
it  is  now  clear  that  the  farmer*s  engine  may  be  bdepca- 
dent  of  his  horses,  that  it  can  draw  from  form  to  farm 
the  heavy  thrashing-machine  it  works,  and  pull  home 
the  harvest-sheaves  or  lead  out  those  loads  of  farm- 
manure  which  now  tax  the  power  of  our  teams  so  msay 
weeks  in  the  year.  From  the  many  experisMuU  made 
and  pubtUhed,  it  U  cerUin  that  the  *<  steam-horse"  can 
drag  Implements  on  moderately  lev^  land  at  a  very  ei- 

Seditious  and  cheap  rate,  which  is  not  surprising  when 
e  consider  that  the  engine  brings  the  implemenU,  and  the 
coal  and  water  enough  for  the  day's  use,  into  the  field 
with  it ;  that  no  tackle  has  to  be  laid  out  and  fixed,  or 
taken  up  and  shifted ;  that  the  amount  of  manual  laboar 
required  is  very  small,  and  the  time  lost  in  tumUig  and 
removing  oomparatively  trifiiog. 

flow  long  a  traction  engine  will  laat  in  oonstant  field 
ase  I  am  unable  to  sey ;  but  everybody  knows  how  tbe 
rough  journeys  of  common  portable  enginee  tend  to 
damage  and  deteriorate  them ;  and  though  the  rails  pre- 
vent much  of  the  shock  and  strain  which  would  be  others 
wise  f^lt,  oontinual  travelling  over  a  hard  and  mned 
surlaoe  like  arable  land  moat  have  an  i^jurioui  effect 
npon  a  ponderous  boiler  and  machinery.  The  wear  of 
the  rails  Is  also  a  very  serious  item.  The  objectipn  that 
the  great  weight  is  calculated  to  injure  a  strong  soil  by 
undue  consolidation,  applies  to  the  traction  engine  u 
well  as  to  horses,  but  not  with  greater  force.  For  an 
engine  of  8  or  10  tone  traversing  a  field  weighs  but  little 
more  than  the  number  of  horses  requisite  to  pull  tbe 
same  implements ;  end  their  feet  penetrate  and  iojars 
the  ground  more  deeply  than  the  broad  platform  rails. 

It  appears  that  a  momentary  emergence  of  tbe  tubes 
above  the  water  level  in  the  boiler  is  not  deogerous ;  but 
for  maintaining  a  nearly  horisontal  position  upon  long 
inclines,  might  not  ordinary  boilers  be  supported  about 
the  middle  of  their  length,  and  raised  or  lowered  at  one 
end  by  means  of  an  adjusting  screw  ? 

I  am  very  hopeful  of  the  extensive  adoption  of  Uis 
traction  engine  upon  very  level  land,  for  plougbing  or 
scarifying  whole  ground  ;  but  fear  it  would  be  impracti- 
cable ior  working  land  already  ploughed,  so  much  of  tbe 
motive-power  being  wasted  in  carrying  itself  over  rough 
and  yielding  furrows  or  large  clods. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  adaptation  of  the  ploughs 
to  the  traction  engine  haa  hitherto  been  so  unfortunate 
as  to  prevent  tbe  accomplishment  of  a  high  quality  of 
work.  Mr.  Smith,  of  WooUton,  has  just  patented  an 
improvement  in  the  yoking  of  the  implements. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  locomotive  enguies  for 
traction,  I  ought  to  mention  Mr.  Halkett*s  recentiy- 
proposed  system  of  '*  guideways,"  or  rails  laid  60  feet 
apart  over  the  enthre  snrfoce  of  the  land,  for  the  convey- 
ance of  the  engine  and  tilling  machinery.  Tbe  advan- 
tages promised  on  clay  soils  are  prodigiona,  but  I  beliefs 
not  the  leas  reasonable  and  likely  to  be  realised ;  and  I 
would  dwell  longer  upon  the  mechanical  merits  tpd 
economy  of  the  plan,  did  I  not  believe  that  the  first 
outiay ,  of  £U  to  £Z0  an  acre,  effectually  debars  iU  em- 
ployment to  the  tenant  former,  while  there  are  but  Hm 
estates,  I  suppose,  on  which  landownera  are  likely  to  apply 
it,  or  on  which  a  publsc  company  might  obtain  power 
to  operate.  And  I  prefer  to  notice  schemes  of  steam 
culture  for  tilling  our  firids  as  at  preeent  laid  out,  u 
more  immediately  practicable  and  available  than  those 
requiring  the  complete  remodelUng  of  estates. 

For  ploughing,  and  scarifying,  ftc.,  in  a  hilly  country, 
we  must  have  recourse  to  the  windlass  and  rope  as  the 
best  ipeans  of  transmitting  power  from  the  engine  to  the 
implement ;  and  it  is  a  queetion  whether  this  or  the 
traction  engine  principle  |«  baet  ^rea  for  levfl  4iiMo^ 
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Ol  Mfcral  plm  whiob  htre  eome  before  the  pubUo  for 
working  impleaenta  bj  a  ttationaiy  eogineaDd  wiiidUsa, 
only  one  now  tarvWef .  Mr.  Fowler,  htTiog  tried  one 
meUiod  wbich  wasted  too  much  time  in  shifting  the  an- 
ehorsgesy  and  another  which,  though  with  these  self- 
ahifting,reqaired  a  great  length  of  rope,  has  adopted  the 
■jstem  of  BOfing  both  engine  and  windlass  along  the 
beadland.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Woolston,  adheres  to  the  sta- 
tionary engine  and  windlass ;  for  though  it  invohes  the 
use  aod  wear  of  wire-rope  laid  all  round  the  field  instead 
of  once  up  and  down  it,  and  loss  of  power  also  in  passing 
the  rope  round  four  anchored  pulleys  instead  of  only  one, 
it  enables  him  to  employ  a  very  compact  form  of  wind- 
ing-machine or  capstan,  and  relieves  him  of  the  difficulty 
of  moving  the  heavy  machinery  along  the  headlai^d. 
The  anchors  at  both  ends  of  the  work  are  removed  at  in- 
tervals into  holes  dug  for  them  by  hand  labour,  and  a 
man  is  neoessary  to  guide  the  rope  into  proper  coils  on 
the  drums ;  so  that  with  the  engine-man,  and  a  man  and 
boy  with  the  implement,  five  men  and  a  boy  are  engaged 

^  in  working  the  machinery,  beside  the  horse  and  hands 

fetching  water.  The  working  cost  of  deeply  breaking-np 
the  soil,  at  5  acres  a  day,  including  the  shifting  of  the 
tackle,  is  5s.  2d. ;  and  of  trenching  and  subsoiling  (3 
acres  a  day )  8s.  8d.  per  acre  \  the  wear  and  tear  being  taken 
at  Is.  0d.  per  acre  more.  The  price  of  the  tackle  and 
implement  adapted  to  a  common  portable  sevep-horse 
engioe  is  £22(X;  and  the  experience  of  several  fMrmers 
seema  to  show  that  it  is  worth  while  to  lay  out  this  sum, 
and  then  expend  the  above  amount  per  acre  for  autumn 
oleaning  and  other  preparations,  even  though  ploughing 

0        itself  may  be  lelt  for  horse-labour. 

Mr.  Smith's  method  of  turning  the  implement  at  the 
and  of  its  course,  by  simply  having  it  yoked  to  the  ropes 
by  a  **  turn-bow"  or  hook  in  f^oat,  is  the  simplest  and 
readiest  poa«ib1e.  I  shall  refer  to  his  system  of  tillage 
bjr-and-bye ;  ordinary  "  ploughing"  not  being  indadeid 
in  it 

But  may  not  this  hanliog  by  wire-rope  with  a  sta- 
tionary engine  be  pushed  too  far  ?  When  a  very  great 
length  of  running  rope  is  out,  the  friction  of  the  slack 

*  portions  of  the  rope  on  the  groond  (tbe  tight  parts  rest- 
ing on  friction-rollers),  that  of  the  pulleys  or  snatch- 
blocks  on  their  bearings,  the  bending  of  the  rope  round 
the  pulleys,  and  other  conditions,  consume  a  very  con- 
siderabler  amount  of  power,  besides  occasioning  a  large 
amount  of  wear ;  and  our  object  should,  therefore,  be  to 
place  the  engine  as  near  ita  work  as  may  be  consistent 
with  no  undue  loss  of  time  in  shifting  anchorages  and 
toming  the  implement  at  the  ends.  This  was  the  prin- 
ciple acted  upon  in  the  earliest  practical  trials  of  steam - 
ploughing,  a  medium  between  the  travelling  and  fixed 
motive  power  being  chosen,  by  arranging  the  engine  with 
its  winding  mechaidsm  upon  the  head-land,  and  shifting 
it  so  as  to  be  always  opposite  the  ploughing.  If  we  have 
two  engines  with  ooiling-drums,  one  at  each  end  of  the 
field,  and  two  implements  moving  in  opposite  directions, 
tiie  ploughs  will  be  at  the  least  pdsdbte  average  distance 
from  the  motive-power.  However,  the  very  great  prime 
cost,  the  cumbersomeness  and  difficulty  of  moving  so 
much  heavy  machinery  from  field  to  field,  the  time  lost 
in  adjusting  the  two  implements  at  the  end  of  their  work, 
and  other  eonsideratfons,  are  unfavourable  to  the  scheme, 
except  when  ploughing  is  undertaken  on  a  scale  of  great 
magnitude,  and  the  engines  are  constructed  so  as  to  be 
perfectiy  capable  of  steaming  their  own  way  from  farm 
to  form.  A  better  plan  (in&ed,  the  first  ever  brought 
into  actual  operation)  is  to  employ  one  engine  and  wind- 
ing-gear on  one  head-land,  and  an  anchorage  and  pulley 
on  the  other,  both  being  shifted  along  as  the  work  pro- 
ceeds, and  a  single  fhtme  of  ploughs  being  hauled  up  to 
the  engine  or  pulley  alternately.  This  is  the  plan 
adopted  hjHr<  fOwler  |  and^  for  comparing  tiie  sating 


of  power  effected,  suppose  a  plot  to  be  ploughed  is  200 
yards  square,  with  a  stationary  engine  and  windlass  the 
average  lengtii  of  rope  running  at  once  would  be  600 
yards,  and  tiie  average  distance  of  the  implement  from 
the  windlass  800  yards;  with  ashiftmg  engine  and  wind- 
lass, the  average  length  of  rope  out  is  400  yards,  and  the 
average  distance  of  the  implement  200 — that  is,  one- 
third  less.  There  is  a  further  economy  of  power  in 
having  a  direct  pull  upon  the  plough  with  one  rope,  and 
round  only  one  pulley  with  the  other,  instead  of  round 
two  puUeys  with  both  ropes,  as  in  the  stationary  wind- 
lass method.  There  is,  therefore,  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Fowler  could  haul  Mr.  Smith's  implements  with  greater 
results  than  have  yet  been  attained  by  the  latter  gentle- 
man's rectangular  method  of  working  the  rope ;  so  that 
it  is  the  simplicity  and  lightness  of  machinery  and  appa- 
ratus, rather  than  economy  in  working  expense,  which 
form  the  favourable  points  of  the  Woolston  system* 
One  advantage  of  Mr.  Fowler's  plan  is  also  that  an  un- 
limited extent  of  land  may  be  ploughed  with  the  same 
length  of  rope,  fower  removals  of  the  engine  and  tackle 
by  men  and  horses  being  therefore  required.  I  need  not 
describe  his  ingenious  anchorage,  which  propels  itself 
onward,  with  its  cutting  disc-wheels  always  in  the  soil, 
forming  a  perpetual  holdfast  or  purchase,  or  the  well- 
known  engine  with  coiling-dmms  underneath,  which  also 
slowly  creeps  forward  along  the  headland.  A  portable 
engine,  by  its  inherent  weight,  forms  such  a  capital  ful- 
crum or  resistance  against  the  strain  of  the  hauling-rope, 
that  it  was  well  to  use  it  as  such  ;  but  until  we  have  the 
combined  engine  and  windlass  able  to  transport  itself 
up-hill  and  idong  ordinary  fsrm  roads,  I  must  view  it  as 
too  ponderous  and  unwieldy  for  common  farm  use. 
One  material  point  should  be  considered,  namely,  that 
to  be  immcMliately  useful  and  successfol,  and  patronized 
by  the  farmers  generally,  a  steam-plough  ought  to  be 
adapted  to  our  present  portable  thrashing  engines,  now 
distributed  by  perhaps  ten  thousands  throughout  the 
kmgdom.  Mr.  Williams,  of  Baydon,  connects  a  wind- 
lass on  wheels  with  a  portable  engine  by  means  of  a 
atrong  framing ;  and  though  he  has  not  been  able,  I 
believe,  to  work  his  ploughs  without  horses  assisting, 
this  portion  of  his  plan  is  on  precisely  the  principle  I  re- 
gard as  most  feasible,  and  likely  to  meet  with  general 
favour.  Mr.  Fowler  has  adopted  a  similar  method  of 
enabling  the  former  to  avail  himself  of  the  engine  he 
already  possesses— the  windlass-frame,  mounted  on 
large  wheels,  being  so  constructed  as  to  embrace  an  or- 
dinary engine  like  a  pair  of  shafts,  one  end  of  the  boiler 
being  supported  on  this  firame,  and  the  othea  remaining 
upon  its  own  travelling  wheels.  It  does  not  take  much 
time  to  imite  or  sepsrate  the  engine  or  windlass ;  when 
jou|(^,  they  propel  themtelves  forward  on  the  head-land 
as  one  madiinc,  and  when  separated,  three  horses  can 
take  either  part  from  place  to  place. 

At  the  trial  at  Stirling,  Mr.  Fow(er*s  machmery,  ma- 
nufactured by  Messrs.  Ransomes  and  Sims,  ploughed 
heavy  land  5i  inches  deep,  at  the  rate  of. 6}  acres  a-day, 
for  a  tptal  estimated  cost  of  about  8i.  per  acre,  which 
by  horse-labour  would  have  been  ISs.  per  acre.  On 
milder  soil,  7  inches  deep,  at  the  rate  of  9J  acres  a-day, 
for  about  6s.  per  acre,  which  by  horses  would  have  been 
8s.  per  acre;  and  the  trenching  implement  going 
12J  inches  deep,  ploughed  at  the  rate  of  6  acres  a-day, 
at  say  lis.  per  acre,  work  which  would  need  6  horses 
for  accomplishing  only  one  acre  in  a  dav.  The  saving 
in  the  cost  of  ploughing  we  may  reckon  35  per  cent,  on 
the  loamy  land,  40  per  cent,  op  the  heavy  land,  and  say 
60  per  cent,  in  trenching ;  and  it  Is  here  observable  that 
the  economical  advent^  of  steam  over  horse-power 
is  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  of  the  operation, 
whether  arishig  from  the  stubbornness  of  the  ground,  or 
tb9  deptii  of  ^p  tillage.    Tb«  superior  ifimj  9f  th^ 
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work,  and  the  great  beneAt  of  tarDing  over  the  forrow- 
ilioet  with  a  rapid  motion,  and  with  no  damaging  pres- 
sure either  by  the  plough-soles  or  by  horses'  hoofs,  were 
points  equally  well  demonstrated  on  that  as  on  many 
other  occasions. 

The  adoption  of  a  shifting  engine  and  windlass,  I  view 
as  one  of  the  best  steps  taken  for  cheapening  the  opera- 
tion  of  steam-ploughing,  a  step  that  economises  power, 
ssTes  time,  cortails  labour,  diminishes  wear  and  tear,  and 
lessens  the  first  cost  of  machinery  and  tackle.  For 
working  scarifiers  and  other  implements  taking  a  great 
breadth  at  once,  perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  employ 
Mr.  Smith's  remorable  anchors,  instead  of  the  self, 
shifting  one. 

Mr.  Fowler's  latest  adranoe  has  been  to  triumph  over 
one  of  the  defects  hitherto  found  in  the  coiling  of  the 
ropes  upon  the  drums.  He  has  dispensed  with  the  man 
for  regulating  the  winding  on,  and  escaped  the  wear 
caused  by  the  grinding  and  sawing  action  of  the  coils  of 
rope  upon  each  other,  by  giving  up  winding  altogether, 
and  leading  the  rope  round  grooves  in  the  drums.  He 
is  thus  enabled  also  to  keep  every  portion  of  the  rope 
sufficiently  tight  to  be  hild  off  the  groqnd  by  the  friction- 
roller  barrows,  so  that  the  wear  is  amasingly  reduced. 
The  total  length  of  rope  is  also  lessened  by  one- third, 
and  is  now  less  than  half  that  required  for  a  field  of 
.  given  size  by  the  rectangular  method.  Only  800  yards 
of  rope  are  required  for  ploughing  400  yards'  length  of 
furrow,  and  the  price  of  the  tntiro  apparatus  for  a  seven- 
horse  engine  is  ;6^80.  The  hands  required  are  only  two 
men  and  three  boys,  beside  the  water-carters.  I  should 
also  add  here,  that  scarifier  tines  have  been  adapted  to 
the  plough  frame,  so  that  either  .ploughing  or  grubbing 
can  be  effected  by  the  same  implement ;  and,  of  course, 
any  traction  implement  whatever,  as,  for  instance,  Mr. 
Sinith's  snbsoilers  or  scarifiers,  may  be  worked  by  the 
same  tackle. 

There  are  many  distiicts  in  which  the  fields  are  gene- 
rally too  precipitous  for  the  easy  passage  of  an  ordinary 
engine  from  side  to  side,  much  less  to  admit  of  a  locomo- 
tive traction  engine  climbing  over  all  parts  of  the  surface. 
In  such  cases  we  must  fall  back  upon  the  stationary  en- 
gine; and  we  may  adopt  the  direct  hauling  from  a  fixed 
capstan,  ropes  laid  out  in  a  rectangular  form,  and  an- 
chorages  self-shifting  like  Mr.  Fowler's,  or  removed  by 
hand  in  Mr.  Smith's  manner,  or  we  may  save  the  wear 
of  wire-rope,  and  secure  a  light  apparatus,  by  employing 
the  travelling  windlass  of  the  Messrs.  Fisken.  In  this 
arrangement  the  wire-rope  is  fixed,  being  fastened  to 
self-shifting  anchorages  at  the  ends  of  the  work,  and  the 
windlass,  with  implements  attached,  winds  itself  along 
the  rope  from  end  to  end,  motion  being  communicated 
from  iJie  engine  in  one  comer  of  the  field  to  the  rigger, 
gear  work,  and  coiling  drums  on  the  windlass,  by  an  end- 
less hemp  cord  mounted  upon  frames  with  friction  rollers, 
while,  in  order  that  this  cord  may  be  very  light,  it  is 
driven  at  a  high  velocity.  There  are  many  advanta- 
geous points  in  this  invention » the  complete  control 
which  one  man  has  over  the  windlass  and  implemenU, 
so  as  to  stop  or  return  at  pleasure  without  signalling  of 
duj  kind,  and  the  facility  with  which  the  teckle  can  be 
removed  from  place  to  place,  being  among  the  number ; 
and  it  is  to  be  much  regretted  that  we  no  longer  find  it 
in  a  practical  form  before  the  public. 

The  hemp  rope  (manufactured  so  as  to  be  impervious 
to  wet)  is  so  convenient  for  transmitting  power,  and  I 
believe  not  liable  to  the  rapid  wearing  out  that  we  might 
suppose,  that  I  will  now  offer  a  suggestion  for  ite  appli- 
cation in  steep  districte,  where  a  sb^ting  engine  may  be 
inadmissible ;  and  here  I  would  observe,  that  this  paper 
is  intended  to  be  suggestive  of  mechanical  improvemento 
rather  than  a  narrative  of  the  achievemenU  and  perform- 
ances of  particular  inventions.    I  believe  that  ideas  are 


wanted,  and  b^  to  submit  for  your  coBiidaratkA  a  nun? 
her  of  propossis  with  the  diffidence  becoming  one  whs 
propounds  methods  deduced  from  theoretical  oonsidera- 
Uons,  from  observations  of  the  schemes  of  others  tried  on 
a  great  scale,  and  from  mere  working  model  and  gaidsp 
experimente  of  his  own. 

Suppose  a  windlass  mounted  on  wheels  not  to  tmvd 
up  and  down  the  field,  but  simply  to  shift  itself  atong 
the  headland  as  required,  and  hauling  an  implement  by 
wire-ropes  and  an  anchorage,  as  in  Mr.  Fowler's  plsn; 
Let  there  be  cuttbg  discs  (like  those  In  Mr.  Fowler's 
anchorage),  to  prevent  the  windlass  from  slipping  side- 
ways, and  let  an  endless  hemp-rope  transmit  motion  to 
a  large  grooved  rigger  on  the  windlaM  from  a  similar  one 
on  the  engine  at  one  comer  of  the  field.  I  think  a  wind* 
lass  with  drams  on  a  horisontal  axis  would  be  most  corn- 
pact  and  simple,  and  in  order  to  permit  of  plougfaiBg  at 
various  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  headland,  the  tra- 
velling wheels  of  the  windlass  frame  might  be  capable 
of  being  more  or  less  locked,  so  that  it  could  advance  as 
it  were  in  an  angular  or  diagonal  direction,  while  the 
axes  of  the  winding  drums  still  remained  at  right  angles 
to  the  line  of  ploughing.  Mr.  Fowler's  grooved  barrds 
would,  however,  be  still  better. 

In  re-modelling  and  modenishig  this  essay,  which 
was  written  a  year  ago,  I  am  gratified  to  find  that  one 
of  my  principal  suggestions  has  now  been  supeneded 
by  Mr.  Fowler's  simple  method  of  temporarily  uniting 
porteble  windlasses  with  an  ordinary  engine.  I  will 
merely  state  briefly  that  my  proposal  was  to  connect 
such  a  shifting  and  independent  windlass  as  that  jast 
described  with  a  portable  engfaie,  by  means  of  abeam 
or  bar  fastened  to  the  nindlass- frame  at  one  end,  and  to 
the  axle-trees  of  the  engine  at  the  other,  provision  being 
made  for  slighUy  locking  the  front  wheels  of  the  engine 
when  required  for  steering.  This  beam  was  to  be  in 
two  parts,  with  a  right  and  left  hand  screw  for  altering 
its  length,  so  as  to  regulate  the  distance  of  the  engine 
from  the  windlass,  and  maintain  the  proper  tension  of 
the  driving  belt  or  rope.  And  the  engbie  might  be 
either  shod  with  the  <*  endless  rails,"  or,  more  clumsily, 
travel  upon  a  couple  of  short  planks,  laid  down  before 
and  taken  up  behind  it  by  hand  labour,  as  in  Lord 
Willoughby  d'Eresby's  plan. 

I  will  now  ask  whether  we  may  not  relieve  the  an- 
chorage of  most  of  the  present  strain,  and  so  have  it  of 
the  lightest  and  simplest  form,  employ  mnoh  leu  heavy 
rope,  avoid  the  delays  and  hasards  of  *'  signalling,"  and 
save  time  at  the  ends  by  making  the  whole  opention 
more  automatic  than  at  present.  Suppose  we  give  ap 
the  to-and-fro  work  with  a  single  implement,  and  use 
two  implemento,  ploughing  always  one  way,  namely,  up 
to  the  windlass,  one  implement  going  backward  emp^ 
while  the  other  is  in  work.  That  part  of  the  rope  pass- 
ing round  the  anchored  pulley  having  only  the  draught 
of  an  implement  out  of  work,  and  one  length  of  slsok 
rope  to  haul,  may  be  very  light  indeed,  and  the  anchor- 
age correspondingly  light  and  portable.  No  time  wonld 
be  lost  in  directing  the  implement  into  a  fresh  oouse, 
as  each  implement  is  steered  as  it  travels  backward  pre- 
cisely into  the  position  from  which  it  has  to  start.  Di- 
rectiy  one  implement  arrives  at  the  windlass  the  otiier 
is  ready  to  commence  its  journey,  and  perhaps  the  im- 
plement might  itself  "  reverse"  the  winding  drams  by 
coming  in  contact  with  a  lever  connected  with  the 
clutohes  for  this  purpose,  so  that  the  change  of  motion 
might  be  almost  instantaneous,  and  the  ploughing  per- 
petual and  continuous.  When  it  is  considerad  that  we 
now  lose  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a-half  in  a  day  in 
changing,  &c.,  at  the  ends  of  the  work,  the  advantage 
of  this  plan  is  obvious.  1 1  is  most  applicable  to  plough- 
ing in  *'  lands"  or  **  stetches,"  the  track  of  one  imple- 
ment always  the  breadth  of  one  bout  from  that  of  the 
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other  (ti  will  be  presently  adverted  to) ;  but  for  flat 
work,  ia  which  the  forrows  are  all  thrown  one  way, 
eroaaing  of  the  ropea  woold  occar.  This,  howerer, 
Baerely  reqairea  the  alack  rope  to  be  lifted  over  the 
plough  in  work,  and  the  plough  returning  empty  to 
eroaa  over  the  tight  rope.  For  acoommodating  the 
length  of  the  amaU  rope  paaaing  round  the  pulley  to 
the  varying  leogtha  of  the  furrow  in  different  parte  of  a 
field,  it  must  be  abortened  or  let  out  from  time  to  time 
by  meana  of  a  few  reaer? eooUa  carried  upon  the  plougha. 
It  would  be  an  improtement  upon  the  preaent  mode  of 
hooking  the  draught  ropea  to  the  implement  if  a  *'  clip" 
were  made  use  of,  which  could  be  inatantly  released  by 
the  ploughman ;  or  if  the  ropea  wrapped  round  a  amall 
barrel,  held  from  rotating  by  a  catch,  and  allowed  to 
reroWe  when  the  pull  or  draught  may  be  required  to 
be  atopped,  in  conaequenoe  of  a  atone,  root,  or  other 
obstacle  auddenly  arresting  the  progreaa  of  the  plough. 

I  now  come  to  the  second  point— the  oonatruotion  of 
the  plough  or  ploughing  machine.  And  in  the  outaet  I 
would  obaer? e  that  we  require  a  ploughing  nuiehine,  and 
not  merely  a  meana  of  yoking  aeparate  plougha  held  by 
men  aa  before.  When  there  no  longer  remain  any  ani- 
mala  to  drive,  and  we  have  a  ateady,  uniform,  unflag- 
ging draught-power,  why  are  we  to  retain  the  workman 
in  a  mechanical  employment,  and  thua  perpetuate  our 
dependence  upon  hia  unskilfulness,  careleasneaa,  or 
Catigue  ?  When  once  relieved  from  the  co-operation  of 
horaea,  hating  voluntary  movementa  and  willa  of  their 
own,  ploughing  becomes  a  atrictly  mechanical  operation. 
The  attention  and  directing  judgment  of  the  ploughman 
are  no  longer  necessary  to  overrule  the  animal  power, 
and  accommodate  the  implement  to  ita  movementa ;  and 
therefore  I  regard  as  incongruous  and  objectionable  all 
projecta  for  ateam  culture  with  ordmary  horse-ploughs 
held  by  hand.  They  are  also  expenaive  in  labour,  re- 
quiring more  workmen  than  a  ploughing  machine  doea 
for  the  aame  number  of  furrows ;  and  they  are  awk?rard, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  conducting  a  succession  of 
ploughs  close  up  to  the  headland,  and  turning  or  ahift- 
iog  them  for  the  return  courae.  Contrivancea  for 
meeting  this  difficulty  I  cannot  but  look  upon  aa  wasting 
ingenuity  in  a  wrong  direction. 

Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Fowler,  and  other  inventora,  have 
practically  demonstrated  that  several  plough-sharea  and 
mould-boarda  united  in  a  single  frame  may  not  only 
make  very  good  work,  but  also  be  of  considerably 
lighter  draught  than  single  and  aeparate  ploughs,  taking 
an  equal  number  of  furrows.  Not  only  is  the  draught 
less,  but  power  is  gained  in  another  way,  by  combining 
a  conaiderable  number  of  ploughs  together.  A  rope 
pulling  three  ploughs,  at  a  speed  of  three  miles  per  hour, 
ia  dragged  twice  as  far  in  the  same  lime  aa  a  lope  haul- 
ing aix  ploughs  at  li  milea  per  hour ;  that  is,  the  power 
wasted  in  dragging  the  rope  itself  is  double  in  the  former 
case  what  it  is  in  the  latter,  for  the  same  quantity  of 
work  turned  over,  to  say  nothing  of  the  double  amount 
of  wear.  There  is  also  a  saving  of  time.  If  a  three- 
furrow  plough  traverse  the  field  in  three  minutes,  and 
waste  one  minute  at  the  end,  one  quarter  of  the  day  ia 
aacrifioed  out  of  work ;  whereas,  if  a  six- furrow  plough 
perform  the  journey  in  six  minutes,  the  one  minute  at 
the  end  amounts  to  only  one- seventh  of  the  day.  Let 
theae  considerations  be  borne  in  mind,  while  we  proceed 
to  notice  various  forms  of  ploughing  machine  used  or 
proposed. 

They  are  of  two  kinda — one  for  flat  work,  in  which 
the  furrowB  are  all  thrown  one  way ;  and  the  other  for 
making  <*  landa"  or  *'  stetches." 

Tumwreat,  one-way,  or  flat  ploughing  is  adapted  for 
light  land,  and  may  be  practised  a]K»  upon  well-drained 
atrong  soUa.  The  most  successful  steam-plougha  have 
hitherto  boon  thoso  oonatructod  for  this  description  of 


work,  the  advantage  attending  it  being,  that  an  imple- 
ment, taking  three  or  more  furrows  at  onoe,  can  be 
worked  without  requiring  to  be  turned  round  at  the 
ends,  and  with  anchoragea  gradually  shifting  along  the 
headlanda ;  whereaa  in  ridge  and  furrow  ploughing  auch 
an  implement  must  be  moved  acroas  to  the  other  aide  of 
the  **  land  "  or  "  ridge,'*  and  the  anchoragea  ahifted  a 
considerable  distance  forward  or  backward  at  eveiy 
bout ;  while  laying  out  the  alack  rope  in  the  neit  track 
ao  far  from  the  plough  is  also  a  difficulty.  The  imple- 
ment having  a  simple  to-and-fro  motion,  and  the  fur- 
rows all  thrown  the  same  side,  it  would  appear  at  firat 
sight  very  easy  to  fix  two  or  three,  or  more,  of  Low- 
cock's  turnwrest  ploughs  (with  shares  pointing  both 
ways,  and  self-adjusting  mould-boardk)  in  a  frame,  after 
the  manner  of  the  common  double-furrow  plough.  But 
the  difficulty  is,  that  the  ploughs  must  change  their 
posiUon  sidewaya  at  each  end  of  the  work,  in  order 
to  **  track "  rightly  in  going  opposite  ways.  Lord 
Wllloughby  haa  displayed  great  ingenuity  in  providing 
for  this  necessity,  but  the  space  required  for  allowing  the 
ploughs  to  pass  each  other  places  one  so  far  behind 
another,  and  time  lost  inadjuating  them  is  so  considera« 
ble,  that  the  principle  is  objectionable.  There  seems  no 
other  course  than  to  have  duplicate  acta  of  plougha 
pointing  in  different  directions,  one  carried  in  the  air 
while  the  other  is  in  work.    Messrs.  Fisken  attach  the 

f ploughs  to  the  ends  of  their  windlass  framework,  travel- 
ing upon  two  pairs  of  wheels,  one  set  at  each  end,  and 
both  pointing  to  warda  the  carriage.  The  set  out  of  work 
precedes,  while  that  in  work  follows  the  windlass- 
carriage,  the  plougha  in  each  aet  being  just  far  enough 
apart  to  allow  the  furrow,  alioes  to  turn  over  without 
danger  of  choking.  Each  plough-body  ia  affixed  to  a 
aeparate  lever,  answering  to  the  common  plough-beam, 
and  by  very  simple  me<£anism  is  raised  or  depressed  at 
pleasure.  Thus,  instead  of  the  plougha  entering  or 
emerging  from  the  soil  aimultaneoualy,  they  do  so  in 
succMsion,  so  as  to  plough  square  up  to  the  headlanda. 
In  the  system  of  direct-hauling  by  wire-rope,  in  which  it 
is  indispensable  to  avoid  unneoeasary  mechaniam,  in 
order  to  have  the  implement  aa  h'ght  and  simple  aa  poa- 
aible,  we  can  hardly  expect  such  niceties  aa  thia ;  and, 
instead  of  an  arrangement  of  levera,  chains,  acrews,  and 
sockets  for  lifting  and  lowering  the  ploughs  individually, 
I  can  imagine  no  better  principle  than  that  of  balancing 
two  aets  of  fixed  ploughs  upon  a  aingle  pair  of  wheela, 
aa  adopted  by  Mr.  Fowler.  The  frame,  hung  midway 
upon  the  wheels,  with  a  set  of  ploughs  at  each  end,  ia 
tilted  so  aa  to  bring  the  hindmoat  set  into  work  ;  and 
when  arrived  at  the  headland,  the  attendant  haa  aimply 
to  pull  down  the  other  end,  and  steer  the  implement  in 
its  next  course  when  the  rope  begins  to  move  it  onward. 
The  two  sets  of  ploughs  are  immovably  fixed  upon  the 
framing,  pointing  toward  each  other ;  the  wheels,  one 
running  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  left  open  at  the 
last  course,  the  other  on  the  unploughed  land,  regulate 
depth  and  width  of  work,  like  the  wheels  of  a  horse- 
plough  i  and,  by  meana  of  acrews  working  in  vertical 
atandards,  the  frame  can  be  atljuated  upon  the  axletree, 
according  to  the  depth  of  ploughing  required.  The 
steerage  is  accurately  effected  by  slightly  *'  locking  " 
the  wheels  with  a  regulating  screw,  under  the  command 
of  the  ploughman,  who  rides  upon  the  tail  of  the  frame. 
I  attach  great  importances  the  saving  of  time  at  the 
enda ;  and  this  is  one  reason  for  approving  of  the  simple 
construction  and  action  of  Mr.  Fowler'a  plough.  One 
of  the  main  advantagea  of  thia  implement  ia  the  light- 
ness of  its  draught.  From  numerous  experiments  wiUK 
the  dynamometer,  it  appeara  that  tbe  draught  of  com- 
mon horae-ploughs,  when  out  of  work,  is  30  to  35  per 
cent,  of  thdr  draught  when  ploughing  an  ordinary  fur- 
row. Now,  in  Mr.  Fowler's  implwnent,  this  sliding  of  the 
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weight  of  the  plouglif  on  the  fwnow  bottom  ii  entirdj 
BToidtd,  tho  ploughs  at  one  end  of  the  frame  balancing 
those  at  the  other,  so  that  the  entire  weight  is  carried 
npon  the  large  patent-axled  travelling  wheels.  I  have 
tested  the  draught  of  the  four-furrow  plough  running 
empty  upon  the  surface  of  the  land,  and  found  it  to  be 
only  i  owt ;  the  draught  of  472  yards  of  wire  rope 
dragging  along  the  surface  of  a  clover  lea  was  3  cwt. ; 
the  total  draught  of  implement  and  rope  being  no  more 
thai^  that  of  four  common  ploughs  drawn  empty  on  the 
same  surface.  Of  course,  with  the  rope  supported  upon 
friction  rollers,  the  actual  draught  is  much  less. 

I  would  suggest  as  an  improtement,  that  this  plough 
should  be  oonstructcd  say  with  two  beams  of  T  iron 
shorter  than  the  present  wood  beams,  and  with  two 
diagonally  placed  beams  at  each  end,  made  of  tubular 
or  angle  iron,  on  which  the  plough  skifes  or  the  scarify- 
ing tines  may  be  adjusted  by  clasps  or  bolts  and  screws, 
lor  different  widths  of  furrow. 

This  implement,  which,  by  ready  alterations  can 
plough  ordinary  furrows,  trench  two  furrows  deep  with 
effect  equal,  in  dry  weather,  to  that  of  the  spade,  break 
up  either  whole  or  ploughed  ground  by  cultivator  tines, 
or  pare  with  broad^are,  seems  to  me  just  the  converti- 
ble valuable  implement  we  need  in  oonnection  with 
steam-hauling  machinery,  as  this  versatility  so  mate- 
rially reduces  our  first  outlay. 

I  now  pass  on  to  a  consideration  of  ploughing  In  lands, 
ridges,  or  stetches. 

Steam-tillage  ought  to  prove  of  greatest  assistance  to 
the  heavy  lauds,  and  not  only  to  light  lands,  which  may 
claim  the  reaping  machine  as  their  gif^  from  the  me- 
chanic, it  being  specially  adapted  to  their  upstanding 
orops;  and  fVom  the  restricted  area  of  permanent 
subsoil-drainsge  yet  in  existence,  as  well  as  other  cir- 
oumstances,  the  great  majority  of  farms  on  our  slrong 
wheat*soils  are  undoubtedly  ploughed,  and  I  fear 
must  for  many  years  be  ploughed,  in  ridge-and-fnrrow 


It  would  be  possible  to  form  a  land  with  Mr.  Fowler's 
plough,  first  going  two  courses  (that  is,  once  up  and 
down  the  field)  on  one  side  of  the  ridie,  and  then,  with 
considerable  loss  of  time,  turning  the  plough  end  for 
end,  and  going  two  courses  to  complete  the  other  side ; 
but,  still  better,  the  ploughs  at  one  end  of  the  frame 
might  be  left-hand,  and  the  other  right-hand  ploughs, 
the  implement  then  not  being  turned  round,  llie  slack 
or  return  ply  of  the  rope  following  the  plough  would 
have  to  be  laid  out  sometimes  half  a  land's  breadth  aside 
from  the  track,  and  a  ruide  wheel  running  along  the 
Isst  open  furrow  would  be  necessary  to  regulate  the 
parallel  dbtance  of  the  next  ridge.  The  anehorsge,  I 
think,  would  simply  need  to  be  shifted  half  a  land's 
breadth  at  a  time.  But  there  is  one  objection.  When 
we  consider  that  one  of  the  chief  points  of  good  plough- 
ing is  to  form  the  sectional  contour  of  the  land  in  a  pro- 
per curve,  so  that  every  furrow-slice  shall  be  lower  in 
regular  gradation  as  we  recede  from  the  ridge  (in  order 
that  the  harrow  edges  of  all  may  be  equally  prominent)  ; 
and  when  we  remember  that  a 'skilful  ploughman  secures 
this  form  by  adjusting  the  width,  depth,  &c.,  of  each 
furrow  according  to  its  distance  from  and  relation  to  the 
ridge  or  water  rarrow,  and  according  to  the  previous 
shape  of  the  ground,  we  perceive  that  no  implement 
ploughing  all  its  furrows  one  unvarying  depth  and 
breadth  can  be  well  calculated  for  this  description  of 
work.  Perhaps  Mr.  Fowler  may  improve  his  ploughing- 
nifohine  for  stetch  work,  by  giving  the  workman  power 
tQ  alt«r  the  depth  of  either  side  of  the  frame  without 
stripping  for  the  p^rpose. 

Mr.  Williams  suspends  his  single  set  of  ploughs  upon 
levers  eapable  of  working  vertically  ii^  a  carriage-frame, 
Nflh  plpuph  beiof  indepen4«i|U|r  ytised  9r  l9Wfred,  bi^t 


the  machine  has  to  be  tuned  round  at  eadi  end  of  the 
work  at  every  course,  and  taken  across  to  the  other  side 
of  the  land — a  difficulty  which  I  believe  Mr.  Williams 
has  not  yet  overcome  without  the  use  of  horses — and 
the  alterations  of  depth,  &c.,  necessary  for  different 
oourses,  must  occasion  considerable  delay.  Bat  it  is  un- 
necessary for  each  plough  to  have  a  "  swimming  "  motion 
independent  of  the  rest.  There  appears  to  be  no  practical 
obstacle  to  the  employment  of  a  considerable  number  of 
ploughs  rigidly  fixed  in  a  firame,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  lightness  of  framing  and  adijustments  in  proportion 
to  the  breadth  of  ground  operatal  upon  (so  important  ia 
lessening  the  load  to  be  dimwn)  is  in  favour  of  such  an 
arrangement.  We  might  take  half  a  **  land  "  at  a  time, 
if  the  machine  would  not  be  too  cumbrous,  so  that  when 
the  plougha  are  once  **  set "  (with  regulating  screws,  &o.) 
to  their  proper  depth  and  position,  according  to  the  form 
of  the  surface  to  be  ploughed,  no  alteration  whatever 
would  be  necessary.  But  a  frame  of  six  or  seven  ploughs 
following  each  other  would  be  too  long  and  unwieldly  ; 
therefore,  let  us  turn  half  the  furrows  one  way  and  half 
the  other,  the  ploughs  being  in  two  sets,  placed  abreast, 
instead  of  following  one  another.  The  six  ploughs  will 
thus  occupy  only  the  same  length  of  frame  as  three ; 
the  micbine,  indeed,  with  wheds  in  front  and  bdiind, 
will  be  of  much  the  same  dimensions  as  a  scarifer.  Mr. 
Coleman  exhibited  at  Chelmsford  a  ploughing  machine 
of  this  description,  in  which  the  ploughs  were  arranged 
in  a  V  form,  like  a  fiock  of  wild-fowL  Suppose  we 
attach  the  ploughs  to  the  bars  or  beams  of  the  framework 
by  a  fastening  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Bentall's 
brosdsharer,  so  that  they  can  be  adjusted  to  different 
depths  and  widths,  according  as  the  ground  may  be 
level  or  in  ridge  and  furrow.  By  raising  the  lore-end  of 
the  frame  upon  its  carriage  wheels  (with  a  wheel-and- 
screw  or  lever  movement),  the  ploughs  are  run  out  of 
work  of  their  own  accord,  and  by  deprsssing  the  front 
they  are  pointed  in.  Let  there  be  two  implements, 
ploughing  only  up  to  the  windlass  — in  accordance 
with  the  method  of  hauling,  described  in  a  previous 
part  of  this  paper.  One  is  to  ''gather,"  or  turn 
its  furrows  inwards,  forming  a  ridge  in  the  middle ; 
the  other  is  to  *'  split,"  throwing  its  furrows  outwards, 
leaving  an  open  water-furrow  in  the  middle ;  that  is,  the 
first  implement  makes  '*  ridges,"  or  '*  feerings,"  of  a 
certain  distance  apart,  and  the  other  ''  makes  op  "  the 
intervals,  forming  complete  lands  or  stetches.  Carriage 
wheels  follow  in  the  last  furrows  to  sustain  the  weight 
of  the  implements,  and  for  them  to  travel  upon  as  they 
run  backwards  out  of  work.  The  manner  in  which  the 
two  implements  would  be  worked,  with  a  minimum  of 
time  lost  at  the  ends,  and  a  saving  of  power  in  several 
respects,  has  been  already  sufficiently  described.  I  need 
merely  refer  now  to  the  advantages  of  making  the  ploughs 
in  each  frame  turn  half  their  work  opposite  ways,  and 
to  the  possibility  of  lightening  the  draught  by  avoiding 
sledging  and  sliding  action  as  much  as  possible. 

From  numerous  dynamometric  experiments,  it  appears 
that  ill  a  heavy  soil,  if  the  whole  draught  of  a  plough  in 
work  be  taken  as  100,  then,  with  the  mould-^board  re- 
moved, it  will  be  90,  drawn  along  an  empty  furrow  it 
will  be  no  less  than  d5,  leaving  55  to  represent  the 
power  required  for  cutting  the  sfice.  Much  of  the  35 
per  cent,  may  be  saved  by  supporting  the  implement 
upon  three  or  else  four  carriage-wheels,  and  shortening 
the  sole  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  without  causing  the 
share  to  make  a  ragged  uneven  furrow-bottom.  'Hie  10 
per  cent,  due  to  the  action  of  the  mould-board  may  also 
be  reduced ;  for  though  the  weight  and  friction  of  the 
soil  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  mould  will  remain, 
the  weight  lifted  (several  stones)  may  be  mainly  sus- 
tained by  the  travelling-wheels,  instead  of  borne  by  the 
iUd|t  f[frm9d  of  th9  |ole  an4  ^  ^^  ^  ^  moulds 
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board.  Tht  55  per  O0At.  doe  to  the  operation  of  tiie 
sherv  and  coulter  matt  not  be  tuppoied  to  ariie  merely 
from  the  dWidiog  of  the  soil  by  their  cntting  edges ;  the 
share  has  a  con^lerable  weight  of  earth  resting  upon  it, 
not  only  oocasioning  great  friction  upon  the  upper  snr- 
faoe  of  the  share  (which  eanpot  be  obviated),  but  greatly 
adding  to  the  pressure  and  friction  of  the  uader-side  of 
tlie  ahare  upon  the  furrow-bottom.  By  forming  the 
ploogba  in  our  machine  so  that  no  part  shall  touch  the 
furrow-bottom,  eicept  a  small  portion  of  the  share- 
edges  and  soles,  and  by  bearing  the  entire  weight  upon 
wheela  of  considerable  diameter  and  broad  peripheries — 
or,  perhaps,  applying  the  <*  endless^rails''  to  prereot 
ainkiog— «  rery  Urge  proportion  of  the  friction,  cohesion, 
Ac,  of  the  horse-plough  may  be  dispensed  with.  There 
is  alfo  another  consideration.  A  common  plough  exerts 
a  great  side-pressure  sgainst  the  upright  land-side  of 
the  furrow,  owing  partly  to  the  reaction  of  the  furrow- 
alice  in  tiiming  over  sideways,  but  principally  occasioned 
bj  the  diagonal  direction  of  the  share's  cut.  If  tlie 
^  cutting-edge  of  thf  share  make  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees  with  the  direction  of  the  plough's  advance,  there 
will  be  a  pressure  agaiost  the  side  of  the  furrow  equal  to 
that  needed  to  overcome  the  resistance  directly  in  front 
of  the  share.  Qut  when  we  fix  two  sets  of  ploughs  in  a 
frame,  half  having  risht  hand,  and  half  left  bsnd  shares, 
ii^tead  of  any  side-torusts  being  taken  with  a  sliding 
action  iinon  the  f»ce  of  the  furrow,  the  side-pressures  of 
all  the  ploughs  neutralise  each  other.  By  proper  atten- 
ti^n  to  these  points,  I  conceive  that  an  economy  of 
power  would  result. 
p  I  hafe  not  time  to  detail  the  simple  steerage  by 

slightly  locking  the  axle  pf  the  front  wheels,  the  adjust- 
ing  of  the  hind  wheels  to  mske  tbem  act  partially  as 
"  solea"  to  the  ploughs*  or  the  short  coil  of  reserve  rope 
and  the  clip  by  which  it  is  held*  1  need  merely  add 
that  all  the  frrangemeqts  might  be  very  simple,  and  that 
the  implements  would  travel  with  their  wheels  partly 
running  on  the  nnploughed  ground,  but  chiefiy  along 
the  smooth  and  clean  furrpw-bottoms,  and  only  for  an 
instant  press  pver  tbe  ploughed  land.  Of  course  the 
«  draught  of  a  large  implement  taking  six  furrows  at  once 
must  he  heavy,  but  the  load  is  sustained  by  the  windlass 
and  not  by  the  anchorige.  Perhsps  the  chief  objection  is 
the  difficulty  of  making  furrows  of  equable  depth  on 
uneven  land  by  an  implement  of  such  great  width. 

Haring  now  concluded  my  reriew  of  the  subject  of 
steam. ploughing  properly  so-called,  and  offered  various 
suggestions  for  its  better  accomplishment,  I  must  briefly 
allude  to 

NkW  FROCaSSXSr    llOTAET    FoR|LINO  4>ND  DlOGIMO. 

First.  JhnpUm&nU  operating  ip  TraoHon, — Mr. 
Smith,  of  Woolston,  is  very  suecessfoUy  carrying  out  a 
noTcl  system  of  tillsge,  by  means  of  trenching,  sub- 
soiling,  and  grubbing  implements,  vrithout  using  the 
common  plough  except  for  turning  oTcr  clover  lea  and 
sward  land,  and  this,  indeed,  he  thinks  to  be  hardly 
necessary.  He  combines  subsoiling  tines  with  the 
double  mould-board  plough,  and  follows  with  the  single 
Bobsoiler,  so  that  the  land  is  left  ploughed  up  in  <*  driUs" 
or  **  ridges,"  the  subsoil  at  the  bottom  of  the  open  fur- 
rows and  trenches  broken  up  and  exposed  to  the  atmos- 
phere, while  the  strips  of  ground  corered  by  the  up- 
tamed  fhrrow-slloes  are  also  stirred  and  disintegrated. 
On  all  soils  that  are  not  thin  or  light,  this  must  be  a 
remarkably  eteetual  fallow  process;  the  partial  hiver- 
sion  and  eontplete  stirring  ef  pofing  such  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  staple  and  subsoil  to  atmospheilo  aotion. 
The  subsoiling  tines  are  exceedingly  efficient,  somewhat 
reaembliog  spadee,  or  square  fluked  anchors,  in  shape, 
and  so  sloped  as  not  only  to  enter  and  pnlveriae  deeply 
^  fnihPf  bnadth  off  a  fcirow  e^^  b«i  also  19  x^  « 


considerable  portion  of  the  snbsoll  lor  admixture  with 
the  upper  staple.  And  the  various  cnltiyators  used 
(manuikctared  by  Messrs.  Howard,  of  Bedford)  are 
remarkably  simple,  strong,  and  cffectire,  and  possess 
▼ery  admirable  contrivanoea  for  steering,  raising  and 
lowering,  and  turning  round.  My  paper  being  con- 
fined to  mechanical  methods  of  applying  steam-power 
to  tillage,  rather  than  referring  to  tillage  itself,  1  say  no 
more  here,  except  that  Mr.  Smith's  land  and  crops 
testify  to  the  soundness  and  value  of  bit  husbandry 
upon  very  heavy  and  also  upon  some  other  qualities  of 
land ;  and  his  experience,  fortified  by  that  of  various 
agriculturists,  shows  that  there  is  economy  in  expedi- 
tiously breaking  up  ground  by  these  implements  at  a 
total  expense  of  fis.  fid.  to  lOs.  per  acre. 

We  have  been  long  familiar  with  the  revolving  har- 
row, forker,  or  scariHer,  as  brought  before  the  public  by 
Mr.  Gibson,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Mr.  Samuelson, 
of  Banbury,  and  other  Inventors.  And  1  believe  the 
decision  of  practical  judges  respecting  them  to  be  that, 
while  they  may  be  admirable  in  certain  cases  for  stirring 
ground  alresdy  tilled,  they  are  not  able  properly  to  break 
up  and  invert  uoploughed  land.  However,  I  do  not 
quite  despair  of  this  form  of  digger  for  effecting  the  first 
and  principal  operation  of  tillage.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Lois- 
Weedon,  has  contrived  an  implement  of  this  kind  which 
answers  perfectly  well  for  pulverizing  and  lifting  up  the 
subsoil  from  the  bottom  of  the  trenches  previously 
ploughed  along  his  'intervals,"  casting  the  furrow- 
slices  of  staple  underneath,  and  depositioa  the  subsoil 
upon  the  top.  The  tines  (pf  proper  cjcloidal  curve), 
instead  of  being  arranged  upon  sepsrate  discs,  forming 
a  set  of  independently- revolving  rowels,  are  all  fixed 
upon  one  barrel :  as  the  machine  advances,  the  earth  is 
crumbled  and  raised  bodily  by  \hp  teeth,  and  while  it 
hangs  momentarily  suspended  in  air  before  being  cast 
off  by  fixed  scrapers,  a  couple  of  small  mould-boards 
gather  the  upper  soil  (previously  turned  by  a  plough) 
on  each  side  into  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  the  earth 
from  the  digger  falling  upon  it. 

Could  not  a  simple  implement  of  this  character  be 
made  for  ordinary  husbandry,  in  which  the  whole  sur- 
face has  to  be  cultivated  ?    Suppose  a  similar  digging 
cylinder  or  wheel,  to  take  only  the  width  qf  a  common 
furrow,  preceded  by  a  couple  of  skim- coulters  or  small 
ploughs*  that  would  pare  the  stubble  or  sward,  and  cast 
it  into  the  furrow  left  open  at  the  previous  course ;  then 
the  earth  raised  by  the  digger  might  be  diverted  as  it  fell 
by  a  sloping  mould-board,  and  laid  upon  the  top  of  the 
thin  slice  deposited  by  the  skim- coulters.    In  this  way 
a  perfect  inversion  and  burying  of  the  surface  would  be 
secured,  while  at  the  same  time  there  would  be  a  tho- 
rough comminution  of  the  soil,  and  no  pressure  or 
sledging  upon  the  furrow  bottom.    I  think  the  draught 
of  such  an  implement  would  be  copaparatively  light,  as 
the  weight  would  all  be  supported  upon  the  axis  of  the 
digging-wheel,  and  help  to  forcp  the  tines   into  the 
ground.    The  implement  fvould  also  be  very  convertible ; 
for,  by  taking  off  the  mould-board  we  should  baye  a 
rotary  subsoiler  instead  of  a 
mixed  instead  pf  inverted ;  and 
barrels  on  eaph  side,  we  migli 
cultivator.    For  the  purpose 
ploughing  or  trenching  bet^r  tl 
It  would  be  equally  efficient  w 
ilient,  proposed  I  believe  by 
furrow-slice  is  p^pghed.the  fpl 
iipside-dqwn,  and  then  broken 
wegian-barrpw  roweUs  followiqj 

Hanson's  potato  forker  is  another  form  of  rotating 
pulTerispr,  Gonld  not  Mr.  Fowler  apply  the  reyolvipg 
bladee  or  tinea  to  est  thp  fatrov  sUooa  qf  his  plonsfh 
}    Md^m  W^  ^  dtitf  e4  ta»  f^fi  of  ^i 
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traTelliog  wheels*  and  thus  plonghiog  fnd  polTerisiog 
woald  be  Accompliihed  in  a  lingle  act. 

Leaving  now  the  traction  principle  altogether*  which, 
in  the  case  both  of  ploughing  and  learifying  bj  ateam 
mnat  be  now  pronounced  fully  tnocestful,  let  ua  inquire 
into  the  merits  of 

MaCHINKS    ACTUATBD    INDBPBNDVNTLY    OV 

Traction. 

I  dismUs  without  notice  multitudinous  contriTsnces 
for  imitating  the  motions  of  manual  digging,  partly  be- 
cause they  would  demand  more  space  than  I  feel  at 
liberty  to  devote  to  them,  and  partly  because  I  prefer, 
for  slmpUdty  and  practicable  character,  machines  baring 
a  continuous  circular  motion  and  few  working  parts ; 
and  indeed,  I  believe,  that  ultimately  the  highest  order 
of  resulu  which  steam-culture  will  ever  attain,  will  be 
by  a  revolving  tiller,  because,  theoretically,  it  is  best 
adapted  to  the  new  motive-power. 

The  idea  of  Mr.  Hoakyns,  that  a  cylinder  of  claws, 
tines,  or  cutters,  should  be  attached  behind  a  locomotive 
engine,  and  driven  at  a  more  or  less  rapid  speed  by  the 
motive-power,  notwithstanding  the  success  of  steam- 
traction  implements,  never  promised  better  than  it  does 
now.  I  do  not  know  what  has  become  of  Mr.  John 
Betheirs  revolving  forker,  but,  at  any  rate,  Mr.  Ro- 
maine's  machine  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Alfred  GrosskiU 
has  at  last  achieved  considerable  success,  the  velocity 
of  the  digger,  however,  being  greatly  moderated  from 
that  originally  proposed.  A  rapidly  revolving  scratching 
tool  may  serve  tor  superficial  alicing  and  mincing  as  a 
substitute  for  paring;  but  in  order  to  invert  the  soil 
oompletely,  and  perform  the  best  kind  of  work  required 
by  the  farmer  in  deep  culture  (for  which  digging  ma- 
chines seem  most  suited),  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  aoH 
must  be  cut  or  broken  into  pieces  of  sufficient  bulk  to 
be  turned  bodily  upside  down,  and  these  must  not  be 
left  to  fall  at  hasard  in  any  poatore,  but  laid  in  their 
proper  position  by  the  machine,  in  order  (o  make  perfect 
work.  Tbis  operation  necessitates  a  slow  rather  than  a 
quick  rotation  of  the  cutters ;  accordingly  Mr.  Usher's 
rotary  steam-plough,  in  whidi  a  series  of  curved  plough 
bodies  are  attached  about  a  horixontal  axis  driven  by 
gear  work,  behind  a  locomotive  engine,  was  a  near  ap- 
proach to  what  we  required,  and  had  the  tilling  machi- 
nery been  combined  with  a  modification  of  the  endleas 
railway  engine,  or  the  difficulty  of  locomotion  been 
otherwise  better  overcome,  this  invention  would  proba- 
bly have  given  us  a  cheap,  though  not  very  perfect,  order 
of  tillage.  But  Mr.  Romaine's  cultivator  is  a  decided 
succecs.  A  digging-cylinder,  6  feet  wide,  is  attached 
behind  a  twelve-horse  engine,  mounted  on  a  pair  of  very 
large  broad  felloed  wheels,  with  two  steerage- wheels  on 
castors  in  front.  The  machine  is  perfectly  independent 
of  horses  for  travelling  from  place  to  place  over  mo- 
derately level  roads  or  arable  fields,  though  its  weight  is 
10  tons,  and  it  will  turn  short  round,  or  in  an  area  of 
iti  own  length.  Parallel  connecting-rods,  like  those 
coupling  the  wheels  of  a  railway  locomotive,  are  used 
for  driving  the  digger  with  a  speed  of  forty  to  fifty  revo- 
lutions per  minute,  allowing  it  to  be  readily  nosed  or 
lowered  while  in  motion.  The  cutters,  fsstened  by 
bolts  and  screws  upon  the  plate-iron  cylinder,  resemble 
scarifier  paring-shares  in  form,  and,  as  the  engine  slowly 
advances,  slice  and  dig  up  the  soil  from  either  3  or  4 
inches  to  10  inches  deep,  as  required.  Haring  seen  the 
work  done,  I  can  bear  witness  that  tenacious  soil  is 
thoroughly  broken  up  and  subdivided,  the  surfaoe- 
stubble,  &c,  buried  sufficiently  well,  and  the  subsoil 
largely  upturned  and  intermingled  with  the  (op  staple- 
in  fact,  the  work  has  much  Um  appearanoe  of  that  of 
the  digghig-fork.  The  suooeesive  operations  of  plough- 
ing, dragghig,  and  harrowing  strong  land  are  equalled 
by  a  sioglt  ooone  of  this  iiiMhliie»  and  at  fiur  oheaper 


cost,  the  amount  of  work  done  being  from  four  to  seven 
acres  a-day,  according  to  the  dcMription  of  aoil  and 
depth  of  work,  at  an  expense  of  5s.  or  6s.,  up  to  9s.  or 
10s.  per  acre.  The  price,  I  believe,  is  about  j^SOO.  It 
is  a  matter  for  experienoe  to  determine  how  far  the 
weight  may  prove  injuriously  consolidating  on  stiff  clays^ 
and  whether  the  farmer  can  keep  in  oAer  so  many 
wheels,  running  bearings,  and  working-parts.  The  eul- 
tivating  cylinder,  however,  promises  to  become  all  that 
the  farmer  requires ;  only,  for  working  on  ground  al- 
ready ploughed  or  cultivated,  on  hilly  fields,  and  on  wet 
clay  soils,  I  hope  means  will  be  found  to  actuate  it  by 
ropes  from  a  shifting  or  stationary  engine. 

In  searching  out  and  studying  all  the  proposals  I  can 
meet  with  for  digging  or  deeply  trenching,  I  have  con- 
cluded that  the  simplest,  easiest,  and  most  praetic^le 
idea,  is  that  of  a  cutting-blade  attached  by  an  arm  or 
stem  to  a  horizontal  axis,  and  curved  concentrically,  or 
nearly  so,  with  the  circle  it  describes,  which  entering  the 
sou  downwards,  shall  cut  a  curved  spit  of  earth  from  the 
face  of  the  semicircular  trench  formed  by  its  action,  and 
emerging  upwards  on  the  other  side  of  the  trench,  leave 
the  spit  in  an  inverted  position,  as  represented  in  the 
annexed  woodcut. 

A  number  of  these  cutters  are  to  be  affixed  by  radial 
arms  to  the  shaft,  but  in  order  that  they  may  not  Impede 
the  delivery  of  the  pieces  of  soil  from  each  other«  I  propose 
that  they  should  be  pladed  at  an  angle  with  the  plane  of 
the  circle  they  describe,  and  let  the  machine  advance  at 
right  angles  to  the  direction  of  their  revolution,  the 
axis  being  longitudinal  instead  of  transverse,  just  as  in 
Hanson's  potato  digger,  and  Huckvale's  turnip  thinner. 
The  digging- disc  (supported  and  actuated  in  a  way  to  be 
presently  noticed,)  prooeeds  sideways,  as  it  were, 
along  tne  trench,  slicing  off  spits  from  the  face  or 
edge  as  a  workman  does  with  a  spade,  and  carrying 
and  leaving  them  on  the  opposite  side  inverted  and 
turned  end  for  end.  The  arm  or  bracket  to  which 
each  cutting  blade  is  attached  acts  as  a  coulter  to  divide 
the  portion  to  be  cut.  Suppose  the  blades  to  be  of  9 
inches  breadth,  then  one  blade  must  enter  the  ground  for 
every  9  inches  travelled  by  the  machine ;  and  with  six 
cutters  following  one  another  (somewhat  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  knives  in  Gardner's  turnip  slioer)  the  revo- 
lutions per  minute  will  be  only  29,  for  a  progrenion  of 
1|  miles  per  hour.  The  '*  bite  "  or  thickness  of  the  spit 
may  be,  say  7  biches,  when  the  depth  is  a  foot ;  thus,  for 
a  single  digging  disc,  the  extent  of  land  dug  would  be  at 
the  rate  of  one  and  l-5th  acres  per  day ;  but,  of  course,  I 
propose  to  have  several  diggers  on  the  same  shaft.  Work- 
ing at  less  depth,  the  speed  might  be  increased.  For  going 
12  or  even  15  inches  deep,  the  disc  need  not  be  of  greater 
diameter  than  say  three,  or  at  most  four  feet.  And  it 
is  to  be  noted,  th<it  though  of  small  diameter,  as  the 
digger  works  always  in  the  trench,  a  spur-wheel  of  con- 
siderable sixe  may  be  hung  on  the  same  shaft  to  drive  it. 
I  propose  that  the  machine  should  traverse  up  and 
down  the  field,  without  turning  at  the  ends,  the  digging 
disc  always  remaining  in  the  trench  and  revolving  the 
same  way.  The  only  change  neoessary  is  to  point  the 
cutting  blades  at  a  different  angle  when  the  machine  is 
to  travel  the  reverse  way  ;  and  this  is  done  by  setdng 
each  arm  or  stem  in  a  socket,  and  connecting  the  six 
arms  so  that  they  are  turned  round  simultaneously.  The 
blades  are  double-edged,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
turned  round  so  as  to  bring  the  arms  into  operation  as 
coulters,  whichever  way  the  machine  nuy  be  moving. 
But  the  form  of  outter  propoeed  is  also  adapted  for  re- 
volring  upon  a  transverse  shaft  or  cyUnder  like  Ro- 
maine's. 

Motion  may  be  oommnnicated  to  the  diggbg-wheel 
in  several  ways.  It  may  be  afiixed  to  a  locomotive  en- 
gine.   But  I  should  prefor  to  drive  it  by  an  endloM 
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Potitioii  of  digging-bladet  on  entering  and  on  liting  out  of  the  soil,  cnttitig  t  ipit  laj  8  inches  thick  tnd  0  inchei  wide, 
with  the  trtoch  15  inches  deep. 

The  stems  or  arms  supportbg  the  blades  are  sharp  at  their  edges,  so  as  to  act  as  eonlters,  for  scTerinz  the  side  of  the 
spit  from  the  whole  groucd.  The  blades  are  set  disgonsUy  acrou  the  plane  of  the  drde  there  described,  so  as  not  to 
track  after  each  other;  and  are  tnmed  round  in  sockets  C  C,  when  required  to  point  tho  other  wsy,  for  the  return 


machinea,  will  proTe  useful  to  some  gentlemen  who  may 
be  practically  grappling  with  the  mechanical  difficnltiea 
in  the  field,  and  that  the  principle  I  haye  introduoed  to 
your  notice  for  deep-digging  and  perfectly  inverting  the 
soil,  with  the  least  possible  waste  of  power  in  raising  the 
cat  piecesi  will  meet  with  your  consideration  and  ap- 
proval. 

On  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Clarke's  paper  the  Secre- 
tary read  the  following  letter : 

8iB,— In  the  Journal  of  this  Society  for  February,  1856, 
are  a  few  remarks  I  then  made  on  the  subject  of  ploughing 
or  land  cnltiTatiou  by  steam-pcwer.  These  impressions  were 
arrived  at,  and  forced  upon  my  mind  by  the  importance  of  the 
sobject,  and  by  frequently  witnessing  the  Tsrious  methods 
(iogenious  and  persereriog)  by  which  the  desideratum  was 
sought  to  be  accomplished.  I  would  now  frankly  have  re- 
nounced my  ideas,  and  eordially  hate  congratulated  any  in- 
ventor who  had,  by  this  time,  made  the  progress  then  hoped 
for,  and  which  their  great  efforta  have  rrally  deserved ;  but 
feeling,  as  I  do,  that  so  little  improvement  has  been  made  in 
the  art  by  any  of  the  methods  duriog  these  two  years,  I  am 
more  convinoed  we  are  not  yet  in  the  right  path  to  the 
possession  of  an  implement  such  as  would  goierslly  supersede 
the  good  horse  plough,  and  which  the  enterprising  agriculturist 
would  hail  with  pleasure  and  readily  adopt.  Sincerely  feeling,  aa 
I  do^  hoir  very  ungenerous  and  hard  it  may  seem  to  these  ener- 
getic pioneers  to  dwell  on  their  unrewarded  efforts,  I  wouldgladly 
adopt  any  course  of  remarks  or  argument  which  would  avoid 
allusion  to  a  failure  or  touch  a  dissppointed  hope,  and  would 
therefore  briefly  state  that  from  all  I  have  yet  aeen  or  heard 
of  improvements  and  trials  of  the  now  existing  means,  I  am 
forced  baek  to  the  condusion  I  had  arrived  at  in  Febmary, 
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D    Sise  of  the  wheel  by  which  the  digger  is  driven. 

rope,  supported  upon  friction  rollers,  in  connexion  with 
a  stationary  engine,  or  an  engine  shifted  along  one  end 
of  the  field — a  modification,  in  fact,  of  Mr.  Atkina' 
and  Messrs.  Fisken's  method.  For  a  single  digging- 
disc,  perhaps  there  would  not  be  too  great  a  resistance 
to  be  driven  by  wheel- work  from  the  travelling-wheela 
of  the  carriage-frame,  on  the  principle  of  Hanson's  po- 
tato-digger :  the  wheel  having  teeth  or  coga  npon  ita 
felloe  to  give  it  a  firm  hold  of  the  ground,  might  travel 
along  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  and  so  partially  operate 
also  as  a  sob-palveriser,  breaking  up  the  hard  bottom ; 
and  as  the  digging-diac  is  adapted  to  a  pace  of  two  milea 
per  hour,  horses  might  work  it  (f  required.  I  wonld 
suggest,  however,  that  in  case  the  bite  and  resistance 
thus  obtained  were  found  insufficient  for  very  deep  work, 
a  couple  of  wire-ropes  wound  npon  the  drums  of  the 
machine,  and  fastened  down  at  both  ends  of  the  field  by 
shifting  anchors,  wonld  cause  the  dmms  and  connected 
gear-work  to  revolve  by  the  simple  advanoe  of  the  ma- 
chine; though  this  travelling  windlass  would  involve 
oonsidenble  weight  and  complexity. 

My  description  of  this  rotary  digger  is  very  general 
and  devoid  of  detoils,  the  rather  rude  drawhigs  accom- 
panying this  paper  merely  giving  some  idea  of  the  cir- 
eolar  cutting  and  inverting  of  a  movement  I  advocate, 
and,  in  fact,  it  is  not  the  parUeular  form,  but  the  dis- 
tinctive principle  of  action  involved,  that  I  wish  to 
bring  before  yon. 

In  condusion,  let  me  hope  that  at  least  some  of  my 
suggestions  with  respect  to  working  traction  implements 
hj  steam-power»  and  the  oonitmotion  of  new  tillage 
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1856,  that  the  thorough  and  practical  iteam  cultivator  ii  to  be 
wrought  out  of  luch  a  oonitmction  of  machine  as  I  then 
sketched.  It  may  with  seeming  justice  be  asked,  why  I  dis- 
approve of  all  existing  plans,  and  still  do  not  produce  my  own 
idea  in  a  competitive  form.  My  answer  is.  thst  during  these 
years  I  have,  through  impaired  health,  been  compelled  to  re- 
linquish, in  a  great  measure,  the  practical  management  of 
our  somewhat  Urge  manufacturing  business,  and  those  left  to 
do  so  find  their  heads  and  hands  full  enough  in  grappling  »ith 
the  lirge  and  small  details  of  works  requiring  increasing  atten- 
tion. 

The  machine  I  had  sketched  in  1856  I  still  think  well 
worth  the  consideration  of  one  or  more  possessing  the  ability 
and  bold  determination  of  some  of  the  gentlemen  I  hare 
alluded  to;  and  should  success  be  theirs,  I  will  be  satisfied 
with  that  which  is  only  due  to  me,  for  bsving  pointed  to  the 
outline  of  an  implement  for  so  desirsble  an  object.  I  would 
▼ery  shortly  repeat  that  the  machine  I  proposed  wai  in  the 
form  of  a  portable  engine,  not  much  exceeding  in  weight  and 
sise  that  now  used  to  work  a  combined  thrashing  machine;  the 
addition  and  difference  would  consist  in  a  frame  containing  a 
number  of  digging  spades,  and  the  application  of  the  engine's 
power  to  the  up  and  downward  motion  of  the  spades  and 
turoing  over  the  pieces  of  soil  they  lifted,  much  in  the  same 
way  as  a  man  does  with  a  spade.  I  think  I  may  fearlessly 
assert  that  no  plough  has  ever  equsUed  the  spade  in  the  be- 
neficial results  to  the  soil  and  its  productiooa;  the  ex- 
pense and  iusurmonntable  difficulty  of  having  the  work 
done  within  the  necesssry  time  by  men  being  the  objections ; 
and,  if  so,  then  the  implement  we  really  require  is  some  twenty 
or  more  spades  worked  by  the  uncomplsining  giant  steam,  so 
obedient  and  untiring.  The  arrangement  of  the  spides,  and 
their  required  motion,  are  not  insurmountable  difficulties  in 
the  science  of  mechanics,  while  the  engine's  weight,  instead  of 
being  a  drawback  as  at  present,  would  be  the  intermediate 
power  by  which  I  would  force  the  spades  into  the  ground,  and 
these  spsdes  would  act  u  so  many  levers,  by  which  the  ma- 
chine would  be  moved  step  by  step.  No  space,  whether  the 
field  was  large  or  small,  would  be  left  nntillcd  any  more  than 
in  the  case  of  the  best  ploughing,  and  the  digging  would  be 
deep  or  shallow  at  the  option  of  the  attendant,  or  as  the  frame 
had  been  set  for  him.  No  power  would  be  misspent ;  the 
whole  spparatus  would  be  as  free  from  derangement  as  the 
portable  engine  and  thrashing  machine  now  are,  and  quite  as 
portable ;  for  when  the  work  was  done,  the  spade  frame  would 
either  be  lifted  clear  of  the  ground,  or  disengaged,  and  the 
traveiliog  wheels  left  free  for  locomotion.  In  common  with 
so  msny,  I  long  to  se^  an  efficient  machine  tor  such  a  great 
work ;  and  if  my  ideas  should  now  fall  into  genial  soil,  my 
object  is  served.  I  am,  &c., 

BZORARD  GASftSTT. 

teiaton  Worh,  9axmuniKam. 

The  Ch AIRMAN  said  this  was  a  most  important  sub- 
ject, for  be  thought  we  were  in  a  state  of  transition  as 
regarded  the  culiivatioa  of  the  soil.  He  had  no  doubt 
that,  in  process  of  time,  the  ingenuity  of  this  and  other 
countries  combined  would  bring  steam-ploughing,  as  well  ss 
respiog  by  machinery,  into  ceneral  uie.  More  attention  was 
required  to  the  machine  itself  than  to  the  engine  which  was  to 
work  it ;  the  latter  might  he  considered  ss  having  been  brought 
almost  to  a  state  of  perfection.  He  had  an  opportonitY,  at 
the  Paris  Exhibition,  of  witnessing  the  operations  of  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  different  steam  reaping-machines,  and  he  had 
xeponed  upon  them  to  the  Qovernment  of  this  country. 
Throughout  those  experiihents,  it  struck  him  Tery  for- 
cibly thst  more  was  wanted  from  the  fhrmer  than  from 
the  engineer,  inasmuch  ss  a  great  deal  depended  upon  the 
land  leing  brought  into  a  state  fit  for  the  application  of  ma- 
chinery. XJuttl  attention  wu  paid  by  the  firmer  to  this 
point,  it  was  in  vain  for  engineers  ini  inventors  to  bring  for- 
ward machinery  for  the  cultivation  6t  the  Soil.  It  appeaired  to 
him  thst,  in  good  cultivation,  the  first  step  wss  to  carry  off  the 
surplus  wster  by  a  complete  system  of  draiasge,  to  increase 
the  depth  of  the  staple,  and  to  bring  to  the  snrfsce  portions  of 
the  subsoil.  He  believed,  if  those  necessary  preliminaries 
were  carried  out,  they  might  apply  machinery  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  with  good  effect,  and  at  a  cost  which  would 
be  within  the  means,  not  only  of  the  gehdeman-agriculturist, 
but  also  of  the  tenant-farmer.    He  saw  many  practical  mto 


present,  and  would  be  happy  to  hear  their  obscmtioBS  on 
this  highly  interarting  subject. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Mbchi  was  of  opinion  that  ateam-coltivatioa 
would,  ere  lon^  become  the  custom  of  the  country.    He 
would  mentitffi  that  two  years  ago  Mr.  John  Fowler  ploughed 
a  quantity  of  Isnd  ror  him,  and  ne  could  aasnie  them  of  the 
msrked  superiority  of  the  crops  oif  the  land  so  treated,  aa 
compared  with  that  subjecled  to  the  o^^'^^ary  horse-ploughing. 
There  was  a  difference  in  the  crop  of  wheat,  of  at  least  a  quar- 
ter per  acre  in  favour  of  plouglrifig  by  st^am.    The  superiority 
was  apparent  from  the  first  appelraniee  of  the  crop,  and  was 
maintamed  up  to  the  time  of  harvest.    The  depth  to  whidi 
the  land  was  ploughed  was  considersb!e,  ahd,  in  addition  to 
this,  subsoil  ploughing  was  also  employed.    The  work  was  al- 
lowed, even  by  the  labourers,  to  have  been  done  with  much 
greater  regularity  than  could  be  effected  by  horse-ploughing, 
and  fresh  soil  was  brought  to  the  surface  whidi  had  never  before 
been  disturbed  by  any  implement.    It  was  true  the  work  was 
done  some  little  time  before  the  crop  was  sown,  and  no  doubt 
the  action  of  the  air  upon  the  raw  subsoil  wu  very  beneficial. 
He  thought  they  would  ail  agree  as  to  the  superiority  of  steaaa 
over  horse-power,  wherever  it  could  be  brought  to  bear.    An 
acre  of  ploughing  per  day  was  considered  fair  horse-work,  and 
that  wouldjbe  done  by  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  at  which 
time  the  horses  returned  to  the  stables,  and  remained  there 
eating  and  sleeping  till  6  o'clock  the  next  morning.    In  the 
summer  months  especially,  an  immense  amount  of  time  was 
thus  wasted,  and  the  horses  muit  be  kept  and  fed  whether  they 
worked  or  not ;  so  that  all  experience  tended  to  show  that 
horse-power  in  the  cultivation  of  land  was  but  a  make-shift, 
and  must,  he  thought,  ultimately  succumb  to  mechanical  con- 
trivances.   His  impresiion,  some  jears  ago,  waa  that  Ro- 
maine's  engine  would  be  very  effective,  and  be  had  ripent  some 
£700  in  experiments  with  thst  machine.    Since  then  Iw  be- 
lieved £10,000  had  been  expended  in  experiments,  itod  with 
very  important  results.    He  had  no  doubt  larger  turns  yet 
must  be  spent  before  they  arrived  at  perfiection,  and  ^Very  year 
would  witneas  large  improvements  in  the  appli6itiott  of  steam 
machinery  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  as  was  the  case  with 
regard  to  manufhctures.    He  hoped  the  fkrmers  of  the  country 
would  he  sufficiently  aUve  to  the  importance  of  adopting  these 
appliances  when  they  were  offered  to  them.    It  was  certainly 
not  the  doty  of  the  tenant  farmers  to  lay  out  their  money  in 
msking  these  experiments,  but  at  the  same  time  they  ought 
to  be  willing  to  pay  a  fair  remuneration  to  those  irho  afforded 
them  the  means  of  carrying  on  superior  enltivstion  at  a  chesper 
rate.    By  the  facilities  of  inter-communication  afforded  by  rail- 
ways, many  local  prejudices  had  been  abolished,  and  districta 
which  formerly  prided  themselves  that  they  were  in  the  van  m 
SgriCttltural  matters,  discovered  how  mnch  they  were  behind- 
hand.   After  all,  depth  of  on'tlvation  after  good  drainiag  was 
the  true  manure.    Let  the  subsoil  be  brought  into  contact 
with  the  air,  and  they  would  find  a  treasure  which  had  never 
before  been  developed.   He  bed  every  year  increased  the  depth 
of  cultivation  on  his  Isnd,  and  had  always  been  rewarded  for  it. 
Recently  he  had  a  field  dog  all  over  with  the  steel  digging- fork, 
and  he  had  found  it  more  economical  In  its  results  than 
ploughing  with  hones.    There  were  five  horses  plougHiag  in 
one  field,  and  in  anoiher  field  fbur  men  fbrk-dlgging,  and  he 
found  the  latter  cheaper  at  £3  per  acre,  the  nea  eantmg  2s.  6d. 
per  day,  than  the  work  of  five  horses  and  two  men  in  ordinary 
ploughing.    The  more  he  saw  of  horse-power,  the  more  con- 
vinoed  he  iras  that  it  was  the  worst  and  moat  costly  power  that 
could  be  employed,  but  st  present  the  use  of  it  was  unavoidable. 
Mr.  J.  Allan  Ranbomi  said,  that  the  very  able  paper 
they  had  heard  waa  certainly  a  most  accurate  record  of  all  that 
had  been  done  in  the  application  of  steam  machinery  to  agri- 
cultural purposes  up  to  the  present  time,  and  diant  of  the 
auggestiona  put  forth,  he  felt,  were  extremely  valUalMe.    On 
the  two  previous  occasions  on  which  he  had  attended  diseas- 
sions  on  this  subject,  practical  progress  in  this  directiott  had 
been  shown  to  be  extreosely  limited.    With  the  exoeption  of 
a  little  work  carried  on  in  one  season  on  Mr.  Smith's  farm, 
nothing  had  been  practically  done  when  the  subject  was  first 
discussed  in  thst  room^at  least  so  as  to  induce  others  to  fol- 
low in  the  same  steps.    Since  that  time  great  improvements 
had  taken  place  in  the  three  leading  plans  referred  to  in  this 
paper,  namely,  first  the  locomotive  traction  engine  drawing  an 
implement  after  it ;  secondly,  the  steam-engine  employed  to 
give  motion  to  rotary  madunery ;  and  thirdly,  the  ioq^- 
ttent  df  tractiou  Jtfpti  #ltli  a  ftxied  ei^pM.    He  Ind  dreidy 
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apKMed  an  opnioo  in  fkfonr  of  tnetioii  bj  meMi  of  ita- 
tioDAry  enginci.  Hif  attootion  had  bcea  principally  directed 
to  the  latter  ■jitea,  from  the  belief  he  enterUbed  that  the 
beat  practical  reaolte  would  be  derited  trom  it.  Lookiaf 
at  the  resalta  of  Fowler's  method  of  ateam-plonghinc,  it 
had  op  to  the  preeent  time  been  foand  very  effective.  Thii 
was  ahown  by  the  fact  of  a  twelve-horse  engine  working: 
fire  plouchi  daring  the  wedc,  at  the  rate  of  an  acre  per 
honr.  To  accomplish  the  same  work  with  horse-power, 
would  take  sixteen  horses.  The  number  of  men  in  tne  one 
case  was  five,  and  in  the  other  eight.  In  the  one  case  they 
mast  be  all  skilled  ploughmen  ;  whilst  in  the  other  they  re- 
quired only  one  person  competent  to  drive  an  engine,  an- 
other able  to  guide  the  ploughs,  and  the  remainder  could 
be  done  by  boys.  It  was  further  to  be  remarked  that, 
daring  the  necessary  period  of  rest  and  feeding  both  for 
men  and  horses,  the  steam  engine  might  be  employed  in 
.Hher  operations  on  the  farm.  He  would  now  speak  of  an- 
ott.er  class  of  implements.  The  plough  was  universally 
adm^ted  to  be  inferior  to  the  sptae.  \Vhy  was  that  so  ? 
There  .'tost  be  some  detrimental  effects  produced  in  plough- 
ing whicS  must  be  set  sgaiost  the  good  done  to  the  land. 
In  the  firsw^  place,  there  was  the  treading  of  the  horses' 
feet ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  the  hardening  of  the  soil  by 
the  action  of  tht  broad  bottom  of  the  plough.  He  regarded 
the  implement  which  had  a  tendency  to  break  up  and  com- 
minute the  soil  as  the  nearest  approach  to  perfection  :  and 
where  the  steam  plough  had  been  introoucud,  with  the 
avoidance  of  friction,  and  where  the  soil  was  broken  up  by 
an  implement  following  in  the  wake  of  the  plough,  he  be- 
lieved it  was  quite  eqi^  to  the  process  of  digging  ;  and  he 
thought  this  might  be  effected  by  the  traction  rope  and 
fixed  en^e.  At  the  same  time,  he  thought  that  a  lighter 
description  of  engine  might  be  adopted,  which  could  be 
used  as  a  rotary  travelling  engine,  fiut.  whilst  there  was 
work  sufficient  for  each  manuucturer  in  tiis  individual  line. 


was  rather  remote.  The  necessary  com- 
plication of  iuoh  a  machine  would  stand  in  the  way 
of  its  success.  He  lamented  as  much  as  any  one  that  the 
itate  of  his  friend  Mr.  Garrett's  health  had  delayed  hia 
further  progress  in  that  direction,  but  his  friends  might 
console  themselves  that  he  had  thus  been  released  from  a 
matter  which  would  certainly  have  occsaioned  him  a  great 
deal  of  aoziety ;  and  in  the  event  of  Mr.  Garrett *s  restora- 
tion to  health,  he  (Mr.  Ranaome)  would  advise  him  not  to 
expend  his  energies  upon  the  invention  of  a  digging  imple- 
ment to  be  worked  by  steam. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Mechj  mentioned,  as  a  proof  that  Fowler^s 
method  of  ploughing  was  coming  largely  into  use,  that  a 
contract  was  taken  lor  ploughing  200  acres  by  this  plan  on 
a  farm  in  Essex.  Tnis  showed  that  it  was  m  large 
practical  operation,  and  he  had  bo  doubt  that  it  would 
anawer. 

Mr.  Nbwton,  although  not  a  practical  agriculturist, 
would  venture  to  differ  from  some  of  the  views  expressed  by 
Mr.  Ransome.  He  did  not  think  ploughing— taking  the 
plongh  in  the  form  in  which  they  were  acquamted  witn  it- 
could  be  beneficially  carried  out  to  any  great  extent  in  this 
country  by  means  of  traction  power.  Whether  the  imple- 
ment was  capable  of  modification,  so  as  to  obviate  the  hard 
under  surface  occasioned  by  the  sole  of  the  plough,  he  could 
not  say.  Every  agricultunst  would  admit  that  ploughing 
was  not  BO  beneficial  an  operation  in  the  prepsration  of  the 
land  as  hand  Ubonr  with  the  spade,  but  this  was  so  expen- 
uve  as  to  be  out  of  the  question.  He  thought  the  applica- 
tion of  traction  by  ropes  to  the  plough  involved  great  waste 
of  power,  and  the  friction  of  the  rope  on  the  ground  occa- 
sioDed  an  amount  of  wear  and  tear  wliich  fonmid  a  aerious 
hem  of  expense.  Nor  was  that  the  only  objection  to 
plonghinif  by  steam  under  the  method  adopted  by  Mr. 
Fowler.  There  must  be  great  waste  of  time,  especially 
in  small  fields  of  six  or  seven  acres,  in  arranging  the 
anchors  and  windlass,  and  also  in  the  lateral  shifting 
on  the  headland.  It  was  stated  in  ^e  paper  in  some  in- 
stances to  occupy  25  per  cent,  of  time  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  day.  That  formed  a  serions  item.  If  they 
had  large  fields,  such  as  were  seen  oa  the  eonthiait,  the  case 
might  be  differest,  aad  in  fleldi  of  100  er  150  aoei  Mr.  Fow- 


ler's plan  could  probably  be  earned  out  with  advantage.  They 
must,  however,  take  the  case  as  it  stood  in  this  count^.  Thay 
conkl  not  remodel  estates. 

Mr.  Mbchi  said  this  must  be  done. 

Mr.  Newton  very  much  questioued  whether  the  landlords 
as  a  body  would  allow  their  tenants  to  grub  up  the  hedges, 
and  cut  down  the  trees,  to  form  open  lands  on  their  farms. 
Eeference  had  been  made  to  Romaine's  cultivator.  That  ma- 
chine could  be  taken  to  any  field  where  the  gatewsy  was  wide 
enough  to  admit  it,  and  evenr  foot  of  the  land  could  be  culti- 
vated bv  it,  without  any  further  operation  being  required  ;  be- 
sides which,  it  was  capable  of  being  adapted  to  all  the  purposes 
for  which  the  portable  steam-engine  was  employed  upon  a 
farm.  The  cost  of  that  machine  was  stated  in  the  paper  to  be 
£700.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  an  imple- 
meat  of  that  kind  dispensed  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
horse*  power.  He  believed  it  was  not  generally  known  that  the 
horse-power  for  agricultural  purposes  in  this  country  con- 
sumed firom  one-fifth  to  one-sixth  of  the  whole  produce  of  the 
land. 

Mr.  Mbchi  said,  on  small  and  moderately  cultivated  farms 
it  would  amount  to  one>foarth.  On  weU-coltivated  lands  it 
would  be  about  one-fifth. 

Mr.  NxwTON  added  that  such  an  item  in  the  expenditure 
00  a  farm  was  very  serious.  He  repeated  his  belief  that  the 
system  introduced  by  Eomsine  would  ultimately  be  found  to 
1m  most  successful  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  from  the  fact 
that  all  the  necessary  operations  were  effected  at  once. 

Mr.  Mbchi  wished  to  explain,  that  in  stating  the  consump- 
tion of  the  hones  on  a  farm  to  be,  in  some  cases,  one-fourth  of 
the  produce,  he  did  not  mean  one-fonrth  in  value,  as  of  course 
horses  were  not  fed  upon  wheat,  but  the  produce  arising  £rom 
one-fourth  of  the  extent  of  the  fsrm. 

Mr.  John  Fowlba  had  listened  with  great  interest  to 
the  able  paper  of  Mr.  Clarke,  which  he  re^rded  as  a  most 
excellent  resume  of  what  had  been  effected  in  steam  culture 
up  to  the  present  period^  and  an  extremely  fair  criticism 
upon  the  merits  of  each  mvention.  With  reference  to  the 
remaiiis  of  Mr.  Newton,  although^  he  agreed  with  him  in 
the  belief  that  rotary  cultivation  in  some  shape  or  other 
would  be  ultiumtelv  brought  to  bear,  yet  thev  could  hardly 
assume  that  it  would  do  ful  that  was  re|quirea.  It  was  pos- 
sible that  rotary  cultivation  might  effect  the  overturning 
of  the  soil,  and  he  believed  there  was  no  very  great  diffi- 
culty in  bringing  it  to  bear  for  that  purpose  on  level  and 
firm  soilf,  bnt  upou  very  uneven  simaces  the  power  ex- 
pended in  taking  the  macnine  over  them  must  be  very  great. 
Of  course  there  were  many  improvements  in  detau  which 
might  be  made  in  such  a  machine ;  and  he  should  be  glad 
to  see  the  gentlemen-agriculturists  of  England,  for  it  waa 
not  the  place  of  the  tenant  farmers  to  do  it,  appropriating  a 
small  portion  of  the  income  which  they  derived  from  vie 
land  to  experiments  in  rotary  cultivation.  With  regard  to 
himself,  be  ventured  to  say  that  the  system  of  ploughing  he 
had  introduced  waa  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  He 
thou||ht  there  could  be  no  question  that  it  was  a  really 
practical  plan,  inasmuch  aa  it  performed  the  ploughing  at 
naif  the  coat  of  horte-power,  and  the  work  was  better  <^iie. 
He  was  happy  to  have  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Mechi  in  Its 
favour,  though  it  was  by  no  means  the  first  he  had  had. 
Seven  acrea  of  aandv  soil,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ipswich, 
had  been  ploughed  by.  'team,  and  the  result  waa,  even  on 
land  which  had  no  rich  subsoil  to  be  turned  up,  that  a 
yield  of  a  quarter  per  acie  more  In  the  crop  was  ob- 
tained. The  people  in  the  neighbourhood  suggested 
that  the  difference  arose  from  tne  depth  of  the  til- 
lage having  prevented  the  drooght  from  attacking  the 
wheat  He  admitted  the  superiority  of  hand-spade  cul- 
tivation over  even  steam  plougbiog,  but  it  was  too  eipeofive 
in  praetiet,  and  he  was  prepared  to  say  that.  On  heavy  clsy 
land,  steam  eiltivatioo,  equal  to  spade  labour,  ooold  be  done 
for  12b.  anaere.  With  regard  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  rope 
under  his  system,  a  misapprehension  existed.  Upon  cby  land 
he  would  guarantee  the  wear  of  the  rope  at  sixpence  per  lore ; 
he  believed  it  would  not  exceed  threepence  per  acre ;  not  if  the 
woit  was  done  upon  gravelly  soil  abounding  with  sharp  fitnt 
stones,  greater  care  was  neoessanr  with  re|^  to  the  rope, 
although  in  sneh  caaaa  he  believed  the  expenae  would  not  be 
greater ;  but  if  farmers  used  the  rope  in  the  careless  maun  e 
they  frequentlv  did  thnr  steam  engines,  of  course  they  most 
be  content  to  boar  the  expsase  of  theii  negligenoe.    Judging 
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of  wlMt  be  bad  Mcnof  loUij  culiiftton^  be  beliered  thtltbej 
would  oceopy  a  prominent  podtku  in  a  few  yean,  and  no 
paini  abonld  be  spared  to  briof^  tbia  abont.  Tbere  waa  one 
point  wbieb  bore  materiaDy  upon  itcam  cultivation.  Tbe  mo- 
ment tbey  were  prepared  to  do  all  tbe  coltiTation  on  a  fkrm  by 
meana  of  macbinery  more  adTantageomly  than  by  borae-power, 
horsea  tbemselTea  would  only  be  required  for  tbe  eartinf ,  and 
would  bave  to  stand  idle  a  large  portion  of  tbe  week.  This 
showed  tbe  importanee  of  brbfing  about  a  perfect  system  of 
steam  traction.  Mr.  Boydell  had  gone  far  to  derelop  that. 
He  (Mr.  Fowler)  betiered  that  a  smaller  dais  of  that  descrip- 
tion of  engine— say,  of  four-horse  power— could  be  used  for  the 
work  of  a  farm  more  economically  than  horses.  He  thought 
it  ought  to  be  feirly  tried.  Who  was  to  try  all  those  experi- 
ments? Were  tbe  inrentors  to  bear  the  whole  brunt  of  that 
which  was  in  fiact  a  national  benefit  ?  Tbe  landlords  hitherto 
bad  done  little.  The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  bad  given  no 
help.  He  could  only  state  that  the  trial  of  his  system  at  Salis- 
bury was  appointed  to  take  place  on  a  steep  bil]«  resembling 
tbe  roof  of  a  bouse,  and  the  decision  arrivea  at  was,  that  tbe 
steam  plough  would  not  answer.  Notwitbttandiog  all  this,  he 
was  preparod  to  prove  that  he  could  nlongb  at  half  tbe  cost  of 
horse  power.  It  waa  plain  they  would  get  no  assistance  from 
tbe  public  or  from  the  landed  proprietors,  who  would,  after  all, 
derive  the  greatest  benefits  in  tbe  improved  rental  of  their 
estatea.  As  fir  as  steam  ploughing  waa  concerned,  be  con- 
sidered bis  task  wu  done ;  but  it  was  for  such  men  as  Messrs. 
Romsine  and  Boydell  to  carry  their  experiments  further  in 
another  direction,  and  he  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  tbe  pub- 
lie  at  large  ought  to  help  them  in  their  vork. 

Mr.  Smith  (of  WooUton)  avowed  bis  determination  not  to 
receive  any  assistance  from  sny  society  or  sny  individual.  He 
would  stste  his  reasons  for  not  usiog  the  combined  plough  for 
tbe  inversioo  of  tbe  soil.  In  January,  1856,*  he  statf  d  before 
tbtt  Society  what  he  bad  done  in  tbe  way  of  steam  tillage  up 
to  that  period,  and  be  would  now  state  what  be  done  further 
aince  that  period.  He  would  not  speak  of  bis  own  plough,  but 
would  refer  to  the  machinery  employed  for  Isying  out  tbe  land, 
and  the  mode  in  which  he  effected  it,  as  upon  that  be  consi- 
dered the  success  of  bis  system  of  tillage  mainly  depended.  In 
the  two  experiments  referred  to  by  Mr.  Clarke  in  bis  psper, 
one  at  Chelmsford  and  tbe  other  at  Woolston,  he  (Mr.  Smith) 
bad  not  space  enough  to  show  properly  bow  be  set  out  bis 
work.  Mr.  Smith  proceeded  to  explain  the  details  of  his  plsn, 
particularly  describing  the  mode  of  setting  out  bis  mschinery 
and  tackle.  (This,  however,  would  be  unintelligible  without 
tbe  plans  and  sketdies  to  which  he  referred.)  Mr.  Smith  went 
on  to  remark,  with  reference  to  steam  culture,  that  all  fsmers 
would  admit  that  the  first  month  after  hsrvesi  waa  worth  all 
the  other  months  of  tbe  yesr  put  together.  Tbere  were,  in  fact, 
only  two  months  which  were  really  vsluable  to  tbe  farmer  for 
ploughmg.  Thoae  were  Sept.  and  October.  Tbe  engine  which 
he  recommended  was  tbe  common  eight-horse  engine,  but  be 
bad  found  a  seven-horse  engine  sufficient  for  aU  bis  work, 
upon  a  farm  of  about  200  acres,  110  of  which  were  arable ; 
and  tbe  engine  could  do  all  the  thrashing,  grinding,  cutting, 
&c  Tbe  tackle  to  be  attached  to  it,  he  contended,  was 
paid  for  in  tbe  first  season  it  was  used.  He  bad  found  in 
nis  own  experience  and  that  of  bis  brother-farmers,  that  a 
quarter  per  acre  more  in  tbe  yield  of  the  cropo  resulted 
firom  his  system.  Mr.  Smith  next  proceeded  to  contrast 
the  svstem  of  anchorage  and  rope  traction  adopted  by  Mr. 
Fowler  with  his  own  ^Um.  ana  pointed  out  the  important 
redaction  be  had  made  in  the  number  of  horses  he  had  em- 
ployed prcTiously  to  the  introduction  of  his  system  of 
steam  cultiTation.  In  tbe  first  year  he  steam-ploughed  a 
field  twice  over ;  and  the  yield  was  41  bushels  of  peas  per 
acre.  The  succeeding  crop  was  barley ;  and  the  yield  of 
that  was  7  qrs.  1  busnel  per  acre,  from  land  which  formerly 
only  gave  a  yield  of  5  qrs.  jper  acre.  Upon  an  average,  he 
employed  his  steam  machinery  in  culture  39  days  in  the 
year,  consuming  14)  tons  of  coal,  at  a  cost  of  £14  10s.  The 
only  additionaf  cost  was  in  increased  labour;  for  daring 
that  period  he  had  allowed  his  men  sixpence  a  day  extra. 
Mr.  Smith  then  read  letters  from  Mr.  Randell,  of  Chad- 
burjr,  near  £resharo ;  Mr.  Bright,  of  Teddesley ;  Mr.  J. 
Whiting,  of  Stoke  Goldmgton ;  and  Mr.  George  Taylor,  of 
Mentmore,    speaking  of  the  successful   working  of  Mr. 

*  See  Journal,  vol.  iv.  p.  176. 


Smithes  system  of  steam  cultivation  on  land  in  their  occu- 
pation or  under  their  management. 

The  Chairman  regretted  that  the  time  had  arrived  for 
closing  this  discussion,  more  especially  as  be  saw  oreaent 
sevenu  other  inyentors— amongst  them  Mr.  Hslkett-^ 
firom  whom  he  had  hoped  to  bear  some  observations  on  this 
highly  important  subject.  They  would,  however,  all 
agree  that  Mr.  Clarke  was  entitled  to  their  best  thanks  for 
bis  able  paper. 

A  yote  of  thanks  was  then  passed  to  Mr.  Clarke. 


MR.  HALL   MAXWELL   AND  THE  AGRI- 
CULTURAL  STATISTICS  OF  SCOTLAND. 

At  Inverunr,  and  within  the  Kintore  Arms  Inn  there,  tbe 
sixth  day  of  February,  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Fifly-Eight; 
at  a  numerously  attended  meeting  of  Enumeiatora  and  mem- 
bers of  committee  connected  with  the  SUtistical  loquiiy  for 
the  Counties  of  Aberdeen,  Bsnff,  and  Moray : 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Copiland,  Haddo  Houae,  Mr. 
Geddes,  Orbliston,  enumerator  for  Morayshire,  was  called -to 
the  chair ;  and  Mr.  Murdoch  Huntley  was  requested  to  act  as 
clerk  to  the  meeting. 

The  following  resolutions  were  moved  by  Mr.  HiayBT,  of 
Tillygreig,  seconded  by  Mr.  Jopp  Sbgoat,  and  unaai- 
moudy  agreed  to,  yis. : 

"  1.  That  the  enumerators  and  members  of  committee  pre- 
sent were  induced  to  take  charge  of  tbe  SUtiitical  Inquiry  in 
their  seversl  districts  and  parishes,  from  a  firm  conviction  that 
it  wod  J  confer  a  great  benefit  not  only  on  agricnltnrisU,  but 
on  the  community  st  large,  and  they  had  the  more  confideoee 
in  doing  so  from  the  fsct  that  it  was  conducted  under  tbe 
auspices  of  the  Highlsnd  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scot- 
land." 

**2.  That  the  meeting  having  had  ample  opportunitiea  of 
admiring  the  great  tact,  seal,  and  ability  displsyed  in  con- 
ducting  the  inquiry  by  Mr.  Hall  Maxwell,  the  aecretary  of  tbe 
society,  to  whose  indefatigable  exertiooa  tbe  aucceas  which  baa 
hitherto  attended  it  ia  mainly  due,  have  observed  with  much 
regret  that  the  requirements  of  Government  from  that  gentle- 
man have  been  such  as  to  render  the  withdrawal  of  his  servicce, 
and  the  consequent  dissolution  of  tbe  Highland  and  Agricul- 
tural Society's  connection  with  the  sUtistical  inquiry  neces- 
sary.'* 

*'  8.  That  tbe  meeting,  referring  to  the  growing  intereat 
taken  in  tbe  agricultural  reporta,  are  aatisfied  that  the  meaanrea 
adopted  by  Mr.  Hall  Maxwell  for  collecting  the  sUtistks— 
embracing  as  they  do  popularity,  correctness,  and  economy- 
have  obtained  tbe  greatest  confidence  among  all  classes  con- 
nected with  the  inquiry,  and  prodaoed  a  mass  of  such  sccurate 
and  valuable  information  aa  could  not  otherwiae  have  been 
readily  procured." 

"  4.  That  the  meeting  having  felt  the  utmost  satisfaction  ia 
co-operating  with  Mr.  Hall  Maxwell  in  preparing  the  statistics 
doring  the  last  four  yesrs,  though  the  employment  aa  enu- 
merators and  membera  of  committee  was  altogether  nnaoli- 
citsd  on  their  part,  trust  that  mstters  msy  yet  be  arranged  so 
as  not  to  deprive  the  country  of  a  syitem  so  thoroughly  or- 
ganised, and  which,  though  apparently  of  an  inquisitorial 
nature,  has  never  been  felt  aa  sucb." 

'*  5.  That  the  Chairman  be  instructed  to  forarard  these  reso- 
lutions to  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society,  and  to  send 
eopies  tbeieof  to  the  Lordi-lieutensnt  of  Aberdeen,  BsnlT,  and 
Morayshires,  to  the  Membera  of  Parliament  for  tbcae  eoontiee 
and  burghs  connected  therewith,  to  the  Right  Honourable 
Lord  Kinnaird,  and  to  Sir  Jamea  H.  D.  Elpbinstooe,  of  Logic 
Blphinstone,  M.?."  Jab.  Gbddis,  Chairman. 


NORFOLK  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— In 
quence  of  the  decision  arrived  at  by  the  late  annual  meeting 
with  regard  to  the  reaerved  fund,  the  premiums  in  all  classes 
have  been  augmented  to  the  extent  of  about  £40.  The  daaiea 
of  pigs  are  to  be  divided  into  tbe  large  and  amall  breed.  A 
new  prise  ia  to  be  offered  for  tbe  beat  dairy  cow  of  any  breed, 
not  being  a  Shorthorn,  Devon,  or  polled  cow«  The  money 
prises  for  implements  are  to  be  given  to  collections  instead  oif 
single  implements.  And  medus  will  be  awarded  to  nevlj- 
invented  or  recently-improved  implements.  The  annual  exhi- 
bition will,  it  ia  expected,  be  held  at  Norwich,  Friday,  June  18. 
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CHOOSING    A    SITE    FOR    A    HOUSE. 


In  seleoting  a  site  for  a  country  farm  house^ 
many  things  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
The  question  of  healthfulness  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance. Such  situations  as  the  border  of  a 
'^^Ri*^  stream  or  of  a  stagnant  marsh  should  be 
avoided.  Soils  retentive  of  moisture,  and  which 
draining  cannot  render  dry  and  warm,  should  not 
be  chosen.  In  such  situations,  desirable  as  they 
may  be  in  other  respects,  the  air  is  raw  and  chilly, 
the  dampness  rises  through  the  walls  and  apart- 
ments of  the  house,  discolours  the  paper  hangings, 
spoils  the  food,  diffuses  a  musty  odour  through 
every  room,  depresses  the  spirits,  and  injures  the 
health  of  all  the  occupants. 

Convenience  and  comfort  should  be  considered. 
Fine  prospects  are  fine  things,  but  everything  must 
not  be  sacrificed  to  obtain  them.  It  would  be  folly 
in  a  farmer  to  perch  his  house  on  the  highest  peak 
on  his  estate,  regardless  of  convenience  of  access 
to  and  from  the  highway,  market,  church,  post- 
office,  &c.  Poets  and  "  men  of  genius  "  may  do 
such  things,  but  ordinary  mortals  must  have  an 

Se  to  the  common  wants  and  comforts  of  life, 
ence,  we  would  set  our  house  within  easy  reach 
from  the  road.  It  should,  not,  indeed,  stand  dose 
to  the  street,  exposed  to  noise  and  dust,  and  to  the 
prying  curiosity  of  every  passer-by.  There 
18  no  need  of  crowding  one's  house  upon  the 
roadside.  We  beg  pardon  for  saying  it,  it  looks 
stingy  to  do  so,  and  it  looks  as  if  the  owner  were 
excessively  aniious  to  see  and  to  be  seen.  Far 
better  is  it  to  lay  off  a  liberal  space  in  front  and  on 
the  sides  of  the  house,  where  trees  and  grass  may 

Cw  undisturbed,  and  where  the  members  of  the 
isehold  may  enjoy  themselves  without  undue 
exposure  from  the  highway.  Home  is  much  less 
home  if  it  have  no  privacy,  if  every  opened  door 
and  window  lets  in  the  gaze  of  street-goers.  We 
pity  the  members  of  that  family  who  have  no 
resources  within  themselves;  who  cannot  find 
happiness  in  books,  papers,  company,  music,  trees 
and  flowers,  domestic  labours  and  amusements,  but 
must  be  forever  pining  to  learn  the  thousand  little 
occurrences  and  gossip  of  the  neighbourhood.  Yet 
we  would  not  go  to  tne  other  extreme.  Man  is  a 
social  being,  and  it  is  very  pleasant  to  see  the  faces 
and  hear  the  voices  of  those  who  live  about  us.  It 
is  pleasant,  especially  for  invalids,  confined  most  of 
me  time  withm  doors,  to  be  able  to  see  from  the 
windows  of  the  house  who  are  coming  and  goin^, 
and  what  is  transpiring  in  the  street.  Then,  m 
winter,  it  is  very  laborious  to  keep  open  paths  to 
the  highway  from  a  house  situated  far  from  the 
road.  We  would,  therefore,  drive  our  stakes  at  a 
moderate  distance  from  the  street,  leaving  room 
«u?!!^  in  front  of  the  house  for  lawn,  trees  and 
flowers,  and  yet  so  near  the  road  as  to  be  easy  of 
access. 

An  elevated  site  is  desirable,  on  man^^  accounts. 
It  affords  fadlities  for  drainage.  The  air  is  purer, 
vier  and  more  bntciDg.    The  prospect  aflrorded 


of  the  surrounding  scenery  is  worth  more  than  is 
generallv  paid  for  it :  scenery  is  a  gallery  of  pictures 
painted  by  the  Great  Artist.  It  is  not  all  poetry  to 
say  that  such  a  situation  tends  to  inspire  its 
occupants  with  an  elevation  of  thought  and*  feeling. 
Yet  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  such  sites  are 
exposed  to  violent  winds,  that  in  winter  they  are 
often  blocked  up  by  snow-drifts,  that  one  must 
toil  up  and  down  the  hills  all  his  Ufe,  and  that  his 
loaded  teams  must  daily  be  dragged  up  hill,  or 
struggled  with  in  going  down.  By  no  means 
should  one  take  a  calm,  summer  day  to  examine  a 
hill-top  for  this  purpose;  let  him  rather  choose  a 
season  of  unpleasant  weather,  and  if  it  bears  exa- 
mination then,  it  will  be  likely  to  prove  satisfactory 
at  other  times.  Most  hill-tops  are  bleak,  yet  one  is 
not  sure  of  escaping  severe  winds  by  building  in  a 
low  situation.  Gales  often  sweep  up  and  down 
valleys  with  great  violence,  with  a  sort  of  wildness 
and  madness  unknown  on  the  hills.  Blustering  as 
is  the  winter  weather  of  hilly  regions,  the  actual 
cold,  as  measured  by  the  thermometer,  is  seldom 
as  great  as  that  of  the  valleys,  and  late  frosts 
seldom  do  as  much  damage  in  the  one  case  as  in 
the  other.  A  sheltered  situation  is  undoubtedly 
preferable  to  one  open  on  all  sides,  and  such  a 
situation  can  hardly  be  found  on  a  bill,  yet  much 
can  be  gained  even  on  the  most  elevated  spot,  by 
planting  belts  of  trees,  chiefly  evergreens,  on  the 
sides  most  exposed  to  the  rake  of  the  winds.  In 
respect  to  elevation,  our  own  choice  would  ^ 
upon  a  gentle  slope  raised  just  above  the  damps 
and  late  frosts  of  the  valley,  and  protected  from 
the  north  winds  by  tree-clad  hills. 

It  is  often  recommended  to  chose  a  site  already 
clothed,  more  or  less,  with  forest  trees.  There  are 
advantages,  certainly,  in  having  such  a  basis  for 
ornamental  operations.  It  is  a  great  saving  of 
time  and  labour  to  buy  your  lhade-trees  already- 
grown.  All  you  have  to  do  in  such  cases,  is  to 
cut  out  roads  and  walks  wherever  they  are  wanted, 
to  open  up  a  prospect  here,  and  plant  a  denser 
thicket  there,  and  so  to  smooth  out  the  tangled 
locks  of  nature  as  to  develope  her  finest  charms. 
This  is  all  very  well  where  it  can  be  done ;  but 
such  situations  cannot  always  be  found,  combining, 
also,  the  other  important  features  to  which  we 
have  just  alluded.  And  where  they  cannot  be 
found,  we  would  select  one  possessing  the  other 
desirable  qualities,  and  then  proceed  at  once  to 

Slant  the  ground  with  the  best  trees  and  in  the 
est  manner.  With  careful  treatment,  such  trees 
will  grow  rapidly  and  develope  a  greater  beauty 
than  the  tall,  naked  denizens  of  the  forest  ever 
present.  Whether  one  lives  to  see  his  trees  attain 
great  size  or  not,  is  really  of  no  consequence. 
There  is  more  enjoyment  m  planting  trees  and 
watching  their  yearly  improvement,  than  in  sitting 
idly  under  trees  ahready  grown.  A  thousand 
associations  spring  up  from  year  to  year,  and 
duster  around  auch  trees.    They  are  your  trees ; 
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you  selected  them,  planted  them,  nursed  them  in 
their  feebleness,  defended  them  from  their  enemies, 
rejoiced  in  their  prosperous  growth,  and  now  ]^ou 
gaze  upon  their  spreading  boughs  and  thickening 
shade  with  a  sort  of  pstenud  icide  and  affsctiott 
which  you  feel  towards  no  otner  trees.    Indeed, 


for  our  own  part,  we  should  shed  few  tears  on 
being  obliged  to  take  a  site  ^without  a  tree  upon  it. 
— so  far  superior  do  we  consider  the  pleasure  of 
creating  an  attractive  place  of  residence,  to  that  of 
b«2^g  one  almdy  oiMto,     But  tastes  differ. 

— COUNTEY   GSNTLSMAN.  A,  D.  G. 


ON  UNIFORMITY  IN  NAME  OF  THE   DIFFERENT  ANIMALS  OF  THE  FARM, 


A  eemiderable  discilMiaB  i*  now  g«hif  Mi  tkrMgk- 
o«t  th«  oooAtry,  relative  to  wnilbrmky  oi  weights  mmI 
HMttMret,  The  tioie,  therefore,  may  sol  be  iii«ppr»- 
pritte  to  introdnoe  the  smbjeet  m  named  above,  embrac- 
ing the  multifarioiu  and  incoBgrnoas  names  as  applied 
to  the  different  farm  animals,  of  the  same  age,  kind, 
and  character,  in  rariooi  parts  of  the  country ;  a 
synoptls  of  which  I  give  below.  It  is  tme  that  no  great 
benefit  is  to  be  derived  flrom  adopting  a  anlfontt  Mries 
of  natnet  to  detignate  the  same  aninals  in  diilereBt 
dlftriets ;  bat  it  seems  to  be  very  desirable  lor  general 
information,  and  to  give  aaore  simplicity  to  ov  Cnrm 
dealf  nations.  To  foreigners,  reading  o«r  worlui  on 
agriealtare,  it  must  be  very  perplexing ;  and  hi  mu  own 
oonntry,  oar  agricultonl  readers  are  often  at  a  loss  to 
understand  tlie  common  and  varied  terms  applied  to  the 
same  animal  in  various  localities,  these  terms  by  no 
means  l)einf(  descriptive  of  the  animal,  often  the  very 
contrary.  Who  wonld  suppose  the  term  '*  Hoff^  meant 
a  sbf  ep  of  one  vear  old  t  Then,  the  terms  **  Chihrer^ 
and  '*  Tiddlin,''  as  applied  to  lambs  t  Or  Dinmont, 
Tirinter,  Gimmer,  Hieave,  Hoggerill,  Teg,  Wether,  as 
applied  to  older  sheep ;  or  again,  tbe  terms  Kebbet, 
GNrilli  Eild,  6neit«  Sboto,  Cronefi  Crocks,  as  appUed 
to  the  female  sheep.  What  aa  inoonsistent  medley  1 
many  of  these  terms  being  unknown  dsewhere  than  the 
locality  where  they  are  in  oommon  use.  I  might  idso 
iostaoce  many  absurd  names  as  applied  to  other  animals, 
t.  «.,  Qaey  or  Wfaye-calf,  Wennel,  Weanling,  Stirk, 
StOt,  Bud,  Barling,  Steer,  Cuddock,  &c.,  as  applied  to 
young  cattle  ;  or  tff^^,  Drape,  Dry,  GasC,  Gelt, 
Forra,  Eild,  Lease,  Veer,  Yute,  as  applied  to  cowi; 
the  meaning  of  which  is  almost  unknown  out  of  the  re- 
spective districts  where  they  are  hi  use.  Of  horses  and  pigs 
I  might  give  equally  absurd  iiameS|  but  refer  to  my 
synopsis  b^low.  I  have  slso  thought  it  not  inappro- 
priate  to  couple  with  "this  subject  the  terms  used  in  the 
driving  and  directing  horses  when  in  work.  These  are, 
if  possiblei  still  more  unintelligible,  not  to  say  bar- 
baroas.  The  only  remark  I  would  make  upon  this  point 
is,  that  it  is  highly  important  that  one  set  of  terms  only 
should  be  in  use  upon  the  same  farm,  otherwiie  the 
horses  are  confused  by  a  medley  of  sounds,  and  the  wou- 
.  dering  clodpole  is  astonished  to  find  the  horsei  do  not 
coffipreherid  blm,  and  therefore  frequently  lashes  them 
severely  fot  his  Own  fault.  I  am  not  about  to  suggest 
an  alteration  of  this  order  of  things  by  Act  of  Parlia-i 
meut,  as  in  the  agiution  of  the  subject  relathig  to 
weights  and  measures;  bat  I  wonld  suggest  a  more 
uniform  adoption  of  the  best  and  most  suitable  terms 
by  every  intelligent  agriculturist,  by  every  agricultural 
writer,  and  by  every  agricultural  journal  or  report.  In 
this  way,  bv  continue  perseverance,  much  may  ulti- 
mately be  done,  and,  as  the  intel^ence  of  farmers  is 
promoted,  such  relics  of  the  olden  time  will  fall  into 
disase.  If  I  am  asked  who  is  to  decide  the  precise 
terms  to  be  adopted,  t  would  reply  that  our  great  agri- 
cultural  societies  have  mainly  settled  that  question  hi 
their  programmes  and  prise  sheets.  These  terms  I 
would  adhere  to  with  great  pertinacity,  so  fkr  as  they 
are  appiieablei  tha  many  minor  ones  wUL  I  think. 
oventuaUy  follow, 


The  following  iaqperlict  syaopsis  la  taken  lh>m  varieiM 
sowoss:— 

1st.— Nassas  and  d<«igiisihMs  nlatuif  to  sbsep,  aa 
usdl  im  differeiil  distriete. 
The  male  shssj^  is  eallsd  a  nm  and  a  ta|^  almoot 

uaiversally. 
The  fessale  sheep— a  ewe  (often  prononnoed  yoe),  abnoat 

universally. 
Tie  male  Inib-a  rass-lsab,  a  taa-lsiBb,   wsiisfflsmK 

generally ;  and  a  pur-lamh^  in  the  W e»t  af  Engbwd. 
The  fsmala  lamb— a  ewe-lamb^  a  shedai-kMihu  very  geae- 

rally;  a  giinmef4awb»  in  Scotland  and  the  North  oC 

Eugkmd ;  and  a  chilver,  in  the  West  of  Eogland.* 
The  male  at  one  year— a  lamb-hog,  hog,  a  tap-hog,  kaggtt. 

boggariD,  wether-bog,  tag. 
l¥e  female  at  CM  year— a  ewa^eg^a  giiamss  hsg,  aowa- 

ter,  a  sheder-beg. 
LansBs  braQcbt.np  ^  hand— a  cade-lamb,  in  Lincohi,  &c  ; 

and  a  tiddlin,  in  Wilts,  Gloucester,  &e. 
The  male  at  one  and  two  years— a  shearling,  a  shearing,  a 

sheer-hog,  a  sbearReg-wetbcr,  shearhng-top ;  a  diamond 

ia  Seotlaod  j  aad  a  twiotesv  in  Stafloid  and  North  o£ 


Tbe  feaule  sbssp  at  one  and  two  ytars— a  shesriiag-ewe,  a 

twe-tootbed-ewe,  a  theave,  a  gimmer,  a  gimber. 
Older  sheep— a  two-sbear,  a  fooi-tootbed,  or  a  three-shear, 

a  siz-tootbed-ewe  or  wether. 
Tbe  fessala  mbNiag  lambing— a  banett-evs^  gnile^w%  aSd- 

ewe,  gnsst-ewi^  tup-yd£«we. 
The  female  having  slippad  bar  lamb— a  kebbit  ewe,  cast-ewe. 
Aged  and  rejected  females— a  cuU^we,  east-ewe,  shots, 

crones,  crocks. 
2nd.— Names  and  designations  reUting  to  cattle  aa 
used  in  different  districts  : 
Tbe  male  it  csHed  a  boll,  quite  universslly,  <.«.,  short-homed 

boll,  Devon  bull,  Hereford  boll,  Ac.,  Ac. 
Thefemsle— a  cow,  quite  universally,  sbert-bomed  now, 

Devon  oew,  Heieiord  cow,  Aa,ftc. 
The  sMle  calf— a  baU  oalf . 

Tbe  female  calf— a  heifer  cslf,  a  quey  calf,  a  wbye  calf. 
The  male  castrated  calf  1|  years— a  yearling,  a  stirk,  a 

weaned  calf,  a  weanUog,  a  burling,  a  bud,  a  stot. 
The  femsle  cslf  1^  years— a  yearling  heifer,  weaaed  heifer, 

weonel  bsifsr. 
Hie  male  above  1|  to  8  years— a  stesi^abs  a  ba  (Sootland), 

two-year-olds,  tbrsa-yeaxH>ld  steers,  caddockt. 
The  female  above  U  to  8  years— a  heifer,  a  two-year,  or  a 

three-year-old  heifer. 
The  bsrren  fefflsle — a  dry  eow,  did  cow,  forta  cow,  drape 

cow,  gsst  eow,  gelt  eow ;  or  having  missed  ealf,  lease  eow, 

vest  oow,  yule  eow. 
Cattle  aol  having  boms— a  ooost  ox,  dodded  ox,  bammelled 

oow  or  ox,  moued  cow  or  ox,  moil  cow,  mullock  eow,  not 

cow,  powleycoworox. 
Srd. — Names  and  designations  relating  to  horses  as 
used  in  different  districts  : 
The  male  it  called  a  horse,  a  stsllion,  a  eoosar,  a  stoaed 

horse,  an  entire  horse. 
Tbe  fesule— a  mare,  a  nag  mart,  a  cart  mars,  &e. 
The  youag  male— a  oolt  feel,  a  yearling  edt,  a  bog  colt,  a 

stag  colt,  a  two-year-old  colt,  a  tbree-yesr-old  colt,  a  four- 
year-old  horse,  a  gelding. 


*  I  have  not  named  a  tithe  of  tbe  distriots  where  many  of 
tbsiamateraisania  comnmn  us%  nor  have  I  smuasnted  aU 
tbe  names  so  used. 
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Hie  Toanif  female— a  fiUy-foil,  t  yetrling-flUj,  a  two-yetr- 

ol4  filly,  a  three-year-old  fiUy«  a  foor-year-old  mare. 
4th.«^Name8  and  dei]gnations  relating  to  pifi,  u  lued 
in  different  districts : 

Tb»  male  is  called  a  boar,  a  brawn,  a  hog-pig. 

The  fsmale— a  sow,  a  yOt. 

The  young  male,  eaitiated— a  stole  pig,  a  gfont,  a  shot,  a  yolk 

The  young  female,  spayed— a  spayed  sow,  a  dean  cot  aov, 

a  BOW  pig. 
Hie  yonog  female— a  gOt,  a  yoong  sow,  a  hilt,  a  gelt. 
The  birth  of  pigs— a  Utter  of  pigs,  a  fere  or  fsirow  of  pigs, 

a  ferth  of  piffs,  and  pigging. 
The  smallest  of  the  litter— a  reckling,  a  kmte,  a  rat 
The  general  terms  are— bacon  pigs,  porkers,  breeders,  store 

pigs,  gnmters,  piglings,  &o. 
6th. — ^Terms  nsed  in  diflTerent  diftricti  in  driflng  and 
diriotlng  hones  In  work*  &c« : 


To  tkt right.  To  ihi  left,   Togoon,   To  ttop,    TOkoldbaek. 
Happ  1  Hie!  The  name    Wo  I  Hoi  back ! 

Oee !  Come  ather  lof  horse.  .  Whoi !        Con  back ! 

Hanpl  Wynd!       G«4iap!     Stand!        Holdback! 

Hep!  Vttnel         Goon!      Who-ho !    Woa-backl 

Weeoh !  Vine !  Coupeoep!  Whoi  and  Back  I 

Ocebick!  '    Half!  Gee!  the  name. 

Gee.hoorwoa!Halfbaek!  Ishtl         Weyl 
Height  or  Woa! 

Hoite!  Woa  back!  Woi-ope! 

Woot!  Comesgin!  Holt ! 

Gee  woot !      Haw  I 
WoagI  Hanve! 

Woi-hi  1  Coom-yeh ! 

Woi! 

HauTe  woi ! 

Come  hither ! 

Ane-voil 


THE    LONDON,   OR    CENTRAL    FARMERS'   CLUB. 
THE   NECSSSITT   OF  A  UNIFOBM  SYSTEM  IN  THE   SALE   OF   CORN. 


Hm  first  monthly  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Club,  for 
the  prcaeBt  year,  took  plaee  on  Monday  evening,  Febroary  1st, 
at  tke  OUb-Hoiue,  New  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars. 

Mr.  Thomas  Owen,  of  Clapton,  Hnngcrford,  Berks,  presided 
as  Chairman  for  the  new  year,  sapported  by  Messrs.  H. 
Trethewy,  J.  Marshall,  Owen  Wallis,  8.Skelton,B.  P.  Shearer, 
R.  Baker,  T.  C.  Jamse,  N.  G.  Barthropp,  J.  B.  Spearing,  C. 
Howard,  W.  Gray,  J.  Wood,  J.  Wood  (Oioydon),  J.  Creasing, 
ham,  Robert  South,  £.  LitUe^  G.  Smythies,  W.  Bnlloek  We^ 
Bter,  H.  Shotter,  T.  Coogrere,  M.  Reynold^  J.  L.  Morton,  L. 
Pearman,  J.  Tyler,  John  Thomas,  G.  S.  Harrison,  S.  Sidney, 
J.  Marsh,  janr.,  H.  H.  Tatam,  W.  Eve,  W.  CheiEns,  T.  Ham- 
mond, J.  G.  Kuig,  C.  Gorton,  W.  Brown,  E.  B.  Acton,  T.  G. 
Dagg,  &e.,  <fec 

Mr.  Owen  Wallis,  of  Orerstone-Grange,  Northampton,  un- 
dertook to  introduce  the  snbjeet  for  discnsaion :— **  The  neosi- 
sity  of  a  nniferm  qratem  of  weights  or  meanue,  in  tiks  sale  of 
com  end  other  sgriealtnral  piodoce,  thronghoot  England  and 
Wales." 

The  Chairman  said,  in  oeenpyiog  the  ohsir  for  the  fint 
tame,  he  begged  to  ask  the  indnlgenoe  of  the  Clab,  while  he 
oontinned  to  preside  over  its  prooeedings ;  and  he  hoped  he 
need  scsreely  say  that  he  shoidd  use  his  best  endeavours  to 
promote  the  interests  and  prosperity  of  the  Clnb  (eheers).  He 
trosted  that  the  disea^on  of  that  evening  wonld  be  carried 
on  in  that  friendly  spirit  which  had  hitherto  marked  their 
proceedings.  Hie  subject  on  the  card  was  one  of  great 
interest,  not  only  to  the  Club,  but  to  the  community  at  large, 
and  he  hoped  that  they  would  be  enabled  to  arrive  at  a 
dedaion  which  would  guide  the  Legislature  in  a  matter  in 
which  some  alteration  had  long  been  reipiired.  He  would  now 
introduce  Mr.  Wallis,  who  would  proceed  to  open  the  .discus- 
sion, only  adding,  in  contusion,  that  he  felt  great  diflidence  in 
filling  the  chair  which  had  been,  during  the  last  year,  so  ably 
occupied  by  that  gmitleman ;  but  that  he  hoped,  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  members  of  the  Club,  to  be  enabled  to  perform  in 
a  satisfeetory  manner  the  duties  which  had  devolved  upon 
kirn  (eheers). 

Mr.  Wallis  then  roae  and  said :  In  appearing  before 
yon  again  at  so  eariy  a  period  after  quitting  your  chair,  I 
feel  that  some  ezplanation,  if  not  apology,  is  necessary. 
On  several  oecaabns  after  our  discussions  last  year,  1  called 
the  attention  of  the  Club  to  the  anomaliee  existing  in  the 
weights  andmeasuies  by  which  com  is  sold  in  Uie  diflinent 
markets  of  the  kingdom.    My  object  in  doing  so,  I  need 


scarcely  say,  was  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  this  influential 
body;  and  by  means  of  the  publicity  given  to  its  proceed- 
ings in  the  agrionltoral  press,  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
farmers,  com  merchants,  and  millers  to  the  evil,  and  by 
their  united  means  ultimately  to  procure  a  remedy.    A 
good  deal  of  discussion   ensued,  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  consider  what  steps  should  be  taken  by  the 
Club  in  reference  to  the  subject.    At  our  meeting  in  June, 
it  was  thought  Tory  desirable  to  obtain  the  opinions  of  the 
public  on  so  important  a  matter ;  and,  with  that  view,  a 
circular  letter  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  report  of  the 
discussion  for  that  month,  and  in  that  way  sent  to  the 
members  of  the  Club.    It  was  also  forwarded  in  another 
form  to  all  the    boards  of   guardians,   district  farmers* 
clubs,  and  chambers  of  commerce   in  the  kingdom,  and 
replies  to  the  questioM  contained  therein  requested.    To 
this  letter  numerous  answers  have  been  received ;  and  It 
was  thought  desirable  that  the  substance  of  the  opinions 
thus  collected  should  be  brought  before  the  Club  in  a  con- 
densed form,  and  the  whole  subject  again  discussed,  not  in- 
cidentally, as  during  last  year,  but  primarily,  in  order  that 
a  fhU  report  of  the  Tiews  and  opinions  of  the  Club  may  be 
droulated  throughont  the  country.'   Having  been  instru- 
mental in  bringing  the  subject  to  your  notice,  I  was  re- 
quested to  introduce  it  on  this  occasion ;  and  though  I  felt 
assured  that  there  were  many  members  of  your  body  mere 
competent  than  myself  for  the  task,  I  felt  Uiat  I  ought  not ' 
to  refuse,  and  thus  impose  upon  another  a  duty  I  bad  my- 
self declined.    It  was  also  thought  desirable  that  the  dil- 
cussion  shotild  precede  the  regular  meeting  of  Parliament, 
in  order  that  the  oonduaions  at  which  we  may  arrive  should 
receive  any  consideration  they  may  deserve,  in  case  a 
measure  for  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  standard  of 
weights  or  measure  for  the  sale  of  com  and  other  agri- 
cultural produce  should  be  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Commons  during  the  coming  session.    On  thst  account  It 
was  placed  first  on  the  discussion  card  for  the  year,  and  It 
is  for  that  reason  I  again  appear  so  quickly  before  you.    In 
accordance,  thersfore,  with  the  expressed  wishes  of  this 
Club,  I  haye  placed  in  a  tabular  form,  which  will  be 
printed  vHth  this  paper,  the  opinions  of  the  different  gentle- 
men who  have  been  good  enough  to  reply  to  our  questions, 
and  I  pledge  myself  that  they  are,  as  far  as  I  can  gather 
them,  a  fUthfol  tnuuMxipt  of  tkose  opinions  (see  pages  200 
and  201). 
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The  returns  tre  from  eight  members  of  this  Clab,  twentj 
local  farmers*  dabs  and  agricnltoral  societies,  und  sixty- 
four  boards  of  guardians ;  and  on  reference  to  oolnmn  No. 
1»  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  an  entire  unanimity  as  to  the 
desirability  of  abolishing  the  great  diversity  of  weights 
and  measures  at  present  existing,  and  of  establishing 
a  uniform  standard.  This,  though  very  gratifying,  is  only 
what  might  haye  been  expected.  Indeed,  tbe  present 
system  is  altogether  indefensible ;  and  it  seems  perfectly 
marrelloas  that  it  has  been  tolerated  so  long.  Time  has 
been,  when  this  mystification  of  the  many  was  doubt- 
less to  the  benefit  of  the  few.  That,  however,  has  already 
passed,  or  is  rapidly  passing  away ;  and  as  all  concerned 
are  inconvenienced,  and  very  few  profit  by  it,  the  desire 
for  an  entire  change  is  rapidly  gaining  ground.  It  seems 
almost  Heedless  to  dwell  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  further 
than  to  place  on  the  records  of  the  Club  a  list  of  weights 
and  mensures  by  whicb  com  is  sold ;  and  if  it  is  instrumen- 
tal in  bringing  about  their  destruction,  and  in  establishing 
one  only  as  a  standard,  it  will  not  have  azisted  in  vain. 
The  msasures  for  wheat  are  as  follows :  The  last  of  10 
qrs. ;  the  load  of  5  qrs.,  5  bush.,  and  8  bush. ;  the  quarter 
of  8  bushels ;  the  coomb  of  4  bushels ;  the  bag  of  8  boshes ; 
the  boil  of  4  bushels  .and  2  bushels.  The  weights  for 
wheat  are  as  follows :  The  bushel  of  801b.,  751b.,  721b., 
701b.,  «7ilb.,  661b.,  641b.,  631b.,  621b.,  611b.,  and  601b. ;  the 
load  of  4881b.,  2801b.,  and  2611b. ;  the  boU  of  2401b. ;  the 
bag  of  12  score,  11  score  and  101b.,  11  score  and  41b.,  and 
11  score ;  the  barrel  of  2881b. ;  the  windle  of  2201b.;  the 
hobbit  of  1681b. ;  also  by  weight  of  40  stone,  86  stone,  20 
stone,  and  14  stone ;  also  by  48Qlb.,  2241b.,  1901b.,  1401b., 
and  1 121b.  The  measuiw  for  barley  are— iJie  quarter  of  8 
busheb ;  the  coomb  of  4  bushels  t  the  bag  of  3  bushels ;  and 
the  bushel  of  89  quarts  and  88  quarts.  The  weights  for 
barleyaie— 4161b.,  U^b.;  the  boll  of  S201b.;  the  barrel 
of  2241b. ;  the  hobbit  of  X471b. ;  82  stone,  80  stone,  and  12 
stone ;  the  bashel  of  601b.,  56n).,  541b.,  52|lb.„  501b.,  40lb., 
and  381b»  Oau  are  sold  by  the  qr.  of  8  bushels ;  the  bag 
of  3  bushels  J  the  load  of  196  quarts  and  192  quarts  :  also 
by  the  following  weights— The  boll  of  2641b. ;  the  load  of 
2401b. ;  the  barrel  of  1961b. ;  the  hobbit  of  1051b. ;  the  bag 
of  8  score;  the  cwt. ;  the  stone ;  and  the  bushel  of  451b. 
and  401b. ;  and  by  24  stone.  Beans  by  the  qr.  of  8  bushels  • 
the  load  of  5  bushels,  and  of  144  quirts ;  and  the  bag  of  8 
bushels:  also  by  the  following  weights— 3201b.,  2801b.» 
2201b.,  and  1121b.;  by  10  score;  by  88  stone;  the  windle 
of  2201b. ;  and  the  bushel  of  661b.  and  681b.  Peas  by  the 
qr.  of  8  bushels ;  the  bag  of  8  bushels ;  the  bushel  of  631b. ; 
and  the  boll  of  2801b.  Rye  by  the  qr.  of  8  bushels,  and 
the  bag  of  3  bushels ;  and  by  weight  of  8201b.  Tares  by 
the  qr.,  the  bag,  and  the  bushel.  Flour  is  also  sold  by  the 
aack  of  2801b.;  the  pack  of  2401b. ;  the  barrel  of  1961b. ; 
and  the  stone  of  141b,  Indian  meal  by  the  load  of  2401b., 
and  the  barrel  of  1961b.  Oatmeal  by  weight  of  2401b.  and 
1 121b.  Indian  com  by  the  qr.  of  8  bushels ;  and  by  weight 
of  4801b.  and  1801b.  Malt  by  the  qr.  of  8  bushels,  and  the 
load  of  6  bash.  Such  are  tiie  weights  and  measures  by 
which  com,  meal,  and  malt  are  now  sold  in  the  different 
markets  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  fkr  as  I  hare  been  able 
to  ascertain  them ;  but  there  are,  doubtless,  many  others. 
Those  enumerated  amount  to  a  goodly  number,  being,  for 
wheat  alone,  no  less  than  41;  for  barley,  20;  oaU,  14; 
beans,  18;  peas,  4;  rye,  8;  tares,  8;  Indian  com,  8;  malt, 
2 ;  flour,  4 ;  oatmeal,  2 ;  and  Indian  meal,  2.  They  are»  as 
a  wholft.  a  disgrace  to  the  country  in  which  they  exist ; 
•nd  I  hope  shortly  td  hear  the  last  of  ttsii.  «flt(t  at  histoti*  J 


eal  cariosities.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  weights  s&d 
measuEBs  of  other  civilised  countries,  but  should  Csacy  thst 
ours  can  have  no  parallel.  We  have  so  tu  considered  the 
question  u  effecting  eorn,  meal,  and  malt  only ;  but  there  are 
a  host  of  weights  and  measures  for  mest,  batter,  cheesei 
potatoes,  fruit,  key,  strsw,  &c,  slike  perplexing  snd  incon- 
venient, and  therefors  objectionable.  Having  pointed  ont  the 
evils*  we  must  now  consider  what  is  likely  to  be  the  beit 
remedy ;  and  I  hope  the  members  of  this  Club  will  be  resdy 
and  willing  to  set  an  example  to  their  brother-farmers  sad  mer- 
diants  throoghoot  the  kingdom,  by  showing  M  earnest  dispo- 
sition to  submit  to  a  temporary  inconvenieBot  In  order  to  at- 
tain a  great  pohUe  good.  Th«e  oan  be  no  sudi  chsngss  u 
that  we  are  now  eontemplatinf ,  without  a  considerable  aaoont 
ofpersoBslinconTenisnoe;  but  prices  would  immediately  sd- 
just  themselves  to  any  given  standard,  and  in  a  varj  short 
time  we  should  find  the  new  one  qaite  as  eoavtnieat  u  the 
old :  and,  by  being  of  general,  instead  of  only  locsl  ttse,  it 
would  be  infinitely  more  satisbetory.  The  greatest  obstacles 
to  be  oonteaded  with  will  be  local  prsjodieeB.  Each  district 
thinks  its  own  custom  the  right  one,  and  mtkm  a  desperste 
stand  for  its  retention.  There  are^  u  I  bava  shown  to  xon, 
more  than  forty  different  weights  and  measures  in  use  for  the 
sale  of  wheat  alone;'  and  if  there  are  to  be  m  many  battles  in 
the  endeavours  of  each  locality  to  secure  the  foture  use  of  the 
one  it  has  bteu  aocustomedto,  how  small  will  be  the  chsnoss  of 
a  beneficial  resnlt !  Bely  upon  it,  the  ehange  at  which  we  are 
aiming  can  never  be  accomplished  until  those  interested  in  its 
attainment  are  unanimous  in  their  desire  for  it,  and  ready  to 
nsake  saeri6ees  in  order  to  obtain  it.  They  must  also  ssske 
that  desire  known  to  the  Government  in  terms  most  unasi- 
takable,  for  I  believe  no  really  beneflcisl  change  will  et er  be 
made  till  the  Government  takes  the  matter  in  hand.  Aad 
now  let  us  consider  what  that  ehange  should  be.  The  first 
point  to  be  decided  is  this :  Are  we  to  have  a  measure  of 
capaeity?  or,  are  we  to  have  one  or  more  of  weight?  orarewe 
to  have  a  eombtnation  of  the  two  f  If  a  measure  of  cspacity, 
the  imperial  bushel  will  answer  every  purpose;  butifwesdspt 
weight,  we  shall  then  have  to  consider  what  it  shsll  bc^  or 
how  for  it  will  he  right  to  use  weight  and  measure  together. 
In  our  endeavours  to  select  a  new  stsndard  of  measure  by  whidi 
the  sale  of  corn  and  ether  agricultural  produce  shall  in 
foture  be  conducted,  we  must  be  especially  carefol  .to 
select  one  on  which  perfect  relianoe  can  be  placed  for  its 
unerring  accuracy.  Unless  we  do  so,  no  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment will  ensure  its  adoption,  and  no  amount  of  fines  make 
its  use  compulsory.  Now,  does  the  bushel  measure  fulfil 
that  necessary  condition  ?  I  say  most  emphatically  that  it 
doeenot;  and  hence  its  use,  except  in  name,  is  rapidly 
deoUning,  It  is  by  no  means  an  accurate  teat  of  quantity. 
It  was,  in  times  past,  the  best  available  measure  ;  but  thst 
is  no  longer  the  case.  Its  invention  was  probably  coeval 
with  the  flail  and  the  winnowing-fon ;  and  it  would  be  just 
as  wise  to  revert  to  those  implements  for  the  purpose  of 
thrashing  and  dressing  all  the  com  we  gmw,  as  it  will  be 
to  continue  the  bushel  measure  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  quantity  of  it.  With  the  best  possible  inten- 
tions of  d<Hng  right,  the  man  has  never  existed  who  could 
measure  up  a  quantity  of  com  with  it,  however  uniform  the 
bulk  might  be,  without  their  bemg  variations  in  the  weight 
per  sack,  when  tested  by  an  accurate  weighing  machine ; 
and  it  is  very  easy  so  to  measure  it  that  very  lai^e  diSer- 
enoes  will  be  the  result,  and  yet  a  person  oveilookbg  the 
operation  could  make  no  objection  to  the  measure.  In 
trying  the  experiment  the  other  day  with  oats,  we  msde  as 
much  •§  8|lbf.  per  bushel  diffiwsBoe,  and  in  no  isftance 
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Mali  w«  get  two  boikeb  dzaetljr^iOikd  In  weight.  Ihvn 
b«ad  told  bj  «  conhmonluuit  that  it  i«  not  at  all  vmeoBi- 
BOB  to  haTo  corn  dili««red  TaryiDf  at  mooh  as  7  lbs.  the 
•aek  of  4hwheU (  and  ha&eo,  I  repeat,  tti  alneit  general 
diMMe.  I  woold  »ot  dwoU  on  this  point,  b«t  firem  the  to- 
oomftaneo  that  the  inpefial  hnahel  hat  etiU  nany  adTO- 
catea.  Jadging,  however^  6001  the  anawen  to  the  drealar- 
lotter  iarood  by  thie  Ciolsthey  an  greatly  in  theminerity, 
aa  will  be  aeen  by  niBtmrn  to  the  table  of  retame  which 
I  have  drawn  np.  From  thie  it  appeart  that  of  the  mem- 
ben  of  thie  Otnb  fiMir  an  for  meaann  alone,  three  for 
weight  ahme,  and  oae  ftr  meaean  and  weight  oombined. 
Of  the  local  fimnen'olabs,  three  an  for  raeaanre,  ten  for 
weight,  and  fnur  Ibr  meaiwe  and  weight.  Of  the  boards 
of  gnardians,  tweln  an  for  meaean  only,  thirty*iix  for 
weight  only,  and  ten  fer  meaean  with  weight  dedand. 
The  totals  wffi  thenfen  be— for  measnn  alone, nineteen; 
weight  alone,  ferty*iiiae$  and  measan,  with  weight  sUted, 
fifteen.  This  last  is,  in  Ihet,  seUing  by  weight ;  for  if  the 
com  which  is  bongfat  en  these  terms  is  deliTored  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  weight  stated,  aad  of  the  quality 
of  the  sample,  no  qneations  an  aslied  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  meaaon.  I  contend,  Uierefbn, 
that  the  adtooates  of  weight  alone,  and  those  for 
measnn  with  weight  sUied,  ought  to  be  added  together.  The 
totals  wfll  then  be  19  for  measan,  sgaiast  64  isr  weight.  If 
we  tahe  this  as  a  fsir  expiesslon  of  public  opfadoo—and  I 
think  we  cannot  do  othenrise^  collected  M  it  is  from  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom— the  question  of  measnre  u  agaiast  weight 
may  be  coBsidend  as  settled  ia  fstoor  of  the  ktter.  We  will 
next  eOBSider  the  piupiiety  of  selttng  com  by  measnn,  bat 
stadogits  natnnl  weight.  That  this  plsn  is  fcry  eonnaient 
to  many  gentlemen  engsged  in  the  corn  trade,  I  hen  no 
donbt ;  indicating,  u  it  does  in  some  degree,  the  quality  of  the 
com  they  an  buTing.  ^t  on  this  poiot  I  einaot  do  better 
thaa  quote  the  ophnons  of  the  members  of  the  Wiml  Agricul- 
tural Improrement  Society,  u  eipfemed  in  their  my  Tshiable 
npoit  on  this  subject.  They  ssy,  "  That  weight  simply, 
without  such  an  indication  of  the  specific  weight  u  is 
afforded  by  a  statement  of  the  weight  per  measure,  aflbrds 
no  indication  of  qusUty,  your  ooonnittee  uahesitatiDgly 
admit.  But  on  the  other  hand,  they  must  afflrm  that  the 
proper  purpose  of  weight  or  messun  is  not,  and  no? er  has 
been,  to  indicate  qnslity ;  that  the  men  spedfie  gnfity  of 
com  cannot,  hi  en  anrsge  of  cases,  be  taken  to  pnn  its 
▼alue,  in  point  of  qusUty,  withfai  ten  per  cent ;  and  that,  in 
prsctiee,  neither  com  nor  other  agricultural  produce  is  erer 
bought  without  bdog  seen  and  haodled,  either  by  the  buyer  or 
his  agent."  In  this  opinion  I  entirely  concur ;  and  further,  I 
contend  that  the  sellers  of  com  ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to 
incur  the  double  expense  of  messuring  aad  weighing.  But 
then  is  a  still  greater  objection  to  this  plan.  Clootations  of 
prices  can  never  fiilfil  theb  proper  intention,  and  be  of  any 
real  Tslue,  till  they  nfer  to  fixed  and  definite  quantitiss,  and 
these  we  csn  never  have  with  en  erer-Tsrying  stsndsrd.  We 
see  a  price  quoted  u  to  whest  in  a  distant  msrket,  but  we  do 
not  know  whether  it  has  lefersnoe  to  eample  weighing  54  lbs. 
or  66  lbs.  per  bushel,  or  any  intermediste  weight.  The  quo- 
tation  is  therefon  Tslueless,  and  that  considention  skme  is,  I 
think,  an  insapenble  objection  to  sudi  a  stsndsrd.  This  ob- 
jection spplies  also,  with  eqnsl  force,  to  measnn  without 
weight.  We  come  last  to  a  standard  of  wdght,  and  we  shall 
ban  to  consider  whether  it  wiU  be  best  to  han  a  Tsriety  of 
weights,  one  suitable  to  each  variety  of  com,  end  fslrly  rspre- 
aeating  en  imperisl  bushel  of  each ;  or,  whether  we  shsU 
adopt  one  weight  for  the  sale  of  all  com  and  other  agifenltursl 


predace.  u  we  an  psnescty  ina  %a  cfceaee  hstween  t«e  tvo  ' ' 
aadlthiak  it  win  be  fwmd  that  we  em— I  am  stnagiy  of 
opinion  thet  it  wiU  he  amch  better  to  adopt  one  standard  than 
sevenL  Asbetwemthe  buyer  aad  the  seller,  it  must  be  a 
mattsr  of  perfect  iadiflBnnes  what  the  qasatity  is,  so  that  it 
■8  Mly  understood;  and  the  bmto  I  ban  thought  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  stronger  has  beeome  my  couvictioB,  that  it  wiH  be  ' 
aa  immsnss  eonnaience,  and  gnatly  to  oar  adTsntsge,  to  sell 
al  com  and  other  agrieultursl  ptoduee  by  one  weight  oaly. 
If  com  and  meal  of  all  kiads,  bran,  poltsrd,  oneake,  Un. 
seed,  locast  beans,  hay,  stnw,  roots,  Ac,  wen  each  sold 
by  one  weight,  any  one  wsntiag  to  buy  for  feediag 
purposes  woaU  see  at  a  glaace  which  was  best  worth 
pursharing,  without  the  necessity  of  tnublesoen  eal- 
cnbUkBS.  The  adoption  of  one  weight  only,  is 
strongly  adroeated  by  the  Wirral  Agricultural  Society,  the 
Asmriation  of  the  Ltrerpool  Com  Trader  the  Com  £xehsoge 
Association  of  Hall,  the  Hatfceta  Committee  of  the  Town 
OoancUof  Edinburgh;  and  I  ham  also  reoeired  several  letten 
from  gentlemen  rssiding  in  different  parts  of  Eoglsnd,  advo* 
cathig  sueh  a  standard.  Borne  suggest  100  Ibi.  u  a  desirable 
weight,  having  in  view  ftitun  decimal  weights  snd  measures : 
othen  thiak  the  ewt.  better,  haviag  no  faith  in  the  estabhih- 
aunt  of  either  decimal  weights  or  coinsge  in  our  dsy ;  snd  to 
this  opinion  I  also  incline.  Having  all  the  neceisary  weights 
in  use  ibr  carrying  out  a  standard  of  661bi.  or  1121bi.,  I 
should  pnfer  one  of  these,  if  piacticsble.  It  will,  I  know,  be 
urged  that  for  the  purposes  of  the  tithe  commuUtton  and  the 
eora  noU,  it  will  be  absdlutdy  necessary  either  to  adhere  to 
the  imperisl  bushel,  or  fix  upon  a  standard  of  weights  thst 
win  friirly  represent  1^  with  respect  to  eseh  vsriety  of  com. 
I  cannot  imagine  any  great  difficulty  in  this  latter  point,  if 
frirly  and  honestly  set  about  Then  an  numbers  of  millera 
who  ban  the  weight  of  every  load  of  wheat  they  have  pur* 
chased;  and  then  an  com  merchants  snd  others,  who  can  give 
shaflar  evidsnoe.  Hie  weight  per  buihel  being  settled— 
msking  that  the  datum  Ibr  other  calculatioui— I  can  sesrcely 
think  taen  can  be  any  insurmountable  difficulty  in  prepsriog 
a  new  set  of  tithe  tables,  showing  what  rent  charge  shsU  be 
psid  •<**t»'ii«g  to  the  average  price  of  con,  upon  a  fixed  stand- 
ard of  66  Um.  or  113  lbs.,  or  whatever  it  may  be.  I  may  poiiibly 
be  wrdng,  and  we  may  have  to  M  back  upon  weights  npre* 
ssnting  a  bushel  of  each  com.  Ihould  this  be  the  caie,  I 
thbk  it  win  be  a  matter  to  be  regretted ;  but  even  that  wiU 
be  an  imsamir  improvement  upon  the  preaent  state  of  things, 
which  I  trust  win  no  longer  be  tolented.  In  condution,  let 
me  urge  upon  you,  and  aU  others,  the  neceuity  of  thoroughly 
agitatbg  the  question  hi  every  part  of  England,  and  let  each 
market  in  England  aend  petitions  to  Parliament  on  the  sub- 
ject, or  nst  assured  then  wiU  be  no  beneficial  change.  Let 
one  and  aU  leave  sel/  out  of  the  questioo,  not  minding  a  little 
perplexity  hi  having  to  seU  com  by  the  cwt.,  or  lome  other 
such  standard  of  weight.  It  has  been  the  custom  of  Ireland 
for  ages ;  snd  what  is  perfectly  convenient  there,  csn  be 
attended  with  no  very  great  difficulties  in  England,  Scotland, 
Mid  Wsks.  WUh  nspect  to  the  sale  of  barley  by  weight,  I  wiU 
read  the  following  remarks  ftom  a  corntpondent  of  the 
BemmuH  aewspapsr:  "I  perceive  with  satUfaclion  that 
otben  as  weU  aa  myadf  an  dirscting  their  attenuon  to  the 
fhct  that  com,  like  many  other  commodities,  should  be  sold 
thiwughout  the  United  Kingdom  by  weight  alone,  and  not  ac- 
oordhig  to  the  pnaent  aystem  of  selling  by  dry  mesiura.  The 
superiority  of  the  scsk,  in  point  of  accaraey  and  impartiality 
between  buyer  and  seUer,  cannot  be  questioned  ;  and  the  in- 
consistency of  our  buying  coals,  ^  by  pounds  avoirdupois, 
and  com  by  caMi  iMhei,  must  be  cqoaUy  apparent.    AUoW 
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me,  lir,  u  one  who  feds  Mine  interest  in  this  qneetioD,  and 
who  sernestly  wishes  to  see  the  hoshd  measore  superseded  hj 
the  scale  and  balanoe  wbeierer  praetieable.  to  soffgest  that  it 
would  be  most  desirable  for  msltsters  to  boy  not  only  their 
grain  by  weight*  but  that  the  Excise  officers,  in  computing  the 
duty,  should  be  guided  by  weight  alone— or  in  other  words, 
thst  the  maltster  should  be  charged  according  to  the  weight 
of  raw  grain  which  he  intended  to  use,  and  not  upon  the 
gauge  of  the  malt  in  tbe  process  of  making.  It  is  needlsss  to 
dilate  on  the  justness  of  snch  an  assessment  u  I  here  propose, 
or  to  dwell  upon  the  adfantages  which  must  result  from  so 
fur  and  simple  a  practice.  The  maltster  would  be  spared 
much  Texatious  and  unnecessary  injury  to  his  grain ;  the  Ex- 
cise officer  would  be  reUered  of  half  his  labour  and  full  three- 
quarters  of  his  Tigilance ;  and  her  Mqesty's  roTonue  be  greatly 
benefited — first,  by  reason  of  the  extreme  simplicity  of  such  a 
system ;  secondly,  by  the  ease  with  whidi  fraud  Muld  be  pre- 
Tented  and  Excise  regulations  enfbreed ;  and  thirdly,  by  the 
extra  amount  of  duty  that  would  acorue  to  the  Goremment  on 
a  large  quantity  of  lighter  barley  which  would  under  such  an 
arrangement  be  certainly  made  into  malt,  but  which  under 
existing  statutes  oould  not  be  so  employed,  because  it  would 
entail  only  loss  upon  the  manufacturer.  I  do  not  adfocate 
the  instant  abrogation  of  the  law  as  it  now  stands  with  respect 
to  malting,  and  far  less  do  I  desire  to  abolish  the  hesTy  list  of 
penalties,  from  which  the  fail  trader  has  nothing  to  fear,  for 
it  is  a  protection  rather  than  otherwise;  but  I  think  if  her  Ma- 
Jetty's  Board  of  Inland  Rcfenue  could  be  induced  to  consider 
the  subject,  we  might  in  a  short  time  see  maltsters  paying 
their  duty  by  the  weight  of  barley  to  be  wetted,  and  not  by 
the  uncertain  and  clumsy  method  of  the  gauge,  and  still  more 
uncertain  calculations  of  the  exciseman,  from  whose  decision 
there  is  little  or  no  appeal"  If  this  yiew  of  the  question  is  a 
correct  one,  its  adoption  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the 
growers  of  second-rate  barley,  by  causing  a  demand  for  it,  for 
malting  purposes,  which  does  not  at  present  exist.  It  has 
been  suggested  by  the  Louth  Agricultural  Society,  and  also 
by  oihe^  that  this  Club  should  agree  upon  a  petition  to  the 
legislature,  and  forward  copies  of  it  to  other  agricultural  clubs 
for  their  adoption  and  use.  I  think  thii  a  desirable  plan.  I 
will  not  trespass  longer  up>n  your  pstience,  further  than  to 
again  urge  the  absolute  necessi^  of  a  general  and  decided  ex- 
pression of  public  opinion  in  fafour  of  the  change  we  are  ad- 
Tocatiog,  uthe  only  probable  means  of  its  accomplishment. 
I^  me  just  add,  that  since  I  came  here  this  erening  I  have 
receiTed  a  letter  firom  Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  requesting  me  to 
can  the  attention  of  the  Club  to  the  irregularities  of  measures 
which  preraU  with  regard  to  land.  I  have  also  recei?ed  a  com- 
munication of  a  similar  nature  firom  another  gentleman.  A 
land-agent  residbg  in  the  neighbourhood  of  liferpool  says 
that  within  five  miles  of  his  own  residence,  no  less  than  three 
kinds  of  acre  measurement,  are  in  common  use.  First  there  is 
the  sUtute  acre,  of  6^  yards  to  the  rod ;  next  there  is  the 
Cheshire  acre,  of  7  yards ;  lasUy  there  is  the  Derby  acre,  of  8 
yards.  Of  course,  suoh  a  state  of  things  is  yery  perplexing, 
and  urgently  requires  attention.  Haying  made  these  remarks, 
I  sit  down,  thanking  you  all  for  the  patience  with  which  yon 
haye  listened  to  me  (cheers). 

Mr.  R.  B  AKiR  (of  Writtle)  said  it  oould  not  be  disputed  that 
if  one  uniform  system  of  weight  or  measure  preyafled  it  would 
be  much  preferable  to  the  variety  which  now  existed  through- 
out the  kingdom.  The  question  then  was,  whether  weight  or 
measure  was  the  better  of  the  two.  Mr.  Wallis  had  argued 
that  if  weight  were  established  it  would  be  a  criterion  of 
the  yalue  of  grain  that  might  be  estimated  by  persons  at  a 
distance  merely  reading  the  report.    He  (Mr.  Baker)  differed 


from  that  opinion,  fbr  this  retson,  that  weight  had  nothing  to 
do  with  yalue ;  that  quality  entered  more  into  the  computation 
than  either  weight  or  measure,  and  that  wheneyer  a  bargain 
was  msde  the  two  mist  always  operate  upon  the  mind  of  the 
buyer.  In  Chelmsford  market  a  busbd  of  wheat  was  generaUj 
estimated  to  weigh  62  lbs.,  whether  it  was  red  or  white  wheat, 
but  the  yalue  was  essentially  dependent  upon  the  qualify ; 
and  there  were  many  instancfs  where  wheat,  grown  in  parti- 
cular districts  of  the  country,  inyariabiy  made  as  much  as  6s. 
per  qr.,  or  nearly  a  shilling  a  bushel,  more  than  wheat  which 
was  grown  in  other  districts.  Besides,  measure  had  always 
been  the  established  mode  by  which  oom  had  been  sold  in 
this  kingdom  for  sges  put.  The  Winchester  bushel  was  for 
alongtiniethebushdoftheeonntry.  That  was  increased  to 
the  imperial  buahel,  amounting  to  one  thirty-eeoond  psrt  more, 
and  that  bushel  was  now  the  standard  measureof  the  kingdom 
atlarge.  Upon  that  measure  the  tithe  commutation,  com  rents, 
and  duties  of  import  were  based;  and  whereyer  any  other  mea- 
sure existed,  whether  of  weight  or  capacity,  or  of  weight  and  ca- 
pacity combined,  it  was  in  contrayention  of  the  law  of  the  Isnd. 
The  act  of  parliament  directed  that  the  imperial  bushel  should 
be  the  uniyersal  measure;  but  yery  unwisely  a  proyision  was 
tacked  to  one  of  the  dautes,  which  permitted  tbe  continued 
useof  local  measures  in  districts  where  they  had  long  existed, 
and  exempted  them  from  penalties.  This  left  a  loop-hole  fbr 
employing  the  meuores  and  weights  of  ysrious  districts,  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  the  act  had  neyer  been  passed;  but  it  was 
not  to  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  the  Legislature  would  re- 
trsce  its  steps  and  enact  that  certain  weights,  or  measures  and 
weights  combined,  should  supersede  the  measure  established 
by  law.  With  regard  to  the  difficulty  of  deliyering  by 
measure,  all  he  (Mr.  Baker)  oould  ssy  was  that  he  himself 
deliyered  by  messure  all  the  year  round,  and  had  neyer  had 
any  complaint  from  the  miller;  indeed,  there  was  no  reason 
why  there  should  be,  where  people  were  accustomed  to  put  up 
com.  If  a  person  measured  a  bushel  of  oats,  u  Mr.  WaUis 
had  stated,  upon  a  shaky  floor  in  a  granary  or  mill,  or  did 
not  take  doe  precautions,  then  it  was  not  improbable  that  it 
might  make  a  difference  of  8  lb.  in  the  bushel.  But  it  could 
not  alter  the  quality  whether  it  wu  sold  by  measuie  or  weight. 
He  held,  then,  that  eyery  farmer  who  went  into  the  market 
could  preyiously  ascertain  tbe  weight  per  bushel  of  the  oom 
he  had  to  seU.  It  might  be  thought  that  that  wu  an  adyaa- 
tage  which  the  seller  had  oyer  the  buyer ;  it  wu  not  so,  how- 
oyer.  Buyers  could  compute  com  to  the  greatest  nicety,  as 
the  following  anecdote  would  sufficiently  show:  A  eertsin 
miller  msde  a  wager  that  he  would  compute  the  wdght  of  a 
sack  of  wheat  nearer  than  ten  fhrmers  oould  weigh  it,  and  he 
won  the  bet  The  fsct  was,  that  each  fhrmer  weighed  it  in 
his  own  particular  way,  some  with  bad  scales  and  others  with 
steelyards,  and  the  results  could  not  be  depended  upon.  The 
miller's  judgment  wu  so  good  that  he  computed  the  weight 
within  2  lbs.,  and  that  wu  nearer  than  the  farmers  could 
arriye  at  with  their  scsles  and  weights.  This  showed  thst 
notwithstanding  all  the  skill  thst  the  farmer  might  posseis, 
the  dealer  on  account  of  his  great  practice  had  an  adyantage 
oyer  him  in  this  respect.  As  representing  in  that  Club  the 
eutem  district  of  this  kingdom,  where  measure  of  capacity 
wu  universslly  adopted,  he  felt  bound  to  state  that  the  opin- 
ion of  the  fsrmert  in  that  district  wu,  that  meunre  wu  the 
established  principle  on  which  com  should  be  bought  and  sold, 
and  that  their  desire  wu  to  continue  its  use.  If  the  system 
of  wdght  were  adopted,  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  farmers  of 
the  eutcm  district  would  u  easily  fidl  in  with  it,  u  a  firmer 
of  the  west  could  adapt  himself  to  meunre ;  but  it  should  be 
recollected  that  they  who  did  not  posseu  weights  would  haye 
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toinenr  eonndenble  ezpenfd  in  ordertoprocoi*  them ;  whilst, 
oa  the  other  htnd,  the  purehMe  of  a  meMme  would  be  a  very 
trifling  affair  in  comparison.  The  exieting  law  hafing  been 
caaeted  to  recently,  he  did  not  think  that  any  resdation 
which  this  Clob  might  come  to  wonld  induce  the  Legidatnre 
to  alter  it.  In  h/ei,  he  had  airifed  at  the  conyiction,  after 
natozdy  eonndering  the  qnettion,  that  there  was  no  neceerit  j 
lor  an  idteration»  or  any  reason  why  the  imperial  bnshd  shonld 
not  be  the  standard  by  which  all  weights  and  measures  of  com 
shoold  be  adjusted  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Sksi/tom  (of  Sntton  Bridge^  Wisbea^)  said,  haying 
had  considerable  experience  with  regard  to  this  subject,  both 
as  a  lisrmer  and  as  a  corn-merchant— an  experience  extrading 
orer  BMie  than  30  years— he  was  desirous  of  making  a  few 
remarks.  The  necessity  of  haying  a  umiorm  system  was  no 
longer  disputed;  they  all  felt  that  the  crude  and  manifold 
modes  of  selling  com,  which  had  hitherto  prevailed  in  yarious 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  required  immediate  alteration.  As  re- 
garded the  practicability  of  attaining  uniformity,  he  really  saw 
no  insopefable  difficulties,  though  he  must  admit  that  penalties 
were  not  agreeable  either  to  fermers  or  to  the  public  at  large 
(Hear,  hear).  What  was  spoken  of  on  the  card  was  **  a  uniform 
system  for  England  and  Wales."  He  could  not  understand 
why  Scotland  was  omitted ;  in  his  opinion  there  ought  to  be 
uniformity  throughout  the  kingdom  (Hear,  hear).  Moreoyer, 
he  thought  the  principle  of  uniformity  should  be  applied  not 
only  to  all  the  com  grown  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  also  to 
all  the  com  imported  from  abroad,  so  that  the  comparatiye 
yalue  of  the  two  might  be  ascertained  through  the  same 
■sedium.  Mr.  l/fallis  had  alluded  to  the  local  prejudices 
which  were  opposed  to  any  change  of  the  existing  state  of 
things.  Haying  a  yery  extensiye  circle  of  acquaintance  con- 
nected with  the  corn-trade,  he  had  been  in  correspondence 
with  several  gentlemen  on  the  question  under  consideration,  and 
the  result  wu  that  persons  who  bad  been  in  the  trade  many  years 
bad  pronounced  the  object  almost  impracticable.  They  referred 
to  France,  in  support  of  their  view,  and  remarked  that  in  that 
country  the  goyemment,  notwithstanding  all  its  arbitrary 
power,  had  hitherto  failed  to  establish  a  uniform  system.  In 
the  opinion  of  those  gentlemen  u  to  the  impracticability  of 
the  object  he  did  not  concur,  believing  as  he  did  that  if  the 
matter  were  duly  discussed,  were  talked  over  at  market  ordina- 
ries, and  well  considered  in  private,  they  would  be  enabled  to 
arrive  at  a  practical  result  He  could  not  help  here  remarking 
on  the  importance  of  having  an  amended  system  of  taking  the 
com  syerages  (Hear,  hear).  A  friend  of  his,  Mr.  8.  Bandars, 
who  had  had  a  very  long  and  extensive  experience  in  the  com 
trade,  and  well  up  to  all  the  bearings  of  this  subject 
had  suggested  that  no  buyer  should  be  required  to  make  a  re! 
turn  of  any  com  except  that  which  he  had  purchased  from  the 
grower ;  the  reason  given  by  him  for  this  suggestion  being 
that  the  same  com  had  frequently  been  sold  two  or  three  times 
over,  on  a  market  day,  the  charges  upon  it  being  thus  con- 
siderably increased.  Under  the  existing  law,  the  buyer  was 
eompeUed  to  make  a  return  of  all  the  com  bought  by  him,  with- 
out reference  to  the  place  where  it  came  from,  or  the  expenses 
which  might  have  been  added  to  it ;  and  this  was  an  important 
matter  for  those  who  had  to  pay  the  tithe  rent-charge,  or  com 
rents.  He  trotted  that  whenever  a  uniform  system  of  selling 
com  wu  established,  the  subject  of  the  mode  of  taking  the  aye- 
rages  would  not  be  overlooked.  As  regarded  the  question  more 
immediately  before  them,  it  should  be  home  in  mind  that  the 
tithe  rent-charge  was  based  on  returns  made  by  meuure,  that 
the  corn-rents  were  based  on  meuure,  end  that  import  duties 
and  freights  were  also  founded  on  the  ssme  principle.  With 
respect  to  weights,  he  thought  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  sr- 


rive  at  a  sound  conclusion  u  to  what  should  be  tiie  fixed 
weight  for  all  seuons,  for  all  soils,  and  for  all  districts  (Hear, 
hear).  They  all  knew  yery  well  that  the  seasons  made  a  great 
difference  (Hear,  hear).  In  the  year  1852,  his  shipments  were 
generally  made  at  from  671bs.  to  SSlbs.  per  bushel ;  while  in  the 
year  1844,  they  were  made  at  from  68  lbs.  to  64  lbs.  Such 
wu  the  effect  of  the  difllerence  of  seasons.  Then,  again, 
they  all  knew  that  different  soils  gave  difllerent  weights;  and 
hence  he  concurred  in  the  remark  of  Mr.  Baker,  that  weight 
did  not  always  represent  quality.  It  wu  well  known  that 
some  soils  yielded  a  thin-skinned  wheat,  which  though  supe- 
rior in  quality  to  the  coarser  wheat  of  other  soils,  wu  not 
equal  to  it  in  weight  He  fully  agreed  with  Mr.  Baker  in 
reference  to  the  amount  of  ability  and  skill  duplayed  by 
many  persons  who  were  engaged  in  the  com  trade  u 
millers  and  merchants ;  but  he  maintsined  that  u  it 
wu  an  object  with  the  seller  and  buyer  to  carry  on 
their  buinen  to  mutual  advantage^  in  order  that  they 
might  come  together  a  second  time,  it  wu  necessary  when 
wheat  wu  not  in  good  condition  that  the  seller  should  name  a 
given  weight;  otherwise  how  could  the  buyer  form  a  correct 
judgment?  It  wu  impoesible  that  he  could  do  so  from  a 
sample  shown  in  the  market,  when  the  com  wu  out  of  con- 
dition ;  and  it  wu  but  fsir,  therefore,  that  in  such  cawa  the 
seller  should  name  a  weight.  Mr.  Wallis  had  spoken  of  the 
double  expense  of  weights  and  measure.  In  Norfolk,  also 
around  Wisbech,  &&,  it  wu  the  common  practice,  after  the 
com  wu  dressed,  to  order  the  men  to  measure  four  bushels  ; 
and  the  weight  of  theu  having  been  ascertained,  no  further 
meuuring  wu  required ;  the  farmer  went  to  market, 
stating  that  he  had  so  much  com  to  sell  of  that 
given  weight  Now,  he  had  received  yarious  sugges- 
tions with  reference  to  this  subject;  some  to  the  effect, 
that  com  should  be  sold  by  the  ewt,  others  in  fevour 
of  the  imperial  measure,  and  others  of  a  different  nature.  He 
should  be  very  glad  to  eee  a  uniform  system,  more  intelligible 
and  convenient  than  the  present  state  of  things ;  but  the  great 
question  wu  to  what  it  should  be.  The  words  on  the  card  were 
**  a  uniform  system  of  weight  or  meuure."  He  should  greatly 
ol^eet  to  the  re-opening  of  the  question  of  the  tithe  rent-charge^ 
which  had  been  settled  to  tke  satisfeetion  of  all  partiu ;  and  if 
it  were  re-opened,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  clergy 
would,  and  he  muat  uy  very  properly,  come  forwud  to  defend 
their  rights;  while  many  landlords  would  also  become  alarmed . 
His  own  opinion  wu  that  the  imperial  measure  should  be  re- 
tained ;  but  its  use  should  be  enforced  universally,  not  only 
throughout  England  and  Wales,  but  also  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  and  that  all  foreign  con  should  be  inckided  in  the 
operation  of  the  law. 
Mr.  Tiff  AM  observed  that  foreign  com  already  paid  duty  by 


Mr.  Skiuton  continued:  His  own  obecrvaticii  and  ex- 
perience were  in  fevour  of  adherence  to  measure;  and  he 
would  recommend  that  Parliament  should  be  petitioned  to 
enforce  uniformity  by  the  Imperial  quarter  of  8  bushels. 

Mr.  G.  Smtthub  (Marlow,  Leintwardine)  said  he  entirely 
concurred  in  the  able  addreu  of  Mr.  Wallis ;  he  did  not  recollect 
a  single  word  in  it  tnm  which  he  dissented.  In  his  own 
county  he  wu  in  the  habit  of  attending  three  markets,  and  at 
those  three  markets  he  wu  obliged  to  sell  by  different  weights. 
It  wu  all  weight,  not  meuure ;  and  from  his  experience  on  the 
sul]{ject  he  wu  quite  sure  that  in  thou  districts  where  weight 
wu  already  established,  no  legislative  enactment  for  carrying 
out  the  principle  of  measure  could  be  enforced.  Weight  wu 
BO  muce  preferred  to  measure  by  thou  who  had  tried  it, 
that  he  felt  certain  that  the  imposition  of  penalties  could 
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ntftr  isdiM  thoti  wko  had  ktbitatUy  med  thM  faaam 
to  adopt  tho  latttr  in  ita  ataad.  Ha  did  sot  baliefa 
waM  a  dooan  fuman  is  kia  diatriet  who  had  thaia 
departed  firom  tha  old  ayatam  of  aelling  bj  weight  ainee  the 
laat  anaetoMnt  fint  eama  into  operation;  aoaaperior  had 
aaUIng  hj  weight  heen  fbtind  in  pcactioe  to  aelling  bj 
measore.  There  aaemed  to  be  a  general  deaire,  not  onlj  in 
that  rooMy  but  thranghoat  tha  oonntry,  that  aene  uniform 
atandard  ahonld  be  adopted.  The  queation  to  be  deter- 
mined WM  what  tha  atandard  shoald  be ;  and,  aa  aelling 
by  meaaare  had  been  tried  and  foond  wantinf  » he  thought 
all  partiea  mutt  aoon  follow  the  plan  of  aalliog  by  weight. 
He  doubted  whether  the  eonntry  waa  yet  ripe  £or  the 
adoption  of  either  weight  or  measure  aa  a  uaiverBal  ayatem, 
but  be  waa  eonfidant  that  the  diacuasion  of  the  aubject 
would  ere  long  lead  to  a  aatiifiietoffy  deciaion.  Sale 
by  56lba.  or  100  Iba.  would  ha  a  very  oonTonient  mode  of 
aelling.  Either  of  thoae  weights  would  form  a  Tory  auitable 
'  lead  for  one  man,  whereaa  it  waa  impoaaibla  to  aaaart  any- 
tiiing  of  that  kind  with  respect  to  4cwt. 

Mr.  H.  TavnrawY  (Silaae,  AmpthiU)  aaid  it  appeared 
tiiat  whether  they  adopted  a  reaolution  in  fiiTour  of  weight 
or  one  in  favour  of  meaaurt,  they  would  equally  offend  the 
pre)odiees  of  many  distdota  of  the  country  (Hear,  hear). 
They  were  told  by  Mr.  Baker  that  in  Essex  measure  had 
been  adopted  and  acted  upon  for  many  years,  and  had 
prored  perfectly  sotlsfisctory ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
last  speaker  said,  in  eflbct,  that  in  his  part  of  the  country 
parties  would  not  listen  to  a  proposal  to  sell  by  measure. 
It  was  quite  obrioua,  therefine,  that  whaterer  eourae  might 
be  recommanded  by  that  Club,  the  recommendation  would 
meet  with  great  opposition  in  certain  districts.  It  waa  of 
oourie  very  detimble  that  aoma  apeeific  course  should  be 
followed ;  but  he  must  confess  that  the  question  appeared 
to  him  an  exceedingly  difkult  one.  If  they  had  to  start 
afresh,  weight  would  no  doubt  be  geaerally  preferred  to 
measure,  as  being  the  most  easy  and  practicable  system;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  all  commercial  regulatiom  were,  so 
far  as  com  was  concerned,  baaed  on  meaaure,  it  waa  ex- 
tremely qneationable  whether  weight  could  be  unirersally 
aubstituted  for  it.  When  this  subject  was  first  mooted  in 
the  Club,  the  tithe  rent-eharge  aeemed  to  him  to  present  a 
great  obstacle  to  any  alteration ;  and  the  more  he  had 
thought  on  the  matter  since,  the  more  had  he  felt  the  force 
of  that  objection.  The  tithe-rent  being  bated  on  a  bushel 
of  wheat,  if  the  bushel  were  required  to  oojtain  so  many 
pounds,  in  districts  where  the  wheat  was  light  the  farmer 
would  hare  to  piy  an  increased  tithe-rent;  and, in  like 
manner,  the  producer  who  paid  a  corn-rent  might,  under 
certain  circumstances,  be  made  to  pay  a  higher  rent  than 
the  landlord  waa  foirly  entitled  to  receive.  These  ap- 
peared to  him  very  great  obstacles  to  any  alteration  which 
was  to  be  carried  out  everywhere ;  and  he  entertained  very  ' 
strong  doubts  whether  the  Legislature  could  be  prevailed 
upon,  through  any  resolution  which  they  might  adopt  that 
evening,  or  on  any  future  occasion,  to  retrace  its  steps 
(Hear,  hear).  The  imperial  measure  now  appeared  so 
natural— all  the  calculations  eonneoted  with  com  were  so 
much  based  upon  it— that  in  his  opinion  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  upset  it  He  cordially  concurred  in  many  of  the 
remarks  made  by  Mr.  Wallis ;  but  he  saw  much  greater 
obstacles  to  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  system  than 
appeared  to  have  presented  themselves  to  the  mind  of  that 
gentleman  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  H.  Tatam  (Moultan,  Spalding)  must  remind  the 
meeting  that  the  imperial  bushel  consisted  legaDy  of  so 


many  square  inehaa  of  water,  which  waa  to  be  of  a  certain 
heat ;  ao  that  when  they  went  back  to  the  primary  state  of 
aflGurs,  they  found  that  a  bushel  of  wheat  was  constituted 
by  weight.  He  did  not  believe  there  would  be  any  difli- 
oulty  in  arriving  at  a  fiur  average  weight  for  the  whole 
kingdom,  or  in  prevailing  upon  the  Legislature  to  establiah  a 
uniform  ayatam. 

Mr.  S.  SxoKiY  (of  Peckham)  aaid  there  could  not  be  the 
alightaat  doubt  that  the  question  under  discussion  involved 
difficulties,  but  he  saw  no  reason  why  they  should  not  attempt 
to  grapple  with  them.  A  few  years  ago  every  county  had 
a  metropolis  af  ita  own,  and  the  formera  living  in  it  never 
dreamt  of  aending  their  com  to  the  Xiondon  market ;  but  a 
great  change  had  since  occurred,  and  it  was  absuid  to 
think  of  adhering  to  a  system,  simply  because  it  had  pre- 
vailed among  thdr  ancestors.  Here  was  com  sold  in  half- 
a-doaen  different  ways  in  different  districts,  so  that  be- 
tween weight  and  measure  it  seemed  almost  impossible 
to  understand  the  operations  of  the  com  tmde.  Under 
these  drcumstanoes  the  question  was,  how  they  could 
best  attain  uniformity.  They  certainly  could  not  attain 
it  by  each  dwelling  on  the  particular  plans  followed  in 
their  respective  counties,  and  contending  that  theirs  waa 
the  only  plan  that  could  be  carried  out  universally  (Hear, 
hear).  It  was  an  important  fact,  that  wherever  a  ten- 
dency had  been  exhibited  towarda  change,  it  had  been 
in  the  direction  of  weight  (Hear,  hear).  That  was  a  foct 
which  the  advocatea  of  meaaure  could  not  deny,  and  the 
inference  from  which  waa  obvious.  They  had  before  them, 
as  it  were,  that  evening,  the  measure  system  on  the  one 
aide,  and  the  weight  system  on  the  other ;  and  he  hoped 
they  were  not  going  to  separate  without  having  taken  a  step 
towards  telling  the  Legislature  which  of  these  systems  they 
thought  beet  for  the  whole  country  ( Hear,  hear).  They 
might  depend  upon  it  that  if  they  did  not  contribute  to  the 
settlement  of  the  question,  it  would  be  settled  without 
them.  No  one  could  imagine  that  the  present  absurd  state 
of  things  would  continue  very  long.  If  a  resolution  were 
adopted  in  favour  of  some  uniform  system  of  weights,  the 
wide  extensbn  of  the  educational  movement  would  secure 
the  requisite  knowledge  for  carrying  it  out  in  the  schools 
scattered  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Thomas  (Bletsoe,  Bedfordshire)  aaid  he  re- 
garded the  question  under  consideration  as  a  question  of 
weight  or  meaaure.  He  entirely  concurred  in  the  remark  that 
firom  2lbs.  to  Slbs.  more  or  less  might  be  put  in  a  bushel  by  one 
person  than  by  another,  according  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  thing  was  done ;  and,  when  that  was  the  case,  why,  he 
asked,  should  the  imperial  bushel  be  adhered  to.'  For  a 
considerable  time  he  was  not  able  to  deal  with  a  particular 
miller,  because  the  miller  said  his  bushel  was  not  large 
enough  (great  laughter).  Under  these  circumstances  he 
offered  to  send  his  bushel  to  the  county  town,  to  be  tried 
by  the  regular  tester,  with  the  condition  that  he  should 
forfeit  £5  if  it  were  not  trae,  and  the  further  condition 
that  the  miller  should  aend  his  bushel  also  to  be  tested,  and 
forfeit  £5  in  caae  that  were  found  defective.  In  point  of 
fiict,  he  aent  his  own  bushel,  and  it  proved  to  be  perfectly 
correct.  The  miller  then  refused  to  imitate  him  in  that 
respect,  and  the  dispute  was  terminated  over  a  bottle  of  wine. 
It  was  then  agreed  between  them  that  his  (Mr.  Thomas's) 
bushel  should  in  future  represent  a  certain  weight;  and  after 
that  prindpla  had  been  adopted,  he  aold  to  his  firieod  a  large 
quantity  of  ooni,  and  they  went  on  very  amicably.  He  men- 
tioned thia  merely  to  Oluatrate  the  difflcnlty  there  waa  in 
alwaya  making  the  aama  weight  with  the  imperial  bnahel 
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(Umt,kmg).  H«  iMmd  tiMit  tWM  w«t  Tariatioiw'iii  tikfl 
wwfci.  whMh  twtHwm  amoitttMl  to  m  mtflk  u  two  or  thiw 
powMk  Hi  maiatiiaid,  thefol<u%  that  tbt  inptiUl  boib«l 
WM  not  a  (iiir  ataBdaidt  and  that  than  ihoold  bt  aova  wMght 
to  npiaMot  tba  iaptrial  boiba),  at  nmtlj  at  pouibla,  throof b- 
out  Soffland  anil  Walai,  and  al«o  tbroof  hoot  Iialand  and 
SMtiand.  It  wai  admittad,  ba  tbooght,  oa  aU  baadf,tbat 
tbava wai no laiiar  tait tbaodaid  wfigbt  Wbf,  tben*  iboiUd 
not  tba  imparial  butbal  be  ytprnantad  by  a  otrtain  daad 
Mfbt?  Wbatb«tba«taiidardwaicbtBboaldbouit]r,tUtj- 
ooa,  liztj-two  pounds,  or  more,  wai  of  eoorte  a  mattar  for 
oQoaidantaDa;  bnt  ba  tboogbt  that,  on  an  avaraft  of  yaari, 
aislj  ponda  would  ba  found  tba  naarott  to  tba  mark*  Since 
tbe  tmhi$et  wu  ditCMied  latt  jear  be  bad  talun  the  trouble 
to  OMke  uu|uiuet  of  hii  neighbourly  and  of  other  penoni  in 
Tariont  localiticf  ,  at  to  their  opiniona  in  reference  to  thii  mat« 
tar,  and  he  fonad  thet  a  decided  miiiority  of  them  were  in 
tgfmt  of  haTinf  lome  uailorm  weight,  cepreaenting  at  nearlj 
at  pottible  the  imperial  butheL  He  quite  agreed  with  Mr. 
WiOlia^  thet  thit  diOcalt j  of  atetrtainiBg  the  ?tloe  of  wheat, 
from  the  quotatioae  of  euttomtiy  local  weighta  or  meaturet, 
vat  ordiaarily  fu  greater  in  the  caee  el  the  iar«er  than  in  that 
of  the  eora-Dierehant  and  the  miller.  The  latter  alwaja  had 
their  Reedj-feekoDtrt  with  them,  and  could  toon  arrive  at  a 
oerreet  ettimate  of  Talue«*«  matter  often  of  ooaiiderable  diffi* 
eolty  to  the  producer,  For  thete  rettooi»  he  wat  of  opinion 
that  the  etttblithment  of  a  nnilSora  weight  would  be  the  bett 
eettleeMQt  of  thit  vexed  unpftiwu 

Mr.  Paoo  (Qatfield,  Hertt)  obaerved  thet,  with  the  ex* 
caption  of  the  latt  tpeaker,  no  penon  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
diecottion  had  atated  whether  he  had  himtelf  bought  or  told  bf 
weight  or  bj  meaturt.  When  he  firat  went  to  Mark  l^me  to 
boj  com,  he  aaked  the  weight  per  boahel,  but  could  oeyer  get 
any  one  to  tell  it;  and  thia  wu  an  impediment  to  tranaao> 
tiont.  Por  the  latt  tercn  yeart  he  had  ne? er  bought  in  any 
way  except  bj  meaave^  with  a  guaranteed  weight ;  and  he 
was  of  opinion  that  meaanre  ahould  be  retained,  it  being  left 
to  the  buyer  and  aeller  to  make  their  own  bargain  with  re- 
apett  to  weight  (Heart  hear).  In  fifty  quartert  of  eatt  he 
had  deducted  u  much  u  lix  abillinga  and  tixpenee  for  tixty- 
aix  poundt  of  deficient  weight.  The  Norfolk  plan  teemed  veiy 
fiur  dealing,  and  on  the  whole,  be  thoui^ht  the  ute  of  the  im- 
perial boihel,  accompanied  with  a  guaranteed  weight  at  be- 
tween buyer  end  aeller,  wat  the  bett  ayatem  that  could  be 
adopted;  and  he  bcliered  that,  practically,  anch  a  ayatem 
would  not  interfere  with  the  tithe  rent-charge,  the  duty  on 
importationa,  or  any  eziating  airangement. 

Mr.  LiTTLs  (LandhUl,  Chippenham)  aaid,  having  adopted 
the  plan  Just  deaeribed  by  Mr.Dagg,  be  begged  to  aay  be  had 
found  it  very  advantageoaa  to  him  ae  a  £umer.  In  bia  own 
county — Wiltahire — it  waa  very  much  the  practice  for  farmert 
to  combine  a  goarantecd  weight  with  the  imperial  bnahel,  and 
it  waa  a  practice  which  had  generally  proved  very  aatiafactory 
to  all  concerned.  He  really  believed  that  it  waa  the  beat  aya- 
tem that  could  be  ettabliahed  aa  a  uniform  ayatem,  and  the 
bett  compromite  that  could  be  effected. 

The  Rev.  C.  T.  Jamxs  aaid  it  was  important  to  remem- 
ber that  the  tenor  of  the  act  of  Parliament  wat  decidedly 
against  weight,  and  in  favour  of  measure.  It  wat  only  by 
an  addendum^  as  it  were,  to  the  act— an  addendum  which 
aeemed  to  have  been  introduced  inadvertently — thatfiurmert 
were  enabled  to  tell  bv  weight.  He  ahould  be  heartily  glad, 
if  it  were  practicable,  that  all  com  was  sold  by  weight,  bo- 
cause  in  the  arrangement  of  our  animala,  we  ahould  then 
more  largely  feed  by  weight ;  but  he  could  not  overlook  the 
manifett  intention  of  the  Legislature.  The  5th  and  6th  Will. 


ly.  abolished  the  uge  (^  all  local  and  cnttomary  meaturet. 
Thia  was  done  in  the  6th  elaute,  u  followt :  "  And  be  it 
enacted.  That  from  and  after  the  pasting  of  thit  Act  the 
Meature  called  the  Winehetter  Bnshel,  and  the  laneal 
Measnie  called  the  Scotch  BU,  and  dU  local  or  ctuUmutry 
Mcaturca,  thdU  U  abolUhedi  and  eyery  person  who  thall 
sell,  by  any  Denomhiation  of  Measure  other  than  One  of 
the  Imperial  Measurei,  or  tome  Multiple  or  tome  aliquot 
Part,  tuch  as  Half,  the  Quarter,  the  Eighth,  the  Sizteentht 
or  the  Thirty-second  Parts  thereof,  shall,  on  Conviction,  be 
liable  to  a  Penalty  not  exceeding  the  Sum  of  Forty  ShU* 
Ungt  for  erery  such  Sale.'*  Those  words  he  could  easily 
understand.  But  then  came  a  proviso  in  the  same  clause, 
which  wat  inoonsistent  with  what  preceded  it :  ^  Provided 
always,  that  nothing  herein  contained  thall  prevent  the 
Sale  of  any  Articles  in  any  Veisel,  where  inch  Vessel  it 
not  represented  as  containing  any  Amount  of  Imperial 
Measure,  or  of  any  fixed,  local,  or  customary  Measure 
heretofore  in  nte."  Thns  the  second  part  of  the  clause 
nullified  the  first,  and  gave  a  tanotion  to  ttlling  by  weighty 
which  waa  not  contemplated,  probably,  when  the  act  waa 
patted.  The  8th  daute,  which  wat  alto  a  very  important 
one,  was  as  follows :  ^  And  whereas  lome  Articles  hereto- 
fore told  by  Heaped  Measure  are  from  their  Site  and 
Shape  incapable  of  being  ttricken^— the  use  of  the  word 
**  stricken**  was  very  significant,  as  showing  that  Parlic* 
ment  intended  all  salee  to  be  made  by  measure— *' and  from 
their  Nature  and  Quality  may  not  be  oonyeniently  told  by 
Weight:  Bt  it  therefore  enacted,  That  aU  tuch  Articlea 
may  henceforth  be  told  by  a  BndielMeatare,**  &c  Again, 
in  the  16th  claote.  Parliament  taid :  **  And  be  it  enacted. 
That  in  Scotland^  from  and  after  the  pasting  of  thit  Act» 
the  Fiar  Pricet  of  all  Grain  in  erery  County  thall  be  ttmck 
by  the  Imperial  Quarter,  and  all  other  Retnrat  of  the 
Prices  of  Grain  shall  be  aet  forth  by  the  same,  withomt  any 
Reference  to  any  other  Measure  whatsoevw;  and  that  any 
Sheriff  Clerk,  Clerk  of  a  Market*  or  other  Person  who 
shall  offend  against  this  Provision  shall  forfeit  a  Sum  not 
exceeding  Five  Pounds.*^  Notwithstanding  this  enact- 
ment, the  greatest  divernty  still  prevailed  in  Scotland. 
He  (Mr.  Jamee)  had  himself  resided  and  occupied  land 
vrithin  reach  of  four  market-towna,  in  erexy  one  of  which  a 
distinct  system  of  purchase  and  tale  prevailed.  Such  di- 
versity wat  very  inconvenient  and  injurioot  to  Uie  teller, 
wat  very  perplexing  to  the  merchant,  was  firanght  with  evil 
consequences  to  the  miller  and  the  baker,  and  was  in  nu- 
merous instances  very  unjust  and  dbtresaing  to  the  hard- 
working and  meritorioos  poor  (Hear,  hear).  He  held  in 
his  hand  a  letter  from  a  miller,  which  i^^>eared  to  him 
deserving  of  attention.  The  writer  said:  ^* There  is  a 
general  complaint  that  fiuners  do  not  delirer  as  sample. 
Wheat  weighs  firom  65  to  521b.  per  bushel ;  and,  in  oonse* 
quence  of  its  being  mada  a  certain  weight,  it  is  impossible 
to  discriminate.  The  buyer  is  deprived  of  the  hett  guide^ 
the  naiurai  weifkt.  The  argument  that  disputes  would 
arise,  is  not  a  business  view  of  the  question :  we  hsve 
abundant  cause  of  dispute  now.  It  is  evident  that  baiigains 
by  wdght  make  the  teller  carelett  and  the  buyer  lett 
strict.  If  the  seller  deliver  the  bulk  inferior  to  sample,  of 
course  the  buyer  is  prejudiced.  It  is  meet  decidedly  an 
indirect  permission  to  do  to,  if  the  com  is  made  a  certain 
weight :  it  is  a  premium  for  slovenly  management.  I  see 
fiumers  generally  make  the  sheaves  too  large ;  and  in  two 
or  three  days,  the  com  b  removed  to  the  bam  or  rick. 
The  consequence  is,  the  first  six  months  after  harvest, 
English  wheat  will  not  make  a  good  laok-fionr ;  and  miUert 
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are  obliged  to  hare  reeonne  to  strong  Baltic  or  other  fo- 
reign wheat,  at  a  cost  of  generally  5t.  to  15s.  a  quarter 
more  than  home-grown.  The  winnowing  also  is  generaUy 
▼eiy  carelesslj  done.  Now,  I  beliere  this  ctreleesness  if 
indaced  in  a  grett  degree  by  the  BtUhg  fty  weighty  which  I« 
therefore,  protest  against  as  an  injory  to  the  miller,  more 
so  to  the  bsker  and  the  poblic,  and  a  national  disadfantage. 
The  imperial  bosheU  with  a  gnaiantee  of  the  natural 
weight,  is  the  best  goide ;  and  if  the  weight  if  not  stated, 
we  nse  oar  judgment;  and,  if  foolish  enough  to  over- 
estimate the  quality  or  weight,  it  is  no  foult  of  the  seller. 
We  should  then  buy  inferior  quality  at  its  relatire 
ralue;  and  the  tithe  would  be  foirly  charged,  with 
a  uniform  measuro  throughout  the  kingdom.**  In 
these  remarks  he  entirely  concurred.  In  conclusion,  he 
would  obserre  that,  so  long  as  such  an  anomalous  clause 
as  the  6th  clause  of  that  act  continued  on  the  statute-book, 
there  could  be  no  uniform  system ;  and,  in  his  opinion,  they 
should,  at  all  eyents,  petition  the  Legislatttro  not  to  con- 
tinue to  stultify  itself  by  a  clause  so  inconsistent  with  the 
manifest  intention  of  the  act. 

Mr.  Acton  (of  the  Tsmple)  stid,  there  eoold  be  no  doubt 
from  the  torn  the  discussion  had  taken  that  measure  was  the 
prominent  mode  of  selUng  com  in  the  Esstcm  and  Western 
counties^  whilst  veight  seemed  to  prerail  in  the  Northern  and 
MidUnd  districts,  and  although  he  sgreed  with  Mr.  Sidn^tbat 
there  ought  to  be  some  uniformity  in  London  to  guide  other 
msrkets,  owing  to  the  rapid  ad? anees  of  steam  transit,  he 
should  Tote  with  Mr.  Baker  and  the  wiie  men  from  the  Eatt 
tn  an  improved  measure.  We  had  lately  heard  much  of  one 
great  social  evil,  which  was  Tery  dilllcultto  deal  with;  but  not 
so  with  another  one  which  hinged  on  this  question,  vis,  the 
prostitution  of  common  honesty  towards  the  poor  and  needy,  in 
many  of  the  districts  arouadLondon,  and  especially  intheonehe 
resided  in— CambenrelL  Now,  if  a  deputation  went  up  to  the 
Government  in  this  matter,  he  would  suggest  that  a  more 
general  supervisioa  of  weights  and  measures  shoold  be  enforced 
than  at  preaent,  and  that  the  fair  day's  wages  for  a  fair  day's 
work  which  that  Clab  wished  to  enforce,  should  not  be  frittered 
away  by  the  iniquities  which  now  daily  took  place  in  poor  neigh- 


The  Chairman  said  he  had  only  a  few  words  to  offer  in  clos- 
ing the  discossion.  Like  Mr.  Baker,  he  wu  very  sorry  to  differ 
from  Ids  firiMid  Mr.  Wallis;  but  he  must  dsdare  that  he  wu 
certainly  in  fkrour  of  measun  which  had  prevailed  in  hisown 
county  (Berkshire)  for  a  Tcry  long  period.  He  had  no  wish, 
indeed,  to  deny  that  what  Mr.  Skelton  advocated,  namely, 
measure  with  a  guaranteed  weight,  might  be  an  improvenent 
on  measuro  alone,  and  lie  thought  such  a  system  would  be 
generally  acceptable  in  his  own  county.  Having,  however, 
made  numerous  inquiries  in  the  district  to  which  be  belonged, 
he  was  convinced  that  while  then  would  be  no  objection  to 
the  system  which  Mr.  Skelton  advocated,  there  would  be  the 
stongest  objection  to  the  simple  use  of  a  standard  weight. 
'  Not  only  are  the  tithe  rent-charge  and  c(nn  rents,  but 
all  the  valuations  which  took  place  throughout  the  country 
were  baaed  on  measure,  not  on  weight ;  and  be  was  sure  that 
talnen  would  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  arriving  at  correct 
eondnsions  if  weight  were  substituted  for  measure.  Moreover 
thruhing  and  other  opentions  of  the  fhrm  were  regulated  by 
measure ;  and  he  thought  the  establuhment  of  measure  as  a 
universal  rule  would  interfere  far  less  with  all  existing  cus- 
toms than  the  establishment  of  a  standard  weight.  He  quite 
agreed  with  precedmg  speaken  as  to  the  desirablenrst  of 
adopting,  if  practicable,  some  uniform  atandard  for  the  sale  of 
corn  (Hear,  hear). 


Mr.  Wallis  then  replied:  Notwithstanding, he  said, all 
that  he  had  heard  to  the  contrary  that  evaniag,  he  was  still 
of  opinkB  that  weight  was  §u  prsfoaUe  to  measure  as  a 
unifiMa  systsB ;  and  if  there  wen  to  be  any  change  at  all,  it 
was  of  eoorae  deairabk  that  it  shoold  be  a  change  to  the  best 
systsB  that  eoold  be  adopted.  The  msioiitj  of  persons  in- 
terested in  the  matter  were  manifsstly  in  fSsTOor  of  weight, 
which  was  in  very  many  ^aeea  entirely  superseding  msasors. 
fThat  Mr.  Skelton  advocated  was,  in  f net,  selfing  by  weight. 

Mr.  SuiffON  obesrved  that  it  was  a  onifbcm  weight  that 

heo^eefodto* 

Mr.  Walus  eontinned:  The  boshd  varied  wHk  ahnoet 
every  sample;  and  to  can  it  a  standard,  thenfote,  was  altogether 
a  mistake.  It  was  quite  certain  that  the  country  eoold  not 
now  go  back  from  weight  to  measure,  and  thersAne  if  then 
were  to  be  a  uniform  system  it  must  be  based  on  weight. 

Considerable  discussion  ensued  as  to  the  form  in  wbidi  the 
question  at  issue  should  be  submitted  to  the  meeting. 
Ulthnately, 

Mr.  Wallis  proposed,  and  Mr.  B.  Wibstib  seoonded, 
the  following  resolution  :»**  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
meeting  that  a  standard  of  weight  is  prefcrahle  to  a  standard 
of  measure." 

Mr.  Skblton  moved,  and  Mr.  Lntlb  seoonded,  the  follow- 
ing amendsMnt :— >**  That  all  aeUers  and  buyen  of  com  in  this 
kingdom  should  come  to  the  eondnsion  to  petition  Parliament 
to  enforce  a  uniformity  of  measun  of  8  imperial  boaheU." 

The  amendment,  after  having  been  seoonded,  was  put  firom 
the  diair,  whan  18  hands  wen  held  up  in  fiivonr  of  it,  and  18 
against  it.  The  chairman  then  gave  hia  casting  vote  in  favour 
of  the  amendment,  and  the  effiset  of  this  was  of  course  to  carry 
it  As  the  original  reedution  involved  the  same  question  u 
the  amendment,  and  had  virtnaUy  been  negatived,  it  wu  not 
aubmitted  to  the  meeting. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Wood,  aeconded  by  Mr.  Thomis, 
of  Bletsoe.  thanks  were  voted  to  Mr.  Wallia  u  the  introdoeer 
of  the  question  which  had  been  discussed. 

Mr.  Walus,  after  acknowledging  the  eompUment,  cx- 
pressed  his  regrst  that  the  decision  of  the  Club  on  the  subjeet 
which  he  had  brought  forward  was  not  in  accordance  with  the 
opinions  of  the  minority  of  farassn  and  com  sscrdiantSy  adding^ 
that  he  waanot  without  hope  that  the  time  was  not  far  distant 
when  a  very  different  view  woold  be  taken  of  the  matter,  even 
in  that  room. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Gebt,  aeeonded  by  Mr.  Walus,  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  Chairman ;  and,  after  a  brief 
response  from  that  gentleman,  the  meeting  separated. 


HALE8W0RTH  FARMERS'  CLtJB^The  memben  of 
this  Club  have  been  engaged  in  an  interesting  discussion  on 
the  ''  Principles  of  Rating."  The  question  was  introduced  m 
an  able  speech  by  Mr.  J.  Hewlett,  of  Wisset;  and  the  dis- 
cussion which  ensued  extended  to  oonsiderable  length.  We 
must  content  ourselves  with  recording  the  following  resdla- 
tion,  which  was  unanimously  adopted :  '<  That  the  principles 
of  nting  having  undergone  a  lengthened  diacussion,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  memben  preeent  that,  in  order  to  aecnre  one 
uniform  rete,  as  prescribed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  the  aevenl 
boards  of  guardians  throughout  the  country  should  be  vested 
with  foil  powen  of  correctbg  not  only  any  inequalitiea  which 
may  be  presumed  to  exist  as  between  parbh  and  parish,  but 
also  as  between  their  respective  unions ;  and  further,  that  all 
poor-ntes  should  hereafter  be  levied  and  made  by  the  anthori- 
tiea  ao  constituted,  instead  of  by  the  diffierent  diurchwardens 
andc 
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The  difflculties  to  be  encoantered  io  arriying  at  any 
nni^nrm  system  of  Weight  or  Measure  in  the  sale  of 
com  were  Tery  forcibly  illustrated  at  the  February 
meeting  of  the  Farmers'  Club.  Of  coarse,  the  great 
adTantage  of  a  central  body  like  this  is,  that  it  combines 
the  opinions  and  experience  of  almost  every  part  of  the 
country.  The  uses  of  such  a  power  could  never  be 
more  apparent  than  when  applied  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  subiect  here  brought  under  dis- 
cussion.  Any  merely  local  Society  —  be  it  a  district 
Club,  a  Board  of  Guardians,  or  a  Corn-market 
Committee  —  would,  and  have,  most  probably, 
made  very  short  work  of  such  a  question. 
They  would  just  resolve  and  recommend  in  accordance 
with  their  own  habits  and  practice.  Let  the  uniform 
standard  be  their  own ;  let  everybody  come  round  to 
this,  and  then  we  shall  do  very  well.  At  the  London 
Club,  however,  nearly  every  man  represented  a  dis- 
^iet,  and,  more  or  less,  a  system  of  his  own.  Indeed, 
ire  really  believe  that,  when  at  last  a  definite  motion 
had  to  be  put,  there  was  scarcely  a  member  present  but 
who,  had  the  opportunity  been  allowed  him,  would 
have  proposed,  amended,  or  suggested  something  a 
little  different  from  that  of  his  neighbour— A  neighbour, 
he  it  understood,  sitting  in  the  next  chair  to  him  at  the 
meeting,  but  coming  from  quite  another  quarter  of  the 
kingdom.  It  is,  we  must  repeat,  such  component 
parts  as  these  which  give  peculiar  value  and  importance 
to  the  proceedings. 

Under  these  circumstances  Mr.  Owen  Wallis'  well- 
arranged  tables  and  careful  series  of  results  told  by  no 
means  so  strongly  as  might,  perhaps,  have  been  ex- 
pected. It  appeared  to  signify  very  little  what  the 
Dolgelly  Union  or  the  Arundel  Farmers'  Club  thought 
about  the  matter,  as  everybody  came  manifestly  pre- 
pared to  think  for  himself.  Mr.  Wallis,  in  Act,  did 
not  read  the  digest  of  evidence  we  give  in  our  report. 
With  Yery  sound  discretion  he  contented  himself  with 
stating  what  the  tendency  of  this  was,  and  how  thorough- 
ly he  agreed  with  the  minority.  Bverybody,  as  a  rule, 
insisted  on  the  necessity  of  uniformity,  either  of 
weight  or  measuro;  while  a  far  greater  number 
of  the  opinions  thus  collected  wero  recorded 
in  favour  of  sale  by  weight  In  the  discussion,  on  the 
contrary,  the  proponderance  was  the  other  way.  The 
two  most  able  and  suggestive  of  all  the  speakers  who 
fbllowed  the  introducer  of  the  subject  wero  Mr.  Robert 
Baker  and  Mr.  Spencer  Skelton,  and  both  these  advo- 
cated a  measure  of  capacity ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
more  general  recognition  of  our  present  standard,  the 
imperial  bushel.  There  is  no  doubt,  either,  but  that 
the  addresses  of  these  two  gentlemen  had  considerable 
effect  upon  the  audience,  and  that  they  are  mainly 
responsible  for  the  conclusion  arrived  at.  Figuree  and 
tables  do  not  go  for  much,  on  occasions  like  these;  but 
a  good  plain  argument  is  sure  to  make  its  way. 

When  the  Central  Club,  during  the  past  year,  took 
up  this  question,  certain  of  the  leading  members  re- 
aolved  themselves  into  a  special  committee.  The  open- 
ing of  Mr.  Wallis'  address  will  show  what  steps  they 
took  to  put  themselves  in  communication  with  the 
country,  while  his  paper  may  be  regarded  as  embody- 
ing the  sense  of  this  correspondence.  Previously,  how- 
ever, to  issuing  their  circular,  the  committee  started 
with  two  propositions,  which  they  severally  moved, 
passed,  and  eventually  embodied  in  their  public 
eiter.     The  first  of  theae  formally  declared,  **  That 


a  uniform  system  of  weight  or  measure  for  the 
sale  of  com  is  desireble."  The  second  stated  more 
definitely,  "  That  this  Special  Committee  feels  justi- 
fied, firom  the  communications  received,  as  well  as  from 
the  opinions  expressed,  in  recommending  the  sale  of 
com  by  weight  as  the  best  means  of  establishing  uni- 
formity of  system  in  the  sale  of  agricultural  produce." 
Now,  it  will  be  found  from  the  conclusion  arrived  at 
on  Monday  evening,  that  a  general  meeting  of  the 
members  have  corrscted  this  opinion  of  their  com- 
mittee. In  the  face  of  the  increased  evidence  in  favour 
of  weight,  a  migority,  with  the  Chairman  to  head  it, 
have  declared  themselves  in  open  council  for  the  im- 
perial busheL  This  is  pretty  sure  to  be  regarded  in  many 
diflbrent  ways— as  stultifying  what  has  already  been 
done— opposed  to  the  general  feeling  of  the  country, 
and  so  forth.  There  was  some  little  demur  as  to  the 
order  in  which  the  resolutions  were  put ;  but  consider- 
ing that  Mr.  Skelton's  amendment  was  clearly  car- 
tM,  we  do  not  see  much  to  complain  of^  It  ^ould 
be  raplained  that  many  members  had  left  before  the 
division  took  place;  not  that  we  think,  had  this  been 
asked  for  earlier,  would  there  have  been  any  other  re* 
suit 

We  shall  venture  even  a  little  beyond  this,  in  saying 
that  we  see  nothing  whatever  to  complain  of,  in  such  a 
termination  to  the  proceedings.  We  consider  it  to  have 
been  the  most  practical  determination  that  the  Club 
could  possibly  have  arrived  at  We  believe  that, 
if  in  our  generation,  we  are  to  have  any  uniformity  of 
system,  it  will  be  accomplished  only  by  the  imperial 
busheL  We  have  some  reason  for  thinking  that  if  the 
Government  does  interfere,  in  answer  to  the  wishes 
of  the  country,  it  will  be  only  to  more  rigidly  en- 
force ito  own  standard.  We  are  very  sanguine  that 
by  such  a  means  the  obiect  is  feasible.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  measure  of  weight  is  positively  hedged  in  with 
obstacles.  The  Government  will  not  merely  have  to 
ignore  the  principle  it  has  so  fiir  maintained,  but  to 
upset  and  revolutionize  with  this  many  a  subsequent 
measure  engrafted  upon  it  There  is  tiie  Tithe  Com- 
mutation Act,  riding  easily  and  pleasantly  at  last— all 
to  be  done  de  novo.  There  are  our  com  rents,  and  so 
forth,  all  to  be  firesh  arranged.  And  there  are  the  many 
districts— in  the  majority,  as  we  imagine— which  are 
now  accustomed  to  the  imperial  bushel,  and  the  fact  of 
eight  bushels  making  one  quarter,  to  be  untaught,  and 
then  schooled  over  again,  by  the  same  master ! 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  go  very  minutely  here 
into  the  merits  of  the  two  systems.  The  de- 
cussion  will  show  that  much  may  be  said,  for 
and  against  either.  A  fiurmer's  man,  according  to  Mr. 
Wallis'  experiment,  cannot  measure  up  a  bushel  of 
com  twice  alike— so  much  for  measure ;  while  by  Mr. 
Baker's  story,  a  miller  can  guess  nearer  to  the  weight 
of  a  sack  of  corn  than  ten  farmere  can  actually  wc%h 
it  to— so  much  for  weight.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the 
better  plan  would  be,  as  is  now  often  done,  to  combine 
the  two,  and  deliver  a  bushel  of  com  of  a  certain 
weight.  Call  this  what  we  may,  a  measure  of  capacity 
or  of  weight,  it  has  the  recommendation  of  going  for 
its  fixed  standard  to  the  already  acknowledged  one 
of  the  country.  By  such  a  path  we  might  hope  to 
fljid  our  way  out  of  this  difficulty.  By  any  other  we 
fear  we  should  only  become  involved  in  a  labyrinth 
that  few  would  care  to  help  us  to  explore. 

In  the  hands  of  onr  mlera  this  resolution  of  the 
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Farmers'  Clab  should,  in  short,  be  a  strong  and  ready 
weapon.  The  whole  country  demands  uniformity; 
and  when  you  gather  together  the  delegates  of  the  whole 
country,  who  offer  you  eyidence  quite  as  valuable  as 
that  you  would  obtain  by  the  slow,  tedions  process  of  a 
committee,  what  do  these  ask  you  to  do  ?  Is  it  the 
dangerous  or  costly  experiment  of  a  new  system  ?  Is 
it  something  that  the  people  know  little  of,  and  that 
they  will  taka  to  with  pnmortionately  Uttle  likiog  ? 
Tlie  bnywm  md  sdlers  of  com 


NotMng  of  the  kind.    Tlie 

simply  request  that  you  wilf  be  good  anovgh  to 
stand  by  your  own  act.  You  have  said  there  shonld 
be  an  imperial  bushel  by  which  all  soeh  transactions 
should  be  regulated.  Granted.  We  are  willing  to 
obey  the  law  if  you  are  only  ready  to  enforce  it.  There 
is  ftn  old  joke  against   a  certain  ooanty  member 


who  drew  up  a  most  meritorious  measure,  but  who 
forgot  to  insert  any  penalty  for  its  non-obseryance.  In 
this  instance  the  Cramers  of  the  bill  would  iq>pear  most 
carefully  to  have  *'  provided  always"  that  people  should 
not  use  the  imperial  bushel  without  (her  cared  to. 

We  shall  obtain  no  uniformity  by  such  half-measnres 
as  these.  What  the  country  simply  wants  is  **  the  Bill, 
the  whole  Bill,  and  nothingbut  the  BilL''  Let  the  question 
be  argued  as  it  will,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  we  are 
becoming  more  anid  more  accustomed  to  the  imperial 
standard ;  and  its  general  enforcement  would  be  attended 
with  little  inconvenience  or  annoyance.  Comparatively, 
there  is  no  other  such  a  means  so  ready  to  our  hand; 
and  we  cannot  bdp  thinking  that  the  Farmers*  Club 
resolution  will  stand  aa  a  tolerably  good  finger-poit. 
It  points  to  the  WM  way  aod  tiM  sb^test* 


ON  THE  TRANSFUSION  OF  BLOOD  IN  THE  HORSE, 

Bt  Mb.  James  Fabbbll,  V.  8.  to  thb  LoBD-LiEVTSNAZfT  and  Conbtabulabt  foecb  in  Ibbland. 


Dttriog  the  autumn  of  1856,  and  spring  of  1857»  an 
epidemic  preraikd  in  and  about  Dablin ;  indeed,  I  beliere,  all 
Ofer  Irdtnd,  to  a  greater  or  lets  extent ;  which  at  its  outset 
pitiented  the  leading  features  of  infloenta,  bat  of  a  low 
typhoid  ehtncter;  it  was  mncfa  more  pnvdnt  along  the 
etatern  coast  than  on  the  weitera,  or  m  the  midland  eonntiee. 
In  Dablin  it  waa  very  fatal,  and  in  moat  of  the  caaei  which  I 
wai  called  on  to  ace  I  found  intenae  debility,  which  in  some 
mttancea  had  oome  on  within  a  few  houra  after  the  diaeaae  had 
first  manifeated  itadf.  Horaea  were  aeeo  to  eat  their  food  in 
the  morning  with  every  appearaooe  of  health  and  good  apirita, 
and  before  erening  th^  were  found  reating  against  the  aide  of 
their  aublea  Cor  support ;  ao  rapidly  had  debUity  fbllowed  the 
first  lymptoma  of  the  diieaae. 

With  all  these  caaaa  the  principal  difBenlty  waa  to  support 
the  strength,  watching  at  the  aame  time  oloaely  the  symptoma 
which  manifested  themuhes  aa  the  caie  prograased.  Some- 
times  the  urinary  organa  became  afViicted,  and  repeated  eficns- 
tioni  cauaed  the  patient  to  sink  rapidly.  In  otherathe  bowela 
were  involred,  and  to  audi  an  eitent  aa  to  resemble  bad  eases 
of  cholera  in  the  hnman  aubfeet ;  but  the  worat  forma  of  thia 
diaeaae  that  I  witneaaed  were  thoae  in  which  the  animals  had 
been  bled  previoualy  to  my  baring  aean  them.  With  thoae 
cases  which  had  not  been  bled,  I  had,  in  treating  them,  an 
average  amount  of  anoceaa;  but  in  moat  of  those  that  had,  I 
am  bound  to  admit,  I  waa  by  no  meana  ao  fortunate.  I  found 
that  everything  I  could  do  to  reatore  the  vital  powers  wu,  m 
the  majority  of  caaea,  uaclesa,  sad,  aave  in  the  instance  of  aome 
youDff,  viforona  horaea,  colUpae  aet  in  within  a  few  houra  after 
the  abatraecion  of  the  blood. 

I  gave  a  fUr  trial  to  all  the  usoal  remedies.  In  eases  where 
influeoaa  had  anumed  a  typhoid  form,  and  in  which  the  lead- 
ing aymptoflsa  were  a  feeble,  thready  palae,  quick  and  laboured 
breathing,  cold  eztremitiea,  clammy  mouth,  drooping  eyelida, 
utter  nroatration  of  atreogth,  and,  in  abort,  the  usnsl  symptoms 
of  collapse,  capedally  anch  aa  had  been  reduced  to  this  state 
by  loea  of  blood,  or  by  exceaaive  purgation,  I  waa  generally 
unanceessfal.  Biseoursged  by  repeated  faUnrea,  I  detcrmhied 
to  try  the  effect  of  '<  tranafnrion,"  believing  it  to  be  a  not  un- 
natural rMtorative,  eapedallyin  cases  where  the  improper 
abstraction  of  blood  hsd  superinduced  the  symptoms  above 
aUadedto. 

To  enable  me,  thersfors,  to  |pve  this  operation  a  feir  trial, 
I  oommenced  a  aeriea  of  ezperunents,  ao  u  to  diaoova  the 
aimpleat,  aafeat,  and  moat  effectual  method  of  conveying  blood 
from  one  animal  into  another:  I  firat  tried  the  tranafhsion 
ayringe,  which  haa  been  used  by  medical  practiUonera  for  thia 
purpose ;  but,  whether  from  want  of  akill  m  ita  uae,  or  from 
aome  defect  in  the  instrament  (which  had  been  recommended 
to  AM  aa  one  of  the  beat),  or  from  aome  other  eauae,  I  cannot 
teU.  but  certain  it  is  I  waa  m  no  esae  ao  aucceasftil  with  it  aa  I 
was  with  a  more  aimple  apparatna.  I  fencisd  that  the  blood 
Ipstmnehof  ita  vitality  by  being  saposed  It  almospherie  so- 
Uoo,  and  also  by  its  being  forced  and  oomprMsed  within  the 


cylinder  of  the  instrument  These  impressions  as  to  theesuse 
of  fkilnre  induced  me  to  undertake  aeveral  experimeata,  with  a 
view  to  the  construction  of  an  instrament  whidi  would  ftilfU 
the  requisite  indications,  vis.,  to  sUow  the  blood  to  pais  freely 
from  the  vein  of  the  healthy  into  that  of  the  dissased  subjeet 
without  eoaiing  hi  eontaet  with  the  atmosphersb  and  without 
altsrstion  of  its  tsmpeiature.  I  at  length  adopted  aa  exceed- 
ingly simple  apparatna,  which  may  be  described  in  a  few  words. 
It  oonsista  of  an  india-rubber  tube  aome  two-and-a-half  feet  in 
length,  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter—that  ia.  about 
the  calibre  of  the  vein  in  the  adult  horse.  To  either  end  of 
thia  is  fitted  a  silver  tube,  curved  somewhat  like  a  ayphon,  ao 
that  the  end,  which  is  slightly  rounded  at  the  point,  might  be 
passed  easily  into  the  vein,  both  tubes  being  exactly  alike.  A 
narrow  sine  or  thi  trough  is  rsquired  to  contain  hot  water,  ia 
which  two-thirds  of  the  tube  should  bs  hassersed  during  the 
time  thst  the  blood  is  lowing.  This  completes  the  apparatus, 
sad,  being  prepsied,  and  the  horsss  resdy,  held  by  ssaistattt8» 
the  jugular  vein  of  the  healthy  horae^  from  which  the  anpply  ia 
to  be  taken,  may  be  opened,  and  into  it  one  of  the  ailver  tnbea 
carefully  passed,  point  upwards,  ao  u  to  receive  the  current  of 
blood  as  it  flows  back  from  the  head ;  the  operator  holding 
the  other  end,  and,  having  preriously  opened  the  correa- 
ponding  vein  in  the  patient,  he  should  wait  tin  the  current 
18  passing  freely  down  the  tube  firom  the  healthy  horae,  and 
then  bring  it  in  contact  with  that  which  ia  now  flowUig  slowly 
firom  the  patient ;  he  ahoold  pass  the  end  of  the  tube  earefiil^ 
into  the  vein,  point  downwards,  by  which  meana  the  poasi* 
bility  of  any  air  getth^^  into  the  tube  ia  avoided.  The  quan- 
tity to  he  transfused  is  readily  aacsrtained  by  watehbg  the  a- 
presaion  of  the  eyea,  and  noting  the  pulse  carefully.  So  long 
u  there  ia  no  dilation  of  the  pupils,  and  ao  long  aa  the  heart's 
action  ia  not  very  much  affected,  the  Mood  may  be  allowed  to 
flow  on  unintenruptedly ;  but  aa  aoon  as  the  pupils  become 
dilated,  it  is  neoessarv  to  lessen  the  supply  gradually,  by  com- 
pressing the  tube  with  the  finger  and  thumb.  If  the  dilata- 
tion dissppear  after  a  minute  or  two,  the  blood  may  be  again 
allowed  to  flow;  but  if  it  hiereases,  fhrther  tranafuaion  mnat 
be  atopped,  or  otherwiae  iqjnriooa  eonseqaencea  will  reault. 
In  the  caaea  of  two  aniaiala  which  I  purchased  for  the  pnrpoes 
of  experiment,  I  purposely  sUowed  the  blood  to  flow  after  the 
dilststion  of  the  pupil  had  maniflBsted  itselC  ia  order  that  I 
might  see  the  result ;  and  I  found  it  to  incraaae :  and  in  one 
of  the  caaes,  after  winking  both  eyea  three  or  four  tisMa  in 
rapid  succession,  the  horae  reared  up,  and  fell  back.  In  the 
otoer  case,  I  forced  tHe  blood  in  from  an  india-rubber  enema 
bottle.  The  pnpila  first  became  atill  more  diUted,  the  breath- 
hig  very  quick  and  difllcolt :  the  eyea  aaaumed  a  wild, 
agonised  look ;  and  the  animal,  with  a  audden  bound  forward, 
fell  dead.  I  hsd  my  finger  on  the  artery  during  the  entirs 
time,  and  observed  a  grsat  unstesdiaess  snd  flattoiag  of  the 
pulse,  which  increased  in  frequency  until  the  instant  bsfbse  he 
feU.  In  the  first  of  these  oases  I  did  not  fores  the  blood  into 
the  vein,  but  sllowed  it  to  flow  until  I  perceived  the  injurious 
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cffeeta  on  the  hone.  He  tottered  end  fell,  but  in  a  short 
time  recoTerad,  end  wu  wilked  back  to  hit  itable.  He  died 
in  the  eonrte  of  the  niffht ;  and,  on  examining  hit  head  next 
daf ,  I  found  considerable  congestion  of  the  brain.  The  tube 
used  for  tbeae  experiments  transferred  about  three  qusrts  of 
Uood  in  eight  minntet— at  least,  to  might  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that,  when  used  as  a  syphon,  it  ptsaed  three-and-a- 
half  quarts  of  water  (and  a  Utile  tea  of  oil)  from  one  T€Mal 
to  another  in  that  time. 

In  one  of  my  anoeesiful  easet,  phUbiHt  inpenraned  both 
in  the  healthv  and  diseased  horse.  I  think  I  am  correct  in 
saying  that  this  disease  is  by  no  means  so  likely  to  occur  in 
bones  as  in  human  bciogs,  and  is  eertainly  not  so  formidable ; 
bnt,  neverthdesa,  I  am  ignite  tore  that  it  may  happen  as  a 
eooeeqnence  of  the  operatioa,  if  the  instmvent  be  not  kept 
aempnloosly  dean,  and  also  if  great  eare  be  not  taken  in  its 
iBtrodnctioa  into  the  Tcin.  Hsrinf,  from  these  and  other 
experisMota  not  necessary  to  detail,  determined  on  the  mode 
of  operating  most  hkeiy  to  be  snocessfbl,  I  shall  now  proceed 
to  atate  the  result  of  foor  cases  in  which  I  have  operated,  and 
which  I  think  I  may  look  upon  u  having  been  followed  with 
entire  success.  In  three  of  the  cases,  the  patients  had  been 
bled  a  short  time  previous  te  my  having  seen  them,  and  were 
80  much  weakened  that  thej  conld  scarcely  waUc  In  the 
fourth  case,  a  drastic  purgative  had  been  administered, 
causing  snper-pnigation  and  great  prostration  ol  streo^h. 
In  each  of  the  four  cases,  the  condition  of  the  pstient 
waa  so  similar,  that  the  description  I  have  already  given 
may  answer  for  all.  Having  selected  a  healthy  youdg 
horse,  from  which  to  obtain  the  blood  to  be  transfused*  I 
opened  the  jugular  vein  in  the  patient  and  in  the  healthy 
subject ;  and  having  inserted  the  tube,  as  before  describea, 
into  the  vein  of  the  nealthy  horse,  I  placed  the  Inida-rubber 
tube  in  the  tin  trough  containing  the  hot  water  to  maintain 
its  temperature,  and  the  other  curved  tube  into  the  descending 
portion  of  the  vein  in  the  patient.  As  soon  as  the  current 
irom  the  healthy  horse  had  completely  expelled  all  atmos- 

Slieric  air,  ^e  instrument  being  thus  arranged,  the  blood 
owed  freely  from  the  vein  of  one  horse  into  that  of  the 
other  in  an  unbroken  current  The  average  quantity  of 
blood  transfused  in  each  of  these  cases  was  about  three 
qnoarts.  I  observed  no  particular  symptoms  to  fbUow  from 
the  transfusion,  until  two  quarts  or  more  had  passed  from 
the  healthy  to  the  diseased  subject  \  but  as  soon  as  about  that 
quantity  had  flowed,  there  appeared  to  be  produced  an 
amount  of  stimulation  indicated  by  an  increased  action  of 
the  heart  \  at  the  same  time  the  pupils  began  to  dilate, 
and  the  countenance  evinced  an  anxious^  expression.  My 
former  experiments  led  me  to  vratch  with  great  care  the 
progreisive  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  and  I  deemed  it  expedient 
in  each  case,  when  this  symptom  was  well  developed,  to 
compress  the  tube  so  as  to  diminish  the  current  and  allow 
the  transfusion  to  proceed  more  gradually  and  slowly. 
Occasionally  I  almost  completely  interrupted  the  current 
until  the  subsidence  of  this  symptom ;  and  I  found  that, 
when  about  three  quarts  had  been  transfused,  any  addi- 
tional quantity  was  followed  by  unpleasant  symptoms, 
which  indicated  the  necessity  of  stopping  the  operation. 
On  removing  the  tube  and  closing  the  vein,  all  symptoms 
of  irritation  gradually  subsided :  and  the  pulse,  from  being 
rapid  and  irritable,  became  slower,  stronger,  and  fuller, 
gradually  approaching  the  healthy  standard. 

In  each  of  these  four  cases  the  reaction  was  steady  and 
progressive.  The  natural  warmth  of  the  extremities  was 
gradually  restored ;  and  in  the  course  of  ten  or  twelve 
hours  the  patient  presented  other  equally  unmistakable 
symptoms  of  amendment,  such  as  returning  appetite,  more 
quiet  and  steady  respiration,  cheerfulness  of  countenance, 
and  a  willingness  to  move  about:  from  this  point  there  was 
a  gradual  improvement,  and  in  a  short  time  they  were  pro- 
nounced cured. 

I  Jhave  been  induced  to  submit  these  few  remarks,  much 
less  with  a  view  to  record  any*  little  success  I  may  have 
bad  in  performing  the  operation  myself  than  with  a  hope 
that  others,  fur  more  capable,  will  take  up  the  matter  and 
test  it  thoroughly ;  for  whatever  obstacles  and  objections 
there  may  be  to  its  ]>erfoniiance  in  the  human  subject,  there 
are  none  to  prevent  its  becoming  a  moqt  valuable  agent  in 
▼eterinary  science.— Dnittn  ^Qimterly  Journul  of  Medktil 
Science, 


MR.   POPPY,    OF  WITNESHAM. 

TO  THl  EDITOR  OF  THB  IPSWICH  JOURNAL. 

Dbar  Sir,— Tbe  letter  which  I  enclose  was  addressed  to 
me  at  the  Orundisbogh  Farmers'  Club,  on  Monday  last,  and 
read  at  the  meeting.  The  members  who  were  present  were 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  a  subscription  should  be  imme- 
diately entered  into,  hi  behalf  of  Mr.  Poppy,  and  they  thought 
it  advisable  that  his  ease  and  elaim  to  tha  symfsttf  el  the 
agrieultursl  eosMMuity  sheald  he  maie  kaowa  thnmgh  the 
eolumns  of  yow  JmniO^  tht  Bt^oUs  ChrmkU,  aad  the  Mmrh 
LawtBrngrem, 

I  felly  conoer  in  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Biddell,  and  I 
earnestly  hope  that  steps  will  be  immediately  taken  to  assist 
the  worthy  promoter  of  agricultural  progress. 
I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

G.  D.  BlOHAV. 

Tki  aparrwft  Nett,  Jan,  27, 1858. 

Mt  drar  Sir,— May  I  beg  of  you,  as  president  of  the 
Grnndisburgh  Farmers'  Club,  to  lay  before  tiie  meeting  the 
present  position  and  dreumstances  of  Mr.  Fbppy,  of  Witne- 
sham,  and  his  dalms  to  the  sympa^y  of  those  who  have  been 
interested  m  the  prosperity  of  agricultnra. 

Forty-five  years  ago,  and  long  afterwards,  no  msn  did  more, 
nor  hsrdly  any  half  so  mueh,  in  propottion  to  tbehr  means,  as 
he  did,  to  promote  the  general  eoltivaiioa  of  Swede  turaips 
and  maagoki  wortsel-*proved  now  to  be  the  most  valuable 
roots  iatroduoed  in  farsung  within  living  memory.  I  remem- 
ber the  exertions  he  made,  year  after  year,  to  convince  farmers 
of  the  value  of  beet  roots.  He  set  the  example  of  growing 
them  in  his  fields.  He  induced  persous  (mjself  amongst 
others)  to  send  stock  upon  his  lend  to  eat  them,  to  prove  their 
value.  He  distributed  seed  in  several  counties,  and  wrote 
about  them  in  pamphlets  and  newspapers;  and  I  believe  the 
general  |[rowth  of  swedes  and  beet  in  this  county  was  many 
years  earlier  on  aooonnt  of  Mr.  Poppy's  exertbns  to  bring  them 
bio  noties.  I  never  heard  of  the  white  Belghim  eszrots  till 
they  were  brought  firom  that  eountiy  (or  Fiaoee)  by  Mr.  Poppy 
•many  years  ago  (probably  upwards  of  thirty).  His  expen- 
ments  and  publications  on  securing  Swede  turnips  from  flies, 
procured  him  a  gold  medsl  from  an  eminent  distant  agricul- 
tural assodstion.  Upwards  of  thirty  years  ago,  he  urged  the 
advantages  likely  to  arise  from  country  fisnuers*  dubs,  and  was 
chairman  and  prineipal  manager  of  the  first  established  ia  this 
oounty— that  at  Ashbodung— from  whence  arose,  direetly  or 
indirectly,  those  of  Frsmliogham,  Haleswortb,  Harlsston,  and 
others,  which  bad  the  advantage  of  his  correspondence.  His 
experiments  and  writings  to  preserve  young  turnips  from  flies, 
and  his  examination  of  expedients  that  have  been  tried  to 
efTeet  that  purpose  during  the  Ust  thirty  or  forty  yesrs,  de- 
serve notice ;  but  particularly  his  recently  proving  (so  fsr  as 
two  or  three  years  are  proof)  that  drilling  only  two  or  three 
rows  of  thick  mustard  will  effectually  preserve  a  whole  field  of 
young  turaips  from  flies.  This  discovery  is  eatirdy  Mr. 
Poppy's;  and,  assuming  it  to  be  eflfootive,  is  of  iaeslcniable 
vdue  to  the  fsrmmg  interest.  He  has  never  had  an  inteiested 
motive  in  what  he  has  done,  beyond  the  vidithat  othsn  might 
profit  by  his  experience. 

Under  these  circumstances  may  I  beg  that  you  will  propose 
to  the  meeting  some  moderate  subscription  for  him,  and  pro- 
mote that  object  in  any  way  you  may  think  advisable.  Mr. 
Poppy  is  now  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  and  his  wife  nearly 
eighty.  They  are  living  in  a  cottage,  respected  by  all  who 
know  them,  upon  very  small,  precarious  means,  insufficient  for 
the  common  requirements  of  comfortable  humble  life. 

My  stste  of  hedth  prevento  my  rendering  you  any  asdstanee 
in  forwardmg  the  object  I  have  mentioned,  but  I  shall  be  happy 
to  reodve  any  contiibotioa  which  ssay  be  forwsvded  to  me  for 
Mr.  Poppy's  benefit.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  some  of 
your  mfluentid  friends  may  oo-operato  with  you  in  getting  up 
a  subscription  as  the  reward  of  merit  for  Mr.  Poppy,  in  a  wider 
drde  than  the  respectable  dub  over  which  you  preside. 
I  am,  my  dear  Sir^  with  every  respect, 
Yours  sinoerdy, 

Planford,  Jem.  25, 1858.  Arthur  Biddili^ 

[We  need  not  ssy  that  we  shsll  be  happy  to  do  anythmg  in 
our  power  to  promote  the  object  of  Mr.  Bidddl's  letter."- 
EpitorFab,Maq.I 
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FARMYARD    DUNG:     PREPARATION    AND    APPLICATION. 


No  inbjeet  in  the  Ttried  eoone  of  agrienltare  ob- 
trudes a  more  general  notice,  or  deserree  a  more  im- 
portant ooniidmtion,  than  the  application  of  farmyard 
dung.  The  artide  it  produced  on  all  landi  on  which 
grains  grow  and  animals  are  kept,  and  is  the  most 
efficacious  of  all  manures  that  are  yet  known.  It  is  a 
mixed  body  of  straws  and  excrements,  urinary  and  solid, 
possening  the  quick  action  of  the  latter  substances,  and 
the  more  durable  qualities  of  the  former  materisls.  All 
other  manures  are  brought  from  foreign  places,  and 
purchased  by  a  ready  cost ;  farmyard  dung  is  daily  pro- 
duced, and  of  a  constant  repetition.  The  use  is  Tsried 
and  of  a  great  vslne,  aud  the  application  is  no  less  im- 
portant. 

An  approTod  and  long-continued  mode  of  prqMuing 
farmyard  duns  prcTails  in  the  celebrated  turnip-growing 
Border  oounnes,  of  placing  the^contents  of  the  cattle 
yards  in  square  piles  about  six  feet  in  height,  in  the 
corner  of  the  fields  to  be  planted  with  green  crops. 
The  yards  are  concave  or  dish-shaped,  retaining  and 
spreading  the  moisture  equtUy  over  the  mass,  and  sup- 
plied wiUi  straws  that  absorb  idl  the  moisture  from  raiiM, 
snows,  aod  urine.  The  contents  are  carried  out  at  two 
different  times  during  winter,  and  no  pressure  is  allowed 
on  the  piles,  except  Uie  weiglit  of  one  or  two  persons  to 
spread  the  materials  evenly  and  thinly  over  the  heap, 
in  this  condition,  a  fermentation  reduces  the  heap  into 
a  saponaceous  mass  for  use  in  May  and  June,  and  in  a 
condition  that  is  easily  divided  by  hand-forks,  well 
moistened,  and  from  which  the  heat  of  fermentation  hss 
in  most  cases  nearly  altogether  vanished.  Much  bulk 
is  lost  by  this  mode  of  preparation,  but  it  is  reckoned  the 
best  for  the  use  of  green  crops. 

Having  been  educated  under  the  above  system  of 
preparing  fSumyard  dung,  I  practised  the  mode  with 
the  usual  success  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In 
later  years  I  sdopted  another  mode,  from  tl^  observa- 
tion of  a  very  large  loss  of  bulk,  and  from  a  wish  to 
use  a  fresher  condition  of  the  dung.  At  any  times  of 
convenience  during  winter,  the  contents  of  the  yards  are 
carried  to  the  green-crop  fields,  and  laid  in  aheap  slop- 
ing at  both  ends,  over  which  the  carts  pass  to  deposit 
the  loads,  and  over  which  the  materials  are  spread  evenly 
and  thinly,  in  order  to  mix  the  substances,  and  that  no 
part  remain  in  a  dry  state.  The  consolidation  from 
the  pressure  of  the  carts  prevents  the  fermentation  of 
the  hea]),  which  is  formed  at  convenient  times,  from 
November  to  the  month  of  April,  and  later  when  the 
yards  are  duly  moist  and  the  straws  thinly  used.  Pota- 
toesare  the  first-  planted  green  crop ;  and  about  ten  days 
before  the  dung  is  requireid  for  use,  the  heap  is  turned 
over  with  forks,  laid  loosely  togetb^,  and  the  lumps  well 
broken,  and  the  dry  outside  of  the  heap  thrown  into 
the  middle  of  the  new  aggregation.  A  very  active  fer- 
mentation immediately  commences,  which  is  prevailing 
during  the  deposition  of  the  dung  in  the  drills,  which 
are  immediately  reversed  and  the  seed  sown.  This 
mode  produces  frdly  equal  if  not  superior  results  to  the 
first- mentioned  preparation:  it  sffords  a  larger  bulk,  and 
more  convenience  in  forming  the  heaps  at  different  times ; 
while  the  former  requires  to  be  done  at  one  time,  or  not 
at  distant  periods. 

For  some  considersble  time  past,  I  have  doubted  the 


fSermentation  of  fSumyard  dung,  having  had  freshly- 
voided  faeces,  carried  from  the  cow* shed,  laid  into  drills 
for  turnips,  which  were  a  superior  crop  to  the  parts  of 
the  field  treated  with  fermented  dung.  This  result  hap- 
pened on  severs]  occasions,  constituting  a  fsct,  frt)m  a 
majority  of  similar  results.  In  order  to  facilitate  the 
application  of  fresh  dung,  I  have  long  ago  recommended 
that  all  straws  for  litter  should  be  cut  into  short  lengths 
by  the  thrashing  mtchinery,  and  that  the  dung  be  mixed 
with  the  prepaiod  turnip-lands  by  contrary  workings  of 
Finlayson's  hsrrow,  and  raised  into  ridglets  by  one 
Airrow  of  the  common  plough,  in  which  the  seeds  are 
sown  by  the  common  two- drill  machine,  or  with  a  por- 
tion of  bones  or  guano  by  Homsby's  drop  drill.  This 
practice  will  sup^sede  the  fermenting  heap  of  frrmyard 
dung,  and  remove  the  objection  of  lone  straws  not 
covering  into  the  ground,  by  cutting  into  wort  lengths. 
The  fseoes  and  &ort  straws  will  be  convenient  for 
Chandler's  liquid  manure  drill,  when  Mr.  Kemp's 
theory  hu  advanced  into  a  more  general  notice. 

The  application  is  most  excellent  of  farmyard  dung  as 
a  top-dressing  of  young  grass  seeds ;  and  for  that  pur- 
pose, the  fresh,  strswy  condition  is  preferable.  The 
crops  of  clover  are  largelv  increased,  and  also  the  fol- 
lowing crops  of  wheat.  I  have  long  ago  suggested  that 
the  farmyard  dung  generally  applied  on  bare  clay 
fallows,  for  wheat,  be  applied  u  a  top-dressing  on  the 
young  wheats,  in  March,  by  means  of  moveable  timber 
railwsys  placed  on  the  ground.  Dut,  most  unfortu- 
nately, now-a-days,  no  opinion,  theory,  idea,  or 
suggestion  meets  with  any  notice,  except  it  emanates 
from  a  society  or  a  dub.  Individusls  languish  in  ob- 
scurity, and  are  held  in  insignificance. 

The  use  of  food  being  to  produce  caloric  to  plants  and 
organic  bodies,  the  chtef  consideration  is,  how  to  apply 
the  manures  u  food  for  that  purpose,  and,  in  order  to 
yield  that  element  in  the  least  expensive  msnner  and 
most  ample  quantity.  I  wholly  disMUt  from  chemistry 
— that  rotten  dung  is  more  efficsdous  than  fresh  dung  : 
weight  for  weight,  and  quantity  for  quantity,  the  latter 
must  prevail  in  the  abundance.  The  many  statements 
made,  of  chemicsl  agendes  and  transformations,  are  of 
small  account. 

With  regard  to  covered  and  uncovered  feeding-stalls, 
the  former  may  suit  in  certain  places ;  but  in  the  ma- 
jority of  situations,  the  straw  could  not  be  reduced 
without  the  rains  and  snows  that  fsll  in  the  yards ;  and, 
under  the  covered  sheds,  the  want  of  moisture  produces 
a  dry  putrefaction.  Even  with  the  present  open  yards, 
mudi  difficulty  is  experienced  in  redudng  the  straws 
into  an  impregnated  condition  with  rain  and  urine. 

I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  an  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Baker,  of  Writtle,  nor  do  I  know  his  appearance  from 
sight ;  but  I  have  ever  admired  the  sound  and  enlight- 
ened judgment  displayed  by  him  on  all  practical  sub- 
jects, and  the  strong  sense  that  he  brings  to  bear  on  the 
reveries  of  cognste  auxiliaries.  These  aids  are  but 
puny,  shallow,  and  evanescent ;  apt  to  dassle  and  de- 
cdve,  to  bewilder  and  mislead;  and  often  noisy  as  the 
tinman's  trade.  An  enlightened  practioe  must  lead  and 
confirm.  J.  D. 
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KENNINGTON    AGRICULTURAL  AND   CHEMICAL   COLLEGE. 

tSCTURES   ON   THE    OBNERAL   PHENOMENA  OF   THE    EABTH,   HAYING    REFERENCE   TO   THE 
PRODUCTION   AND   MAINTENANCE   OF   ORGANIC   LIFE. 

BT   OHAELBS    JOHNSON,    BtO^    PROVS880B   OF    BOTANY,   GUY'S    HOSPITAL. 
Lbctubb   XIIL 


WUk  the  minuter  fiorms  of  the  Alft  are  eontinnaUy  em- 
plojed  in  preparing  their  aqattie  abode,  whether  lea  or  river, 
iodd  lake  or  turbid  pool,  for  the  detelopmcnt  of  higher  grades 
ot  Tegetable  life,  paralld  creations  on  the  Und  are  equally 
aetiw  to  a  rimilar  end,  working  alike  unaeen,  and  eren  un- 
■napected  in  the  earliett  fulfilment  of  their  functions.  These 
are  the  Lichens,  the  first  in  our  elastification  of  terrestrial 
plants,  and  the  natural  precursors  of  the  groups  which  follow 
OB  the  scsle.  The  cause  of  their  first  appearanee,  in  any  par- 
ticnlsr  locality,  is  as  much  of  a  mysteryio  the  human  obsenrer 
as  is  that  of  their  aquatic  brethren ;  though,  as  in  the  ease  of 
the  latter,  their  after-propagation  ia  the  result  of  laws,  the 
action  of  which  is  generally  recognised  in  vegetation  of  a 
higher  grtde,  boweycr  insufllcient  theory  may  yet  have  proted 
to  its  dncidation. 

Let  us  examine  the  history  of  lidien  production  and  suo- 
etSRonal  development— not  eritieally,  and  under  the  influence 
of  philosophical  prejudices,  which  too  often  tend  to  lead  us  to 
idae  eondusions,  but,  as  it  may  be  read  on  thepsgeof  Nature. 
A  newIy4Mured  surihce  of  rock,  or  sand,  or  soU,  a  brick  or  tile, 
nay,  even  a  pane  of  glass,  exposed  to  air  and  light,  becomes 
the  resting-place  of  myriads  of  microscopic  atoms,  which  en- 
large and  multiply  their  kind;  that  kind  is  the  simplest 
orgsnism  imagined  or  recognised  by  human  senses :  it  is  the 
edl  again ;  the  cell  is  the  plant  ItseU;  developing  the  cell  its 
germ,  its  beginnbg  and  its  end  the  same.  Such  is  ever  vege- 
tation in  its  earliest  appearance,  where  organic  elements  are 
wanting  for  the  production  of  a  higher  or  more  complicated 
fhrame ;  and  our  mieroecopie  atoms  are  the  first  cokmisers  of 
the  hitherto  barren  spot  of  earth— the  pulverulent  Lichens. 
We  may  pause  awhile,  to  speculate  as  to  whence  they  come. 
The  minuteness  of  the  germs— (seeds  we  will  call  them,  though 
the  botanist  may  cavO  about  the  term)— of  these  little  plants, 
ia  soeh,  that  the  lightest  isovement  of  the  air  may  dislodge^ 
mud  bear  them  to  incalculable  distances;  and,  without 
exaggeration,  we  may  assuBM  that,  like  the  moisture  which  is 
mingled  with  the  atmoephere  as  viewless  vapour,  they  may  be 
coBstantlr  prssent  throughout  its  whole  expanse,  he  inhaled 
with  our  bieath,  and  distributed  with  every  wind  that  blows. 
I  am  not,  in  this  assumption,  violating  the  compact  just  made, 
at  the  commencesaent  of  the  present  parsgraph,  to  avoid  for 


tiM  mcanent  all  men  theory,  and  examine  Ihet  as  it 
and  without  bias.  The  ongin  of  a  living  being  is  required ; 
and  when  we  note  the  successors  of  such  being  making  their 
appearanee  under  dreumstancee  of  universal  o^ntion,  we  are 
joatified  in  seeking  a  coireeponding  source  for  itself.  The 
doctrine,  ascribing  the  apparently  apontaneoua  development  of 
individnals,  belonging  te  the  lowest  classes  of  vegetotion,  to 
this  constant  preeence  of  their  seeds  fioating  in  the  atmoe- 
phere, cannot  be  proved  to  demonstration;  but  when  we  learn 
that  certain  of  the  simpler  forms  of  fungus,  u  mould,  &c  are 
found  in  the  diseased  tissues  of  living  animals^  and  only  upon 
sQch  u  are  exposed  to  contact  with  the  air,  as  upon  the  sur- 
liaceoftheirbodie8,or  in  the  auMjells  and  tubercular  eavitiee 
in  the  luiu|;a,  as  wdl  of  mankind  as  of  the  inferior  animals, 
theb  Qxifpak  surely  is  too  evident  to  admit  of  misconception : 
wherever  seen,  they  are  the  produce  of  such  airborne  germs, 
which  require  only  a  resting-place  to  commence  the  career  of 
growth  and  reproduction. 

linnmus,  comparing,  in  a  fandful  mood,  the  upects  and 
liinctiona  of  the  individuals  composing  the  great  natural  femi- 
Uea  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  with  the  several  grades  of  human 
aodety,  bestowed  the  Latin  title  of  VemacuU,  or  bond-slaves, 
ontheAlgs;  under  which  denomination  he  induded  both  the 
plarts  so  called  by  modetai  botanists^  and  the  liehans,  the  re- 


lative structures  of  which  seem  to  have  been  prefigured  in  his 
mind  at  a  period  when  mieroseopic  research  had  yet  done  little 
or  nothing  towards  the  ducidation  of  such  resemblances.  The 
title  is,  as  observed  by  the  late  Professor  Gilbert  Burnett,  of 
King's  College,  London,  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  licbais, 
"  which  are,  as  it  were,  chained  to  the  soil  they  labour  to  im- 
prove for  the  benefit  of  others,  though  from  it  they  derive  no 
nourishment  themselves.*'  The  Utter  assumption  is,  in  most 
instances,  probsbly  incorrect,  as  may  appear  firom  our  coming 
inquiry ;  a  drcnmstanoe,  however,  that  does  not  greatly  inter- 
fere with  the  jnatness  of  the  comparison. 

The  modem  system  of  fiurming  by  rotation  crops,  supersed- 
ing the  antiquated  process  of  Allowing,  is  only  the  adoption 
of  prindples  constantly  in  action  under  the  government  of 
Nature ;  and  the  history  of  the  little  plants  before  us  strong^ 
exemplifies  a  fact,  of  which  our  stubborn  ancestors,  and  even 
many  of  their  less-mformed  successors,  were  long  in  becomiog 
convinced,  namdy,  the  infioence  of  the  unseen  and  intactiUe 
upon  the  visible  and  tangible.  The  necessity  of  accumulating 
the  proximate  dements  belonging  to  the  higher  forms  of  life, 
before  the  introduction  of  Uie  latter  upon  the  feoeof  the 
world,  has  been  dready  remarked  upon,  in  one  of  our  previous 
lectures ;  and  where  are  the  constituents  of  these  compounds, 
the  true  dements,  to  befound?  whence  are  they  to  be  elaborated, 
but  from  the  rock,  the  air,andthewatei,eadi  in  itself  incom- 
petent to  their  necessary  elaboration !  Life  must  precede 
life.  This  is  the  grand  law  under  which  organic  being,  once 
produced,  can  done  be  mdntained;  a  law  enundsted  when 
creation  was  an  act.  and  which  has  remained  such  since  that 
act  was  fulfilled.  No  chemicd  manipulation  of  the  inorganic 
atoms  of  the  fire-tempered  granite  or  greenstone  produces 
the  required  compounds  of  animd  and  vegetable  substance ; 
the  vitd  prindple  done  being  capable  of  adjusting  their  pro- 
portions, modifying  thdr  affinities  to  such  a  purpose,  and 
didting  the  mysterious  combinations.  Tlie  modem  practi- 
tioner m  that  glorious  art,  which  seems  to  sport  with  the  de- 
ments of  ample  matter,  bidding  them  unite  and  separate  at 
will,  fails  in  this.  True  I  he  can  arrange  and  dissrrange  the 
organic  atoms,  force  them  to  assume  a  dJUTerent  form,  and,  so 
long  as  they  remain  organic,  contrd  results,  even  u  he  acta 
upon  the  minerd;  but  he  has  no  producing  powa.  He  may 
Mil  forth  the  starch,  the  sugar,  that  did  not  exist  as  such  be- 
fore ;  nay,  even  the  odours  of  the  rose  and  of  the  videt,  where 
no  floorers  are  at  hand  to  yidd  them.  But,  the  products  of 
organisation,  that  are  here  his  playthin|;s,  are  only  compelled 
into  action  under  their  own  affinities  with  sunoonding 
matter;  and  thoee  affinities,  once  overcome,  once  unbound, 
his  power  over  them  as  organic  elements  ceases,  and  a  re- 
newed subjection  to  the  laws  of  life  done  can  restore  them  to 
thdr  former  condition. 

In  contributing  to  this  recurring  diange  and  recompodtioUf 
every  member  of  both  animd  and  vegetable  kingdoms  is  con- 
stantiy  and  activdy  employed,  u  a  necessary  consequence  of 
its  existence.  But,  their  mutud  operations  are  too  compli- 
cated to  admit  of  separate  examination,  beyond  the  point  of 
commencement,  and  a  few  stages  upward  upon  the  scde.  On 
the  land,  the  lichen  is,  as  heretofore  remarked,  the  earliest 
perceptible  agent.  But  it  may  be  inquired.  What  is  a  lichen  ? 
The  question  b  as  simple  and  pertinent  u  might  be.  What  is  a 
grass,  a  flower,  or  a  tree?  but  is  less  easily  answered  so  as  to 
be  satisfactory  to  the  uninitiated.  Hie  botanist  defines  a 
lidien  to  be  a  "  perennid  plant,  often  spreading  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  or  rocks,  or  trees,  in  dry  plaess,  in  the  f(»m 
of  a  lobed  and  foliaoeous,  or  hard  and  crustaceons,  or  leproua 
substance,  cdled  a  thdlos,  &e^  SlcT   Will  thia 
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Hie  lichens  I  niTe  before  deicribed  u  conttitating  a  niimer- 
oat  end  difertified  tribe,  and  no  general  definition  wiU  convey 
an  idea  of  what  they  are  in  the  aggregate.  Their  eimplest 
forma  areieenin  the  Mrenl  ipeciea  of  Lepraria,  to  termed 
from  the  Greek 2e|»r«,  seorf  orlepro^;  and  the  moeCoonmon 
and  uniTenally  dutribnted  of  theae,  is  the  green  powder,  that, 
in  all  parts  of  the  oonntry.makes  its  appcaraneeopon  the  walls 
of  old  buildings,  park-pding,  and  the  trunks  and  branches  of 
trees.  A  magmfying  glass  shows  it  to  oonsiat  of  minute  globular 
or  oval  grsins,  closely  clustered  together.  Theae  are  the  sin- 
gle microscopic  cells  of  which  mention  has  been  already  made ; 
and  the  uncertain  limits  of  the  lower  groups  of  Tegetable  life 
are  instanced  in  the  fact  that  this  Leprwria  viridit  has  been 
referred  alternately,  by  different  botanists,  to  the  alge  and  to 
the  lichens.  It  is  a  point  of  little  moment,  so  far  as  our  pre- 
sent purpose  is  ooneemed,  to  which  group  it  really  appertaiDS, 
as  both  it  and  its  brethren  of  similar  simple  structure  and  habit 
are  equally  pioneers  of  vegetation.  Conspicuous  on  the  objects 
and  in  the  situations  just  mentiooed,  they  are  no  less  common 
on  the  ground  everywhere,  where  their  propsgation  proceeds 
more  rspidly  on  exposed  and  newly-turned  soil  than  among 
growing  crops.  To  the  student  of  Nature,  who  thus  observes 
them,  it  would  be  an  absurdity  to  deny  that  their  appearance 
is  asioeisted  with  a  function :  our  common  parent  admits  of 
no  sinecures,  no  superfluous  offices,  under  her  government ; 
whatever  is,  must  act  or  cease  to  be ;  presence  is  inseparable 
from  need ;  and  the  living  microscopic  atom  must  work,  or  die 
and  become  the  medhun  of  support  to  others. 

The  powdery  lichen,  unseen  by  the  cultivator,  or  unregarded 
and  despised  as  is  the  dust  on  whichhe  treads,  is  truly  a 
valuable  bond-tlaveg  pursuing  a  slow,  but  Unintermitting  toil 
for  his  benefit,  and  elaborating  the  first  organic  compounds  of 
hydrogen,  carbon,  and  oxygen,  that  are  destined,  on  its  decay, 
to  become  the  basis  of  a  higher  vegetable  form.  But  it  is  not 
witbin  the  limits  of  an  agrKultural  district  that  weare  to  ex- 
pect to  see  any  striking  manifestatiou  of  the  lichen  folflUing 
the  purposes  of  its  existence.  We  must  ascend  the  mountain 
towards  the  verge  of  perpetaal  snow,  examine  the  smooth 
worn  surface  of  rocks  recently  abandoned  b^  the  sea,  or  walk 
over  the  scaroely-eooled  lavas  of  some  volcanic  r^oo,  to  trace 
the  progress  of  primeval  plant-development,  and  learn  to  ad- 
mire, and  estimate  at  their  true  value,  the  operstbns  of  these 
its  hardiest  pioneers.  The  investigator  of  earlier  lichen  his- 
tory  must  set  aside  all  previous  vkws  of  vegetable  growth, 
M  associated  with  the  necessaiy  presence  of  soil  and  root- 
extension.  Itie  barest,  nay,  almost  polished  surface,  to 
which  adhesion  would  seem  scarcely  possible,  yields  a  sufll- 
dent  resting-place :  the  imperceptible  mouture  of  the 
driest  atmosphere  affords  the  required  medium  of  suste- 
nance. Many  of  the  tribe  appear  in  the  form  of  a  white  or 
grey  powder  only,  and  bear  so  little  reiemblance  to  organic 
substance,  that  a  person  unaccustomed  to  the  study  would,  in 
most  iuitanoes,  mistake  them  for  casual  stains  upon  the  snr- 
fhoe  of  a  flint  or  a  saline  cffiorescence  on  a  mats  of  granite ; 
indeed  it  often  requires  no  small  devree  of  familiarity  with  the 
l^eneral  structure  of  the  fhmily,  and  a  glau  of  high  magnify- 
ing power,  to  distinguish  some  of  them  from  the  rock  or  earth 
on  which  they  grow.  The  decay  of  these  minute  and  obicare 
kinds,  however,  affords  a  thin  stratum  of  soil  sufficient  for  the 
habitation  of  other  spedes  of  more  complicated  organisation, 
larger  iise,  and  more  interesting  appearance.  Some  of  the 
higher  grades  of  lichenseeous  plants  are  remarkable  for  their 
beauty,  degance  of  outline,  and  diversity,  u  well  u  brilliancy, 
of  hue. 

The  remark  of  an  author  previously  quoted— that,  while 
lichens  improve  the  soU  for  the  benefit  of  other  plsnts,  they 
derive  no  nutriment  from  it  themselves— is  apparently  opposed 
to  circumstances  attending  their  development,  different 
species  bring  found  on  dlfterent  substances.  This  fact  is 
especially  insUnced  in  those  which  are  most  conspicuous, 
giving  colour  to  roeks,  trunks  of  trees,  walls,  and  buildings ; 
many  of  them  ranking  among  the  highest  forms  of  their 
order :  and  the  practical  boteniit  is  weU  aware  of  the  prefer- 
enees  they  exhibit  The  various  primitive,  secondary,  and 
igneous  rocks  yield  rcsting-plsoes  to  particular  spedes;  and 
so  invariable  is  the  attachment  of  Certain  kinds  to  peculiar 
media,  that  the  geologkal  collector  may  often  determine,  by 
tiMhue  of  ito  surfho^  dothed  with  a  thhi  coating  of  primeval 
▼tgetatkm,  the  natnm  and  compodtion  of  the  ro^  he  ii  ap- 
pW«Wng.    Otanitc,  slate,  sandstone,  Umestooe,  trip,  te.,  an 


each  likely  to  be  thus  distinguished ;  and  in  a  similar  man- 
ner the  greater  number  of  the  epiphytic  lichens,  or  those  whicb 
grow  on  the  bark  of  trees,  are  not  indiscriminatdy  scattered 
upon  the  stems  of  diflSerent  spedes  eonstitnting  the  foceste  of 
ih»  same  climate,but  vegetate  exdunvdy  upon  the  surfoee  of 
thoee  whieh  afford  thefls  the  neeessary  texture  to  which 
Nature  has  adapted  their  powers  of  adherence.  A  skilful 
landscape-painter,  observing  the  effeet  thus  produced,  adapte 
his  colours,  accordingly,  to  the  trank  of  any  particular  kind  of 
tree  he  may  be  dednnis  of  representing.  He  sees  that  of  tbo 
oak  invariably  differing  from  that  of  the  beech  in  the  hue  of 
ito  humble  dependants,  that  of  the  elm  from  that  of  the  wil- 
low, and  so  on  of  others;  and  so  percdving,  his  picture  be- 
eomes  a  transcript  of  reality. 

This  preference  of  the  lichenaoeous  plant  for  spedfte 
habitaUvt  without  doubt  associated  with  difference  of  tex- 
ture; but  it  is  no  less  unquestionably  attributable  to  other 
causes  likewise.  The  lichen,  as  a  cellular  vegetable  organism, 
derives  much  of  ito  subsistence  by  abeorption  firom  the  atmos- 
phere, in  the  same  manner  as  the  alga  does  firom  the  water  in 
whieh  it  is  submerged ;  but  the  elemento  hdd  in  solution  by 
the  former  are  insulBcient  to  supply  certain  priodples  which 
are  invariably  present  in  the  plaato  now  before  us.  They  must 
be  obtained  from  other  sources ;  and  the  suooesuoa  in  which 
the  soedes  appear,  following  each  other  always  in  a  corre- 
sponding series,  is  a  further  and  unmistakeable  msnifestatioa 
of  the  fact.  Metallic  oxides  (that  of  iron  especislly),  earthy 
and  slkaline  sdts,  are  present  u  all  of  the  higher  forms ;  and 
the  bases  of  these  proximate  prindples  exitting  in  the  sup- 
porting  medium,  whether  earth,  rock,  or  tree,  thdr  separation 
from  it  by  organic  action  nught  he  anticipated.  Again,  if  we 
examine  dosdy  the  attachment  of  many  of  the  more  minute, 
and  even  of  the  larger,  crustaeeous  kinds  (understand  by  this 
latter  denomination,  those  which  adhere  like  a  crust  to  the 
substance  on  which  they  vegetate),  we  shall  find  thst  their 
under,  sides  are  not  superficially  adherent  only,  but  actually 
imbedded.  This  is  the  case  with  some  which  grow  upon  tha 
hsrdest  siliceous  rocks  and  stones,  and  even  on  the  glass  of 
old  windows ;  and  it  probably  arises  from  the  daboration* 
during  their  growth,  of  oxalic  and  other  vegetable  adds, 
which,  however  weak  and  powerless  in  their  action  on  such 
substances  when  mechaniosUy  applied,  overcome  the  cohesion 
of  thdr  atoms  during  the  slower  proceu  of  organic  asaioiila- 
lation.  Bv  whatever  means,  however,  sudi  an  effect  may  be 
produced,  ito  importance  is  the  same ;  and  the  miniatry  of  the 
lichen,  comnseuoag  with  the  modification  of  the  minerd  ele- 
ments of  the  fluid-water  and  viewless  atmesphere^  is  succeeded 
by  a  corresponding  action  upon  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth. 

The  more  eoaapiouous  and  oemplieated  spedea  of  theee 
plants,  though  they  may  often  be  observed  covering  speoea  of 
eondderable  extent,  to  the  apparent  exdnsion  of  all  others, 
are,  individually,  oaly  so  many  ^radea  in  the  grand  natural 
seheme  of  fertilisation.  In  deacnbing  one  of  the  ssost  beauti- 
ful of  the  series,  the  SUreoeaulim  fmehal§  of  botanists,  8ic 
James  B.  South,  mentions  having  observed  it  eoatiog  the 
lavas  of  Vesuvius,  which  looked,  at  a  distance,  in  osany  parto,  as 
though  they  were  covered  with  snow»  owing  to  the  abundance  in 
which  it  vegetated  there ;  but  this  speoies,  ehiefly,if  not  entirdy, 
confined  to  volcaale  and  plutoaie  redes,  only  appears  upon  them 
as  the  sncceseor  of  many  others,  which  have  fin>m  time  to  time 
vegetated  and  decayed  to  form  a  aoil  fitted  for  ito  develop- 
ment ;  and  the  same  may  be  affirmed  of  ito  equally  or  more 
diatinguished  brethren.  Mere  microscopic  specks,  like 
grsina  of  impalpable  powder,  oommenoe  the  mighty  opera- 
tioni  solidify  the  air  and  moisture,  soften  and  abrade  the 
rook ;  broader  and  denser,  and  at  length  leaf-like«  oxpan- 
uons  follow  in  their  turn,  survive  their  time,  and  decay,  un- 
til the  deepening  soil  is  prepared  to  recdve  the  green  moss, 
the  grass,  and  the  herb,  and  eventually  beoomee  clothed 
with  an  exuberant  vegetation.  The  course  of  changes  under 
which  the  fertilixation  of  a  world  has  been  produced  haa 
attracted  the  attention  of  an  English  poet,  whom,  as  a  cor- 
rect observer  of  nature,  a  naturalist  may  venture  to  quote-*- 

"  Soeds,  to  our  eyes  inTltible,  will  find 
On  the  rude  rock  the  bed  that  flti  their  kind. 
There  in  the  mgf  ed  soil  they  ssfdy  dwell. 
Till  thowsrs  and  sdowb  the  luMle  atoms  swdl, 
And  spread  the  sodarlng  foliaee ;  Ihea  we  traos 
The  freoktod  flower  upon  tbe  flinty  base,  j 
These  dl  fncrasse,  till  in  unnoted  years 
The  stonj  tower  U  grey  With  age  appears : 
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Wllk  eoAli  ofTH^Uon  ttUnlf  lyrMd. 

Coat  «bov«  CMt,  ilw  Uvingoiitlwd0M; 

Th«M  then  dbiolT«  to  dun,  and  m«k«  t  way 

For  bold«r  fDUtgo,  mined  by  tbtlr  dten/. 

Tbo  lof"— daring  Unm  In  Um»  vOl  all 

DIa,  and  dapoaa  toair  diut  apon  the  wall ) 

Whtra  tha  winged  lead  mej  rest,  tiU  manj  a  flower 

Shows  Flora*!  triumph  o'er  the  ftdllng  tower." 
The  Ucheni  being  the  flrtt  porreyora  ofaoil,  itmieht 
be  natwallj  aappoMd  that  these  pUnta— whoae  inTiaible 
•eeds  aeem  to  be  erer  at  hand  to  ftufil  their  allotted  fime- 
tion— woold  exist  on  all  parts  of  the  earth ;  and  it  ia  so. 
Their  tissnat  are  so  little  affecled  bj  the  extrames  of  heat 
and  cold,  that  the  same  apparent  ipeciea  is  sometimea  found 
oceapjin^  elimatea  the  moat  adferse,  situations  the 
moat  dissiBiilar  in  this  respect;  and  regarding  the 
order,  or  group,  coUectivelT,  it  may  be  etat^  as 
being  distributed  from  the  poles  to  the  equator,  and  from 
the  sea-lerel  to  the  highest  mountain  summit,  where  cer> 
tain  species  clothe  the  perpendicular  roeks,  amidst  snows 
and  gladers,  in  the  rofflens  of  evei^during  firost  In  these 
lofij  alpine  diatriets  and  lands,  &r  beyond  Uie  Arctie  cirde, 
TSgetaBondoeanotadyanee  beyond  toe  production  of  thsee 
obaeare  plants :  but  they  are  mrming  in  such  sitnationa  the 
basis  of  a  soil  whiolu  under  lome  future  eondition  of  our  globe, 
may  be  hereafter  destined  to  the  support  of  v^etation  of  a 
higher  cast.  Thus  circumstanced,  tney  seem  to  constitute 
the  first  step  between  death  and  vitality :  they  have  been 
caUed  «« the  first  heralds  of  Ufe,**  but  it  is  of  a  life  which 
here  commences  snd  terminates  with  themselres. 

The  number  of  known  spedee  of  lichen  it  is  difilcull  to 
estimate  with  any  approach  to  eonreotneas,  on  aooount  of 
the  Tariations  in  aspect  induced  by  difierenoe  of  climate, 
•zpoeure,  and  other  droumstanees.  Aooording  to  the  enu- 
meration of  F^  there  exist  between  two  and  three  thou- 
sand, but  not  more  than  half  that  number  has  been  hitherto 
accurately  examined  and  described ;  and  of  those  which 
hare  been  subjected  to  this  ordeal,  many  are,  doubtless, 
mere  varieties  of  well-authenticated  spedes  in  difibrent 
stages  of  development. 

Taken  in  the  aggregate,  the  lichens  present  a  structure 
and  appearance  too  much  diversified  to  admit  of  any  general 
description  devoid  of  the  technicalities  of  botanieal  Mienee, 
or,  even  if  so  encumbered,  without  illustrative  figures.  But 
we  may  take  the  green  powder,  already  nwken  of  under  the 
mune  of  Ltpraria  viridii,  as  an  example  of  one  of  the  simplest 
forms  of  the  tribe.  An  examination  of  the  sides  of  a  chalk- 
pit or  open  stone  quarry  will  make^  us  acouainted  with  a 
higher  series,  in  the  condition  of  minute  black  or  coloured 
specks  scattered  over  those  parts  which  have  remained  for 
a  few  months  undisturbed.  A  lens  or  magnifying-glass  will 
be  requisite  to  detect  thdr  organic  character;  but  many  of 
these  are  of  beautiful  and  complicated  structure,  and  in 
noticing  them  we  have  made,  not  one  step,  but  over-strided 
many  on  the  scale  of  ve^table  creation.  Patches,  often 
drcular  in  outline,  of  white,  yellow,  brown,  or  gray  occur- 
ring on  the  walls  of  ancient  buildings,  rocks,  stones,  ftc, 
lead  us  a  few  grades  further.  Some  species,  again,  of  thin 
leathery  or  papery  consistence,  overrun  the  ground  in 
woods ;  others  are  dustered  in  bunches  round  the  branches 
of  trees,  or  hang  firom  them  like  rags  or  hair ;  whileieveral 


of  eanallv  varied  aspect  vegetate  among  the  slender  mu9m 
and  heaths  on  our  moori,  some  branching  like  tufts  of  white 
coraly  others  spreading  over  the  soil  as  a  grey  crust,  and 
sendmg  up  numerous  Bttle  greenish-grey  stemmed  cufNi  or 
miniature  ffoblets,  bordered  with  studs  of  the  most  vivid 
crimson,  ouch  are  some  of  the  more  conspicuous  members 
of  the  lichen  family. 

Hiffhly  valuable  in  the  economy  of  nature,  these  plants 
are— like  their  aquatic  parallels,  the  algs&-*of  comparativdj 
small  aecount  in  that  of  man.  Consisting  chiefly  of  a  proxi- 
mate prindple  allied  to  starch,  they  are  generally  more  or 
less  nutritive;  a  drcumstance  that,  in  cold  climates,  renders 
of  subsist 


some  of  them  useful  articles  < 

The  spedes  which  has  most  attracted  attention  in  this 
respect  is  the  Iceland  moss  of  our  drugeists— Cftraris 
Itlandica  of  botanists— a  plant  that  haslongbeen  a  popular 
remedy  in  consumption  and  diseases  of  the  chest.  Though  a 
native  of  North  Britain,  all  that  is  used  here  is  imported  from 
Icdand  and  Norway.  In  Iceland,  it  is  a  common  and  much 
prised  item  in  domestic  economy,  and  is  collected  in  large 
Quantities  for  winter  use  as  food:  and  the  inhabitants  of 
that  barren  and  uneoltivatahle  land,  have  a  current  expression 
that  '*the  bountv  of  the  Almighty  gives  them  bread  out  of  the 
vtry  stones;"  the  Isvas  and  voleiaiio  stones  on  thewesism 
coasts  of  their  island  being  eovwed  with  it.  Previous  to  usiog 
they  steep  it  in  odd  water,  whieh  extracts  a  bitter  prindple 
found  in  many  of  the  lieheos  in  their  naiurd  state;  it  is 
afterwards  dried  and  reduced  to  a  powder  resembling  med  or 
flour,  which  is  dther  kneaded  into  cakes,  or  boiled  with  milk 
and  eaten  as  porridge ;  in  the  latter  state  it  is  add  to  con- 
stitute one  of  the  most  wholesome  snd  palatable  articles  of 
Icelsndie  diet.  Some  other  spedes  bdonging  to  the  genus 
OyrophoTOy  and  growing  abundantly  on  the  rodu  of  Arctie 
America,  are  eaten  by  the  hnalers  oi  Csnada  and  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Compaay,  under  aeardty  of  more  nourishing  food, 
bdng  known  among  them  by  the  name  of  rodt-tripe  or  Trip9 
dt  Roekt.  Another  liehea  Is  the  favourite  food  of  the  rsin- 
desr :  this  is  the  Cl^doma  rangiferinu,  or  rdn-deer  moss ;  a 
spedes  which,  in  Lapland  and  other  high,  northern  regions, 
attains  the  hdght  of  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches,  and  supplies 
the  piece  of  grass ;  ooTering  the  ground,  according  to  linneus, 
over  hundred  of  miles  in  extent,  snd  presenting  to  the  eye  of 
the  traveller  the  appearance  of  a  vut  tract  of  snow  during  the 


Several  of  the  lichens  yidd  vduable  dyes :  of  these  archill 
or  litmus,  prepared  from  a  maritime  species  Roeeetla  tinoioria, 
and  cudbear,  obtained  fhNU  Leeanora  iartarea,  a  erustaeeous 
kiad,  coaraion  oa  o«r  sMrantahis,  are  the  prindpaL 

A  few  spedes  ars  said  to  be  poisonous,  but  the  repute  is 
donbtfhl. 

With  few  exceptions  our  hardy  vegetable  pioneers  sre  left 
undisturbed  by  thdr  fellow-bdngs  of  the  animal  kingdom,  from 
the  insect  le  the  man,  that  the  work  so  essentid  to  the  welfare 
of  every  grade  of  existence  may  be  MfiUed  without  stint  or 
measure;  and  wise  indeed  has  been  that  dispsasation  nader 
which  thdr  earliest  and  most  importaat  fnnetioaa  are  eon* 
osalsd  ttom  human  eye,  and  plaesd  beyond  the  eoatrd  of 
human  judgment,  allied  as  are  all  its  actions  with  hmaai 
oaprios  and  Uindoess  to  future  resultsi 


THE     NEW     POWER,    AND     ITS     FURTHER    APPLICATION    TO 
AGRICULTURAL    PURPOSES. 


In  drawing  attention  to  the  plough,  we  have  pur- 
posely avoided  referring  to  a  defect,  which,  aeoordlng 
to  many,  is  productive  of  the  greatest  practical 
evil  in  working— we  allude  to  the  padding  or  poach- 
ing of  the  soil  by  the  horses'  feet.  Although  it  is 
neeessarily  an  evil  always  attendant  upon  the  plough, 
it  is  but  right  to  admit  that  it  is  one  which  is  shared  in 
by  all  cultivating  implements,  rotary  or  otherwise, 
which  are  dragged,  or  proposed  to  be  dragged  over  the 
land  by  the  power  of  borsee.    It  is  an  evil  attendant 


upon  the  mode  of  working  the  plough,  but  has  no 
direct  refbrenee  to  the  plough  itself;  it  is  dmplya 
necesdty  of  the  mode  of  working  it.  It  is  obvious  that 
this  evil  can  only  be  got  rid  of  by  the  introduction  of  a 
new  power,  which  shall  be  able  to  drag  the  implement, 
ofwhalo\u.  Li. id  employed,  on  and  through  the  soil, 
without  in  any  degree  interfbring  with  the  state  of 
its  surfhce,  that  the  soil  which  the  implement  has  to 
contend  with  shall  be  its  natural  state ;  and  that  the 
very  means  employed  to  work  it  shall  not,  as  in  the 
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caae  of  the  hone  with  ita  poaching  feet,  bring  about  a 
•tate  or  condition  which  shall  require  the  implement  in 
Bome  measure  to  do  away  with  this  if  it  be  possible. 
Eyerything  around  us  tells  us  that  this  new  power 
must  be  steam.  We  have  bound  this  i>owor  to  be  our 
willing  slave,  with  its  might  that  can  shatter  an  oak, 
yet  be  controlled  by  an  iniknt's  hand ;  and  ha?e  set  it 
to  whirl  the  wheel,  drag  the  car,  and  propel  the  ship ; 
and  shall  we,  in  view  of  the  giant  aid  it  affords  us  in 
those  things,  doubt  of  its  capacity  to  till  the  soil  and 
reap  its  products  for  us  ? 

But  in  endeavouring  to  avail  ourselves  of  a 
new  power,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
we  should  consider  how,  and  in  what  manner,  we 
can  most  economically  make  use  of  it.  It  by  no 
means  follows  that  we  do  all,  if  we  simply  try  to  adapt 
the  new  power  to  an  old  and  established  implement  or 
system  of  culture.  On  the  contrary,  sound  philosophy 
no  less  than  common  business  prudence,  leads  us  to 
consider  whether  a  new  implement  or  a  new  mode  of 
culture  will  not  probably  be  required  before  we  can 
take  advantage  of  the  capabilities  of  a  new  power.  If 
we  look  at  what  has  been  done  in  manu&cturing 
machinery — and  the  best  amongst  us  need  fear  no 
shame,  or  will  incur  no  charge  of  inefficiency,  by  taking 
a  lesson  from  our  brother  mechanicians  who  dweS 
amongst  the  "  cotton  men"— we  find  that  this  prin- 
ciple is  almost  invariably  acted  upon  :  new  machines 
with  new  processes,  on  the  adaptation  of  a  new  power. 
It  would  be  as  easy  as  we  hope  it  is  unnecessary 
to  cite  numerous  exemplifications  of  the  truth  of 
this.  There  is,  indeed,  everything  to  induce  our  agri- 
cultural mechanics,  on  the  one  hand,  to  think  well  as 
to  the  best  means  of  availing  themselves  of  the  capabili- 
ties of  this  new  power  by  the  adoption  of  a  new  imple- 
ment ;  and  our  agriculturists,  on  ihe  other,  on  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  method  of  preparing  land  for  the 
operation  of  this  new  implement ;  but  of  this  latter 
consideration  more  hereafter.  There  is  no  such  degree 
of  perfection  in  the  work  performed  by  the  plough,  or 
such  economy  in  the  doing  of  it,  as  to  induce  a  belief 
that  our  successors  will  be  as  much  wedded  to  it  as 
we  are  ourselves;  on  the  contrary,  we  have  shown 
that  it  possesses  defects  acknowledged  by  all;  and 
that  these,  in  place  of  being  overcome,  may  be 
aggravated  by  the  application  of  a  steady  power  like 
that  of  steam.  If  the  plough  is  to  be  retained  with 
steam  as  the  traction  power,  those  defects  must  be 
overcome  if  we  wish  to  attain  economy  in  the  working 
power  as  well  as  efficiency  in  the  work  performed. 
But  even  granting  that  with  these  defects  overcome,  the 
work  performed  idiall  satisfy  the  cultural  requirements 
of  the  question,  there  are  many  who  think  that  sound 
mechanical  reasoning  inevitably  leads  to  the  conclusion, 
that  a  machine  on  a  principle  distinct  in  its  operation 
firom  that  of  the  plough  will  be  required,  to  satisfy  at 
onoe  mechanical  as  well  as  its  cultural  require- 
ments.  Modifications  of  its  mechanism  may  make 
the  plough  do  good  work ;  it  is  questionable  whether 
steam-power  will  enable  it  to  do  as  cheap  work  as 
would  be  done  by  steam  working  an  implement 
expressly  designed  to  aid  its  peculiarities.  There 
are  at  all  events  many  reasons  for  supposing  tliat 
the  plough  is  not  adapted  to  the  new  power;  hence 
before  much  further  outlay  is  made  in  the  direction  of 
applying  the  new  power  to  the  old  implement,  it  will 
be  as  well  to  consider  in  all  its  bearings  the  important 
question.  In  what  direction  must  efforts  be  made  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  power  of  steam  for  the  cultivation 
of  our  lands  ?  Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon 
the  injunction— common-place  enough,  doubtiess,  but 
too  often  lost  sight  of,  probably  from  being  so  very 
common-place— >ttMit  the  direction  in  which  we  are  to 


go  must  be  decided  on  before  any  true  progress  can  be 
made.  He  would  be  deemed  but  a  poor  navigator 
who  set  out  from  one  port  to  reach  another,  without 
profidlng  himself  with  charts,  or  information  as  to  the 
shortest  way  of  reaching  lUs  proposed  destination.  It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  not  a  few 
amongst  us  look  upon  all  plans  for  steam^2(m^&tii^, 
and  for  substituting  the  direct  traction  of  a  locomotive 
for  that  of  the  horse,  as  movements  by  no  means  in  a 
philosophical  direction,  although  gladly  enough  ad- 
mitting their  value  as  transition  plans,  tending  gradually 
to  an  appreciation  of  the  capabilities  of  the  new  power; 
forcing  our  train  of  thought  out  of  the  grooves  in  which 
it  ordinarily  runs,  and  showing  to  thinking  minds  whst 
might  be  done,  not  so  much  firom  what  those  plans  do, 
as  from  what  they  cannot  do. 

Leaving  then  the  question  as  to  what  the  mechanic 
has  to  do  to  bring  about  the  application  of  steam- 
power  to  the  culture  of  land  in  this  transition  state,  to 
which  the  discussions  and  projects  of  the  last  few  yean 
have  brought  it,  we  proceed  to  profit  a  few  remarks 
on  what  must,  we  think,  be  the  duty  of  the  agricultu- 
rist in  aiding  the  mechanic  in  his  important  task. 

If  it  is  true  that  in  certain  branches  of  our  manufiic- 
tnres  the  adaptation  of  a  new  power  necessitates  the 
invention  of  new  machines,  it  is  not  the  less  true  that 
these  new  machines  necessitate  on  the  other  hand  in- 
creased care  in  the  preparation  of  the  material  on  which 
they  have  to  operate ;  hence  we  find  processes  of  pre- 
paration as  well  as  realization  or  finishing.  1 1  is,  we 
believe,  an  axiom  in  mechanical  operations,  that  to 
midce  the  application  of  steam  power  pay  for  the  outlay 
and  the  cost  of  maintaining  it  in  operation,  this 
operation  must  be  continuous.  If  the  process  which 
it  is  designed  to  aid  be  subjected  to  a  series  of  annoy- 
ing stoppages  through  any  internal  fault  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  machine  which  carries  It  on,  or  through 
the  bad  state  of  the  material  on  which  it  operates,  then 
a  continual  drain  on  the  capabilities  of  the  working 
power  is  kept  up,  and  much  of  the  advantages]  lost 
which  render  it,  in  cases  where  it  is  working  under  fair 
circumstances,  so  superior  to  manual  or  animal  laboar. 
There  must  be  a  nmtual  adaptation  of  material  and  ma- 
chinery; the  machine  must  be  fitted  to  work  the  ma- 
terial into  the  final  condition  which  is  desiderated,  and 
the  material  must  not  present  any  peculiarities  which 
will  prevent  the  machine  giving  its  best  and  its  quickest 
work.  It  is  not  giving  a  machine  a  hir  trial  to  briog 
it  to  do  work  under  drcumstanoes  presenting  obsta- 
cles which  it  was  never  designed  to  overoome.  And  yet 
this  is  what  has  been  done  by  many  of  our  farmen. 
They  have  asked  our  mechanists  to  invent  machines ; 
and  when  they  have  been  brought  out,  designed  to  do 
work  under  certain  circumstances,  they  have  failed 
because  these  circumstances  have  not  existed,  and  have 
been  blamed  for  a  fault  which  did  not  originate  with  their 
designers.  The  manu&cturer,  in  asking  a  mechanic 
to  devise  a  machine,  informs  him  of  the  process  through 
which  the  material  is  to  be  put,  and  the  mechanic 
adapts  his  mechanism  accordingly ;  but  it  is  on  the 
undentanding  that  the  materiid  is  prepared  to  suit  its 
action ;  and  this  preparation  of  material  is  effected  by 
machinery  or  processes  possibly  as  expensive  in  their 
firat  construction  and  operation  as  those  destined  for 
the  finishing  of  the  article;  and  yet  he  who  grudged 
these  processes  of  preparation  would  be  laughed  at; 
they  form  part  of  the  manu&cture,  and  can  be  no  more 
left  out  than  the  part  of  the  Dane  in  the  play  of 
"  Hamlet."  It  will  be  seen  then  to  what  condurfon 
we  are  evidentiy  drifthig.  If  the  mechanic  has  his 
part  to  do  in  the  invention  of  a  machine  or  implement 
to  till  the  land  under  very  different  drcumstanoes  from 
those  existing  under  the  old  system,  the  agriculturist 
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has  no  Iobb  his  daty  to  attend  to,  in  the  preparation  of 
the  land,  so  as  to  aid  to  the  utmost  the  adaptation  of 
this  new  power,  and  the  working  of  the  new  implement. 
There  is  a  position  held  by  many  now,  namely, 
that  cnlture  of  the  soil  by  the  power  of  steam,  whether 
this  be  effected  by  the  plough  or  by  any  other  machine  or 
implement,  must  be  a  process  subsequent  to  another  or 
others,  this  or  those  having  for  its  or  their  object  the 
preparation  of  the  land  so  as  to  aid  the  cultural  opera- 
tion. If  the  fields  are  cramped  in  dimensions  by 
hedge-rows  or  ditches,  the  one  must  be  remorselessly 
pulled  down,  the  other  unhesitatingly  filled  up;  if  hil- 
locks or  hollows  impede  the  progress  of  the  machine,  the 
redundancy  of  the  one  must  be  cut  down  to  afford  mate- 
rial to  fill  up  the  yacancy  of  the  other ;  if  huge  boulders 
threaten  to  stop,  or,if  not  to  stop,  to  damage  or  injure  tlie 
mechanism  of  the  implement,  these,  at  whatever  cost  of 
time  and  trouble,  must  be  exterminated.  Every  obsta- 
cle, in  short,  must  be  removed,  which  can  tend  to  im- 
pede, and  every  fiiudlity  be  granted  which  can  tend  to 
aid  the  progress  of  the  steam-worked  cultural  imple- 
ment We  do  not  say  that  it  will  pay  to  do  all  this ; 
this  is  obviously  another  consideration  which  belongs 
to  the  province  of  the  farmer  himself;  but  taking  sim- 
ply and  solely  the  mechanical  view  of  the  question, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  the  steam-dragged 
plough,  or  the  steam- impelled  cultivator,  be  expected  to 
do  all  the  work  of  which  it  is  undoubtedly  capable,  this 
I>reviouspreparatlonofthelandmustbegoneinto.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  pmition,  whatever 
doubt  there  may  be  as  to  the  paying  capabilities  of  this 
thorough  qrstem  of  operation.  Half  work  may  pay 
better  than  whole;  but  if  whole  work,  which — to  be 
tmthihl— is  the  only  real  work,  is  ultimately  judged  the 
most  expedient  to  l>e  carried  out  in  the  cultivation  ofland, 
the  whole  preparation  must  also  be  made.  The  loco-i 
motive  without  the  rails  would  not  attain  the  lightning 
speed  it  does,  and  the  rails  would  be  an  expensive  in- 
▼estment  if  horse  traction  was  to  be  used ;  the  line  and 
the  locomotive  both,  are  required  to  perfect  the  railway 
system.  80  in  steam  cultivation:  there  must  be  a 
mutual  adaptation  of  the  power  to  the  material,  and 
vicd  versa.  In  stating  these  views,  we  but  echo 
the  opinions  of  many  gUted  and  far-seeing  agricultu- 
rists and  mechanicians ;  apd  we  are  glad  to  avail  our- 


selves of  the  opportunity  here  presented  to  ns,  by  giy- 
ing,  as  closely  relating  to  the  point,  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
William  Fairbaim,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  our  en- 
gineers; the  remarks  were  made  with  special  refer- 
ence to  reaping  machines ;  but  they  have,  as  vrill  be 
seen,  a  close  bearing  upon  the  question  which 
has  occupied  our  attention.  *'  There  is,  however, 
another  element  equally  important  and  essential  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  process  of  reaping,  and  tliat  is  the 
preparation  oftlie  land;  and,  in  fact,  before  we  can 
look  forward  to  ultimate  success,  the  surface  must  be 
leyelled,  and  the  present  ii^urious  ^stem  of  ridges  dis- 
pensed with.  To  a  casual  observer  it  is  obvious  that 
our  present  state  of  culture,  as  pursued  in  most  parts 
of  Europe,  is  not  calculated  to  afford  the  necessary 
facilities  for  ensuring  a  successful  progression  into 
machinery.  To  supply  machines  successfhlly  to  the 
labours  of  a  £irm,  the  land  must  be  prepared,  not  for 
hand,  but  machine  labour ;  and  the  sooeessful  intro- 
duction of  reaping  machines  will  chiefly  depend  upon 
the  preparations  that  are  made  for  Uieir  reception. 
The  eystem  of  ridges  may  be  tolerated  and  overcome 
by  the  sickle ;  but  to  give  to  the  new  process  of  reap- 
ing by  machinery  its  full  effect,  a  totally  different  plan 
of  operations  must  be  pursued,  and  the  fields  laid  down 
with  a  perfectly  smooth  surface.  The  larger  descrip- 
tion of  stones  and  other  obstructions  should  be  removed, 
and  in  place  of  the  superfluous  water  .not  required  for 
^e  nourishment  of  the  plants  being  allowed  to  flow 
between  the  ridges  en  the  surface  of  the  field,  sweeping 
in  heavy  streams,  as  it  now  does,  everything  before  i^ 
the  new  system  of  drainage  will  XHsquire  to  be  adopted, 
and  the  water  carried  under  in  place  of  running  over 
the  surface. 

To  make  a  machine,  such  as  a  reaping  machine,  work 
well,  everything  must  not  be  left  to  the  machine;  the 
agriculturist  must  do  his  duty  as  well  as  the  engineer ; 
and  that  duty  once  performed  on  both  sides,  a  certainty 
of  action  will  be  secured,  which  will  solve  the  problem, 
and  effect  satisfactory  results.  Having  arrived  at  these 
happy  results,  we  may  then,  and  not  till  tJien,  rea- 
sonably look  forward  to  the  crops  being  well  and  quickly 
gathered  by  machinery,  to  the  exclusion  of  a  laborious 
process,  effected  with  difficulty  aud  often  imperfectly 
by  the  human  hand." 


AIR:   HOW   INVALUABLE   TO    THE   SUCCESSFUL    HUSBANDRY   OP  THE    SOIL 
AND    ITS    PRODUCE,   ANIMAL   AND    VEGETABLE. 


In  onr  former  observations  on  this  subject  we  directed 
attention  to  a  general  view  of  it,  promisbg  to  notice  on 
a  subeeqnent  occasion  the  individual  case  of  soils,  plants, 
and  animals,  under  the  different  atmoqplieric  dreum- 
stances  in  wliiefa  they  are  found.  We  now  propose  ftd- 
fiUlag  that  promise. 

In  doing  so,  let  us  examine  wheat,  grass,  and  turnips, 
grown  in  different  soils,  climates,  and  under  different 
systems  of  enltivation. 

Under  the  first,  as  to  soil,  the  praotiosl  question  at 
issue  may  be  thus  stated.  How  Ux  does  the  atmosphere 
affBct  the  quahty  of  wheat  on  sny  individual  soil  ?  That 
the  nature  of  the  soil  and  its  atmosphere  hifiuenoes  the 
composition  of  both  the  grain  and  straw  of  this  oereal,  is 
a  fact  with  which  fkrmers  have  been  familiar  from  time 
immemorial.  To  what  extent,  therefore,  is  this  de- 
pendent upon  atmospheric  phenomena  ?  Calcareous 
soils,  for  example,  and  others  founding  in  organic  sub- 
stttautid,  yield  wheat  containing  a  Isrger  proportion  of 
gluten  or  mtiogeiuma  matter,  than  do  soils  of  an  oppo- 


site quality.  How  much  of  this  nitrogen  is  due  to  the 
nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  how  much  to  that  of 
the  manure  incorporated  with  tliem  ? 

In  the  case  of  a  calcareous  soil,  the  decomposition  of 
lime  by  means  of  air  and  water  obviously  works  up  the 
oxygen  of  both  the  latter,  liberating  their  nitrogen  and 
hydrogen ;  while  they,  uniting  together  under  favourable 
droumstanoes,  form  ammonia  (m  1  +  h  3).  In  this 
manner  82.546  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  and  17.456  of  hydrogen 
would  make  100  lbs.  of  ammonia,  requhring  the  deoompo- 
sition  of  107.2  lbs.  of  common  air  and  167  lbs.  of  water. 
Now,  as  this  quantity  of  ammonia  is  a  sufficient  dose 
for  two  acres  of  land,  yielding  an  ordinary  crop  of 
wheat,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  decompodtion  of 
this  quantity  of  sir  and  water  over  such  an  area,  the 
liberation  of  this  quantity  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen, 
and  tbdr  uniting  together,  is  the  most  likdy  source 
from  whence  the  growing  wheat  plant  derives  a  large 
portion  of  its  nitrogsn. 

Pure  ammonia,  howevefi  cannot  thoa  be  formedia  % 
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calcareoiu  foil,  u  it  alwayi  combineg  with  other  lab- 
tttnoM ;  but  thii  doM  not  m  the  lUghteit  degree  afTect 
the  qtteetion  at  iifuei  for  it  aigDiiiea  Uttle  what  lalt  of  am- 
monia may  be  formed,  lo  long  as  it  ii  formed  and  ooit- 
aumed  b?  the  plant. 

In  soiUy  agalQ,  rich  in  animal  and  Tegetable  matter,  a 
dmilar  result  takei  place  daring  the  process  of  decom- 
position. As  in  the  case  of  oalcareons  matter,  air  and 
water  are  necessary  to  effsct  this  change,  daring  which 
the  oiygen  of  both  prodaces,  with  the  ngetable  matter, 
carbonic,  olmio,  and  other  acids,  while  the  nitrogen 
and  hfdrogen  liberated  form  ammonia. 

If,  howcTer,  we  suppose  such  a  tegetable  soil  impro- 
perly drained,  so  that  decomposition  takes  place  in  the 
absence  of  air,  or  a  sufficient  supply  of  it,  then  the 
▼egetable  matter  and  oxygen  fbrm  the  carbonic  and 
other  adds;  but  the  hydrogen  now  unites  with  the  car- 
bon, forming  carburetted  hydrogen,  or  tlie  gu  of  low- 
lying  marshy  lands— A  gas  aUke  usurious  to  animal  and 
tmtable  lifc. 

Wet  marshy  ioiis  of  this  class  are,  periiaps,  the  worst 
for  wheat  colture  of  any,  being  deficient  of  ammonia  to 
supply  nitrogen  for  the  manufkcture  of  ^uten.  Fbr  the 
auccessfol  growth  of  this  cereal,  proper  drainage  and 
airation  are  essential  requisites.  A  certain  dcfree  of 
moisture  is,  no  doubt,  necessary  to  supply  hydrogen ; 
but  in  our  moist  climate,  fow  crops  require  so  little  rain 
u  wheat,  while  none  require  a  larger  supply  of  atmos- 
phere, beans  and  peas  excepted. 

On  sandstone  and  clay  soUs,  naturally  deficient  of 
organic  matter,  and  where  the  inorganic  is  less  subject 
to  decomposition,  on  the  contrary,  wheat  seldom  yields 
▼ery  abundantly,  while  the  quality  of  the  Hour  is  inforior, 
owing  to  the  small  per-oentage  of  gluten  which  it  con- 
tains. 

This  defldeney  of  crop,  and  the  inferiority  of  quality, 
are  thus  accounted  for:  In  the  first  place,  ttie  inorganic 
matter  being  less  subject  to  the  action  of  oxygen  than 
limestone,  the  decomposition  of  air  and  water  is  conse- 
quently also  less,  so  that  the  supply  of  naturally  manu- 
foctured  food,  both  or|anic  and  inorganic,  is  insuffident 
to  supply  the  wants  of  a  bealthT  and  luxuriant  fegeta- 
tion.  And  in  the  second  place,  the  decompodtion  of  air 
and  water  bdng  less,  the  manufecture  of  ammonia  is 
also  less,  and,  hence,  the  formation  of  gluten. 

In  tlie  case  of  grass  crops  again,  results  are  similar, 
the  produce  of  dry  calcareous  or  Tegetable  soils  bdng 
better  for  rearing  and  fattening  stock,  than  that  of  others 
of  a  difierent  quality  not  so  subject  to  the  decompodng 
influence  of  the  atmosphere.  We  might  quote  many 
examples  from  the  rich  grazing  districts  of  England  and 
Ireland,  in  proof  of  this  propodtion,  were  it  necessary. 

In  low-lying,  marshy  grass-landa,  howefer,the  exam* 
pie  is  widdy  diiferent  from  that  of  wheat-land,  in  more 
respecto  than  one.  In  the  first,  for  example,  luxuriant 
crops  of  an  Inferior  quality  are  often  produced  by  this 
dass  of  soils ;  and  although  not  equal  to  straw  as  food 
for  cattle,  they  make  ncTerthdess  excellent  manure. 
As  such  we  hsTC  used  immense  quantities^  both  in  a 
men  state  and  dry,  for  littering  stock,  and  dways  had 
fine  crops* 

For  pasturage  they  are  not  wdl  adapted;  the  marshy 

E  arising  contaminating  the  atmosphere,  and  thus 
ing  the  respiratory  Amotions  of  stock,  or  otherwise 
ing  thdr  hedth.  In  corroboration  of  this,  we 
shall  mention  two  examples  t  In  the  first,  large  tuber* 
eular  swellings  break  out,  prindpdly  about  the  neck 
and  chest  of  cattle,  the  malady  generally  terminating 
i^taOy.  And  not  only  are  they  affected  thus  when 
gradnjj,  but  also  when  oonsundng  in  the  straw-yard, 
alike  m  summer  as  winter,  the  prodace  of  such  lands, 
as  turnips,  har^  and  straw.  In  the  seoond  example^ 
cattle  nerer  thriTe  well ;  while  they  ohaMe  thdr  odour, 
wJv»*eyer  It  may  be,  to  »  "  dirty  dun." 


Some  low-lying  wet  grass-lands,  we  must  obserre, 
are  exceptions  firom  the  abote  examples,  the  produce 
being  rich  In  quality  and  abundant  in  quantity.  Thia 
is  owing  to  the  water  not  bdng  stsgnant,  but  rising  to 
the  roots  of  plants  by  capillary  action,  and  bringing  a 
suflidency  of  lime,  dkaline,  and  other  sdts,  in  solution. 


to  counteract  addity  and  supply  the  necessary  quality 
of  food  which  otherwise  would  be  wanting.  Tlie  grass, 
howcfer,  owing  to  the  decompodtion  of  air  bdng  less 
(and  consequentlT  the  produce  of  naturally-formed  am- 
monia), is  generally  deiident  of  nitrogenous  dement,  and 
therefbre  is  better  adapted  for  yielding  butter  than 
cheese  or  butcher-meat;  but  in  practice  this  defidency 
is  easUy  supnlied  by  the  addition  of  a  little  pea  or  bean- 
med  and  caxe. 

Like  grass,  the  turnip  ddighti  in  a  rich,  wdl-drained, 
cdcareous  soil,  or  one  f^Il  of  Tegetable  matter,  with  a 
moist  climate,  both  top  and  bottom  liaTing  a  liberal 
supply  of  air.  An  abundance  of  pure  air  is  essentid  for 
the  growth  of  this  InTduable  plant ;  for  without  plenty 
of  room,  a  wdl-pulTerized  soil,  and  an  atmosphere  free 
frtun  deietarious  soatter,  a  heuTy  crop  cannot  be  grown. 
At  the  same  time  more  water  appears  to  be  assimilated 
in  the  process  of  Tegetation  than  nitrogen  from  the 
atmosphere  j  thus  proTing  that  aa  the  turnip  b  a  largo 
of  ammonia— a  great  decomposer  of  air  and 


water— nitrogen-gas  must  be  glTcn  off  from  its  leuTCS. 

With  regard  to  dimate,  it  Is  much  more  dlTersified 
than  b  generally  imagined.  In  common  conTersation 
we  talk  of  the  north,  south,  east,  and  wed,  as  cardinal 
distinctions  i  but  when  we  come  to  examine  the  detaik 
of  CTcn  a  single  prodnce,  let  it  be  situate  where  it  may, 
how  different  is  the  atmospheric  droumstances  of  one 
farm  from  that  of  another  1  and  how  unlike  are  the 
results  on  animal  and  Tegetable  life  1 

Such  diTcrdties  are  to  be  attributed  no  less  to  geo- 
logicd  than  geognqpliicd  causes.  When  we  enter  the 
fidd,  may  it  not  be  add,  How  little  is  yet  known  of  the 
"chemistry  of  common  life!''  for  here  tbe  undiTided 
labours  ol^  the  farmer  are  directed  to  one  continued 
process  of  decompodtion  1  as  if  man  had  but  one  grand 
olnect  In  Tiew— tIs.,  to  pull  down  aa  fut  as  Nature 
bdlda  up  the  animd  and  Tegetable  kingdoms  1  Nor  are 
results  to  be  measured  by  his  own  indiridud  efibrts ;  for 
mechanical  appliancea  without  number  are  now  bdng 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  soil,  expodog  it  more  effec- 
tually to  the  decomposing  influence  of  the  atmosphere, 
in  order  to  increase  both  produce  and  consumption. 

This  decompodtion  of  the  soil  and  its  produce  must 
affect  the  contiguous  atmosphere  less  or  more,  and  hence 
the  quality  of  the  crop.  The  smell  of  newly-ploughed 
land  is  sensibly  fdt,  for  instance,  on  entering  the  fidd, 
and  from  diiferent  qualities  of  soil  it  is  equdly  different. 
From  time  immemorid,  ploughmen  hsTC  experienced 
certdn  localitiea  more  hedthy  than  others  I  and  the  dif- 
ference ia  obTloudy  to  be  attributed  to  diaute,  as 
affected  by  the  Tolatiie  matter  glTcn  off  in  the  process 
of  deeompodtion. 

We  might  here  enter  into  a  large  amount  of  detail, 
quoting  examples  from  different  geologicd  fbrmationa, 
did  our  limits  permit ;  but  this  blank  we  shall  leaTc  our 
rsoden  to  fill  up  themsdTCs.  If  they  take  up  a  elod 
and  break  it,  they  may  easily  detect  what  the  smdl  or 
Tolatile  mattsr  glTcn  off  into  the  atmosphere  is  com- 
posed of.  Or  if  they  can  andTse  it,  tliey  may  also  be 
able  to  say  what  will  be  liberated  in  the  process  of  de- 
compodtloo.  All  that  we  shall  add  is  this-^Were  CTcry 
farmer  in  possesdon  of  the  andyses  of  the  different 
qualities  of  soil  he  cultiTates,  and  TolatUe  matter  giTcn 
off  in  the  process  of  deoomposSlion,  it  would  proTc  an 
interesting  source  of  information  to  him ;  and  wKien  a 
few  soTcrdgns  would  obtain  it,  why  should  It  not  be  had  ? 

Tbe  atmosphese,  agdn,  is  sensibly  affected  by  differ* 
eat  erope,  oad  that  diteenay  at  dUtaeot  itagea  of 
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tbdr  growth.  Wbo  hu  not  felt,  for  exampto,  the  ia« 
loxioatinf  aroma  of  poaa,  baani,  and  doTer  in  flowar  f 
— tho  frafranoa  of  the  oieadow  dnriog  hay-makhiff  ?-* 
the  pungent  smeU  of  tnrnipa  when  growing  rapidly  ?<— 
and  that  of  a  field  of  barley  bdiind  the  reapen  or  reaping 
naehtne  in  harreat  ?  Theae,  aMiongh  prominent  ex- 
amplea,  are  only  a  few  of  what  experience  is  familiar 
with,  and  which  might  readily  be  quoted  fer  the  Mke  of 
Ulnftrmtion. 

'  Onr  next  topic  is  onltifation.  How  doee  it  affect  the 
iaflnence  of  the  atmosphere  npon  the  soil  and  its  produce  ? 

With  regard  to  the  soil,  it  is  only  when  accompanied 
with  a  snfioiency  of  moisture  that  the  atmoaphere  can 
•nrioh  it.  If  directed  of  water,  the  scorching  eActs  of 
a  summer's  sun  would  render  our  fields  as  barren  as  the 
deserts  of  Arabia ;  but  with  the  requisite  supply  of  this 
inTalnable  fortiliser,  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  powerfol 
anxUiariea  to  the  enriching  of  them.  To«keepin  the 
lap"  and  «  out  the  drought,"  and  yet  admit  the  flree 
dreuktion  of  the  atmosphere,  hae  long  been  acknow- 
ledged one  of  the  cardinal  points  in  good  flirmlng. 

Deep  culture  and  drainage,  again,  by  increasing  the 
oapadty  of  the  soil  for  hoUing  air,  add  greatly  to  the 
means  of  enriching  it.  Probably  more  of  the  sucoees  at  the 
Lois-Weedon  system  depends  upon  this,  than  to  the 
mere  following  of  the  "intenfals"  between  the 
beds  of  wheat  or  other  kinds  of  crop ;  so  that 
the  qneation  may  yet  be  raised  whether  equally  deep 
ontture,  with  proper  attention  to  seeding  tbe  ground 
uniformly,  may  not  produce  equally  beiMfteial  results. 
But  be  this  as  it  mar,  the  chemical  effect  of  air  and 
water  in  a  greater  depth  of  soil  is  manifest  firom  what 
has  already  been  said  ;  for  the  decomposition  of  the  soil, 
air,  and  water  (and  hence  the  formation  of  soluble 
BDatter  and  ammonia)  will  be  directly  as  this  depth— 
twice  the  depth  of  ordinary  cultiration  by  the  plon|[h 
producing  twice  the  quanti^  of  fertilising  matter,  white 
ftom  the  grsater  deptti  there  win  be  less  escape  or  waste 
ofToktile     ' 


The  firee  circulation  of  air,  again,  access  of  light,  and 
rays  of  the  sun,  among  growing  crops,  are  questions  of 
equal  importance.  In  this  respect  wide  drilling  is 
highly  adTantageous,  while  Intenrals  may  produce  a  more 
healthy  and  firee  circulation.  But  much  of  this  will  de- 
pend upon  special  drouoistances }  for  clean  flinty  straw 
on  the  wide-drill  system  may  admit  of  a  freer  circula- 
tion than  coarse  flaggy  straw  deficient  of  silica  with  wide 
intenrals. 

Many  exceptioBS  may  no  doubt  be  taken  to  the 
wholende  manufactura  of  ammonia,  as  adfocated,  from 
the  nitrogen  set  free  in  the  decomposition  of  air,  uniting 
with  the  hydrogen  of  water  when  undergoing  a  similar 
prccew  ;  but  granting  them  to  be  true,  the  practical 
questiott  in  the  field  is  obTiously  to  reduce  exceptions  of 
this  kind  to  the  common  rule.  TbiM  may  be  done  in  Tarious 
ways — as  by  draining;  deepening  the  soil ;  adding  clay, 
calcareous,  and  TM;etable  matter  to  sandy  lands,  to  re- 
tain moisture  and  produce  decomposition;  sand,  ?ege« 
table,  and  calcareous  matter  to  day  lands,  to  promote 
the  free  drculation  of  the  atmoaphere,  and  its  decom- 
position along  with  that  of  water  i  in  short,  snything 
which  will  promote  the  decomposition  of  air  and  water 
in  the  soil,  so  that  the  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  set  firee 
shall  be  united  so  as  to  form  ammonia.  We  see  no 
other  wa?  of  accounting  for  the  extraordinary  fertility 
produced  by  improvements  of  the  above  kind,  than  by 
working  up  the  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  set  free  in  the 
process  of  decomposition  into  ammonia,  or  some  of  its 
compounds,  as  food  for  plants.  The  decomposition  of 
farmyard  manura  in  the  soil,  and  even  clean  straw  in 
clay  lands,  obfiously  works  up  the  nitrogen  of  the  at- 
mosphere and  hydrogen  of  water  into  matter  mora  ferti- 
lising than  their  own  constituent  elements  will  satisfacto- 
rily account  for.  The  advocates  of  exdusive  liquid 
manuring  overlook  the  economy  of  decomposlog  vegeta- 
ble matter  in  the  soil,  and  tbe  additional  supply  of  am- 
monia derived  from  this  source  by  means  of  tht  nitro- 
gen and  hydrogen  liberated  in  the  process* 


THE  GRADUAL  IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  THRASHING  MACHINE. 


'' Portable  thraahfaig  maohlnea,"  wrote  London 
twenty.five  yean  ago,  '*  are  very  common  in  Suffolk ; 
it  being  not  unusual  fi>r  an  industrioos  labourar,  who 
mMf  have  saved  thirty  or  forty  pounds,  to  own  one 
worked  by  three  or  four  horsee.  Reaping-machines 
and  steam  ploughing-machinea  vrill  probably  in  a  few 
yeara  be  owned  and  let  out  for  hire  In  a  similar  man- 
aer."  After  more  than  "  a  few  yeara,"  reapera  and 
steam-ploagbs  have  not  yet  attained  a  similar  poeition 
with  itinerant  thrashing-machinee,  although  rapidly 
coining  into  extensive  actoption  by  large  fermen.  How- 
ever, thrashing-machines  themselves  have  teken  a 
form  that  our  .author  never  antidpated :  the  portable 
steam-engine,  and  that  marvellously  compact  piece  of 
mechanism,  the  combined  thrashiog,  shaking,  win- 
nowing, and  flnishing.dressing'^  drum,"  ''bam- works" 
or  "mill,"  having  completely  raised  the  character  of 
•gricoltural  machinery,  and  as  a  necessary  consequence 
multiplied  mechanical  knowledge  among  farmera  and 
their  workmen.  Directly  it  was  proved  that  steam 
power  could  be  advantageously  conveyed  from  farm  to 
form,  not  only  a  higher  velodty  of  tbe  drum,  and  a 
greater  amount  of  work  in  a  given  time  was  achieved, 
but  the  operations  of  straw-shaking  and  winnowing, 
prerionsly  confined  almost  entirely  to  thrashing  ma- 
chinery erected  in  buildings,  were  now  added  to  the 
portable  machines.  As  imr  as  mere  knocking  out  of 
tho  grain  is  concerned,  we  have  now  oomparatively 


little  to  wish  for,  and  may  expect  only  slight  Improvo- 
mente  in  augmenting  the  quantity  done,  economising 
the  motive-power,  avoiding  splitting,  and  accommo- 
dating the  beaten  and  concave  to  all  conditions  of 
**  stuff."  In  the  apparatus  for  separating  the  corn, 
chaff,  and  straw,  considerable  advances  may  yet  be 
made;  and  as  next  July  will  try  what  onr  inventon 
and  manufocturen  can  do  for  us  in  this  department,  it 
may  be  well  for  fermen  to  devote  some  consideration 
to  it  beforahand. 

One  of  the  earliest  ideas  in  connexion  with  thrashing 
by  machinery  was  that  the  separation  of  com,  chaff,  and 
straw,  should  be  effected,  as  well  as  mere  shelling  out 
the  grain  from  the  ear.  Thus  Michael  Sterling,  mora 
than  a  hundred  yean  ago,  applied  the  principle  of 
flax-hulling  to  beat  out  com,  in  a  machine  condsting 
of  a  vertical  shaft  carrying  arms  or  blades  ravolving  in 
a  cyllnder^the  com  being  fed  in  at  top,  and  the  straw 
and  grain  separated  by  riddles  and  fennen  under- 
neath. This  was  thirty  yean  befora  the  invention 
of  the  dram  and  beaten  by  Heikle.  In  1789,  three 
yean  afi«r  Meikle's  fint  machine  was  oonstracted, 
with  a  drum  of  four  scnteh-beaten  and  a  pair  of 
feed-rollers,  the  fint  machine  having  a  circular  rake 
attached  for  shakiog  the  straw,  and  fennen  below  for 
cleansing  the  grain,  was  erected  in  Northumberland. 
In  1706,  WigfuU,  of  Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  patented  a  ma^ 
I  chine  in  whidi  the  com  felling  from  the  drum  was 
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carried  by  means  of  a  shaking  screen  and  rolling- 
cloth  or  endless  web  to  the  blast  of  a  fim,  where  it  was 
separated  from  the  chaflT.  Of  coarse  our  space  will  not 
permit  us  to  chronicle  here  all  the  successife  improve- 
ments in  thrashing  machinery;  but  these  instances 
show  how  ancient  is  the  addition  of  shaker,  riddle,  and 
fan,  which  we  are  still  labouring  to  improve.  The 
straw-shakers  of  the  old  Scotch  machines  are  generally 
known  as  being  large  drums,  armed  with  rakes,  re- 
volving above  fixed  carved  racks  or  screens,  over  which 
they  pass  the  straw;  some  machines  having  one  of 
these  drums  "overshot,"  and  furnished  with  brushes 
as  well  as  rakes  or  forks.  The  separatiLg  apparatus 
consisted  of  a  couple  of  winnowing-machines  under- 
neath, similar  to  those  made  for  hand-power,  catching 
the  grain  and  chaff  from  the  drum  and  shiJcers  by 
means  of  a  large  deep  hopper. 

The  parallel-motion  shaker,  so  much  in  favour  now, 
appears  to  have  been  invented  in  1840,  by  Mr.  Morton, 
of  Whitfield  Example-farm,  and  erected  as  part  of  the 
steam- thrashing  machinery  there  by  Mr.  Clybum,  of 
Uley  Works.  It  consisted  of  parallel  spars  of  wood,  6 
feet  long,  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  with 
three-quarter  inch  spaces  betni'een  them ;  these  l>eing 
joined  tof^ether  in  two  alternating  sets,  were  Jumped 
by  doable  cranks  on  two  revolving  shafts,  as  our  pre- 
sent box-shakers  are.  This  was  about  the  first  time 
that  straw  was  subjected  to  a  real  '*  shaking."  Other 
parts  of  this  machinery  were  equally  ingenious.  The 
com  fell  before  the  blast  of  a  fanner,  then  down  be- 
fore another ;  the  light  grain  and  short  straws  thrown 
out  by  this  flr.-t  winnowing  being  taken  up  by  an 
"  elevator"  again  to  the  feeding-board  of  the  drum. 
The  winnowed  com  was  carricnd  up  by  other  eleva- 
tors to  another  winnower,  or  rather  two,  one  under 
the  other,  with  two  fans,  and  was  finally  again  ele- 
vated to  the  sacks,  or  passed  through  a  "barley- 
hummeller."  An  endless  web  was  tied  at  the  mouth 
of  the  drum,  to  carry  the  unthrashed  straw  gra- 
dually to  the  beaters.  Since  that  time,  this  web 
has  been  abandoned ;  another  first  winnower  has  been 
added,  fed  by  an  endless  web  beneath  the  dram  and 
shaker ;  and  the  com  afler  falling  before  the  first  blast 
is  sifted  sideways  into  the  hopper  of  the  two  lower 
dressing-machines;  and  a  horizontal  cylUidrlcal  sieve 
or  "  separator''  was  also  applied.  The  idea  of  adapting 
winnowing  apparatus  to  portable  thrashing-machines, 
carried  into  effect  by  the  Lynn  machine-maker,  in 
1795,  was  revived  just  half  a  century  afterwards.  Earl 
Ducie  exhibited  at  the  Southampton  Meeting,  in  1844, 
a  ''recent and  scarcely  completed  machine,"  the  inven- 
tion of  Messrs.  G.  Parsons  and  R.  Clybum,  which 
Mr.  Miles  reported  as  being  *' traly  original."  At 
Shrewsbury,  in  1845,  this  machine  was  driven  by  Dean 
of  Birmingham's  portable  en^nc,  itself  a  great  novelty, 
and  awarded  a  prize  of  £10.  It  thrashed,  cleaned, 
and  finally  sacked  the  grain;  and  Mr.  Parkee  in  his 
report  said,  "  It  is  a  powerful  machine,  and  possibly 
adapted  to  the  very  large  rather  than  to  the  moderate- 
sized  farm."  In  1846,  at  Newcastle,  a  thrashing- 
machine  was  exhibited  by  Cambridge,  having  a  reci- 
procathig  rake  attached,  for  the  purpose  of  collect- 
ing and  passing  the  straw  from  the  drum  without  har- 
bouring the  grain ;  and  the  lower  part  of  the  machine 
was  inclosed  so  as  to  form  a  box  or  receptacle  for  the 
grain  to  fall  into.  But  up  to  a  year  later  than  this 
period  we  find  that  improved  horse-power  machines 
without  dressing  apparatus  occupied  the  most  prominent 
place  in  the  catalogues  of  the  great  makers;  while 
hand-power  thrashing  machines  were  much  in  request 
as  novelties.  At  Northampton,  in  1847,  Horasby 
showed  a  thrashing-machine  with  a  revolving  shaker ; 
Cambridge  one  also  with,  a  shaking  apparatus  at- 


tached; and  J.  Comes,  jnn.,  of  Market  Drayton,  a 
thrasher  with  straw-shaker  and  elevator,  the  shaker 
six  feet  long;  Hayes,  of  Blton,  had  a  straw-shaker; 
and  Clybura  exhibited  a  horizontal  cylindrcal  ''sqw- 
rator."  Ryland  and  Dean,  of  Birmingham,  however, 
showed  a  complete  machine  for  thrashing,  winuowiog, 
and  bagging  the  grain.  At  York,  in  1848,  Homsby 
had  his  improvement  of  Clybura's  shaker;  Summers, 
of  Wold  Newton,  a  rotary  straw-shaker;  Scott,  of 
Belfast,  a  revolving-rake  shaker;  Humphries,  of  Per- 
shore,  a  thrasher  with  winnowing  appnuukos  and 
shaker ;  Garrett,  a  thrasher  with  straw-shaker  and 
jogging  screen  fw  separating  the  colder  and  refuse  from 
the  gnin;  while  Abbey,  of  Dunnington,  exhibited 
a  horse-power  thrashing-machine  with  blowing-ease, 
riddles,  and  elevators  which  if  Ued  the  sacks  with  com ; 
and  Burrell,  of  Thetford,  gained  a  silver  medal  for  his 
portable  thrashUig  and  dressing  machine  with  parallel- 
bar  shaker,  invented  by  W.  Palmer,  of  Soathacre, 
capable  of  thrashing  five  or  six  quarters  per  hour,  and 
delivering  the  com,  chaff,  straw,  and  siftings  or  short 
straws  in  separate  places.  The  price  was  only  £16, 
yet  the  machine  was  at  that  time  supposed  to  be 
very  cumbrous  for  ordinary  form  use.  At  Norwich, 
the  next  year,  Clayton  andShuttleworth  produced  their 
box-shaker,  three  feet  wide,  and  fourteen  feet  long ; 
Crosskill,  also  had  a  shaker,  '*  on  a  new  principle" ; 
Homsby  showed  a  double-cranked  or  jumping  straw- 
shaker;  andSargison,  ofWisbeach,  a  shaker  baring 
sieves  or  riddles  of  perforated  galvanized-iron,  which 
propelled  the  straw  and  pulse  forward,  while  the  gndn 
sifted  through.  In  addition  to  BurrelPs  thrashing  and 
dressing  machine,  Cambridge  showed  one  invented  by 
Humphries^  for  thrashUig,  winnowing,  and  weighing; 
Holmes,  of  Norwich,  a  horse-power  machine  with  a 
newly-invented  jog  colder  riddle,  and  a  new  straw- 
shaker;  Garrett,  a  thrasher  with  chaffing  apparatus; 
and  Ferrabee,  of  Stroud,  a  machine  with  double-erank 
shaker,  and  an  endless  band  for  delivering  the  com  and 
chaff  to  and  elevator  which  carried  it  to  an  ordinary 
winnowing-machine.  And  it  is  noticeable  that  the 
manufacturers  felt  it  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the 
£ict  that  their  portable  machines  for  doine  all  this  work 
at  once  did  not  require  to  be  removed  from  the  car- 
riage-wheels on  which  they  were  mounted.  In  the 
Farmer* 8  Ahnanae  for  1850  appeared  the  first  en- 
graving of  a  portable  combined  thrashing-machine, 
viz.,  Garrett's ;  the  shaker  consisting  of  sptn  with 
spikes  rotating  upon  cranks  at  theinnerend  and  vibrating 
on  rocking-bars  at  the  other.  About  the  same  time  came 
out  Clayton  and  Shuttleworth's  portable  combined 
machine ;  the  shaker-boxes  having  a  parallel  motion, 
by  means  of  wheels  and  spindles  connecting  the 
crank-shafts,  instead  of  connecting-rod  and  cranks  as 
before ;  and  there  was  a  vibrating  trough  extending 
the  whole  length  of  the  machine.  Tuxfbrd's  table 
shaker-off  was  also  introduced;  at  first  having  a 
rotary  jumping  movement  by  means  of  mitre-wheels 
and  a  spindle  connecting  two  crank-shafts  underneath, 
instead  of  hanging  on  slings  as  at  present. 

It  is  only  six  or  seven  years,  therefore,  since  we  ob- 
tahied  the  portable  thrashing-machine  in  its  present 
form ;  that  is  the  vital  parts  which  are  now  being  im- 
proved and  altered  (but  still  generally  adhered  to)  in 
every  possible  form.  We  may  mention  as  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  extensively-adopted  Improvements, 
Humphries'  divided  and  reciprocating  trough  or  shoe; 
and  as  variations  from  the  common  form,  Ransome's 
revolvhig  Brinsmead  shaker,  and  Horasby 's  worm  or 
screw  for  feeding  the  riddles. 
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THE  INCRUSTATION  OF  CEREAL  AND  OTHER  SEEDS, 

Bt   F.  R.   DB    la  TmBHOMNAIt 


Formerly,  when  icience  was  stOl  in  its  infancy,  expe- 
rienoe  to  a  certain  extent,  bat  routine  etpecially,  were  < 
the  only  gnidei  of  agricnltaritta  in  their  modea  of  pre- 
paring ihb  ground  for  the  reception  of  the  seed.  Farm- 
yard mannres  and  bare  fallows  were  the  only  meana 
of  restoring  the  spent  energies  of  the  soil ;  and  these 
were  then,  and  are  eren  now  to  a  great  extent,  indis- 
criminately resorted  to,  without  any  regard  to  the  che- 
mical constitution  of  the  soil,  or  the  requirements  of  the 
plants  that  are  to  grow  upon  it.  Analytic  science,  and 
the  wonderAd  discoveries  of  Tcgetable  physiology,  have 
of  late  years  thrown  a  great  deal  of  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  manure,  its  mode  of  application  to  the  soil,  and 
its  assimilation  by  the  plants.  And  yet,  practically, 
UtUe  progress  has  been  made.  We  have  superphosphate, 
it  is  true :  we  see  a  great  many  kinds  of  artificial  manures 
daily  advertised  in  our  agricultural  papers;  but,  after  all, 
the  progresa  we  have  accomplished  is  by  no  means  ade- 
quate to  the  strides  which  science  has  made  in  the  analytic 
knowledge  of  manures,  in  the  exact  appreciation  of 
their  fer&ixing  qualities,  and  their  action  upon  vegeta- 
tion in  vsrious  plants.  We  still  cart  away  to  our  fields 
the  same  ponderous  loads  of  farm-yard  dung,  a  large  per- 
centage of  which  is  of  no  earthly  use,  and  can  only  be 
regarded  as  the  huge  vehicle  of  a  very  minute  proportion 
of  ammonia  and  alkaline  salts.  Even  guano  and  super- 
phosphate of  lime  are  encumbered  with  a  large  propor- 
tion of  useless  ingredients,  all  of  which  are  costly  to 
purchase  and  cumbersome,  and  therefore  expensive  to 
carry.  Besides,  what  a  large  proportion  of  the  manure 
whidi  we  lay  over  our  fields  is  i^terly  lost  to  the  crop  we 
want  to  grow  !  what  a  large  per-centage  is  eaten  up  by 
noxious  weeds,  or  disseminated  through  a  part  of  the 
soil  untouched  by  the  ramifications  of  the  roots,  and 
therefore  immediately  useless  !  On  the  other  hand, 
we  know,  from  clear  demonstration,  what  the  aub- 
stanoes  are  which  each  kind  of  crops  draws  from  the 
soil ;  we  know  to  a  fractioo  the  quantity  of  each  of  those 
substancea  respectively ;  and  when  we  come  to  compare 
their  aggregate  weight  at  per  acre,  with  the  quantity  of 
manure  which  we  have  Udd  over  that  extent  of  ground, 
we  are  astounded  at  the  difference  in  bulk  and  weight. 

II. 
If  a  plant  is  dried  and  burnt,  the  little  pinch  of  ashes 
that  remains,  after  complete  combustion,  represents 
the  amount  of  mineral  substances  which  the  plant  has 
drawn  from  the  soil.  The  rest,  which  has  evaporated  in 
the  air  by  the  process  of  combustion,  represents  those 
constituent  parts  which  the  plant  has  derived  from  the 
air.  Chemistry  tells  us  exactly  what  substances  the 
ashes  contain,  and  in  what  proportionate  quantities.  It 
is  then  obvious,  that  either  the  soil  or  the  manures  put 
on  it,  or,  as  Is  more  generally  the  case,  both  combined, 
have  supplied  those  substances  to  the  plant,  without  which 
it  could  not  have  arrived  at  maturity.  But  heie  we  may 
well  pause,  and  ask  ourselves  whether,  in  order  to  ad- 
minister to  the  plant  so  small  a  quantity  of  matters — 
another  and  a  more  simple  mode  cannot  be  found ;  for 
that  quantity,  though  it  be  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  plants  in  an  acre  of  ground,  still  remains  compara- 
tively minute  in  the  extreme,  when  we  compare  it  with 
the  bulk  and  weight  of  the  20  or  25  cubic  yards  of  dung 
we  have  laid  over  it,  besides  the  pulverulent  artificial 


manure  or  guano  we  have  drilled  with  our  seed. 
Again,  if  we  oilculate  the  cost  of  that  manure  and  the 
value  of  the  labour  which  ita  use  has  neoessiuted,  we 
find  that  the  little  heap  of  ashes  which  has  been  the 
result,  has  cost  us  an  immense  sum  of  money ;  in  fact, 
a  mudi  higher  sum  than  the  pure  chemicals  of  whidi  it 
consists  could  be  bought  for  in  the  trade. 
III. 

Henoe,  the  general  tendency  of  e£fbrts  on  the  part  of 
both  scientific  men  and  practioal  agriculturists  towurdi 
oonoentrated  manures,  that  is,  diminishing  the  bulk  of 
useless  substances,  serving  merely  as  vehicles  to  the 
really  fertilising  element,  in  order  to  render  them  more 
portable,  and  more  energetic,  proportionately  with  their 
bulk.  Abstractedly,  this  is  evidently  the  goal  of  our 
progressive  ideas  in  agriculture ;  that  is,  the  simplifica- 
tion of  all  the  means,  either  in  labour  or  manures — the 
one  by  concentration  of  fertilizing  energies  ;  the  other  by 
means  of  ingenious  machinery,  and  esiMcially  the  use  of 
steam-power  in  field  as  well  as  barn  operations.  It  is 
true  to  a  certain  extent  that,  apart  from  the  primary 
purpose  of  restoring  the  exhausted  fertility  of  the  soil, 
stable  and  other  bulky  manure  have  other  advantages, 
mechanical  and  thermal;  for  instanoe,  in  dividing  ft 
stiff  soil,  and  imparting  to  it  a  higher  temperaturt 
by  decomposition  from  fermentation.  But,  with  tho- 
rough drainage,  these  advantages  have  become  less 
depending  from  the  sction  of  stable  manure;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  but,  as  we  progress  with  time,  the  corn- 
growing  farmer  will  no  longer  be  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  the  present  troublesome  and  expeiuive  mode  of  manu* 
(acturing  his  manure.  A  more  definite  delineation  will 
divide  the  operations  of  the  corn-growing  from  those  of 
tlie  breeding  and  grazing  agriculturists,  by  which  the 
pursuits  of  the  fanner  will  become  less  complicated, 
demanding  a  smaller  capital,  diminishing  his  risks, 
and  materially  adding  to  his  gain.  Every  farmer  in 
England  knows  well  that  the  lean  stock  he  is  obliged  to 
feed  on  his  farm  brings  him  no  immediate  profit ;  and, 
were  it  not  for  the  manure,  he  would  incur  a  positive 
loss — setting  for  nothing  the  labour,  anxiety,  risks  of 
mortality,  and  the  locking  up  of  capital,  which  the 
feeding  of  lean  stock  entails. 
IV. 

From  the  foregoing  preliminary  observations,  we  are 
naturally  led  to  ask  the  question.  How  are  theae  disad- 
vantages to  be  removed  ?  How  are  we  to  turn  scientific 
discoveries  to  a  practical  account  ?  How  are  we  to 
concentrate  our  manures,  and  simplify  their  fertilizing 
constituents^  so  as  to  reduce  them  to  the  bulk  of  the 
amount  actually  aasimilated  by  the  crop  ;  and,  having 
succeeded  in  this,  how  are  we  to  apply  them  ? 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  communicated  to  this  paper  the 
translation  of  a  very  remarkable  memoir  upon  the  nutri- 
tion of  plants,  by  the  celebrated  Boussingault,  describUig 
a  series  of  experiments  which  clearly  demonstrated  the 
possibility  of  enabling  a  plant  to  accomplish  all  the  phases 
of  ita  existence,  viz.,  ita  germhution,  normal  growth, 
bloom,  fructification,  and  maturity,  in  pure  calcined 
sand,  in  which  were  introduced  pure  phosphate  of  lime, 
vegetable  ashes,  and  nitrate  of  potash,  which  contain  the 
mineral  constituenta  of  the  plant  selected  for  the  experi* 
ment  —  Helianthns  argophyUus,  Here,  it  b  Tery 
obvious  that  the  soil  was  essentially  used  only  as  i^ 
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▼ehicle  to  the  plant  wherem  it  might  strike  iti  rooti, 
and  alio  to  the  ingredients  which  were  added  ai  food  for 
its  derelopment  and  matnritj.  So  it  matters  not  how 
destitute  of  eyery  nntritiTe  element  a  soil  may  be, 
if  it  do  not  contain  any  substance  noxious  to  Tegeta- 
tion— provided  it  can  be  supplied  with  the  constituents 
of  the  plant  which  is  to  grow  from  it.  If  those  con- 
stituents may  be  so  placed  in  close  prosdmity  to 
the  roots  that  they  may  be  all  absorbed  by  the  plant 
in  the  course  of  its  derelopment,  there  is  no  necessity 
of  placing  in  the  soil  a  larger  quantity  than  will  bo 
assimiiat^  by  the  plant  In  other  words,  If  the  analysis 
of  the  ashes  of  the  plant  shows  that  it  has  absorbed,  say 
ten  grains  of  the  tarious  elements  added  to  the  soil,  and, 
in  retpectiTe  quantities,  if  it  were  possible  to  introduce 
those  substance  in  so  dose  a  proiimity  to  the  roots  that 
the  whole  might  be  integrally  assimilated,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  the  mere  addition  of  exactly  ten  grains  of  the 
mixture,  in  the  same  proportion  as  found  in  the  adies, 
would  be  quite  suffieieiit  to  iniure  the  normal  derelop- 
ment of  the  plant. 

It  must  be  admittedf  howerer  abstract  the  foregoing 
prepositbn  may  be,  that  if  the  prinoipk  it  propounds 
oould  be  practically  applied,  it  would  be  the  Tery  limit 
to  which  progress  can  attaini  and  as  I  have  already  re- 
marked, it  is  impossible  not  to  peroeire  that  it  is  to  that 
oonoeatration  and  simplifloation  of  means  that  we  are 
now  directing  all  the  efforts  of  our  skill,  knowledge,  and 
kigMiuity. 

Boussiogault,  in  his  recent  experiments  in  the  pro- 
duction of  what  he  calls  a  Umii  plant,  has  proved  that 
the  seeds  of  many  plants  contain  the  necessary  quantity 
of  nitrogen,  not  only  for  the  germination  of  the  plant 
and  the  nutrition  of  the  nascent  stem  and  leaves  before 
the  radicles  have  been  sufficiently  developed  to  draw  a 
supply  fhnn  the  soil,  but  also  to  the  production  of  a 
perfectly  organited  plant,  though  exceedingly  reduced  in 
its  dimensfons.  In  foot,  such  a  plant—after  several 
months'  existence  in  ttie  open  air,  or  even  in  a  confined 
atmospher»>-ha8  been  found  to  weigh  but  verr  little  more 
tiian  the  seed  from  which  It  sprang.  This  clearly  shows 
that  the  extent  of  the  organism  of  that  plant  wu  limited 
by  the  quantity  of  the  nitrogenous  principles  contained 
in  the  seed ;  but  as  soon  as  he  applied  to  the  soil  (ex- 
olusively  composed  of  calcined  quartz  sand,  not  contain- 
ing a  partide  of  decomposed  matter  or  mineral  manure) 
a  small  quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime,  nitrate  of  potash, 
and  vegetable  ashes  rich  in  silicate  of  potash,  the  plant 
immediatdy  sprang  up  fh>m  its  torpor,  and  grew  luxuri- 
ant and  strong,  bloomed,  and  brought  forth  matured 
seed  as  wdl  and  u  rapidly  as  another  plant  of  the  same 
kind  had  done  upon  a  garden-strip  richly  manured. 

This  experiment  clearly  shows  that  the  soil  upon 
which  the  plant  grew  exercised  no  immediate  influence 
whatever  upon  the  growth  of  the  plant,  as  far  as  its  nu- 
trition went,  but  merdy  as  a  vehicle  for  heat  and  mois- 
ture, as  wdl  as  the  holder  of  the  plant  and  of  the  pure 
mineral  sdts  upon  which  it  lived  and  developed  itself. 
This  naturally  leads  us  to  ask  the  question,  whether. 
Instead  of  incurring  great  expense  and  trouble  in  ma- 
nuring the  soil  thoroughly  with  heaps  of  dung  contain- 
ing but  a  small  percentage  of  fortilixfaig  matter,  which 
is  still  reduced  and  less  available  to  the  plant  by  being 
disseminated  over  a  larger  surface  than  the  roots  of  the 
plant  can  possibly  compass,  it  be  not  posdble  to  manure 
the  seed  itself,  that  is,  surround  it  by  a  crust  formed  of 
the  very  mineral  substances  which  are  necessarv  to  its 
growth,  in  the  same  proportion  as  they  are  found  to  exist 
in  the  seed,  and  in  a  sufficient  quantity  to  represent  exactly 
the  weight  of  the  asgregate  mineral  substances  which 
Are  abstracted  from  tne  soil  by  the  well-matured  normal 
plant  ?  This  crust  could  then  be  considered  as  the  mere 
extension  of  the  seed  to  a  larger  bulk ;  and  as  the  seed 


contains  what  is  necessary  to  feed  germination,  and  even 
to  form  a  complete  plant,  though  limited  in  wdght  to 
the  extent  of  food  contained  in  the  seed,  so  Uieseed 
bdng  increased  to  any  required  number  of  times  its  size 
and  weight  by  the  agglomeration  of  substances,  such  as 
phosphates,  nitrates,  and  silicates,  would  be  enabled  to 
supply  to  the  growing  plant  the  necessary  elements  of 
normal  growth  and  perfect  maturity. 

VI. 

This  is  indeed  no  new  theory,  and  many  have  been 
the  attempts  even  in  times  of  remote  antiquity  to  realise 
it  in  a  practical  manner.  Many  are  the  inventors  of 
wonderful  liquids,  in  which  the  semis  were  to  be  steeped, 
and  thereby  imbibe  all  the  required  elements  of  nutri- 
tion and  fertility.  All  these  have  failed,  not  because  the 
prindple  was  not  a  sound  ono,  but  because  it  was  not 
properly  applied.  For  it  is  obvioos  that  a  liquid 
manure,  however  rich  in  fertilising  dements,  could  not 
fix  these  round  the  seed  in  a  sufficient  quantityso  as  to 
increase  its  store  of  nutritive  matters — tiiis  can  only  be 
done  in  a  solid  form.  Then,  untU  very  recently  there 
was  also  the  insuperable  di^Scul^  arising  from  ignoranos, 
sdence  not  having  yet  shed  the  Ught  of  its  discoveries  on 
the  mysteries  of  vegetation ;  and  the  wonderful  action 
of  phoH>hates,  nitrates,  and  silicates  upon  vegetation,  d- 
though  practically  known,  had  not  been  determined  with 
sufficient  minuteness  and  accuracy  to  lend  to  anything  like 
an  authentic  formula  of  proportion  and  quantity,  fiat 
failures,  however  complete  they  may  be,  in  carrying  out 
great  ideas,  are  no  arguments  against  a  renewd  or  efforts ; 
and  when  those  fsilures,  as  in  the  case  of  steam-engines, 
railways,  reaping-machines,  or  the  application  of  steam 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  are  found  to  not  rather  as  ia- 
oentives  to  the  ingenuity  of  men,  instead  of  dampieg 
thdr  energy  and  the  buoyancy  of  their  hopes,  we  know 
it  from  the  experience  <^  the  last  thirty  years  that  it  is 
a  sure  sign  that  the  idea  is  good,  and  will  be  ultimatdy 
carried  out. 

VII. 

But  there  are  objections  to  this  system.  What  sys- 
tem is  free  firom  objectiohs  ?  Some  say  that  the  minnd 
matter  with  which  the  seed  is  envek>ped,  on  being  dis- 
solved in  the  soil,  will  settle  immediately  around  the 
neck  of  the  roots,  which  will  naturally  dive  away  from 
it,  and  it  will  then  become  useless  to  the  progress  of  the 
plant  after  it  has  attained  a  certain  development.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  objection  is  more  specious  than  red ;  for 
every  one  must  have  observed  that  when  a  se^d  hasfdlen 
upon  a  manure  heap,  and  there  germinated  to  a  plant,  if 
that  plant  be  pulled  up,  it  is  found  that  the  roots  sre 
very  short  and  abaggy ,  and  do  not  seem  to  have  pene- 
trated beyond  a  very  limited  area,  the  number  of  rootlets 
making  up  for  the  defidency  of  thdr  length.  This 
seems  to  me  easily  accounted  for ;  because  the  roots, 
finding  in  their  immediate  vicinity  a  sufficient  supply  of 
nutritive  dements,  have  no  inducement  to  dive  at  any 
great  length  in  search  of  them.  The  instinct  displayed 
by  the  roots  in  search  of  food  b  truly  wooderfol,  sod 
many  examples  of  their  astounding  sagadty  might  be 
adduced.  I  have  read  somewhere  the  instance  of  the 
radicle  of  a  plant  diving  to  the  depth  of  many  feet,  and 
fixine  itself  into  a  bone  that  was  buried  there,  and  in 
search  of  which  it  had  evidently  dived  at  so  unuiud  a 
distance  from  the  surface.  It  is  not,  therefore,  un- 
naturd  to  surmise  that  the  roots  of  the  plants,  finding 
within  thdr  immediate  vicinity  all  the  nutriment  re- 
quired for  the  plant  whose  mouths  they  are,  quietly  settle 
in  that  spot,  and  contentedly  relinquish  thdr  erratic 
prppensities. 

VIII. 

However  plausible  this  and  other  oljectbns  mav  be, 
the  best  test,  after  all,  is  the  test  of  experience ;  and  that 
system,  which  I  have  cdled,  for  want  of  a  better  word, 
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the  inerasUtion  of  seeds,  must  life  or  die  by  that  great 
teat.  A  French  gentleman  haa  recently  come  to  this 
country,  to  snbmit  hU  inyention  of  a  machhie  for  pre- 
paring the  seed,  and  the  formulas  regulathig  the  nature, 
proportions,  and  quantities  of  the  mineral  substances  to 
be  used,  to  the  verdict  of  English  practical  farmers ; 
and  I  am  in  a  position  to  state  that  his  appeal  has  been 
faTonrably  received,  and  experiments  are  being  made  in 
Tarious  parts  of  England  with  the  view  of  testing  the 
▼alue  of  that  gentleman's  discoveries.  Messrs.  Burgess 
and  Key  have  oeen  entrusted  with  the  construction  of 
the  simple  maddne  for  the  incrustation  of  the  seed. 
This  madUne  consists  in  a  hollow  cylinder,  suspended  by 
two  leather  straps  from  a  pulley,  to  which  a  rotarr 
nkotion  of  abont^orty  revolutions  in^  minute  is  impartea, 
either  from  a  steam-engine  or  any  other  motive- 
power.  In  the  cylinder  the  seed  is  introduced  mixed 
vrith  an  agglutinons  mixture,  itself  rich  in  nitrogens 
and  then  the  mineral  substances,  reduced  to  a  fine 


powder,  are  added,  and  from  the  rotary  motion  of  the 
cylinder  adhere  to  the  seed  in  a  regular  coating;  this 
is  repeated  until  the  entire  quantity  has  been  fixed.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  humidity  of  theagglutinous  mixture 
from  acting  upon  the  seed,  and  causing  it  to  germinate 
before  it  is  put  into  the  soil,  an  l^grometrio  substance 
is  mixed  with  the  mineral  powders |  which  abstracts 
all  the  exoesa  of  humidity  from  the  glue,  and  besides 
dries  up  the  crusted  seeds  almost  immediately* 

Pievious  to  his  coming  to  this  country,  Hons.  D'Uliera 
has  satisfied  himself  by  numerous  experiments  of  the 
value  of  his  discovery;  and  at  the  late  sowing  season,  a 
large  area  has  been  sown  with  his  prepared  seed  in 
various  parts  of  France,  so  that  at  the  time  of  next 
harvest  I  shall  be  enabled  to  give  an  authentio  account 
of  experiments  tried  both  in  France  and  in  England, 
under  every  variety  of  local  circumstances  of  soil,  cli- 
mate, and  modes  of  husbandry. 

Norwood^  Jtm.  8,  1858. 


LAND    DRAINAGE  — ITS    ACTION    AND    EFFECT. 


In  a  former  article  we  pointed  out  the  discrepancy  of 
opinion  that  existed  upon  the  practice  of  draining, 
and  we  condnded  our  observations  by  statiog  a  few 
leading  principles  that  appertain  to  the  sul^ect  We 
may  pursue  these  with  advantage  a  little  further. 

As  a  surcharge  of  water  in  any  description  of  cul- 
tivable soil  most  at  all  times  be  injurious,  It  beopmes 
abeolutely  necessary  tint  it  be  discharged  as  quickly  aa 
possible ;  and  as  the  amount  of  rainfkll  is  different  in 
dlfibrent  portions  of  the  klogdom,  the  means  applied 
must  have  relation  to  the  quantity  to  be  discharged  by 
the  drains.  Consequently,  in  districts  where  the  rain- 
hH  exceeds  30  inches  annually,  the  meana  resorted  to 
for  its  removal  must  be  in  relation.  The  permeability 
of  the  soil  alao  forms  a  strong  consideration :  the  more 
retentive  it  is,  the  nearer  together  must  the  drains  be 
placed ;  and  via  vmrtd  the  greater  the  porosity  of  the 
anbsoil.  The  depth  ot  the  draina  will  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  upper  aoil  and  substratum :  if  exceeding]  v 
retentive,  and  ooly  slightly  permeable,  then  the  depth 
of  the  drains  must  be  compensated  by  the  distance  be- 
twixt them.  On  such  soils  drains  of  90  to  86  inches  in 
depth  will  be  found  sufficient,  the  distance  between 
varying  ttom  15  to  dO  feet ;  but  when  the  substrata 
become  more  permeable,  the  depth  of  the  drains  should 
be  increaeed,  and  the  space  between  them  extended. 
It  rarely  happens,  however,  that  any  soil  affected  by 
flurfaoe  water  requires  draina  more  than  48  inches  in 
depth,  or  will  allow  a  distance  of  more  than  30  foot 
npert  This  may  be  accepted  as  a  prindple  necessary 
in  application,  upon  soils  aflbcted  only  by  what  is  termed 
topmatert  or  such  water  only  as  is  supplied  from 
above.  Upon  the  permeability  or  impermeability  of 
the  substratum  the  application  must  invariably  depend; 
but  as  many  drainers  contend  that  all  soils  are  more  or 
less  permeable,  It  may  be  well  at  once  to  advert  to 
that  point.  To  a  certahi  depth  it  undoubtedly  is  the 
case;  but  fireqnently  at  a  d^th  of  18  inches  some  of  our 
strongest  clays  become  impermeable,  unless  for  short 
periods  after  excessive  drought,  when,  by  their  having 
shrunk,  fissures  have  been  formed  bv  which  water 
becomes  freely  admitted,  but  which,  when  again 
saturated,  become  Impervious  to  the  further  admission 
of  water.  Or.  as  is  the  case  in  many  tenadoua  days, 
small  yeins  of  Htt  exist  In  sb^atifled  order,  and  accom- 
plish the  ol^ect  of  allowing  the  water  to  pass  off  slowly 
by  their  assistance.  Professor  Anated,  in  speaking  of 
the  London  day,  mjb,  **  It  is  tongh^  and  of 


impermeable  ;**  and  this  has  been  proved  over  and  over 
again  to  be  correct. 

Much  of  late  has  been  advanced  upon  the  benefit  to 
be  derived  by  not  allowing  any  of  the  rain  water  to  be 
carried  off  by  surfiuM  drains,  but  that  the  whole  of  it 
shotild  be  admitted,  and  pass  through  the  soil  to  the 
drains  below.  The  argument  advanced  in  fkvonr 
ot  such  a  practice  is  assuredly  carried  too  far.  It 
is  true  that  rain  water  contains  some  fertilizing 
properties,  more  especially  as  regards  the  ammonia 
and  nitric  add  that  become  combined  with  it,  but 
which,  at  all  times  minute  in  quantity,  during  very 
rainy  seasons  exist  in  the  smallest  perceptible  proper* 
tions.  Whenever  these  enter  into  and  beoome  com* 
bined  with  the  soil,  they  are  by  their  afilnity  immediately 
taken  up  by  it,  and  retained  to  be  given  out  to  plants 
vegetating  upon  its  snrfkee.  The  greatest  amount 
of  injury  sustained  by  soils  surcharged  with  water 
arises  ttom  the  exclusion  ot  air  and  the  lowering 
of  its  temperature,  .  as  well  as  by  the  admixture 
of  mineral  iogredients  with  it,  which  beoome  injurious 
to  vegetation.  Air  contains  substancee  equally  be« 
neficial  to  vegetation  as  those  contained  by  rain 
water;  those  properties  in  the  latter,  before  referred 
to,  being  taken  up  In  its  passage  through  the  air 
as  the  rain-water  descends  to  the  earth.  After  long 
periods  of  drought,  when  the  air  has  become  highly 
charged  with  those  substences,  the  quantity  brought 
down  by  the  first  shower  that  falls  is  for  greater  in 
amount  than  what  is  brought  down  by  the  next  and 
succeeding  showers.  In  long  continuous  seasons  of 
rain  it  ceases  altogether.  As  it  is  during  such  seasons 
that  a  surcharge  ef  water  to  the  soil  becomes  most 
iiMurious,  it  is  at  once  apparent  that,  if  a  large  portion 
of  this  matter  can  at  once  be  carried  off  fit>m  the  sur- 
foce,  the  neoessity  <tf  an  increased  ares  of  drainage  below 
may  be  dispensed  with,  eepedally  in  districts  where  the 
amount  of  annual  rainfkll  is  greatest 

Water  in  a  state  of  evaporation  from  a  sarikce  dis- 
charges the  heat  also;  and,  therefore,  if  no  other 
means  exist  whereby  water  can  be  discharged  from  the 
soil,  it  must  remain  until  sufficient  heat  is  produced  by 
the  rays  of  the  son,  or  by  Increased  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  upon  the  surface  to  again  convert  it  into 
vapour.  During  this  process  the  heat  of  the  soil  be* 
comes  diminiahed,  especially  at  the  immediate  surfiuie; 
and  a  soil  of  a  district  of  naturaUy  higher  tern* 
ptratttre  is  reduced  to  the  temperatoxe  of  one  of 
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higher  latitade  or  eletatioii.  This  effect  has,  how- 
eTer,  been  greatly  exaggerated.  It  has  been  recently 
computed  that  the  heat  lost  in  the  procen  of  eva- 
poration by  the  sun's  rays  an  inch-fall  of  rain  would 
be  sufficient  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  soil, 
to  a  depth  of  ten  inches,  no  less  than  99  degrees! 
The  more  porous  the  soil,  the  more  rapid  is  the  erapo- 
ration ;  and  consequently  we  have  an  explanation  why 
crops  upon  gravelly  subsoils  become  most  affected  in 
the  early  spring  months,  and  at  the  same  time  arrive 
at  a  remedy  in  relieving  them  from  surplus  water  by 
drainage.  The  radiation  of  heat  fh)m  a  surface  coming 
into  contact  with  vapour  discharges  the  heat  at  the  im- 
mediate point  of  contact,  and  explains  the  cause  of  hoar 
frost  when  the  thermometer  shows,  at  a  few  inches  ih>m 


the  surface,  no  frost  actually  existing.  The  drainage  of 
land,  therefore,  by  lessening  the  amount  of  evaporation 
from  the  surface,  consequently  lessens  the  discharge 
of  heat  from  its  surface,  and  thereby  benefits  vege- 
tation. 

The  third  point  to  be  referred  to,  is  the  injury  sus- 
tained by  pluits  whenever  mineral  substances,  entering 
into  combination  with  water  stsgnant  in  the  soil, 
rise  to  the  surface,  and  become  iigurious  to  vegeta- 
tion. This  more  especially  takes  place  upon  soils 
highly  charged  with  peroxide  of  irou,  which  most  soils 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  contain,  especially  those 
wherever  the  subsoil  is  of  a  red  colour.  To  such  an 
extent  does  this  frequently  exist,  as  to  tinge  the  water 
passing  through  it  with  this  red  colour,  and  its  deposit. 


AGRICULTURE    IN    CHINA. 


HONGKONG,  November,  1857.  ~  A  revisit  to  the 
scenes  of  the  Canton  River  has  impressed  me  still  more  not 
only  with  the  extrsordinsiy  beaoty  of  the  scenery  upon  its 
ban)(8,  but  also  with  the  singular  geological  formation  of 
the  couDtnr.  Upon  a  first  view,  especially  if  the  attention 
is  absorbed  by  wiurlilLe  operations,  one  does  not  observe  the 
general  coincidenoe  in  character  between  the  district  of  the 
Pearl  River  and  that  of  the  Yang-Tse.  We  are  struck 
rather  by  the  points  of  difierence.  In  the  one  the  eye  meets 
at  every  point  ranges  round-topped  granite  hills ;  in  the 
other  the  vision  wanders  unchecked  over  a  dead  flat.  Yet 
both  are  enormous  deltas  of  alluvial  soil^  through  which  the 
internal  waters  descend  in  one  large  nver  and  a  thousand 
streams.  In  the  north  the  deposits  were  spread  upon  the 
level  bed  of  a  great  see,  and  silted  it  up  into  a  solid  plain ; 
in  the  south  the  rich  mud  was  brought  down  into  an  archi- 
pelago of  granite  islets,  drove  out  the  sea,  and  produced  a 
region  of  nch  valleys  intersected  or  dominated  by  granite 
moontains.  The  crops  we  see  upon  the  banks  of  the  Pearl 
and  upon  the  banks  of  the  Wangpo  owe  their  luxuriance  to 
the  same  alluvial  qualities  of  the  soil.  On  the  Canton 
River  they  are  just  now  gathering  their  second  crop  of  rice, 
the  bananas  are  still  clustered  upon  the  trees,  and  the 

Ktches  of  sugarcane  look  green  and  reedy.  I  should  have 
en  glad  of  an  opportuni^  of  examining  the  agriculture  of 
the  south  more  nearly.  Three  Englishmen  at  Hongkong 
resolved,  in  the  spirit  of  Chevy  Chase  chivaliy,  to  hunt,  or 
rather  to  shoot  for  three  days  upon  the  enemy *s  territory. 
I  was  to  have  accompanied  them,  but  was  drawn  away  by 
the  more  imperative  duty  of  aecompanybg  the  reconnais- 
lanoe  up  the  river.  On  my  return  i  found  they  had  accom- 
plished their  vow.  Bristing  with  revolvers  and  accompanied 
by  five  Coolies  to  each  man,  they  bad  landed  at  Mirs  Bay, 
passed  throoj^h  several  villages,  beat  with  pointers  and 
beaters  the  hills  overhanging  the  battlemento  of  a  walled 
city,  and,  in  spite  of  angry  looks  and  muttered  maledictions, 
had  returned  with  whole  skins  and  a  bsg  of  16  pheasants 
and  some  quaiL 

The  best  way  to  see  the  agriculture  of  a  country  is  to 
shoot  over  it  A  landlord  who  shoots  over  his  estate  knows 
the  rotation  of  crops  in  every  field,  and  his  tenant  will  not 
wiselj  be  too  persistent  in  his  straw  crops.  With  a  view 
to  this  same  sort  of  minute  acquaintance  with  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  flowery  land,  I  employed  some  of  my  enforced 
leisure  at  the  north  in  little  espeditions  alter  the  China 
pheasants.  I  used  to  take  a  Soochau  boat,  and  go  away  up 
the  rivers  and  creeks,  some  20  or  30  miles,  and  anchor  off 
some  likely  spot  for  tne  night  Next  morning  my  servant 
went  to  the  nearest  village  and  hired  three  peasants  with 
long  bamboos,  and  we  went  forth  scouring  the  country. 
There  is  no  game  law  in  China.  The  land  is  free  to  aU,  and 
consequently  the  result  was  not  great  sport  Moreover, 
every  inch  of  ground  was  covered  by  some  standing  crop, 
and  I  had  no  dogs.  Hospitoble  as  the  Shanghai  folk  are, 
they  do  not  like  lending  their  dogs,  and  I  sighed  in  vain 
for  my  foithful  four-footed  friends.  The  only  resource  was 
to  try  whether  the  habits  of  the  wild  pheasant  of  China, 


which  has  cost  no  one  a  guinea  to  preeerve,  are  the  same  as 
those  of  their  more  costly  brethren  of  England,  I  used  to 
steal  in  eariy  morning,  and  ngpia  just  Xmore  sundown,  to 
the  sides  of  the  baml^  plantations.  The  ground  round 
these  plantations,  which  are  always  attached  to  houses,  is 
cultivated  in  lands,  like  allotment  grounds  in  England— a 
land  of  cotton,  another  of  peas,  a  Uiird  of  indij(o,  a  fourth 
of  white  turnips,  and  so  on.  '  But  in  China,  as  in  England, 
the  pheasants  are  not  easy  to  approach  at  feeding  time.  I 
seldom  got  a  shot  at  less  than  70  yards,  and  if  I  brought 
down  my  bird  **  a  runner**  he  was  lost  to  me  and  my  heirs 
for  ever.  The  fields  were  all  alive  with  sharp-eyed  intUr 
gena^  who  watched  the  course  of  the  wounded  game,  and 
followed  it  up  when  I  was  gone.  In  the  davtime  I  had  a 
verv  numerous  following  of  spectators,  and  I  shot  many 
birds  of  curious  plumage  for  their  amusement  and  for  the 
satisfaction  of  my  own  curiosity.  It  was  very  critical  shoot- 
ing.  It  was  scarcely  possible  to  point  your  gun  without 
finding  a  Chinaman  at  the  end  of  your  barrols;  and  if  you 
peppered  one  of  these  spectators  or  cotton-pickers  by  acci- 
dent, you  would  be  bound  up  in  bamboo  thongs  and  sent  to 
Shanghai  in  a  cage.  Altogether,  therefore,  the  October 
shooting  in  China  is  not  quite  worth  following  for  itself 
alone.  But  for  the  exeroise,  and  as  an  excuse  for  exploring 
the  country,  it  is  greatly  to  be  cultivated,  and  the  birds, 
when  you  do  get  tnem,  aro  yen  handsome.  All  the  oocks 
have  ue  white  ring  round  tneir  necks,  and,  strangely 
enough,  the  cocks  get  up  more  fireely  before  you  than  the 
hens. 

After  investigation  carried  on  with  these  opportunities,  I 
am  convinced  that  England  has  nothing  to  learn  firom  China 
in  the  art  of  agriculture.  It  is  true  tne  Chinese  have  no 
summer  follows;  but  then  they  have  nostiff  clays.  They  have 
no  couch  n'ass,  no  thistles  contending  for  the  full  possession 
of  the  hmd,  as  we  see  in  Wales ;  no  uninvited  poppies,  no 
straggling  stalky  crops,  the  poverty-stricken  covenng  of  an 
exhausted  soil.  At  rare  intervals  we  see  a  huge  rich-coloured 
oock*s-comb  flaunting  himself  among  the  cotton  \  but  gene- 
rally speaking,  there  is  not  a  leaf  above  the  around  which 
does  not  appertain  to  the  crop  to  which  the  neld  is  appro- 
priated. Rice  and  cotton  are  the  staples  of  the  great  dis- 
trict of  which  I  am  now  speaking.  These  crops  often  ex- 
tend in  unbroken  breadth  over  tracts  of  thousands  of  acres. 
The  peas,  and  wheat,  and  indigo,  and  turnips,  and  bringalls 
lie  in  patches  round  the  villages.  The  ground  is  not  only 
clean,  but  the  soil  is  so  exquisitdv  pulverised  that  after  a 
week*s  rain  I  have  sometimes  looked  about  in  vain  for  a 
dod  to  throw  into  a  pond  to  startle  the  water-fowl. 

We  may  be  accustomed  to  mark  the  course  of  afrieulture 
throughout  the  breadth  of  our  own  land— the  ligut  loama 
of  our  Lincolnshire  wolds,  the  turnip  and  barley  lands  of 
Norfolk,  the  strong  flats  of  Suffolk ;  then  westward  to  the 
rich  pastures  of  Leicester,  the  miiced  dairy  and  arable  forms 
of  Derbyshire,  across  the  coalfields  to  the  snccesuve  and  at- 
tenuating oat  crops  on  the  shores  of  Bala,  and  down  the 
valley  or  the  Tivey— yet  we  shall  see  nothing  like  the  cul* 
tivation  of  this  great  phun  of  China. 
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The  art  is  exercised  under  difoent  conditions.  The 
Chinese  cultivator  is  not  asked  for  milk,  or  batter,  or  cheese, 
or  mntton,  or  beef.  The  Chinamsn  does  not  object  to  a 
little  buffiuo  or  «>at*s  milk  with  his  rice;  and  if  some  carious 
accident  should  nave  brought  bufitlo  flesh  into  his  basin,  he 
will  eat  it  But  he  rarely  or  never  buys  it.  In  his  recent 
▼oyage  of  discovery  up  the  "Great  Junk'*  or  "Great 
Western  River,**  Commander  Elliott  and  Captain  Edsell 
■aw  droves  of  buffiUoes  upon  the  uplands  to  the  north  of 
Canton,  and  we  know  that  milk  and  mutton  are  common 
food  in  Tartary ;  but  I  am  speaking  of  those  ^ts  of  China 
where  agriculture  is  supposed  to  reach  perfection,  not  of  the 
.  mountain  nastnres.  Pork,  poultry,  and  vegetobles«  and  the 
ereaturea  that  swim  or  crawl  aboat  nis  rivers  and  canals,  are 
the  Chinaman's  natural  dainties.  Stall  feeding,  therefore, 
would  not  pa^  even  so  moderately  (taking  sale  of  stock 
only  into  consideration)  as  it  does  withjua,  and  grass  is  only 
aeen  jawing  rank  on  graves.  One  or  two  buffaloes  to  turn 
the  irrigating  wheel  and  plough  the  paddy  fields,  two  or 


.     ^        geese- 

of  a  Chinese  &rm  which  maintains  a  hundred  labourers^ 

Stable-yard  manure,  therefore,  is  scant.  Nor  is  it  much 
ooveted.  Human  ordure  is,  in  a  Chinaman\i  opinion,  the 
only  perfect  fertiliaer.  This  is  collected  with  the  most  op- 
pTMsive  care.  In  the  cities  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
cities  enormous  dark  open  earthenware  pans  offend  the 
senses  at  every  town,  poisoning  the  air,  inviting,  and  too 
often  receiving,  the  contributions  of  the  passers-by.  The 
privilege  of  collection  is  sold  for  a  large  price,  and  the  Can- 
tonese nave  a  proverb  that  a  fortune  every  day  passes  in 
that  form  out  or  their  gates.  In  the  suburbs  every  cottage 
has  its  open  earthenware  cesspool.  In  the  country  every 
house  has  its  public  latrine,  ostentatiously  placed  with  its 
open  dooriess  entrance  to  thepublic  path.  In  these  temples 
the  Chinese  worship  with  a  dfeliberate  solemnity  which  sa- 
vours of  the  ostentatious  performance  of  a  religious  rite. 
The  numbers  and  suffocating  effluvia  of  these  opposition 
manure-traps  are  to  an  Englishman  a  never-ceasing  horror. 
They  constitute  his  first  and  last  impression  of  the  country. 
Like  everythinff  else  in  China,  the  favour  awarded  by  law 
and  custom  to  toe  collection  of  manure  is  used  as  a  contri- 
vance for  extortion.  At  Nin^po  two  immense  pans  lie  op- 
S«ite  to  the  entrance-door  of  the  first  native  merchant  m 
at  ciW.  awaitbg  the  payment  of  2,000  dollars,  which  is  the 
price  Of  their  removal.  The  boats  which  convey  this  pro- 
duce through  the  inner  waters  will  brin^  up  close  to  you  at 
Dight,  ana  will  remove  only  for  a  consideration.  Iknew 
an  Eaglisbman  at  Shanghai  who  was  obliged  to  pay  30  dol- 
lars upon  one  occasion  of  this  kind;  but  then  he,  in  Britan- 
nic fiuhion,  had  knocked  the  extortioner  into  the  midst  of 
his  liquid  cargo. 

These  details  of  the  ^  sordida  rura'*  are  not  pleasant  to 
write ;  at  all  times  *'  difficile  est  propria  communia  dicere," 
but  if  the  object  be  to  depict  or  to  comprehend  China,' they 
must  be  written  and  read.  This  manure  is  sprinkled  over 
the  plant.  It  is  too  precious  to  be  worked  into  the  ground. 
The  straw  and  the  burnt  hulm  of  the  cotton  plant  are  re- 
tamed  to  the  soil^tbat  is  all.  The  Chinese  transplant 
•very  root  of  rioe  by  hand,  jost  as  we  should  transplant 
young  trees,  and  each  has  its  litUe  blessing  of  liquid  ma- 
nure as  it  is  sown.  This  homoeopathic  system  would  not 
doj^  apprehend,  wiUi  our  hungry  clay  lands. 

The  art  of  agriculture  is,  I  repeat,  exercised  under  dif- 
ferent conditions  in  China  to  what  it  is  in  England.  Give 
an  English  former  a  thousand  acres  of  vegetame  loam  of  an 
unexplored  depth—a  reticulation  of  waterways,  which  en- 
ables him  to  flood  at  pleasure  every  acre  of  his  soil^an 
unfailing  supply  of  manual  labour  at  4d.  a  day—and  cheep 
communication,  by  tidal  creeks,  with  large  markets ;  give 
him  also  periodical  rains,  perfect  drainage,  and  abundimce 
of  quickly  ripening  sunsnine,  and  see  what  crops  of  corn 
ana  pulse  and  pot-nierbs  he  would  produce.-  I  say  nothing 
of  tea,  and  cotton,  and  mulberry  leaves ;  for  our  friend 
Giles  would  have  to  scratch  his  head  a  littie  before  he  could 
■tart  on  a  race  to  overtake  these  Chinamen,  who  are  4,0OU 
jean  of  practice  a  head  of  him. 

But  then,  per  eonira^  it  must  be  recollected  that  this  park 
of  Cerea  is  infosted  by  poachers.    These  happy  fields  are 


overrun  by  extortionate  mandarins,  pillaging  soldiers,  ma- 
randers,  who  in  small  bands  ere  called  robbers,  and  in  large 
bands  aspire  to  be  rebels  and  to  be  led  by  '^xings.**  river 
pirates  who  levy  blackmail^  and  occasional  swarms  of  locusts 
which  darken  the  sun.  Simple  folk  may  chatter  about  the 
horrible  injustice  of  coercing  the  governing  powers  of  Chi- 
na :  but  a  Government  which  exacts  and  does  not  protect 
is  only  a  badly-omnised  brigandage.  1  see  no  act  of  duty 
in  rescuing  a  fly  from  a  spider  or  a  sparrow  from  a  hawk, 
yet  I  do  not  regard  either  deed  as  unlawfuL  Quite  sure  I 
am  that  the  lain^  interest  of  humanity  would  be  subserved 
by  any  train  of^circumstances  which  snould  bring  tiie  Chi- 
nese population  to  comprehend  not  only  our  Western  no- 
tions of^probity  and  honour,  but  also  our  Western  habits  of 
working  those  notions  into  practice. 

A  curious  instance  has  just  occurred  of  the  promptitude 
and  ingenuity  with  which  the  Chinese  seise  upon  occasions 
for  extortion.  Rumours  had  reached  the  ears  of  the  Ad- 
miral that  some  Chinamen  were  levying  contributions  in  the 
towns  and  villages  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  that  they 
were  doing  so  in  the  name  of  the  English  fleet.  Com- 
mander Fello  wes,  in  the  Cruiser,  accompanied  b^  Mr.  Wade , 
chief  of  the  interpreter  staff,  were  sent  to  inquire  into  this. 
These  officers,  with  a  small  force,  landed  and  proceeded  from 
village  to  village,  prosecuting  their  inquiries  under  much 
discouragement,  for  the  suspicious  inhabitants  apparently 
imagined  that  the  collectors  of  the  barbarian  tribute  were 
come  among  them.  It  wss  only  by  slow  degrees  that  Mr. 
Wade  gained  some  credit  to  his  declarations  that  he  was 
not  come  to  *'  saueese.**  Then  the  <)aiok  eye  of  the  Com- 
mander detectea  a  rowboat,  boilt  to  imitate  a  man-of-war^s 
boat,  but  having  points  of  difference  enough  to  show  a  seap 
man  that  it  bad  been  constracted  by  Chinese  hands.  Soon 
afterwards  Mr.  Waders  attention  was  attracted  to  a  notice 
posted  in  one  of  the  more  remote  villages,  and  purporting 
to  proceed  from  the  honourable  English  nation.  This  pro- 
clamation stated  that  some  of  the  husbandmen  had  not  paid 
the  regulated  grain-tax  due  to  the  English  fleet  for  protect- 
ing their  crops,  and  threatened  the  defoultcrs  that  if  the 
amount  were  not  paid  upon  a  certain  «day  the  ships  would 
commence  firing  upon  the  villages.  Following  up  this  clue, 
the  exploring  party  at  last  found  that  there  was  a  society 
calling  themselves  the  ^'  Hall  of  Patriotism  and  Peace,^* 
who  were  in  active  collection  of  this  tribute  money  ;  and 
that  they  actually  had  a  prison  well  filled  with  victims 
within  musketpshot  of  the  ships.  Of  course,  the  prisoners 
(six  of  whom  were  found  loaded  with  chains)  were  set  at 
liberty ;  and  the  Admiral  has  circulated  a  notice  in  Chinese, 
disavowing  any  connection  with  such  exactions,  it  was 
believed,  however,.that  the  Chinamen  who  contract  to  sup- 
ply the  fleet  with  provisions  were  at  the  head  of  ibis  so- 
ciety ;  and  subsequent  inquiry  discovered  that  there  was  a 
small  fleet  of  row-boats,  some  got  up  to  imitate  English 
boats,  and  others  havinff  Chinese  equipments  and  manwin 
banners,  which  lurked  by  day  in  the  creeks  and  came  out 
at  night  These  boaU  all  belonged  to  the  "  Hall  of  Pa- 
triotism and  Peace,**  and  they  levied  contributions  alter- 
nately in  the  name  of  each  of  the  belligerent  Powers.  The 
Eknd  master  of  this  lodge  has  been  treated  to  four  dosen 
hes,  and  has  had  his  head  shaved ;  but  he  is  no  China- 
man if  he  will  not  incur  a  similar  flogging  for  a  similar  ob- 
ject to-morrow.— Times. 


FUNNY  RAT  TRAP.— A  correspondent  of  the  Ge- 
aesfee  Farmer  relates  the  following  funny  way  of  catching 
rats :— ^  I  build  my  com  crib  on  posts  about  eighteen  inches 
high,  made  rat-proof  except  at  one  of  the  back  comers. 
Here,  where  they  will  like  it  best,  make  a  nice  hole  with  a 
spout  five  inches  long  on  the  ouUide,  where  they  can  go  in 
and  out  and  eat  at  pleasure.  Then,  if  I  think  the  rats  are 
too  numerous,  I  take  a  ba^,  after  dark,  and  slip  the  mouth 
over  the  spout  on  the  outside  of  the  granary.  Then  send 
**  Ben**  in  at  the  door  with  a  li^ht,  and  the  rats  and  mice 
will  run  into  the  bag.  Then  shp  the  bag  off  the  spout,  and 
slap  it  once  or  twice  asainst  the  side  of  the  granary.  Turn  out 
the  dead,  and  in  an  hour  or  two  repeat  the  process.  After 
all  are  killed,  stop  up  the  hole  till  new  recraiti  arrive^ 
which  catch  the  same  way.** 
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THE    IMPLEMENTS    OF    THE    FARM-TO    IMPROVE    OR    INVENT. 


With  reference  to  the  implemenU  saeoeeding  the 
plough,  which  still  fUrther  pulTerlse  the  toil,  and 
which  finish  its  surface,  as  the  clod-crusher,  the  Nor- 
wegian harrow,  and  all  the  varieties  of  this  important 
class,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  in  what  direction  Airther 
improvement  must  be  made  in  their  arrangement  or 
construction  so  as  to  produce  better  work.  What 
they  have  to  do  is  done  with  admirable  precision,  so 
that  although  minor  improvements  may  l>e  made,  no 
great  revolution  in  their  style  of  working  can  bo  rea- 
sonably expected.  The  remedy  may  be  ibund  yet 
farther  on.  We  are  quite  aware  how  ungracious  is 
the  task  of ''finding  fault;**  and  having  apparently 
done  so  much  in  this  way  already,  if  we  still  con- 
tinue doing  80,  we  shall  doubtless  be  set  down  as 
utterly  and  in  all  things  heterodox,  and  as  con- 
tinually indulgiog  in  dreams  Utopian.  But  at 
the  commencement  of  our  articles,  the  task  we 
•et  ourselves  was  one  which  bad  for  its  main  oliject 
the  endeavour  to  point  out  the  probable  direction  in 
which  agricultural  mechanism  was  likely  to  progress ; 
and  to  trace  the  impulses,  if  any,  which  tended  to 
drive  men's  thoughts  out  of  the  long-maintained  track 
of  wont  and  usage.  In  following  out  this  task,  we 
have  not  been  desirons  so  much  to  set  before  our 
readers  our  own  notions  on  the  subject  as  those  of 
others.  We  have,  in  truth,  been  mainly  attempting 
to  become  the  exponent  of  what  "  men  have  been  and 
are  now  thinking"  on  the  all-engrossing  sutject  of 
agricultural  progress,  and  our  remarks  therefore  must 
be  considered  in  this  light,  rather  than  u  the  result 
of  personal  convictions. 

To  come,  then,  to  our  rather  startling  conjecture- 
namely,  that  this  class  of  implements  now  under  con- 
sideration may  be,  at  some  period  more  or  less  remote, 
rendered  unnecessary.  It  may  seem  strange  to  some 
to  doubt  that  clods  and  hardened  nodules  of  soil  are 
natural  concomitants  of  the  cultivated  soil.  Some  do 
doubt  this  nevertheless,  holding  that  these  defects  in 
cultivated  soil  are  simply  caused  by  deliscts  in  the  sys- 
tem by  which  it  Is  cultivated ;  so  that  if  the  soil  was  pro- 
perly prepared,  these  defects  would  have  no  existence. 
Mr.  Stephensi  in  his  work  explanatory  of  the  '*  Yester 
Deep  Land  Culture,"  has  the  following :— "  Many  of 
the  most  costly  implements  employed  on  fkrms,  such 
as  Norwegian  harrows,  Crosskill's  clod-crushers,  grub- 
bers, rollers,  are  only  used  for  pulverizing  the  soil. 
The  occupation  of  such  implements  is  gone  in  the 
Yester  deep  land  culture.  The  subsoil  trench-plough- 
ing, by  the  double  operation,  effbctually  and  perma- 
nently pulverizes  not  only  the  soil,  but  the  subsoil, 
to  the  depth  of  19  or  20  inches;  and  the  Tweed- 
dale  plough  itself  afterwards  maintains  the  soil  in 
a  state  of  pulverization  to  the  depth  of  15  inches, 
having  still  a  stirred  subsoil  of  4  or  6  inches  be- 
neath a  really  unusually  deep  furrow.  Experience 
has  fully  established  that  from  the  pulverized 
state  of  the  soil  in  spring,  no  other  implements  are 
wanting  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  than  the  plough 
described  above,  together  with  the  common  harrow  with 
long  tines."  This  is  sufficiently  suggestive.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Yester  system  is  a  great  fSict,  and 
has  resulted  in  an  established  success;  moreover  the 
result  of  the  closest  investigation  into  its  peculiarities 
can  discover  nothing  which  prevents  its  adoption  in 
other  districts.  Indeed,  the  facto  establisbed  by  it 
afibrd  the  strongest  argument  in  favour  of  the  plough 


--^when  philosophically  used— as  befaig  in  reality  the 
best  and  cheapest  implement  which  can  be  used  Ibr 
the  cultivation  of  the  land.  Nothing,  in  our  opinion, 
would  tend  so  forcibly  to  lead  away  many  minds  from 
attempto  to  supersede  the  plough,  as  the  wide  adop- 
tion of  the  Yester,  or  some  similar  system,  which  seems 
to  afibrd  the  best  work  of  which  the  plough  is  oapable ; 
and  gives  the  deeply-pulverized  seed-bed  with  inverted 
furrow,  so  strenuously  insisted  upon  by  all  thinking  agrl- 
onlturisto  who  advocate  ito  use.  We  are  glad  to  see  that 
attention  to  this  system  la  becoming  widely  spread.  It 
certainly  does  not  seem  to  follow— at  least  there  is  no 
reason  to  conclude— that  these  clods  and  bard  nodules  of 
soil  should  be  an  invariable  concomitant  of  some,  if  not 
the  majority,  of  cultivated  soils.  One  prolific  cause,  in 
heavy  day  soils,  of  these  clods,  is  the  stirring  of  the  soil 
while  in  a  wet  state.  Now  in  the  Yester  deep  land  cul- 
ture there  is  a  complete  oessation  of  ploughing  *'  from 
the  autumn  cross  ploughing  of  the  stubble,  to  Uie  mak* 
ing  up  of  the  land  for  turnips  in  spring."  The  soil  re* 
maining  in  a  pnlvwized  state,  the  fkrmer  Is  in  a  mea- 
sure independent  of  the  weather  both  in  winter  and 
spring,  *'BB  the  land  can  wait  for  the  best  weather." 
There  seems  then  a  probability  that  ffood  thorough 
cultivation  will  put  and  maintain  the  land  in  such  a 
state,  that  many  implemento  which  are  now  considered 
—and  are  indeed — essential,  may  be  entirely  disused. 
There  is  no  doubt  also  that  the  power  of  steam  applied 
to  the  working  of  cultural  implemento  will  tend  greatly 
to  prevent  the  fbrmation  of  dods  and  a  hardened  but- 
fiiuse,  by  doing  away  with  the  poaching  and  puddling  of 
the  horses'  feet.  An  eminent  man  once  remarked  to  us, 
that  in  view  of  the  simple  elementary  implemento,  the 
plough  and  the  harrow,  which  were  for  so  long  a  period 
considered  the  only  ones  essential  to  secure  good 
cultivation,  the  long  array  of  complicated  mac^nes 
to  be  seen  at  our  great  agricultural  shows  was  really 
very  puzzling,  and  was  calculated  to  make  one  wonder 
whether  they  were  really  all  required  or  not  It  will 
be  odd  indeed  if  experience  in  cultivation  brings  us 
back  again  to  the  use  of  these  two  implemento  only, 
the  plough  and  the  harrow;  the  expCTience  of  the 
Yester  system  pointo  at  all  evento  to  this  result. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  variety  of  machines  being 
necessitated  solely  by  the  badness  of  a  system  of  pro- 
cedure. 

Broadcast  and  drill-sowing  are  now  known  as  re- 
spectively the  "  old  and  the  new"  school  of  procedure. 
There  is  something  thoroughly  sound  and  satls&otory 
in  the  prindple  of  a  eom  drill;  and  something  as 
sound  in  the  mechanism  by  which  it  is  carried  out. 
The  "  swing  lever"  was  Just  the  thing  wanted  to  take 
the  machine  out  of  the  category  of  doubtfhl,  and  plsoe 
it  in  that  of  accomplished  pieces  of  mechanism.  But  the 
'*  drill,"  looked  upon  by  many  as  the  ultimatum  of  sow- 
ing machinery,  beyond  which  no  progress  can  be  made, 
is  perhaps  destined  to  be  rivalled  by  another  machine 
acting  en  a  difierent  prindple.  A  rising  class  are  now 
advocating  the  "  dibbling**  system  as  productive  of  in* 
finitely  higher  resulto  than  even  the  drill  { that  it  is,  in 
fact,  as  much  above  this  machine  in  effidency  as  tha 
drill  is  above  the  broadcast  system.  If  these  opinions 
with  reference  to  the  value  of  the  dibbling  system  gain 
ground— and  there  is  apparently  too  mueh  soundness 
in  the  prindple  to  allow  of  ito  dying  away,  without 
gaining  a  wider  trial  than  it  has  yet  met  with— a 
wide  field  in  which  to  exerdse  their  ingenuity  will  be 
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opened  up  to  oar  mechanicians.  The  problem  to  be 
solved,  in  the  perfecting  of  a  dibbling  machine  capable 
of  a  higher  rate  of  working  and  economy  than  has  yet 
been  effected,  is,  however,  a  mnch  more  difficult  one 
than  may  at  first  eight  be  imagined.  Unfailing  de- 
posit of  the  seed,  uniformity  of  depth  in  its  deposition, 
and  undeviating  regularity  of  operation,  mast  all  be 
attended  to.  The  weight  of  evidence  is  apparently  in 
favour  of  the  deposition  of  several  grains  in  the  hole 
rather  than  in  that  of  one  or  a  ''  single"  grain  only. 

It  is  obvious  that  steam-power,  if  brought  into  re- 
quisition for  cultivating  the  soil,  will  be  made  to  aid  in 
succeeding  operations — In  our  sowing,  and  in  our  bar- 
Testing.  In  view  of  this  extended  application  of  the 
new  power,  considerable  modifications  will  be  neces- 
sitated in  the  management  of  our  *'  drills."  To  obtain 
the  full  economy  and  efficiency  of  steam,  its  operation 
must  be  as  continuous  as  possible  :  once  set  in  motion, 
the  machine  which  it  operates  must  or  should  go  on 
until  its  work  is  performed :  all  stoppage  to  arrange  or 
modify  its  mechanism  is  just  so  much  loss,  and  must 
therefore  be  avoided.  Hence  with  steam-drawn  drills 
a  higher  class  of  workmanship,  with  mechanism  cal- 
culated to  make  the  machine  meet  its  own  wants  with 
as  little  human  interference  as  possible,  will  inevitably 
be  required.  We  fear  that  the  attempt  to  apply  the  pre- 
sent machines  —  admirably  adapted  as  they  may  seem, 
and  indeed  are,  to  our  present  system — to  steam-power 
will  only  result  in  disappointment,  with  loss  of  time 
and  money.  As  we  have  before  said,  the  new  power 
will  necessitate  the  use  of  new  implements  and  ma- 
chines ;  not  necessarily  new  in  the  principle  of  their 
operation,  but  new  in  mechanical  arrangements,  suited 
to  the  vastly  different  circumstances  under  which  the 
processes  they  are  designed  to  serve,  will  be  carried 
when  the  new  power  is  predominant. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  hay^makiog  machines 
and  reaping-machines. 

While  examining  with  a  pardonable  wonder  the 
curiously  complicated,  but  withal  most  efficient  ma- 
chines used  in  the  various  branches  of  our  manufac- 
tures, as  the  cotton,  the  wool,  or  the  silk,  we  are  apt  to 
think  it  strange  that  the  same  facility  of  mechanical 
adaptation  has  not  been  observable  in  ag^cultural 
machinery.  But,  while  far  from  ignoring  the  fact 
that  comparatively  little  has  been  where  much  might 
have  been  done,  we  should  remember  that  the  diffi- 
culties surrounding  all  attempts  to*  adapt  finely  con- 
stituted mechanism  to  ag^cultural  operations  are  much 
greater,  indeed  generally  of  a  totally  difi^rent  kind, 
than  those  which  surround  similar  attempts  in  manu- 
facturing mechanism.  On  this  point,  we  venture  io 
quote  a  few  remarks  given  elsewhere  : — '*  In  many  of 
the  processes  of  our  manufacturers,  however  much 
we  may  be  astonished  at  the  precision  with  which 
operations  are  carried  on  by  the  aid  of  machinery  alone 
—operations  which  seem  to  demand  some  share  in 
the  human  will— the  obstacles  which  presented  them- 
selves in  adapting  mechanism  to  carry  on  these  have  been 
of  a  nature  comparatively  easy  to  be  overcome.  The 
nature  of  the  material  to  be  operated  upon  is  generally 
unyarying;  or  at  least,  where  changes  do  occur,  they 
Bie  of  such  a  nature  that  simple  mechanical  arrange- 
ments obviate  all  inconveniences  resulting  therefi'om. 
Not  so,  however,  with  reaping-machines.  The  material 
to  be  operated  upon  is  continually  changing ;  and  the 
difference  l>etween  a  rainy  day  and  a  dry  one — ^between 
hilly  g^und  and  level — between  laid  grain  and  stand- 
ing—is just  all  the  difference  that  is  required  to  make 
the  material  either  that  which  affi)rds  facilities  to  these 
machines  in  cutting,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
throwing  such  obstacles  in  their  way  as  to  render 
it   almost  an  impOBsibility  to  cut  it  at  all.     But  ' 


the  capability  of  merely  cutting  com  under  all 
circumstances  of  time,  place,  and  condition,  is  not 
the  only  work  which  a  reaping-machine  has  to  per- 
form. The  gatherinig-in  and  distributing  of  the  com 
after  being  cut,  ready  for  the  binders,  is  an  equally  im- 
portant part  of  its  duties.  Nor,  in  fkct,  does  its  mission 
end  here :  a  perfect  reaping-machine  should  be  capable 
not  only  of  cutting  the  corn  with  undeviating  regu- 
larity, but  of  arranging  it  into  bundles  of  defined  and 
unvarying  size ;  leaving,  as  the  only  labour  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  hand,  the  tying  oi  these  bundles,  and 
the  placing  of  them  In  the  field  in  the  form  of '  stocks.' 
Performing  this  wider  range  of  duties,  the  machine  is 
better  disthiguished  by  the  American  term  of  '  Har- 
vester.' As  in  machine-spinning,  so  in  machine- 
reaping,  the  less  there  is  for  human  hands  to  do,  the 
more  perfect  the  machine.  But  herehi  lies  the  diffi- 
culty of  effecting  machine-reaping :  as  we  have  shown, 
the  material  on  which,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  operates,  are  varying  in  character,  and  do  not 
present  that  uniformity  which  opens  up  much  hope 
that  with  our  present  system  of  culture,  we  shall  be 
able  to  rival  the  automaton  performance  of  our  manu* 
&cturing  mechanism.'* 

In  this  department  of  agrieultnral  mechanics 
the  implement-maker  must  be  aided  by  the  farmer, 
and  exBctly  in  the  way  we  have  indicated  when 
treating  of  the  application  of  steam-power  to  enl- 
ture.  If  the  preparation  of  the  land  previous  to 
the  operation  of  the  cultural-machine  is,  as  we  have 
endeavoured  to  show,  essential  to  the  ihll  perfecting  o 
the  steam-working  system,  it  is  no  less  essential  we 
conceive  to  the  perfect  working,  or  at  least  greatly  in- 
creased efficiency,  of  the  reaping-machine.  And  here 
comes,  in  fhll  foroe.  the  opinion  of  the  gifted  mechaDl. 
dan  whose  vTords  we  quoted  at  the  conclusion  of 
a  recent  article,  and  to  whioh  we  again  refiir  the 
reader.  If,  then,  the  agricultural  mechanie  can  ol>- 
tain  fields  calculated  to  aid  the  operation  of  his 
machine,  rather  than  to  retard  it  and  throw  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  its  performanoe— as  too  many  fields  do 
now;  if,  moreover,  by  the  more  extensive  adoption 
of  that  system  of  sowing  which,  as  its  advocates  say, 
gives  us  thick  strong  straw,  little  liable  to  be  laid  by 
winds  and  rain,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  our 
reaping-machines  will  soon  be  brought  to  that  state  of 
mechanical  peribction  which  will  enable  them  to  carry 
out  those  complete  operations  that  will  be  demanded  of 
them  should  the  power  of  steam  ever  be  adapted  to 
their  working.  What  these  complete  operations  are  we 
have  endeavoured  to  show. 


SIZE  OF  FARMS  IN  AMERICA.— In  the  wheat 
region,  south  of  Lake  Ontaria,  the  &rms  are  usually  firom 
150  to  200  acres  in  extent,  though  many  are  much  larger. 
The  farmhouses  are  roomy  and  comfortable,  impressing  one 
£ivoarably  with  the  condition  of  the  occupants.  The  female 
msmbers  of  the  fiunily  have  ample  employment  in  the  daaa- 
ing  and  cooking  departments,  and  the  table  at  the  diffsrent 
meals  it  loaded  with  a  profbsion  of  dishes.  House  servants 
are  dispensed  with  as  fiir  as  possible.  Butcher-meat  ap- 
pears at  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper.  The  Americans  no 
doubt  eat  a  ^ast  deal  too  much  of  such  stimuUting  food. 
Indeed,  I  do  not  think  that  any  dass  in  England  consumes 
so  mudi  batcher-meat  as  all  classes  do  here.  It  is  a  re- 
markable drcnmstanoe  that  fitfms  have  a  tendeney  to  de- 
crease in  sise  moie  lapidly  where  the  land  is  poor  than 
where  it  is  rich.— ^ofCA  Amerim;  kt  Agrit^atnire  and  ON* 
mute,    BytMeHRnmU, 
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INQUIRY     RESPECTING     THE     QUANTITY     OF     NITRATES     CON- 
TAINED    IN    THE    SOIL    AND    IN    THE    WATERS. 

[TE4R8LATBO      VEOM      THB      FRBMCH      OV    THB      "JOUBNAL     D'AQBlCULTUfUl     PBATiaUB."] 

In  a  former  paper  I  endea^oared  to  demonstrate  that 
nltpetre  acts  directly  npon  the  derelopment  of  plants. 
I  mentkmal  the  experiments  made  npon  the  employ- 
ment of  nitrate  of  soda  of  Pern  in  extensi?e  fkrming, 
and  called  to  mind  that  nitrates  had  been  detected,  fcnr  a 
great  length  of  time,  in  arable  lands  possessed  of  a  high 
degree  of  fertility,  by  Bowles,  Pranst,  and  Einhoff,  in 
the  waters  of  brooks,  riTers,  and  springs ;  in  meteoric 
waters  by  Bergmann  and  Berxelins ;  and,  more  recently, 
by  the  remarkable  labours  of  Messrs.  Binean,  Henri 
St  Claire  Derille,  Brandos,  Liebig,  Benoe  Jones,  and 
Barral. 

In  the  researdies  I  hsTO  had  the  honour  to  lay  before 
the  Academy,  I  proposed  to  myself  to  extend  the  inres- 
tigations  of  my  predeeessors,  by  determining  what,  at  a 
given  moment,  is  the  qoantity  of  nitrates  contained  in  a 
hectare  of  arable  land,  a  hectare  of  meadow,  a  hectare  of 
forest  land,  and  a  cubic  metre  of  river  and  of  spring- 
water.  * 

The  nitrates  have  been  found  in  forty  samples  of 
earth ;  but,  before  presenting  the  result  of  these  dis- 
coveries, I  must  first  make  kaown  the  circumstance 
which  has  induced  me  to  undertake  the  work. 

I  had  had  occasion  to  observe  that  the  plants  brought 
from  the  kitchen-garden  of  the  ancient  monastery  of 
Liebfranenberg  contained  considerable  quantities  of 
nitrates.  Beet-roots,  which  I  had  cultivated  in  1854  at 
the  request  of  M.  Peligot,  contained  also  so  large  a 
proportion,  that  it  bMame  nearly  impossible  to  ex- 
tract the  sugar  from  them. 

Bach  year  the  kitchen-garden  received  in  autumn  a 
heavy  manuring  with  rotten  stable-dang.  The  soil  is 
light,  being  a  disintegration  of  the  sandstone  of  the 
vosges,  and  other  motley  kinds.  The  water  is  not  re- 
tained in  it,  because  the  porosity  of  the  earth  descends  to 
a  considerable  depth. 

On  the  9th  of  August,  1856,  after  fourteen  days  of 
drought,  accompanied  with  great  heat,  we  took  some 
vegetable  earth  from  a  bed,  and  to  one  kilogramme  of 
that  earth,  dried  in  the  sun,  we  applied  the  equivalent 
of  0.21 1  erammes  of  nitrate  of  potash.  The  litre  of  dry 
earth,  weighing  1.500  kilos.,  we  have  516.05  grs.  of 
nitrate  to  the  cubic  metre ;  so  that  on  the  9th  of  Au- 
gust we  might  estimate  the  saltpetre  contained  in  a  hec- 
tare of  the  kitchen-garden  at  1.055  kik>s.,  takfaig  0.33 
inch  as  the  mean  depSi  of  the  vegetable  mould. 

Such  a  proportion  of  nitrate,  in  a  soil  very 
heavily  manure,  has  nothing  surprising  in  it; 
in  fact,  to  incorporate  a  soil  well  mellowed  with 
stabls-dung  in  an  advanced  state  of  decompo- 
sition, with  either  ashes  or  marl — to  dig  it  thoroughly, 
BO  as  to  mix  and  let  in  the  air  to  the  whole  mass 
—to  form  trenches  to  prevent  stagnant  water  from 
accumulating,  is,  in  fact,  equivalent  to  manuring, 
and  prepares  a  field  to  yield  abundant  harvests.  Well, 
a  little  reflection  will  show  us  that  this  is  exactly 
the  process  we  adopt  when  we  form  an  artificial  nitre- 
bed.  The  only  difference  lies  in  that,  in  a  moist  cli- 
mate, the  nitre-bed  ought  to  be  sheltered,  in  order  to 
preserve  in  the  earths  salta  so  soluble  as  nitrates ;  and 
that,  however  little  continuous  it  may  be,  the  rain  does 
not  fail  to  draw,  or  at  least  to  penetrate  into,  the  ad- 
jacent subsoiL    Thus,  from  the  9th  to  the  39th  of 


August,  it  rained  every  day  at  Liebfirauenberg,  and  they 
measured  in  the  udometer  0,053  in.  of  water.  The 
29th  of  August,  immediatdy  after  the  rain  had  ceased, 
we  collected  earth  in  the  same  bed  from  which  we  had 
taken  it  on  the  9th. :  after  drying,  1  kilo,  of  this  earth 
yielded  0.0087  grammes  of  nitrate ;  conseqaently,  in  1 
cubic  metre,  tlie  equivalent  of  0.13  kilos,  of  nitrate  of 
potash,  or  45  kilos,  per  hectare :  the  greatest  part  of 
the  saltpetre  had,  therefore,  disappeared  from  the  sur- 
ht»  of  the  earth. 

In  the  month  of  September  it  rained  fifteen  times, 
and  there  feU  0.108  in.  of  water.  On  tiie  lOth  October, 
after  fourteen  days'  drought,  the  soil  of  the  kitdieo- 
garden,  under  the  influence  of  a  continued  wind,  had 
lost  ite  excess  of  moisture,  and  had  become  dry  enough 
to*  require  watering.  From  earUi  taken  from  the  toot 
of  a  wall  breast-high,  after  having  been  dried,  was  ob- 
tained 0.298  grammes  of  nitre  per  kilo.,  or  447  grs.  per 
cubic  metre,  or  1.490  kilos,  per  hectare,  which  rather 
surpasses  that  obtained  by  the  dose  on  tlie  9th  of  Au- 
gust. The  alternations  of  drought  and  moisture  the 
soil  had  undergone,  explain  the  enormous  variationa 
that  we  have  noticed  in  the  proportions  of  nitrates 
found  in  the  soiL  As  to  the  great  quantity  of  these 
salU,  it  proceeds,  beyond  a  doubt,  from  the  prodigality 
with  which  we  manure,  at  all  times,  a  kitehen-garden— ^ 
the  true  type  of  intense  culture.  It  is  proper,  there- 
fore, to  apply  doses  of  saltpetre  to  soUs  which  never 
receive  manure,  such  as  forest-lands,  or  whidi  are  only 
slightly  manured,  as  lands  tilled  under  a  normal  culti- 
vation. 

I  have  examined  seven  samples  of  forest-soil.  The 
earth  taken  on  the  27th  October  in  a  forest  of  pines 
near  Ferreste,  in  the  Upper  Rhine,  furnished  no  indica- 
tions of  nitrates. 

The  earth  of  a  pine-forest,  situated  on  the  summit  of 
a  mountdn  of  the  Vosges,  and  in  such  a  position  as  to 
be  watered  only  by  the  rains,  contained,  on  the  4th  of 
September,  the  proportion  of  7  grammes  of  nitrate  of 
potash  per  cubic  metre. 

Sand  taken  on  the  15th  October,  in  the  forest  of 
Fontalnebleau,  contained  per  cubic  metre  the  equivalent 
of  3.27  grammes  of  nitrate  of  potash. 

In  a  heath  soil  collected  on  the  15th  August,  in  the 
forest  of  Hatten  (a  short  distance  from  the  Rhine),  we 
found  the  equivalent  of  12  grammes  of  nitrate. 

In  meadow-lands,  taken  in  September  and  October 
on  the  banks  of  the  Sailer,  in  a  valley  of  the  Vosges, 
and  a  pasturage  situated  near  Roedersdorf  (Upper 
Rhine),  the  proportion  of  nitrate  of  potash  has  vaned 
from  1  to  11  grammes  per  cubic  metre  of  earth. 

Of  nineteen  samples  of  arable  earths,  of  good  quality, 
taken  in  September  and  October  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Rhine,  the  Loire,  the  Mame,  and  the  Seine,  four 
yielded  no  nitre.  The  lands  which  contained  the  least 
were  taken  from  a  field  of  maize  at  Hoerdt  (Lower 
Rhine),  from  the  vineyard  of  liebfranenberg,  and  from 
a  field  of  beetrooto  on  the  banks  of  the  Sailer.  The 
cubic  metre  of  earth  did  not  contain,  respectively,  more 
than  0.8  grammes,  1.28  grs.,  and  1.35  grs.  in  equiva- 
lent of  nitrate  of  potash. 

I  had  not  waited  for  this  last  result,  in  seeking  nitrates 
in  the  calcareous  amendemmts  which  are  appUed  to  the 
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loil  in  large  dresiiiigf .  The  ihell-marl  formed,  ai  we 
are  aware,  of  the  debris  of  cocklei,  had  become  incor- 
porated with  the  earth  we  are  abont  to  speak  of,  in 
ooDseqoence  of  an  application  of  70  cubic  metres  per 
hectare.  In  1  kilogramme  of  this  shell-marl,  recently 
taken  from  the  pit,  I  was  not  able  to  detect  the  least 
trace  of  nitrate. 

A  yery  white  marl,  from  La  Chaise,  near  Looiooer 
(Loiret),  examined  immediately  after  its  extraction, 
contained  the  proportion  of  7.2  grs.  of  nitrate  of  pot- 
ash per  cubic  metre.  In  the  marl  of  the  same  deposit, 
extracted  in  1853,  and  which,  since  that  time,  had  re- 
mained in  a  lamp  on  the  edge  of  the  marl-pit,  we  ob- 
tained from  the  same  Tolnme  19  grammes  of  nitrate.  A 
▼ery  aigillaceoQS  marl,  from  tlM  hills  of  Chanmont, 
contained  25  grammes. 

The  chalk  at  Mendon  is  extracted  firom  three  OTerlying 
workings.  The  limestone  taken  firom  the  npper  stratum , 
in  a  catting  actively  worked  at  a  point  where  the  qoar- 
riers  were  engaged,  contained  per  cable  metre  the 
eqaiTakntof  16  grammes  of  nitrate.  A  Uet  worthy  of 
obierration  b,  that  we  haTo  found  no  nitre  in  the  infe- 
rior (lower)  beds  of  ehalk.  When  we  know  what  is  the 
mass  of  calcareous  matter  we  incorporate  with  the  soil 
in  a  dressing  of  marl,  we  can  understand  that,  in  spite 
of  the  weak  proportion  of  nitrates  they  contain,  Uiey 
most  be  sought  for,  since  they  may  form  part  of  the 
substances  which  are  held  enclosed  in  \he  marls  in  only 
▼ery  minute  quantities,  but  which  at  the  same  time  are 
not  less  eflBoadous,  such  as  phosphates  of  lime  and  al- 
kaline carbonates. 

With  some  exceptions,  we  have  met  with  saltpetre  in 
the  earths  examined  in  sufBciently  weak  proportions. 
But  we  ought  not  to  forget  that  the  experiments  haTO 
been  executed  during  a  rainy  autumn,  and  that  the 
rain  tends  to  take  away,  or  at  least  to  displace  the  ni- 
trates. We  bsTO  ascertained,  in  fact,  that  the  nitre  of 
a  cubic  metre  of  earth  from  a  kitchen-garden  has  Taried 
from  316  to  13  grammes,  according  as  they  were  ex- 
tracted before  or  after  the  occurrence  of  the  rainy  days. 
What  is,  aboTe  all,  neoesssary  to  observe  in  the  results 
obtdned,  is  the  Act  of  the  frequency  of  saltpetre  in 
vegetable  earth,  whether  it  belongs  to  the  forest-soil, 
situated  at  such  a  height  above  valleys,  that  it  receives 
as  manure  nothing  else  than  the  rain,  or  makes  part  of 
a  tilled  soil  to  which  the  most  intense  manuring  is  ap- 
plied. 

As  water  tends  to  dissolve  the  nitrates,  we  should 
expect  to  find  a  stronger  proportion  of  these  salts  in  a 
sod  moderately  manured,  kept  sheltered  from  the  rain. 
I  have,  in  pohit  of  fact,  met  with  very  remarkable  quan- 
tities of  saltpetre  in  the  soil  of  hothouses,  which  has 
more  than  one  analogy  with  artificial  nitre-beds. 

In  one  kilogramme  of  earth  of  a  hotbed  in  the  Jardhi 
des  ^Untes,  I  found  the  proportion  of  6  centigrammes 
of  nitrate  of  potash,  or  89  grammes  per  cubic  metre.  A 
kilogramme  of  earth,  taken  from  another  hotbed  in 
the  same  establishment,  has  yielded  the  equivalent  of  6 
decigrammes  of  nitrate  of  potash,  or  804  grammes  per 
cubic  metre.* 

Our  learned  contemporary,  M.  Moquin  Tandon,  hav- 
lag  readily  authorised  me  to  take  from  the  hothouse  of 
the  botanic  garden  of  the  College  of  Medicine  the  sam- 
ples which  I  required,  1  have  been  enabled  to  detect,  in 
1  kilogramme  of  the  light  black  mould  from  the  surface 
of  the  frame,  the  equivalent  of  0.121  grammes  of  nitrate 
of  potash,  or  161  grammes  per  citbic  metre. 

In  one  kilogramme  of  strong  earth,  taken  at  the  depth 
of  30  centimetres  below  the  light  mould,  we  obtained 
the  equivalent  of  0.107  grammes  of  nitrate  of  potash,  or 
185  grammes  per  cubic  metre.    It  will  not,  perhaps,  be 

•  These  earths  had  not  the  same  density ;  bnti  report  from 
mmoKj  the  weight  of  the  litre  of  each  earth  esamined. 


useless  to  observe  here,  that  it  is  precisely  in  this  same 
hothouse  of  the  College  of  Medicine  that  M.  de  Luca 
has  made  his  interesting  experiments  upon  the  nitrifica- 
tion of  potash  by  the  elements  of  the  atmosphere. 

Whether  the  nitrates,  of  which  I  have  given  the  large 
dose  in  the  soil  of  hothouses,  have  &eir  origm  m 
the  atmosphere,  or  that  they  may  be  formed  as  the  re- 
sult of  modifications  which  the  organic  matters  in  ma- 
nure gradually  undergo,  in  presence  of  alkaline  or 
earthy  bases ;  or,  still  further,  that  they  result  simply 
from  the  successive  accumulations  of  nitrates  brought 
by  the  water  employed  in  watering  it;  or,  lastly, 
from  these  various  causes  united;  it  ii  still  clear 
that  their  continuance  in  the  earth  depends  essentially 
on  this  circumstance,  that  the  pluvial  waters  do  not 
carry  them  away.  Setting  aside  also  the  favourable  in- 
fluence of  the  temperature  of  humidity,  everything  leads 
us  to  believe,  that  itis.in  a  hothouse  tiiat  a  manure  pro- 
duces its  maximum  of  beneficial  effect  On  this  subject 
I  may  be  permitted  to  ofliBr  some  reflections. 

In  the  actual  state  of  our  knowledge  it  is  natural  to 
attribute  the  azoteous  principles  of  vegetables  whether 
in  the  form  of  ammonia  or  of  nitric  acids,  regard  being 
had  to  the  question  of  ascertaining  if  the  azote  of  the 
acid  does  not  pass  into  the  state  of  ammoniac  under  the 
influence  of  vegetable  organism.  The  azote  of  albumen, 
of  casein,  and  of  fibrins  of  plants,  has  very  probably 
formed  piart  of  a  sal  ammoniac  or  a  nitrate.  Perhapa 
we  might  add  to  these  two  salts  a  brown  matter  whidi 
we  obUdn  from  manure.  But  even  with  the  adjunotion 
of  this  matter,  still  so  imperfSsotly  known,  it  remains  an 
established  fact  thatev«ry  immediately  active  element  of  a 
manure  is  soluble,  and,  consequently,  that  a  manured  soil, 
when  exposed  to  continued  rain,  loses  a  portion  more  or 
less  strong,  of  the  fertilising  agents  which  hs  ve  been  given 
to  it ;  besides,  we  eonstantiy  find  in  drainage  waters  the 
true  lixiviate  of  the  land — ^nitrates  and  sal-ammoniacs. 
And  if  it  be  true  that  the  summits  of  mountams  and 
elevated  table-lands  have  no  other  manure  than  the 
mineral  substances  derived  from  the  rocks  from  which 
they  are  found,  and  the  meteoric  waters,  it  is  not  less 
so  that  in  the  most  ordinary  conditions  of  cultivation,  a 
soil  stronf^y  ameliorated  yields  to  the  pluvial  waters 
which  pass  through  it  more  fertilizing  principles  than  it 
receives  firom  it.  In  giving  to  the  sou  a  coat  of  manure 
in  a  slightiy  advanced  stage  of  decomposition,  containing 
by  that  means,  rather  the  elements  of  ammoniacal  pro- 
ducts and  nitrates,  than  of  those  salts  themselves,  the 
inconvenience  resulting  from  the  action  of  protracted 
rains,  is  less  than  if  they  gave  it  rotten  dung,  in  which 
the  soluble  sslts  already  predominate.  Besides,  amongst 
the  incontestable  advantages  arising  from  the  application 
of  liquid  manures,  I  think  we  ought  to  place  in  the  first 
rank,  that  of  bringing  to  the  plants  cultivated,  only 
matters  properly  modified  to  be  absorbable,  offering 
them  to  the  plants  only  in  proportion  to  their  wants ; 
the  true  dressing  bearing  a  certain  resemblance  to  the 
most  delicate  proceedings  of  experimental  physiology, 
and  wMch  preserves  the  manure  from  the  dissolvent  ac- 
tion of  the  rain  waters. 

If  the  meteoric- waters  ov«r  which  the  agriculturist  has 
no  command,  produce  often  an  effect  unfavourable  to  his 
cultivation,  by  their  abundanoe  and,  above  all,  thehr  un- 
seasonable intervention,  it  Is  not  thus  with  spring  and 
river  waters,  brought  by  irrigation ;  or  those  which  are 
held  by  absorption  in  a  valley  in  a  suitoble  state  of 
moisture.  These  waters,  when  we  measure  them  to  the 
soil,  yield  to  it  the  entire  of  the  useful  substances  they 
hold  in  solution  or  in  suspension ;  ealcareous  and  alka- 
line sslts,  carbonic  add,  organic  matters,  &c.,  and  in 
order  to  show  in  what  Urge  proportion  these  dissolved 
or  attracted  substances  are  introduced,  I  shall  recapita- 
late  that  in  a  lerlei  of  experiments  which  I  had  uder- 
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til(fln!]i  orte  to  Msmint  ^  ^««»  of  wOir 
aaiy  to  irrigatioa  m  owr  elimaU  intiBg  nmmm»  I  wit 
able  awily  lo  prodq«o  in  abiorptkui  p«r  liaatara  m  Uii4 
•trongly  Medcd  with  trefoil,  niaety^MTea  oobic  wetift 
o(  wetir  e?erj  twenty-four  hmire.  TUe  wu.  alter  all, 
not  Dore  tlian  a  watering  to  the  extent  df  9,07t.  of 
liqnid  per  eqnere  metro,  It  wai  casting  upoA  the  toil 
a  ooYerinff  of  water  of  leae  than  0.01  in,  tUelmeet, 

AmoBfft  the  salte  n^efal  to  Tegetation  eenffye4  by  ir- 
flvation  to  the  loil,  we  onght  to  d)eting«i>h  the  nitretea, 
the  firtilizing  effects  of  which  hid  not  eecaped  the  «ga- 
oity  of  M.  Henri  Sainte-CUire  DoYille  in  the  elisaie 
work  he  has  published  on  the  oompoiition  of  potable 
waters,  and  from  which  he  hae  dednoed  as  a  eontpqneaeey 
that  the  watevi  of  qpringt  and  Hvert  are  lor  meadowa  a 
powerfol  maanre  by  the  iiUca  and  alkaliei  they  bri^ 
and  by  the  organic  whstaneea  and  nilmlee,  in  whieh 
the  plant!  find  the  aaote  Miepeoiable  to  their  oiganiaa^ 
tion.« 

It  is  ^ot  neeeeeary  to  in««l  upon  tho  iataieit  that 
might  be  attached  in  deieotiog  in  the  wateii  so  aetite  a 
nannre  as  aaltpetrei  the  reealta at whioh  I  hafe  anhed, 
by  showing  to  what  an  estent  the  proportion  of  Ihat 
elemeot  Tariea,  jostifT  besides  the  oppertWMty  of  exe* 
eating  similar  reeearchee. 

Thus  I  hare  icaroely  beenahle  to  aeoertain  the uitratee 
in  those  enormous  masses  of  water  oontained  in  tbe 
mountain  khes  of  the  Vosgee* 

The  water  of  the  Seren  Lake  with  the  eame  nUey,  a 
little  below  Lake  Stem,  and  from  whence  flowa  ii^ 
Doller,  has  yielded  per  litre  the  eqoitale^t  of  ,07m.  of 
nitrate  of  potash. 

The  pood  at  Soultabaoh.  neer  Woorth  (Lower  Rhine), 
formed  by  the  dan  of  the  little  ri? er  of  Soultabaoh,  is 
surrounded  with  mounteins  of  sandstone  of  the  Veegee. 
In  a  Utie  there  was  but  .Q3m,  ^  nitrate. 

Sffimg  TFa#erf.-»I  have  emmfaied  the  waters  of 
leurteen  springs.  The  pooreel  in  nitre  weve  thoee  of 
liebfraueuberg,  and  of  the  ruins  of  FJeckeastsiu.  Both 
proceed  from  the  sandstone  of  the  Voegee,  and  the  litre 
oonUins  Irom  O.OSm.  to  0.14m.  of  nitiate  olpotMh, 

The  spring  watOM  in  which  I  haTO  leund  the  most 
saltpetre  are  those  of  the  Bbersbronn  (Lower  Rhine),  and 
of  RoppurtawiUer  (Upper  Rhine),  which  yielded  re- 
epectiTely  14  and  11  grammes  of  nitrate.  These  waters 
are  used  for  irrigation. 

ITaiers  4^  Biv€r9.^0(  the  rirer  weters  analysed  the 
least  charged  wiih  saltpetre  are  thoee  of  the  Belts  and 
the  Batter,  tributariee  of  the  Rhfaie,  which  Nepeetively 
yielded  0.07m.  to  0.08m.  per  cubic  metre. 

Thoee  which  contained  the  largest  pn^rSlen  of  ni- 
trate are  the  Teste  hi  Champagne,  and  the  Beine )  the 
water  of  the  former  holdfaig  12  grammes,  and  that  cf  the 
Baine  9  gramBcs  pee  cubic  metre.  This  last  result  is 
dedoced  from  six  determinatiens  made  between  the  2tth 
of  NoYcmber,  1850,  and  the  18di  of  January,  18S7. 
In  1846  M.  H.  Bainte-Clairo  Deville  detoded  in  the 
water  of  the  Seine,  in  nitrate  of  soda  and  magneda,  the 

•  AnnaUi  de  Chimie  et  de  phyrique,  8rd  8«riei,  t.  28,  p.  82. 
Thb  followiBg  it  Iho  sasiMaiy  •!  Iho  lahmiM  alM.  Bdate- 
Clsiie  DeriUe.  **These  anslysm  sHahliih,  1st.  The  iss- 
pertaaeeofihepovtiou  ef  sUisa  in  petaUe  waters  whiah  H. 
Psyao  had  pieriouily  found  in  gitst  quaatity  in  the  water  ef 
the  walls  of  GrenelJe.  2ud.  The  part  whic*  this  agent,  iu 
ooDQexion  with  the  uoteous  natten  of  the  wstert,  tskoe  in 
the  fertilisstion  of  mesdowi.  3rd.  The  liinilar  part  which  we 
ought  to  ucribe  to  nitrates  in  the  actioa  of  water  m  manure, 
and  eoMequentW  the  importance  of  the  nitrons  clemeots  in 
BMny  esses.  (1.)  Water  tskenthst2nd  October  1880.  Iraen- 
tlouthe  dstes^hMsueeia  the  wateia,  ss  in  the  earths,  the  pro- 
pwtaanefBitvatesisaeSstsUpiiiedsthesame.  (9.)  Watw 
iahinthe  Mth  Oelshw,  1880.  (8.)  Wat«  taken  the  Mth 
AigUiS»1880. 
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At  low  water  tho  Beine  deUveie  at  Faiis  per  i 
75  onhio  metros,  and  durii^  tho  average  watees  860  euhie 
metres*  In  adopting  9  gramsMa  fog  the  nitrate,  we  Ond 
that  at  low  water,  in  84  houn,  tiie  stream  canies  to  ths 
sea  the  eqaivalent  of  58,000  kilos,  of  nitrate  of  petaih, 
and  tho  medium  watere  114,000  kilea. 

If,  now»  wo  ccmsider  that  tho  eolwno  ol  weten  of  the 
Beine  is  iar  inferior  to  that  of  the  generality  of  the  laigs 
strassM  which  ftirrow  the  dUTesent  eontinente,  we  shall 


comprehend  how  immense  is  the  ssass  of  saltpetra  con- 
tinually home  away  to  the  hydrographie  haahis  i  and 
with  what  incessant  aoUfity  tho  phsMMaena  whieh  dele^' 
mine  tho  nitriiieation  moot  act  on  tho  snrlhoe  of  the 
globe. 

WtUmr  •/  irells.<-<I  have  genssaUy  found  mora  ni- 
trates  in  welhi  snnk  ha  villmee  end  iwrsl  workings  than 
in  storings  and  riwsn;  but  hera  egain  tho  proportioni 
hove  been  most  raiiahle.  For  eiample,  the  walsr  from 
the  well  of  Bctthdhnra,  whieh  indeed  ie  not  eiempt 
frosi  SOSBO  traoM  of  oil  of  petraHum,  contehai  only  hidi- 
of  nitrstee;  whilst  tho  water  ol  the  wells  Of 


Woerth  end  Freisehwillev  (Lower  Rhine),  annk  in  the 
lias  marl,  eahihit  from  66  to  84  gramsaea  per  cohie 
metre*  But  it  ie  hi  tho  weUs  of  the  greet  cities  that  we 
find  the  largest  fuantitiea  of  nitrate.  Thie  feet  hu  leog 
shrae  been  known,  and  M.  Henri  Bamte-Glaira  Dcfills 
has  lannd  hi  water  raised  at  Beeen^on  the  M|uivalent  ef 
188  grammes  of  nitoateolpotaA  per  euhio  metre.  The 
proportion  of  nitre  that  I  hare  met  with,  in  the  watsN 
proceeding  from  40  weUa  aslected  hs  the  twelve  arron- 
dkeeasenliff  Farie,isstmhwger.  The  eapeeimcnts  hare 
hosn  oieeuted  by  two  proeeeseo  which  I  haee  employed 
oomparatively-*tho  decoloration  el  indigo,  and  the  in- 
genious asethod  we  owe  to  M.  Pdouae.  Thewellwatefs 
in  whieh  thera  was  the  lesst  nitrate  oaaso  from  the  fel- 
lowhig  places  («• 

Mitiatesf 
Tetsdi. 
Rue  Gu<fi»Fiamras,  in  whieh  we  detested  par 

cubic  metre  the  equinlsat  of ,.,,..,«,.,.  SQQgr^ 
Roe  Baiat  Msrtin  ,,,,.,.«,.,,,«„,..,«««•  835 
Roe  Ssinte  Georges   ..,.,,•••,,.,.,..«,•.,   838 

Roe  des  Fetitee-Eeoriet .....% 898 

The  waters  which  htTO  yielded  the  meet  nitrate  were 
thoM  from  the  wells  in  the  most  ancient  quarters,    la 
the  water  of  a  well  in 
Roe  du  Fonsrre,  we  found  per  cobic  metre  the 

equiTsIcnt  of. . ,« ,,.«,,,.,.,    1,081  fV. 

Roe dn  Foin  Ssint-lsoques . , ,,..,...   1.500 

Roe  Bsiat-Landr^    „   8,098 

RoeT^eniue. , 8,186 

In  two  wells  on  the  grounds  of  market  gardenen  In 
the  Faubourg^  the  cubic  metre  of  water  contalesd 
1.208  k.  and  1.546  k.  of  nitrate.  It  U  thus  seen  that 
100  cubic  metres  of  these  waters,  ezdusitely  desthied 
Ibr  watering  the  grounda,  conrcf  to  them  from  120  to 
125  kilos.  oP  saltpetre,  the  utility  of  which  as  a  fbrtiliser 
cannot  be  disputed,  especially  when  we  know  that  In 
summer  a  hectare  of  msrhet-garden  nound  abeorbs  from 
SO  to  40  cubic  metres  of  water  per  day. 

The  large  proportion  of  nitrate  found  in  the  water  of 
the  wells  of  the  capital  Is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  modi- 
fications to  which  the  organic  matters  with  which  the 
soil  is  constantly  impregnated  era  subject  The  parity 
of  the  air  and  the  water,  the  eflbcts  of  which  msnifett 
themselfes  so  powerfhily  upon  the  public  health,  me>t 
be  deeply  adhcted  with  it.  I  hare  shown  at  another 
period  that  the  rah,  after  baring  swept,  in  croesing,  tlie 
atmoephere  of  a  large  dty,  hol<u  in  sohition  or  ia  lai- 
pension  much  more  ammoniacal  and  putresceqt  orp^ole 
principles  thsnwhsn  U  ftOls  at  a  distance  hi  theeeootry. 
To-day  I  hara  shown  thsl  the  waler  of  welk,  after  htisf 
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«llm4  Uuwiih  »  aoU  iliiukr  to  t  lOtrt^bidU  i«  teiiM 
wHlifnli»taiiaii6v|daiiUyinjiirimiM«  So tmt U it tb«l • 
o«i4«om4  popiilatioii  «vmt  i»  Uid(  (h4  geriM  of  WM* 
Inbritj, 

At  Parif,  br  num  of  tbt  ■•^logioal  ai«diiim  whicb  it 
UWM9  throii^,  tbo  wottr  eolWoted  in  t]io  weUi  w  vol 
driokoblo  i  nor  Is  it  4rmik,  or  iiio4o  om  of  in  tho  f** 
port tioii  of  food.  AcaordiQCtoth«t»wf  nugbtfuppott 
tbt  popoLitkm  oopiplotaly  ibeltorod  from  tbe  iiimTf- 
nitnati  wbioh  it  wo«ld  pyodqeo,  Tbit  wo«ld  bo  on 
orrov}  foritiafMjtopforotbotoferrinbabitwiiltBkii 
oforj  4o7  tbe  wbole  of  tbo  fubttanow  oinolTtd  i«  «  ew- 
tain  Tolimie  of  that  water. 

Firat,  we  art  cHmTiooad  tbat  witbia  tbo  city  walla 
tbo  UzifiQw  (oa«fpo^)  of  tbo  baoYy  winaa  and  oloobolio 
drioba  ore  iium4  witb  tbo  watef  of  tbowoUa;  and  it  la 
••MrtMl  tbit  tbo  babtn  f«pb>y  no  otbar  ia  makiof  tbo 


Ooo  tbooaaoil  kilogiivwea  of  taur,  la  making  into 
bfoad,  fe^oUo  far  tbo  diiwmt  laomt  and  do«^  617 
iikrei  of  water. 

For  prodnoe  they  obtain  1,375  kilogrammaa  of  bioad, 
onatiloing  naeenoHly  lU  tbo  lolable  inbilaBoet  of  tbe 
6l71itroaofwator, 

Inlkilo,ofbfMdtbofOif  tborofoio  all  tbal  la  (onnd 
in4boeBtilitia«ofweUw«t0r.  Let  «a  noxt  mo  wbiob 
aitfataa  tbia  wafctr  introdoofla* 

Tbo  waU  watw  of  tbo  Hotel  SdpieB,  tbo  bakery  of 
tbo  baapHala,  oontaina  pot  Utro  tbo  aqoifalent  of  0.81 
gr.  of  nitmto  of  potiibi  tblaii  ono  of  tbo  watara  laaat 
obovgod  witb  palu. 

Ono  ktto.  of  bfeod  pioparod  witb  tbia  water  ahoold 
oontain  OJi  gr  ;  and  1  kilo,  made  witb  tbo  waleo  of 
tbo  woU  of  Rno  Soinl  Londiy  oontaina  tbo  o«nifalont 
olobent  1  gromno  of  nitrate  of  potaib, 

In  tbeao  weak  proportiooa  it  ia  donbtfal  wbetbor 
tiio  nitvoloa  aio  nnboiltbyt  but  what  rendara  their 
ptoaeooa  hi  the  bread  nnploMant  la,  that  it  ia  tbo  indi- 
oatian  of  orgenie  mattete,  ofidontly  prooeedfaig  from 
■aipleioQa  aonroee  s  freae  domaaHe  watera  lar  inetanoo, 
or  tbe  inflldrationa  thai  eeoapo  firom  tbe  60,000  piMee 
annk  below  the  eoU.  Wo  mnit  not  forget,  aleo,  that 
every  year,  by  tbe  lialng  of  tbe  Seine,  tbe  anbteffranean 
tnneidaiioae  pnt  in  oommnnieatlon  tbe  infwior  witbtiie 
npperatrataofte  eMl,  in  tiie  latter  of  wUobaretiio 
veoepteolea  of  the  nigbt^,  te.,  and  that  the  walerein 
wiabing  tbo  aeil  eooTey,  in  whet  they  draw,  epeoea  of 
oryptogamio  TegetaHmii  iboee  monUUneeeee  alwaye 
hurtful,  and  ao  mneb  nwio  to  be  dreaded  that  their 
organlaM,  apparently  ao  frail,  reaieta  nerertbelem  the 
tempenitore  of  the  oven  in  baking  bread,  ao  laid  down 
by  M.  Payen.  and  more  reeently  by  M.  Pagiale. 

InanMmi^readbelBrotbeAeademyinlS62,  I  hare 
obeady  qfK>ken  of  tbe  diegneti^qdred  by  the  well  water 
when  wo  know,  and  no  one  ia  now  ignorant  of  it,  that 
they  are  employod  in  tim  bekerlee.  Already,  If  I  am 
w^  informed,  tbe  adminiatration  of  the  boepitala  havo  ' 


made  errangemonte  hf  Pfoonringtho  wotwr  of  tbo  Sebio 
to  tbo  bakebonio  of  Soipion.  Tbia  ie  nndonbtediy  an 
eaample  that  will  bo  ioulated ;  for  we  oannot  oompre* 
bend  why,  at  Pane,  they  iboild  pereiet  in  preparing 
bread  with  impure  water. 

From  the  whole  of  thaea  in? eetigati<ma  wo  may  joatly 
oonolndo  that  witb  logaid  to  tbe  fertUising  prindplea 
they  bring  to  tbo  earth  by  irrigation  or  abeorption,  tbo 
watera  which  eirenlate  ontim  airaoe,  or  at  a  elight  depth, 
net  mneb  more  by  tbe  ealtpetre  than  by  tbe  ammoniaca 
wbiob  we  ftmndin  them.  In  my  paper  on  tbe  amoMniaoa 
of  tbe  watera  I  have  ebown  that  river  water  rarely  holda 
abofo  0.3  gr.  and  epring  water  0.09  of  alkali  per  enbio 
metro ;  now  tbe  reenlta  hitherto  obtained  indicate  in  a 
onbio  metro  of  tbe  tame  watere  tbe  eqnifalent  of  6  to 
7  gr,  of  nitrate  of  potaeb,  anawering,  aa  asoteona  mannro, 
to  1*10  gr.  of  ammonlao.  Theeo  nnmbera  are  very 
nearly  the  aamo  aa  thoee  dedneed  by  M.  Bineon  from, 
hie  obomical  itndlea  on  tbo  watera  of  tbo  baaSn  of  tim 
Rb6ne. 

Tbo  geolegioel  oenatitition  of  a  eonntry  baa  Hkewlae 
the  moat  deolded  inflnenee  m  the  proportion  of  ealt* 
petre.  Tbia  inflnenee,  wUoh  ia  atated  by  M.  Binean,  ia 
above  all  reveeled  in  the  eonreo  of  thie  work.  Thna,  in 
the  lakee  hollowed  in  eyenite  the  watera  exhibited  osly 
traeeeeearoalyappreelablo  of  nitre;  thoee  wbiob  prooeed 
from  the  red  or  qnartaoee  eandetone  of  the  Yoegee  appear 
not  to  have  more  than  0.5  gr.  per  enbio  metre  i  wbilat 
hi  the  ealcareona  laode,  ae  they  belong  to  the  triae,  to 
tbe  joramlqno  eonntry,  to  the  eretaeeona  gronp,  or  to 
the  tertiary  depoaite  above  the  ohalk,  tbe  epring  and 
river  waten  have  ftmdebod  the  equivalent  of  15  gr.  per 
onblo  metre  of  nitrate  of  potaab,  and  the  proportion  liea 
teried  from  6  to  6fl  grammee. 

If  in  the  eprlnge  and  rivere  there  la  generally  more  of 
nitratee  than  of  ammonia,  tbe  oontrary  eeeme  to  ezlet  in 
rain  and  enow  vrater  and  dew. 

From  ezperimenta  continned  for  eiz  montba  In  1852, 
we  establiined  that  meteoric  water,  collected  from  a 
great  distance  Arom  inhabited  placee,  contain  on  an 
average  0.74  mgr.  of  ammonia  per  litre.  Since  then 
Mesire,  Lawea  and  Gilbert  boTe  foond  a  nnmber  nearly 
similar,  by  obeenratioQa  daring  a  wbole  year,  at  Rot- 
hamitead. 

In  the  fommer  and  antomn  of  1856  I  have  eyamined 
ninetT  lamplee  of  rain  ooUected  at  Liebfranenberg.    In 
aeventytwo  of  tboee  watera  it  wu  poeeible  to  detect  tbe 
nitratee,  which  agreei  witb  what  M.  Barrel  haa  etated  i 
and  the  anantiti^ve  reenlta  to  which  I  have  arrived, 
altboagb  leaving  perbapa  eomething  to  wiah  for,  never- 
theless authorise  me  in  believing  that  rain,  when  it  fUla 
in  Uie  middle  of  fields  in  the  proximity  of  exteneive 
(oreitai  contains  mnch  km  nitrio  acid  than  ammonia. 
BovaaiNQAULT, 
Member  vt  tim  Aoedemy  of  Sdonoee,  and  of 
the  Oeolna  Society  of  Agrienttnio. 


THE  ADVANTAGES   OF  A  DAILY   REGISTER   OP  THE  RAIN-FALL  THROUGHOUT 
THE  UNITED  KINGDOM,  AND  THE  BEST  MEANS  OF  OBTAINING  IT. 


That  the  advantogea  of  an  neonmto  regieter  ef  the 
vain^AOl  wooM  bo  abateatedly  naefbl,  no  one  wonld 
for  n  moment  diepnto.  Wo  would  even  say  thai  for 
eermfas  practienl  porpeem  eoeh,  for  inslanee,  thonae 
of  water-ooaroM  ee  a  vMlivo-power^  tho  regnhitleB 
of  iood.gntea  hi  flat  dktrkto  eiqfieeed  to  inondotlone, 
o»  oven  te  tho  pnrpoeee  of  iirigoting  and  warping 
oncb  nn  aeenmto  regieter  ee  Mr.  Denton  advoeotw 
in  Inrtieyenmble,  if  oeotohi  aneeew  bo  ataeed  at^  and 
A  to  haanvdoQo  and  iiekime  speenhitieni  i 


bnt  wo  oertatnly  diftr  ttom  him,  when  he  attempts 
to  attach  to  tbia  aecoraU  and  oniversal  register  a 
neesmary  aetion  and  inioenee  over  tbe  drainage  of  land. 
It  la  evidest  that  drabm  are  not  meant  for  a  constant 
and  nevcr^c  J  1^^-  action.  Their  nee  is  to  discharge 
wat^  when  there  la  an  exeem  of  water  to  dlechargo. 
Where  nsneh  rohi  folk  npon  the  enrfooe  they  nnderlie, 
their  oefeton  ie  mere  freqoent  than  in  dietrfcts  vriiere  n 
lem  qnaaatity  of  vrater  foUe  from  nbovo;  bnt  on  aeeourt 
of  ttat  more  fro^ipenl  nee,  provMsd  ttio  onttet  ttuj 
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offor  to  the  sapply  of  water  be  fiuffleient,  no  one  woald 
think  of  laying  them  at  cloeer  intervals  or  at  greater 
depths  than  in  soils  of  a  similar  nature,  but  situated  in 
less  rainy  districts.  The  nature  of  the  soil  itself-^ the 
more  or  less  retentive  texture  of  its  constituents— the 
topographical  position  and  plane  of  the  sur&ce,  are 
the  objects  of  inudi  more  immediate  and  indispensable 
eonsiderations  for  the  regulation  of  depth  and  intervals 
than  the  quantity  of  rain  that  may  generally  fall  during 
a  whole  year.  A  rain  gauge,  even  assuming  that  the 
instruments  now  used  are  accurate— and  Mr.  Denton 
tells  us  that  upon  this  important  point  there  is  a  con- 
flict of  opinions — can  only  give  us  the  quiotity  of  rain 
that  directly  and  perpendicularly  fiiils  over  a  plane 
area;  but  it  does  not  register  the  quantity  of  water 
which,  in  addition  to  that  direct  fUl,  flows  over 
underlying  lands  from  neighbouring  hills,  or  surface 
undulations,  and  other  causes,  in  which  case,  the  regis- 
ter of  the  rain-gauge  is  of  no  earthly  use.  Again :  it 
oAen  happens,  even  in  those  districts  where  the  rain- 
ikll  is  the  least,  that  at  any  moment  showers,  such  as 
frequently  accompany  thunder-storms,  will  rush  upon 
the  land,  and  in  a  few  moments  pour  upon  its  sur&ce 
a  large  quantity  of  water,  which  of  course  the  drains 
must  be  capable  of  discharging. 

It  is  very  obvious  that  in  wet  climates  the  drains  are 
brought  into  more  constant  use  than  in  drier  ones.  But 
we  contend  that  this  is  the  only  difference,  and  that 
difference  can  hardly  be  practically  taken  into  account 
in  the  laying  of  drains ;  for  however  small  the  yearly 
average  fall  of  rain  may  be,  the  drains  may  be  called 
upon  to  discharge  at  any  given  moment  quite  as  large  a 
quantity  of  water,  although  less  frequently,  as  in  luids 
dtuated  in  more  rainy  districts.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
understand  whit  practical  use  in  drainage  the  accurate 
register  of  rainfall  can  be ;  for  the  only  local  drcum- 
Btances  we  know  of,  that  must  regulate  the  depth  and 
intervals  between  tbe  drains,  is,  as  we  have  said :  the 
nature  of  the  soil  Itself,  and  the  topographical  position  of 
the  land  in  respect  to  the  supply  of  surface  water  that 
may  flow  from  adjacent  rising  grounds,  to  a  much, 
larger  amount  than  that  given  by  tlie  raUi-gauge,  and 
of  which  that  instrument  cannot  give  the  most  frac- 
tional idea.  Besides,  whatever  the  fall  of  rain  may  be, 
or,  in  other  words,  however  often  the  drains  may  be 
called  upon  to  act,  this  cannot  interfere  with  the  inter- 
vals and  the  depths  at  which  the  drains  should  be  placed ; 
for  the  extent  of  those  intervals  is  exclusively  determined 
by  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  should  be  limited  only 
by  the  point  where  the  action  of  the  drains  ceases  to  act 
laterally — the  limit  of  the  action  of  one  line  of  drains 
ending  where  the  action  of  the  next  line  begins. 

The  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  movement  of  liquids 
are  ever  the  same.  If  a  shower  falls  over  the  great 
desert  of  Sahara,  where  rain  is  seldom  seen,  its  descent 
downwards  through  the  soil,  sandy  though  it  be,  is  re* 
gulated  by  the  same  opposite  forces  of  gravitation  and 


capillary  attraction  as  when  falling  In  countries  where 
ndn  falls  more  frequently .  It  is  true  drains  would  be 
more  useful  in  one  case  than  in  the  other ;  but  sorely 
an  accurate  register,  such  as  Mr.  Denton  advocates,  is 
not  necessary  for  ascertaining  that  plain  fact,  the  ex- 
perience of  the  most  ignorant  old  inhabitant  of  a  dis- 
trict being  amply  sufficient  In  all  cases  where  thoroagh 
drainage  is  aimed  at,  drains  must  be  laid  under  every 
variety  of  circumstances,  at  such  a  dopth  and  at  such 
intervals  that  the  limit  of  the  action  of  one  line  termi- 
nates where  that  of  the  other  begins,  whether  that  action 
is  to  be  exercised  only  one  day  In  the  year,  or  two  hun- 
dred days. 

When  we  say  that  there  are  distrlcU  with  a  rainfall 
of  50  inches,  and  others  with  only  26,  we  do  not  mean 
that  every  shower  falls  with  twice  the  intensity  upon  the 
one  as  upon  the  other :  we  only  mean  that  rain  falls  twice 
as  often,  or,  in  other  terms,  that  the  drains  are  called 
upon  to  act  twice  as  often  in  one  case  as  in  the  other ; 
but  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  quantity  of  water 
which  they  must  evacuate  in  a  given  time  is  pretty 
much  the  same. 

Then,  there  are  other  oircnmstanoes  which  haves 
direct  influence  upon  drainage,  which  the  rain-gauge 
cannot  reach;  and  these  drcumstancee,  as  regards  that 
influ<mce  go  far  to  compensate  the  difRsrence  of  rainfall 
between  the  western  and  the  eastern  districts  of  this 
country — we  mean  the  fall  of  snow.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  snow  is  a  rare  occurrence  in  Cornwall 
and  Devonshire,  whereas  it  aocumulatee  sometimes  to 
a  great  depth  in  the  eastern  counties.  When  that  msis 
of  snow  comes  to  thaw,  with  all  its  accumulations 
against  every  obstacle,  what  becomes  of  the  land,  hi 
the  spring  of  the  year,  when  a  high  temperature  and 
dryness  of  soil  are  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  vege- 
tation, if,  on  account  of  the  register  of  the  rain-gauge, 
a  deviation  from  the  general  rules  of  drainage  had 
been  ventured  upon  ?  It  strikes  us  that  no  rain-gaoge 
has  yet  been  constructed  so  as  to  give  anything  IUlc  an 
accurate  datum  of  the  quantity  of  water  brought  down  in 
a  fall  ot  snow,  drifted  as  It  generally  is  by  a  high  wind. 

As  regards  the  means  of  effecting  the  general  register 
of  ndn&U  in  this  country,  at  a  cost  of  some  j^,000, 
as  advocated  by  Mr.  Denton,  we  are  pretty  confident 
that  no  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  wiU  ever  be  ibnnd 
to  debit  his  budget  with  such  an  item  as  this,  even  if  it 
were  admissible  that  sufficiently  diligent  and  careful 
individuals  could  be  found  to  undertake  such  a  task  for 
the  remuneration  of  Ave  pounds  per  annum ! 

Apart  from  this  anxiety  of  Mr.  Bailey  Denton  to 
prove  too  much,  and  to  overstretch  the  importance  of 
the  measure  he  advocates,  his  paper  is  replete  with  hi- 
structive  facts,  and  shows  a  great  accuracy  of  observa- 
tion, and  wonderful  ingenuity  in  arranging  the  results 
of  his  experience.  His  tabular  records  of  the  Hhix- 
worth  drainage  are  certainly  the  best  arranged  we  have 


THE  CLEANINQ  OF  CORN  FROM  THE  STRAW. 


Knocking,  scutching,  or  rubbing  out  grain  fh)m 
the  straw,  is  an  operation  in  which  comparativelv 
little  improvement  is  required.  With  a  thousand 
or  twelve  hundred  revolutions  per  mhaute  almost 
any  **  drum "  will  now  beat  or  strip  out  every 
grain  from  sheaves  properly  opened  and  'Med''  to 
it.  Much  hagenuity  having  been  applied  to  the  shaping 
of  new  "beaters"  (some  of  them,  indeed,  being  no 
improvement  upon  the  old  square  ones),  and  to  the 
contrivanee  of  a  better  "  screen^  or  concave^'*  we  have 


now  patent  beaters,  of  diflinrent  sorts,  that  may  be  said 
to  perfectly  extract  com  from  the  ears  without  splitting 
or  breaking  it.  They  are  adapted  to  damp,  as  well  as 
dry  stuff;  and  also  save  power,  by  being  of  a  more  or 
less  wedge  form,  and  so  cleaving  Uieir  way  through  the 
air,  instead  of  driving  U  like  a  &n.  At  the  GloueeBter 
Meeting  in  1858,  and  at  Lincoln  in  1864,  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  combined-machines  thrashed  dean,  or 
nearly  so ;  and  about  the  same  number  did  their  work 
without  breaking  the  grain.     At  Carlisle,  in  1856, 
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all  the  machines  thnahed  peiibcUy  clean :  two-thirds 
completely  avoided  splitting ;  and  two  other  machines, 
out  of  the  nine  tested,  were  nearly  as  meritorions  in 
.this  point. 

As  regards  the  state  of  the  straw,  at  Gloucester  two- 
thirds,  and  at  Lincoln  not  half  the  machines,  delivered 
the  straw  whole ;  and  at  Carlisle  only  two  machines 
were  considered  perfect  in  this  respect;  while  fbnr 
others  out  of  the  nine  nearly  equalled  them.  But 
breaking  the  straw  is  a  fault  or  an  advantage,  accord- 
ing to  the  purpose  for  which  the  straw  is  intended ; 
and  in  districts  where  it  cannot  be  sold,  and  is  con- 
sumed as  fodder  or  litter  for  cattle  (and  unless  it  is 
being  thraahed  for  thatching),  fiumers  prefer  to  have  it 
well  broken.  Altogether,  the  performance  of  the 
strictly  thrashing  part  of  the  machines  left  little  to  be 
desired  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  work;  and  in 
two  years  and  a-half  since  that  time,  various  improve- 
ments have  been  introduced.  The  time  and  power  re- 
quisite for  thrashing  a  given  quantity  of  com  varied 
Tery  much  in  different  machines ;  and  no  doubt  we 
shall  find  a  great  advance  in  these  particulars,  when  the 
dynamometer  is  applied,  between  the  engines  and  ma- 
chines next  July. 

The  processes  of  extracting  the  grain  free  from  straws, 
ears,  or  chaff,  delivering  the  clean  straw  by  itself,  and 
separatiog  the  chaff  and  pulse,  colder  or  cavings,  are 
not  yet  conducted  in  the  most  desirable  manner.  At 
Gloucester  half  the  machines  were  thought  to  shake 
the  straw  perfectly  dean,  and  one  nearly  so ;  at  Lin- 
coln three  machines  performed  clean  shaking,  and 
seven  more  out  of  fourteen  nearly  equalled  them ;  but  at 
Carlisle  there  were  only  two  out  of  nine  machines  which 
carried  absolutely  no  grain  over  with  their  shakers, 
four  others  being  only  slightly  defective ;  while  there 
was  plenty  of  room  for  improvement  in  the  rest.  So 
far  good,  as  respects  the  two  '*  perfect "  shakers;  but 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes'  time  of  work- 
ing is  not  long  enough  to  detect  the  liability  of  the 
slats,  screens,  bars,  or  meshes  of  the  shakers  to  collect 
choking  straws,  and  gradually  impede  the  passage  of 
corn  through  them ;  for  what  are  at  first  considered 
good  shakers  will  sometimes  be  found  to  foul  them- 
selves in  hour  after  hour  of  Jumping  underneath  such 
stuff  as  straw  and  broken  cavings  of  all  imaginable 
lengths,  boot  in  all  possible  forms,  tossed  in  all  i>06tnres, 
and  traversing  across  the  area  of  the  shakers  in  every 
sort  of  direction.  Freedom  from  liability  to  choke 
is  a  particular,  however,  in  which  many  advances  have 
lately  been  made.  Another  important  consideration  is, 
that  this  continuous  dean-shaking  shall  be  effected 
by  simple  mechanism,  avoiding  as  far  as  possible  all 
shock  and  unsteadiness  to  the  machine  framing,  aod 
excessive  wear  of  brasses  or  working  parts.  Now,  as 
the  effectivcihess  of  the  process  of  shaking  depends  upon 
the  most  complete  and  repeated  tossing  or  strikinff, 
as  well  as  thinly  distributingf  or  drawing  out  the  bulk 
of  straw,  so  that  it  may  give  the  enclosed  com  and  chaff 
every  chance  of  dropping  out,  some  of  the  most 
thorough  shakers  are  objectionable  in  their  motion; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  smoothest  and 
easiest  running  impo^ectly  perform  their  work.  How 
smooth  and  beautiful  is  the  action  of  the  rotary  shaker, 
which  dances  the  straw  over  a  succession  of  revolving 
rollers  armed  with  curved  rakes  or  teeth !  Yet,  simple 
as  are  the  means  by  which  motion  is  communicated  to 
these  rollers,  liow  many  parts  and  small  bearings  there 
are  I  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  work  (at  any  rate  at 
Carlisle)  was  far  from  perfect.  But  so  important  is  the 
steadiness  wUch  it  gives,  the  absence  of  sliocks,  and 
consequent  smallness  of  wear  and  repairs,  and  freedom 
from  crulling  brasses  aod  breaking  shafts,  that  the  prin- 
dplc  is  worthy  of  all  attempts  to  increase  the  effidency 


of  its  action  on  the  straw.  Box  shakers  appear  to  be 
the  most  general  fiivourites  with  machine  miJcers.  The 
original  parallel-motion  spars  thoroughly  extracted  the 
grain  and  chaff  by  their  blows  underneath  the  straw ; 
but  something  more  resembling  a  riddle  or  screen  was 
required  to  prevent  straws  ihmi  dropping  through 
lengthwise;  and  when  boxes  with  wire  meshes  or  per- 
forated sheet-iron  were  found  to  catch  and  block  up 
vrith  straws,  or  else  let  them  through,  ingenuity  devised 
slats  of  various  forms  to  let  through  the  com,  chaff,  and 
pulse  only.  Then  we  had  rocking-bars  or  slings  at  the 
outer  end,  thus  relieving  us  frt>m  one  of  the  crank- 
shafts, with  all  its  wear  and  annoyances.  However,  if 
you  diminish  the  tossing  action  of  the  boxes  at  one  end, 
you  must  increase  it  at  the  other,  dther  by  greater 
speed  or  a  further  rise  and  fall,  or  else  keep  the  straw 
longer  upon  the  shakers  in  onler  to  recdve  its  due 
amount  of  blows.  This  latter  plan  is  efi^ted  by  pro- 
longing the  boxes  beyond  the  vibrating  bars;  but  in  so 
holding  back  the  straw,  it  is  of  course  crowded  doser 
together  than  if  it  had  free  passage  over,  and  this  prin- 
dpally  at  the  point  where  it  most  of  all  needs  opening, 
scattering,  and  dancing  as  lightly  as  possible— -that  £1^ 
Just  where  the  last  few  kernels  are  to  be  let  fall  out  dT 
the  whole  mass  of  straw.  As  a  compromise  between 
the  parallel-motion,  with  crank- shaft  at  each  end,  and 
the  vibrating  at  one  end  and  rotating  at  the  other, 
there  is  the  plan  of  having  half  the  l>oxes  rock  at  one 
end  and  half  rock  at  the  other.  Four  boxes  are  the 
most  common,  but  three  have  been  tried,  and  we  have 
seen  two  worked  with  admirable  effect,  though  of 
course  requiring  a  rapid  speed.  But  the  table  shaker— 
that  is,  a  screen  all  in  one  piece  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  machine — is  capable  of  turning  out  the  best  samples 
of  lung  straw  aod  cavings,  as  there  are  no  apertures  (as 
between  boxes)  where  straws  can  get  down,  and  nothing 
can  pass  except  through  the  meshes.  When  con- 
strac^  like  a  wire  screen,  however,  straws  will  en- 
tangle and  collect  in  it ;  and,  if  made  with  slats  of  wood 
or  hoop-iron,  the  weight  would  become  an  obstacle  to 
its  Jumping  movement.  The  peculiar  motion  secured 
by  the  short  slings  on  which  it  swings  is  precisely  that 
well  adapted  for  keeping  the  straw  '*|lightened  up"  and 
loosdy  tossing,  and  as  severdy  chuckeld  and  bounced  at 
one  end  or  one  part  of  the  shaker  as  it  is  at  another. 
Now,  cannot  this  be  retained,  and  yet  the  shaker 
divided,  so  as  to  give  a  smooth  and  regular  compen- 
sating movement,  one  half  ridng  while  the  other  is 
falling,  and  without  additional  slings  (tiresome  things) 
or  additional  complication  T  SuppNOse  it  made  in  twe 
parts,  not  dde  by  side,  but  one  following  the  other,  and 
each  extending  the  same  breadth  as  at  present.  Retain 
the  present  slings,  one  pair  supporting  the  inner  end  of 
the  first  screen  or  table,  and  the  other  pair  supporting 
the  outer  end  of  the  second.  Where  the  two  shakers 
meet  half-way,  the  first  is  to  overlap  the  second,  and 
both  are  to  be  hung  upon  cranks  or  eccentrics  on  a 
shaft  placed  across  undemeath,  as  for  driving  box- 
shakers.  We  should  say  that  this  arrangement  would 
obviate  the  chief  objections  which  the  table  shaker  is 
now  open  to. 

Separating  com  from  the  chaff  and  cavings  as  they 
come  from  the  thrashing  machine  must  necessarily 
proceed  on  a  diflbreiit  prindple  to  the  shaking  of  the 
straw  in  order  to  extract  these  products.  Pulse,  calder, 
cavings,  chaffings,  or  whatever  you  call  the  short  bits 
of  straw  and  empty  ears,  can  be  divided  from  the  grain 
and  chaff  by  screening,  sifting,  or  straining  away  the 
latter  through  a  riddle ;  but  as  pieces  of  straw  can 
penetrate  endwise  through  an  aperture  large  enough  to 
pass  chaff  and  com,  the  aim  must  be  to  keep  them 
horizontal,  and  avoid  any  tosdng  motion  that  might 
turn  up  ears  or  straw  into  an  inclined  or  upright  post* 
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llOB  above  iha  heks  or  moshM.  The  holes  in  a  shaker 
may  be  smalls  yet  the  strawy  dropped  through  are  many 
inches  in  length.  In  riddling,  all  these  straws  must 
be  prevented  passing  through  holes  large  enough  for 
the  com  |  and  this  can  be  done  only  by  eaasipg  them 
to  travel  aeress  the  screen  without  jumping  and  falling 
upon  it  as  they  do  in  a  shaker.  Revolving  riddles^ 
desirable  as  their  even  regular  motion  may  be,  cannot 
aoswer,  unlessi  by  means  unseen  at  present^  they  are 
made  to  avoid  the  rolling  and  tumbling  of  Uie  pulse 
upon  the  meshes  or  slat  apertures;  and  coatrivanees 
for  drawing  er  pushing  the  stuff  across  fixture  riddles 
are  also  completely  ol^ectienablei  from  their  heaping 
and  gathering  of  the  com  within  lumps  of  the  caTings* 
Instead  of  thinning  all  out  as  much  as  possibloi  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  escape  of  grains  and  chaff.  We  cannot 
imagine  anything  for  the  purpose  better  than  the  hon* 
Bontal  Jogging  motion  given  to  our  present  riddles,  the 
riddle  itself  being  sligntiy  sloped  so  as  to  give  every 
particle  of  stuff  up<m  it  a  tendency  to  travel  in  one 
direction  over  its  surface*  If  all  the  bits  of  straw»  Ste^i 
were  of  one  length,  and  all  traversed  the  riddle  in  the 
same  posture,  lying  either  lengthwise  or  crosswise,  it 
would  be  easy  to  shape  slats  or  other  divisions  of  the 
riddle  into  apertures  that  would  be  bridged  and  slippeil 
over  by  the  etrawt  while  admitting  the  com  and  ehaff 
to  pass  through*  But  the  difficulty  is,  that  the  stuff 
lies  in  all  directions,  and  is  of  innumerable  siaes* 
The  aim  must  therefore  be  to  form  the  apertures  of  a 
shape — say  round,  square,  or  but  slightly  varying  from 
theee  figures— 40  as  to  present  equal  ioipediments  to 
the  entrance  of  the  straws  mt  ears  in  every  direction* 
A  wire  ecreen  with  square  or  hexagonal  meshes,  or 
sheet  metal  perforated,  might  answer  the  purpose  very 
well  for  a  ^ort  time— that  is  uetil  it  became  clogged 
with  caught  and  doubled  straws— provided  that  no 
straws  dip^d  and  poked  tfadr  ends  beneath  the  wire% 
and  80  became  gradually  Jogged  undemealh  (that  is, 
through)  the  riddle,  instead  of  being  conveyed  over  the 
top*  Hence  it  is  indispensable  that  sloping  walls  or 
partitions  should  be  given  to  the  apertures^  at  any  rate 
on  that  side  opposite  to  and  meeting  with  the  adrankse  of 
the  stuff,  in  order  to  hinder  the  passage  ef  straws  in  a 
downwsrd  direction,  and  by  their  inclined  surfiMe  raise 
np  any  dipping-ends  on  to  the  riddle  again.  This  is  a 
most  important  point  in  the  riddiing  apparatas ;  and 
we  advise  purchasers  of  eombined  trashing  machinea 
to  be  very  particular  in  their  choice ;  for  when  the  rid- 
dles have  any  tendency  to  cleg  and  blods  up,  and  con*" 
tinual  attention  is  needfbl  in  dearing  them,  not  only 
time  is  lost  in  frequent  eteppagee,  but  waste  of  core  ia 
inevitable*  Now,  ior  passing  off  the  straws  endwiee 
without  any  poking  through,  and  at  the  eame  time  lor 
presenting  apertures  tliat  no  maos  of  chaff  and  com 
can  by  any  possibility  choke  up,  we  liave  the  efaU  rid- 
dle, resembling  a  Tenetian  or  louvre  (flutter,  with  the 
slsts  inclined  say  at  46  degrees.  This  form  was  origin* 
ally  intended  also  for  having  a  blast  uAdemeath^  which 
blowing  up  tiu-ottgh  the  spaces,  and  meetHig  the  torn 
and  ehaff,  ehould  sepamte  the  latter,  as  weU  as  tewd  to 
lift  and  throw  off  the  pulse  above.  But  we  do  not  ap- 
prove of  this  principle,  preferring  (as  we  shall  hereafter 
ehow)  to  separate  the  pulse  by  simple  straining  or 
siitiog,  and  reserve  the  whole  force  of  the  blast  for 
chaffing  in  a  different  manner.  To  prevent  straws 
from  dropping  through  transversely,  wires  were  intro- 
duced, passing  through  holes  pierced  hi  the  slats.  To 
gain  more  aperture  space,  and  obtsin  the  raising  ac- 
tion of  the  inclined  slats  on  thb  opposite  side  of  the 
spaces,  angle-bars,  with  their  edge  uppO^rmcxst,  have 
been  adopted ;  and  another  application  of  the  princi- 
ple of  a  sloping  pasiage,  or  aperture,  is  seen  in  the  rid** 
die,  made  by  boring  round  holes  in  a  slab  of  herd  wood, 
the  holes  slanting  toward  the  blast,  and  widening  down- 


wards, so  as  not  to  choke.  But,  seeing  thai  com  may 
possibly  ride  over  this  latter  riddle  upon  the  thick^ 
though  tortuous,  interstices  or  partitions,  although  no 
pulse  can  penetrate  through,  and  that  straws  may  cer* 
tainly  drop  between  the  angle-bars 'of  the  other  riddle, 
or  lodge  across  the  wires  between  the  slats  of  that  first 
mentidned,  our  readers  will  be  willing  to  receive  our 
special  approbation  of  a  slat-riddle  constructed  as  fol- 
lows :  The  slats  are  to  be  of  hard  wood,  half-inch  stuff, 
before  planed  up,  and  say  one  and  three-auarters  inches 
deep ;  make  them  into  a  riddle,  by  letting  their  ends 
into  a  rectangular  deal  frame  as  wide  as  the  maehine 
will  allow,  and  of  sufficient  length  (to  be  noticed  pre- 
sently): the  slats  lying  square  across  the  frame,  and 
inclined  at  an  atigle  of  about  45  degress ;  the  dirtance 
apart,  measuring  from  middle  to  middle  of  the 
tparallel}  sists,  Is  to  be  one  and  a-half  inches  at  the 
inner  end  of  the  riddle,  and  gradually  less  tiU  it  is  one 
and  a-qnarter  inches  at  the  outer  end.  Thus  &r  we  have 
simply  a  slat-riddle,  made  slightly  to  vary  in  the  size 
of  aperture,  according  to  the  b>ilk  of  stuff  upon  it 
at  different  parts,  this  being  of  course  much  lets  to- 
ward the  outer  end.  when  most  of  the  com,  and  chaff  has 
been  parted  with,  than  it  is  when  first  entering  upon  the 
riddle.  But  now  fix  wires  (rather  fine),  lengthwise  of 
the  riddle,  upon  thi  ivp  ^ih»  itati,  crossing  them  at 
Mght-angles,  fastening  each  wire  to  every  slat  by  small 
wire  ste]^ ;  the  wires  to  be  one  UAd  it-qnarter  inches 
apart  This  improved  fbrm  of  riddle,  contrived  by  a 
Mechiuiicldly-gifted  fhrmer  in  Cambridgeshire,  and 
since  adopted  by  some  great  manufacturers  (In  one 
case  strips  of  cane  being  substituted  fbr  the  rusting 
wires  and  their  tiresome  staples)  works  to  perfbc- 
tion,  or  comes  vet>y  closely  to  it,  whether  fbr  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  or  peas.  It  Is  Jiist  possible  that  im- 
provement may  yet  be  made  id  avoldtaig  still  ftir- 
ther  the  wear,  or  liability  to  damage,  of  a  riddle 
rather  tedious  and  expensive  to  make,  and  rendering 
it  utteriy  impossible  ibr  short  ears  to  drop  through 
ot  catch  under  the  wires  at  the  comers.  At 
present  there  are  a  few  refractory  bits  that  will  make 
their  wav  through,  and  require  to  be  arrested  by  the 
smaller  chaffing  riddle  to  Which  the  com,  ftc.  is  next 
conveyed.  And  we  may  say  here,  that  no  riddle  must 
ever  be  expected  to  be  absolutely  perfect  in  its  aeUon, 
and  that  therefore  we  Ought  not  to  trurt  to  A  single 
riddle,  but  employ  a  second  (of  smaller  dimensions  and 
diminished  apertures)  to  rectify  the  occasional  omiasions 
of  the  first,  besides  the  extra  facility  we  may  thus  get 
for  chaffing.  We  have  alluded  to  the  length  of  the 
riddle.  It  is  a  common  error  to  have  them  much 
too  short,  jind  adapted  pretty  well  perhaps  to  a  steady 
and  regular  supply  of  ftuff.  But  the  supply  is  often 
very  tiregular,  partly  owing  to  stidden  thrusting  in  of 
whole  sheaves  at  once  by  the  man  feeding,  partly  to 
the  gathering  together  of  lumps  of  stuff  (eepedally 
when  damp)  either  upon  the  riddle  or  on  the  way  to 
it ;  and  we  ought  to  protlde  for  8U<^  extreme  and  ex- 
travagant amounts  of  stuff  at  any  instant,  if  we  would 
prevent  waste  and  produce  a  pure  Sample.  The  farmer 
above-named  has  his  riddle  4^  fbet  long,  and  wonid 
like  to  stretch  it  another  foot  at  least,  to  make  it  equal 
to  every  emergency.  His  diaffing  riddle,  which  stops 
the  escaped  odd  pieces  of  pulse,  is  about  2  fbet  in  lengUi, 
made  with  slats  at  similar  intervals  to  the  other,  only 
the  wbres  are  f  inch  instead  of  !(  apart  tnstead  of 
crowding  the  stuff  upon  a  restricted  surihoe,  let  the 
principle  be  to  spread  and  open  it  out  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, by  causing  it  to  pass  quickly  over  the  riddle,  and 
hence  a  c<msiderable  length  is  ^ecesntfy  in  order  to  give 
it  due  time  for  letting  fisllthe  chaff  and  com.  Anotfier 
point  to  be  home  in  mind  is,  that  com  may  ride  upon 
or  withhi  a  knot  or  hmd  of  doubled  or  intertwining 
Straws,  and  so  be  carried  ov«r  with  the  caTlngs;  there- 
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fore  it  is  well  to  make  the  riddle  in  two  or  more  sac- 
ceaBi?e  steps,  say  of  1§  or  3  inches  fUl  each,  to  break 
the  masses  of  staff,  and  present  fresh  surfaces,  as  it 
were,  to  the  action  of  the  riddle.  Of  coarse  there  mast 
be  a  part  of  the  riddle  free  froM  h^les  Imaiediately 


ander  the  faU,  in  order  to  receive  the  staff  and  transmit 
it  in  its  newly-arranged  posture  by  horizontal  sliding 
Tprodaced  by  the  jo«^ng  of  the  riddle)  to  the  apertures 
turther  on,  as  any  falling  or  jumping  upon  the  riddle 
lA  likely  to  p^p  piecee  of  the  cavings  through. 


BEANS    FOR    HUNTERS. 


Ai  tegiiAl  te  fnftiKitf  of  giriag  kuiteit 


viihthtif 


them  to  gel  tUi  iddlliQii  to  their  eali 


otti,  I  de  not  euiiMif  ihsy  theuM  be  giteu  iadiicrittiiaAtely 
to  «n  h«Hti  la  any  way;  Md»  to  meh  heMM  asittay  toquite 
*"  -  ,    Meet  hMssi  are  er- 

and  thus  hahituttiag 
.  li  is  tery  s|^  to  Mukke 
» a  Ibid  withetit  Ihett.  The  way  I  reebtomead 
hcMM  betog  fitoo  ii  with  thiM  or  fomk  doable  haadAiUi  of 
^aff,  Mid  toil  wetted  to  ii  to  held  aayanaU  peHidM  of  the 
bMdaed bems-'-fer loeto  mdi will •l#ayi be fettbd;  Theehtff 
ptereati  gfeedy  fsedeti  freia  twiUowiag  the  beMit  without 
proper  laattitietioii,  An4»  being  giTea  M  a  dittiliet  feed,  doet 
Ml  haUtaate  the  hone  to  theb  tarte  with  his  eali.    ~ 


a  bad  phm  to  aeeaiteia  a 


I  hold  it 
yeaag  healthy  hom  (teaioBably 
They  mi^  be  awemry  whea  the  Moiaaeh 
landiaerlfroaiageoreTir-work;  batfttrang 
itimalanta  to  the  ttomaeh,  aalcM  takea  ttedieinallyi  art  bad 
tor  biped  er  quadruped.  The  stieag  healthy  youag  ttaa  of 
tweaty  may  Ufte  his  bottle  of  wtoe  a  day  i  m  may  the  flte- 
y«ar-eld  hone  hit  beens;  bat  if  aeeestomed  to  them*  «hat  will 
the  one  waat  at  the  age  of  Ifly  tad  the  other  at  twdte? 
Betat  might  be  aeeetotry  to  huatert  whea  they  were  at  eoter^ 
Ude  at  daybreak,  tad  probably  did  not  get  home  till  the  ttme 
hear  they  new  utuAlly  do  whM  haato  meet  at  half-patt  tea  ot 
eleven.  la  tuch  dtya  a  foi  was  httated  to  death  j  aow  he  It 
raeed  into.  Hoitet'  were  thea  abaolutely  wearied  oat  with  a 
day's  huntfaig ;  now  they  are  Mown  aad  exhausted  for  the 
time  beiag»  bat  uauiUy  reeerer  theattelf  es  ere  they  reach  theit 
homes.  Horwarefttiiag  tofeed  after  boating  was  mneh  more 
Itoqueat  (aa  I  have  heard)  hi  then  days  than  it  is  aow.  A 
pedtotriaa,  after  a  kmg  fhtigulag  amteh  of  sixty  miles,  walking 
agaiaat  tiaie  or  a  competitor,  will  feel  all  his  eaergies  proe- 
tiato;  nor  can  we  wonder  if  his  ttomaeji  beeemto  to  alto;  but 
tht  runner  of  ftte  milto,  tooogh  more  blown  aad  eabaasted 
than  the  ether  whea  he  stops, reeorert  ina  quarter  ef  aa  hoar, 
aad  is  quite  ready  hi  half  a  one  fer  whatever  you  may  pot  be- 
fere  Mat  Urn  eato  it  aoakewhat  parallel  as  regardi  hortea, 
daleit  their  powers  hsTS  been  to  otertaxed  as  to  prodace  abto^ 
lato  illBesi.  Poat^hersti,  in  former  days,  ooflsaaied  a  good 
many  beaas.    Wen  might  horses  waat  theat,  who  fteqaeatly 

I  takea  twe,  semetiBiee  three,  Jenta^  a  dqr,  of  twaa^ 
Coaeh-borees  ei ted  them,  that  in  former  daya 
aixteea  er  aeteateea  mile  etagea  o? er  reade  lihe  a 
d.  In  my  remembranea,  the  eld  Bath  aad  Briatol 
Sloa  droTO  eoeh  etagea.  Horaea  uadergeing  euch  Itboor  re- 
quired beaneb  se  the  ooal-porter  reqairea  pMtcr.  Beaaa  for- 
merly were  in  coeamon  uae  in  tramiog  atabtee#  Thoee  were 
the  daye  when  the  tnuncr  had  the  majority  of  hie  etring  (five^ 
aiz-year-olda,  and  aged  horaea)  maaing  heato,  and  thoae  oftea 
four  miles.  Here  direot  laaliag  etamina  waa  waated,  aad  the 
old  pUtera  required  their  old  heerta  kept  warm  by  atimulaote; 
bat  the  eeae  is  altered  now.  If  a  trainer  haa  a  four-year-old 
in  hie  atable,  he  is  "the  old  horae,"  aad  all  the  remeinder  of 
hie  lot  are  juvenilea.  Except  in  the  oaee  of  a  partaeukr  eolt.  a 
tiain«r  weald  nerer  dream  ef  giving  a  two-year-old  beaae.  He 
would  hold  them  aa  the  forerunaera  of  oolie.  flataleaey»  eoa- 
atipetioa,  aad  eveatoally  fever.  la  former  deya  grooamkept 
the  bowele  of  horeae  more  or  leea  ia  a  eoBataat  etato  of  eoaati- 
pation,  and  jodged  the  hardnem  ef  what  a  horee  voided  u  a 
proof  of  eondUion.  Formerly^  evea  with  a  banter,  whea  he 
n>oad  oeeaaion  iot  evaeuation  aaeamary,  he  atopped  abort  if 
permitted  to  do  ao*  It  waa  aa  effort  he  eoald  hardly  make 
while  walking;  it  waa  aU  hut  a  paiafal  aet  Aad  thia  waa 
held  eondUUm,    It  waa  a  atato  in  which,  if  I  aaw  a  horee  ef 

,  I  aheald  immedtetely  latort  to  the  biaa^Nn. 


^' 


UotKM  going  a  yoani€y  is  new  a  thiag  spoken  of  u  one  of 
the  etraage  acta  j^erformed  hf  our  anoeatore  and  their  horaee. 
It  waa  thai  tea  milea  and  atop ;  ten  milea  again,  the  atoppage 
repeated ;  ten  milea  and  a  looa  atop  to  lonch  or  dianer ;  and 
then  aaother  ten  milea  bioognt  horaca  an4  travellere  to  their 
reeting-plaee  for  the  night,  fioraea  autijaeted  to  the  profnae 
eweata  a  heavy  carriage  and  execrable  roada  prodneed,  ana 
then  perhape  eatorated  with  rain,  required  their  ioaidee  kept 
warm.  But  in  theae  daya  a  man  owning  horaea  and  carriagee 
takes  them  with  him  by  the  riilroad,  ia  aaturally  ta  he  ttkea 
hia  hat  tad  glovee  when  he  ihtendi  walking.  Well,  theae  peri- 
patetic ItaoMe,  coach- honiea,  and  littifag-tooma  are  extremelT 
convenient.  Geatlemen  and  ladies  have  aot  the  trouble  of 
routing  themtolvto  to  look  at  the  couhtry  aa  they  apeed 
through  it,  hot  being  enabled,  if  they  withed  it,  to  aee  much 
Biore  of  it  in  their  earriafe  than  their  horaea  in  theira. 

Mali  d  not  mouiotu,  Bruitod  oatt  have  been  brought  before 
the  public  eye  with  the  paramount  reoommeodation  of  tavin§ 
—in  abort,  the  veodore  of  oat-bmieera  uodcratand  their  boai- 
aeto,  and  they  uaderattad  the  rcigoiog  fteliog  of  the  public 
They  would  rarely  aell  a  machine  if  their  recommendatioa  only 
weal  to  ahoW  that  bruited  oata  were  better  for  the  animal  than 
whole  onSa ;  but  they  *bo^  their  uae  ia  better  for  the  man,  by 
atating  that  instead  of  givug  five  feeda  of  whole  oata,  bruiae 
them  and  you  need  give  but  four.  Kow,  if  they  could  prove 
that  the  borto  cut  off  with  four  feedt  could  actually  do  more 
work  than  the  one  with  five,  thia  would  be  a  aaving  with  a 
vengeance,  la  two  wtya.  Why,  hi  that  catt  we  ahould  aot 
find  a  carpenter  or  wheelwright  naemployed ;  they  would  be 
all  making  oat  bruiaera  to  aatiify  public  demand.  But  it  fbr- 
tanatoly,  or  unfortunately,  happeaa  that  bruited  oata  cannot 
effect  mitadet;  fbr  I  roundly  asaert  that  four  quarteraaof 
bruited  oata  will  n9t  produce  the  aame  nutriment  aa  Ave  giveh 
whole ;  that  ia,  if  the  five  are  properly  given.  I  conoeive  that 
the  beat  oat-braiee»  ever  invented  ia  the  grUidera  of  the  horae. 
Some  eay,  and  indeed  with  truth,  that  greedy  horaet  will  twtl- 
loW  much  of  their  com  whole;  granted,  bat  mix  a  few  haad- 
fhla  of  chaff  irith  the  oatt,  he  cannot  then  awtUow  the  mii- 
ture  withottt  thoroughly  and  properly  masticating  the  com- 
pound. Greedy  leedera  will  awallow  bruited  oata  without 
mutieating  them,  aa  flMt  or  fhater  than  whole  onee.  I  thould 
not  rive  them  a  chaace  of  doing  either,  or  rather  the  chaff 
wbuld  not ;  for  I  hold  it  iuat  aa  judidoua  aa  adjanct  to  bruiaed 
I  have  *       *  .... 


oata  aa  to  othera. 


beard  people  aay,   "A  horto 


ewaUowing  bruited  oata  doea  not  aignlfy;  he  gett  the  benefit  ol 
the  meal.**  I  ahould  beg  to  obaerve,  ia  r^ly  to  auch  opinion, 
that  a  horae  baa  not  the  reputed  atomach  of  the  oatrich ;  he 
cannot  digeat  hie  aheea,  nor  oaa  he  oata  merely  bruieed.  If 
ground  to  aieal  it  would  be  a  different  affair ;  but  aa  oat  doee 
not  remain  long  enough  in  the  atoaueb  ef  the  horae  to  aa  it 
were  diaeolve,  anlem  firet  formed  into  meal  by  the  grindera  of 
the  aaimal,  and  properly  eatorated  with  ealiva.  leoaaider 
bruiaed  oata,  on  the  whde,  aa  good  enough,  if  you  prevent 
wuto,  and  bruiae  them  at  home;  for  I  hold  a  each  of  onto  teat 
out  for  thia  purpoae  doea  not  alwaya  come  home  aa  immaculato 
aa  it  went  oat.  It  ia  anrely  eaoagh,  if  bruiaed  oato  convey 
more  nouriahmeat  than  whole  onea;  but  do  aot  cheat  your 
horee  hi  laeatare,  end  thereby  dmat  yoattelf,  by  fancying  til 
people  tay  of  bruiaed  oata  aaftet  Let  me  feed  ttiy  horae  at  I 
hke  on  five  qoartema  of  whole  oata,  aad  yod  give  youra  foot 
quartema  of  bruiaed  onea,  and  give  them  both  aimilar  work;  I 
think  I  caa  prophesy  which  at  the  end  of  three  months  wiU  he 
in  the  beat  oenditien,  to  a  fer  greater  eertahity  than  any  man 
eanpropheey  who  will  win  the  Derby,  anieh  bkm  the  L^ier. 
— HAaJiT  HlBOYia,  hi  Field, 
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WINFRITH    FARMERS'    CLUB. 

IMCXDBlfTAL  DISCUSSION  OK  THB  COMPJLKATIYB  WBIOHT  AND  TALUB  OF  LABOB  AND  MODBBATB-SIZBD  BOOTS. 


The  iniiiYcmry  diniier  of  this  Club  wtt  given  oo  Vf  ednet- 
dsy  ereoing,  the  20th  Jsnnary,  in  the  Black  Beer  Inn,  at 
Wool,  under  the  Fieudency  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Damen;  Mr.  T.  H. 
Saonden  oocopied  the  Tiee-ehair. 

AWABD  or  PBIZBS. 

Hie  Prbsidbnt  had  no  donbt  that  the  most  interetting 
part  of  the  erening^a  prooeedinga  woald  eoniiat  in  the  Secre- 
tary*!  reading  the  award  of  prises,  which  he,  the  Preaidcnt,  had 
inat  broken  open,  aa  gi?en  under  the  handa  and  aeals  of  the 
}ud<et,  Meaara.  Henry  Symonda  and  George  Cainea. 

Tlie  SscBBTABT  accordingly  read  the  swarda.  They  were 
aa  follows:— 

1.  For  the  beat  ten  aeiea  of  Swedea,  the  prise  of  £5,  offered 
by  J.  B.  Lawea,  Eaq.,  awarded  to  Mr.  Chailea  Beaant. 

2.  For  the  best  root  crop,  upon  one-sixth  part  of  an  acre  of 
land,  occupied  by  the  eompetitor,  the  like  priae  of  £5,  offered 
by  Metara.  Cardna  and  Dixon,  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Reader. 

8.  For  the  aecond-best  ditto,  ditto,  ditto,  awarded  to  Mr.  T. 
H.  Sanndera. 

4.  For  the  beat  ten  acrea  of  turnips*  the  prise  of  £2,  offered 
by  Joseph  Weld,  Esq.,  of  Lolwortb,  swsrded  to  Mr.  J.  A. 
Damen. 

5.  For  the  beat  five  acrea  of  Swedea,  another  prise  offend 
by  Joseph  Weld,  Esq.,  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  81t.« 

6.  For  the  beat  crop  of  Mangel  Wurzel.    No  competition. 

7.  For  the  beat  five  acrea  of  ditto^  prise  awarded  to  Mr.  J. 
Reader. 

8.  For  the  beat  sere  of  ditto,  prise  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Sly. 
Theee  laat-mentioned  priaea  were  offered,  we  beUere,  by  Mr. 

Robert  Damen. 

The  Judgea  alao  highly  eommended  Mr.  Reader'a  Swedea, 
Mr.  Clarke'a  Mangel  Wnrael,  Mr.  Thomaa  Randall'a  Swedes, 
snd  Mr.  Sanndera'  Mangel  Wnrsel. 

The  Sbcrbtart,  in  connection  with  theae  awards,  read 
over  the  printed  rulea  of  competition  adopted  by  the  aociety, 
which  appeared  to  have  been  acted  upon  by  the  jndicei,  with 
exception  of  that  part  of  them  which  required  the  pricea  and 
quantitiea  of  the  manurea  uaed  to  be  atated,  but  thia  it  appeared 
had  not  lately  been  obaerred. 

Mr.  Robbrt  Dambn  proposed  the  healtha  of  the  anooese- 
ful  eompetitora,  which  he  had  much  pleasure  in  dobg,  and,  at 
the  aame  time,  in  congratulating  them  on  their  succeis.  Those 
who  had  not  succeeded  in  this  instance  would,  he  hoped,  not 
be  dejected.  That  the  rule  requiring  the  manure  which  had 
been  used  to  be  atated  had  not  been  acted  up  to,  he  thought 
a  pity,  for  it  aeemed  to  him  that  it  woitld  be  intereating  to 
know  how  those  great  and  weighty  rooU  which  had  gained  the 
prise  had  been  grown — a  mere  estimate  might  have  been  given 
of  so  interesting  a  fact  (Hear,  hear).  He  begged  leave  to  pro- 
pose "The  Successful  Competitors."    All  the  honours. 

HOW  TO  GBOW  HUGB  BOOTS. 

Mr.  J.  Readeb.  in  returning  thsnks,  said  that  he  bad  ex- 
pected  that  Mr.  C.  Beiaot,  who  bad  gained  the  first  priae, 
would  have  responded  in  the  first  place ;  but  as  the  second  prise 
waa  very  nearly  equal  to  the  first  (laughter,  "  They  are  both  of 
the  aame  amount'*),  he  must  say  that  he  felt  pleased  at  finding 
himself  a  aucoessfhl  eompetitor,  when  be  had  to  meet  such 


*  Mr.  Sly  has  since  favoured  ut  with  the  followlag  note :— • 
**  Manure  used  for  Swedes  per  acre~8  loads  of  a  mixture  of  plg- 
dnng  and  atlies,  8  cwt.  of  Spooner  and  Bsllej's  soperpbos- 
phaie,  and  one-sack  of  luUf-inch  bones.  For  mangel  baulked— 
15  load  (put)  of  mixed  horw,  cow,  and  pig  dung,  8|  cwt.  of  salt, 
S|  cwt  of  Spooner  and  Bailej's  mangel  manure,  town  bj  hand 
on  the  dung  in  tbe  baulks  befnre  covering  up ;  alongside  of  this 
used  S  cwt.  of  the  best  Peruvian  guano  per  acre.  Wben  tbe 
roots  were  taken  up  we  could  not  tell  any  difirerence,  therefore  I 
am  now  couTinced  that  we  ran  do  much  belter  without  using 
anj  of  the  cosily  foreign  ituif,  until  the  price  comes  to  be  equal 
with  our  own  country's  Monufaciure,  particularly  if  our  land- 
lords will  onlj  lend  us  a  hand  to  erect  sheds,  not  costly  ones,  to 
f  rase  different  sorts  of  stock  in." 


oompetitQn  u  their  friend  the  vies-chairmaa,  who  was  almost 
the  champion  of  Doraetahire— for,  having  carried  off  Mr.  Wil- 
liama'  prise  some  yesrs  sgo,  he  might  be  oonaidered  aa  having 
heooBse  some  yeara  ago  the  Champion  of  the  Coonty;  and  he 
waa  in  fast  acknowledjged  to  be  aa  aa  good  a  farsser  aa  any  in 
the  county.  And  not  only  waa  he  there,  but  there  waa,  mote- 
over,  another  peraon  who  waa  preeent  to  compete  with  (alangh), 
wbo^  if  he  had  not  the  deepest  land,  had  aa  eaaential  a  thing; 
he  had  Mr.  Weld'a  pocket  to  go  to^  and  also  those  piggeries 
and  fbeding-atallayidding  that  ftrst-ratemanure  which  was  ahke 
eaaential  to  good  farming  and  eaaential  to  the  growing  of  roots. 
He  fdt  oonvineed  he  ahould  never  have  grown  tbe  roots  he  bad 
done,  had  he  not  sunured  them  with  firat-rate  farm-yard  ma- 
nure aa  well  aa  with  artifidab.  He  had  manured  with  the 
dung  of  fattened  beaata,  fisd  on  com  and  afterwarda  with  arti- 
ficials. In  the  first  plsce,  he  bad  given  from  30  to  40  tons  of 
farm-yard  manure  per  acre,  andgopdtoo;  and  then,  from 
a-half  to  three-quartera  of  a  hundred  weight  of  guano,  and  the 
aame  quantity  of  auperphoephate.  The  greater  part  of  hia 
roota  had  been  thua  manured;  but  aeven  baulka  had  been 
manured  with  Meaars.  Spooner  and  Bayley'a  mangel  masuie 
(appkuae),  which  he  at  first  thought  to  be  done  at  a  dear  rate, 
for  he  did  not  expect  the  aame  weight  on  thoae  baulks,  although 
quite  the  aame  quantity  of  manure  had  been  used  on  them. 
In  thu  expectation,  however,  he  had  been  deceived.  He  had 
thought  that  the  guano  and  superphosphate  would  have  beaten 
—but  it  wss  not  so.  Where  he  hsd  tried  bonee  on  theae  baulks 
he  did  not  expect  the  aame  benefit  from  them  aa  upon  the 
hilla ;  but  when  he  got  farther  into  the  upper  part  of  hia  Cum 
he  uaed  a  quarter  of  bonee  per  acre ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  had  now  tried  guano  and  auperphoephate  mixed  together, 
and  had  tried  the  mangd  manure  against  it.  He  had  forgot  to 
tell  them  that  he  had  used  also  of  salt  about  6  tons  on  Ifiacres. 
So  aatisfied  waa  he  of  the  efficacy  of  salt  aa  m  manure  for 
mangel,  that  he  ahould  continue  to  use  it  for  years  to  come : 
he  did  not  think  that  it  benefited  Swedee ;  but  aa  for  mangel 
he  hoped  to  uae  it,  aa  he  had  said,  for  yeara  to  come.  [Mr. 
Robert  Damen :  "  Havt  you  weighed  any  part  of  your  roots  ?"] 
He  had  not  weighed  the  whole  of  hia  produce,  but  he  bad 
found  that  where  the  mangel  manure  had  been  uaed  he  had 
obtained  40  tons  2  cwt.  per  acre;  where  auperphosphat^ 
45  tons  2  or  8  cwt.  per  acre ;  and  on  the  upper  part  of  the  field 
49  tons  per  acre.  Theae  facU  he  had  aacertained  by  weighing 
in  each  inatanoe  s  square  rod,  topped  and  tailed,  dam. 

OOMPABATIVB  VALUE  Of    LAEQB   AND  MODBBATB-SIZBD 
BOOTS. 

Mr.  Bone,  of  Avon,  ssid  he  sttended  there  thst  evening 
u  a  matter  almoet  of  course,  because  he  always  attended  the 
anniversary  of  the  Winfrith  Farmers' Club,  and  not  bring 
at  that  moment  in  the  beat  of  health,  he  ought  rather  to  have 
excused  himsdf,  could  he  have  done  so  with  any  aort  of  grace ; 
but  the  knowledge  that  both  Mr.  Spooner  and  Mr.  Blnndefi 
were  suffering  from  severe  illness,  had  weighed  with  him  as  an 
additional  reason  why  the  members  of  load  farmers'  clubs  in 
the  neighbourhood  should  attend  there,  in  order  to  keep  np 
the  intowommunication  whidi  they  had  from  time  to  time  bdd 
with  that  dub.  Such  were  the  reasons  that  had  induced 
him  more  particulariy  to  attend  on  that  occasion.  He  was 
extremely  well  pleased  to  find  the  Club  going  on,  doing  good, 
and  progreasing.  The  utility  of  auch  cluba  was  beginning  to 
be  every  year  more  and  more  discerned.  Every  year  the  ne- 
cessity  for  discussion  waa  coming  to  be  felt  more  than  before 
agriculture  had  taken  up  that  prominent  poaition  it  had  done 
since  former  yeara.  As  agrieultnre  ebbed  and  flowed,  discos- 
sions  ought  to  be  taken  over  and  over  again ;  papers  ought  to 
be  re-read  and  discussed  anew,  in  order  that  they  might  revise 
and  alter  oondurions  which  they  had  come  to  on  previous 
occasions.  He  need  not  illustrate  this  from  any  other  matter 
in  agriculture  bsyond  root  cropa.  They  all  found  that 
the  turnip  crop  waa  no  longer  to  be  depended  upon ;  they  also 
found  mangel  wursd  beeoBung  of  the  greatest  use  in  sgncol- 
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tore ;  tad  they  alio  foood  that  great  itreM  was  laid  by  agri- 
ealtiiriati  upoo  growinf  the  largett  poaaible  roofta.  This  he 
waa  ineUned  to  think  a  great  miatake.  He  had  jait  lead 
a  Tei7  aUe  paper  by  Br.  Wolf,  the  principal  of  an  agricultaral 
eoUege  in  Grcnaany,  in  which  he  stated  wat  on  their  experi- 
mentel  farm,  there  had  bean  a  piece  of  newly  broken-up  land 
planted  with  the  aogar  beet,  which  waa  nsed  for  the  porposea 
of  distillation ;  and  it  had  produced  a  magnificent  crop  of  large, 
beantifnl,  and  luznriant  roots ;  but  after  they  had  been  grown 
they  had  been  /bond  to  be  quite  useless,  for  the  soger  maou- 
liactorers  would  not  take  them  at  all.  Now,  it  was  a  well-known 
fact  that  sugar  produced  fat ;  yet  it  was  not  that  principle  in 
the  feediag  materiala  of  roots,  or  any  other  thing,  but  nitrogen, 
that  poeesssed  the  greatest  feeding  yalne.  Well,  as  regarda 
aitiogen.  Dr.  Voeldcer  had  performed  a  recent  experiment  on 
featy  clover  hay,  and  found  that  it  showed  more  nitrogen  when 
fbs^  than  sweet  hay  did.  No  practical  man  would  beliere 
this;  at  least  they  aU  knew  that  sweet  hay  waa  better  than 
Aiaty  (a  langh) ;  they  were  not  all  sdeotiflc  men,  but  scientific 
men  micht  meet  with  practical  men  at  the  dnba,  and  find  that 
they  had  arriTed  at  eoodusions  such  as  theee.  He  trusted  his 
friend  Mr.  Header's  large  roota  would  not  turn  out  the  same 
as  Dr.  Wdf  s;  it  would  be  a  bad  affair  for  him  after  the  liberal 
allowance  he  had  given  them,  and  it  was  a  question  whether 
they  ought  not  to  keep  to  such  an  amount  of  roots  per  square 
acre  aa  not  to  produce  them  of  an  over  large  sise.  They  were 
aware  that  large  roots  did  not  possess  that  amount  of  nutri- 
tion that  small  roots  did.  Biangd  wursela  of  over  10  lbs. 
weight  when  cut  open  were  geo«rally  found  to  be  hollow  and 
inaipid.  If  that  were  the  case  it  was  impossible  they  could 
contaia  the  saase  amount  of  nutrition.  Inoonchuion  he 
expressed  himself  pleased  and  proud  to  meet  them  all,  and 
to  aee  the  Club  flourishing,  and  he  hoped  thet  they  would 
an  again  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  together  and  learning 
that  the  Club  derived  benefit  from  its  intercommunication 
with  others. 

LAKDLOaD  AND  TSNAIIT. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Saundbus,  in  responding  to  a  call  made  upon 
him,  expreaaed  himself  extremdy  obliged  to  his  excellent 
friend  Mr.  Randall,  and  to  the  company.  One  thing  Mr. 
Randall  said  with  especial  truth,  and  that  was,  that  whenever 
an  experiment  had  been  made  by  him,  he  had  always  given 
the  advantaM  of  it  to  the  dub.  He  had  told  them  in  what 
he  had  fuled.  and  he  believed  he  had  told  them  too  in  what 
he  had  succeeded.  He  had  been  happy  and  proud  to  belong 
to  the  dub  ever  since  it  had  been  established  m  1846,  and  he 
lioped  that  it  might  continue  to  flourish  for  many  a  year  to 
eome.  Mr.  Bone  had  alluded  to  the  benefits  introduced  by 
the  dub  into  the  neighbourhood,  to  which  it  had  been  of  the 
greateat  advantage ;  for  if  th^  took  the  line  of  hills  that  be- 
longed to  the  district,  no  man  could  fancy  the  extent  of  that 
advantage  unless  he  had  previously  seen  them  in  their  ori|final 
atate.  It  waa  not  good  for  a  farmers'  club  if  every  man  m  it 
did  not  speak  out  whatever  he  knew.  It  did  no  good  to  come 
there  and  say  nothing.  Yet  a  great  many  members  came  there 
and  never  spoke  out  at  all.  Nor  waa  there  any  good  in  adhering 
merdy  to  one  side  of  a  question.  Agriculture  could  go  luuch 
further  than  it  had  yet  gone.  He  thought  that  it  might 
assist  the  landlord  aa  well  aa  the  tenant.  BCr.  Oalcraft  had 
alluded  to  the  propriety  of  his  admission  to  the  dub,  because 
Mr.  Calcraft  waa  a  kndowner,  and  at  first  sight  the  dub  ap 
peered  to  be  merdy  a  fumers'  dub ;  but  what  did  that  mean  ? 
It  meant  a  dub  devoted  to  the  benefit  of  agriculture  at  large — 
to  the  benefit  of  the  landlord,  the  fmner,  and  the  kbourer,  all 
of  thoae  three  intereata  being  bound  up  in  one.  They 
ehoold  be  happy,  thvefore,  to  see  the  landlord  amongst 
them,  if  he  came  to  meet  the  tenantry,  and  to  hear 
their  discussions  montJi  after  month.  The  tenant  could 
not  go  on  single-handed;  and  if  the  landlord  came  in 
that  apirit;  thcj  would  be  happy^  to  see  him,  that  he 
might  see  in  their  discosaiona  what  it  was  that  they  really 
required ;  but  if  he  came  not  in  that  spirit,  be  ougnt  to  be 
expelled  the  club.  If  he  came  to  them  as  Mr.  Calcraft  had 
come  that  niffht— let  him  come.  If  the  landlord  and  the 
tenant  went  nimd-in-hand  together,  England  might  defy 
the  world.  He  was  happy  to  see  Mr.  Calcraft  becoming  a 
member  of  the  club,  and  noped  he  would  continue  to  be  one 
for  some  time  to  come.  The  advantages  of  such  dubs  Were 
too  numerous  to  relate ;  but  in  a  few  words  he  had  given 
the  beads  of  his  opinion  regarding  them ;  and  be  hoped  that 


be  had  not  said  anytbinff  that  might  be  disagreeable  to  any- 
one on  the  subject  of  landlords  entering  the  club.  lus 
(Mr.  Saunders*s)  was  only  one  opinion ;  ereryone  had  a 
right  to  his  own  opbion.  If  the  landlord  came  there  to 
see  what  was  wanted,  he  would  find  that  they  wanted  only 
a  fair  day^a  pay  for  a  fair  dav*s  work,  that  they  only  wanted 
interest  upon  tneir  capital ;  but  if  he  did  not  come,  he  might 
think  that  the  results  of  &rming  were  double  what  they 
really  were.  He  would  find  that  the  farmer  did  not  get 
more  money  than  was  his  duo.  Look  at  the  manure  biUs. 
Good  crops  were  not  all  profit :  but,  if  the  landlord  was 
willinj^  to  spend  a  shilling,  the  fanner  was  willing  to  spend 
a  shilling  too.  He  bad  omitted  to  say  that  he  hoped  the 
young  members  of  the  dub  would,  more  generally  than 
the]r  did,  take  up  subjects  and  introduoe  them  for  dis- 
cussion, and  thus  the  opportunity  would  be  given  to  the 
dder  members  of  setting  them  right  He  thought  that  in 
this  Tiew  of  the  matter  the  clubs  were  good  schools  for 
young  men. 

MANURINO  mOOTS. 

Mr.  FowLBH  said  he  would  obsenre  in  regard  to  the 
subject  of  their  discussion  that  evening,  but  without  at- 
tempting to  detract  from  the  course  that  had  been  pursued 
by  Mr.  Keader,  in  using  so  enormous  a  quantity  of  manure 
for  his  roots,  that  he  coincided  vrith  his  firiend  Mr.  Bone. 
They  mi^ht  draw  an  inference  from  what  occurred 
in  managmg  grasa  lands;  when  they  placed  manure 
upon  grass  lands  the  stock  did  not  thrive  so  welL 
On  a  field  of  his  own,  some  large  swedes  were 
grown  on  a  spot  where  there  had  been  a  dunghill ;  and  be  had 
beea  curioua  to  ascertain  whether  a  solid  inch  cut  from  these 
large  swedes  weighed  aa  much  aa  a  solid  inch  from  the  ordinary- 
aiaed  swedes  in  other  parte  of  the  fidd  ?  He  tried  this,  and 
found  that  the  solid  inch  from  the  ordinaiy  swede  consider- 
ably outweighed  the  other:  he  did  not  go  to  grains  and 
minutisB,  but  the  fact  waa  ao.  He  did  not  wish  to  raise  a  dia- 
euanon  on  the  point  of  Mr..Reader's  largdy  manuring ;  but  he 
agreed  with  hia  friend,  Mr.  Bone,  that  they  aright  gather  acme 
practied  information  by  conaidering  the  difference  in  Tdoe 
betwixt  Urge  and  ordinary-aiied  roota. 

Mr.  Rbadbb  aaid :  With  regard  to  the  aise  of  roota  alluded 
to  by  Mr.  Bone,  he  (BCr.  Reader)  never  meant  to  compare  a 
large  root  grown,  say  in  a  bog,  with  a  root  of  the  same  aise 
grown  on  strong  lanid ;  for  he  waa  convinced  that,  if  they  grew 
large  roots  on  bog-land,  they  would  not  prove  of  equd  quality 
with  roots  grown  on  stronger  land.  But,  still,  they  were  not 
very  liable  to  err  in  that  way.  They  rather  erred,  he  waa 
afraid,  the  other  way ;  and,  for  one  mistake  they  made  in 
growing  roota  lar^e,  they  made  fifteen  in  growing  them  too 
email.  The  largest  he  had  raised  this  seaaon  had  been  given 
to  hie  running  atore  pigs,  and  that  waa  a  pretty  good  test  of 
their  feeding  qusHtiee :  he  asaured  them  that  tbeae  pigs  had 
had  nothing  dae  thia  fall  (Hear,  hear),  and  that  the  sows  in 
farrow  had  had  nothing  but  the  trimmings  of  the  roota.  He 
waa  glad  to  say  that  there  were  net  a  few  of  them  that  were 
not  hollow ;  in  corroboration  of  which  he  ahould  refer  them  to 
Mr.  Watt,  who  had  cut  them.  A  square  inch,  cut  firom  a 
root  which  had  grown  in  a  **  mixen,"  was  hardly  a  feiriy  sample 
of  a  fidd;  for  it  waa  addom  that  they  made  a  <*  mixen"  all 
over  a  fidd.  But,  no  doubt,  were  they  to  take  a  aquare  inch 
from  a  root  grown  on  strong  land,  and  another  from  a  root 
grown  OB  boggy  land,  they  would  find  the  square  inch  grown 
OB  the  strong  land  considerably  the  heavier.  If,  however,  the 
error  alluded  to  did  occur,  it  waa  addom  on  the  strong  land  of 
their  hiUa,  where  there  waa  add  enough  to  disedve  the  bones, 
and  not  a  partide  remained  in  a  ahort  time ;  for  the  land  ate 
aUnp. 

Mr.  Daebt,  of  Lytchett,  in  an  able  speedi  in  support  of 
Mr.  Bone's  view,  said  that  it  waa  better  to  grow  medium-sised 
than  large  roota,  which,  before  they  were  pulled,  began  to 
decay;  and  related  an  experiment  in  which  he  had  succeeded 
in  rendering  Auty  hay  edible  by  ateaming  done,  without  the 
aid  of  sdt 

Mr.  Randall  took  up  the  point,  into  which  he  said 
the  queation  raised  by  Mr.  Bone  readved  ituH:  whether 
tumipa  had  betUr  be  sown  in  18-inch  drills  9  or  10  inchea 
apart,  or  in  2-feet  drilla  14  or  15  inchea  apart  ?  It  waa,  in 
his  opniion,  the  IS-inch  drill,  yidding  a  moderate-siscd 
turnip,  that  gave  the  moat  crop  and  the  beat  fsed  for  itoek. 
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THE  PARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 


HtiltoftlhidedtoapMiiii«t(tj«rtte«hib.  HebtiMnriy 
tfnii  kDo#B  one  member  of  the  ebb  mttj  off  tbe  beetprike  fbir 
two  yean  nmninf ,  the  eveoeetftil  etndiditti  baliif  ilMoek  it 
wi/i  rare  to  be  betten  next  year. 

Mr.  GuLmKB  only  roie  on  being  kwdty  eaOed  Ibr,  and  gate 
the  following  tery  Intereeting  aooonnt  of  hia  prodoce.  He  had 
grown  upwardi  of  twenty  aeree  of  roola,  not  very  large,  bnt, 
aa  Mr.  Byniondv,  who  waa  the  jodge^  coald  tell  tb«B,  toloably 
good.  Hia  ayatem  waa  a  tour-oonne  one.  His  ftnt  eowing 
had  been  on  the  10th  of  May,  hia  next  14th  May:  to  the 


banlked-np  land  he  had  ap^liod  12  eart-Ioada  of  dang,  pre^ 
paied  in  the  field,  and  aptead  npen  tha  banlka  t  ewt.  anper^ 
pho^ite  and  1  eaek  of  bottea,  ind  it  had  been  hia  intaBtiQii 


to  nae  1  ewt.  of  gnano  when  ttaiag  the  hotaa4ioa ;  bttt  hehid 

not  had  an  opportnnity  of  nting  the  gUMUS  the  aeaaon  betaf 

dry  that  it  aeemed  Hke  throwing  it  away.    TtkiBg  up  4 

tare  roda  of  mangel,  he  had  honestly  diteated  them  of  iD 


to'pa  and  mota,  pnt  them  on  the  weigUttg^nMUne,  and,  at- 
thoogh  hehadnotbeena^edthewe^t,  htahonld  stats  it: 
it  waa  89  tone  18  ewt  Theroots  were  tegnlar,nnifbmi,  md^ 
notwithatttiding  that  the  seaaon  had  been  ao  dry  thatat  MM 
time  there  wu  aeareely  a  leaf  to  be  aeen  on  thtti  that  had  Mt 
withered  away,  they  had  tamed  out  a  Tery  good  crop,  aad 
woold  keep  hia  itoek  for  the  winter. 

The  eooTitiaUty  and  diaeniaien  wen  ktpt  np  tin  10  rM^ 
when  the  eompany  diapcraed. 


HEXHAM    FARMERS*     CLUB. 


The  annnal  meeting  waa  held  at  The  Orey  Bnll,  Hexham, 
on  the  12th  of  January.  The  following  were  appointed  the 
officers  of  the  society  for  the  ensuing  year :  Secretaiy,  Mr. 
Lee;  President,  Jonn  Orey,  Esq.;  Vioe-Preaiden^  W. 
B.  Beaumont,  Esq.,  M.P.,  John  Errington,  Esq.,  Mr. 
Nicholson,  and  Mr.  Brown  t  Committee— Meaara.  William 
Trotter,  Ooodrick,  Dodda,  Harle,  M.  Stephenaon,  Cook, 
and  R.  E.  Ridley. 

At  half-paat  two  about  aerenty  of  the  members  sat  down 
to  dinner. 

The  chair  waa  occupied  by  John  Grey,  Esq.,  Dilaton 
House. 

The  CHAtHMAN  gave  in  ancceaiion  the  loyal  toasta.  He 
then  called  upon  the  secretary  to  read  the  following 

**  RtPORT* 

^  In  preaeiillng  tha  twelfth  annnal  report  the  oommittee 
hare  again  the  satiafoetbn  of  stating  that  the  society  oon^ 
tinnes  to  inoreaae,  and  baa  now  164  raembera,  wiUi  a 


balance  of  £35  Is.  1  Id.  in  the  handa  of  the  traaaoier.  The 
committee  hare  to  azpreaa  their  thanka  to  those  members 
who  have  ao  ably  introdneed  aubjeeta  for  disonasion.  The 
monthly  meetinjgs  daring^  the  past  year  have  been  well 
attendedi  at  which  discassions  took  place  on  the  following 
8abJeoto:-Jan.  13,  'Tho  landlord's  interest  in  a  leaso. 
and  its  tendency  to  premota  good  cnltiTation  t'  introdaoad 
by  John  Grey,  Eaq.,  Dilston.  February  10.  '  On  form 
accounU  ;*  inuodaeed  by  Mr.  J.  Lee.  March  10,  '  On  the 
nrevontion  of  diseaaes  among  form  stoek;*  introdneed  by  Mr. 
Woomack,  Shildon  HilL  April  18,  *  On  hay-makingt* 
introduced  by  Mr.  Wiiaam  Trotter,  East  Acomb.  OcU  13, 
*  On  the  proTention  of  dissasss  among  cattle  and  sheep  j* 
introdoced  by  Mr.  Woomaok,  Shildon  Hill.  Not.  17.  *  On 
the  selectiaa  of  agricultaral  seedsx*  introduced  by  Mr.  C. 
Raid,  Homshaugh.  Dee*  8,  *  Ou  harresling  com,  and  the 
advantages  of  mowing  over  reaping)*  introduced  by  Mr. 
Hariey^  Mill  Hills*  The  praniuma  mven  by  the  club  for 
the  dinerent  operations  in  narveet-work  ezoited  great  coas- 
petition ;  there  having  been  44  tntriee  for  mowing,  10  for 
binding  and  stocking,  21  for  taking  up  and  sheav&g  com 
after  the  mowers  (by  women),  nearly  the  whole  of  which 
work  was  done  in  a  moat  satufoctory  manner.  Only  two 
reaping  machines  were  brought  into  operation  i  that  of 
Burgess  and  Key  attraeted  gre^t  attention,  and  did  ito 
work  remarkably  well  Tho  oommittea  beg  to  aoggeet 
that  premiuma  bo  again  offisrad  for  tha  beat  mowing,  tiSung 
up  com,  Ac" 

On  tho  aaotioa  of  Mr.  SraPHiNaoN^  tha  rapert  waa 
adopted. 

OM  THB  DB8TKU0TI0N  OF  WBBDa. 

Tha  Chaibmam  than  aaid  it  waa  now  Ua  duty  to  bring 
before  them  tha  aubjeat  af  tha  day*8  diacosaieB,  and  ha  begged 
their  forbearance.  That  he  had  not  put  pen  to  paper  on  this 
sal^eet,  and  that  he  had  boss  ablo  very  little,  indeed,  to 
eoosidar  in  what  maaner  it  ooght  to  be  brooght  forward,  he 
begged  them  to  believe  was  not  out  of  any  disrespect  to  the 
chib,  or  from  any  want  of  eordial  feeling  towards  its  rulea, 
but  merely  that  his  tisM  had  been  of  late  very  oonatantty 
and  very  anxioaaly  aureised;  ao  that  he  had  ooase  there 
with  the  mere  porpoee  of  opening  to  them  a  subjeet  whkh  ha 


beliaved  waa  so  fomiliar  to  them  aU  as  to  be  rather  one  whieh 
most  be  deelt  with  in  oottversational  dieeassion  than  in  the 
DsanBar  of  any  lengthened  leotura.  It  waa  not  one  ef  these 
sab|eets  which  waa  very  imposing,  aa  embracing  any  parti* 
eolar  or  high  priaeiple  eanaaeied  with  tha  legal  tsnars  sf 
lead,  or  with  the  righte  ef  landlord  and  tenant  It  mm, 
however,  notwitbetanding  thia,  one  of  tha  very  gicaisst  ia- 
portanoa  in  all  the  roond  af  agricnitaral  praatioa.  That  say 
Bsan  of  oomaMm  eeaaa  shoold  ainend  mwaey  in  pi 
and  applying  BMnnre  to  his  land  Ibr  the  pwneee  of 
weeds,  was  too  grsat  an  absurdity  to  ba  for  one 
eotertaiaad ;  and  they  knew  that  the  paffeetion  of  caltira* 
tion  was  to  hava  tha  land  they  were  ooenpyiag  in  sash  a 
condition  as  to  grow  merdy  that  crop  whieh  they  iatasdsd 
to  produce,  and  to  now  it  to  the  greatest  perfection.  It 
would  be  uDreasonahla  and  ahanrd  in  any  man  to  thiok  he 
would  employ  cnltivation  and  manure  upon  a  fteki  which  he 
had  sown  with  wheat,  and  then  to  let  it  expend  one-hslf  ef 
its  fortuity  in  producing  docks  and  thistles.  It  would  be 
equally  absurd  for  any  farmer  to  give  such  encoursgemeat  to 
the  noxious  weeds  which  were  grown  as  ii  he  were  to  sow 
them  for  the  pnrpoee  of  rearing  them.  It  happened  to  him 
about  two  years  ago— at  least  the  kst  timo  he  was  reqaested 
to  take  any  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Ro^al  Agrieoltorsl 
Society  of  Ireland— to  have  remarked,  in  passmg  tbroagh  that 
coontry,  amidst  many  luxurious  crops,  a  very  great  proportion 
of  weeds,  of  course  taking  away  fhmi  the  bulk  of  too  crop  in 
the  first  place,  and  considerably  iojuring  the  sample  of  corn  ia 
the  other.  He  was  called  upon  on  that  occasion,  in  the  preteocs 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  many  of  the  aristocracy,  to  |iTe 
an  address  to  the  people  of  that  country  upon  some  suqeet 
which  he  thought  mijg^ht  be  beneficial  TIm  show  of  thst 
day  was  a  very  magnificent  one,  and  he  might  have  taken  a 
laudatory  strain,  and  have  praised  the  people  of  Irelsnd  for 
the  great  exertions  they  were  mskiog,  and  the  great  soceess 
they  had  achieved  hi  the  breeding  ofstock ;  hut  he  took  that 
very  subject  which  happened  to  be  the  sul\jeot  of  their  discoi- 
sion  that  day — the  absurdity  of  allowing  their  lead  to  be 
drained  by  noxions  weeds ;  and  in  consequence  of  thst  addresiL 
some  discussion  had  been  going  on  in  that  oountrv  lately,  and 
a  paper  had  been  sent  to  hun,  from  which  he  read  an  cxtrsct. 
Now,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  this  (he  continaed),  that  bys 
elean  system  of  forming  in  Ireland,  one-fourth,  or  e?en  madi 
less  than  that,  of  the  produce  woiUd  be  increased,  how  weU 
must  it  he  worth  the  while  of  the  cultivator  of  the  Isad  to 
do  all  he  could  for  the  destruction  of  the  weeds  1  It  wss 
very  true  that  the  man  who  might  expend  eomethiog  m 
cleanaing  his  own  field  of  weeds  waa  not  very  much  adrso- 
taged  if  his  neighboun  all  around  him  allowed  theirs  to  go  to 
seed,  and  even  if  the  road-sides  aa  he  wu  sorry  to  say  vss 
too  often  the  case  in  this  coontry— were  allowed  to  gfew 
thiatlee  and  dochs^  the  seeds  of  which  were  spread  aboet  W 
winds,  and  carried  down  ditchee  by  foods,  and  so  depoiited 
on  the  hmds  below.  There  were  various  kinds  of  weeds  wbidi 
required  very  ditferSnt  tioatmont;  soma,  such  aa  the  dock, 
thistle,  and  others,  planted  their  roots  in  the  ground,  sad 
could  not  very  well  be  extirpated  except  fttgreat  pains  lo  eX' 
tracting  them  individually  as  they  crow.  This  waa  an  euen- 
sive  and  slow  proceesL  yet  it  waa  weO  worth  their  while  to  doss 
much  in  this  bneiathqrooold.  There  were  other  weeds  wmcn 
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tkm  h§A  mmH  to  •oatii  with,  and  lk«  ffmm  or  I 
vflU,  tmi  Mitfol  kotng,  and  dMrittg  ti^  «iUf  of  tho 
crops,  was  perhapt.thA  only  tno  laodo  of  ovfrnonisf  tei 
auvil  wtada,  Mwk  m  viU  mMttrd  tad  ahiakfraad,  and 
•TalUthateMBiyto  Mltbation,  ooMhfraM.  Thafinttltp, 
aa  ha  coaaeifad,  ia  obtainiiif  aa  aatita  daaraaoa  of  vaada  of 
mM  dMcriplioa,  ia  to  hafo  tka  laad  ptoperij  drainadj  for 
dfaiaiac  was  tha  fraat  aiidtoal  virtua  of  agcieiytaral  procraaa. 

iaiaaaaab 


If  toay  kappaaad  to  ba  toiag  ofar  a 
aad  MV  a  apot  to  a  fiala  ouwa  toova  aad  Ina  fartila  and  More 
pgadMtJya  af  waada  and  aoaah  toaa  aaafthar,  Hmt  wara  told, 
"  That  ia  a  wet  spot:  wa  caa't  |al  it  vail  varfcad.'^  Batthaa 
thara  waa  nich  a  thine  ai  draining  to  aztraet  the  wat;  and  in 
otitor  eaaai  thej  fSound  that  if  a  portion  of  a  him  waa  vaiy  fool, 
tha  aienaa  for  thia  waa,  "It  waa  a  wat  I 
laat  in  fiUow*  and  wa  oonld  not  gat  it  < ' 
great  truth  and  reason  in  thaia  things ;  bnt  tha  only  way  to 
I  to  take  tha  wat  out  of  tha  aoil  and  to 


Bsaka  it  unifoirm  in  ito  snrfiiea,  so  that  the  same  manner  of 
work  and  the  aane  kind  of  cropping  will  be  aqnally  snitod  to 
^bB  whole  of  a  ield.  These  wara  aatjecta  that  he  hardly  need 
detail  to  a  easapany  Uka  that,  baeanse  they  ware  flMtteia  of 
piaatiaal  knowMga  that  wara  before  thaaa,  and  they  wera 

^  aaMaau  af  afaryday  aaparisaaa  (  at  tha  saaia  tina,  it  waa 

psjiualli^  aUawabk^  whaa  thay  wave  mat  together  to  eadaitew 
to  isaptofv  tha  BMaagaaMat  of  a  dktriat  and  ito  fitfiAiag  and 
gaasral  yradttas^  that  thaee  thiagf  shoald  be  taken  under  thair 
▼aiy  fehooa  eoaaideratioa.  Anothar  subiset— that  af  fallow* 
lag,  which  was  ana  of  the  greatest  poasibla  iaiportanca— had 
lately  baaa  very  moah  diseuated,  and  great  recouaiandation 
bad  Men  given  to  antnmn  faliowtng.  It  had  been  aaid  by 
twy  good  Jadgea  that  if  they  wished  niem  to  Judge  of  tanantry 
tet  them  look  afar  thait  fhnni  in  aatnom,  and  that  the  best 
tonant  would  be  seen  by  the  daaanetoattdatyla  iftwhleh  tha 
tsUawiac  had  been  danai  ha  did  not  aieaa  bare  ftUow  alana, 
^  h«t«tafiaw  whiahaaaaiatad  af  giaan  atops^pvftnptoaaaha 
way  toat  bona  hoaa»  hnd  haa^aad  all  tha  iaflsaasato  aaad 
tor  aaeh  paifosas,  aeald  ba  anptoyad,  I«aat  aataasa  gafo  a 
aaad  afportaBitr#  vbieh  ha  waa  happy  to  aaa  mada  afailabia 
by  asaay  tormara,  for  alaaaing  the  land  and  adfaaciBg  tha  wark 
tor  tha  aasoiag  spring.  The  spring  might  not  happen  to  be 
ao  Ihf  oorabla  as  was  toe  antnmn.  He  bad.  in  his  small  way— 
il  was  too  small  lor  him  to  presume  to  aet  himself  up  as  an  ex- 
ample of  good  Itfmlag— bnt  stlM,  if  thara  waa  salbty«  coonomy, 
tad  adt^age  «poa  a  email  aerie,  that  adfantaga  and  aDonomy 
■fast  toft  to  the  aame  ptapoHiott  apaa  a  bagar  aaatab    II  hap* 

^  yaa>dtohtoithathahadoalyasmiiilpatobafgiaaad,towhiah 
was  abaat  taa  a»es  af  tuiBips  each  yaaiv  aad  ha  bad  aabr  ana 


Itofr  af  bataes  to  da  that,  aairy  his  aoal,  aad  aireiythfaig  ha 
waatod.  It  tbeaefoeaieqaired  him  to  aaanomisa  tha  kbaari 
aaam  part  af  bia  lead  waa  rather  atroag  and  heaiy.  not  Ttiy 
•ongenial  for  tnvaip  soQ,  althongh  be  had  a  portion  of  that  too, 
though  if  it  were  worked  and  laid  latin  the  eommoa  way  in  the 
apriog,  and  than  should  get  a  vetv  heavy  fUl  of  rain,  it  would 
mn  together  in  such  a  way  that  his  poor  pair  of  horaea  could 
mtmt  again  ototeoma  ft,  or  put  it  into  audi  a  ooaditionaathay 
an  knaw  waa  aacessaiy  for  the  piadaetiaa  of  a  tnmip  crop, 
baeauto  tba  aamll  aaad  of  Iba  taiaip  would  aet  vagatato,  aad 
MfM  ant  grow  well  if  the  aail  bito  whtob  it  waa  pat  waa  not 
aqaaUy  ariaate  to  Ma  partiatoa,  aad  as  aear  in  a  etato  af  powder 
aam^btbei  but  if  land  wito  a  iittia  dampaaaa  ar  teaasi^  to 
it  lafalam  to  be  worked  up  faito  to  Iha  aeaioa.  ha  aeada't  tstt 
tbaa^  praetieal  Iubmi^  what  a  diflodty  thaae  waa  k  orer- 
eamiag  that  loaa  of  time,  and  ia  getting  a  crop  of  tnmipa. 
1W  fima  be  had  followed— and  he  hoped  they  would  not  think 
Itjpiaeamptaoai  bi  him  to  naato  it  to  them,  and  they  oonld 
touowttornob^waatois:  ttabcgan,uaaon  to  tbearapwaa 
atoiad,  «r  aa  aoaa  aa  MadMa,  with  rium-plougbtng  the  sur- 
ftM%  hsstowtog  aad  laMag  »  toittbui,  aad  earte  tt  off,  pul^ 
Itog  fit  lato  the  toM-tmd  to  be  toe  aartaua  af  the  maawn  heap 
toraaatyaai^  Ha Ibaa gaira tba bad  a  deep ptoimbiafe baiu 
lastodb^aadffot  it  toto  diMa  latobr  iw  tlia  aMauraTWhab 
tba  maaaia  waa  pat  to  be  lavanad  tba  drill%  and  to  it  lw» 
aad  aeaily  oaahsif  of  hie  tazaip  lead  was  aow  w  tbat  aaadip 
tiea.dnaed,  aumund,  and  azpoaed  to  aU  the  ebangaa  of  the 
atmoephare  during  the  winter,  it  oama  to  ba  found  in  a  ] 


eondition  in  the  epriog,  and  the  turnips  were  sown  upon  this: 
I,  as  be  told  them  bafoto.  iftbaland  leqoired  to  be  worked 


ap  ib  a  damp  atata^  ba  eowl  ii6t  make  tur^  of  it  at  an,  and 
tor  tbb  tow  ytato  ha  bad  ptocttaad  tto^  ba  had  never  iUlad  to 


eaaa  qaiekest  into  leai;  aad  ovaroaam  to  tba  ahoiieat  period 
that  great  difficulty  of  reariag  ajood  erop  of  turaipa— that  of 
coming  qaiokly  to  tha  boa.  He  amribad  it  to  this  leaaon: 
toe  land  upon  the  top  of  the  drill  was  eKcaediagly  mellow 
and  fine ;  the  manure  had  been  undai^ing— not  the  fop* 
mentotion  which  it  got  when  thrown  into  mat  heaps,  where 
it  dispersed  ito  ammonia  iato  the  air.  and  wasted  much  ti 
ito  best  -rirtuea^but  it  underwent  the  slow  and  quiet  pro- 
cess of  fermentation  throughout  the  wintor*  oaverMl  up  with 
•oil ;  and  they  found  in  the  spring  all  the  aoil  contiguous  to 
tha  manure  in  a  soft  and  brown  condition,  having  iDhaled 
maah  of  the  virtue  which  the  manure  had  p^ven  o£  It  waa 
generally  the  practice  to  use  some  kind  of  extraneous  matter 
with  that  from  the  fold-yard ;  the  manner  of  doing  this  waa 
only  to  mn  the  driUs  over  with  a  light  harrow  of  any  kind, 
but  more  especially  with  those  little  concave  harrows  of 
which  they  nad  seen  specimens — one  horse  drawing  two, 
and  doing  two  rows  at  one  time.  This  pato  the  top  of  the 
drill  a  little  on  the  bite,  and  the  guano,  oone-dust,  or  other 
manure  sown  waa  set  up  to  a  top  of  the  drill  by  paming  a 
double  mould-board  plough  through  it.  The  seed  was  sown 
upon  this  portion  of  the  soil ;  and  he  believed  Mr.  Lee  and 
other  naighbours  that  might  have  seen  his  process  would 
bear  him  out  in  saying  that  the  produce  had  not  only  been 
very  quiak,  but  very  good.  He  thought  this  a  mattor  im- 
portant to  be  cOnsicCerad,  becauaa  tba  quantity  of  turnip  land 
in  this  and  other  oountriea  was  much  mcreased,  and  natu- 
rally so,  from  the  introduction  of  extraneous  and  foreign 
maauraa,  which,  together  with  draining,  allowed  formers  to 
go  over  a  much  laiger  surfoce.  If,  then,  by  such  a  process  aa 
this  Uiere  vras  an  ecoaomy  of  labour,  and  if  that  economy 
waa  at  the  same  time  connected  with  success  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  good  crop,  it  could  not  but  be  a  subject  worthy  of 
thnr  ooDsideration.  He  invited  disouasion,  and  said  he 
should  be  very  glad  to  answer  any  question  relative  to  the 
subieot*  On  timt  and  all  oocasiona  he  should  be  most  happr 
to  do  his  hutoUe  aadeavonrs  to  promoto  the  welfore  and  aa- 
vancemant  of  the  agricultora  ot  Tyneaide. 

Mr.  DoDDB  had  always  foUowad  tba  practice  reaoauuttdad 
by  tha  Cbairmai^  of  getting  his  follow  dean  to  tha  automa; 
and  the  mode  he  took  to  do  ao  waa  vary  simple.  If  the  land 
waa  light,  ha  simply  put  the  grubbers  tbtongh  it,  and  casa- 
menced  harrowiiw  and  hoeing,  and  if  necessary  raking.  If 
the  land  Was  at  all  stiff,  be  took  aa  ordinary  ploogb-eeveral 
had  been  toveated,  but  they  oalv  added  a  great  many  imple- 
maato  to  the  formar'a  stock,  and  ware  etpensive  to  obtain— 
wito  a  tow  broad  shares,  aad  it  could  be  used  with  or  without 
the  maald-beaid.  He  got  oai  the  teitch  with  gicat  fodUty 
by  aimply  eutting  the  reeto  wito  toe  mould-board  of  toe 
ploagbi  bat  a  littk  bit  of  sheet'iroa  toataad  of  tba  mould- 
beeid  waald  mabe  tha  twiteb  eome  eat  much  asore  readily 
thanif  turned  over  altogether  oa  ito  baek,  or  toft  lying.  After 
going  over  it  onoa  with  grubbera  and  bees  and  rakes  he 
gmboed  it  agua.  The  Und  daaned  much  more  easily  to 
autumn  than  if  the  tools  were  left  to  ramify  during  the  whiter. 
If  they  set  to  work  immediatdy  after  harveat,  especially  on 
dry  laada,  to  gat  out  the  twitch,  the  work  would  be  grouly 
lightened  to  spring. 

Mr.  LoaAiHB  wished  to  impieu  the  importanaa  not  only  of 
deatrayiag  tba  weeda,  bat  of  destroying  them  at  tba  proper 
tiase.  Urn  gieataat  aaamy  to  toe  former  waa  the  toistle— a 
weed  wbeae  seeds  blew  for  aad  wide  oaasad  an  immeaaa  et> 
aodaauaed  the  earn  to  reap  badly.    When  thntiaa 


suggesti 
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ware  not  cat  till  they  were  a-earlain  height,  they  npeaed,  i 
the  seeds  were  blown  to  all  direotioos.  He  asked  Mr.  Grey  to 
t  toe  right  time  for  destroying  toistlaa. 
Bird  said  he  had  about  aeventy  acrea  af  bud,  ten  of 
whieh  were  to  tarnips.  l%e  great  semmarhim  of  twitch  grass 
was  the  seeds.  On  dry  toads  he  pushed  on  his  seeds  as  well 
to  he  octtld,  with  a  little  asaittonce  from  nitrato  of  soda ;  he 
eat  toam  bafote  tbay  ware  well  seeded,  aad  then  he  afterwards 
get  a  crap  of  taraipa.  Thea  came  beriay  aad  aeeds,  and  ba 
took  earn  to  eat  them  before  tbay  waaa  abeddiag  thdr  aeeda, 
and  m  time  also  to  get  a  very  good  crop  of  taraips.  Thea  be 
eaaM  wito  barley  afterward^  aod  seat  bia  watb  people  to  see 
if  aay  weeds  were  left;  th^  fouad  very  fow  leftj  aad  after 
he  had  had  four  years'  experieace  of  thia  piaotia^  be  had  ae 
aecesu^  to  gather  a  weed,  because  the  land  waa  dean.  A 
ftumer,  baviag  a  siztean-yaars*  leaasb  oould  save  the  eipaue 
fbur  tlmaa  over  before  the  lease  waa  out, 
m.  lAB  ftMid  no  difBcolly  to  Uttfng  gma  nuiato  two 
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jmn  ud  ktfiH  ^  l*Bd  dem.  H«  did  not  And 
to  gnat  tB  enamy  at  wild  oatt  and  ■vitard.  In'a  crop  of 
barSsj  tliflfa  waa  a  diflieranea  of  foor  boUa  an  aero  when  Mot- 
tard  crew  and  when  it  did  not.  A  few  yean  ago  ha  had  a 
loM  of  £8  an  aen  wh«e  wild  oati  and  Maitard  gnw  in  afield 
of  fifteen  aent  of  wheat.  Weeda  wtn  a  gnat  nniMnee,  end 
took  a  gnat  deal  of  nooriahment  from  the  tnznipi. 

Mr.  Cook  showed  that  the  practice  in  the  vallej  of  the 
Tyne  would  not  work  well  on  the  hillt. 

Mr.  Smith  had  tried  for  a  good  many  yean  a  tyetem  of 
laying  mannn  in  the  hadL  end  of  the  year,  and  drilling  np  the 
land;  he  found  it  entirely  ftul ;  hnt  hii  land  waa  on  the  hill- 


tide,  and  the  atorma  broke  op  the  fnrowa,  and  waahed  the 
beet  aefl  to  the  bottom  of  the  hilL  He  qnite  agreed  with  Mr. 
Gny,  that  the  minnn  ahodd  he  laid  on  freeh. 

tUb  Chaieman  believed  then  waa  a  time  when  they  might 
deatroy  thiatka,  bat  it  waa  neither  at  their  eailieat  growth  nor 
when  too  ripe,  hot  when  the  atom  near  the  ground  was  ao  tux 
matured  as  to  be  a  little  hollowed,  ao  that  the  first  rain  hXk 
into  it  and  rolled  it  down.  He  believed  then  wen  no  meana 
of  eradicatiog  wild  oata  or  mustard  but  by  first  allowiag  them 
to  vegetate  and  then  pulling  them  out.  Wild  oaU  might  bu 
one  hundred  yean  in  the  land,  and  atill  vegetate  when  brought 
to  a  certain  diatanoe  of  the  aurfMe. 


LABOURERS'    REGISTRATION    OFFICES  versui   STATUTE   FAIRS. 


In  the  agricaltural  dlacuasions  of  the  past  year,  a 
paper  by  Mr.  John  Marshall,  of  lUseholme,  Liocoln- 
shire,  on  the  maiotonance  of  farm-serranta,  occapiea 
deservedly  a  very  prominent  position.  Himself  a 
pracrical  man,  redding  ki  one  of  the  beat-cnltlYated 
districts  of  the  kingdom,  Mr.  Marshall  spoke  more 
especially  to  his  own  experience.  This  woald  appear, 
indeed,  to  have  bad  only  one  drawback — ^it  was  almost 
too  good.  The  hinds  of  Lincolnshire  were  certainly 
the  happiest  race  of  peasantry  under  the  sun, 
while  mmonr  went  on  to  say  they  were  also  the 
best  serrants.  They  really  showed  some  return 
when  well  cared  for.  In  detailing  his  practice 
Mr.  Marshall  went  on  to  say  how  he  paid 
his  men,  and  where  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of 
the  country  he  obtained  them.  He  referred  of  cotrse 
to  the  district  Statute  or  Hiring  Fairs.  He  stated  at 
what  times  his  people  were  permitted  to  attend  them,  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  fresh  places.  And  he  did  all 
this  without  in  any  way  denouncing  the  means  which 
lead  to  such  an  end.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  come 
rather  as  part  of  a  system,  which  as  a  whole  was 
proved  to  work  remarkably  well.  In  the  autumn  of 
this  same  year  the  reverend  Mr.  James  read  another 
paper  on  much  the  same  subject,  and  at  the  same 
place — the  Central  Farmers'  Club.  In  the  course 
of  this,  the  latter  took  occasion  to  directly  de- 
nounce these  Statute  Fairs  as  *'  the  labourer's  curse"  :— 
'' Let  us  consider  that  dangerous  age  when  our  lads 
think  themselves  their  own  masters  and  beyond  control ; 
when  they  leave  the  roof  of  their  parents,  or  first  em- 
ployers, and  sauntering  forth  perhaps  to  a  statute  fair 
(which  is,  I  maintain,  the  labourer's  curse).,  let  them- 
selves out  for  a  mere  twelvemonth  to  any  master  who 
may  engage  them;  at  the  expiration  of  that  time 
setting  off  again  to  meet  with  another  master,  a  new 
home,  and  new  companions,  hardened  perhaps  in  crime 
and  villany,  considoring  themselves  mere  migratory 
beings,  with  now  little  or  no  religious  character,  no 
sense  of  Sabbath  duties  or  Sabbath  observance,  and 
nondescript  in  feelings,  habits,  and  views,  instead  of 
the  upright,  handy,  diligent,  skilful,  trustworthy 
servants  of  which  we  talk,  but  take  so  little  pains  to 
produce."  Now  there  is  palpably  a  great  deal  of  this 
in  direct  opposition  to  what  Mr.  Marshall  had  already 
told  us.  He  showed  us  that  lads  and  men  hired  at 
statutes  might  be,  and  were,  steady  and  diligent;  that 
they  did  attend  church ;  and  that,  perhaps,  in  no  other 
way  were  they  so  certain  of  becoming  diilfnl  and  trust- 
worthy labourers. 

It  is  only  right  to  say,  however,  that  Mr.  James,  as  a 
clergyman,  by  no  means  stands  alone  here.  Indeed, 
the  two  classes  seem  very  much  inclined  to  Join  issue 
on  the  subject.  Tho  clergy  say  these  hiring  fairs  are 
most  terrible  evils,  conducive  to  all  kinds  of  vice,  and 
that  they  ought  accordingly  to  be  done  away  with 


The  farmers,  on  the  other  hand,  see  no  great  harm  la 
them — and  maintain,  moreover,  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult and  inconvenieiit  to  do  without  them.  This  very 
argument  is  now  being  discussed  in  Mr.  Marshall's  own 
county.  At  the  instance  of  the  clergy,  a  meeting  has 
been  held  within  these  few  wt^ks,  in  Lincoln,  with  tfa» 
object  of  establishing  a  "Servants'  General  Registra- 
tion Society,"  that  is  to  say,  a  register-office  which  shall 
embrace  equally  in  its  operations  domestic  servants  and 
farm-labourers.  The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  opened  the  pro- 
ceedings. After  speaking  to  the  defective  education  of  the 
poorer  classes,  his  LorcUhip  went  on  to  say,  "  There  Is 
another  disadvantage  to  which  our  fhrm-labourers  are 
subject— the  early  age  at  which  they  leave  home. 
I  do  not  mean  simply  the  early  period  at  which  they 
are  sent  out  to  work;  but  the  youthful  age  at  which 
they  are  put  out  to  service  at  a  part  of  the  county  very 
far  firom  their  home,  so  that  long  before  their  character 
is  formed  they  are  removed  from  the  reach  of  thoee  in- 
fluences by  which  character  ought  to  be  formed — not 
only  from  their  parents,  but  from  those  to  whom  they 
have  been  taught  to  look  up — and  they  are  often  thrown 
in  contact  with  bad  characters,  whose  influence  begins 
to  act  upon  them.  Added  to  this  is  the  great  dis- 
advantage,  as  I  must  think  it,  though  it  is  to  a  great 
extent  perhaps  inevitable,  of  the  annual  changing  of 
situations.  This,  I  am  aware,  cannot,  to  any  great 
degree,  be  obviated,  because  as  the  boy's  or  girl's 
labour  becomes  of  greater  worth  in  proportion  as  they 
grow  older,  and  as  their  masters  or  mistresses  may 
not  require  just  that  kind  of  labour,  they  must 
seek  to  better  themselves  elsewhere.  But  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  almost  universal  prac- 
tice of  these  changes  arises  in  a  great  degree 
from  the  custom  of  the  country,  and  from  the  will 
of  the  children  themselves,  who  seem  to  consider  it 
qnite  right  that  every  year  they  should  remove  to  a 
different  situation.  However  this  may  be,  I  believe 
that  this  practice,  conjoined  with  that  of  not  requiring 
character  at  these  hirings,  is  the  cause  of  an  almost  in- 
calculable eviL  It  results  from  this— and  I  beg  you, 
gentlemen,  to  mark  my  words— it  results  from  this, 
that  a  good  character  is  of  little  or  no  value  to  a  farm 
servant.  We  know  that  in  the  case  of  ordinary  domes- 
tic servants,  their  good  character  ia  their  capital.  It  is 
that  on  which  their  success  in  life  depends.  They  know 
that  if  they  lose  it  they  must  be  content,  perhaps  for 
the  whole  remainder  of  their  lives,  to  put  up  with 
worse  situations,  both  in  point  of  comfort  and  remune- 
ration. But  our  flirm  servants  are  without  these 
motives.  Hired  without  any  inquiry  into  their  cha- 
racter, they  feel  that  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  them  to 
acquire  a  good  character  in  their  present  situation, 
because  they  leave  it  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  it  is  of 
no  greater  advantage  to  them  in  their  future  situation, 
because  in  all  probability  it  will  never  be  asked  for. 
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I  haye  to  add  to  this  the  suliject  which  is  more  imme- 
diately before  us  at  the  present  meeting— the  evils  of 
statute-hiiings — or,  it  woald  be  more  correct  to  say, 
the  evils  of  the  statates  at  which  our  farm  servants  are 
hired ;  for  there  could  be  no  objection,  of  coarse,  to 
hiring  at  statates  were  it  not  for  the  sights  and  scenes 
to  which  these  yoang  people  are  exposed  on  sach  oc- 
casions. Those  yoa  know  better  than  I  do;  I  will 
only  ddl  to  year  mind  that  at  the  annual  statute  these 
ybang  men  and  women — or  rather,  boys  and  girls — 
have  their  one  great  holiday  in  the  year,  when,  re- 
lieved from  their  labour  of  the  past  year,  they  are 
excited  and  more  liable  to  impressions  from  without 
than  at  any  other  time;  that  they  meet  together  in 
crowds  in  one  of  the  towns,  without  the  eye  of  ihett 
parents  or  friends  upon  them,  surrounded  with  temp- 
tations which  the  pablicans  and  others  put  in  their 
way,  and  without  any  check  upon  them,  or  very  little, 
for  the  fear  of  losing  their  character,  or  the  wish  to 
maintain  one  they  have  already  obtained.  Ton  are 
well  aware  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  pass  through 
a  town,  or  a  road  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  town 
where  these  statutes  are  going  on,  without  seeing 
enough  to  show  how  much  mischief  and  immorality 
they  must  occasion;  and  I  believe  there  is  many  a 
man  and  woman  who  has  had  to  rue  to  the  end  of 
their  lives  the  evil  which  they  have  learned  there." 
The  Bishop  concluded  by  thus  summing  up  the  assumed 
advantages  of  the  new  plan :  "  It  gives  a  value  to 
character  (and  that  is  a  very  great  point) ;  it  renders 
unnecessary,  at  any  rate,  the  h&ing  at  statutes ;  and  it 
encourages— indirectly  certainly,  but  still  it  does  en- 
courage— the  servants  to  remain  more  than  one  year  in 
the  same  situation.'* 

The  next  speaker  was  one  of  the  best  farmers  in  the 
county,  the  well-known  Mr.  William  Torr  of  Aylesby. 
It  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  follow  him 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  very  telling  address,  but 
we  may  give  the  chief  points  in  answer  to  what  had 
already  l^en  advanced : — "  The  hiring  of  farm  servants 
was  a  difibrent  thing  to  the  hiring  of  domestic  servants. 
In  the  first  place  it  was  positively  essential  that  the 
former  should  see  the  men  he  wanted  to  hire. .  In 
order  to  do  this,  there  could  not  be  a  better  arrange- 
ment than  having  a  day  when  both  classes  should 
meet  and  have  a  choice.  The  Bishop  said  that  cha- 
racters were  not  reckoned  of  any  consequence  on  such 
occasions;  but  he  (Mr.  Torr)  believed  that  characters 
were  generally  inquired  about  in  the  case  of  the  better 
class  of  servants.  He  was  free,  however,  to  admit  that 
characters  had  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to,  but  that 
was  not  the  fault  of  the  statutes ;  it  was  the  fault  of 
the  masters,  who  did  not  attend  the  statutes,  and 
who  were  consequentiy  not  there  to  speak  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  servant  who  was  looking  out  for  another 
place.  Now,  supposing  registration  offices  were  es- 
tablished throughout  the  county  (though  he  did  not  be- 
lieve them  to  be  practicaUe),  how  would  a  fiurmer  be 
able  to  make  his  selection  ?  Say  there  were  two  names 
down— H>ne  William  Smith,  who  had  lived  19  years 
with  Mr.  Brooks,  and  the  other  James  Brown,  who  had 
lived  19  years  with  Mr.  lies,  both  wanting  situations  as 
iraggoners,  and  having  good  characters.  He  (Mr. 
Torr),  wanting  a  waggoner,  might  pitch  upon  William 
BmiUi ;  and  when  he  had  an  interview  with  him  might 
find  that  he  was  knock-kneed,  very  weak  in  the  back, 
with  an  excellent  character,  but  not  an  atom  of  use  as 
a  waggoner,  while  he  had  lost  the  chance  of  obtaining 
the  other  man  Brown,  who  was  a  strong  active  fellow, 
and  just  the  man  he  wanted.  Such  a  system  would 
never  do.  But  in  the  statute  you  could  pick  your  man 
out.  It  might  be  called  a  white  slave  market  ;  but  he 
maintained  that  It  was  the  best  way  of  doing  itk    A 


man  had  a  right  to  make  the  best  bargain  he  could— 
the  master  in  getting  his  labourer,  and  the  labourer  in 
disposing  of  hto  services ;  and  both  of  them  had  the 
best  chance  in  these  statutes,  where  a  large  number  of 
them  met  for  the  purpose.  He  thought  that  the  sta- 
tutes had  been  overtaxed  with  an  enormity  of  crime. 
He  was  free  to  admit  the  immorality  that  prevailed  on 
such  occasions,  but  he  meant  to  say  that  whenever  her 
Majesty's  subjects  met  together  in  large  crowds,  there 
was  the  same  sort  of  thing— whether  it  was  a  statute, 
or  country  fair,  or  an  excusion  train  (which  he  believed 
presented  the  worst  scene  of  all),  or  at  Epsom  or  Don- 
caster  Races." 

Then,  agab,  as  to  what  certainly  looks  at  first  like  a 
weak  place  in  the  system,  Mr.  Torr  explained  that— 
"  The  changing  of  servants  was  a  matter  of  necessity 
rather  than  choice  on  the  part  of  both  masters  and  ser- 
vants. He  found,  as  a  master,  that  if  he  hired  a  boy 
to  mind  a  pair  of  horses,  and  kept  him  a  second  year, 
when  he  would  have  to  mind  four  horses,  he  was  not  as 
well  served ;  so  he  gave  him  a  character,  and  the  boy 
got  another  place,  and  the  change  was  better  for  both 
parties.  He  (Mr.  Torr)  would  be  sorry  to  do  anything 
that  would  tend  to  lower  the  agricultural  status  of  this 
county,  believing  that  they  had  an  excellent  lot  of  la- 
bourers now,  and  that  registration  offices  would  by  no 
means  improve  them.  He  had  the  lowest  possible 
ophiion  of  the  existing  registration  offices."  Mr.  Slcip- 
worth  had  also  "  a  very  poor  opinion  of  registration. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  a  man  to  hire  all  his  la- 
bourers in  that  way :  he  would  be  travelling  two  months 
in  the  year  to  select  his  servants.  As  to  character,  when  a 
youth  conducted  himself  well,  the  master  or  his  foreman 
was  there  at  the  statute  to  say  so,  and  a  more  truth- 
fhl  character  was  obtained  in  this  way  than  could  be 
procured  by  any  registration-office.  The  remedy  pro- 
posed was  totally  impracticable."  There  were  other 
speakers  for  and  against,  but  the  argument  is  almost 
altogether  embraced  in  the  speeches  of  the  Bishop  and 
Mr.  Torr.  As  the  feeling  of  the  meeting  was  seen  to 
be  going  against  the  proposal,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
show  that  in  the  establishment  of  register-offices  there 
was  no  desire  to  abolish  the  hiring  fiairs.  If,  however, 
the  movement  meant  anything,  it  must  have  tended 
directiy  to  ignoring  the  latter.  And  tlie  farmers,  to 
whom,  as  the  Bishop  admitted,  the  consideration  of 
the  subject  most  properly  belonged,  would  not  have 
the  proposition  on  any  terms.  The  formal  resolution 
to estoblish a  '^Servants'  General  Registration  Society" 
was  met  with  an  amendment  that  the  institution  be 
rather  called  ''The  Lincolnshire  General  Servants' 
Amelioration  Society"  —  and  the  amendment  was 
carried  by  a  very  large  migority,  the  numbers  being 
thirty-one  to  seven. 

We  confess  that  our  opinions  go  very  much  with  this 
majority.  There  has  been  a  vast  deal  of  overstrained 
sentiment  about  our  ''  white  slave  markets" — Where 
Will  stands  with  a  bit  of  whipcord  in  his  wide-awake, 
or  Jack  mounts  a  curl  of  wool  from  his  last  place ;  and 
Mary  comes  in  hopes  of  getting  a  better  place  than  she 
ever  would  in  her  own  hunlet  Beyond  this,  we  do  not 
quite  see  the  sin  or  danger  of  a  boy  or  girl  going  a  littie 
way  from  home.  It  is  well  known  that  our  domestic 
female  servants  never  do  belter  than  when  they  are  out 
of  reach  of  the  meddling  influence  of  ''mother,"  or 
the  continual  promptings  of  some  neighbour  Busybody. 
We  are  not  so  sure,  either,  but  that  boys  may  become 
sharper,  quicker,  and  abler  men  from  the  same  change 
of  scene— one,  that  in  a  higher  station  of  life  is  consi- 
dered almost  a  necessary  part  of  their  education.  Of 
course  they  are  never  left  entirely  to  their  own  control, 
and  we  cannot  but  refer  again  to  Mr.  Marshall's 
essay  as  to  how  they  do  really  fare  and  prosper. 
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Ml  W^» 
ofaaey 

wiUgo 
p«  way 
with  or 

man  it 

de¥iAea. 

Perhapa  of  all  4i>trieta  I4i>e(4Qil|ii<e  waa  tlia  laat 
in  which  we  might  have  expected  tq  hava  wtt- 
pened  audi  an  a^itatioo*  T^a  equnt^  has  long  been 
proferhlal  for  the  oioeUaaoa  of  ita  agrieultural  ser- 
vftpto,  the  good  terma  op  ^Wh  t^e^  stapd  with 
t^eir  epiployers,  and  the  Uberal  mapnar  hi  which  Uugr 
are  treated.    4«  M'l  Torr  9al4;  w»cl  8^4  w^U,  toq  ;— 


<<  Ha  had  ha4  Um  8oa4  IovIqim  to  fMt  marly  avary 
pa? I  of  Her  Mtyaaty'i  4omiQiopa9  apd  )ie  )Md  takan  % 
special  iptereit  ip  the  rqval  popaUtton  c^  the  Uwaa 
kmgdoipa  |  and  he  could  aay • '  without  fear,  &vopr>  qf 
affection/  that  tl^e  Wolda  of  Yorluhire  ap4  North  Ua* 
colpahira  powewed  a  paaaantry  equal,  |f  pot  aaparior, 
to  that  of  any  other  djatriet  The  only  plaee  ha  eoul4 
point  out  as  ^eir  equal  in  such  a  reapect  waa  the  porili 
part  of  Northamberland,  where  the  ooUaga  ayatam 
eziatad  in  its  parieeti<mi«  Ha  should  be  «grry  to  laa  tlka 
north  pf  Lipeolnahire  spying  irom  the  aoutk  of  Sns* 
UMid,  whera  thara  were  no  sUlulea,  hat  wbera  tli« 
labourara  ware  ip  a  moft  misamhla  pondlUon,  Tlie 
fanp  aanranta  of  N(^rth  |4ncalnshii>a  were,  Ymiw^nf, 
aomfortably  hoaaed  and  really  wall  kept," 

U  it  pot  ratliaf  dangaroua  to  interfbva  wiU^  ik^  f 
toipa  <)f  p^ple  4alng  aa  waU  aa  Umbo  avet 


Vae   OF   QAS.UMB- 


[In  all  our  larger  towns  when  ga^  is  pied  for  lights,  there 
pi  a  considerahle  quantity  of  waste  Uipe  t^irowp  oat  from 
the  gas-l^anseB,  Uipa  belog  used  (or  passing  ^a  gM  thioagb 
ta  puiifjr  it.  We  bave  yarious  s^ports  fnm  fiunneia  w)m> 
have  tried  tbia,  some  ia  fitvour,  some  that  it  has  na  effeett 
while  etbtM  bave  condemned  it  as  ipnk  peisen  to  snips. 
Several  inquiries  bave  reeentlj  been  addiessed  te  us,  one 
of  whicb,  from  P.  8.  Hawlcy,  of  Bingbam.pton,  N.  Y.,  we 
forwarded  to  Prof,  a  W.  Johnson,  of  tbe  Yale  Analytical 
a^d  Agricultural  School,  requestU^g  an  ppiniou*.  Hi«  T^ply 
^iU  throw  Mn&e  Mght  upon  the  tuljeat.] 

TO  THB  aniTOR  OP  THB  AlinUGAll  AGKOVLTUtLm. 

The  varions  contradictoiy  opinions  held  among  praetical 
fiumert,  with  refBrence  te  tne  ?alne  of  ^uft-Ume  as  a  manure, 
are  justified  br  tbe  extreme  lariableness  ef  its  eempesition. 
When  perfBotij  fresh  from  the  flaa  puriiers,  it  is  in  geneml 
a  rather  dangerous  aimplicatian  to  any  growiaa  crop,  oi  in 
eontact  with  seed*  Jar.  goleman  Head,  ef  New  Haven, 
Conneoticuti  infotpM  me  be  once  appUed  it  in  th^  biU  te 
potatoes,  and  they  never  came  up.  A  gentleman  lu  Wal? 
lingfbrdi  Ct,  applied  it  to  grass  laud  and  to  the  roots  of 
peach  trees.  Tue  trees  were  destroy  ed^  mpid  the  nass 
severely  scorched,  so  that  it  did  not  fainy  recoyer  un^  the 
ensuing  year. 

It  may  be  used  ^  the  fresh  s^ate  ppon  paked  fallows, 
espedally  when  it  is  desirable  to  free  the  soil  from  slugs, 
injurious  worms,  or  couch  grass.  What  its  action  is  upon 
yermin  may  be  inferred  fram  tbe  fttct  that  when  fresh  it 
contains  a  substance  (sulphide  of  caleiuB)  whicb  is  tbe 
actual .1     ....    .  .  ^^.^^ 

ar«  ai  a  aa 

accoun  st«u| 

that  tl  beap. 

This  n  l«e  of 

the  bri  ^;!^ 

measui 

ItU  Q^is 

mixed  .........  Qw«  ...«<.«  ..^  ^^«..«..  w« .««»  ^vuMiviy^sdrves 

to  dislodge  insects  and  vermin ;  and  it  is  sometimiss  sown 
in  small  quantity  oyer  young  turnip-plants  to  preyent  the 
attacks  of  tbe  tumi^^r.  In  Scotland,  it  is  krgely  applied 
to  moss-knd  which  xt  is  faitended  te  FecbuiOi 

Tbe  quantity  of  easily  soluble  matters  (sulphide  of  calcium, 
aalpbite  and  hyposulphite  of  lone)  is  so  variable,  ranghig, 
aceeediag  te  anislb'tical  data,  from  2^  te  15  parte  k  KW^ 


)bat  we  puy  readily  comprebead  baw  some  gas-limes  way 
quite  harmless  if  a|ppUe4  ^  moderate  qosee  e^en  to 
wing  crops,  while  others,  nob  in  these  soluble  and 
Tous.matters,  dei^tro^  all  yegetation. 

U  has  beep  raiiyesed  that  fresh  gasrlime  is  valaahle  an 
aooQunt  of  the  apu^onja  it  containa*  When  the  ipisrlime  is 
emptied  fron^  the  purifiers  in  which  U  has  been  exposed  to 
the  gas,  it  has  quite  a  pungent  odou^  of  ammonia  j  but  the 
quantity,  thougn  enough  to  afibct  the  nostrils,  is  in  reality 

Suite  too  smalfto  baye  any  great  manuring  yalue,  and  quite 
isappears  after  a  ^w  days'  exposure  to  the  air,  Mr.  Twi- 
ningf  of  this  laboratory,  fpnud  in  a  specimen  of  perfectly 
^«sn  gafr^me,  from  tbe  New  Ha^an  gas-works,  bnt  eight- 
tenths  of  one  per  cent,  of  anunenia.  in  a  gaa-Ume  from  tba 
ns-works  at  Waterburr,  Ct»  which  had  oeen  exposed  to 
toe  air  for  one  week,  be  p>un4  but  about  four-one-ban4redtbs 
of  one  per  cent. 

Fresh  gas-lune  may  be  adYaivtigeoas^  med  in  copipoal- 
iag  swamp  mf^^*  &<?• 

the  atveaiihefe,  as  wbeq 
a^  Fief  a  tinie  it  becomes  po 

T  {redients  are  eonyerted  inU)  ne  less 

y4  than  gypsmn  (pbuter) :  and  then, 

fki  Eer  burning  taste  have  disappeared. 

It  mixture  of  lime  and  gypsum.    How 

rs  ake  place,  I  have  no  means  of  know- 

in  ;tual  trial ;  but  should  presume  that 

if  ne  be  incorporated  thoroughly  and 

UL ^  ene  week  before  sevringerplantiBg, 

ne  harm  could  result  to  tbe  crap. 

In  conclusion,  your  correspondent  is  recommended  to  use 
it.  if  be  can  get  it  more  cheaply  than  other  Hme,  at  the  rate 
of  fifty  bushels  per  acre  on  beayy  seil^  er  ten  to  twenty 
bushels  on  liffbt  toils,  making  one  appUcatieB  a  three  er 
four  years.  If  fresh  it  should  be  put  on  the  bare  soil,  and 
net  an  a  erep.  In  case  ef  cam  or  patataea»  it  majp  ba 
seattered  between  the  rewa,  and  worked  in  at  heeing  tipe. 
If  thajia^Ume  is  white  an^  tastaleai  aftar  a^^snra  ta  avr 
pir  a  tune,  it  may  he  sown  nke  gypsam, 

It  sheaid  be  remembered  that  a  welaoil  wiU  net  be  wmk 
^  ^efita4  by  lime, 
aeasou ;  and  that  i 


benefited  by  lime,  nor  by  any  manure,  unleei  in  a  dij 
aeasou ;  and  that  a  tight  ory  soil  is  aeon  spoiled  by  lime, 
unless  a  good  supnly  of  organic  matter  be  maintained  in  iV 


by  means  of  staDle  manure^  muck  composts^  or  green- 
manuring.  Lime  and  plaster,  too,  are  at  the  best,  even 
when  they  exhibit  their  most  extraordipa^  eflbcta,  but 
partial  ibitilising  a^ts.  S.  W.  Joknson. 
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DRILLING    OF    CROPS. 


It  wts  observed  by^thellate  Earl  of  (Leioeiter,  better 
known  as  Mr.  Coke,  of  Holkham,  that  the  Scotch  far- 
mers were  most  excellent  cnltiyators  of  the  soU,  In  that 
they  drilled  every  root  crop,  as  he  had  adopted  that  sys* 
tern  ftvm  tkem  t  and  at  the  same  time  they  were  the 
Tery  wont  imaginable  in  sowing  the  grains  in  broadcast, 
for  he  had  nsed  the  drUUng  fai  rows  of  the  culmiferons 
crops.  The  same  very  enlightened  and  patriotic  ipdl- 
▼idnal  strongly  ad?ooated  leases  of  twenty  years,  and 
continned  the  threshing  of  grain  by  flail.  l%e  jndieial 
Lord  Kames  of  Scotland,  who  Hved  about  1770|  very 
strongly  recommended  leasesjofl  twenty  [years,  andjas 
strongly  nrged  the  superiority  of  the  ox  over  the  horse 
Ibr  mrminff  purposes,  wondering  all  the  while  that  a 
wilfal  blindness  of  daily  growth  seemed  to  prefer  the 
horse,  which  'was  superseding  the  ox.^The^quiclc  per- 
ception and  powerful  intell^t  of  these  gifted  and  en- 
lightened individuals  filled  to  rid  the  prejudice  that 
tlureshing  machinery  diminishes  labour,  and  to  see  that 
grain  crops  onlylreap  the  benefits  of  the  root  crop  pre- 
paration, and  do  not  confer  any  benefit  on  the  land. 
The  same  organ  which  established  the  very  large  benefit 
of  twenty  years'l  leases,  failed  to  perceive  that  nature 
has  decided  the  superiority  of  the  horse  over  the  ox,  for 
farmiog  purposes,  in  the  muscular  formation  of  the 
animal,  and  that  quiclc  motions  are  in  almost  every  kind 
of  operations  more  effectual  tlian  sluggish  actions  of 
distant  repetition.  ^  The  late.  George*  in. j  farmed  for 
thirty-two  years  at  Windsor  for  the  express  purpose  of 
showing  that  oxen  were  superior  tet  liorfsa*  and  the  Tsry 
contrary  was  proved ;  just  as  the  chemists  discover  new 
things,  or  oontTAry  ttogs,  in  tlve  profiess'towardi  ai\ 
object  which  was  intended.  When  pre)udices  surround 
and  voenmber  «ach  minds  as  have  been  mention^,  i^ 
wonder  need  be  made  that  the  common  cultivators  w 
tied  and  manacled  by  apathy  and  mental  servitude. 

The  question  between  gashing  by  machinery  ai^d 
flail  is  soon  settled :  th^  vary  object  of  machinery  is  to 
diminish  labour  on  non-productive  poiats,  and  to  apply 
it  to  the  inerease  qf  production*  and  not  to  the  ooat  of 
manniaotnre,  than  which  there  can  be  no  greater  hlunder 
in  social  economy.  It  relives  manual  labour  from  ^ 
most  brutt^ing  performances^  and  leaves  to  it  the  nicer 
operations  that  are  beyond  its  sphere  of  application; 
for  Bsachinery  has  its  Umits  prescribed.  The  question 
of  leases  needJi  no  discussion,  but  the  drilliAg  of  crops 
may  admit  some  nseftil  notioea. 

Ttie  drilling  of  root-orops  at  the  dUtance  o(  twenty- 
six  to  thirty  inches  is  certainly  the  most  eligible 
practice  that  ha>  yet  been  devised  for  the  purpose  c^ 
cleaning  and  pulveriaing  the  ground,  dsatroying  tbe 
weeds,  applying  the  manure,  and  preparing  the  land  for 
the  future  cropa.    The  drills  ^re  opened  by  the  common 

Slough,  the  dnng  is  spread  evenly  along  tbn  hollow 
ktervida,  the  drills  are  split  by  the  plough,  and  reversed 
over  the  dung,  when  the  seeds  are  immediately  depcMited 
in  the  fiposhly- stirred  soil.  This  mode  is  most  admirable 
in  Scotland  and  the  North  of  England,  where  the 
olimate  affords  frequent  rein*  imd  mimy  dews,  and 
where  the  soils  are  cool  from  being  freah-water  leasM  of 
alluvial  formatiooa  that  are  snperimpoud  on  the  primi- 
tivo  rocks.  Over  the  southern  half  of  England  an  arid 
elimato  succeeds,  and  a  totally  different  geoilo^^ical  aBries 
of  deposiu;  merino  days,  ooUtee,  chalks,  and  fieen*- 
■inds  afford  a  most  varied  mUtm  of  sqUs,  which  t%* 
qiive  very  diffcfent  implementi  and  eonrsea  of  onltlva* 
tion.    TIm  ioUa  an  ui  oMMiy  cmmw  ?«ry  tpeii  in  Iba  \nr 


tore,  and  easily  dried,  and  emmbly  Vnd  cloddy  from 
clay,  and  easuy  penetrated  by  drought.  The  Bcoteh 
mode  of  twice  drilling  the  ground,  by  opening  and 
reversing  the  drills,  has  been  found  to  dissipste  the 
moistnre,  by  exposing  the  land  so  much  during  the  driest 
season  of  the  year ;  and  on  this  moisture  th^  succeu  of 
the  turnip  crop  alo^oit  wholly  depends. 

It  has  been  adopted  to  fow^  on  the  flat  end  drilled 
ground4  tbe  artiflcii^l  m&niires  with  the  turnip  seed,  by 
means  of  machines  with  lengthened  coulters,  whicb  inake 
ruts  In  the  soil  at  stated  cUstances  to  receive  the  con- 
tents of  deposition.  This  method  sqws  the  se«d  in  ft 
parched  dust  on  the  top  of  the  nound,  which  is  always 
made  during  dry  weather  on  tilled  lands,  and  the  rows 
being  flat,  the  equal  opportunity  is  not  afforded,  with 
ridgiets  and  hollows,  of  cultivating  the  intervals  with  the 
horse-hoe.  But  on  the  lands  above-mentioned,  it  Is 
preferable  to  exposing  the  land  by  being  twice  drilled. 
All  light  lands  are  best  sown  with  artificial  manures, 
which  msy  be  best  used  in  drills  27  inches  apart,  made 
with  one  fhrrow  of  the  common  plough,  and  the  seed 
being  immediately  sown,  and  the  drills  rolled,  nesrly 
a  flat  sute  will  be  produced,  and  a  fresh  tilth  will  be 
eigoyed  by  the  feed,  without  exposfaig  the  land  to 
drought  by  lying  in  open  drills.  Two  common  ploughs 
will  employ  Uomsby's  drop-drill,  which  splits  the  ridg- 
iets. and  deposits  the  seeds  deeply.  It  is  an  excellent 
implement.  Light  lands  may  be  wholly  prepared  from 
the  winter  furrow  by  means  of  Finlayson's  harrow,  and 
bemg  lednoed  by  grnbhii^  imd  rolling,  and  never  turned 
up  to  exposure,  the  moisture  of  winter  will  be  retained, 
and  do  m^  tP  aecure  t^  crop.  Tl^  ISpirmyard  dung 
may  be  mixed  with  the  land  by  the  grubbing  of  the 
implMSflati  fm4  the  gr^uiid  drlM  and  sown  as  above- 
directed. 

The  root  ofopa  used  in  GreM  Britain  aie»  potatoes, 
turnips,  cabbages,  and  beet-r^ot,  irhich  grow  in  roots 
in  or  dose  to  the  ground,  and  do  not  rise  to  height  and 
impede  the  cultivation  in  pulverising  the  soil  and 
clearing  the  land  from  weeds.  The  horseshoe  can  work 
daring  the  whole  season  of  summer  aqd  autumni  and  the 
hoe  and  the  hands  of  the  weeders  ean  be  employed  over 
the  matured  growth  of  the  plants  in  ontting  and  pulling 
the  weeds  that  grow  upon  the  land.  Thia  adodssion 
of  the  tools  of  cultivation,  throughont  the  season,  enn- 
stitutee  the  great  value  of  these  plants,  as  the  soil  is 
thereby  thoroughly  pulverized  and  cleaned  by  the  ope- 
rations. Beans  allow  a  partial  cnltivatlon  in  the  early 
summer }  but  the  plant  soon  rises  to  height,  and  esr 
dudes  the  implemeiits.    The  erop  is.  thereibre,  only  a 

hi and  the  beat  use  of  it,  in  the  county  of 

Q  n,  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  does  not  form  a 

sv  or  the  base  wheat  and  turnip  Isllows,    The 

di  maa  and  vetches  is  exduded,  by  reason  of 

tb  uiokly  groiring  over  the  Uitervahi,  and  pro- 

hl  cultivation }  and  the  use  of  the  plants  oonr 

sii  MO  crop,  thoroughly  oovering  the  gronnd, 

SI  ing  every  vegetation  below  the  shade.    The 

la  [lowed  on  the  surface,  and  freshened  with 

moistnrs,  and  enriched  with  the  decomposition  produced 
by  the  exelusion  of  air  and  retention  of  moisture. 

The  lUf  decisive  advantages  of  drilling  root-esops 
arise  from  the  planto  growing  olose  by  the  ground,  and 
thereby  allowing  the  most  complete  fallowing  of  the 
intervals,  and  the  deaning  of  the  whole  ground  fh>m 
weeds.  Whe«  the  Inxnrianeci  of  Ibe  orop  doea  eonr 
the  iBtMPfala  of  the  drQls,  thm  li  stilU  liberie  of  )un4- 
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pnlliDg  the  tall  weedf,  which,  with  the  preyioui  sctrtf^- 
Uigt  and  hand-hoeinga,  f&iiiihei  the  proceaa  of  fallowing 
and  cleaning  the  land.  These  facta  are  lo  undispated, 
that  no  fiurttier  comment  it  neceesarj. 

The  benefits  of  drilling  grain  cropg  rest  upon  a  terj 
questionable  foundation.  The  rows  are  narrow,  and  12 
or  14  inches  distant,  and  do  not  allow  the  horse-hoeing 
in  any  effectual  way  :  a  very  slight  action  only  can  be 
done.  The  operations  of  the  himd-hoe  are  equally  hi- 
effective,  by  reason  of  the  scuffling  of  the  interrals 
being  too  shallow  to  admit  the  works  of  the  hoe  :  the 
surface-weeds  are  cut,  but  no  pulferialng  effect  is  per- 
formed. The  plants  quickly  rise  into  a  height  that  ex- 
dudes  all  subsequent  operations  behind  a  scarifying  by 
the  horse-hoe  and  one  or  two  operations  of  the  hand- 
tool.  These  slight  processes  effect  no  beneficial  pur- 
pose, beyond  slightly  checking  the  small  weeds  that  rise 
first  in  tiie  spring.  All  later  growths  remain  undis- 
turbed, as  Uie  tall  grains  prohibit  any  work  bdng  done. 
The  season  of  performing  what  can  be  done  is  much  too 
short  to  produce  any  benefit. 

Green  crops  are  cultivated  to  obtain  the  roots  as  the 
valuable  part,  and  without  maturing  the  seed^a  pur- 
pose very  widely  different  from  the  use  of  grain  crops, 
which  are  sown  for  the  express  object  of  obtaining  the 
matured  seeds  as  the  value  that  is  desired.  The  latter 
plants  derive  the  b«iefit  that  has  been  oonferred  on  the 
land  by  the  cultivation  of  the  root  crops.  The  very 
opposite  nature  prevents  any  similar  benefit  being  con- 
ferred by  the  plants  on  the  land,  and  the  idea  of  drilling 
com  had  arisen  with  the  minds  that  evaded  the  solid, 


and  fastened  on  the  superficial.  No  decisive  proof  has 
been  recorded  firom  a  mijority  of  nmilar  results,  that 
the  produce  of  grains  and  clovers  is  larger  from  drilled 
land  than  from  broadcast  sowing ;  and  until  this  proof 
be  made  satisfactory  for  more  than  one  year,  on  a  field 
alternated  in  equal  spaces  of  ground  with  rows  and 
broadcast,  the  drilling  of  grain  must  be  held  as  an 
effusion  of  fancy,  wluch  ho  no  substantial  evidence 
for  its  support.  The  farmers  of  the  Border  counties 
made  trial  of  the  row  cultivation,  but  soon  relinquished 
it,  finding  no  benefit  from  the  additional  expense,  and 
that  dose  luxuriant  crops  of  grain  produced  by  the  root 
crop  fallowing  and  manuring  were  more  effectual  in 
smothering  wMds  than  any  hoeings  of  the  intervals 
that  could  be  done.  It  is  an  application  of  labour  to  an 
object  which  cannot  derive  the  benefit  of  the  intentbn, 
and  therefore  the  expense  is  misapplied,  and  produces 
no  remuneration. 

The  evidence  is  much  more  ample  of  the  superiority 
of  thrashing  by  machinery  over  the  flail,  than  of  drilling 
grain  being  more  advantageous  than  sowing  in  broad- 
cast ;  and  yet  the  boasted  Holkham  farmers,  and  many 
other  cultivators  of  repute,  persist  in  applying  labour 
to  non-productive  points  in  udng  the  flail  at  five  times 
the  cost  of  madunery,  and  in  adding  the  expeoie  of 
drilling  grain  to  produce  no  result — a  weakness  of 
intellect  dmost  incredible  in  these  days  of  inquiry,  when 
the  torture  of  the  rack  is  unsparingly  appued  for  the 
behoof  of  agriculture,  on  every  point  of  tangible  ap- 
plication, J.  D. 


AGRICULTURE  AND  POPULATION. 

[T&ANBLATBD    from    the    FREIfCH    OF  "  LE   JOURNAL    D'AGRICULTURB    PRATiaUB."] 


The  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sdence  directed 
M.  L^noe  de  Lavergne,  one  of  its  members,  to  institute 
and  prosecute  an  inquiry  into  the  actual  condition  of 
the  rural  claases  in  France ;  and,  in  order  to  execute  his 
commission,  that  learned  economist  has  completed  a 
series  of  investigations  which,  in  these  late  timea 
especially,  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  most 
eminent  publidsts. 

Amongst  these  studies  there  is  one  which  presents 
itself  foremost  as  an  essential  baaia  of  the  reaearches 
of  M.  de  Lavergne,  namely,  that  of  the  statistics 
resulting  from  the  census  of  the  population,  as  have 
been  published  officially  in  1856.  This  administra- 
tive document  states  two  fscta,  both  important  and 
characteristio  for  our  epoch;  first,  in  respect  to  the 
preceding  quinquennial  period,  a  relaxation  in  the  in- 
crease of  the  population  during  the  period  from  1851  to 
1856 ;  and  again — and  this  possesses  a  higher  degree  of 
intereat  with  agriculture — a  manifeat  depopulation  of  the 
country  districts,  in  favour  of  some  large  dties,  and 
eapeciallv  Paris.  Consequently,  it  was  very  natural  that 
in  a  study  of  the  condition  of  the  rural  dasaes,  sach 
liacts,  stated  officially,  ahould  stand  out  in  strong  relief : 
public  opinion  had  previously  conjectured  it,  and  the 
statistic  surprised  no  one,  when  it  came  to  be  exhibited 
in  figures. 

We  thus  see  a  country  (France),  abandoning  its 
old  traditions,  and  inclining  towards  English  organization, 
in  the  predominance  of  the  urban  over  the  runl  popula- 
tions. Is  this  a  symptom  of  progress?  or  is  it  a  symptom 
of  decay  ? 

There  are  to  be  found  writers  who,  in  their  optimism, 
have  looked  upon  this  change  of  daaa  in  our  populations 
us  the  undeniaUe  evidenoe  of  progressive  drilisatioii. 


Starting  upon  the  idea  that  the  more  agricnltnre 
advances  towards  perfection,  the  more  it  replsces 
manual  labour  by  machinery,  they  are  happy  to  find 
that  the  origination  of  great  public  works  in  dtles  hsi 
found  employment  for  the  rurd  populations  for  wluch 
agriculture  has  no  further  occasion. 

The  book  that  M.  de  Lavergne  has  recently  published, 
entitled  **  Agriculture  and  Population,"  is,  we  may  say, 
a  true  protest  agdnst  these  fatd  tendencies  of  our  rural 
populations  to  desert  the  village.  Tracing  to  their 
origin  the  causes  of  this  desertion,  the  author  places  hi 
the  first  rank  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  and  the 
centralisation  of  expenditure  in  dties.  The  first  hss  beee, 
he  says,  the  chief  determining  cause  of  the  generd  de- 
population of  France,  and  that  of  the  rurd  districts  in 
particular;  but  (and  this  deserves  the  greatest  atten- 
tion) it  is  at  the  moment  in  which  agriculture  has  the 
most  need  of  dl  its  resources,  to  struggle  agahut  the 
fatd  influence  of  the  seasons,  that,  in  aggravation,  it  is 
seen  to  be  dmultaneonsly  deprived  of  arm  and  capitd 
by  war  and  luxury — two  cauaes  to  which  are  necessarily 
attached  the  centralization  of  expenditure  in  dties. 

The  war !  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  speak  of  it  here, 
otherwise  than  to  render  homage  to  those  rurd  popu- 
lations, which,  in  that  great  trial  of  the  country,  have 
fumiahed  so  largdy  thdr  contingent  of  men  and  money. 
Bat  luxury  !  the  centrdization  of  expenditure  in  dties ! 
that  is  another  thing;  for  at  the  last  aodysis  it  is 
beyond  dispute  that  amongst  the  causes  that  have 
attracted  our  rural  populations  into  the  dties,  we  must 
aasign  a  chief  place  to  this  respective  podtion  of  our 
dties  and  rurd  districts.  In  the  latter,  the  insnfll- 
dency  of  the  harvest,  the  only  resouroe  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, has  piodnoedmlaery,  and  doMd  the  workshops  of 
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Srinite  labour.  In  the  former,  the  InBofficiency  of  the 
inrest  hat  bem  ooonteracted,  more  than  elsewhere,  by 
ioceniooB  eombinationa,  tending,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
8^  bread  betow  the  normal  price,  and,  on  the  other,  to 
create  public  works  upon  a  aoale  till  then  unheard-of. 
Bread  and  labour  auured,  what  more  was  required  to 
attract  the  populations?  They  have  only  too  well 
responded  to  the  appeal,  and  it  is  thus  that  in  the  five 
yearl  from  1851  to  1856,  the  total  population  of  France 
increased  only  256,194,  whilst  that  of  Paris,  taken  alone, 
has  increased  to  the  enormous  extent  of  305,354  inhabi. 
tants.  From  whence,  then,  arises  this  excess  of  the 
Parisian  population,  if  not  chiefly  from  the  contingent 
ma4e  up  of  the  deserters  of  our  agricultural  depart' 


But  this  is  not  all;  for  we  must  not  only  look  at  the 
iignres  in  this  question  of  depopulation  of  the  country 
districts:  we  must  look  also,  and  above  all,  at  the  quality 
of  the  emigrants.  Now,  it  has  been  found  that  the  re- 
quiremente  of  war  haTe  exacted  the  formation  of  a 
numerous  army ;  here  is  at  once  an  enormous  tribute 
levied  chiefly  upon  the  most  effecti?e  portion,  the  most 
productive  of  our  rural  population.  But  we  must  not 
speak  of  this,  for  glory  is  the  consummation  of  the 
tribute.  Let  us  speak  of  another  portion  of  the  emigra- 
tion—that which  has  recruited  the  army  from  amongst 
workmen,  masons,  carpenters,  navigators,  and  other 
buildhig  workmen.  Can  we  believe  tliat  the  desertion 
of  these  has  not  been  more  sensibly  felt  iu  our  ri\ral 
districts,  in  that,  generally,  it  acts  upon  those  men  in 
the  strength  of  life,  and  such  as  in  regard  to  intelligence 
and  activity  might  justly  pass  for  the  ilUe  of  the  work- 
ing population  of  our  villages  ?  Truly  such  questions 
are  quite  common-place;  for  there  is  no  one  who  does 
not  know  that  in  the  actual  stete  of  popular  prejudices 
it  is  those  who  are  the  least  favoured  by  Nature  and 
education  who  are  left  in  our  villages. 

The  arm  of  ridicule  is  very  powerful  in  France,  but 
frequently  it  is  only  the  shaft  of  wit  against  good  sense ; 
and  such  is  the  course  of  things  that,  sooner  or  later— 
too  late,  unfortunately^good  sense  carries  the  day.  A 
day  will  oome,  therefore,  in  which  public  opinion  will 
do  ample  justice  for  that  strange  accusation  launched 
•gainst  those  writers  who,  in  our  day,  have  blamed  the 
extravagant  luxury  of  the  cities.  They  have  been  repre- 
•ented  as  false  puritans^  as  men  who  do  not  comprehend 
the  necessities  of  our  civilization ;  as  pessimiite,  who, 
for  example,  would  wish  to  see  Paris  laid  in  ruins.  This 
is,  in  roality,  the  disastrous  war.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  Paris  should  cease  to  be  embellished :  the  whole 
question  is,  to  hold  an  even  balance  between  the  expenses 
which  may  concur  in  ameliorating  a  residence  in  cities, 
smd  those  which  have  for  their  object  the  amelioration  of 
the  rural  viability,  the  clearing  of  the  downs  and  moun- 
tains, the  management  of  the  fluvial  waters,  &c.  We  are 
beginning  to  engage  in  this  course  of  reparation  towards 
the  poor  districts ;  and  M.  de  Lavergne  properly  quali- 
fies as  a  good  law  that,  by  virtue  of  which  the  Stete 
eharges  itself  to  execute  tiie  work  of  planting  on  the  plains 
of  Bordeaux  to  the  extent  of  a  sum  of  6,000,000  francs. 

A  deputy  of  the  Legislative  Corps,  M.  Guillaumin, 
justly  remarked,  in  the  discussion  on  the  expenditure  of 
the  Budget  of  1858,  that  out  of  a  sum  total  of 
1,716,986,190  francs,  the  budget  for  public  agricultural 
works  figured  simply  to  the  amount  of  1,850,000  francs; 
appropriated  to  the  rendering  healthy  or  renewing  the 
foreste  of  Sologne,  Doubes,  Gascony,  Brisse,  and 
Corsica — all  countries  in  which  fevers  decimate  the 
population.  Certainly,  looking  at  these  sums,  the  first 
so  large  and  the  second  so  small,  we  cannot  say  that  the 
rural  population  have  teken  the  lion's  share.  And  yet, 
at  a  period  in  which  sanitery  questions,  so  interesting  to 
the  working  danes,  have  assumed  lo  much  importance, 


what  work  can  be  more  beneficial  than  that  of  rendering 
healthy  the  unfortunate  countries  which  up  to  the 
present  time  have  known  little  of  our  civilization  except 
from  the  tax-gatherer  and  the  recruiting-seijeant  ? 
What  unknown  miseries  exbt  in  these  countries!  which, 
after  all,  demand  of  the  State  only  what  it  has  done  for 
the  richer  ones— namely,  roads  for  traffic  and  sanitary 
works. 

As  a  general  principle,  M.  de  Lavergne  is  not  one  of 
those  writers  who  demand  on  all  occasions  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Stete  in  matters  of  interest,  either  agri- 
cultural or  manufacturing.  He  does  not  wish  the  Sute 
to  do  too  many  things ;  for  he  knows  that  that  system 
might  be  construed,  to  the  great  detriment  of  agricul- 
ture, into  an  increase  of  texes  and  functionaries.  He 
prefers  much  that  the  country  acquire  the  habit  of 
doing  by  itself,  so  far  as  possible,  ite  agricultural  and 
industrial  affairs  ;  for  he  is  persuaded  that  it  is,  above 
all,  by  the  exercise  of  individual  exertion,  that  a  nation 
learns  to  conquer  and  preserve  all  [that  gives  riches^ 
power,  and  stability.  We  can  only  applaud  such  doc- 
trines, being  those  of  a  good  political  economy.  They 
teach  the  love  of  labour,  and  divest  govemmente  of  the 
terrible  responsibility  imposed  upon  them  by  contrary 
doctrines,  especially  in  what  concerns  salaries  and  the 

Suestion  of  sustenance.  To  this  extent,  therefore,  it  is 
esirable  for  all,  governors  or  governed,  that  the  doctrine 
of  individual  initiative,  thus  understood,  should  pene- 
trate into  all  social  circles.  The  result  would  not  be 
that  the  Stete  would  have  nothing  to  do  for  agriculture ; 
it  would  still  be  at  least  evident  that  the  public  expen* 
diture  ought  to  bear  only  upon  objecto  with  which  the 
dtizens,  whether  separately  or  in  association,  cannot  be 
employed.  Now  in  the  actual  stete  of  things,  it  is  cer- 
tein  that  many  great  agricultural  works,  and  operation! 
of  public  uUUty,  such  as  the  replanting  of  mountains 
and  downs,  or  the  rendering  healthy  insalubrious  coun- 
tries, constitute  in  the  highest  degree  works  executed  at 
the  charge  of  the  whole  country.  Compelled  to  become 
a  manufacturing  and  commercial  nation,  we  have  for  a 
length  of  time  already  concentrated  the  strongest  part 
of  our  public  resources  in  the  improvement  of  the 
richest  districte ;  and  it  is  time  that  the  poor  ones,  the 
disinherited  countries,  should,  in  their  turns,  also  have  a 
place  in  the  budget  of  public  works.  To  say  that  these 
poor  districte  will  never  reimburse  by  their  own  riches  the 
advances  of  the  budget,  is  to  view  a  great  question  on 
ite  weakest  side,  and  to  forget  what  those  countries,  now 

Srovided  with  roads  and  openings,  were  themselves, 
efore  they  became  the  theatre  of  great  public  works. 
M.  Guillaumin,  the  deputy  of  whom  I  have  spoken 
already,  said  again,  in  the  Corps  Legblatif,  in  continu- 
ing his  idea  of  public  agricultural  works :  *'  Suppose 
that  a  capitalist,  entering  upon  a  healthy  soil,  com- 
menced by  making  costly  constructions,  by  furnishing 
his  stebles  with  selected  beaste,  by  esteblishing  from 
them  splradid  teams— by  creatmg  a  museum  of  perfect 
instrumente,  without  reserving  capitel  to  purchase 
manure,  carry  out  the  drainage,  marling,  irrigations, 
8tc.,  which  are,  in  cultivation,  reproductive  expenses ; 
should  we  not  have  a  right  to  say  to  that  capitalist, 
'You  have  badly  arranged  the  employment  of  your 
fbnds,  and  have  neglected  the  expenses  productive  of 
riches'?" 

Well!  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  State  that  is  called 
France  should  subject  itself  to  the  same  reproach.  In 
other  terms,  that  the  expenditures  of  luxury  and  utility, 
for  the  embellishment  of  cities  and  those  dispersed  over 
wealthy  territories,  diould  at  the  same  time  overlook 
those  great  blote  called  La  Bresse,  La  Sologne,  and  many 
other  countries.  In  these  there  are  productive  expenses 
to  be  incurred.  It  does  not  simply  consist  in  increasing 
our  grain  and  cattle,  but  to  carry  labour  to  the  hand  of 
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the  workman  in  the  field;  in  a  word,  to  enable  those 
who  remain  in  their  native  country  to  find  something  else 
there  than  fern  and  buckwheat-bread,  unhealthy  pond- 
water,  and,  true  penance  of  Tantalus,  immense  lands  to 
cultivate,  but  no  labour.  And  then,  when  tliis  work  of 
reparation  shall  have  been  accomplished,  we  might, 
without  reverse  of  the  medal,  be  justly  proud  of  our 
country.  Instead  of  progressing  towards  the  English 
organization  in  what  relates  to  the  repartition  of  the 
populations,  we  shall  have  preserved  our  old  and  strong 
French  organisation — ^the  predominance  of  the  mral 
populations  over  the  urban,  the  scattered  populations 
over  the  agglomerated. 

Undoubtedly  the  progress  of  mechanical  agriculture, 
like  that  of  mechanical  manufacture,  tends  to  the  sub- 
stitution, so  far  as  it  can,  of  the  work  of  machinery  for 
that  of  men.  But  does  it  follow  that  this  desirable 
substitution  has  been,  up  to  the  present  time,  one  of  the 
causes  to  which  we  are  allowed  to  attribute  the  depopu- 
lation of  the  country  districts  ?  Have  we  a  right  to 
say  that  the  thrashing-macbhiey  the  drill,  the  horse-hoe, 
the  steam  locomotive,  the  haymaking  machine,  &c.,  &c., 
have  in  anv  degree  whatever  diminished  on  our  farms 
the  demand  for  hand  labour  ?  To  maintdn  such  affir- 
mations would  be  to  forget,  in  my  opinion,  that  the 
more  agriculture  is  improved,  the  greater  its  need  of  the 
arm — wad  let  us  mark  well  this  fact — the  arm  of  Intel- 
ligence.  This  is  what  appears  to  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  many  writers,  who,  on  this  question  of  popu- 
lation,  have  spoken  of  the  wants  of  agriculture  in  men, 
and  who  understand  manufacturing  much  better  than 
rural  economy.  More  familiarity  with  this  last  science 
would  have  taught  them  that  amongst  the  elements  that 
determine  the  choice  of  systems  of  cultivation,  it  is 
necessary,  before  all,  to  accord  a  very  great  importanoe 
to  the  amount  of  the  labouring  population.  Show  us  the 
least  populous  country,  and  forest  and  pastoral  agriculture 
reign  there ;  ascend  a  ladder,  and  yon  find  arable  culture 
mingled  with  fallows  and  pasturage ;  see,  in  short,  a 
country  well  peopled,  and  you  are  in  presence  of  in- 
tensive culture,  culture  without  fallows,  culture  with 
stabnlation  of  cattle,  and  predominance  of  roots,  artifi- 
cial forage,  mauufacluring  and  garden  ^plants,  &c.  It 
is  quite  true  that  machines  are  multiplied  in  proportion 
as  the  earth  is  better  cultivated ;  but  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  demands  of  consumption  increase,  it  happens 
that,  up  to  the  present  at  least,  the  increasing  fertility 
of  the  soil  causes  the  extension  of  manuCscturing  and 
gardening  cultivation,  which  implies  also  a  greater  need 
of  band-labour.  And  not  only  are  more  hands  neces- 
sary, but,  what  is  more  important  for  the  working 
population,  the  rural  labour  formerly  concentrated  upon 
the  harvest  season  has  become  better  distributed  over 
the  whole  year.  Thus  workmen  are  required  for  spring 
tillage,  for  the  autumn  harrests,  and  for  winter  worlu 
in  the  agricultural  districts.  Hence,  less  stoppage,  but 
a  more  equally-balanced  labour,  better  sustained,  and 
better  remunerated. 

Such  is  the  truth  of  the  case.  Machinery  has  in 
no  respect  occasioned  the  emigration  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation ;  since  agriculture,  otherwise  in  presence  of  larger 
outlets,  has  never  had  such  extensive  need  of  hand- 
labour  as  since  the  period  of  the  improvement  of 
machines.  It  is  therefore  not  true  that  the  attraction 
of  the  cities  over  the  rural  populations  can  be  a  rood 
thing  ;  nor  is  it  true  tliat  this  attraction  is  a  sign  of  high 
civilization.  On  the  contrary,  this  unclassing  of  the 
populations  is  a  fact  not  to  applaud,  but  to  combat  with, 
in  its  exaggerations.  Let  us  not  forget,  as  a  last 
analysis,  that  it  not  with  French  as  with  English  agri- 
culture. This  latter,  whether  it  be  from  its  markets  or 
from  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate,  employs  itself 
little  except  upon  forages,  com,  and  cattle,  liie  former, 


much  more  complex,  unites  to  tiieprodnctioii  of  alimen- 
tary commodities,  those  of  vines,  mulberries,  olivet, 
fruit  trees,  manufieturing  and  horticultural  plants.  In 
the  open  fields.  The  small  culture  therefore  predo- 
minates over  our  territory;  and  the  small  oilture 
signifies  the  rural  population  in  the  greatest  number. 

All  these  ideas  have  been  developed  by  M.  de 
Lavergne,  in  several  chapters  which  he  has  devoted  to 
the  special  study  of  cattle,  madiinery,  agricultural  and 
forest  products.  Written  under  the  impression  of  the 
visits  made  by  the  author  to  the  Exposition  of  1855, 
these  chapters  are  not  simply  a  technical  description  of 
the  objects  that  the  several  nations  had  seat  to  the  great 
gathering  at  Paris.  Much  higher  is  their  bearing,  for 
they  are  in  truth  a  study  of  the  whole  of  Europein 
agriculture.  Thus,  when  the  Exposition  terminated, 
the  author,  always  pro-occupied  with  the  oondition  of 
the  rural  classes,  takes,  at  setting  out,  many  of  those 
ideas  which,  with  more  or  less  opportunity,  have  been 
thrown  into  publio  discussion. 

In  many  of  these  ideas  appears  commercial  firee- 
dom  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  suppression,  or  rather  the  pro- 
gressive reduction  of  customs'  duties  exacted  at  the 
frontiers  of  each  nation.  I  will  not  enter  Into  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  so-much  controverted  (question  ;  and 
besides,  there  is  not  a  single  reader  of  this  Journal  who 
does  not  know  that  M.  de  Lavergne  does  not  in  any 
respect  believe  that  our  agriculture  is  efficiently  pro- 
tected by  the  sliding-scaleand  other  fiscal  arrsngementa. 
I  will  only  say  that,  in  opposition  to  many  ancient 
organizers  of  free  exchange  in  France,  who  explained  to 
us,  as  was  done  in  England  for  the  agriculture  of  that 
country,  that  French  agriculture  was  enriched  at  the 
expence  of  the  consumers,  M.  de  Lavergne  has  clearly 
shown  that  enormous  difference  which,  in  this  respect, 
exists  between  the  agricultures  of  the  two  countries. 
In  fact,  the  free-exchangtsts  of  Outre-Maoche  might 
justly  support  thessselves  upon  the  excessive  deamess 
of  agricultural  products,  and  by  that  argument  organise 
a  league  against  the  import  duties  on  oereals.  But  in 
France  to  talk  of  the  excessive  deamess  of  commodities, 
and  of  the  iil^timate  profits  of  agriculture,  was  In 
troth  to  plaee  the  spirit  of  system  above  the  reality  of 
facts ;  to  discredit  political  economy ;  and  at  all  hazards, 
to  rain  the  doctrine  of  free-trade  in  publie  opinion. 
Real  science,  or  that  which  is  based  on  the  study  of 
things,  ought  therefore  to  be  pleased  that  M.  de 
Lavergne  has  re-opened  this  question,  and  placed  it  upon 
its  true  foundation.  Such  men  advance  the  sciences 
slowly  :  it  is  not  necessary  to  repudiate  them  because 
they  sometimes  deceive  themselves ;  but  when  a  principle 
is  badly  advanced,  it  must  be  replaced. 

It  is  impossible  that  M.  de  Lavergne  should  not  know 
his  own  opinion  on  a  measure  that  would  tend  to  no- 
thing leu  than  the  re-establishment  of  an  order  of 
things  incompatible  with  our  present  habits.  Listen  to 
certain  reformers,  and  they  charge  the  subdivision  of 
the  land  with  the  backward  state  of  oiir  agriculture ;  they 
consequently  demand  that  we  introduce  into  our  legisla- 
lation  the  illimitable  liberty  of  willing  property  at  death, 
and  the  right  of  entail.  What  does  M.  de  Lavergne 
think  on  this  subject?  A  partisan  of  free  competition, 
he  admits  only  one  means  of  disallowing  the  sale  to  the 
small  proprietor,  that  is,  to  do  better  than  he,  as  may 
be  done  in  certain  situations.  In  the  background,  there- 
fore, are  those  superannuated  combinations,  which, 
powerless  to  reaseend  the  course  of  time,  would  be  useful 
only  in  raising  new  storms.  "  The  law  of  equal  division," 
says  our  author,  **  is  the  flesh  and  blood  of  France.  We 
cannot  touch  it  without  danger,  at  least  in  its  essential 
dispositions."  This  is  saying  plainly  that  M.  de  La- 
vei^e  does  not  push  the  fuiaticism  of  this  law  of  equai 
division  to  a  disregard  of  the  inconveniences  of  the 
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8S^h  Artiele  of  the  Code,  which  tllowt  to  each  of  the 
heritors  to  demand  his  part  in  kind,  of  the  fdmittire 
and  Hxtarea  of  the  suoceaiion.  This  rigime  of  absolute 
•qnality  has  oondncted  us  straight  to  that  of  instalments. 
of  enclosures  of  pieces  of  land;  that  is,  a  r^gimB  that 
mnltiplies  inordhiately  the  ditches,  fences,  rights  of 
passage,  &c.;  which  hinders  the  reform  of  bad  dis- 
tribution of  crops,  and  the  execution  of  great  works 
connected  with  drainage,  irrigation,  &c.  Here,  then, 
there  is  something  to  do ;  and  M.  de  Larergne  thinks 
that,  for  eiample,  one  of  the  heirs  should  be  authorixed 
to  take  possession  of  fixtures  exceeding  in  value  his 
share,  on  payment  to  the  others  of  three  per  cent,  interest, 
and  two  per  cent,  redemption,  with  the  power  of  repaying 
the  whole  on  the  principle  of  a  credit-f^cier. 

With  r^rd  to  the  soil,  the  principal  element  of 
agricultural  labour,  M.  de  Lavergne  demands  the  re- 
duction, and  even  the  suppression  of  the  rights  which 
iuToWe  the  real  property  mutations.  This  is  well 
spoken,  and  it  was  moreover  the  advice  of  M.  Gasparin ; 
these  rights  are,  in  fact,  one  of  the  first  causes  of  the 
enormous  debt  of  the  proprietary.  They  bar  the  idea 
of  all  improvements ;  and  one  of  the  best  means  of  en- 
coura^og  agriculture  will  unquestionably  be  to  facilitate 
the  mutations. 

Again,  with  regard  to  the  soil,  M.  de  Lavergne  has 
met  with  a  publicist  who  places  the  existence  of  com- 
munal property  in  the  list  of  the  most  efficacious 
means  for  amelioratmg  the  condition  of  the  rural 
classes.  Upon  this,  a  protest  is  urged  by  M.  de  Lt- 
vergne,  who  knows  very  well  that  the  land  that  is  every 
body's  is  nobody's,  and  who,  in  that  frame  of  mind, 
reproaches  the  communalities  when  they  go  beyond  a 
certain  proportion  with  the  population,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  poverty,  idleness,  ignorance,  and  thought- 


After  the  soil  come  capital  and  labour.  Here  agricul- 
ture is,  it  may  be  said,  in  pretence  of  two  deserters,  who 
have  given  notice  of  passing  over  to  the  enemy.  The 
enemy  !  that  is  undoubtedly  the  true  expression,  when  it 
b  intended  to  point  out  those  manufactures  which  do 
nothing  for  the  soil,  whilst  they  consume  nevertheless  its 
produce. 

Once  more  we  must  not  be  misunderstood.  Manu- 
faotnre  and  agriculture  cannot  be  enemies  under  a  reign 
of  free  competition ;  but  their  productiveness  may  be 
singularly  changed  in  a  social  state  in  which  the  urban 
populations  have  remained  longer  protected  than  the 
agricultural  population.  Indeed,  such  is  the  primitive 
idiea,  resulting  from  the  economic  studies  of  M*  de  La- 
vergne. Centralisation  has  so  far  ruled  our  situation 
in  Prance,  that  almost  all  causes  have  combined  to  de- 
velope  the  riches  of  the  cities  rather  than  those  of  the 
country.  Thus  professional  instruction  occupies  itself 
with  recruitment  of  the  army,  with  medicine,  with  the 
bar,  with  the  arts  and  manufactnree,  rather  than  with 
that  of  agriculture.  9o  again,  the  majority  of  the  great 
families  reside  in  the  cities,  where  they  find  life  more 
agreeable.  And  we  are  astonished  that  capital  and  la- 
bour desert  the  fields,  when  they  have  so  high  an  exam- 
ple set  them .  We  are  astonished  that  the  peasants,  sur- 
rounded with  lands  which  should  be  the  best  investments 
for  rural  savings,  have  become  the  holders  of  railway 
shares  and  debentures  of  French  and  foreign  stocks ! 

D  progress  of  the  age !  Formerly,  when  the  country 
notaries  made  out  inventories  of  inheritance,  what  did 
they  find  in  the  house  of  the  easy  peasant  ?  Good  clo- 
sets furnished  with  good  linen,  and  granaries  well  fur- 
nished with  oom.  What  do  they  find  now  t  Papers 
and  public  deeds  negociable  at  the  Exchange.  It  is  the 
fulfilment  of  the  proverb,  "Other  times,  other  manners." 
It  remains  to  be  seen  which  manners  are  the  best. 

But  what  can  bo  done  to  alter  all  this  ?    On  this  ques- 


tion M.  de  Lavergne  shows  himself  faithful  to  all  his 
economic  antecedents ;  that  is  to  say,  that  his  advice  is 
not  of  those  who  would  upset  all  social  order.  He  hu 
interrogated  the  science  of  political  economy.  He  knows 
on  what  conditions  capitals  are  created  and  manufactures 
prosper.  He  has  confidence  also  in  the  good  sense  of 
our  rural  populations,  who,  in  times  of  great  crises,  have 
always  known  how  to  get  us  out  of  them.  He  hopes, 
too,  that  more  than  one  prodigal  son  will  return  sooner 
or  later  to  the  village ;  for,  after  all,  it  is  there  that 
France  will  always  reckon  upon  the  most  labourers,  and, 
at  need,  the  most  soldiers. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  behoves  us  to  prepare  for  this 
future.  Agriculture  will  become  what  agriculturists 
themselves  become :  like  as  in  all  the  social  circles,  high 
as  wdl  as  low,  these  should  be  able  to  treat  on  a  footing 
of  equality  with  the  representatives  of  other  professions ; 
and  then  not  one  measure  of  general  interest  will  be  taken 
without  the  agricultural  interest  receiving  full  satisfac- 
tion. All  depends  on  that;  it  is  necessary  that  agricul- 
tural France  should  be  able  to  constantly  enlighten  the 
Government,  for  there  are  no  more  certain  means  of 
rendering  it  stable  and  powerful,  to  the  profit  of  the 
country.  Large  culture  and  a  large  property,  above 
all,  have  much  to  do,  to  march  on  an  equality  with  the 
small  proprietor  and  small  culture.  We  may  say  that  in 
this  respect  wo  are  not  in  equilibrium  as  a  nation. 

If  the  number  of  cultivators  were  sufficient  for  suc- 
oess,  or  rather,  to  place  the  agricultural  element  into 
position  amongst  the  other  elements  of  national  power, 
it  is  evident  tluit  French  agriculture,  the  employment  of 
twenty^five  out  of  the  thirty-five  millions  of  iohabit'intg, 
would  be  in  a  position  to  make  the  rural  spirit  predo* 
minate  in  the  public  mind ;  and,  with  the  rural  spirit, 
all  the  principles  of  order  and  progress  which  it  com- 
ports. But  we  are  not  deceived  there.  If  the  rural 
spirit  exists  in  our  country,  let  us  admit,  at  least,  that  it 
is  much  more  alive  in  the  subdivided  districts  than  in 
those  of  aggregated  culture.  It  is  not,  therefore,  sur- 
prising that  it  should  experience  ideas,  manners,  and 
aspirations  of  the  intellectual  level  of  the  dominant 
population,  of  which  it  is  the  represenUtive.  This  is 
why  we  find  in  it,  in  so  high  a  degree,  that  love  of 
family  and  property,  and  all  those  domestic  virtues, 
which,  in  a  word,  are,  without  dispute,  one  of  the 
most  solid  bases  of  our  social  order.  But  by  way  of 
retaliation,  it  is  not  amongst  these  laborious  populations, 
almost  constantly  bowed  down  to  the  soil,  that  we  must 
seek  for  those  connected  ideas,  that  knowledge  of  «ene. 
ral  interests,  and  that  superior  education  which  our 
modem  society  requires.  Consequently  it  is  no  longer 
there  that  we  must  seek  for  that  useful  counterpois, 
whidi,  amongst  the  English,  places  the  defence  of  agri- 
cultural interests  under  the  protection  of  men  who  can, 
know  how  to,  and  will,  cultivate  them. 

It  is,  therefore,  essential  that  we  should  not  confbnnd 
the  rural  spirit  of  large  culture  with  that  of  small  cul- 
ture.  The  latter  guarantees  order  in  this  respect,  that 
small  workmen  have  neither  time  nor  even  desire  to 
employ  themselves  with  anything  but  their  harvests, 
cattle,  sales,  and  purchases.  The  former,  quite  as 
strenuous  for  order,  more  particularly  guarantee  pro- 
gress in  this  sense — that,  sharing  in  the  movements  of 
general  interest,  it  can  give  the  impulse  to  public 
opinion,  and  does  not  conform  itself  to  receiving  the 
word  of  command.  In  a  word,  if  there  were  in  a  state 
only  small  cultivators,  the  big-wigs  of  finance,  manufac- 
ture, and  commerce  would  easily  gain  the  ascendancy; 
which  would  be  a  misfortune,  for  it  would  be  the  abso- 
lute reign  of  certain  interests. 

It  will  not  be  thus :  science  and  capital  come  to  the 
fields ;  and,  thanks  to  these  levers  of  progress,  there  is 
amongst  our  rural  society  a  class  of  men  who,  without 
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the  right!  of  MDioritj,  majontf,  orettttet  in  tail,  will 
know  bow  to  prerent  the  excetslTe  i ub-difkion  of  the 
■oil.  To  tbii  ckaa  of  men  we  ma  j  addresa  the  language 
of  M.  de  LaTcrgne  ;  for,  preciiely  becanae  it  ]o?ea  the 
truth  and  diadidna  falae  complacency,  becanae  it  deairea 
employment  for  the  workmen  and  preachea  by  example, 
thflie  are  none,  who  better  than  they,  hafe  the  right  of 
not  bebg  anapected  of  a  bad  apirit,  when  they  raiae  their 
Toice  in  faTonr  of  naefol  reforma,  and  point  out  certain 
dangera  to  the  dtixena.  M.  de  LaTcrgne  haa  found  an 
echo  in  thia  part  of  the  population.  It  ia,  I  think,  an 
excellent  proof  that  he  haa  in  hia  writinga  known  how 
to  unite  moderation  of  language  with  firmneaa  of 
opinion.  Let  na  not,  howefer,  conaider  him  exdu- 
aively  aa  the  adrocate  of  large  culture :  that  would 
be  to  forget  all  that  he  hM  jnatly  aaid  in  farour 
of  amall  culture,  for  which  he  profeaaea,  with 
tmthy  a  Tery  particoUr  eateem.     So  alaoin   what 


legarda  manuCMtore,  it  la  nnneoeaaary  to 
tliat  he  haa  placed  it  in  antagoniam  with  agricul- 
ture :  far  from  it.  A  man  of  profound  Tiewa,  he  haa 
arrifed  through  political  economy  at  rural  economy, 
through  the  whole  to  the  part.  That  ia  to  aay,  he  la 
not  exdnaiTe,  and  lorea  all  the  branchea  of  human 
labour.  He  haa  been,  I  repeat,  struck  with  the  depo- 
pulation of  our  country  diatricta ;  he  aeeka  by  the  light 
of  acience,  and  in  the  domdn  of  indindual  energi  rather 
than  in  the  interrention  of  the  State,  a  remedy  for  thia 
public  danger.  In  abort,  M.  de  Lareigne  haa  made 
once  more  one  of  thoae  good  hooka,  which  diaplays  to 
ua  all  the  grandeur  and  utility  of  the  part  that  agricul- 
ture ia  called  upon  to  play  in  France,  and  that  to  the 
adTantage  of  our  population,  whom  it  behoTea  to  pre- 
aerre  ita  rural  character.       £.  Lkcoutbux, 

Former  Director  of  the  Cnltnrea  of  the 
Agronomic  Inatitute  of  Yeraaillea* 


THE    LATEST    PATENTS    FOR    PLOUGHING    BY    STEAM. 


The  next  patent  machine  for  tilling  and  preparing 
and,  adapted  to  *'  steam  traction,"  which  we  ha?e  to 
notice,  ia  that  of  William  Smith,  of  Little  WooUtone, 
Bucks.  (Patent  dated  September  7th,  1853.  No.  of 
patent,  3,181.  Price  of  spedflcation,  6id.)  The  in- 
▼ention  claimed  in  the  patent  is  the  manner  of  com- 
bining implements,  such  as  the  patentee  has  before  used 
as  subsoil  ploughs,  into  one.  The  implement  repre- 
sented in  the  drawing  ia  in  general  appearance  like  the 
enltiTator  or  grobber.  The  tines,  or  '*  implements"  aa 
they  are  designated  in  the  apedflcation,  are  three  in 
number.  Of  these,  the  central  is  the  only  one  pro- 
Tided  with  handles;  the  frames  or  bodies  of  the  other 
two  are  in  all  respecta  dmilar  to  this  central  implement. 
Two  cross-beams  (a  a)  are  provided  for  combining  the 
three  into  one.  The  fore  parte  of  the  beams  or  bodies 
of  the  implements  are  connected  with  a  bar  (b)  which 
runa  parallel  to,  and  some  distance  before,  the  crosa- 
beams  (a  a).  At  each  end  of  the  bar  (b)  a  yertical 
screw,  with  an  eye  at  its  upper  end,  is  placed ;  through 
the  eyes  of  these  rods  the  draft  chains  fixed  to  the  stems 
of  the  cutting  implements  are  passed,  and  extended 
forward  and  attached  to  the  whippletree  connected  with 
the  bar  (&).  The  whippletree  is  inclined,  as  required, 
to  either  dde,  by  chains  attached  to  each  end  :  these 
are  taken  up  and  hooked  at  points  in  the  handle  of  the 
central  implement,  so  as  to  be  within  reach  of  the  at- 
tendant. Wheels  are  provided,  one  to  each  of  the  two 
outer  implements ;  and  in  some  cases,  on  stiff  land,  the 
patentee  atates  that  each  implement  haa  its  own  whed. 
The  height  of  the  wheel  and  of  the  implements  are  ad- 
justed in  the  frame  in  manner  dmilar  to  the  coulter 
and  wheels  of  the  plough.  The  tine,  or  cutthig  part  of 
the  implement,  resembles  in  form  the  tine  of  the  ordi- 
nary grubber  or  cultivator. 

The  patent  next  in  chronological  order  which  we 
propose  to  notice  under  the  present  dividon  of  our  sub- 
ject,  ia  that  granted  to  John  Allen  Williams,  of  Bay- 
don,  WUts.  (Patent  dated  17th  of  June,  1854.  No.  of 
patent,  1,825.  Price  of  spedflcation,  Is.  6d.)  This 
invention  rdates  to  an  arrangement  of  plough  or  culti- 
vating apparatus  for  working  land,  **  Whereby,"  says 
the  specification,  **  a  much  superior  cultivating  effect 
is  obtainable  than  isposdble  with  the  common  or  other 
existing  forms  of  ploughs  or  cultivators."  The  culti- 
vating implementa  represented  in  tlie  drawings  attached 
to  the  n)ecification  reaemble  doaely  in  arrangement  and 
detail  the  ordinary  plough,  with  its  share,  mouldboard, 
end  coulter.    The  peculiar  feature  of  the  arrangement 


is  the  method  by  which  various  a^iustments  can  be 
given  to  these  ploughs :  they  can,  for  instance,  be  lifted 
vertically  out  of  or  adjusted  to  any  distance  from  the 
soil  in  which  they  work,  the  ploughshares  being  at- 
tached to  a  series  of  horizontal  bars  (a)  running  fh>m 
end  to  end  of  the  framing  of  the  machine;  these  bara 
being  provided  with  eyes  sliding  up  and  down  on  verti- 
cal guide-bars  (b)  fitted  to  the  back  of  the  fhuning. 
Three  of  these  plough  bara  or  beams  (a)  are  atated  by 
the  patentee  to  be  a  convenient  number.  To  the  front 
of  the  framing,  vertical  guides  (c),  corresponding  to  (ft), 
are  fitted :  these  are  provided  with  block  pieces  (d) 
which  dide  up  and  down.  To  projecting  rings  or  ears 
made  on  these  block  pieces  {d)  the  extremities  of  the 
horizontal  plough  bars  (a)  are  jdnted,  the  ends  of  the 
plough  bars  being  furnished  with  a  double  eye  or  fork. 
By  this  arrangement,  if  obstades  present  themsdvea  to 
the  ploughs  while  in  operation,  the  ploughs  give  way 
to  the  obstades ;  the  plough  bars  (a)  rising  behind, 
and  turning  on  the  jointed  block  pieces  (d)  diding  on 
the  front  guide  bara  (c),  the  plough  bars,  with  their 
attached  plougha,  are  lifted  simnltaneoudy  out  of  con- 
tact with,  or  acyusted  to  any  distance  from,  the  soil  by 
the  following  means.  At  each  end  of  the  framing  car- 
rying the  g^e  bara  (b  e)  a  set  of  loose  pulleys  (e)  are 
hung ;  chfdna  eonneded  with  the  plough  bara  (a)  at 
each  end  pass  over  these  pulleys;  the  chains  (/)  at* 
tached  to  the  ends  of  the  plough  bars  at  the  back  of  the 
machine  bdng  at  once  connected  to  lever  handlea  (g) 
plaeed  within  the  reach  of  the  attendant.  The  chalna 
attached  to  the  front  end  of  the  plough  bara  (a)  paaa 
over  their  corresponding  pulleya,  and  are  connected 
with  rods  or  linka  which  extend  along  the  framing,  and 
are  connected  at  their  oppodte  ends  to  the  chains  (/) 
connected  with  the  lever  handles  (g).  By  depresdng 
these  handlea  (g)  both  enda  of  the  plough  bara  are 
raiaed  aimultaneoudy.  The  lever  handlea  (g)  work  in 
aegmental  dides  provided  with  holes,  through  which 
pins  pass,  and  are  nuule  to  regulate  the  extent  of '*  lift" 
of  the  plough  bara  (a).  Each  plough  bar  ia  alao  capa- 
ble of  being  lifted  up  independently  of  the  othera,  by 
meana  of  a  amall  handle  fixed  to  the  back  end  of  the 
bar.  The  vertical  guide  bara  (c)  are  capable  of  being 
slightly  inclined,  so  as  to  give  a  corresponding  Intend 
inclination  to  the  coulters  and  tum-furrowa  of  the 
ploughs,  and  to  enable  them  '*  to  turn  the  furrows  more 
effidentiy  when  ploughing  a  hill-aide  or  dddong 
ground."  The  lateral  traverse  of  the  frame  which  givea 
the  inclination  to  the  guide  ban  (c)  above  referred  to, 
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is  efibeted  through  the  medlom  of  a  handle  sitnated  at 
the  back  of  the  machine,  within  the  reach  of  the  at. 
tendant  This  handle  is  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  rod 
reaching  from  one  end  of  the  machine  to  the  other,  and 
proTided  at  the  farther  extremity  wi^  a  pinion  working 
into  a  rack  fitted  on  the  hind  bar  of  the  sloping 
wronght-iron  Arame  carrying  the  guide  bars  (o)  work- 
ing in  slots  attached  to  the  main  framing  of  the 
machine.  The  whole  apparatus  is  supported  in  a  long 
^^  rectangular  framing,  of  length  corresponding  to  the 
^  I  Y  number  of  ploughs  employed.  This  firaming  is  sup- 
^  ^  ported  by  two  large  wheels,  running  loose  upon  separate 
axles,  placed  atdifibrent  levels  to  suit  the  depth  of  fur- 
row to  be  made  in  the  inequality  of  the  surfiuse  oyer 
which  the  machine  trarels.  A  support  for  the  framing 
is  obtained  at  the  back  end  by  a  smaller  wheel  set  upon 
a  swivel  centre  capable  of  lateral  acyustment.  In 
ploughing,  the  oflT-side  front  wheel  runs  in,  and  is 
steadied  by  the  furrow  cut  by  the  previous  traverse  of 
the  plough,  whilst  the  corresponding  wheel  runs  on  the 
unploughed  ground.  This  arrangement  involves  the 
necessity  ofhaving  the  near  side- wheel  higher  by  the 
depth  of  the  iiirrow  than  the  off  side,  this  being  attained 
by  a  nut  and  screw  in  a  rack  and  pinion  adjustment, 
llie  ploughshares  or  cutters  are  set  one  behind  the 
other,  as  regards  the  direction  of  the  plough's  traverse ; 
so  that  the  off  or  right-hand  plough  begins  to  cut  first, 
the  second  one  next,  and  the  near  one  last :  the  hind 
wheel,  following  immediately  in  the  newly  cut  furrow 
on  the  near  side  of  the  plough,  receives  a  guide  from 
the  last  formed  furrow. 

Although  not  exactly  in  chronolg^cal  order,  we  may 
here  notice  a  second  patent  granted  to  Mr.  Williams 
(date  of  patent  Dec.  7,  1855;  No.  of  patent  2,766 ; 
price  of  specification  9d.),  for  a  ploughing  or  cultivat- 
ing machine,  the  general  arrangements  of  which  closely 
resemble  that  which  we  have  above  described;  the 
plough  or  cultivator  bars  being  supported  and  adjusted 
by  the  same  mechanism ;  the  framing  is,  however,  sup- 
ported! on  a  pair  of  small  swivel  wheels  in  front, 
and  by  a  pair  of  larger  wheels  at  the  back  of 
the  machine.  An  important  claim  in  the  patent  is 
for  **  a  peculiar  share.*'  This  consists  of  an  ordinary 
plough  ^are,  with  a  left-hand  pin  formed  in  it.  *'  A 
small  tumfurrow  of  a  peculiar  construction  is  fitted 
to  the  plough  body,  and  consists  of  a  steel  plate,  fitted 
or  formed  with  a  knife  or  cutting  edge,  at  right  angles 
or  thereabouts  to  its  surAuse,  working  under  the  furrow, 
and  severing  the  same,  so  that  one  portion  of  the  fur- 
row slice  wUl  be  cut  and  laid  over  the  other  part,  thus 
leaving  an  uneven  surface  for  the  harrow  teeth,  in  the 
subsequent  operation  of  harrowing,  to  lay  hold  of." 
The  central  beam  is  the  longest,  and  has  its  catting 
implement  nearest  to  the  front  of  the  framing,  which 
is  angle  or  pointed,  so  as  to  suit  the  different  lengths 
of  the  beam.  By  the  arrangement  adopted,  the  two 
implements  on  each  side  of  the  central  beam  come 
into  operation  successively.  The  pins  of  the  shares  are 
made  broad  enough  to  intersect  each  other's  course;  in 
this  way  the  entire  surface  is  operated  on.  A  claim  is 
also  made  in  the  patent  for  a  combination  of  imple- 
ments in  one  frame,  to  act  as  a  rafter  frame  and  a  horse- 
hoe.  The  ploughs  in  the  ordinary  machine  can  also 
be  taken  out,  and  «  drag''  tines  substituted. 

The  last  patent  machine  or  implement,  coming 
under  the  present  division  of  our  subject,  is  that 
of  Richard  Coleman  (patent  dated  May  38,  1865; 
No.  1,222;  price  of  specification  Is.  lOd.)  The 
patent  is  for  improvements  in  the  construction  of 
land  rollers,  and  an  implement  for  ploughing  and 
breaking  up,  or  scarifymg  the  soil.  That  part  of  the 
patent  which  refers  to  the  latter  class  of  implements 
id  for  *^  a  method  of  combining  a  series  of  ploughs  in 


one  machine,  for  turning  up  or  otherwise  tilling  the 
land."  Two,  three,  or  more  ploughs  are  mounted  on  a 
frame,  in  a  position  dhigonal  to  their  direction  of 
motion,  so  that  one  acts  in  advance  of  the  other,  and 
breaks  up  and  turns  over  a  breadth  of  land  equal  to 
the  number  of  ploughs  employed.  In  the  machine 
shown  in  the  drawing  four  ploughs  are  employed. 
The  ploughs  are  provided  with  parallel-faced  stems, 
which  slide  in  sockets,  made  in  the  main  framing.  This 
framing  is  supported  in  front  by  two  swivel  wheels, 
which  are  free  to  turn  round  on  the  vertical  axis, 
supported  by  the  front  of  the  framing  to  the  axle  of  the 
wheels.  Near  one  end  a  rod  is  jointed ;  this  is  carried 
along  the  front  of  the  framing,  and  jointed  to  the 
short  arm  of  a  hand  lever,  placed  within  reach  of 
the  attendant.  By  turning  this  handle  the  rod  acts 
upon,  and  causes  the  axle  of  the  wheels  to  move  out  of 
the  line,  so  that  the  machine  may  be  guided  as  desired. 
The  centre  of  these  wheels  is  also  a(y  ustable,  so  as  to 
bring  it  nearer  to  or  further  from  the  ground,  by  a  lever 
jointed  to  the  upper  end  of  the  vertical  one  attached 
to  the  axle  of  the  wheels.  The  framing  is  supported  at 
the  back  by  two  Isrge  wheels,  which  are  capable  of 
adjustment,  by  means  similar  to  that  employed  in  the 
wdl-known  **  cultivator"  of  the  patentee.  The  plough- 
frames  are  fitted  to  sockets  in  a  second  framing;  this 
is  placed  above  the  main  framing,  and  moves  in  vertical 
guides  attached  to  the  main  fnuning,  and  also  by  rods 
sliding  in  vwrtical  guides  made  in  a  bar  or  tie,  which  is 
placed  across  the  lower  framing.  To  the  upper  frame 
the  coulters  are  suspended  in  the  same  way  as  the 
plough-frames;  the  upright  stems  of  the  coulters,  as 
also  of  th  plough,  slide  in  sockets  made  in  the  lower 
framing.  The  upper  frame,  with  its  plough-frames 
and  coulters,  is  elevated  and  depressed  at  will  by  an  in- 
genious system  of  levers.  A  cross  shaft  (a),  fitted  with 
a  lever  handle,  by  which  it  can  be  turned  on  its  bear- 
ings, is  supported  in  bearings  fitted  to  the  main  or 
lower  frame ;  and  carries  at  each  extremity  bell  cranks 
or  levers,  with  two  arms,  one  of  which  is  horizontal. 
These  horizontal  arms  are  connected  by  jointed  rods  to 
the  middle  of  the  upper  framing  carrying  the  plough* 
fhtmes,  while  the  other  arms  of  the  bell  cranks  are 
jointed  to  the  lower  arms  of  a  second  series  of  bell 
cranks.  These  second  bell  cranks  are  fitted  to  studs 
in  the  lower  frame,  the  other  arms  of  these  bell  cranks 
being  connected  to  the  upper  frame  by  levers.  The 
upper  frame  is  thus  entirely  supported  by  jointed  rods, 
connected  with  a  series  of  bell  cranks.  By  moving  the 
leyer  on  the  cross  shaft  (a),  the  whole  system  of  cranks 
and  levers  is  operated  upon,  and  the  upper  frame 
lowered  or  raised  as  required. 

In  a  modification  of  this  apparatus,  also  described 
in  the  specification,  the  upper  moveable  frame  is  dis- 
pensed with,  and  the  plough-frames  and  coulters  are 
raised  by  a  rack*and-pUiion  motion. 


THE  ARTmCIAL  MANURE  aUBSTION.-^At  a 
meetiiig  of  the  Oxford  Fwtntn*  Club,  on  Wednesdey,  Jan.  14, 
the  foUowiDg  leiolation,  proposed  by  Mr.  Mein,  and  seeonded 
by  Mr.  Cofgins,  was  carried  unanimouily :  "  Thst  this  Club 
ooDsidcrs  the  use  of  srtiftdal  manure  is  still  too  much  limited ; 


thst  Peruvisn  Kusno,  as  s  stsndard,  is  the  best  top-dreubff 
for  oora  crops ;  Bmn-yard  msnurr^  gusno,  nitrste  of  soda,  snd 
bone<dast  for  gran  land;  thst  mixed  manures  are  the  best  fbr 
root  crops;  and  that  without  a  liberal  use  of  artificial  iMnurs 
the  pietent  extent  of  land  in  this  eountry  eould  not  be  kept  in 
cultivation,  aa  there  it  nothing  that  has  tended  more  to  assist 
high  farming  than  the  introduction  of  artificial  manure ;  and* 
fiMlly,  that  this  Club  does  not  consider  that  the  decay  of  the 
root  erop  is  attributable  to  the  Uviah  application  of  manures." 
At  the  same  meetinc»  Mr.  Thomson,  of  Colham,  was  le-elccte^ 
Chairman  of  the  Club  for  the  easuing  year. 
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THE    CAUSES    OF    THE    DECLINE    IN    THE    PRICE    OF    CORN. 


The  eoDtinaed  decliiM  in  prices  of  grain,  bat  espe- 
cially wheat,  has  begun  to  alarm  the  agricaltorists, 
some  of  whom  consider  it  the  prelade  to  a  permanent 
range  of  prices  below  what  it  can  be  prodaoed  at. 
There  are,  however,  many  causes  operating  at  the  pre- 
sent time  to  occasion  this  decline,  which  are  not  likely 
to  continue;  nor,  some  of  them  at  least,  to  occur 
again ;  and  to  these  we  are  about  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers,  with  the  view  of  relieving  their 
minds  ftom  apprehensions  which  have  little  foundation 
in  facts. 

First.  The  wheat  crop  of  1857  was,  beyond  a  doubt, 
above  an  average  one,  probably  to  the  extent  of  one- 
flfth,  tidclng  the  usual  produce  at  16,000,000  quarters. 
This  would  make  the  produce  of  the  last  harvest 
19,500,000  quarters,  or  about  one-and-a-half  million 
quarters  below  the  average  consumption.  A  very  large 
portion  of  the  crop  was  thrashed  out  in  the  first  four 
months  of  the  season,  so  that  although  the  American 
supplies  of  tK>th  wheat  and  flour  were  withheld  during 
that  period,  there  was  an  ample  supply  of  native- 
grown  wheat,  and  importations  enough  from  the  Bal- 
tic and  other  near  ports  of  foreign  wheat  to  supply  any 
deficiency  that  would  oiherwise  have  arisen  from  the 
non  arrival  of  the  produce  of  the  United  States. 

Another  minor  cause  is  the  state  of  the  potato  crop, 
which  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  the  disease,  and 
doubt  of  their  keeping  good  in  store,  have  been  brought 
to  market  freely,  and  as  largely  consumed  by  the  small 
gp^wers  instead  of  bread.  This  has  materially  affected 
the  consumption  of  the  latter  article  since  harvest; 
but  as  the  potatoes  are  rapidly  being  used  up,  the  work- 
ing classes  will  soon  have  recourse  to  bread  again  as 
the  only  farinacious  food,  aod  now  cheaper  than  pota- 
toes. 

Thirdly,  the  state  of  the  money  market,  which  has 
affected  every  other  market  in  the  kingdom,  especially 
that  of  corn,  not  only  as  having  diminished  consump- 
tion by  throwing  a  vast  number  of  hands  out  of 
work,  and  thus  reducing  their  means  for  procuring  food, 
but  also  by  inducing  the  millers  and  dealers  to  contract 
their  purchases  to  their  immediate  requirements,  and 
thus  checking  whatever  disposition  mi^ht  otherwise 
have  existed  to  retain  stocks  of  wheat  and  flour. 

Fourthly,  the  rescinding  of  the  French  decrees  against 
the  exportation  of  grain.  We  have  left  this  to  the  last, 
not  because  of  its  unimportance,  but  because  it  de- 
mands a  fhller  explanation  than  any  other  question 
connected  with  the  subject.  That  the  late  decree  has 
had  a  material  and  very  natural  effect  upon  the  price 
of  wheat  and  flour  is  evident,  from  the  course  prices 
have  taken  from  the  very  day  It  was  promulged  on  the 
com  market ;  and  that  effwt  is  easily  accounted  lor. 
If  any  produce  market  is  amply  supplied,  a  small  ex- 
cess in  permanent  operation  will  tend  to  lower  prices, 
as  a  small  permanent  deficiency  will  have  the  contrary 
effect.  Now,  the  quantity  of  French  wheat  and  flour 
imported,  and  in  process  of  being  imported,  into  the 
United  Kingdom,  is  trifling  compared  with  the  con- 
sumption, but  it  is  in  excess  of  the  demand^  and  con- 
sequently takes  the  place  of  so  much  native  wheat,  also 
heing  fresh  and  of  good  quality.  Whether  the  French 
will  be  able  to  contiuue  exporting  even  to  the  present 
small  extent  is  a  question  that  remains  to  be  solved. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  their  own  production  and 
consumption  will  not  leave  room  for  such  an  export 


trade  as  to  make  up  to  us  the  loss  of  the  American  sup« 
ply ;  and,  if  we  may  judge  of  the  future  by  the  past,  we 
should  say  that  even  this  season  they  cannot  continue 
to  export,  without  leaving  themselves  bare  of  wheat 
The  following  statement  will  bear  us  out  in  this 
opinion. 

Byarefereneetothe  French  oflldal  returns  of  ex- 
ports  and  imports  of  grain  for  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
we  find  the  quantity  of  wheat,  reduced  to  Bnglish  mea- 
sure, to  have  been  respectively  as  follows:— 
qrs.  qrs. 

Imports ....     18,485,387  or  789.415  per  annum. 

Exports....     10,564,913        422,996        „ 

Excess  of  imports  7,920,474        316,419 

The  whole  of  these  statistics  are  a  bagatelle  compared 
with  those  of  the  United  Kingdom;  but  they  are  im- 
portant to  us,  as  proving  that,  at  present  at  least, 
France  cannot  grow  wheat  permanently  for  exporta- 
tion. Even  if  we  take  the  last  eleven  years,  which  are 
considered  by  the  French  writers  on  the  subject  to  have 
been  seasons  of  great  agricultural  prosperity,  we  find 
the  excess  of  imports  to  average  still  more  than  for  the 
above  twenty-five  years,  being  337,764  qrs.  per  annum. 
Either,  therefore,  the  quantity  grown  is  smaller,  by  a 
contraction  of  the  area  of  cultivation,  or  the  consump- 
tion of  wheaten  bread  has  increased  in  France.  We 
believe  that  the  former  has  ^beeuHhe  case,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons. 

First,  the  continual  subdivision  of  the  land  under  the 
present  law  of  inheritance,  has  a  manifest  tendency  to 
withdraw  cultivation  from  cereals,  and  multiply 
the  kinds  of  produce.  This  is,  by  some  of  the  French 
economists,  considered  the  glory  of  the  system,  as  afford- 
ing subsistence  to  a  much .  larger  population.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  most  far-seeing  men  in  that 
country  deprecate  the  system  as  forming  a  direct 
barrier  to  all  agricultural  as  well  as  social  improve- 
ment, whilst  it  keeps  the  whole  agricultural  population 
in  a  normal  state  of  poverty  incompatible  with  the 
well-being  of  the  state.  A  proof  of  this  may  be  found 
in  the  statistics  of  the  population,  which  in  five  years, 
from  1851  to  1856,  has  increased  only  to  the  extent 
of  256,194,  or  rather  less  than  three  quarters  per  cent. 
But  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  census  is,  that 
whilst  the  whole  of  France  has  increased  only  256,194, 
the  population  o(  Paris  has  increased  305,354  ;  from 
which  it  is  evident  that  in  the  agricultural  districts  the 
population  is  rapidly  decreasing,*  Paris  being  only  the 
type,  in  regard  to  population,  of  the  other  large  cities 
of  France ;  and  the  same  process  is  going  on  in  all  the 
rural  districts.  It  appears  also,  by  the  accounts  of 
well-informed  men,  that  it  is  not  the  very  poorest  of 
the  rural  population  that  are  thus  fleeing  from  their 
native  villages,  but  the  most  intelligent  and  well-to- 
do  of  the  peasantry  and  mechanics  of  all  kinds.  Nor 
is  it  from  the  increase  of  agricultural  machinery  that 
these  men  are  driven  to  emigrate,  for  improvements  of 
all  kinds  flnd  enormous  difficulties  in  penetrating  into 
the  interior  of  France.  Nor  are  the  French  peasantry 
as  a  body  able,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  to  adopt 
such  improvements,  or  any  measures  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  soil  or  increase  of  their  produce.    In  this 


•  See  the  article  oo  AgrieuKure  and  Fopulstion  in  another 
colamo. 
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respect  they  are  in  a  normal  state,  from  which  they  can 
nerer  be  galvanized  by  the  Goremment;  and  nothing 
less  than  a  complete  alteration  of  the  law  of  inherit- 
ance will  produce  that  change. 

Under  present  circumstances,  therefore,  the  Eng- 
lish has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  competition  of 
the  French  farmer.  Both  countries  were  blessed  last 
season  with  a  productive  harvest,  and  low  prices  are 
the  consequence,  aggravated  by  other  and  temporary 
circumstances,  which  can  hardly  occur  again  in  a 
simultaneous  combination. 

It  is  a  great  alleviation  to  the  present  state  of  the 
corn-trade  that  meat  and  all  animal  produce  continue 
at  remunerating  prices.    In  this,  neither  France  nor 


any  other  conntry  can  injure  us.  It  is  true,  by  the 
system  pursued  by  the  French  (Government  in  its  inter- 
ference with  the  several  trades,  and  the  butchers 
amongst  the  rest,  the  retail  price  of  meat  is  kept  down 
to  a  certain  standard,  like  that  of  bread;  but  the  con- 
sequent increased  consumption  has  raised  the  price  to 
the  butcher  beyond  what  would  pay  a  profit  upon  an 
export-trade  to  England ',  so  that  our  graziers  have 
the  market  pretty  well  to  themselves.  We  much  ques- 
tion also  whether,  with  our  improved  system  of  agri- 
culture and  the  use  of  machinery,  wo  cannot  compete 
with  any  corn-growing  country  in  the  world,  when  the 
expences  of  transit^  conunisaloni  kc,  are  taken  into  the 
account 


USES    OF    THE    SNOW. 


Pletiant  ta  ii  the  revohtion  of  the  |euoni«  with  the  mini- 
fold  tapeeti  they  praent,  one  can  hardly  obaove  the  approach 
oi  winter  withont  feelings  of  regret  and  isdnets.  Thit  is  the 
caie  eapeeially  with  thoce  who  delight  in  the  ohaervation  and 
stud  J  of  Nature,  or  are  devoted  to  the  punuits  of  africulture. 
The  tooriat  finds  Uttle  pleasofe  in  axcnraiona  anud  baantifnl 
scenery,  if  meanwhile  he  ia  frost-bitten ;  the  landscape  painter 
must  fold  up  his  iketches  with  benambed  fingen,  and  hasten 
homeward;  the  boUniit— where  are  the  flowers  be  loved  so 
well  ? — the  geologiit,  entomologist,  and  indeed  the  student  in 
almost  every  department  iu  natural  science,  finds  his  sphere 
of  observation  redaoedto  very  narrow  bounds ;  the  gardener 
must  eease  his  delightfhl  kbours,  and  the  farmer  can  no  longer 
sow  and  reap,  and  gather  into  bams,  but  must  witness  for 
many  months  an  exhanstiog  dram  upon  his  stores  withont  sny 
replsniBhing  streams. 

But  is  there  no  bright  side  to  this  pieture?  While  our 
gardens  and  fields  are  buried  in  snow,  and  our  roads  are  bloeked 
up  by  drifts,  are  there  no  beneftta  in  this  winter  covering  which 
make  up  a  partial  compensation  for  ita  admitted  evils  and  dis- 
comforts? We  think  there  are;  and  such  as  most  concern 
the  man  (the  farmer)  who  seems  most  to  suffer  from  it.  U  is 
this  aspect  of  winter  we  now  propose  briefly  to  consider. 

Hie  old  proverb  that  "  snow  is  the  poor  man's  manure,**  is 
behered  to  have  its  basis  in  scientific  fact.  Chemists  tell  ua 
that  analysis  reveals  a  larger  per-eentage  of  ammonia  in  snow 
than  ia  raia.  This,  at  least,  is  true,  thst  snow  is  a  powerful 
absorbent,  purifying  the  air,  and  letnmmg  those  impurities  as 
fertilisers  to  the  soil.  Melt  in  a  dean  vessel  a  mass  of  snow 
which  has  kin  a  short  time  oa  the  ground,  and  the  taste  will 
detect  foreign  elemenU  in  the  water.  This  is  moat  manifeat 
in  the  neghboorhood  of  large  towns.  The  hvshneaa  and  dry- 
ness produced  in  the  month  by  drinking  snow  water,  and  the 
unpleasant  effects  on  the  skin  by  washing  in  it,  are  ucribed  to 
the  impurities  it  contains.  The  disease  called  goitre,  prevailing 
in  Alpine  regions,  is  also  attributed  by  some  to  the  use  of  snow 
water.  A  certain  writer  illustrates  the  absorbent  power  of 
snow  thus:  "Take  a  lump  of  snow  (cmst  answers  well),  of 
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by  their  gradual  melting  keep  up  a  supply  of  water  for  man 
and  beast. 

Not  the  least  important  use  of  snow  is  the  protection  it  af- 
fords to  tender  vegetation.  Even  in  northern  latitudes,  there 
is  a  multitude  of  tender  and  half-tender  indigenous  plants, 
which  require  more  or  less  protection  in  winter.  Nature  pro- 
vides finr  them  most  wisely.  She  hsngs  over  them  the  branches 
of  neighbouring  treea  and  bnahea,  gathers  abont  their  roots  a 
many-folded  blanket  of  dry  leaves,  and  last  of  all,  spreads  over 
them  a  fleecy  mantle  of  snow.  With  this  covering  they  pass 
through  the  severest  winter  safely ;  but  were  they  transplanted 
to  exposed  situations,  they  would  die  at  once.  But  besides, 
our  gardens  and  fields  are  stocked  with  plants  and  grains  which 
are  the  natives  of  warmer  climates,  and  need  protection  still 
more.  Sweep  off  the  snow  fh>m  our  wheat  fields  and  meadows, 
and  at  least  a  portion  of  the  crop  would  be  winter-killed. 
Some  of  the  choicest  herbaeeons  plants  in  our  gardens,  brought 
firom  milder  regions,  will  pasa  unharmed  through  our  coldest 
winters,  if  only  they  are  covered  with  snow.  Bo  of  many 
tender  shmbs.  With  their  branches  fastened  to  the  gronnd 
so  as  to  be  covered  with  snow,  they  hybemate  in  Canada  abont 
as  well  as  at  the  tropica.  We  have  seen  the  English  yew, 
several  feet  high,  come  out  in  spring  well  browned  above  the 
snow-line,  while  all  below  was  green  as  emerald.  The  Japan 
quince,  by  no  means  a  tender  shrub,  the  deutsias,  Spirea  pruni- 
folia,  Fortythia  viridtMsima,  the  scarlet-flowering  currants,  &c, 
&&,  frequently  lose  their  flower-buds,  if  not  their  branches, 
above  the  snow,  while  all  underneath  is  unharmed.  The  buds 
of  peach-trees  are  often  killed  in  severe  winters ;  but  if  a  few 
branohea  happen  to  get  bent  under  the  snow,  they  produce  a 
splendid  show  of  fruit.  Seientifle  travellers  in  Siberia  have  re- 
corded inataneea  in  whidi,  with  the  temperature  of  the  air  above 
the  snow  at  72  degs.  below  aero,  that  below  waa  29  degs.  above 
sero,  showing  a  difference  of  100  degs.  Dr.  Kane,  in  his 
"  Arctic  Expedition,"  mentions  finding  underneath  the  snow,  at 
lat.  78  degs.,  "  the  andromeda  in  fuU  flower,  and  saxifragea  and 
caricea  green  undn  the  dried  tufts  of  last  year.  Here,  too,  the 
silene  end  oerathrium,  as  well  at  the  characteristic  flower- 
growths  of  later  summer,  the  poppy  and  sorrel,  were  already 
reoognisaUe."  *  *  *  <'few  of  us  at  home,"  he  con- 
tinues, "can  realise  the  proteeting  value  of  this  warm  eoveriet 
of  snow.  No  eider-down  in  the  cradle  of  an  infant  is  tucked 
in  more  kindly  than  the  alseping  dress  of  winter  about  this 
feeble  flower-Ufe." 

When  the  snow  fslls  early  in  winter,  and  remains  until 
sprmg,  the  ground  is  seldom  Drosen  at  all.  And  if  it  becomea 
frosea  a  few  incbea  deep  before  the  snow  falls,  the  heat  of  the 
subsoil  thawaout  the  frost  above  it,  and  the  superincumbent 
anow  prevenU  another  fireesing,  so  that  in  early  spring  the 
ground  is  soft  and  ready  for  the  plough  and  apade. 

The  aid  which  the  snow  renders  the  farmers  in  clearing  up 
swamps  and  getting  out  muck  in  winter,  and  in  haulmg  wood 
and  lumber  to  market ;  the  peculiar  brillisncy  of  the  snowy 
landscape  when  lighted  up  by  the  sun ;  the  sport  of  sliding 
down  hill  for  the  boya,  and  of  sleigh-riding  for  children  of 
larger  growth,  are  oonsideratioBs  not  to  be  omitted  in  number- 
ing up  the  uses  of  snow.— Country^Gentleman. 
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ON    TRUNK. DRAINING. 


A  tnink  is  the  body  ivithout  the  bead  and  limbSy  the 
main  stem  witbont  branches  and  ramifications.  It  is 
the  chief  part  of  an  organized  growth,  the  foundation 
of  an  artificial  structure,  and  the  base  of  any  opera- 
tions :  it  forms  the  support  on  which  any  structure 
rests,  from  which  it  receives  the  formation,  the  exist- 
ence, and  its  xalue.  The  trunk  is  the  largest  member 
of  any  production,  and  the  body  of  any  congregation  of 
parts :  the  use  of  it  receives  the  adhesion  of  other  parts, 
i^id  renders  to  them  its  own  assistance. 

By  trunk-draining  are  understood  the  water  courses 
that  receive  and  convey  the  discharges  of  water  from 
the  small  drainp,  which  intersect  and  ramify  any  entire 
superficcs  of  ground,  and  under  the  general  designa- 
tion are  comprehended  rivers,  brooks,  rivulets,  arti- 
ficial open  cuts,  and  the  large  covered  drains  that  are 
placed  along  the  lower  end  of  fields  and  lands  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  the  water  from  the  under  drains. 
These  conveyances  perform  the  same  ofiices  with  the 
body  of  a  man,  and  the  trunk  of  a  tree :  they  com- 
municate with  the  branches,  and  uphold  the  existence 
by  administering  support  and  relief.  The  functional 
jmrts  of  organized  bodies  would  be  surcharged  and 
suffocated  with  excrements  and  exudations  if  the  vent 
by  the  trunk  was  not  provided  to  relieve  the  super- 
fluities thatare  cast  off.  The  voidances  find  an  egress 
by  which  to  discharge  the  dregsof  the  process  of  ela- 
boration. The  small  drains,  of  the  branches  of  the 
performance,  collect  the  water  from  the  land,  and  find 
by  the  trunk  an  exit  by  which  the  water  is  relieved, 
and  their  function  progresses  without  stop  or  interrup- 
tion. The  connection  of  the  small  drains  with  the 
trunk  must  be  intimate  and  free  in  the  action.  The 
latter  must  be  ready  and  sufiicient  to  receive  and  convey 
the  discharge  of  the  small  drains,  in  order  that  the 
utility  be  not  impeded,  nor  the  operation  disturbed. 
Nature  has  shown  the  essential  purpose  of  a  trunk,  or 
principal  stem  in  all  its  organized  productions ;  the 
bole  of  the  tree  supports  the  ramifications  and  the 
foliage ;  the  stem  of  the  herb  upholds  the  stalks  of  the 
leaves,  and  the  fruit,  and  the  universal  provision  in  all 
cases  exhibits  a  base  or  support  for  every  composite 
erection.  The  inorganic  world  is  similarly  composed  : 
the  river  receives  and  conveys  the  waters  of  the  smaller 
streams,  and  discharges  the  whole  contents  into  the 
general  reservoir  of  the  sea  ;  the  rivulets  receive  the 
washings  of  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the  harder 
materials  of  the  globe  are  seen  to  uphold  the  softer, 
not  only  as  a  base  on  \vhich  to  rest,  but  as  a  source 
from  which  to  draw  the  reservation  and  increase  of 
the  composition.  Without  a  trunk,  main  support,  or 
principal  stem,  no  production  or  operation  can  be  le- 
gitimately entertained  or  executed. 

A  river  being  the  discharge  of  collected  waters 
into  the  general  reservoir  of  the  sea,  is  the  trunk  which 
relieves  all  the  subordinate  agents  of  the  burden  in- 
curred by  the  discharge  of  the  functions  of  office.  The 
bed  of  rivers  is  naturally  in  low  grounds  in  which  the 
waters  have  scooped  a  channel  that  is  very  considerably 
lower  than  the  surrounding  surfaces.  The  fall  towards 
the  sea  of  all  countries  affords  a  descent  for  the  waters, 
that  is  more  or  less  rapid  according  to  the  declivity 
of  the  surface,  and  the  obstacles  that  are  encountered. 
In  most  cases,  the  descent  of  rivers  constitutes  a  con- 
veying trunk  for  the  collected  waters  that  effectually 
relieves  the  smaller  collections,  and  affords  a  ready 
outlet  to  the  contributions.    Low  grounds  and  alluvial 


fiats  are  the  only  occurrences  which  may  be  insuffi- 
ciently accommodated  by  the  trunk  of  the  river  as  a 
conveying  channel  for  the  collected  waters  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground ;  heavy  falls  of  rain  will  flood  the 
river,  and  cause  an  overflow  of  the  water  above  the 
banks,  and  over  the  adjoining  grounds ;  during  which 
time  the  discharge  will  be  stopped  of  tlio  conductors  of 
water  into  the  river.  To  keep  the  river  within  the 
banlcs,  and  prevent  the  overflow  of  water  on  the  lands, 
grassy  mounds  of  earth  are  raised  along  the  course  oif 
the  river,  in  a  line  back  from  the  water's  edge,  so  as  to 
allow  ample  room  for  the  increase  of  flooded  waters 
without  unduly  confining  the  stream  to  compel  a  vio- 
lent breach  of  the  embankment.  During  the  time  of 
low  waters  the  descent  will  be  sufficient  for  the  escape 
of  the  waters  that  are  discharged :  during  floods  the 
escape  will  be  stopped,  and  a  reflux  of  the  waters  will 
stagnate  into  any  opening  or  hollow  that  can  be  found. 
It  is  this  effect  that  has  to  be  guarded  against  on  low 
grounds  over  which  the  waters  flow,  and  in  several  cases 
the  difficulty  is  not  small  of  remedying  the  evil.  A 
floodgate  may  be  placed  in  the  opening  of  the  embank- 
roent«  through  which  the  water  is  discharged  into  the 
river,  which  will  be  shut  by  the  outside  pressure  of  the 
swollen  river,  and  hinder  the  reflux  of  any  water  behind 
the  embankment.  But  the  usual  discharge  of  water 
will  be  prohibited  from  making  its  escape,  and  will 
stagnate  and  overflow  if  it  has  not  room  for  expansion. 
This  stagnation,  by  flowing  backwards,  will  hinder  the 
usual  discharges  of  the  smaller  contributions,  Impede 
the  action,  and  inflict  damage,  until  the  decrease  of  the 
swollen  rivers,  by  lessening  the  outside  pressure  on  the 
flood-gate,  enables  the  water  collected  in  the  inside  to 
force  it  open,  and  And  a  discharge.  This  plan  is  some- 
times the  only  adoption  that  can  be  used,  circumstances 
prohibiting  other  recourse;  and  the  attendant  evils 
must  be  borne.  The  collections  of  water  that  join  the 
flat  course  of  the  river  should  be  led  into  it  at  the 
sharpest  possible  angle  of  divergence,  so  that,  when  it 
joins  the  chief  current,  no  backward  pressure  is  felt, 
\>ut  a  willing  reception  is  found  into  the  general  move- 
nent  in  one  and  the  same  direction.  In  many  cases  this 
direction  may  be  impossible ;  but,  whenever  in  any  way 
to  be  attained,  the  advantages  of  it  are  very  large. 
During  the  time  the  river  is  flooded,  the  damage  done 
by  the  v^ater  itself  would  not  be  of  much  moment ; 
but  earthy  solutions  are  held  in  suspension  by  the  col- 
lected waters  of  the  country,  and,  being  stagnated  and 
introduced  backwards  into  the  smaller  drains,  a  sedi- 
ment is  deposited  which  the  weak  discharge  firom  the 
small  drains  is  unable  to  remove,  and  it  becomes  firm 
ground,  and  fills  up  the  drain.  It  is  even  forced  up- 
wards among  the  filling  materials  of  the  drains,  leaves 
an  earthy  residuum,  which  remains  and  impedes  the 
I'eception  of  the  surface-water.  The  largest  open  cuts 
cannot  prevent  this  consequence,  as  the  extent  of  ca- 
pacity will  be  overpowered  by  tlie  body  of  waters. 
Much  ground  will  also  be  occupied  by  many  of  these 
excavations,  which  should  be  confined  to  one  main 
leading  cut  that  remains  uncovered.  The  conveying 
direction  of  this  cut  along  the  stream  of  the  river,  and 
joining  it  at  a  very  sharp  angle,  will  best  serve  the  pur- 
pose, if  at  all  available.  Flood-gates  are  liable  to  the 
heavy  objection  of  congregated  waters  inside  the  em- 
bankments, which  remain  during  the  time  of  the 
floods,  and  inflict  damage.  When  a  very  slanting 
direction  is  effected,  the  backward  power  of  the  water 
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in  the  riyer  is  almost  dodo  :  it  oontinaeB  in  being  lost  at 
every  step  from  the  right  angle  to  the  point  of  no  angle 
at  ally  when  it  entirely  ceases.  This  method  must  be 
used  in  erery  possible  case  of  adoption,  and  will  prove 
more  generally  useful  than  flood-gates,  for  the  reasons 
that  ha?e  been  given. 

The  alluvial  flat  which  the  river  traverses  will 
often  be  bounded  by  high  lands  on  both  sides,  that 
have  a  hollow  ground  along  the  base,  and  wMch  is 
often  low  as  the  river,  or  below  its  level.  Tliis 
situation  is  often  very  appropriate  for  an  open  cut,  mto 
which  much  water  will  flow,  from  the  high  ground  on 
one  side,  and  from  the  flat  space  between  it  and  the 
ri?er.  In  the  case  of  a  small  drainage,  the  discharge 
of  the  ramifid^ons  will  open  into  this  cut,  which  will 
run  a  parallel  course  with  the  river,  and  join  the  cur- 
rent at  a  sharp  comer,  when  the  river  inclines  to  that 
aide  of  the  valley,  and  impinges  against  the  high 
grounds.  A  flood  of  the  river  will  stop  the  current  of 
water  in  this  cut;  but  the  extent  of  it  .being  capacious, 
and  the  flowing  of  it  along  with  the  rivers,  will  make 
the  damage  less  formidable  than  in  any  other  way,  as 
the  depth  of  bottom  vrill  be  considerably  below  the 
level  of  the  small  drains.  At  all  events,  the  backward 
force  will  be  lees  than  in  any  other  arrangement. 

The  descent  of  rivers  is  often  much  accelerated,  and 
the  discharge  of  water  increased,  by  cutting  off  the 
comers  of  its  course,  straightening  the  line,  and  thus 
lowering  the  level  of  the  water.  Where  a  straight 
line  cannot  be  got,  the  rounding  of  comers  will  re- 
ceive the  conflict  of  waters  with  the  obstacles  of  its 
course,  put  the  eddying  mass  into  motion,  and  increase 
the  onward  progress.  Jetties  of  stone-work  will  be 
required  at  the  iharpest  turnings,  which  being  placed 
to  receive  the  current  of  water  at  a  sharp  angle  of  inci- 
dence, will  throw  it  off  at  a  similar  angle,  and  direct  it 
into  the  mid-stream  of  the  channel,  when  it  will  move 
quicker  from  the  agitation.  Very  sluggbh  movements 
of  water  in  alluvial  flats  may  be  accelerated  in  this 
way,  the  level  deepened,  and  a  conveyiog-trunk  ob- 
tained for  the  small  drains. 

The  other  case  of  rivers  affording  an  insufBcient 
trank  for  the  dischu^  of  waters  collected  from  small 
drains  occurs  on  extensive  lowlands,  fens,  and  marshes, 
through  which  the  streams  meander  in  a  devious 
course  in  search  of  the  sea,  and  having  little  or  no 
onward  fall,  and  the  bed  raised  by  the  sedimented 
mud,  to  or  at)ove  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
grounds.  Embankments  are  in  this  case  the  very 
first  resort,  with  openings  through  which  may  pass 
the  tributary  streams  that  flow  from  the  country 
on  both  sides  of  the  river.  When  these  minor  streams 
are  of  considerable  size  embankments  must  confine 
these  waters  also,  and  conduct  into  the  main  river. 
The  streams  being  joined,  the  same  level  of  waters  will 
be  preserved,  and  the  same  flow  of  current  will  prevail. 
Theiie  collections  of  water  afford  a  very  bad  trunk 
for  the  purpose  of  draining  ;  but  modem  discoveries 
have  tended  wholly  to  remove  the  evil.  Slanting 
courses  are  to  be  adopted,  as  has  been  mentioned,  and 
every  outlet  sought  at  which  a  stream  can  be  intro- 
duced into  the  main  current.  When  no  outward  pas- 
sage can  be  found  the  water  collected  into  the  open  cut 
from  the  small  drains  is  led  by  the  same  conductor 
to  the  lowest  comer  of  the  ground,  and  immediately 
behind  the  embankment  a  deep  pond  is  formed,  from 
which  the  water  is  raised  by  the  pump  of  a  steam- 
engine,  and  thrown  into  spouts,  which  convey  it  over 
the  bank  into  the  river,  from  whence  there  is  no 
return.  By  this  means  the  collected  waters  are  re- 
duced to  the  lowest  level,  and  no  overflow  or  stagna- 
tion ever  happens.  The  mighty  power  of  steam  has 
in  this  case  overcome  all  perplexities,  and  has  reduced 


into  a  nutshell  the  trunk  draining  of  the  low  lands  that 
are  below  the  level  of  descent  It  is  certainly  the 
extreme  application,  when  all  other  propositions  &il, 
or  are  seen  to  be  impossible ;  and  it  had  better  be  at 
first  adopted,  than  after  a  large  expenditure  has  failed 
to  reach  the  object.  It  Is  a  sure  agent  and  an  effectual 
operation  in  every  case  of  its  power, 

Brooks  are  a  trank  of  the  same  kind  as  rivers,  re- 
ceiving and  conveying  waters  that  have  been  collected 
by  the  smaller  currents.  In  order  to  favour  the  quick 
passage  of  the  water  the  courses  will,  in  many  cases, 
require  to  be  deepened  and  straightened— especially 
the  last — and  also  widened,  where  the  quantity  of  the 
collected  waters  is  found  to  be  too  large  for  the  room 
that  is  contained  within  the  banks.  The  natural  chan- 
nels that  have  been  excavated  at  random  will  be  in- 
sufilcient  to  answer  the  modem  purposes  of  drainage ; 
widening  will  be  the  best  alteration,  and  always  with  a 
depth  below  the  bottom  level  of  the  small  drains. 
When  the  quantity  of  water  is  the  largest  in  the  brook 
its  top  level  should  be  below  the  drains,  or,  at  least,  not 
impede  the  discharge.  Allowing  waters  a  wide  extent 
of  course  is  much  l>etter  than  deepening  the  bed :  ex- 
pansion of  the  volume  diminishes  the  depth  and,  cor- 
respondingly,  its  force,  and  being  spread  in  width 
below  the  level  of  the  drains,  no  stoppage  can  happen 
from  the  water  rising  to  the  orifices.  A  vride  water- 
course of  medium  depth  forms  the  best  trunk  for  drain- 
ing— the  depth  has  little  impinging  force  against  the 
banks,  and  any  swell  of  the  water  is  lost  in  the  width 
of  the  course.  The  bed  is  hollowed  in  the  middle, 
where  the  ordinary  current  may  flow,  to  prevent  the 
wandering  of  the  water  from  bank  to  bank,  and  alter- 
nately impinging  against  and  tearing  the  confines  of  its 
course.  A  depth  in  the  centre  and  |i  sloping  shallow- 
ness on  the  sides  and  below  the  banks,  on  which  the 
flood  can  spread  and  roll  along,  constitutes  the  most 
eligible  course  for  all  small  streams,  as  brooks  and 
rivulets,  always  allotting  the  extent  of  the  bed  to  the 
quantity  of  water  that  has  been  found  to  prevail  at  all 
times  and  occasions.  Circumstances  may  not  allow  this 
adoption  in  the  full  extent,  but  the  performances  of  the 
kind  may  be  made  to  tend  in  that  direction.  The 
bottom  level  of  the  small  drains  may  be  on  the  top 
of  the  slope  of  the  side  of  the  course,  which  the  highest 
flood  may  never  reach,  and  the  opening  of  the  drains 
never  exposed  to  damage.  Gentle  elevations  of  surface 
will  readily  allow  this  arrangement  which  may  be  used 
in  many  modifications. 

The  improvement  of  brooks,  as  trunks  for  draining, 
is  done  as  for  rivers,  when  the  courses  run  through  flat 
ponds  and  level  countries.  The  means  must  be  adopted 
of  widening,  deepening,  and  cutting  straight  the 
courses  and  rounding  the  comers,  by  which  to  accele- 
rate the  discharge  of  the  water,  and  quickly  re- 
lieve the  small  drains  of  the  contents.  The  top 
level  of  the  water  in  the  brook  must  be  below  the 
bottom  level  of  the  small  drains,  so  that  the 
discharge  of  the  latter  is  always  to  be  8een»  and  the 
highest  flood  of  the  brook  must  not  exclude  the  view, 
except  for  a  short  time.  The  ultimate  efficacy  of 
brooks  as  a  trank  drain  depends  upon  the  main  river, 
of  which  it  is  a  tributary,  at  least  in  the  near  approaches 
of  its  course  to  the  bed  of  the  river.  Here  the  ground 
is  generally  flat,  and  the  course  of  the  water  may  be- 
come  sluggish,  and  rise  to  the  small  drains,  when  the  ' 
object  becomes  apparent  of  having  the  river's  course 
sufficient  to  receive  and  convey  the  additional  bulk  that 
comes  to  be  admitted.  The  brook  is  a  river  in  minia- 
ture, and  must  be  adapted  by  the  means  that  have  been 
mentioned  to  receive  and  convey  the  discharge  of  the 
smaller  drains  in  the  like  manner  that  the  river  has 
been  altered  and  improved  in  its  course,  to  admit  and 
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carry  away  the  contenta  of  the  brooks  and  smaller 
streams  of  water:  the  rirer  is  the  chief  trunk,  and 
upon  it  all  the  ramifications  depend. 

RiYulets  are  currents  that  are  inferior  to  brooks  in 
the  quantity  of  water,  and  in  summer  many  of  these 
streams  are  wholly  di7  or  reduced  to  an  amount  that 
scarcely  forms  a  current  of  any  kind.  When  the  bed 
of  a  rivulet  constitutes  much  the  most  eligible  trunk 
to  receive  the  small  drainage  of  contiguous  wet  grounds, 
the  natural  depth  may  be  too  shallow  to  receive  the 
water  from  the  bottom  level  of  the  small  drains;  in 
that  case  a  wholly  new  channel  will  be  cut,  following 
the  old  course  in  all  proper  directions,  and  traversing 
new  ground  in  order  to  find  a  pr^erable  situation  for 
the  intended  purpose.  This  performance  will  be  often 
much  more  eligible  than  repairing  an  old  course  into 
an  imperfect  channel,  by  reason  of  an  originally  wrong 
direction  in  the  natural  current  of  the  water.  A 
straight  or  moderately-curved  line  of  course  will  thus 
be  procured  in  many  oases,  where  the  old  channel  will 
not  afford  a  more  eflicient  performance  in  every  re- 
spect. Rivulets  are  seldom  sufficient  by  the  natural 
formation  to  receive  the  contents  of  drainage— the 
depth  is  too  shallow,  and  the  oourse  too  much  blended 
and  tortuous  to  evacuate  the  small  drains,  and  afford  a 
quick  and  ready  passage  of  the  water  from  the  places 
of  collection.  New  cuts  roust  be  made  to  suit  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  and  the  intended  purpose  of^access 
from  the  small  drains,  when  a  much  more  advantageous 
oourse  will  be  obtained,  and  a  double  purpose  effected. 

Watercourses  will  most  frequently  show  the  position 
of  trunks  for  the  oonveyance  of  water,  which  seeks  the 
lowest  grounds  in  which  to  flow,  and  which  must  be 
used  for  a  similar  purpose.  New  cuts  will  chiefly 
deviate  from  the  old  channel  in  passing  through  the 
comers  and  angl&  of  the  bended  course,  lessening  dis- 
tances and  producing  straight  lines— the  same  ground 
will  be  traversed,  and  the  same  point  reached  at  last. 
When  rivulets  are  flowing  streams  during  the  whole 
year,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  and  the 
course  meanders  over  a  flat  alluvial  country,  the 
management  is  the  same  as  of  brooks,  as  the  terms  are 
nearly  synonymous.  A  near  following  of  the  old  course 
is  to  be  preferred  in  opening  a  laroer  passage  for  water 
along  a  hollow  ground:  the  surmce  water  naturally 
falls  into  it,  and  the  lowest  position  is  generally  marked 
by  the  natural  search  of  the  water  when  left  to  its 
own  performance.  In  draining  the  new  cot,  the 
essential  must  never  be  omitted  that  the  course 
runs  in  the  lowest  position,  and  on  no  account 
must  leave  this  most  proper  and  indispensable  place. 
Whatever  line  the  course  may  exhibit,  straight,  bended, 
tortuous,  or  curved,  this  position  must  be  strictly 
preserved:  the  discharge  from  the  small  drains  will 
reach  the  trunk  with  every  facility,  encounter  no 
obstacle,  but  have  an  uninterrupted  descent  from  the 
extreme  first  end  of  the  formation,  into  the  last 
conveyance  that  relieves  the  current,  and  finishes  the 
purpose. 

Here  this  rule  admits  no  exception,  of  placing  trunk- 
drains,  or  conveyances  of  water,  in  the  lowest  positions 
of  the  ground.  Water  must  be  ever  descending,  and 
never  stagnate,  and  far  less  be  directed  to  the  smallest 
acclivity,  as  when  the  trunk-drain  leaves  the  lowest  po- 
sition. In  draining  of  every  kind,  there  must  be  a 
drain  in  every  lowest  position ;  and  the  role  is  equally 
unexceptionable  in  the  smallest  case,  on  the  varied  and 
undulated  snrfoce  of  ground,  as  with  the  trunks  that 
convey  to  the  rivera  the  discharges  of  water  from  the 
small  drains  of  the  field. 

Artificial  Open  Cuts 
Are  made  to  answer  the  purpose  of  brook^  and  rivulets, 
to  receive  the  water  from  the  anudl  drams,  and  convey 


it  so  a  tronk  or  general  oondoetor.  A  river  travsnes  t 
country,  and  i«oeives  the  water  of  many  districts; 
brooks  and  rivulets  pass  through  landed  estates,  and  sot 
as  trunks  for  several  (arms;  while  artificial  open  cats 
serve  the  purpose  only  on  one  farm,  and  for  seversl  di- 
visions of  land,  and  probably  only  for  one  field.  Tlie 
proper  position  is  in  the  hollow  places  to  which  the 
water  runs  and  fiows  over  the  surface  during  floods, 
and  where  no  natural  bed  has  been  made  by  the  water. 
In  these  places,  the  fint  performance  is  to  excavate  t 
out  of  extent  sufficient  to  receive  and  convey  the  water 
that  will  be  directed  into  it  by  the  small  drains,  and 
with  a  fall,  to  induce  the  regular  descent.  The  out  mtj 
receive  water  on  both  sides  of  its  oourse  from  the  slopiag 
grounds,  when  it  will  constitute  a  trunk  of  the  proper 
kind.  The  width  will  be  settled  by  the  quantity  of 
water  that  demands  a  passage ;  and  the  depth  must  not 
be  under  four  feet  of  vertical  height  This  depth  will 
receive  the  water  of  the  small  drahis  from  the  bottom, 
and  permit  a  constant  current  in  the  cut,  without 
stopping  the  orifices  of  discharge.  This  open  cut  some- 
times constitutes  the  boundary  or  division  of  fields  of 
land,  when  the  sixe  will  be  made  sufficient  for  that  par- 
pose,  and  have  the  neoessary  fall  to  discharge  the  water. 
This  excavation  is  an  artificial  brook  or  rivulet,  sad 
must  be  made  on  the  plan  that  has  been  previously  de- 
scribed. Large  quantities  of  quickly-flowing  water  will 
tear  the  banks  of  soft  alluvial  earth,  which  must  be 
guarded  by  rows  of  stakes  driven  into  the  ground,  and 
backed  with  large  stones,  laid  among  gravds  or  coarse 
earths.  Rapid  descents  of  water  will  hollow  the 
bottom  and  undermine  the  banks,  when  the  bed  mast 
be  pitched  with  stones  flat  in  shape,  or  edged  as  curbs. 
This  consequence  shows  the  neoessity  of  making  the 
channels  rather  wide  than  deep,  allowing  the  water 
room  to  spread,  and  thus  destroying  the  power  of  its 
force.  When  a  heavy  current  impinges  againat  a  bask 
on  either  side  of  the  cut,  the  stream  must  be  directed 
into  the  mid-channel,  and  guarded  to  flow  in  it. 

Artificial  cuts  being  destined  to  remain  as  trunks 
for  conveying  water,  and  in  many  cases  to  be  the 
boundaries  of  divided  fields  of  land,  the  excavation  muit 
be  done  on  permanent  grounds,  by  which  to  drain  the 
adjoining  lands,  and  effect  the  purpose  of  a  dividing 
fence.  The  banks  will  be  guarded  by  hedges  of  thorns 
or  by  a  paling-fence  on  each  side,  and  so  far  from  the 
bank  as  not  to  be  sunk  by  any  slip  that  may  happen. 
In  other  cases,  the  banks  will  be  wholly  open  and  un- 

Erotected,  when  the  cut  will  form  the  fence,  and  must 
B  deep  and  wide  for  the  purpose.  The  banks  are 
gently  sloped,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and 
best  when  the  small  drains  are  on  a  level  with  the  highest 
fiood  that  has  been  known. 

Labob  Covbbbd  Dbaiks 
along  the  lower  ends  of  fields  and  lands  are  placed  for 
the  purpose  of  reodving  and  conveying  the  water  from 
the  under-drains.  The  most  general  position  is  sloog 
the  haside  of  the  fSsnoe,  and  as  near  to  it  as  the  founda- 
tion will  allow ;  the  exoavatioiis  are  covered  on  the  very 
just  principle  that  no  open  dndns  remahi  wlthfai  the 
fences  of  a  cultivated  field  of  land.  Open  side-drafaif 
cause  a  loss  of  ground,  an  awkward  ploughing  of  the 
headlands,  and  prevent  the  animals  that  graze  the  field 
ftrom  getting  close  to  the  fence  for  shelter,  which  in  eold 
climates  is  a  mattor  of  considerable  attention.  The 
depth  must  be  3#  feet  or  4  feet  of  vertical  height,  3  foet 
wide  at  top,  and  2#  fset  wide  at  bottom.  The  small 
drains  vrill  run  into  it  at  a  right  angle  or  some  smaller 
incidence,  and  the  water  must  flow  into  a  body  of  ma- 
terials in  the  larger  drain  that  are  open  to  receive  it 
Where  stones  can  be  got,  the  best  provision  is  a  culvert 
of  about  a  foot  square,  built  with  sides  and  cover  of 
diraUe  workmanship.    The  depth  of  one  foot  of  broken 
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•tones  li  laid  over  the  caWeii,  in  inverted  grassy  turf 
coYers  the  stones,  and  the  loose  earth  is  leTelled  to  the 
top  of  the  ground*  In  alla?ial  countries,  ivhere  tilM  are 
used  for  the  purpose  of  draining,  the  culvert  is  formed 
by  placing  two  longitudinal  rows  of  large  tiles  made  for 
the  purpose,  which  are  covered  by  the  usual  fillings  of 
the  drains.  A  large  tile  is  turned  to  receive  each  small 
drain,  and  with  stones  an  opening  is  left  in  Uie  side  wall 
to  receive  the  water  from  the  small  tributary  drains, 
which  fall  a  few  inches  of  declivity  from  their  own  bot- 
tom to  the  large  drain.  This  declivity  ensures  a  free 
discharge  from  the  small  drains,  so  that  no  stoppage  can 
happen. 

Few  fields  of  drained  land  will  discharge  more  water 
than  can  be  contained  in  a  square  culvert  of  one  foot, 
and  when  the  large  drain  has  a  fall  to  keep  the  water 
running,  which  is  done  by  a  very  small  declivity.  The 
covered  drain  will  discharge  the  water  into  a  brook  or 
rivulet,  of  which  the  depth  must  freely  receive  the  water 
that  comes  to  be  admitted,  which  must  not  rise  shove 
the  top  of  the  culvert  of  stones  or  of  large  tiles.  Each 
trunk  drain  that  receives  water  must  be  fitted  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  contents  of  the  smaller  provi- 
sions of  draining.  The  whole  systematic  value  depends 
upon  this  aptitude  being  adjusted  and  continuously  up- 
held. Any  breaeh  destroys  the  connection,  and  makes  a 
hurtful  disruption.  In  every  case  a  declining  level  must 
be  got  and  maintained  throughout.  The  damage  ceases 
when  water  is  delivered  into  a  channel  into  which  no 
small  drains  are  discharged ;  the  course  may  then  be 
more  interrupted,  and  the  waters  move  more  slowly ; 
but  where  a  general  drainage  occurs,  every  point  must 
be  free  and  uninterrupted. 

In  many  cases  the  water  horn  the  small  drains,  after 
•scaping  from  the  orifices,  will  traverse,  before  reaching 
the  river,  all  the  intermediate  trunks  that  have  been 
mentioned — brooks  or  ritulets,  open  cut8,  and  covered 
drains.  The  last-mentioned  conductor  will  convey  the 
water  from  the  field  where  it  is  collected  by  the  under- 
drains,  and  discharge  it  into  an  open  cut  or  brook, 
which  may  Immediately  receive  an  adjacent  small  drain- 
age into  iU  current  The  formation  must  be  capable 
not  only  of  receiving  a  oollected  stream  of  water,  and 
conveying  it  along,  but  of  reducing  the  top  of  the  cur- 
rent below  the  level  of  the  adjacent  small  drainage,  to 
admit  the  contents  freelv  and  without  impediment.  It 
is  best  that  all  small  drainage  of  waters  be  collected  by 
a  covered  drain  or  open  cut,  and  discharged  by  one  mouth 
into  a  brook  or  rivulet.  The  covered  drain  being  firmly 
erected  no  derangement  can  happen,  and  there  is  only 
one  orifice  to  be  attended.  This  mouth  of  discharge 
must  have  every  free  outlet;  and  if  it  joins  the  receiving 
current  on  a  level,  the  direction  must  be  turned  to  the 
Une  of  the  main  stream,  and  join  it  at  a  sharp  angle.  In 
this  way  the  currents  are  joined  in  the  flowing  of  the 
waters,  and  no  pressure  is  exerted  wUch  can  stop  the 
continuation  of  the  moving  fluid.  When  a  brook  re- 
ceives the  contents  of  small  drains  throughout  the  whole 
course  from  the  mouth  of  covered  dr^ns  to  the  passage 
into  the  main  river,  the  importance  is  most  evident  tint 
the  trunk  affords  a  ready  acceptance  and  uninterrupted 
conveyance  to  the  collected  burdens,  which  must  not  be 
allowed  to  stagnate  or  lose  the  onward  progress.  When 
the  upper  poiidon  of  a  brook  in  its  course  is  a  receiving 
tmnk,  and  the  lower  part  a  conveyance  of  water,  the 
passage  of  the  fluid  will  be  less  regarded  in  the  latter 
part ;  the  stream  may  be  deeper,  and  the  movement 
•lower  and  more  sluggish.  A  depth  of  water  will  not 
•top  any  discharge  of  small  drains,  and  therefore  the 
course  may  be  less  regarded ;  but  in  the  upper  part, 
where  the  special  purpose  consists  in  the  trunk  receiving 
and  conveymg  water  from  the  under-drainage  of  wet 
lands,  a  most  vigilant  attention  must  be  exercised  to  keep 


the  current  of  water  in  constant  motion,  and  the  highest 
level  below  the  bottom  of  the  drains,  in  order  that  a 
firee  discliarge  be  secured  to  every  orifice  of  water.  This 
cliief  point  is  ever  to  be  pushed  forward  for  attention. 

The  drainer  who  knows  his  business,  on  having  deter- 
mined the  line  of  the  small  drains  of  any  ground  to  be 
perforated  by  cavities  below  the  surface,  will  seek  the 
lowest  point  or  points  to  which  the  collected  waters  will 
fall,  and  look  for  the  outlet  by  which  the  discharge  must 
issue.  Having  found  this  point,  the  examination  will 
proceed  along  the  rivulet  or  brook,  and  ascertain  the 
efficiency  of  these  trunks  to  receive  and  convey  the 
water ;  if  insufficient,  the  beds  mu&t  be  improved  as  be- 
fore directed ;  and  if  the  course  be  distant  from  the  point 
of  the  collected  waters,  an  artificial  open  cut  must  be 
made,  to  act  as  a  connecting  trunk.  When  a  cut  or 
brook,  or  any  secondary  channel  or  water,  reaches 
another  property  of  land,  and  finds  insufficient  out- 
let, that  property  must  provide  a  proper  discharge  for 
the  current,  and  transmit  the  water  that  comes  for  ad- 
mittance. Water  is  a  burden  that  must  be  received  from 
higher  grounds  bv  the  lower  situations,  and  conveyed 
over  the  extent  of  the  latter,  not  only  without  injury  to 
itself,  but  also  to  inflict  no  damage  on  the  property  from 
which  it  descends.  Every  landed  estate  incurs  this  re- 
sponsibility. 

Having  reached  the  main  outlet  by  which  the  collected 
waters  descend  from  the  small  drains  to  the  river  or 
chief  conveying  trunk,  the  examination  proceeds  along 
the  rivulet  or  brook,  observes  every  defect,  and  suggests 
the  remedy  by  marking  every  proper  position.  When 
the  river  is  reached,  beyond  which  no  inspection  is  re* 
quired,  the  level  of  that  receiving  trunk  is  accarately 
taken ;  and  if  the  backlying  country  is  flat,  the  spirit 
level  is  applied  to  denote  the  rise  of  every  progress  from 
the  river,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  descent  that  can  be  ob- 
tained. In  this  way  the  descent  is  traced  to  the  mouth  of  the 
covered  drain  which  discharges  the  collected  waters  of  the 
under,  drainsge,  and  the  cutting  of  each  excavation  accu- 
rately determined  along  the  whole  course.  The  downward 
proj^ress  from  the  highest-drained  lands  to  the  lowest 
receiving  trunk  observes  and  inspects  the  courses  of 
water  as  they  are  presented  to  view,  and  satisfies  the 
inquiry  of  necessary  outlets.  The  retracing  of  the  steps 
adjusts  every  connection  of  the  streams,  and  puts  the 
whole  arrangement  into  working  order. 

It  is  advantageous  that  the  trunk  dndnings  that  have 
been  mentioned  are  done  for  a  time  previous  to  the  exe- 
cution of  the  small  drainage  that  must  discharge  the  col- 
lected waters  into  the  channels  of  conveyance.  In  all 
situations  where  the  fall  that  can  be  got  does  not  amount 
to  a  descent  of  running  water,  but  barely  moving  or 
slightly  removed  from  stagnation,  the  previous  perform- 
ance of  the  trunk  drains  will  afford  an  inspection  of  the 
sufficiency  of  the  executions  for  the  intended  purposes. 
If  the  regular  descent  is  anywhere  interrupted,  and  a 
stoppage  is  perceived,  the  whole  line  of  conveysncemust 
be  again  very  accurately  surveyed,  and  the  levels  ascer- 
tained, by  what  means  and  in  what  places  the  remedy  is 
to  be  applied,  in  order  to  remove  the  deficiency  that  ex- 
ists, and  to  promote  the  intended  object.  Deepening  of 
the  beds  of  water-courses  can  only  be  done  in  summer, 
when  the  quantity  of  water  is  small  and  the  channel 
nearly  bare ;  hence  the  intervention  of  one  summer  at 
least  is  necessary  in  such  cases,  that  an  opportunity  may 
be  given  of  deepening  the  bed  of  any  brook,  rivulet,  or 
open  cut  that  has  been  seen  to  be  too  shallow  during  the 
floods  of  winter.  At  least  one  year  should  elapse  from 
the  execution  of  trunk  drains  to  the  performance  of  small 
drainage ;  and  both  purposes  being  done  in  summer,  a 
winter  wUl  intervene  to  show  the  capability  of  the  con- 
ducting channels,  and  the  rectification  can  be  performed 
dnrhig  the  summer  of  the  small  draining.    An  elevated 
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ground  of  nnder^draiiii  maj  not  be  any  waj  affected  by 
the  non-efllciencj  of  the  trunk  or  trunks;  the  stoppage 
may  not  reach  the  height  of  the  situation^  nor  be  large  to 
inflict  damage  anywhere.  But  in  many  situations  of 
sereral  fields  of  small  drainage  deliTering  the  contents 
into  open  cuts,  rivulets,  brooks,  and  even  into  rivers, 
the  least  degree  of  insufficiency  in  the  trunks  of  convey- 
ance will  rise  into  damage.  Tn  these  places  a  small  fault 
may  cause  a  large  damage,  and  spread  a  wide  devastation ; 
in  higher  situations  a  large  deficiency  may  do  little  hurt, 
or  none  at  all,  by  reason  of  the  circumstances  of  the  po* 
sition.    But  in  every  case  of  high  or  low  grounds,  of  flat 


or  elevated  positions ;  the  immediate  receiving  trunk  of 
the  small  drains  must  be  in  the  top  level  of  its  water, 
below  the  bottom  of  the  ramifications,  in  order  to  convey 
away  freely  the  discharged  contents.  If  the  current 
does  not  flow  from  the  orifices  in  a  purling  stream,  inj 
stagnation  must  not  rise  to  cause  a  reflui  into  the  imaU 
drains.  This  is  the  chief  accident  to  be  prevented,  and 
it  forms  the  main  purpose  of  trunk  drains.  The  atten- 
tion paid  to  it  is  equal  to  the  care  of  small  drainage,  and 
it  must  precede  any  operation  of  the  latter  Idnd.  The 
object  is  twofold^the  collected  water  is  received  and 
carried  away,  and  stagnations  are  removed. 


FORMATION   OF  AN   AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION   IN   ESSEX. 


A  meeting  of  the  committee  appelated  on  the  18th  of 
Deomber  to  contider  the  best  means  of  applying  the  £880 — 
part  of  the  turplus  snbicription  for  the  BoyalAgricaltural 
Boeiety's  Meeting  in  1856— to  the  advaneement  of  the  agricnl- 
tore  of  the  eonn^,  was  recently  held  at  the  Shire  Hall,  Chelmt- 
ford.  C.  Da  Cane,  Etq^  M.P.,  pretided ;  and  there  were  pre- 
sent—W.  M.  Tnffoell,  Esq..  Cotonel  Briae,  W.  F.  Hobba,  Etq., 
Mr.  J.  Clayden.  E.  Round,  Etq.,  J.  W.  P.  Watlington.  Esq., 
J.  O.  Parker,  Esq^  J.  S.  Thompson,  Esq. ;  Messrs.  Christy, 
R.  Baker,  K.  Viall,  BuneU,  Page,  &c 

The  Chairman  having  reed  a  letter  from  Sir  John  Tyrell, 
in  reply  to  an  invitation  to  attend,  and  another  from  Mr.  Gor- 
don Rebow,  exprestiog  their  approbation  of  the  propoaal  to 
eatabliih  a  connty  aociety,  aaid  he  thonght  it  would  be  unneces- 
sary for  him  to  make  any  lengthened  introductory  remarlia  on 
the  object  for  which  they  were  asiembled,  as  they  must  be  all 
aware  that  in  consequence  of  the  liberal  reiponae  made  by  the 
county  of  Eaaez  in  aid  of  the  great  meeting  of  1850,  a  anrplus 
fund  of  £540  remained.  At  a  meeting  of  the  general  com- 
mittee held  on  the  18th  of  December  hat,  it  waa  resolved, 
after  some  diaeuasion,  *'  that  the  aurplus  funds,  Ac^  altar  ap- 
plying £200  for  the  erection  of  a  pedestal  for  the  Sebaatopol 
gun,  m  the  High  Street  of  Chelmsford,  be  devoted  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  agriculture,  and  that  a  eommittee  be  formed  for 
carrjing  it  into  effect"  It  waa  also  resolved  that  a  number  of 
gentlemen  named  should  be  a  committee  for  carrying  out  that 
object.  As  chairman  of  that  eommittee,  up  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  meeting,  he  had  power  to  make  additions  to 
it,  and  accordingly  he  had  added  the  names  of  Mr.  T.  Kemble, 
Mr.  T.  B.  Western,  Mr.  Cornell,  Mr.  Mechi,  snd  Mr.  Perry 
WatUington.  Now  they  were  assembled  here  again  to  day,  to 
diacoss  and  decide  upon  the  application  of  the  surplus  of  4336 
to  agricultural  purposes ;  and  if  he  for  a  moment  thought 
there  was  likely  to  be  any  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  method 
of  applying  it,  he  might  be  inclined  to  leave  the  suggestive  part 
of  the  business  to  others,  and  ait  down ;  but  as  he  wss  in  hopes 
they  would  all  be  unanimoua,  and  believing  that  all  thair 
thoughta  ran  in  the  aame  channel,  he  ventured  to  take  the 
initiative,  and  to  stste  at  once  that  he  thought  the  possession  of 
this  sum,  oontribttted  fbr  an  sgricultursl  purpose,  presented 
them  with  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  institution  of  that 
which  wu  a  desideratum  in  the  county — an  agriciUtural  asso- 
ciation (Hear.)  Considering  the  aise  and  importance  of  the 
county,  the  high  rank  it  held  amongst  the  agricultural  counties 
of  Englsnd,  the  greet  names  to  be  found  amongst  its  sgricul- 
tursl men,  he  might  ssv  renowned  throughout  Eoglaod  for 
agricultural  and  practical  ikill,  he  thonght  an  aaaodation  of 
thia  kind  could  not  fail  to  be  a  great  boon  to  the  county  at 
large.  Of  course  it  would  not  be  his  province  to  enter  into 
the  details  of  such  an  association.  These  would  be  matters 
for  serious  consideration  on  subse<pentoocasions.  But  perhsps 
he  might  state  the  kind  of  aaacciatum  he  had  in  his  mind's  e>  e. 
It  was  founded  on  the  model  of  those  he  ssw  ettablished  and 
working  snccesa/ully  in  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  meetinx  once 
a-yesr  for  the  distribution  of  prises  for  sgricultursl  stock  sud 
implements,  and  such  other  brsnchea  of  sgriculture  st  might 
be  determined  on  by  the  committee.  He  also  thought  there 
waa  another  point  which  would  be  material  -that  was,  that  the 
annual  meetings  should  itinerate  to  the  different  towns  in  the 
county,  snch  towns  being  selected  ss  might  be  hereafter  named 


by  the  eommittee.  He  was  aware  that  objections  might  poi- 
sibly  he  urged  to  the  course  he  recommended  them  to  sdopt. 
It  might  be  urged  thst  the  experiment  hsd  been  tried,  snd  had 
failed ;  that  not  long  since  there  was  an  agricultursl  lociety  is 
this  neighbourhood,  which,  sfker  dragginc  on  a  Itngerisg 
existence  for  a  few  yeara,  died  a  natural  death.  Bnt  be  wosld 
ssy  to  those  who  adduced  this  argument  thst  14  yens  sgo 
and  the  present  time  were  two  very  different  periods  is  the 
sgriculture  of  the  county.  We  had  witnessed  greet  chsages- 
great  progieu  had  been  made ;  snd  in  nothing  had  this  taken 
place  more  than  in  the  agriculture  of  the  United  Kiogdom. 
Therefore  he  would  hope  that  an  agricultural  aaaodation,  eita- 
bliahed  at  the  preaent  period  on  the  baais  named,  would  ncet 
a  very  different  fate  from  that  of  ita  predeceasor,  and  woold 
probably  eojoy  a  long  and  prosperous  csreer  of  genersl  ntihty 
(cheers).  There  was,  however,  another  objection  of  s  oiors 
serious  character— that  the  establishment  of  one  grsnd  eoos^ 
association  might  have  the  effect  of  checking  the  esrccr  sad 
crampinc  the  means  of  the  numerous  Labourers'  Friend  Soos- 
ties  established  throughout  the  county,  and  now  pursuing  m 
useful  a  course.  He  should  be  losth  to  recommend  a  plsn  that 
would  in  any  way  retard  the  career  of  those  sodetiei,  oonvuieed 
ss  he  was  of  the  great  practical  good  they  effected  amoagit 
the  labouriog  daaaes ;  but  he  thought  by  confining  themielrei 
in  this  gfreat  society  to  the  branches  of  agriculture  he  had  men- 
tioned, and  steering  desr  of  those  branches  of  bntbsndry 
which  it  was  the  province  of  the  Labourers'  Friend  Sodetiei  to 
foster  and  promote,  they  should  indirectly,  if  not  directly,  tm- 
fer  on  them  s  great  benefit ;  for  the  higher  the  perfection  th^ 
arrived  at  in  agricultural  implements,  the  greater  would  be  tse 
demand  for  well-akilled  labour,  and  the  more  would  be  valsea 
that  induatry  and  aobriety  amongat  the  labouring  clasiei 
which  it  was  their  object  to  promote  (Hear).  Snch  was  an  oat- 
line  of  the  acheme  he  proposed  to  them,  and  he  ahould  be  bap^ 
to  recdve  their  anggeationa,  aaaured  that  at  whatever  end  they 
arrived,  it  would  be  crediuble  to  themaelves  as  s  cominitte^ 
and  condndve  to  the  cause  of  agriculture  in  general  i^^i' 
Mr.  J.  Clavdin  (of  Littlebury)  aaid  he  came  from* 
distant  part  of  the  county,  and  having  taken  psios  to 
inquire  the  feeling  upon  toe  subject  in  bis  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
thoughttbere  was  a  prospect  of  fiur  and  continued  sappon 
for  an  association  of  this  kind,  and  if  well  formed  it  wooia 
certainly  be  likely  to  succeed.  They  had  had  in  t^eir  <w- 
trict  a  good  society,  which  was  certainly  defunct,  but  i» 
machinery  still  remained,  to  promote  the  object  of  sn 
aAociation  of  this  kind.  Much,  however,  would  depwid  on 
the  support  of  the  landed  proprietors ;  and  he  wo^!^  !!£ 
gest  that  they  issue  »  few  circulars,  canvau  the  dinercnt 
districts  of  the  county,  and  adjourn  to  March,  wb^  i^ 
should  be  seen  what  support  they  were  likely  to  i««**^ 
for  they  would  require  a  tolerably  good  sum,  £500  or  Aow 
a-year  he  should  say,  to  support  an  association  of  this  Jumu 
If  the  proposition  met  the  support  of  .the  Undowncrs,  w 
farmers,  he  believed,  would  respond  to  it  beartilji anano 
earnestly  wished  to  see  it  carried  out.  Perhaps  ^***.'J.^ 
not  so  much  a  breeding  county  as  some  others ;  but  ^^^i 
and  store  stock  united  he  thought  they  might  h*ve  s  g<w 
show,  and  a  good  sodety ;  he  should  say,  let  it  not  he  w« 
circumscribed  ( Hear).  He  moved  *•  That  the  surplus  toDa 
of  £336,  arising  from  the  subscriptions  to  the  mecungw 
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tbe  Rojral  Agrieultunl  Societr,  at  Chelmsford,  in  1856,  be 
applied  to  the  formation  of  a  County  Agricaltoral  Associ- 
mtion,  for  the  aid  and  advancement  of  agriculture,  and  the 
promotion  of  enterprise  and  emulation  amongst  the  owners 
and  occupiers  of  land.** 

Mr.  It.  Baker  said  be  had  great  pleasure  in  seconding 
the  motion ;  he  felt  that  Essex  iras  standing  tu  behind 
other  counties  in  regard  to  agricultural  societies  at  the 
present  moment.  They  had  had  one  at  Chelmsford,  one  at 
Colchester,  and  one  at  Saffron  Walden,  all  flourishing  for  a 
time ;  but  it  happened  with  local  societies  that  after  a  time 
competition  ceased  ( Hear).  Therefore  travelling  from  town 
to  town  would  perhaps  be  the  best  mode  of  embracing  the 
stock  of  the  whole  county.  Still  he  thought  there  should 
not  be  more  than  three  or  four  towns  at  which  the  meetings 
should  be  held,  for  transporting  stock  was  an  expensive 
concern,  and  the  places  selected  should  be  those  most  con- 
Tenient  for  the  railwav,  or  thev  would  find  their  shows 
would  be  deficient  The  benefits  of  these  societies  on  a 
large  scale  had  been  and  were  fully  appreciated;  those 
little  societies  prepared  the  way  for  larger  ones ;  and  thus 
the  shows  of  the  society  would  prepare  the  county  better 
for  the  Royal  Agricultural  Meetmg  (Hear).  The  details, 
however,  of  the  association  would  be  matters  for  serious 
consideration;  but  let  them  once  establish  the  principle, 
and  the  details  would  follow,  and  he  believed  they  should 
go  on  successfully. 

The  Chaiam  AN  put  the  resolution,  and  it  was  adopted 
unanimously. 

Colonel  Brisb  said  be  did  not  think  there  was  much  differ- 
enee  of  opinion  ss  to  the  objects  for  which  ihey  were  met,  and 
he  was  hsppy  to  think  there  was  to  be  an  association  of  this 
kind  establisbed,  Essex  having  men  eminent  in  sgriculture 
throughoat  the  kingdom,  who  would  give  them  the  benefit  of 
their  experienee  and  atiility.  The  asaodatioo,  he  believed, 
would  be  the  means  of  promoting  to  a  great  extent  the  sgri- 
enltuie  of  the  county ;  nor  did  be  think,  after  the  sppropriate 
observations  of  the  chairman,  that  it  would  interfere  with  the 
Labourers'  Friend  Societies;  whilst  it  being  an  itinerating 
association,  going  from  place  to  plsce  in  the  county,  would  in- 
stil a  little  competition  into  til  parties  (Hear,  hear).  He 
thought  a  subscription  onght  to  be  opened  at  once,  and  that 
the  matter  ihonld  be  left  till  they  ascertained  the  opinion  of 
the  county  on  the  sulqect.    B[e  moved — 

"  That  a  meeting  of  the  assoelatlon  be  held  annaallj  at  such 
towns  in  this  coanty  as  may  hareaftar  be  named,  for  the  ezhi- 
bitioa  of  stoek  and  Implementi,  and  Ihe  distribution  of  prises  in 
those  and  such  other  branches  of  agriculture  as  maj  hereafter 
be  determined  upon  bj  the  committee." 

Mr.  W.  FiSHsm  Hobbs  asid  he  was  glad  to  find  that  the 
view  he  took  of  this  matter  on  a  former  occasion  had  met  with 
the  unanimous  approbation  of  this  meeting;  he  must  also  ex- 
press his  satisfaction  at  the  observations  of  the  chairman  in 
opening  the  meeting,  which  he  had  no  doubt  would  have  the 
approbation  of  the  landed  proprietors  and  the  tenant  farmers 
of  the  eounty  geneially.  Ilie  remarks  of  Mr.  Clsyden  and 
Mr.  Baker  proved  the  feelings  of  the  farmers  on  the  subieet, 
sad  he  would  reiterate  their  statements  as  to  the  feeling  of  the 
agriculturists  in  his  own  neighbourhood.  His  object,  however, 
in  rising  was  to  suggest  thst  they  should  not  bind  themselves 
as  to  where  they  should  go  in  different  years.  Let  them  admit 
the  principle  of  itinerating,  but  he  shoidd  rather  suggest  that 
the  towns  should  be  left  to  invite  the  society ;  not  that  they 
should  ask  the  towns  to  allow  them  to  hold  their  meetings  there. 
With  this  underttsnding,  he  should  be  hsppy  to  second  tbe 
resolution.  Before,  however,  they  eould  get  the  society  in 
working  order  there  was  a  great  deal  that  was  required  to  be 
done,  and  mueh  would  depend  on  the  intelligence  and  activity 
of  the  secretary  (Hear,  hear).  He  must  be  a  men  known  to, 
and  mixing  op  with,  the  agriculturists,  so  as  to  be  at  all  times 
able  to  communicate  with  them  and  solicit  their  subscriptions. 
They  wonld  also  require  a  good  working  committee,  not  a  large 
one,  for  the  purpoae  of  framing  tbe  rules  of  the  society ;  and 
it  would  be  necesssry  to  meet  day  after  day  before  anything 
oould  be  prepared  for  the  general  meeting.  It  was  a  question, 
too,  whether  there  should  be  one  general  meeting  or  two  in 
the  year.  They  had  tried  both  in  this  county,  and  sometimes 
th^  had  succeeded  and  sometimes  not.  There  bad  been  a 
spring  meeting  for  store  animals  and  the  sale  of  wool,  and 
then  at  Christmas  a  fat  stock  show.    He  thought  at  first  thqr 


had  better  not  attempt  too  much ;  they  should  have  a  good 
meeting  once  a  year,  either  in  May  or  June,  or  perhaps  in 
September,  when  they  could  have  an  annual  ploughing  match 
and  a  show  of  good  roots,  and  where  seed  com  would  be  ex« 
hibited  and  competed  for.  He  thought  Mr.  Baker  would 
sgree  that,  as  to  seed  com  and  roots,  they  had  not  the  compe* 
tition  they  uied  to  have.  There  were  other  points,  too,  not 
nsually  taken  up  by  societies  of  this  descnption,  which  he 
thought  might  be  dealt  with  in  a  manner  beneficial  to  agri- 
culture. 

The  resolution  was  put,  and  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Fbrrt  Watlington  moved — 

**That  the  Society  consist  of  president  (to  be  dected 
annuslly),  vice-presidents,  a  committee  (of  which  the  vice- 
presidents  shall  be  ex  officio  members),  and  members :  and 
that  a  yearly  subscription  of  five  gumeas  entitles  a  subscriber 
to  the  rank  of  vice-president,  and  of  half-apguinea  andnpwards 
to  become  a  member  of  the  assodstion." 
He  was  no  practical  agriculturist  himself,  but  he  had  taken 
some  interest  in  the  various  Labourera'  Friend  Societies^  and 
he  felt  no  fear  at  all  thst  such  an  institution  as  had  been 
suggested  to-day  would  do  any  injury  to  these  societies  in  the 
dilEerent  localities  (Hear).  In  a  grand  society  of  this  sort, 
carried  out  in  the  way  which  had  been  stated,  he  saw  nothing 
that  eould  interfiere  with  them. 

Mr.  J.  Cheistt,  Jan.,  seconded  the  reidlotion,  which  was 
adopted. 

Mr.  W.  M.  TuFNBLL  said  he  thought  there  could  be  no 
poesible  doubt  that  an  agricnltoral  society,  based  on  such 
principles  as  would  eommand  universal  support,  must  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  county.  He  confessed  that  whatever  mis- 
givings he  might  have  had  on  the  subject,  they,  had  been  very 
mueh  removed  by  tbe  feeling  he  had  heard  expressed  to^lay 
(Hear),  and  he  was  quite  sure  the  best  way  of  promoting  the 
succcM  of  sudi  an  association  would  be  by  all  putting  their 
shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  baring  a  long  puU  together  (cheers). 
He  was  glad  to  aee  present  gentlemen  of  great  practical 
character  in  agriculture  fiom  all  parts  of  the  county,  as  this 
was  more  satisfactory  than  if  they  were  all  firom  one  locality ; 
and  he  thought  they  should  take  such  measures  m  were  neces- 
ssry to  prevent  by  their  subicriptions  the  society  falling  into 
deny.  Mr.  Claydea,  who  waa  as  well  qualified  to  give  an 
opinion  as  any  man  in  the  county,  said  they  must  have  £500 
to  support  such  a  society,  and  therefore  he  was  glad  to  see 
the  subscriptions  had  been  fixed  at  half-a-guinea,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  be  the  opinion  of  practical  men  they  should  thus 
obtain  a  larger  sum  than  if  it  were  double  the  amount.  With 
respect  to  Mr.  Hobbs's  observation  as  to  the  time  of  holding 
the  meeting,  he  did  not  irish  to  criticise  that  gentleman,  but 
he  thought  they  should  take  tbe  most  popular  feature  in  the 
agricultural  field,  and  then  there  would  he  a  Isrge  show  of  fat 
stock.  Therefore  he  should  like  to  see  the  meeting  fixed  at  a 
time  when  the  largest  quantity  of  fkt  stock  would  be  brought 
together.    He  moved— 

"  That  the  Chairman  be  requested  to  write  to  gentlemen  in 
various  parts  of  the  eounty,  asking  for  their  individual  co- 
operation with  the  association,  and  requesting  that  they  will 
ascertain  what  support  will  be  given  to  the  establishment  <tf 
such  an  association  by  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land  in 
their  own  immediate  neighbourhood ;  and  that  Mr.  Burrell  be 
invited  to  act  under  this  committee  until  such  a  time  as  a 
regular  secretary  be  appointed." 

Mr.  J.  O.  Paekbb  said,  as  to  the  small  societies,  the  causa 
of  their  failure  had  been  pointed  at ;  the  petty  jealousies  of 
these  societies  had  led  to  their  failure,  but  here  they  took  a 
large  field  and  aimed  at  great  results.  He  looked  on  these 
societies  as  following  in  the  steps  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  their  objects  being  to  confer  some  benefits  on  agri- 
culture ;  and  he  would  rather  not  see  any  fat  stock,  for  breed- 
ing was  the  great  object,  and  he  believed  Essex  was  growing 
into  its  place  as  a  breeding  county.  In  a  remote  part  of  thia 
county  the  other  day  he  saw  some  good  home-bred  stock 
stalled,  a  fine  home  bred  bull  in  a  comer  of  the  yard,  petted 
by  the  occupier,  and  a  number  of  home-bred  animals  on  the 
farm.  Tois  showed  what  was  doing ;  and  he  thought  that 
they  ought  to  promote  the  breeding  of  stoek  on  the  Essex 
fimns,  and  that  as  a  society  they  should  have  nothing  to  do 
with  a  ploughing  match  or  a  wool  fair,  or  anything  of  that 
sort.  If  ttmy  introduced  anything  connected  with  the 
labouers,  they  should  trench  on  the  objects  of  those  local 
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feodttiei,  whkh  thty  Wore  to  tnlSou  not  to  infriiig«  on. 
(Hear). 

Mr.  Clatdbn  siid  he  thoaght  tht  Utter  end  of  May 
would  be  the  beat  time  for  holding  the  meeting,  and  he  thould 
tay  put  breeding  ttoek  in  the  first  rank ;  but  at  that  period 
of  the  year  mneh  fkt  atOek  had  often  been  hdd  orer,  the 
weather  wu  not  too  hot,  and  they  would  no  doubt  hate  a 
good  show  of  fat  ttoek  at  that  tine. 

Mr.  FiBHBE  HoBBS  eaUed  attention  to  the  importance  of 
holding  out  encooragement  to  the  production  of  good  agrienl- 
tural  implementa,  Eiaez  had  a  number  of  amall  implement- 
makeit  ai  well  at  large,  and  they  weie  riling  up  year  by  year, 
having,  through  the  mectinga  of  the  Royal  Agricohural  Society, 
an  opportunity  of  eompeting  with  the  lemthan  makera. 

Mr.  R.  Bakbe  eoula  not  but  think  aomething  might  be  done 
for  the  agrieultural  labonren,  that  they  might  nave  aomething 
for  the  priae-man  recommended  by  eaeh  loeal  Society.  He 
thought  the  greateit  encouragement  ahould  be  glren  to  neat 


Btock  and  aheep.  If  they  had  the  maetiBg  itt  tiM  auaMtt  tkigr 
would  hate  but  Uttle  fat  atodk,  if  in  winter  but  litHe  bfeedinff 
•tock  ;  but  in  Biay  they  would  hate  anffieient  fat  atook  to  gi«« 
eclal  to  the  show,  though  they  eould  not  expoet  a  great  qnas- 
tity.  The  great  object,  howeter,  ahonld  be  the  improtMient 
of  breeding  atock.  In  the  old  Society  he  broocht  the  aobjeot 
of  breeding  before  the  eommittee,  for  it  that  tme  he  had  net 
aeen  a  ealf  weaned  in  the  county ;  now  breeding  waa  earriod 
en  to  aome  exteot,and  if  they  introduced  a  good  bread,  and  good 
ahort-homa  were  spread  oterthe  county,  they  wonkl  aooa  no 
a  different  atate  of  Eaaex  breeding. 
The  reaolntion  wu  carried. 

A  genoal  committee  con  aiating  of  atxty  infloential  gentto- 
menwaa  appointed. 

Thanks  were  toted  to  the  Chairman,  which  Mr.  Du  Cakc 
acknowledged;  and  the  meeting  adfoumed  to  Friday,  the  26th 
of  February. 


THE    TRADE    AND    COMMERCE    OF    CHICAGO    IN    1867. 


We  again  atail  onraeltei  of  the  Informatioii  for- 
warded us  by  the  commercial  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  Press,  in  his  Sixth  Annual  Retiew  of  the 
Trade  and  Commerce  of  Chicago  for  the  Year  1857.  A 
year  of  more  than  ordinary  calamity,  in  which  some  of 
the  old  and  wealthy  cities  on  the  Atlantic  aeaboard  hate 
been  obliged  to  succumb  to  the  financial  crisis,  but  that 
has  left  this  city  of  Chicago,  which  is  only  the  growth  of 
the  past  dozen  years,  as  sound  as  eter  in  its  commercial 
relations,    and    with  «    tigour   and  elasticity  which 

Promises  to  be  equal  to  any  and  etery  emergency, 
'rue  it  is  that  the  trade  of  Chicago,  being  dependent 
on  the  produce  of  the  surrounding  agricultiual  country, 
poured  into  its  atores  and  warehouses  along  three  lhoQ« 
sand  miles  of  iron  road,  was  on  a  more  solid  basis  than 
many  of  those  other  cities  which  bore  the  traces  of  the  late 
eommeroial  ruin.  Still,  we  were  prepared  to  aee  in  its 
returns  symptoms  of  the  general  stajyrnation  in  trade  ) 
while  we  find  the  fact  to  be,  that  the  prudence  displayed 
by  the  bankers  and  traders  of  Chicago,  aided  by  their 
solid  capital — the  accumulations  of  the  energy  and  suc- 
cessful commerce  of  the  last  twelte  years — has  preserted 
her  credit,  and  enabled  her  to  acbiete  a  commanding 
position  amongst  her  sister-cities  of  the  Union.  The 
report  says : 

*^  Though  some  of  our  country  banks  were  forced  to  dose 
their  doors,  and  all  the  banks  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin, 
except  the  Marine  and  the  Chicago  Banks  of  this  city — 
which,  to  their  honour  be  it  said,  paid  the  coin  on  demand 
for  all  their  issues-^ virtually  suspended  specie  payments, 
yet  our  bankers  received  at  par  the  bills  ot  all  the  country 
banks*  and  thus  saved  the  business  of  the  city  from 
utter  stagnation  and  ruin.  The  position  which  our  bankers 
assumed  towards  our  business  men,  and  that  of  business 
men  towards  each  other,  was  not  one  of  hostility,  but 
of  mutual  forbearance  and  support;  and  never,  in  commer- 
cial as  well  as  in  all  other  matters,  was  the  motto  more 
beautifully  illustrated-—*  In  union  there  is  strength.'  " 

The  consequence  of  this  *'  anion"  waa  that,  during 
the  worst  weeks  of  the  panic,  the  shipments  of  wheat 
were  one  hundred  thousand  bushels  per  day,  and  of  all 
cereals  averaged  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  bushels. 
By  a  reference  to  the  commercial  tables,  we  find  that 
the  exports  last  year,  in  spite  of  the  low  prices  which 
pretailed,  have  not  materially  fallen  of.  They  hate 
exported  more  wheat,  packed  more  beef,  and  ^pped 
more  cattle  than  in  the  pretious  season ;  and  a  large 
surplus  Is  reported  in  the  country  for  this  (the  coming) 
season's  business.  The  prospects  of  this  year  are  stated 
to  be  suoh  as  will  f^r  outstrip  that  of  any  pretious  one. 

The  grain  trade  of  1857  has  been  aotite,  and,  contrary 
to  all  expeotationi  shows  bat  a  tery  slight  falUng-off  as 


compared  with  1856,  and  an  increase  oter  1855,  Grain 
is  the  most  important  branch  of  the  trade  of  Chicago. 
The  receipts  in  the  year  1857  was  21,856,306 
bushels  :  this  shows  an  adtance  oter  1855,  which  waa 
only  20,487,953  bushels,  yet  1857  wanted  about 
3,000,000  bushels  of  being  as  large  as  1856.  Th«  ship- 
ments of  grain  and  tfour,  reduced  to  its  eqmtalent  in 
wheat,  was,  for  1857, 18,032,768  bushels,  or  2,818.618 
bushels  less  than  those  shipped  in  1856 ;  but  it  is 
2,000,000  oter  the  quantity  shipped  in  1855.  Tbeae 
numbers  giTO  the  general  totals  of  all  cereals ;  but  if  wa 
look  at  the  great  staples  (wheat  and  flour),  we  find  that 
the  increase  of  shipments  of  1857  is  over  that  of  1856. 
Thus,  of  wheat  they  exported  9,485,052  bushels ;  or, 
1,147,632  bushels  more  than  in  1856,  and  3,286,897 
bushels  more  than  1855.  In  flour  likewise  there  b  the 
large  increase  of  40,000  barrels  more  shipped  than  in 
1856,  the  numbers  being,  for  1857,  259,648  barrels. 

The  proviaion  trade  of  1857  shows  also  an  important 
increase  oter  1856 ;  the  number  of  cattle  slaughtered 
in  the  past  year  being  19,127,  or  4,000  oter  1856.  It 
is  stated  that  before  the  scarcity  of  money  occurred,  the 
packers  calculated  on  30,000  bead  as  being  the  quantity 
required.  The  quantity  of  lite  cattle  shipped  waa 
25,000,  or  3,000  oter  the  business  of  the  previous  year. 

The  figures  given  abote  will  show  our  readers  the  im- 
portance and  the  rising  position  of  this  tast  grain  empo- 
num.  The  grain  trade  of  this  prairie  city,  and  ita  rise 
and  progress,  to  those  who  hate  seen  it  in  its  infancy, 
appear  a  miracle.  In  1838  it  commenced  by  the  ship- 
ment of  39  bags  of  wheat.  In  1857  (not  twenty  years) 
it  has  attained  the  magnitude  of  oter  20,000,000  boshels 
of  all  kinds  of  grain.  Yet  this  is  as  nothing  to  what  the 
position  of  Chicago  promises  at  its  full  and  future  dere- 
lopment.  It  is  yet  but  in  its  infancy.  From  ita  situa- 
tion — **  the  key  and  natural  outlet  of  the  great  north- 
west*'— it  must  become  the  mightiest  interior  commercial 
port  of  America.  As  the  railwaya  creep  up  still  more 
north  and  west,  so  will  the  trade  of  Chicago  increase, 
and  that  from  the  actual  produoera  of  the  soil ;  ao  that 
to  the  merchants  of  the  old  world  it  most  become  the 
cheapest  and  best  supplied  market.  The  retiewer 
proudly  says — 

"  The  grain  trade  of  Chicago,  it  must  be  remembered,  too, 
in  this  connection,  hss  a  much  brighter  future  than  most 
people  dream  of.  As  a  mere  depdt  for  the  grain  trade  of 
the  East,  Chicago  will  not  long  remain.  The  markets  of 
Liverpool,  Glssgow,  Hamburgh,  and  the  whole  Continent  of 
Europe  are  fed  by  us ;  and  it  is  not  natural  to  suppose  that 
we  will  remain  an  inland  port  when  a  canal  of  about  fifty  milea 
in  length  will,  carry  our  ships  of  a  thousand  tons  burthen 
laden  with  grain  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  thenoe  into  the 
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broad  waten  of  the  Atlantic.  No;  Cbicago^the  commercial 
emporium  of  the  entire  Northwest— will,  before  many  yean, 
be  placed  in  as  direct  oommnnieation  with  Liverpool,  Havre, 
and  Glasgow,  as  New  York  now  is.  When  this  shall  hare 
been  accomplished— when  our  railroads  have  reached  the 
valleys  of  the  Missouri,  the  Platte*  the  Big  Sionz,  and  the 
Ked  River  of  the  North— then  will  the  grain  trade  of  Chicago 
begin  to  shape  itself  into  a  legitimate  magnitade  and  im- 
portance." 

The  following  receipts  of  floor  and  grain,  with  the 
shipments  for  the  fbor  past  years,  will  show  the  import- 
ance of  this  city  as  a  primary  grain  port : 

1854.  1855.          1856.  1857. 

Wheat,  bosh..  8,038,955  7,635.097    8.767.780  10,554.761 

Com 7.490.758  8,582^7  11.888,898  7.409.180 

Oats 4.193.886  S.947,187    2,319.897  1,707.246 

Rye    85,961  68,068         45.707  87.911 

Barley    ....      201,764  801.805       128,457  127.689 


Total ....  15,011.540  17.284.648  28.050,219    19,886,586 
Flourintowheat  792,875    1.208.810    1,624,605      1,969,670 


Total ....  15,804,423  20,487,953  84,674,824    21,850,206 

The  foUowing  is  a  table  showing  the  shipments  for  the  past 
four  years : 

Shipments  of  all  leindt  of  Grain,  during  the  past  Four  Years, 

1854.  1855.          1856.  1857. 

Wheat,  bush..  3,306.725  6.208.155    8.337.420  9.485.052 

Com 6,837.899  7.617,625  11.129,668  6,814.615 

OaU 8,229.987  1,899.538    1.014,547  416,778 

Rye    41.157  19,818              609 

Bariey    ....      148.421  92.082         19,051  17.993 


Total ....  12.364.185  16,816.718  20.501.276    16,784,438 
Flourinto  wheat  538,1 35       817.095    1,081,945      1,298,240 


Total ....  12,902,320  16,633,813  21,583,221    18,032,678 

One  thing  only  is  wanted  to  crown  Chicago  as  the 
greatest  port  of  America ;  that  is,  a  ship  canal.  What 
arc  its  merchants  and  traders  about,  that  the  project  is 
not  undertaken?  The  St.  Lawrence  is  the  natural 
outlet  to  the  world — a  ship  canal  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
would  complete  the  fortunes  of  all  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  Chicago.  Is  there  no  company  to  be  formed 
to  carry  out  this  work  ?  By  the  Georgian  ;  Bay  and 
Toronto  is  the  best  route.  If  this  were  accomplished 
we  could  join  the  reviewer  in  asking—'*  What  will  its 
future  be  ?"  and  answer — **  What  Nature  by  the  com- 
manding position  she  gives  Chicago  has  destined."  To 
the  norUi-west  are  the  lovely  valley  of  the  Saskatchewan 
and  the  Red  River  of  the  north.  Illinois,  Iowa,  and 
Wisconsin  are  but  new  countries  half  developed  ;  while 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Minesota  have  but  yet  com- 
menced an  existence.  Ten  years  ago  what  were  they  ? 
Ten  years  hence  what  will  they  be  ?  The  completion  of 
a  ship-canal  from  Chicago  to  the  St.  Lawrence  would 
answer  both  questions,  and  open  to  the  old  world  a 
greater  and  cheaper  source  of  supply  of  human  food 
than  we  can  now  even  dream  of,  and  that  in  a  diiect  line 
of  transit  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer. 


ADULTERATION  OF  FLOUR.— At  the  Castle  of  Extttr, 
on  Friday,  before  a  fall  bench  of  county  magistrates,  John 
Manley,  a  miller  of  Erwiek.  near  Exeter,  was  eharged  with 
having  mixed  atom  with  bis  flour  for  the  purposes  of  stle.  A 
large  piece  of  alum,  weighing;  a  hundred  ponndf,  and  some 
sprouted  wheat  and  oats  with  small  bits  of  alum  in  them, 
were  produced.  The  latter  had  been  seised  whilst  in  process 
of  being  ground  into  flour.  The  defendant  pleaded  guUty, 
but  said  that  he  had  adopted  the  practice  of  nuxiog  only  six 


ounces  of  alum  with  every  sack  of  flour,  in  ignorance  of  the 
law.  The  wheat  seised  had  been  imported  from  America.  It 
was  dark  and  sprouted  ;  and  in  oidtt  that  the  baker  might 
make  the  bread  rise  and  be  able  to  "  draw  the  batch,"  it  was 
necessary  to  mix  a  small  quantity  of  alum  with  it.  He  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  selling  the  flour  produesd  firom  this  mix- 
ture as  "  seconds,"  and  when  it  was  made  into  bread  his  fan^y 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  eating  it.  The  bench  convicted  de- 
fendant in  the  penalty  of  £20  and  costs. 


ENGLISH  &  FOREIGN  CORN  MEASURES, 
AND  IRISH  CORN  WEIGHTS. 

^e  English  value  corn  by  measure,  the  Irish  by  weight. 
The  former  use  a  measure  cslled  a  quarter,  oontainiBg  64  im- 
perial gallons ;  the  latter  use  a  weight  called  a  barrel,  which  for 
wheat  contains  20  stones,  for  oats  14  stones,  and  for  barley 
16  stones,  each  stone  14  lbs.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  no 
exact  relation  does  exist  between  the  English  meuure  and  the 
Irish  weight;  a  practieal  approxissatien,  however,  is  obtaiaed, 
by  weighmg  a  quarter  of  wheat  of  medium  character,  which  ia 
actually  found  to  be  480  lbs.  avoirdupois.  lu  the  same  man- 
ner a  quarter  of  medium  oats  is  found  to  be  828  Ibi.  avoirdu- 
pois, and  a  quarter  of  medium  barley  416  lbs.  avoirdupois. 
By  this  means  we  reduce  an  Eoglish  quarter  of  wheat,  oats, 
or  barley,  to  barrels  of  wheat  of  20  stones  to  the  barrel, 
to  barrels  of  oats  of  14  stones  to  the  bsrre),  and  to  barrels  of 
bsrley  of  16  stones  to  the  barrel,  respectively,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing table,  in  which  quarters  of  wheat  are  turned  into  barrels  of 
wheat,  quarters  of  osts  into  barrels  of  oatf,  and  quarters  of 
bsrley  into  barrels  of  barley  :— 
Bog.  qr. 


of  wheat.        Wheat. 


Oatf. 


Barley. 


oats,  or 

barley,     brl.  st  lb.      brl.  st.  lb.       brl.  st.  lb. 

1  «      1  14  4  or      1  9  6  or       1  13  10 

2^3  8  8=8  4  12=      8  11  6 

8=52  12  =504=       5  92 

4=6  17  2=6  9  10=7  6  12 

5=8  116=852^9  48 

6  =    10  5  10  =    10  0  8  =     11  2  4 

7  =  12  0  0  =  11  10  0  =  13  0  0 
8=  13  14  4=  13  5  6 ->  14  13  10 
9  =  15  8  8  -=i  15  0  12  »  16  11  6 

10  =-  17  2  12  =  16  10  4  =  18  9  2 

100  =  171  8  8  =  167  4  12=  185  11  6 

From  an  inspection  of  this  tshle,  it  appears  7  quarters  of 
wheat  are  equal  to  12  barrels  of  wheat,  7  quarters  of  oats  to  1 1 
barrels  and  10  stone  of  oats,  and  7  quarters  of  barley  to  13 
barrels  of  barley. 

The  French  value  corn  by  the  heetolitre,  which  is  a  measure 
eontainiog  2  bushels  8  pecks  and  1  pint  imperial  measure.  By 
this  hectolitre  com  is  principally  bought  and  sold  on  the  Con- 
tinent. Three  hectolitres  make  1  English  quarter  of  coro,  and 
2  gallons  and  3  pints  over.  According  to  the  principles  be- 
fore enuBciated,  a  heetolitre  of  medium  wheat  ia  equal  to  11 
atonea  and  12  lbs.  avoirdupois,  or  to  half  a  barrel  1  stone  and 
12  lbs.  of  wheat.  A  hectolitre  of  oats  weighs  8  stone  and  1  lb. 
avoirdupois,  and  a  hectolitre  of  barley  weighs  10  stone  and  4  lbs. 
avoirdupois.  By  this  mesne  we  reduce  hectolitres  of  wheat, 
oats,  or  barley,  to  English  quarters,  into  Irish  barrels  of  wheat 
of  20  stones  to  the  barrel,  barrels  of  oats  of  14  stones  to  the 
barrel,  and  barrels  of  barley  of  16  stones  to  the  barrel,  as  in 
the  following  table  :— 

Hecto-  Wheat.  Oats.  Barley. 

Utre.  qr.  bh.  pk.  pt     br.   st  lb.      br.   st.  lb.    br.  st.  lb. 

1=028    1=0  11  12  =0    8    1:^0  10    4 

5=1     535=2  19    4=2  12    5=38    6 

10-3    3    2  10  =    6  18    9  =    6  10  10  =-    6    6  12 

100  =  84    4    2    4  =  59    5  10  =  57    9    2  =  64    4    8 

l^OTB.— A  Scotch  boll  is  equal  to  6  bushels,  therefore  4 
Scotch  bolls  are  equal  to  8  Engliah  quarters. — PurdoH*s  Irish 
Farmers'  and  Qardenert^  Almanac, 
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PURCHASES     OF     IMPROVED     STOCK, 
EMPEROR    OF    THE     FRENCH. 


BY     THE 


However  deeply  we  may  feel  for  what  has  befallen 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  we  cannot  bat  rejoice  that  an 
all-wise  Providence  has  so  carefally  watched  over  him, 
and  preserved  to  his  country  one,  who  hasoertaioly  dis- 
played no  ordinary  power  or  perception  as  the 
governor  of  so  great  a  people.  So  much  has  been 
said  and  written  on  the  late  dastardly  attack, 
that  it  scarcely  comes  within  the  pale  of  our  duties 
to  enter  further  into  this  painful  subject— beyond 
the  expression  of  our  Arm  belief  of  there  being 
scarcely  an  Englishman  who  does  not  sympathise  with 
us  in  our  Joy  at  Napoleon's  dellverence. 

Happily  for  ourselves  and  our  readers,  we  can  turn 
to  a  more  pleasing  picture.  When  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  paid  a  -visit  to  our  shores,  and  became  the 
gaests  of  Queen  Victoria,  they  were  naturally  enough 
made  acquainted  with  the  course  of  English  farm- 
ing, as  practised  not  only  on  the  Royal  Farms  at 
Windsor,  but  also  at  Osborne,  and  where  the  most  ap- 
proved agricultural  Implements  and  machinery 
of  this  country  were  exhibited  before  them, 
and  the  finest  specimens  of  stock  also  brought 
specially  under  their  notice. ,  The  Emperor  of 
the  French,  with  that  ability  which  Is  admitted  to 
bo  so  characteristic  of  him,  has  now  resolved  to 
apply  himself  to  such  a  course  of  proceeding, 
as  shall,  in  an  agricultural  poiLt  of  view,  be 
most  likely  to  prove  of  the  greatest  advan- 
tage to  his  own  people.  In  furtherance  of 
this  object  we  have  within  this  day  or  so  had  the  op- 
portunity of  making  an  inspection  of  a  fine  collection 
of  Bhort-homs,  selected  with  great  care  and  judgment, 
by  Mr.  Wilson,  who,  as  many  of  our  readers  are  aware, 
has  under  his  care  the  royal  farms  at  Windsor.  We 
were  gratified  to  learn  that,  in  the  purchase  of  this 
stock,  together  with  some  South  Down  Sheep  firom  the 
Duke  or  Richmond  and  Mr.  Jonas  Webb,  Mr.  Wilson 
has  met  with  the  greatest  possible  liberality  on  the 
part  of  breeders  generally,  and  that  every  possible 
facility  was  afforded  him  in  carrying  out  the  instruc- 
tions he  had  received  from  the  Emperor.  We  trust 
that  the  great  national  object  sought  to  be  attained 
herein  may,  for  the  benefit  of  France,  be  in  this  wise 
fully  accomplished,  and  that  our  neighbours  may 
ultimately  possess  themselves  of  a  breed  which  cer- 
tahily  takes  the  very  highest  rank  in  our  own  country. 

The  stock  now  about  leaving  England  has  been  in 
course  of  collection  for  some  time  past  It  contains 
specimens  from  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
breeders,  from  whose  sorts  we  doubt  not  ere  long  as 


fine  a  herd  will  be  reared  in  France  as  must  gradually 
lead  to  the  general  establishment  of  the  breed.  It 
would  be  invidious  to  mention  specially  the  name  of 
any  particular  breeder  where  all  have  co-operated  so 
handsomely  with  Bdr.  Wilson  in  carrying  out  so  useful 
an  object — increasing  the  food  of  the  people.  The 
stock  going  out  will  be  located  at  the  modd-iiurms  of 
St.  Cloud  and  Versailles.  They  will  be  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Knowles,  the  agent  of  Captain  Gunter.  His 
convoy  is  thus  registered: 

COWS  AND  HEIFERS. 
Veani ..  Bought  of  Mr.  B.  Liwion 

Iris   Lord  HOI 

Golden  Drop. Mr.  Torr 

Elcguit Sir  C.  Tempest 

Harp VisoountHiU 

Sylltbab  Mr.  Fawket 

Alma Colonel  Kingscott 

Heresy Viscount  Hill 

Memorandum  ........  Mr.  Torr 

BaaetDineer  Sir  C.  Tempest 

Queen  Flower Mr  Torr 

Maid  of  Lorn   Mr.  Fawket 

Lidy  Gertldine Mr.  Fawket 

Victoria Mr.  ILLiwson 

Lady  Amelia Mr.  J.Wood 

LsdyAnna Mr.  J.  Wood 

The  Brown  Kerchief   ••  Mr.  FSvkes 

Ellen  8rd Mr.  J.  Emmenon 

Janetla  4th Mr.  J.  Robinson 

Juice Mr.  J.  Robinson 

Winter  Nells   Mr.  J.  Robinson 

Camellia Mr.T.  Chrisp 

Sweet  Vaentine  ......   Mr.  Torr 

Summer  Son Mr.  Torr 

Eugenie    Cdonel  Towndey 

Autumn  Rose  ••......   Captain  Gunter 

Millicent Lord  Feversham 

Clara • ••  Mr.Thompson 

BULLS. 

Prince  Alfred  Hired  of  Mr.  R.  Booth 

Master  Butterfly  4th  ••  Colonel  Towndey 

CALVES. 
In  addition,  there  are  eight  calves  the  produce  of  some  of  the 
cows  mentioned  above. 

Prince  Alfred  has  been  used  at  the  Home  Farm, 
Windsor.  Master  Butterfly  4th  is  a  son  of  the  re- 
nowned Master  Butterfly  (sold  for  1,200  guineas),  and 
from  a  daughter  of  Colonel  Towneley's  celebrated  cow, 
Beauty,  the  winner  of  the  first  prlae  at  the  Lincoln 
Show  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society. 
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A    STATE    OF    TRANSITION. 


The  stoam-plongh  woald  appear  to  be  nearer  a 
realiiation  than  many  might  suppose.  The  Salisbury 
ftdlorea  are  already  forgotten,  or  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained. Mr.  Smith,  of  Woolston,  has  now,  it  is  said, 
upwards  of  thirty  of  his  implements  in  use.  Mr. 
Fowler  still  continaes  to  work  by  contract;  while  Mr. 
Romidne  is  in  better  heart  than  ever  as  to  the  sue- 
eess  of  his  scheme.  The  great  test  of  such  a  process 
is  becoming  practicably  susceptible  of  an  iq>plication. 
There  is  to  be  economy  in  every  possible  way— a  saving 
of  money,  labour,  and  time.  The  work,  too,  is  to 
be  better  done,  and  the  results  proportionately  g^ter. 
Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Mechi,  or  Mr.  Fowler  wiU  either  of 
them  teeti^  to  a  quarter  more  per  acre,  where  steam- 
power  has  superseded  that  of  horses.  The  improve- 
ments of  late  have  been,  in  fkct,  so  striking,  that  we 
are  told  to  look  upon  the  experiment  as  accomplished. 
Mr.  Smith  has  sold  his  cart  horses,  and  talks  not  only 
of  what  he  himself,  but  what  his  <<  brother  fiurmers," 
are  dohig.  Mr.  Fowler  is  yet  more  decisive  in  his 
dicta :— >'*  as  fiir  as  steam-ploughing  was  concerned,  he 
eonsidered  his  task  done." 

In  a  matter  of  this  kind  we  look  more  especially  to 
"the  latest  intelligence;"  and  this  certainly  goes  far 
to  support  Mr.  Fowler  in  what  he  here  asserts.  His 
more  recent  trial  at  Stirling  was  unquestionably  a 
-very  triumphant  one,  backed  as  it  was  by  the  full 
premium  of  the  Highland  Society.  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Woolston,  again,  offers  us  proof  of  equally  high  dia- 
meter, although  coming,  perhaps  fortonately,  throngh 
less  public  channels.  Gentlemen  who  have  worked 
his  plan,  not  for  an  hour  or  two  on  a  show  day,  but  on 
their  own  farms  and  with  their  own  men,  volunteer 
him  testimonials  of  its  practical  efficiency.  Bven  be- 
yond ibis  the  two  most  fiunous  of  all  our  plough- 
makers  are  directly  concerned  in  this  new  branch  of 
business.  The  Ransomes  have  Mr.  Fowler's  inven- 
tion in  their  keeping ;  and  the  Howards  are  manufiic- 
turing  Mr.  Smith's  implements. 

There  must  be  something  in  this ;  and  both  landlord 
and  tenant  may  look  to  it  a  little  closer  than  they 
hitherto  have  done.  Of  course  it  would  never  do  for  a 
tenant  to  be  engsging  in  every  new  speculation  brought 
out  for  his  benefit,  or  in  trying  every  experiment  fSor 
that  of  other  people.  We  beUeve  that,  as  fkr  not  only 
as  regards  useful,  but  even  promising  discoveries,  the 
fkrmers  have  of  late  years  quite  done  their  share  of  the 
*good  work.  It  is  a  serious  matter,  however,  to  ask  a 
man  to  give  four  or  five  hundred  pounds  for  a  piece  of 
machinery,  or  to  lay  out  five-and-twenty  or  thirty 
pounds  an  acre  in  putting  his  land  in  order,  before  he 
is  quite  sure  that  either  process  may  answer.  This  has 
been  the  case  with  our  agriculturists.  They  have  not 
treated  the  many  plans  for  ploughing  by  steam 
with  neglect  or  indifference,  but  have  simply  waited  for 
something  really  practical  and  serviceable.  It  is  only 
within  the  last  few  months  that  such  a  consummation 
has  been  arrived  at. 

Indeed,  we  never  remember  to  have  seen  the  subject 
so  boldly  heitd  as  it  was  at  the  recent  meeting  at  the 
Society  of  Arts.  With  one  notable  exception,  there  was 
not  a  speaker  but  who  looked  on  ploughing  by  steam  as 
very  near  its  realiiation.  The  occasion  was  the  reading 
of  a  paper  by  Mr.  Algernon  Clarke,  that  we  give  in  full 
dsewhm.  Himself  somewhat  of  an  enthusiast  in  the 
cause,  Mr.  Clarke  still  scarcely  appeared  to  the  advan- 
tage he  might  have  done.  Hi^essay,  in  short,  was  written 


and  sent  in  a  year  since.  His  able  summary  or  history 
of  the  different  processes  for  applying  steam  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil  had  consequently  been  very  much  antt- 
dpatod — amongst  others,  in  our  own  columns.  His 
suggestions  for  improving  the  mont  successful  of  these 
inventions  shared  much  the  same  fate — as  in  the 
instance  of  Fowler's  plough,  they  have  already  been 
acted  on.  Neverthdess  the  paper  will  always  have  4 
value,  as  the  impartial  summing  up  of  one  who  unites 
something  of  the  mechanic's  taste  and  skill  with  the 
education  and  the  habits  of  the  fanner.  Mr.  Clarke 
concluded  by  siibmittiog  a  plan  of  his  own.  However 
this  may  succeed,  it  shows  the  soundness  of  his  deduc- 
tions that  the  very  amendments  he  would  propose  have 
been  adopted.  Mr.  Clarke  could  scarcely  have  desired 
a  higher  compliment. 

The  discussion  that  ensued  should  have  been  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  the  season.  The  meeting  em- 
braced all  the  component  parts  for  such  a  purpose.  As 
we  expected,  from  the  time  fixed  there  was  scarcely  a 
tenant-fiurmer  present,  although  many  far  better  pre- 
pared to  speak  to  the  point.  There  was  Mr.  Fowler  to 
answer  for  his  plough,  and  Mr.  Smith  for  his.  There  wu 
Mr.  Romaine  to  tell  what  he  was  doing,  and  Mr.  Halkett 
to  dedare  what  he  wished  to  do.  There  was  Mr.  Boydell 
to  offer  his  aid;  Messrs.  Ransome  and  Howard  to  keep 
the  amateurs  straight  and  &ir;  and  Mr.  Mechi  to 
prove  what  cart-horses  cost,  and  steam-plonghiuff  hmd 
done.  Unfortunately  only  three  or  four  of  these  had  a 
hearinff.  The  discussion  opened  vrith  the  reading  of  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Garrett,  who  "  felt  little  improvement 
had  been  made  in  the  art  by  any  of  the  methods  during 
the  last  two  years,"  and  who  consequently  still  inclined 
to  an  undeveloped  scheme  of  his  own  for  a  steam  dig- 
ger I  Then  Mr.  Mechi  dwelt  on  the  marked  superiority 
of  ploughing  by  steam': — "There  was  a  diffbrence  in 
the  crop  of  wheat  of  at  least  a  quarter  per  acre  in 
its  &vour."  The  excellence  of  Fowler's  work,  the 
money  (upwards  of  ten  thousand  pounds)  spent  in  per- 
fecting Romaine's  machine,  and  the  advantage  of  fork- 
digoging,  formed  tlie  chief  features  in  the  ex-sheriff's 
address.  Mr.  Ransome,  also,  bore  testimony  to  the 
results  of  Fowler's  method  of  ploughing ;  the  supe- 
riority of  the  spade  to  the  plough,  and  the  damage 
done  by  the  horses'  feet  He  was  followed  in  turn  1^ 
a  Mr.  Newton,  who  declared  himself  ''  not  a  practical 
agriculturist,"  and  who  did  not  appear  to  be  a  practi- 
cal mechanic.  He  might  well  have  left  the  dis- 
cussion to  those  so  much  better  qualified  to  carry 
it  on.  Mr.  Fowler  ''ventured  to  say  the  system 
he  had  introduced  was  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. There  could  be  no  question  that  it  wu 
really  a  practical  plan,  inasmuch  as  it  performed 
the  ploughing  at  half  the  cost  of  horse-power,  and  the 
work  was  better  done.  Seven  acres  of  sandy  soil  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ipswich,  ploughed  by  steam, 
had  a  yield  of  a  quarter  per  acre  more  in  crop."  After 
admitting  the  superiority  of  hand  spade  cultivation 
over  even  steam  ploughing,  and  bearing  witness  to 
what  Mr.  Boydell  had  done  for  steam  traction,  Mr. 
Fowler  asked,  *'  Who  was  to  try  all  these  experi- 
ments ?  Were  the  inventors  to  bear  the  whole  brunt 
of  that  which  was  in  fkct  a  national  benefit  ?  The 
landlords  hitherto  had  done  little.  The  Royal  Agri^ 
cuUural  Society  had  given  no  hdp.  He  could  only 
state  that  the  trial  of  his  system  at  Salisbury  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  place   on   a  steep  hill,   resembling 
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the  roof  of  a  house,  and  the  deeiaion  arrived  at  was 
that  the  eteam  plough  would  not  answer.  Notwith- 
standing all  this,  he  was  prepared  to  prove  that  he 
could  plough  at  half  the  cost  of  horse  power.  It  was 
plain  they  would  get  no  asslstanca  ftQva,  the  public  ov 
lh>m  the  landed  proprietors,  who  woald,  after  all, 
derive  the  greatest  benefits  in  the  improved  rental  of 
their  estates.  As  fbr  as  steam  ploughing  was  eon* 
cemed,  he  considered  his  task  was  done ;  but  it  was  for 
snch  men  as  Messrs.  Romalne  and  Boydell  to  carry 
their  experiments  further  in  another  direction,  and  he 
was  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  pnbHc  at  large  oaght 
to  help  them  in  tbehr  work.*^ 

Mr.  Smitii,  of  Woobton,  in  answer  to  this,  would 
receive  no  aid— neither  from  a  society  nor  an  individual 
— but  stand  or  fall  on  his  own  merits.  Mr.  Smith's 
Speech,  which  promised  at  first  to  be  amosing  enongfa, 
ended  by  becoming  insoflbrably  tediona.    With  an  un- 


pardonable want  of  discretion  he  &irly  talked  his 
audience  out  of  the  room ;  and  when  he  came  to 
reading  long  letters  in  his  own  favour,  the  eflbct  pro- 
duced was  precisely  almilar  to  that  of  reading  the  Riot 
Act—'*  tha  crowd  at  once  diapersed"  We  regret  thla 
the  more,  aa  Mr.  Boydell,  Mr.  Bomaine,  and  Mr. 
Halkett  ahould  all  have  had  the  opportunity,  and 
were  alt,  we  believe,  prepared  to  aay  something.  The 
Society,  however,  has  a  very  exaellent  rule  of  deelng 
the  proceedhiga  at  ten  o'clock ;  and  at  a  fbw  minntes 
past  that  hour  Mr.  Fairbum  left  the  diair,  with  Mr. 
Smith  still,  of  course,  in  pogeeaeion. 

As  the  Chairman  himself  said,  we  are  now  clearly 
^  in  a  state  of  transition  as  regnrda  the  cultivation  of 
the  aoH  ;•'  while  the  result  of  this  meeting  would  point 
to  the  more  eeneral  Introduction  of  steam  power  In 
this  wise :— The  union  of  the  common  portable  fkrm 
engine  wKh  either  Fowler^  or  Smitli'ssysten. 


ROYAL    AemeULTUllAL    SaOIlTT     OF    EHOLANi>. 


A  MoirvBLT  CoinrotL  was  heU  on  Wedtteaday,  Ifao 
9krd  of  Vebvnary  :  preseat.  Lord  Bnuraao,  Pt^erident, 
iu  the  Chair ;  Lord  douthanpton.  Lord  Portman,  Lord 
Feverakam,  Right  Hon.  the  Speaker,  Hon.  WHIiaBa 
Oeorge  Cavendish,  M.P.,  Sir  Watkin  W.  Wyma,  Bart., 
M.F.,  Sir  Arohihdd  K.  Maodonahi,  Bart,  Sir  John  Y. 
B.  Jobnatooe,  Bart.,  M.F.,  Mr.  Dyke  AclUnd,  Mr. 
Baymood  Barker,  Mr.  Barnett,  Mr.  Barthropp,  Mr. 
Bramaton,  M.P.,  Mr.  Bfaadreth,  Mr.  Caldwell,  Colonel 
ChaUoner,  Mr.  Drooe^  BIr.  Brandteth  CKbbs,  Mr. 
Hanond,  Mr.  Fbher  Hobba,  Bfr.  James  Howard,  Mr. 
Hada»n  (CaaUeacre),  Mr.  Jonas,  Mr.  Lawes,  Mr.  Law- 
rence, Mr.  Milward,  Mr.  Fain,  Mr.  Pope,  Bfr.  SiYll- 
fant,  Mr.  Robert  Smith,  BCr.  Banka  Stanhope,  M.P., 
Mr.  Thompaon,  Mr.  Torr,  Colonel  Towneley,  Mr. 
Tamer  (Barton),  Profeaaor  Way,  Mr.  Jonn  Webb, 
and  Mr.  Wilson  (Stowlaogtoft) 

The  Rev.  Henry  John  IngUby,  of  Ripley  Castle, 
Yorkshire ;  and  the  Rev.  Archer  Clivs,  of  Whitfield^ 
Herefordabire,  were  elected  govemoca  of  the  Society. 

The  following  new  members  ware  elected : 
Aatbory,  John  Steadmao»  Ooltoa  Hooi^  Milviols  StaOk 
Bares.  Oeorgs,  BlackkaU  BaU^  WickbaairMarkaa. 
Buibel,  Cbrittopber.  Hindertoo,  Neaton,  Chealiira. 
Butterfield,  Rev.  O.  B.  B.,  Great  Collega-itreet,  Weatoiinafev. 
Craoe,  Jamea,  Shrawardine,  Shropahire. 
Dariet,  D.  R.,  Mere  Old  Hall,  Kniitsfbrd,  Cheabrre. 
Bodwdl,  Joseph,  Manor  Farm.  Long  Creadon,  Tbame. 
QoQld,  John,  Hyde  Hall,  Dentoo,  Lraeathire. 
Graotham,  Stepbeo,  Paragno,  New  Kent-road,  Sasrey. 
Uoyd,  John,  Bdaiae^  Uanpstead,  MiddlaMK 
Malcolm,  Mattbew,  Maooe  Hoom^  Kioafeoo,  Warwickshifla. 
Meame,  Percy  B ,  Solaatreet  Hoiii%  Fevaediiaai,  Eenti, 
lllorrii^  John.  Fully,  Shrewabury. 

Paxton,  Robert.  Marab  Farm,  Lower.  WwehaQdaa,  Aylaabx. 
Paddock,  Heazy,  The  Treocb,  ElleMnere,  Sbropabire. 
Ptel,  Edmund,  Bryn-y-Pyta,  Wrexham,  Beobighshixe. 
6backletoD,  John.  Leeds,  Yorkshire. 
Smith,  Michael,  Cefo,  Isla,  Usk,  Monmoatbafaire. 
Thomss,  Rev.  Jiewis,  St  Hilary,  Cowbridge,  Glamornn. 
Thomaa^  Thomaa,  St  Hilary,  Cowbridge,  OtemorgaiMhiie. 
Warner,  Chailes  Borham,  Jewia-cieaeeot,  Aldgato,  Txmdon. 
WiUiams.  Rev.  Bdn.  Turbarville,  Monot  Belam,  Chapatow. 
Yilliera,  Hon.  Fied.  W.  C,  SoUy  Hall»  Northamptonahim. 

FiNAHOBs.— Bir«  ftayaaond  Barker,  Chairman  of  the 
FInanoo  Conmittae,  pveaanted  the  report  on  the 
aoconnta  of  the  Sootety,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
the  ovrrent  cash-balanoe  in  the  hands  of  die  bankera 
waa  jNfi4.  Bo  laid  om  the  table  tho  nsnal  qoartariy 
Maasaaeatforthe  Intenaation  of  tftemMBbeia,  andM^ 


poiM  that  liiOMthoiMe»  at  Chaster  had  tnonHtad 
lacheqaer  Boads  lo  the amoont of  £1.800  (payaMeoA 
the  Sib  May  Mat),  as  their  aaiHilhatioa  tewarda  tha 
ezpenaea  of  the  Cheater  Meelhifr  i»  Adf  aaai.  Tka 
CoanoU  oedsredv  agrssably  wMh  the  reoomaaemdaHea  of 
the  oommittee,  that  a  ehroobr  leltar  sboiMboadikesaed 
lo  anch  oMBabers  wi  th#  Saoiefty  as  were  in  avsaar  9i 
Inefr  svOeonptiOBw 

EorroaaHiP  or  JotrinrAX.— Bfr.  fliompaon,  Chaftr- 

maa  of  the  Jonmal  Committee,  preaented  the  fbUowinf 

report,  wMoh  was  adopted  by  the  ConncH : 

1.  That  the  Cooaeil  be  reoooMnended  to  appoint  a  paid 

Editor,  but  that  the  Joamal  be  published,  as  bithertd^ 

under  the  goiaral  aupenntendence  of  the  Aranud  Coat* 

Btttae. 

9.  That  the  Juamal  CoonnitCae,  er  sneh  etharCiimaillln 

a»  the  Cenaell  amy  appoiat,  ba  reqneata*  to^mak^  aneh 

hainiy  a»  Mirili  enable  tham  So  mpere  tolte  aait  BaaatUy 

Ckiuaeil  the aaaaaof  aoaw  eempalaal  paaaoQ  or  paiaaaa 

toaadertakathedaliaaof  Bditor;  aadalaotemporttha 

amount  of  salary  whioh  they  thaak  adeqaate  Id  tha  bb* 

qfiiramenta  of  thaofica. 

On  tba  ayHiaa  oC  the  Bif  fat  Hoa.  tha  Speakac, 

aeeopdad  by  Mr.  Jodss^  tha  vary  cordial  and  palafiil 

thaoka  of  tha  Coaaett  were  aoted  lo  Mr.  Tbonpeooi 

Mr.  Df  iM  AAlaad,  and  Ma.  Wnn  Hoakyaa*  for  the 

auanev  in  whioh  they  bad  peHbrmed  tha  labeaioaa  aad 

sesponsibia  offioo  of  Joiat-EdUora  of  ikm  JonmaL 

CoivavLTiN*  CBBKiav.'-Sir  JohalT.  Bi  Johasteaa, 

Barl.,  BLP.;  ChalmaDof  tiia  Sped 

miatea  appoiotad  at  tha  pravioas  Coaaoii, 

(bttowing  aeport,  whieb  waaalso  adopaadt 

1.  That  the  fixed  aafaur  of  £900  per  anama  hitberlD 

|{2veB  to  Frofhasor  Waj  be  given  vskfaoaS  alfeeratioa 

to  tha  person  who  ahaU  be  sdeoted  to  iU  the  vanaat 

poet  of  Uonanlting  Chemiatto  the  Societf«  foe  whioh 

ne  will  be  eiq>eeted  to  make  aaalyaea  for  membaaai 

on  terms  approved  by  the  Chemical  Committee  ;  to 

give  three  lectorea  annually,  if  called  upon  ao  to  do ; 

and  to  attend  the  meetinrs  of  the  Council  whenever 

required.    Also,  that  £200  per  annum,  allotted  to 

specific  subjects  of  investigation,  be,  as  heretofore, 

onered  in   tiie   first  instance  to  the  Consnltm|f 

Chemist. 

9.  That  Dr.  Angnatas-Voeleker.  Frofesser  of  Chamiatvy 

to  the  Royal  Agrioultuml  Cdlege  at  Cisenceeler, 

be  reooHMoendedv  to  fill  the  vacant  peal  of  Coa^ 

anlting  Chemiat  to  the  Royal  A^neoltoial  Sooiety 

of  Enghmd* 
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the  Oenera!  Cbetter  Cmninlttee,  made  reports,  nid  en- 
tered into  detailed  Btatements  eonneeted  with  the 
arrengements  of  the  Soclety't  enttiin|  Chester  meetib|^, 
to  be  held  in  the  week  eoaBmendDf  Monday,  tiie  19th 
of  Jul?  next.  Those  details  had  refefeoee  obitfljr  to  the 
requbite  inquiriea  to  be  instituted,  and  reports  to  be 
made  to  the  Moothly  Council  in  March  by  the  General 
Committee,  ia  conference  with  the  Local  Committee,  on 
the  aecomoftodation  afforded  at  Chester  for  a  dinner  of  the 
Society,  and  on  the  plan  to  be  adopted  for  the  show* 
.  yard  tabse^oently  to  the  personal  Inspeelion  and  report 
of  Mr.  Manning.  The  ConnoU  adopted  the  reOommen* 
d'ition  of  the  oommittts,  fonnded  on  Mr.  Brandreth 
Oibbs's  report,  on  the  purehase  of  wheat  and  barley  in 
the  straw,  fior  the  trials  of  naehlnery,  and  the  selection 
of  land  fisr  the  trial  of  the  ateass-cnltivators.  They 
also  ordered  that  a  olanse  shonld  be  introdneed  into  the 
Prise-sheets,  stating  that  all  oertiaoales  reeeifod  afkar 
the  1st  May  fur  implenients,  &o.,  and  the  let  Jnne  far 
Uto  stock,  shonld  not  be  aooepted,  bnt  retnroed  to 
their  respective  aenders«  The  Secretary  reported  that 
the  pHndpal  Railway  Cosspanies  bad  signified  their 
willingness  to  grant  the  sane  concessions  in  fsronr  of 
the  Society's  Exhibition  at  the  Cheater  Meeting,  as  on 
the  occ  ision  of  former  eonntry  meetings. 

PotTLTnT.SHOw.^Oo  the  motion  of  Lord  Portmtn, 
neconded  by  Mr.  Qeorge  Turner,  the  resolution  was 
passed  (of  which  Mr.  Mil  ward  had  giren  notice),  that 
there  shonld  be  no  Show  of  Poultry  st  the  Country 
Meetings  of  the  Society  sfter  the  current  year. 

MsifBEn  or  CotTNCiL.— On  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Geoffe  Turner,  seconded  by  Mr.  Dyke  Acland,  Colonel 
the  Hon.  Alexander  Nt-lson  Hood,  of  Cumberland  Lodge, 
lVind«or,  waa  elected  one  of  the  General  Members  of 
Conneil,  to  supply  the  vacancy  created  by  the  transfier 
of  Viicount  Evertley  to  the  class  of  Vice-President. 

Stanoino  CoMifitTBas.— The  standing  committees 
for  the  year  were  appointed. 

FaRNCH  Show  of  Houskb  and  Cattli. — The 
Earl  of  CUrrndon  transmitted  to  the  Council  a  copy  of 
the  note  addressed  to  him  by  the  French  Ambassador, 
enclosing  copies  of  a  notice  issued  by  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  hating  reference  to  an  intended  meeting  to  be 
held  at  Alen^on  from  ihe  17th  to  the  20th  of  May  next, 
for  the  exhitntion  of  horses  and  cattle,  with  the  view  to 
the  improvement  of  tht-ir  several  breeds.  This  show 
will  be  confined  to  snimaU  bred  in  the  district,  and  the 
property,  for  three  months  previously,  of  the  exhibitors* 

Caso  or  MBKTINOS.—Mr.  Frere  transmitted  a  form 
of  card  of  meetings*  which  be  snggested  should  be  an- 
nually forwarded  to  every  governer  and  member  of  the 
Society  not  in  arrear  of  subscription. 

Wbbklt  Mbbtinos.— Mr.  Morton  tranamitted*  on 
the  part  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Oardeners*  Chronicle, 
an  appltestion  for  reporters  to  attend  the  weekly 
meetings. 

The  eonsideralioa  of  IheBS  tw«  oMsmnaiontlOBB  was 
postponed. 

Tne  Conneil  adjovmii  to  the  lOth  kisk 

A  weekly  Council  was  held  on  Wednesday,  lOlh  of 
February :  present,  Colonel  Challoner,  trustee,  in  the 
chair;  Hon.  C'lonel  Hood,  Mr.  Alcock,  M.P..  Mr. 
Raymond  Barker,  Mr.  H.  B.  Raymond  Barhef,  Br. 
Cnmpe,  Mr.  Bent,  M.P.,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Fisher  Robbsy 
Mr.  Tull,  and  Professor  Way. 

Commottications  were  received — 1.  From  Professor 
Hsrtstein,  of  Bonn,  enquiring  the  present  state  of  pub-* 
lie  opinion  in  Eot^land  respecting  the  application  of 
liquid  manure;  S.  From  Dr.  Lyon  Play  fair,  asking 
for  information  on  tlie  subject  of  wool ;  3.  From  the 
Minister  Of  Agrlcultiire  of  Fraaen,  a  coBectioD,  on  the 


part  of  the  QoTamment,  of  agricnltoml  works  pub* 
fished  in  his  department  since  the  former  collection 
presented  to  the  Society  three  years  ago;  4.  An  appli- 
tion  iW>m  the  Mexican  Company  for  a  collection  of 
seeds,  which  the  Council  refetred  to  Messrs.  Thomas 
Gibbs&Co.,  the  seedsmen  to  the  Society;  6.  From 
Mr.  Bandel,  of  Baltimore,  specimens  of  bis  Wyandotte 
Prolifle  Indian  Com,  grown  from  seed  obtained  from 
the  Wyandotte  Indians  in  1808 ;  with  a  speeltten  of 
the  stem  raised  fh>m  a  single  ffrain.— Mr.  Alcock, 
M  P.,  called  the  attention  of  the  Council  to  the  ndtnn. 
tares  which  he  thought  Mr«  Halkett's  system  of  land* 
cultivation  might  probably  be  Ibnnd  to  posseai  oft  fus 
ther  inquiry  and  experience  of  its  eapnbilitiee* 

The  Council  adjourned  orer  Aah-WedMaday  lo  th« 
94th  of  February. 


BATH   AND    WEST  OP  ENGLAND 

SOCIETY 

FOR  THB  ENOOtTRAGBMSNT  OF  AGRICtJLTtntl, 

TAB  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES,  AND  COMMBRCB. 

A  naaMroQsly<'Sttended  meeting  of  the  Council  ef  this  So- 
ciety wts  held  St  Waghorn's  Railway  Hotel,  TSanton,  Ctt 
Stturday  Isst,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Oourteasy  fai  the  ehilr. 

Thb  Caroif*  MBBTiifo,  1858.— Mr.  Johw  Winni* 
OOMBB,  the  Dirsetor  of  tbe  Snew-Yard,  leperlsd  that  the  Be> 
ce«ury  aetiets  had  besn  iisaed  in? itang  Saadsss  far  saUssiay 
the  Show- Yard,  sad  tUo  for  aopplyiog  the  dioaer  sad  re> 
fresbmeats  ia  connection  with  the  fortheomiag  msetiog  st 
Cardiff. 

TfiB  BabnstaplB  MBBtlNfl,  18S9.  —  A  depetation 
from  BaraitAple,  coniittiog  of  Lord  Viscouat  Ebrinrton, 
F.  Maondsr,  Etq.  (Mayor),  and  Messst.  Avery,  Har- 
ris,  Gilbert,  and  Lsogdoe,  waited  upeo  the  Ceeneil, 
and  tepressnted  that  the  loeal  ceaBlttse  foriMd  §9t 
iaritiog  the  Bath  and  West  of  Bogfaad  Society  te  that  town 
nest  year  had  obtaiaed  sabssriptioBS  to  the  reeoired  sainnS 
(£iM)0),  aad,  in  sMitieu  te  tbat  awn,  the  deputation  were  pre- 
pared te  gaaranles  oa  the  part  of  the  iobabitaata  a  large 
number  of  apeeial  pnsea  for  loeal  parpoica  out  ef  the  surplos 
funds.  Tse  depauttoa  elicited  froai  tee  Coaaeil  ioformation 
as  to  the  nature  sod  extent  of  tbe  groaad  tbat  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  aite  of  the  ihow-yardand  the  trial  fielda  ;  and 
the  Couuctl  nomiaated  a  aub> committee  to  visit  Bsrnattple  on 
Thuraday,  the  25th  Of  February,  to  confer  with  the  local  com- 
mittee en  the  sawnni  ef  seooannedatioa  offered,  and  to  iaapeel 
the  sites. 

Nbw  MBMVBBB.—Bcir.  W.  Besfsr,  CewhrMge,  Ohnaeib 
gaa  j  Meaacs.  R.  T.  Orawahey,  CyriDa  Casda^  Merthyr  T>d* 
vil;  O.  F.  WalliaM,  TregidlMP,  OornwsU)  U.  T.  Smiih^ 
Derouport  j  F.  P»tl%  Alphiugtoa^  I>ivea  i  G.  Radmore^  Tbor- 
verlOB,Defon;  J.  Beaviaa,  Dorcbealer ;  W.  Partridge,  DaU 
Tcrton ;  W.  Uobbs,Leoblade,  Oleuesater ;  E.  Spender,  Manor 
Mead,  Flymontb;  G.  May,  Modbury,  Devon;  T.  Stronr, 
Dunchideoek;  W.  Farraot,  Wellington;  Fred  8barlaod»J. 
Collier,  J.  Knowlman.  J.  BtOom,  Vf.  Steet,  CnlmitoA;  J. 
Doble,  Buckhmd  St.  Mary;  J.  F.  Matthew,  HeBsyodL 


CURE  FOR  COLIO  IN  8HERP« 

SiB,— Wnl  you  snow  ms  a  smalt  spaea  in  your  tOumnt, 
that  I  may  comnranicste  to  yoar  sgrieultnral  iwcfers  the  fel- 
lowitti(  particulsra  r 

I  bare  a  number  ersbesp  MMinff  en  Swede  famlpewMI 
snihsy.  An  nnMuBI  mtmtm  bsflag  hssu  attssted  wKh 
oeiie,aad  every  osaa  psering  lital,  1  detetsrined  lotry  Hw 
MtowiBi  re^edlrt  "TSa  diope  ef  Issisuaw^  tsn  dSMS  el 
ssesnes  ef  peppermiat,  one  tea  apssnfal  el  the  spiriU  oftm* 
pontine,  and  one  table-apeeaful  ef  sweet  ett.**  1  hove  ia  ao 
instance  found  this  (ail  to  produce  a  core  within  a  eoonle  of 
hourv,  although  Ibe  sheep  have  been  perfectly  paralyaoi  and 
unable  to  stand. 

I  ahall  be  rlsd  if  fhll  soggeation  *odd  pMlB  dtmtS 
end   I  remain,  your  obedient  lerraat;  J.  F. 

t2 
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THE    PRESENT    PRICE  OF  CORN. 

The  prices  of  agricultural  produce  vary  more  than 
those  of  any  other  description  of  natural  productions. 
Price  and  value  being  two  distinct  results — the  first 
having  relation  to  the  amount  produced  at  market — 
the  second  to  the  cost  of  production. 

The  rapid  decline  in  the  prices  of  grain,  meat,  and 
iarm  produce  of  this  country  at  the  present  moment 
are  not  dependent  either  upon  our  home  production  or 
consumption^  or  upon  both  conjointly ;  but  rather  upon 
large  importations,  and  the  checking  the  ordinary  trans- 
actions of  merchants,  manufocturers,  and  traders  at  one 
and  the  same  instant,  by  the  derangement  of  our 
monetary  system ;  and  thus  the  effects  operating? 
upon  the  com  and  meat  markets  of  the  metropolis 
are  transmitted  to  every  other  local  market  of  the 
kingdom. 

This  centralization  of  the  com  markets  of  Europe, 
as  exhibited  in  Mark-lane,  is  transmitted  Instantly  to 
all  the  other  parts,  and  consequently  value  as  defined 
by  the  cost  of  production,  has  no  relatien  whatever  to 
it  in  the  result  80  long  as  a  large  supply  of  foreign 
wheat  and  grain  continues  to  rea[eh  our  ports,  prices 
will  continue  to  fall,  until  the  average  minimum  price 
of  the  whole  of  the  imports  is  attaineid,  and  vice  versd, 
if  a  diminished  supply  falls  so  low  as  to  produce  a 
scarcity— then  and  not  till  then  will  prices  ag^ain  ad- 
vanoe^probably  to  an  extent  far  beyond  the  value. 

These  sudden  fluctuations  affect  the  farmer  more 
than  any  other  class  of  producers,  his  operations  ex- 
tending over  a  larger  space  of  time  than  appertains  to 
others  will  not  allow  him  to  expand  or  contract  his 
operations  accordingly;  and  it  mostly  happens  that 
wheoever  the  price  of  his  productions  fall  to  their 
lowest  point,  the  cost  of  producing  has  been  carried  out 
at  its  highest  rate— especially  as  regards  rent.  To  the 
rent-charge  and  labour  at  least  a  moiety  of  the  whole 
cost  remains  unaltered  for  a  long  thne  after  prices  have 
BO  declined— and  more  especially  the  tithe  rent-charge, 
which  from  being  based  upon  an  average  of  the  seven 
years  last  expired,  rises  to  the  maximum  point  as  at 
present,  and  so  for  a  time  continues  whilst  grain  is  at 
its  minimum  price. 

Tithe  rent-charge,  by  the  present  arrangement, 
entered  upon  for  obtaining  its  averages,  acts  very  in- 
juriously to  agriculture;  and  as  it  in  reality  produces 
no  beneficial  result  to  the  receiver,  there  cannot  be 
any  reason  adduced  why  an  alteration  should  not  be 
made  in  the  mode  of  deducing  the  averages— and  the 
merely  reducing  them  from  seven  to  three  years  would 
at  once  effect  an  obiect,  so  desirable  and  to  be  attended 
with  equitable  and  beneficial  results  to  both  payer  and 
receiver. 

When  we  review  the  principal  causes  of  fluctuation 
in  the  marketable  value  of  iimn-produce,  it  becomes 
iq»parent  that  not  only  tithe  rent-charge,  but  rent  also 
ought  to  be  subject  to  a  like  aiyustment.  But  bene- 
ficial as  such  a  change  might  be,  little  doubt  exists 
that  it  would  not  only  be  objected  to,  but  be  absolutely 
refused  by  the  minority  of  occupiers,  so  adverse  are  they 
to  any  change,  however  beneficial  it  might  be  to  their 
future  interests.  Indeed,  when  we  refer  to  fluctuations 
that  have  occurred  in  the  last  ten  years,  it  is  matter  of 
astonishment  that  such  pr^udices  should  exist:  the 
reason,  probably,  arises  from  the  human  mind  in- 
variably viewing  past  events  as  not  likely  again  to 
oecur.  Hope  leads  everyone  to  expect  achuigefor 
the  better,  and  therefore  Uie  chances  of  an  advance  on 
prices,  without  having  to  make  a  corresponding  ad- 
vance on  rent,  far  outweigh  the  probability  of  a  decline 
in  prices  attended  by  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the 
quantum  of  rent. 


In  the  year  1846  wo  find  that  prices  ran  from  a  low 
range  suddenly  to  a  high  one,  the  extremes  being  fully 
100  per  cent. ;  in  the  following  year  they  again  fell  in  like 
ratio,  continuing  with  slight  fluctuations  until  the  war 
commenced  with  Russia,  in  1854,  and  then  gradually 
rising  until  the  year  1857.  Thus  they  remained  until 
the  autumn  following,  when  they  again  fell  to  fully  60 
percent. 

The  fluctuations  during  the  present  century  have 
amounted  to  400  per  cent,  and  upwards.  Wheat  has 
reached  jf  10  per  imperial  quarter,  and  has  fallen 
below  £i  per  quarter,  and  other  produce  in  nearly 
equal  proportions.  **  Wliat  has  happened  since  may 
happen  again" — if  not  to  the  same  extent,  still  snffi- 
dcoitly  to  require  us  to  guard  against  the  contingency. 

In  commenefaig  this  article  we  adverted  to  the 
eflbcts  produced  throughout  the  kingdom  by  the  fluc- 
tuations in  prices  upon  Hark-lane,  and  the  faiflnence  they 
produce  upon  prices  in  local  markets.  It  ought  now 
to  be  borne  in  mind  by  all  agriculturists  that  the  sup- 
ply of  English  grain  will,  during  a  time  of  peace,  have 
but  little  influence  upon  prices.  Mark-lane  has  now 
become  the  emporium  of  Europe  for  all  descriptions  of 
grain,  and  the  average  prices  in  that  market  will  be 
governed  by  the  average  prices  of  the  continental  mar- 
kets, subject  to  the  addition  of  cost,  freight  and  profit. 
But  inasmuch  as  the  supplies  may  far  exceed  the  demand 
at  certain  periods,  the  lo«ses  attendant  upon  importation 
will  be  extended  to  the  proflucers  of  this  kingdom,  and 
will  so  continue  until  a  reaction  is  produced,  and  sup- 
ply and  demand  have  changed  their  relative  posltiona. 

It,  therefore,  behoves  the  British  cultivator  to  weigh 
these  remarks  as  they  deserve.  It  is  now  quite  certain 
that  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce  must  depend 
upon  the  quantity  imported;  and  that  the  prices  of 
English  grain  cannot,  under  the  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, in  future  far  exceed  those  of  the  continent  of 
Europe.  Whilst,  upon  the  other  hand,  a  largo  influx 
of  foreigpi  wheat  upon  the  marltet  may  cause  them  to 
descend  far  below  their  intrinsic  value,  even  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  prove  most  ruinous  to  our  home  pro- 
ducers. 


TITHE  COMMUTATION  TABLES. 

Mr.  Willich,  tlie  Actuary  of  the  University  life 
Office,  has  lately  published  his  Annual  Supplement  to 
"  The  Tithe  Commutation  Tables.'*  The  value  of 
tithe  rent-charge  depends  on  the  septennial  average 
prices  of  wheat,  l>arley,  and  oats.  As  it  may  interest 
our  readers,  we  insert  from  one  of  Mr.  Willlch's  tables 
the  annual  average  prices  per  imperial  quarter  during 
the  last  seven  years,  viz. : 


1851  ... 
1858  ... 

1853  ... 

1854  ... 

1855  ... 

1856  ... 

1857  ... 


Wheat. 

s.    d. 

.  88    6  . 

.  40    9  . 

>  58    3  . 


72 
74 
09 
56 


Barley. 

s.  d. 

...  S4  9  .... 

...  28  6  .... 

> . •  33  2  «... 

..  36  0  .... 

...  34  9  .... 

..  41  1  .... 

I . .   4J0  1    .... 


Oats. 
s.   d. 

18  7 

19  1 
21  0 
27  11 
27  5 
25  2 
25    0 


The  Quarterly  Averages  fbr  1857  may  interest  our 
agricultural  friends  who  have  let  their  land  at  00m 
rents. 


Lady -day  Quarter,  1857 
Midsummer    „         „ 
Michaelmas     „         „ 
Christmas        ,,         ,. 


Wheat, 
s.    d. 
.  56  10  . 
.56    9 
.  59  11  . 
.  52    0  . 


Barley, 
s.  d. 
.  45  8  . 
.  42  6 
.  40  2  . 
.40    1  . 


Oats. 
s.    d. 


23 
24 
27 
24 
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SWING  verius  WHEEL  PLOUGHS. 

It  hu  been  long  aeknowlfldged  Uut  in  th«  multitnda  of 
tfricnlturtl  implement!  to  be  met  with  on  the  tooth  of  the 
Tweed,  there  ere  meay  whieh,  if  not  ebtolately  Ttlaelets, 
ctn,  at  the  beet,  be  only  deti|n>*ted  u  ezpentive  toys.  At 
the  preient  moment,  the  writer  hu  en  instance  before  hit 
mind,  of  a  gentleman  who  it  nndonbtedly  the  leading  tgricnl- 
toritt  of  the  county  in  which  he  retidet,  and  in  wnote  lum- 
ber abed  the  array  of  cait  off  implemente  (many  of  them 
brought  OQt  by  flrtt-rate  makert)  would  form  no  mean  ad- 
junet  to  the  attraetiont  of  a  moderately  ttrong  agricnltural 
exhibition.  A  prejudice  hat  hence  triten  in  the  mindtof 
many  Scottith  farmers  againtt  the  nie  of  any  English  maun- 
factored  implements.  Now,  there  are  amongtt  nt  thrashing 
machines,  haymakers,  drills,  manure  distributors,  culti?ators 
—nay,  eftn  ploughs,  which,  we  hesiute  not  to  say,  would  be 
a  decided  acquisition,  if  freely  used  by  the  go-ahead  agricul- 
turists who  can  afford  to  pay  such  long  rents  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Border. 

It  is  with  the  last-named  implement  that  we  ha?e  at  pre- 
sent to  do.  Often  have  we,  in  davs  bygone,  when  Ufing  at 
the  foot  of  the  Grampians,  heard  it  sneeringly  obeerred  by 
Seoteh  plooghoMo,  with  reference  to  their  English  brethren, 
that  **  &j  needed  wheels  to  make  their  ploughs  go  sUight." 
Now.  there  is  a  mistake  here;  practice  shows  that  there  is 
such— for  actions  speak  louder  than  words.  We  hsTO  known 
Scotch  plonghoMn  in  se? ersl  English  counties ;  but  we  have 
ever  seen  that  they  speedily  sppieeistcd  the  vslue  connected 
with  the  easy  a4JHstment  and  guidance  of  a  well-made 
Howard's,  Ransome's,  or  Ball's  wheel  plough.  We  have 
.  known  several  esses  of  Scotch  ploughs  being  imported  to  the 
midland  and  western  counties,  though  we  know  not  one  of 
them  now  seeing  actual  service.  In  Warwickshire,  the  fa- 
vourite plough  is  that  manufactured  by  the  eminent  firm, 
Measra.  Howard,  of  Bedford.  At  the  last  county  ploughing 
match,  nineteen-twentieths  of  those  entered  were  of  this 
make  ;  and  we  question  whether,  in  the  best  districts  of  Scot- 
land, under  equal  dreumstanees,  better  work  could  have  been 
accomplished.  In  Cites  8  were  boys  that  in  the  north 
would  not  be  regarded  as  fit  to  do  more  thanrake  after  a 
couple  of  scythes  in  harvest,  or  feed  the  cows  on  a  smsU 
form  in  winter.  These  were  ploughing,  and  ploughing  well. 
Now,  we  do  not  here  enter  into  the  question  as  to  whether 
it  is  desirable  to  employ  such  plov^lmen  or  not  That  would 
involve  several  considerations.  We  only  ask  whether  such  a 
turn-out  could  have  been  made  with  swing  ploughs  ?  We 
think  not.  This  then— for  the  work  was  well  ezeented— 
proves  their  ready  end  efficient  adjustment.  And  is  not  an 
^plement  the  better,  and  the  more  manageable  for  being 
readily  and  easily  adjusted? 

In  the  matter  of  draught,  we  are  unsble  to  refer  to  any  dyna- 
momctrical  reaulto,  and  have  only  personsl  judgment  to  go  by. 
Oar  belief  is,  that  in  drawing  a  good  wheel  plough,  well  set, 
there  is  less  laboor  expended  than  with  the  swiug  plough.  Then 
there  is  the  fine  level  bottom,  or  floor,  obtained  for  the  fur- 
row—"a  point  in  which  many  Scotch  ploughs  are  sadly  defi- 
deot.'^  Also  that  most  useful  adjunct,  a  skim-coulter,  to  aid 
in  burying  dover,  grasses,  or  other  vegeUble  matter.  Again, 
the  excdient  tssteniog  to  the  coulter,  so  deddedly  superior  to 
the  stone-snd-wedge  system.  Likewise  the  case-htrdened 
share,  which,  by  having  its  upper  surface  softer  than  its  under 
one,  naturtlly  continues  sharp  by  the  set  of  wearing,  and  thus 
sates  many  a  journey  to  the  sotithy.  Any  of  the  wesriog  parts 
of  the  plough  are  readily  renewed  by  a  common  country  black- 
amith,  the  fittings  being  obtained  from  the  manufacturers. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  remarks  have  chiefly  referred 
to  the  Bedford  ploughs,  though  they  are  not,  assuredly,  in- 
tended as  derogatory  towards  others.  We  speak  from  no 
personal  fMings;  the  Messrs.  Howard  we  are  unacquainted 
with,  and  we  have  only  written  as  to  what  we  know  of  their 


are  an  unnecessary  eompHeation,  and  ihat  the  wdriit  and 
draught  are  thereby  increased.*'  With  regard  to  thelatter,  it 
was  shown  at  a  Iste  meetiog  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Soot- 
Uod  bow  ill-founded  was  the  prejudice,  for  the  only  English 
plough  competior  was  proved  to  draw  one-third  or  one- fourth 
lighter  than  the  best  Scotch  plough  exhibited,  besides  per- 
forming its  work  in  a  very  superior  style.  How  esn  it  be,  ask 
some,  thst  a  whed-plough  can  tske  less  power  then  a  swing, 
whilst  yon  have  so  much  more  weight  to  draw  ?  This  has 
been  a  vexed  question  for  yesrs,  whilst  the  thing  lies  in  the 
smallest  possible  compsss.  All  ploughs  are  constructed  with 
a  certsin  indination  to  go  down  into  the  soil.  In  a  whed- 
plough  this  tendency  to  draw  into  the  soil  is  regulated,  or  ob- 
viated, by  the  wheels,  which  turn  the  weight  thns  thrown  upon 
them,  relieving  the  friction  on  the  point  and  sole.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  swing-plough  is  kept  from  entering  the  soil  too 
deeply  by  the  ploughman,  whose  whole  weight  is  often  re- 
quired upon  the  handlee  to  mainUin  the  proper  depth.  It 
wUl  at  once  be  seen  that  this  wdrht  at  the  end  of  so  long  a 
lever  throws  much  additionsl  friction  on  the  sole,  which  is  of 
itself  sufficient  to  account  for  the  peat  difference  In  draught 
The  oWjection  with  regard  to  compbcation  is  purdy  ideal,  the 
wheels  being  readily  adjusted  to  any  required  depth  and 
width,  and  in  the  midland  counties  of  England  we  haTe  seen 
mere  boys  using  them,  and  making  most  beantifol  and  uniform 
work.  Thos.  Bowiok. 

KenUworth,  Jan.  litK  1858. 


Add,  and  no  favour  '—and  we  doubt  not  but  the  resulu  will 
be  satisfoctory." 

In  eondosioo,  we  would  quote  the  words  of  one  who  knows 
the  subject  well,  and  who  says,  "  With  many,  particuUrly  the 
Beotdi,  the  wheels  are  a  (ltd  objection ;  their  plea  is,  that  thqr 


HOW  TO  FARM  CLAY  LANDS. 

SiE,— **  Locus  a  non  locendo"  is,  I  beUeve,  something  like 
a  dark  lantern,  and  is  wdl  represented  in  the  phrase  of  **  car- 
rying coals  to  Newcastle." 

I  ventured  Isst  year  to  give  some  generd  advice  to  one  o 
your  eorrespoadents,  who  was  burdened  with  500  acres  of  day 
land ;  now,  strange  as  it  may  sppear,  I,  then  an  orade,  wdt 
for  a  response  on  the  very  same  subject  The  question  I  now 
beg  to  propose  for  consideration  is  how  to  fhrm  day  lend  of 
inforior  quality  at  a  profit,  with  wheat  at  alow  priee,  and  every 
probability  of  a  ttill  farther  decline  in  itt  vdue.  Mtny  Tdned 
productions  I  have  read,  offering  all  sorts  of  profiuble  sys- 
tems and  suggestions  for  the  cultivation  of  day  soils;  and  in 
many  cases  Ihave  fdt  convinced  that  the  writers  on  t^e  sub- 
ject know  very  little  practicdiy  as  to  the  capitd  needed  to 
effect  the  utter  change,  both  on  the  part  of  landlord  and  te- 
nant, which  their  advice  would  require. 

First,  I  wish  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  day  soils,  for 
the  profiuble  eoltivation  of  which  I  should  be  glad  to  recdve 
suggestions,  based  on  practice,  conveying  a  system  which  way 
tenant  farmer  with  fdr  average  means  may  safely  adopt.  The 
soU  I  refer  to,  is  met  with  in  large  tracts  in  the  Midland  coun- 
ties amongst  others,  is  about  five  inches  deep,  with  a  yellow 
subsoU,  and  rubble  or  day  stone  below,  genersUy  full  of  water. 

Secondly,  I  must  sUte  that,  at  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
••  circumstsnces  over  which  there  is  no  control"  or  "urgent 
private  affairs"  seem  generdly  to  be  pleaded  at  excuse  for  that 
indispensable  trtide  in  expentive  cultivation  of  thia  detcrip- 
tion  of  land— via.,  "capUaL" 

A  tenant  with  Itrge  capitd  will  teldom  engtge  in  tndi  an 
undertaking,  except  with  a  long  lease  and  at  a  very  low  rent ; 
and  often  a  landlord't "  bnrdent"  prevent  him  indulging  m  the 
improvement  of  his  property  at  the  expense  of  his  income. 

Hence,  for  a  tenant  with  ordinary  cspltal,  say  £10  per  acre, 
farming  this  sort  of  lend  and  drained  in  an  effectud  mraner, 
withbuildings  and  accommodations usuaUy  met  with,  advice 
is  respectfuUy  asked,  from  some  of  those  who  m  t"  *>«•  « 
low  pSes,  found  they  could  work  with  a  profit.  For  final 
pJtiwS^,brosd  dover,  except  with  the  intervd  of  msny 
iears,  cannot  be  grown  with  certdnty;  b^s  also  have  not 
depth  of  soil  sufficient  to  insure  a  crop.  '"{««  »  «»•  J^^^^^ 
however,  dways  present  to  give  a  relish  to  the  crust— the  wld 
garlic  or  crow  onion. 

If  no  kind  friend  comes  forward  to  sdve  doubts  and  quei- 
tions  that  are  raised,  1  must  fain  hereafter  trouble  fou  with  a 
few  fseu  drawn  from  costly  practice^  and  for  proof  tubttanti. 
atiogtay**£xpertoeiede."        ,   ,.    ,,  -^ 

^  Yourt  obediently,  0. 
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MR.  RARBY,  THE  AMERICAN  HORSE. 
TAMER. 

WhflB  the  sportiinaii  or  th«  honeman,  who  hu  ttadkcl  the 
wmaX  all  his  me,  ud  Inows  too  well  hit  firttki  of  temper  end 
eaaily  tlermed  dispoutioo — when  inch  a  one  is  told  that  ibe 
worat-tempered  brute  that  ever  was  handled,  or  the  greateat 
savaie  that  ct'er  was  pot  into  a  box,  can  be  conquered  and 
quieted  in  fire  or  ten  mioutea^when  simplj  bj  leaviog  with 
hun,  for  aome  anch  apace  of  time,  an  nnaiauminf  yonof  man, 
all  the  vice  ia  effectaallj  taken  oat  of  him — and  when  he  heart, 
moreover,  of  there  being  no  perceptible  meana  by  which  thii  if^ 
•ecompUihed,  but  that  the  tbinf  la  merelj "a  lecret" — When, 
we  lay,  a  aportaman  reada  or  ia  told  of  all  thia,  what  in  nioetj- 
Bine  timea  out  of  a  hundred  will  he  do  ?  With  a  plcaiant 
toik,  and  a  alight  shrag  of  the  thoulden,  he  will  most  likely 
aotwer  at  once  that  "  it  muit  be  hombog."  Or,  if  he  doea 
»ot  eay  ao,  he  ia  aure  to  think  lo,  which  comea  to  T«ry  much 
theaaroe. 

Kow  there  ia  juat  one  atep  beyond  thia.  He  mnat  esereiae 
another  of  hia  unaea  before  he  quite  condemna  the  diaoovcry. 
By  tbia.  thaoka  to  The  Timet  and  other  channela,  he  baa  no 
doubt  kfard  e  good  deal  of  the  horae-tamer ;  but  if  onr  friend 
ia  a  practical  man,  aa  we  will  take  him  to  be,  he  will  go  a  atep 
further,  and  aae  him.  He  will  judge  for  himaelf,  aa  many  have 
already*  He  will  go  aomething  more  than  aoeptical  aa  to  what 
ia  to  be  palmed- off  on  him,  and  be  will  oome  away  convinced, 
at  leaat,  ibere  ia  a  great  deal  in  it.  We  atate  thia  aa  the  gene- 
ral imprdtaion  left  on  all  who  have  hitherto  aeen  the  effecta  of 
Mr.  Rartfy'a  ayatem,  and  we  give  it  aa  our  own.  Horae*tamcra 
and  Whiaperera  are,  or  have  been,  by  no  meana  unknown 
amongat  us;  and  we  walked  into  Mr.  Aederaoa'a  yard  quite 
ready  to  aaaure  ouratUea  that  we  were  going  to  witneaa  aome 
•Uver  trick,  or  some  individual  eihibition  of  personal  power 
of  baud  or  eye,  that  mii(ht  be  at  curioua  and  amuaiog,  per hapi, 
aa  a  scene  in  the  Circus,  aad  that  would  be  all. 

We  found  the  extiibiter,  a  youug  well-made  American,  Juit 
yeci'giiiatble  from  the  toue  of  hia  voice  aa  a  Siateaman,  iu  an 
inuer  yard  iu  com,>any  with  a  goodiah-lookiug  bhck  bor<e. 
In  one  word,  be  was  duinr  Jutt  «hat  he  pleaard  with  this  ani- 
mal. And  tbere  stood  Mr.  Ander>oo  and  Mr.  Rice  ready  to 
assure  you  that  a  work  aiuce  they,  with  all  their  knowledga  of 
thvir  huaiuest— Oeorice  Ki^e  with  all  hia  floe  te  oper  and  5ne 
hauds—oauid  do  nothmg  at  all  with  him.  He  bad  bern  aold. 
and  returued  as  restive  and  unmanageable,  and  there  was  no 
help  for  it  but  to  uke  him  back.  He  was  oue  of  those  sad 
brutes,  th«t  with  all  the  look  and  power  of  t»o  or  three  huo- 
dred  Kuiuea  horaeo,  aiuk  dawn  into  sireci  otba  ahcerlv  from  the 
iaposaibtliiy  of  ever  being  a^ile  to  trust  them.  Mr.  Rsrey 
wsuted  a  patient,  and  here  waa  one  that  promised  to  try  all  hia 
art.  U«  requeated  only  one  quaiter-of>ao- hour's  eonversstion 
with  the  unreasonable  creature ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  the 
black  horse  waa  black  only  in  colour.  His  nature  waa  changed, 
and  the  devil  fairly  gone  out  of  him.  We  asw  what  we  write. 
We  aaw  thia  violent<»tempered  auimal  that  had  been,  aUud 
quietly  in  the  middle  of  the  yard,  with  a  plain  hard-and«8harp 
in  hia  month,  and  the  rein  hanging  looae  •■  his  ueek--and 
we  saw  the  American  wheel  a  heavy  barrow  straight  up  te  hia 
head  and  reand  him,  without  the  herse  lineking  in  the  least. 
Then  ihe  borse^tamer  eracked  a  oarriage«wbip  over  hia  head,  aud 
atill  the  animal  stood  as  placidly,  and,  apparently,  aa  nneea- 
aaraed  aa  ever.  Mr.  Raiey  nest  proceeded  to  mount  him,  and 
ken  perhaps  to  a  aporUman  waa  the  moat  pleaaiog  part  of  the 
vhele  performanea.  With  the  lein  atill  leoee  on  hia  neck,  the 
hone  Bsoved  and  tamed,  juat  aa  the  rider  moved  hia  hand.  We 
have  all  aeea  a  "  wonderful  pony"  ia  the  Circna  atop  and  twitt 
youad  in  obedience  te  the  promptings  of  a  tolerably  well- 
pointed  whip.  But  there  wu  nothing  of  thia  aort  with  Mr. 
Rarej.  There  waa  no  effort  on  hia  part,  and  there  waa  no- 
thing aaxioaa  or  nervous  in  the  look  of  his  horse.  In  fact,  he 
waa  ao  calm,  hia  eye  an  ateady  and  ao  much  at  eaae,  that  it 
Iraa  diflkult  to  imagine  he  ever  could  have  been  the  vidoua 
obstinate  brute  too  many  oould  speak  to.  "  The  manner^  of 
Ihf  herse  gave  one  more  the  notion  of  an  old  family  pon/,not 
80  much  subdued,  as  won  over  by  kind  treatment  and  long 
vaage.  You  got  on  him  "  any-how,"  and  got  off  him  *' any- 
how." One  old  sportsmen  mounted  the  hoise  with  his  half- 
^ar  in  hia  mouth,  and  slid  down  again  over  his  tail.  A  week 
a&ce  the  same  horse  would  have  kicked  hia  braioa  ont,  could 
nay  man  have  been  found  fqol-bardy  enough  to. attempt  each 
9a  fat,    Mr.  B^n^condtidfd  this  demonatratiqii  of  his  power 


over  the  heife  b^  taUn*  hw  iirto  « itiMBA  lj»ff  ^^^"^^  ^ 
his  side — knocking  his  boofh  together — pulowing  his  bead  on 
his  quartera ;  with  aimilar  feata,  not  quite  ao  aeemly  to  look  at; 
although  all  tending  to  prove  his  complete  aubjugation  of  the 
animal 

The  horse-tamer  declarea  hia  meana  are  aimply  rational  aad 
kindly  treatment  He  denies  the  use  of  any  drug,  or  appliance 
that  can  in  any  way  injure  the  proper  apirit  or  true  nature  of 
the  horse.  He  maintains  his  secret  csn  be  imparted  to  others, 
and  can  he  as  effectually  used  by  them  as  by  himself.  And  he 
gusrantees  that  a  horse  once  conquered  is  oonqnered  for  ever. 
It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  recent  performances  before  her 
Mijesty  and  the  Court  all  tend  to  confirm  this.  Lord  Alfred 
Paget,  to  whom  the  aecret  baa  been  entrosted,  has  alrmdy 
appeared  aa  a  successful  prsctitioner  of  the  art,  while  the  boraea 
operated  upon  have  ahovn  no  diaposition  to  return  to  their 
former  evil  ways. 

We  must  repeat  there  ia  a  good  deal  in  this— more  than 
many  a  man  who  has  been  contending  all  hia  life  with  vieiooa 
and  restive  horses  will  like  at  first  to  admit.  It  ia  sagreative, 
however,  at  least,  that  00  one  who  has  seen  the  effect  of  what 
is  done,  but  baa  gone  away  with  a  very  different  opinion  to  that 
he  entertained  on  only  hearing  of  it.  Mr.  Harry  Hill,  who 
atrolled  in  to  witness  the  experiaseat  with  very  doubting  eyee, 
ended  by  asking  if  bis  colts  eould  not  be  brokea  on  sueh  a 
principle  ?  Of  oonrse  they  can.  Horses  shy  of  water  can  be 
made  to  face  it,  and,  indeed,  to  do  a  vaat  deal  more  than  we 
mean  to  tell  of  here,  purely  beeauae  we  do  aot  want  to  have 
eur  word  qoestioned.  On  the  first  available  epportuuity  let 
every  one  go  and  judge  for  himself.  Mr.  Rarey  is  aceempaaied 
by  Mr.  Ooodenougb,  who,  we  will  answer  far  it.  <fom  our  own 
experience,  will  treat  every  application  made  to  him  with  all 
proper  eoarteay  aad  respeot.—  SportiMg  MagnMlmt/of  F^krumtf, 


SIMPLE    REMEDY    FOR    THE   PLEURO- 
PNEUMONIA. 

Bia,— Being  g  eonstaut  reader  of  your  valuable  paper,  I 
have  seen  several  remediea  recommended  for  that  fstsl  disease 
called  pleuro  pueumonia,  which  is  now  so  prevalent  amon|st 
cattle  and  sheep,  in  all  parts  of  the  oouutry,  to  the  great  lose 
a  id  almost  ruin  of  many  stock  mutera ;  and  which  I  think 
may  be,  in  many  cases,  prevented  by  a  little  atteuiion  and  the 
following  treaimeut,  which  I  have  app  ied  for  many  yurs,  wiih 
great  aiMMees;  indeed.  I  never  knew  it  to  fail,  if  properly 
carried  out)  aud  1  have  hadsooM  little  expeneuce,  havii-g  had 
the  mansgemeat  of  stock  and  sheep  for  many  years  in  different 
counties.  The  pleuro> pneumonia  visits  ua  at  all  sesaons,  but, 
geuerally,  moat  in  the  autumn  or  wiuter — no  doubt  from  the 
iQ§§f  and  wet  atate  of  the  atmosphere,  which  affects  the  lungs, 
particular  of  those  that  are  pre-diaposed )  therefore,  about  the 
last  week  in  October,  when  the  stock  are  generally  taken  into 
the  yard,  I  give  to  each  beast,  f>ceording  to  sise  and  sge,  from 
half-s-pouud  to  s  pound  of  Stockholm  tar,  and  a  haudful  or 
two  of  salt,  mixed ;  taking  care,  at  the  time,  to  rub  it  well 
into  their  nostrils.  Thia  I  repeat  once  a  week,  if  the  disease  is 
prevalent  near  ua,  only  in  leas  quantity ;  if  not,  I  repeat  it 
once  a  mouth,  and  at  all  times,  when  I  buy  in  a  frrsb  lot  of 
beasts,  give  them  a  doae  of  tar  and  aalt.  When  I  first  heard 
of  the  diseasci,  we  had  about  90  head  of  cattle,  and  had  a  two- 
yr  old  heifer  attacked,  which  died  in  fourdsya.  The  disease  was 
very  destructive  all  around  the  neighbourhood ;  I  gave  ail  the 
other  stock  a  dose  of  tar  and  aalt,  and  we  had  no  more  taken. 
I  then  recommended  the  same  dose  to  my  neighbours,  and  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  same  reault.  Tneie  is  no  doubt 
about  the  disease  being  contagiona ;  I  therefore  advise  all  pcr- 
aona  who  keep  cattle,  to  be  particular  in  keeping  the  honaea 
and  aheds  clean,  and  Kme-washed  once  a  year  at  least.  For 
sheep,  I  give  about  two  table-spoonsful  ef  the  aaoM,  with  the 
like  result.  Any  gentlemen  who  msy  think  proper  te  try  this 
aimple  preventive,  will  find  themselves  amply  repaid  for  their 
trouble,  and  if  they  will  please  to  make  known  to  me  the  re- 
ault, I  ahould  be  greatly  obliged.  What  I  have  aUted  ia  froaa 
my  own  practical  experience;  and  if  you  think  it  worth  a  email 
apace  in  your  valuable  pages,  I  should  take  it  aa  a  great  ooaa- 
pliment  to  myself,  and  hope  it  would  prove  a  benefit  te  all. 
I  am,  air,  your  humble  servant, 

R.  MATtVON, 

^__  Bailiff  to  Mis.  fiigea,9liMtidYMlb 

^MMMfM,  JaMMv. 
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OENEHAL     AORICULTTTRAL     REPORT    FOR 
FEBRUARY. 

Tliit  hif  bMn  a  iwMrkablr  fine  wmt\  fur  til  ont-door 
fiimi  operations.  In  most  parti  of  Eoffland  they  baye  pro- 
gretsea  iteadilj,  and  art  now  qaite  as  forward  as  in  the  ge- 

8 oral  ran  of  jears.  Thus  far«  matters  are  satisfactory  ;  but, 
f  we  tarn  oar  attention  to  the  state  of  the  grain  trade,  we 
fhall  find  matter  for  lerioas  consideration.  Not  that  the 
flUl  in  the  value  of  produce  since  we  last  wrote  has  been 
txtensive  -indeed,  the  fluctnations  in  prices  haye  been  com- 
larati-relj  trilling— bat  in  various  quarters  gloomy  antici- 
tations  have  been  indulged  in  as  rmrds  the  future.  Wheat 
IS  now  abont  the  cheapest  article  of  consumption,  and  pre- 
sent appearances  of  the  trade  certsinly  indicate  future  de- 
pression, nntwitbstandln^  that  the  manufitcturing  industry 
U  the  country  is  reeovenng  from  the  late  panic,  tnat  money 
|s  very  abundant  and  oheap|,  and  that  consumption  has 
somewhat  improved  of  late.  There  are,  however,  influences 
at  work  calculated  to  oreveat  any  upward  moTeroeot  in  the 

Suotationi.  In  the  prst  place,  the  stocks  of  wheat  in  the 
ands  of  oar  fiirmers  are  unouestinnablv^args  for  the  time 
of  year ;  in  the  second,  the  French  markets  continue  to  be 
beavily  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  produce:  and,  in  the 
ne^t,  we  have  a«  yet  received  but  a  limitea  quantity  of 
Wheat  from  the  United  States,  the  growth  of  1857.    In  that 

!'ear  the  yield  was  an  unusually  fine  one.  both  as  to  quan- 
itjr  and  quality ;  but  the  movement  to  toe  shipping  ports, 
owing  to  the  commercial  panic,  was  very  small  durmg  the 
last  tliree  months  of  the  Sf  ason.  For  instance,  since  tne  Ist 
of  September  the  shipments  of  wheat  were  only  about 
8,OUO,000  bushels,  against  over  7.000,000  bushels  in  the 
corresponding  period  in  1856 ;  hence,  present  stocks  in  the 
United  States  are  very  large,  and  prices  continue  to  rale 
low.  In  France,  too,  nearly  the  same  state  of  thinjts  pre- 
vails, and  the  nil  in  the  quotations  since  the  1st  of  July 
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have  declined  to  thrash  out  larger  opantities  of  wheat  than 
the  local  millers  are  able  to  take  eff  (  still,  there  is  one  im- 
portant element  wanting  in  the  trade,  vis.,  specnlation, 
which,  with  moderate  arrivals,  might  again  be  in  the  as- 
cendant, and  give  an  additional,  perhaps  an  important,  tone 
to  the  trade. 

Barley  coatinnes  to  be  in  fair  request,  and  the  qootations, 
compared  with  wheat,  rule  somewhat  steady,  although  the 
exports  of  grain-spirit  to  the  continent  have  fallen  off  to 
some  eateat.  Mo«t  other  kinds  of  spring  corn  have  sup- 
ported previous  rates  tolerably  well,  yet  the  currencies  of 
inferior  oats  have  had  a  drooping  tendency.  From  Ireland 
the  shipments  of  oats  and  other  articles  have  been  on  a  very 
moderate  scale;  but  from  Scotland,  large  quantities  of 
wheat,  barley,  and  oats  coutinue  to  ba  forwarded  to  the 
south. 

The  cattle  trade  has  been  in  a  depressed  state  both  in 
London  and  in  Uie  provincial  markeu,  and  prices  generally 
have  given  way.  The  supplies  of  live  stocK  exhibited  in 
the  metropolitan  markeu  have  not  increased  in  nnmber, 
though  there  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  the  weight 
and  oondition  of  ihe  beasts  (  still  the  great  fiUling-off  in  the 
consaroption  of  meat  in  Manchester,  Birmingham,  in.,  has 
had  the  effect  of  inducing  many  parties  to  forward  unusu- 
ally large  a  tmn  titles  of  meat  to  Newgate  and  Leaden  hall. 
These  snpplies  have  been  disposed  of  at  low  prices,  and  con- 
sequently the  consumption  ox  London  has  been  chiefly  met 
by  countiy-killed  snpplies. 

Although  the  supplies  of  hay  and  straw  have  not  in- 
creased, the  demand  has  fUlen  off  and  prices  have  given 
way.  Meadow  hay  has  sold  at  from  £2  10s.  to  £3  16s  ; 
eU»vsr  do.,  £3  10s.  to  £i  16s. ;  and  straw,  £1  4s.  to  £1  0s. 
per  load. 

For  all  kinds  of  foreign  and  celanial  wool  the  demand  has 
bsen  in  a  most  nnsatisfaetory  state,  yet  the  decline  in  prices 
has  not  been  extensive.  English  wools  have  met  a  slow 
inquiry  on  former  terms.  The  present  stocks  of  colonial  in 
London  are  28.175  b.les,  viz.:  5,186  Sydney,  7.834  Port 
Philip  and  Portland  Bay,  390  Adelaide,  7  New  Zealand, 
and  14,758  Cape.  In  addition  to  these  supplies,  there  are 
in  warehouse  1,145  bales  East  India  and  207  China.  It  is 
a  remarkable  fact  that  not  a  single  bale  of  Van  piemen*s 
Land  wool  is  on  hand. 

The  root  crops  are  lasting  well,  and  very  Isrge  quantities 
are  now  offering  at  low  prices.  In  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try larae  patches  of  turnips  are  offered  for  sheep-feeding 
free  of  expense. 

In  Ireland  and  Scotland  the  wheat  trade  has  ruled  heavy, 
end  prices  have  continued  to  give  way ;  spring  com,  how- 
ever, has  supported  previous  quotations.  For  stock-feeding 
the  weather  has  been  fsvoorable. 


REVIEW   OF  THE  CATTLE  TRADE  DURING 
THE  PAST  MONTH. 

Kotwithstaading  that  the  metropolitan  msrket  hss  been 
very  moderately  supplied  with  beasts  snd  sheep,  more  espe- 
cially with  the  latter,  duriog  the  whole  of  the  month,  trade 
Ssnerally  has  been  depressed,  and  a  fsll  of  from  2d.  to  4d.  per 
lbs.  hu  tsken  piece  m  the  quotations.  Efcn  at  that  amount 
of  depression,  the  butchers  have  purchased  csutiously,  and 
wholly  for  preseat  wsnts.  This  state  of  the  trade  hss  induced 
the  opiaioQ  in  soose  quarters  that  consumption  in  London  hss 
greatly  falleo  off.  Such,  however,  we  believe  is  not  the  case, 
since  we  find  tbst  the  leoeipts  of  meat  from  our  provinces,  as 
well  as  from  SootUad,  have  beso  considerably  in  excess  ef 
most  correspondieg  periods  of  the  year.  No  doubt  consump- 
tioa  in  our  manofacturiog  districts  hss  seriously  declined,  and 
this  fsct  has  induced  those  who  have  been  m  the  habit  of  sop- 

eying  Birminghsm,  Haochester,  &&.  somewbat  liberally,  to 
im  their  atteotioa  to  London,  fmd  tha  low  ehaiges  by  tha 
firiom  i«ilwi|r  «QlllpMH^  to  iM  oqunqruioi  of  n^ad  Tif  .| 
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om  penny  ptr  ton  per  mUe,  have  had  Um  effect  of  iacretibg 
the  rdppliei  to  e  eoonderable  eitent.  TboD,  ifaio,  we  miut 
not  forget  that  wool,  hides,  and  ikiot  are  worth  more  in  tome 
parts  of  the  countrj  than  in  the  metropolis ;  so  that,  although 
meat  in  Newgate  and  Lradenhall  has  been  sold  at  Tory  low 
prices,  there  has  hcen  no  aetnsl  loss,  in  a  compaiati?e  sense, 
in  the  present  increased  mode  of  sopplTisg  the  wants  of 
London. 

In  Holland,  and  on  some  other  parts  of  the  continent,  stock 
is  now  relativelj  dearer  than  in  England;  conseqaentl j  the 
importations  into  London  have  exhibited  a  farther  decrease. 
Last  month  they  were  as  follows : — 

Beasts 7Uhend. 

Sheep  822    „ 

Calves 784    „ 

Total 2,820  head. 

Same  time  in  1857  4,720  head 

„  1856  8,087    „ 

1855 2,889    „ 

1854  10,688    „ 

1858  12,433    „ 

„  1852  9,123    „ 

„  1851   11,828    „ 

Thns  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  received  an  nnnsuallj 
small  importation,  the  fUUng  off,  compared  with  Febmary, 
1858,  beiaff  o?er  10,000  head. 

The  total  soppUes  shown  in  the  great  Metropolitan  Mirket 
have  been  as  under : — 

Beasts 18,276  head. 

Cows   466    „ 

Sheep 69,070    „ 

Calves 1,091     ^ 

Pigs 1,659    „ 

COMPABISON   OV    SUPPUBS, 

Feb.  Beasts.  Cows.  Sheep.  Calves.  Pigs. 

1857....  17,629  457  74,480  1,172  1,975 

1856....  19,642  495  99,950  678  2,614 

1855....  17,486  885  91,180  596  2,705 

1854....  20,091  520  92,441  1,023  2,279 

1868....  19,308  470  86,910  2,098  2,420 

This  comparison  shows  that  the  supply  of  sheep  disposed* 
of  has  been  smeller  than  daring  the  Isst  five  years. 

From  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Esmx,  and  Cambridgeshire,  10.020 
Boots  and  thort-boms  came  to  hand  daring  the  month.  From 
other  parts  of  England  the  receipts  were  8,860  of  varioas 
breeds,  from  Scotland  2,840  Soots,  and  firom  Irelsnd  1,012 
oxen  and  heifers. 

About  1,200  shorn  sheep  have  made  their  appearance  in  the 
market,  and  whidi  have  sold  at  from  6d.  to  8d.  per  81bs. 
beneath  those  in  the  wool.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  shearing 
should  be  commenced  ti  so  early  a  period,  because  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  lots  upon  each  head  is  hilly  2d.  per  81bs.,  as 
the  butchers  are  never  disposed  to  purchsie  stock  out  of  the 
wool  during  incleneut  weather.  Wool  may  be  worth  more 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  than  in  the  metropolis ;  but  onr 
impression  is  that  the  flockmasters  lose  money  by  esrly  shear- 
ing—that is  to  say,  if  the  sheep  are  intended  for  immediate 

Beef  has  sold  at  from  8s.  to  4s.  6d. ;  mutton,  3i.  2d.  to  6s. 
2d. ;  veal,  4i.  to  5s. ;  pork,  8s.  2d.  to  4s,  6d.  per  81bs.  to  sink 
the  offal.  In  the  corresponding  month  in  1857,  the  best  beef 
realised  6a,  the  best  mutton  6s.,  the  best  veal  6s.  8d.,  snd  the 
best  pork  5s.  2d.  per  81bs.  The  fall,  therefore,  compared  with 
last  season,  is  a  serioos  one,  and  many  of  the  grasiers  who 
bought  store  animals  at  high  rates  are  now  loeing  monev. 

Nearly  40,000  carcases  of  meat  have  been  received  upto 
Newgate  and  Leadenhall  markets  during  the  month.  The 
trade  generally  has  been  in  a  most  depressed  state  at  drooping 
eonencies. 

Beef  has  sold  at  from  2s.  lOd.  to  4s.  4d. ;  mntton,  8s.  to 
4s.  6d. ;  veal,  8s.  6d.  to  4s.  6d. ;  pork,  3s.  2d.  to  4s.  6d. 
per  8  lbs.  by  the  carcsse. 

Letters  from  HoUaod  state  that  the  suppliee  of  stock  likdy 
to  be  shipped  to  this  eonntry  during  the  present  year  are  still 
limited,  that  pricee  rule  high,  and  that  purchases  of  both 
beaste  and  sheep  still  continue  to  be  dSected  on  Ttm6tk, 
•eeount.    In  the  north  ol  Burapa  the  mpplist  hicft  nthir 


increased,  but  in  France  meat  is  still  vbHob^  high.  Apparentiy, 
therefore,  there  is  no  prospect  of  our  receiving  large  importsip 
tioDs  between  this  and  the  end  of  the  year ;  indeed,  it  b 
possible  that  we  shall  have  to  report  even  a  fiuther  decrease 
in  theoL  The  demsnd,  therefore,  win  be  chiefly  met  from 
home  sources,  and  it  occurs  to  us  that  the  late  Cdl  in  tb<^|ne 
tatlons  will  be  shortly  recovered,  though  we  admit  that  pness 
daring  the  coming  season  are  likely  to  rule  modente. 


AGRICULTURAL  INTELLIGENCE, 
FAIRS.  &c. 

APPLEBT  HORSE  FAIR.— A  few  very  good  animab 
were  shewn,  and  for  some,  good  pricee  were  obtuned. 

BANBURT  FAIR.— The  supply  of  beef  and  mutton,  of  aU 
kinds,  is  very  good,  and  although  sales  are  complained  against 
by  a  few,  yet  the  trade  done  may  be  considered  satislisctoij. 
prices  being  much  the  same  as  last  fair.  The  quality  of  thn 
cattle  is  really  excellent,  and  beet  things  met  with  a  speedj 
sale. 

BEDALE  FAIR.— We  had  a  thin  show  of  fht  stock,  whick 
sold  readily  at  rather  higher  prices.  In  lean  stock  and  ia- 
cslvers  there  was  also  a  short  vapplf,  but  they  sold  well,  and 
prices  remained  unslteied.  Beef,  6s.  to  7s.  per  stone ;  mut- 
ton, 5d.  to  6d.  per  lb. 

BEVERLEY  FAIR  had  a  good  attendance  of  buyers.  A 
limited  supply  qf  first^lasa  horsee  had  ready  sale ;  a  good 
diow  of  medium  and  inferior  onee  had  dull  demand  and  prieea 
low.  A  very  limited  number  of  cattle  had  slow  sals^  and 
prices  still  lowering. 

BRIDGNORTH  FAIR  was  very  depressed,  the  supply  of 
stock  being  very  small,  and  the  attendance  of  dealers  smaller 
than  uiusl.  Sheep  sold  from  7d.  to  7id.,  and  some  fine  ewea 
went  as  high  as  7id.  Cows  sold  from  6d.  to  e^d.  Cows  and 
cslves  were  about  the  same  as  last  fsir.  Pigs  continue  low. 
The  horse  fair  was  ill  supplied;  and  what  stock  was  there  waa 
in  very  bad  condition.  The  highest  price  fbt^ed  for  smaQ 
wsggon  hones  was  80/. 

BROUGH  FAIR.— Tliere  was  a  large  show  of  wdl-hrad 
beasts,  and  a  number  of  iofluential  buyers  and  jobbers,  but  all 
seemed  inclined  not  to  give  the  prices  asked,  which  sooft 
caused  a  different  aspect,  and  the  msrket  became  flat,  and  waa 
much  down  compered  to  the  fsir  held  in  January ;  except 
calvers,  which  went  off  well.    Groups  of  cattle  were  unsold. 

CARU8LE  HORSE  FAIR.— The  dispUy  of  horses  on 
this  occuion  surpassed  anything  of  the  kind  for  the  last  thirty 
or  forty  years,  both  as  to  numbers  and  quslity,  the  market 
being  quite  full.  The  number  of  saddle  horses  was  not  very  great, 
neither  was  the  quality  of  this  dass  first-rate.  We  do  not 
remember  having  seen  a  smaller  number  of  old  and  low  con- 
dition animals  on  a  similar  occasion.  The  smount  of  business 
transected  was  not  so  extensive  as  might  have  been  expected* 
and  price  had  a  downwsrd  tendency. 

DEVIZES  FAIR.— The  show  of  worked-off  oxen,  suitsble 
for  grating  purposes,  was  large,  and  sold  at  about  £2  in  £20 
less  than  Ust  yesr;  at  this  reducUon  a  fsir  trade  was  done^ 
although  a  few  lots  were  taken  away  unsold.  Barrenera,  in- 
cslvers,  and  milch  beasts  were  in  short  supply,  and  sold  at 
about  £1  per  head  less  money.  Beef,  from  10s.  to  lis.  per 
score.  The  great  feature  at  this  fsir  was  the  wwked-off  oxen ; 
and  it  is  admitted,  we  believe,  on  sU  bands,  thst  a  few  yeara 
at  the  plough  is  decidedly  beneflcisl  for  grssing,  and  improvea 
the  flavour  of  the  meat  if  not  worked  too  long.  As  regarde 
the  horse  fsir,  we  cannot  say  much.  Mr.  Edmonds,  of 
Wroughton,  sold  two  or  three  good  cart  hones,  and  we  heard 
of  one  or  two  use'ul  nags  being  sold  in  the  stables;  in  other 
respeete  little  business  was  done. 

DORCHESTER  FAIR  was  scarcely  so  lai^e  as  on 
previous  occasions ;  but  business  may  be  fiurly  said  to  be 
orisk,  and  on  every  description  of  stock  prices  were  good, 
and  a  more  than  average  amount  of  business  waa  done. 

DUMFRIES  HORSE  FAIR.— The  number  of  horees 
was  at  no  time  greater  than  800,  or  about  a  fourth  less  than 
the  number  brought  forwsrd  last  year,  and,  as  usual,  they 
were  almost  entirely  draught  horsee.  The  general  proportion  of 
very  good  horses  was  not  great,  and  the  fell  in  that  dsse  was 
not  more  than  15  per  cent  from  the  ratee  of  last  February. 
On  secondary  stod[  the  reduction  was  at  least  20  per  cent; 
on  tUid  dass  about  the  same;  white  for  low«r  gnOmtbmn 
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WM  no  demand.  Mr.  Fotter  lold  10  on  Monday  to  another 
dealer  at  prieet  Taryiag  from  £40  to  £50 ;  and  he  waa  ukii^ 
£60  for  a  fine  draught  mare,  for  which  he  eoold  have  got  np- 
warda  of  £70  laat  year.  Metirt.  Teenan  and  Clarke  aold  a 
grey  mare  for  £52  ;  a  powerfiil  horte  for  £58 ;  another  mare, 
•  tplendid  animal,  for  £56,  the  bujer  in  the  latter  instance 
having  hceii  a  farmer  from  the  neighboorhood  of  Kirkcod- 
bright ;  and  thvr  alio  ditposed  of  4,  abont  £50  each,  to  a 
pwcbaier  from  Pccblet«hire.    Mr.  Brown,  HardgraTO,  Mdd  a 

Ear  of  beantifnl  draught  hones  for  £100 ;  and  Mr.  Carmtbert, 
roklehirst,  sold  another  similar  animal  for  50  guineas.  Bach 
•re  some  of  the  transaetioos  in  the  best  class  of  horses ;  for 
other  kinds  a  degree  inferior  the  prerailing  ratea  were  from 
£80  to  £40 ;  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  good  animals 
for  fanning  labonr  changed  owners  at  £25  and  under. 

EORBMONT  HORSE  FAIR  waa  very  thinly  attended, 
both  of  horses  and  purchasers. 

EXKTRR  FAIR  was  numerously  attended  by  farmers  and 
dealers,  and  well  supplied  with  cattle  of  the  primest  quality. 
Perhaps  the  numbur  of  dealera  present  waa  greater  than 
butehera  or  consumers  wished  to  see.  There  was  no  alteration 
in  prices.  The  best  fat  beef  realised  from  9s.  6d.  to  10s.  6d. ; 
barreoers.  7s.  to  St.  per  score ;  cows  and  calves,  £12  to  £48. 

GLOUCESTER  MONTHLY  MARKET.— The  supply  of 
beef  was  Itrge,  but  of  inferior  quality,  and  a  flat  sale;  of 
Mutton  the  supply  waa  good,  and  the  whole  waa  soon  disposed 
of.    Beef.  6d.  to  6|d. ;  mutton,  7d.  to  7id.  per  lb. 

KELSO  FORTNIGHTLY  MARKET.—There  waa  a  good 
ahow  of  fst  cattle,  and  several  of  the  lots  were  of  excellent 
Quality.  There  was  a  good  attendsnce  of  buyers,  with  a  brisk 
ocmand,  and  nearly  the  whole  were  quickly  cleared  off  at 
prioes  a  shade  better  than  our  previous  market.  Beef  may  be 
quoted  at  6s.  8d.  to  6t.  9d.,  and  a  few  superior  brought  about 
78.  per  stone.  There  was  a  small  supply  of  sheep,  which  sold 
readily  at  6|d.  per  lb.  A  fur  ahow  ol  cows,  which  were  selling 
at  from  £10  to  £16. 

LEDBURY  FAIR— The  supply  of  stock  was  rather 
abort.  Some  prime  fat  cows  were  offered,  which  realised 
good  prices.  Buyers  were  numerous,  and  most  of  the  stock 
offered  was  sold  at  an  early  hour.  Fat  cows,  G^d.  to  7d. ; 
ditto  sheep,  6id.  to  7d.;  store  ditto,  26s.  to  S8s.  each ;  fat 
pigs,  8s.  Gd.  per  score :  store  ditto,  28s.  to  36s.  each. 

LEOMINSTER  FAIR.— There  was  not  a  large  quan- 
tity of  fat  beef;  the  highest  figure  was  about  6^.  per  lb. 
Best  wether  mutton  brought  7d.  per  lb.  There  were  many 
buyers  of  stores,  and  good  barrens  brought  full  prices. 

NEWTON  STEWART  HORSE  FAIR.  ~  There  was 
acaroely  the  average  number  of  horaes,  and  very  few  sales  took 
place,  farmers  wtshiog  to  obtain  the  prioes  of  the  last  two  or 
three  years ;  hut  any  sales  which  took  place  were  from  16  to 
80  per  cent.  less.    There  were  very  few  dealers  present. 

NORTHALLERTON  FAIR.— A  thin  show  of  aU  dcaerip. 
tions  of  stock,  with  plenty  of  buyers.  Lean  beasts  sold  at 
lower  prices.  Beef,  6s.  8d.  to  7s.  per  stone.  The  number  of 
borses  shown  was  very  great,  and  dealers  from  sU  parts  were 
numerous.  Several  first-rate  hunting  and  carrisge  horses  were 
readily  sold  at  high  rates,  and  inferior  ones  20  to  30  per  eent. 
lower  than  last  year.  I)raught  horses  were  in  demand,  at 
good  prices. 

OXFORD  GREAT  MARKET.— There  waa  a  short 
supply  of  good  beef  and  mutton,  and  as  the  demand  waa 
mther  considerable  all  went  off  at  prices  quite  as  high  as 
last  market— beef,  4a.  4d.  to  4s.  8d. ;  mutton,  5s.  to  5s.  4d. 
per  stone.  Store  cattle  and  sheep  were  not  so  plentiful  as 
on  former  occasions,  and  a  duloess  prevailea,  yerv  few 
changing  hands.  The  pig  market  was  unusually  dull  with 
A  short  supply— good  English  hogs  from  8s.  6d.  to  9s. ; 
porkers  9s.  to  9s.  6d.  per  score. 

PENRITU  HORSE  FAIR.— There  waa  a  tdeiably  large 
sliow  of  (urn  horses,  and  a  quantity  of  old  hacks.  The  busi- 
neu  doing  was  very  limited,  and  pricea  much  bdow  thoee  of 
last  year.  For  a  very  superior  aninud  we  heard  of  £40  having 


RU6BT  FAIR,— There  was  a  mod  supply  of  heel;  at 
om  5id.  to  6^. ;  a  short  supply  of  mutton,  from  6d.  to  7d. 

Store  beaats  easier  to  bny.    A  short  supply  of  hofses,  at  low 

piieas. 
SHREWSBURY   FORTNIGHTLY   MARKET.  — Tbe 

best  fht  heilbr  beef  soU  firom  6d.  to  6id.  per  lb.;  fht  calves, 

6d.to6id.p«rlb.(  iissftd  start  cattle  siUog  at  ftirpriflesi 


alao  good  cows  and  eslves  at  high  figures.  Fat  wether  sheep, 
7d.to7id.P«lb.  Fat  pigs.  6d.  to  5id.;>tors  pigs  stiUv«7 
low. 

TEWKESBURY  FAIR  was  very  well  attended,  and 
a  large  supply  of  stock,  mostly  fat  Demand  limited,  and 
sellers  had  to  dispose  of  their  stock  at  very  low  prices. 
Beef  sold  at  5|d.  to  6d. ;  mutton,  6d.  to  6id.  The  horse 
fair  was  thinly  attended,  and  what  sales  were  made  vrere  at 
very  low  figures. 

YORK  FORTNIGHTLY  MARKET.— Calving  and  dairy 
cows,  and  aU  kinds  of  grasing  beasto,  had  fair  sale,  at  former 
rates.  A  moderate  supply  of  fat  beasU  sold  at  6s.  6d.  to  7s. 
per  stone.  A  fair  show  of  mutton  sheep  went  at  6d.  to  6^d. ; 
superior  ditto,  7d.  per  lb.  A  good  supply  of  grssing  sheep 
had  fair  demand:  hog  sheep,  22s.  to  48a.  per  head.  The 
market  is  a  little  on  tlm  improve. 


CALENDAR    OF  'AGRICULTURE. 

Sow  oats  and  barley  on  dry  and  early  lands 
dnrinff  dry  weather ;  also  spring  wheat,  vetches, 
peas,  beans,  and  flax-seed.  Sow  [lacerae  on  well- 
prepared  n^und,  trenched  or  very  deeply-ploughed 
and  richly  dunged.  Sow  carrots  and  parsnips  on 
good  warm  sandy  loams,  that  are  in  good  condition 
from  previous  treatment,  without  the  present  appli- 
cation of  fresh  manure :  steep  the  seeds  in  leys  of 
urine,  and  dry  them  with  lime.  Sow  sainfoin,  and 
dress  the  young  plants  with  gypsum.  Apply  arti* 
ficial  manures  and  top-dressings  on  young  wheats, 
barleys,  and  clovers— as  soot  and  salt,  malt  combs, 
rape-dust,  nitrate  of  soda,  pigeons'  dung,  and  gyp- 
sum. Sow  cabbage  seeds  for  summer  plants, 
and  lay  composts  on  grass  lands. 

Plant  hops,  and  make  the  hills  six  feet  distant 
each  way.  Use  well-rotted  dung,  and  put  four 
sets  in  each  hill,  one  in  each  comer,  and  cover 
them  lightly  wtth  earth,  leaving  the  upper  end  of 
the  set  just  in  light  of  day. 

Contmue  the  planting  of  forest*  trees  and  of  young 
hedf^es,  but  cease  if  drv  weather  sets  in.  The 
cutting  of  underwoods  will  now  be  finished. 

Watered  meadows  may  now  be  stocked  with 
light  animals.  Set  traps  for  vermin,  and  spread 
molehills. 

Plough  fallows  for  green  crops,  and  also  clay 
lands  for  bare  fallows,  if  the  weather  be  dry.  Shut 
up  the  fields  that  are  intended  for  hay,  and  finish 
laying  composts  on  grass  lands.  In  wet  weather 
thrash  grains,  and  carry  dung  from  the  yard  to  the 
heaps  in  the  fields. 

In  many  situations  ewes  will  drop  lambs  very 
largely  in  this  month.  Feed  with  juicy  succulent 
food,  as  beet,  cabbages,  and  turnips,  and  proride 
a  warm  shelter,  which  is  equally  necessary  with  the 
food  itself.  The  shelter  sheds  must  be  dry,  and 
frequently  littered  with  short  straws  and  chaffs. 
Remove  the  ewes  and  lambs  from  the  paddock  to 
the  pasture  field  regularly,  as  the  lambs  get  strong. 

Keep  the  poultry-houses  dry  and  warm,  and  set 
all  kinds  of  eggs  for  hatching.  Feed  amply,  and 
provide  dear  spring-water. 

Fmish  the  killing  of  hogs  for  bacon,  and  keep 
all  voung  pigs  for  summer  stores,  and  for  early 
feeiiingnext  winter. 

The  latest  fattening  bullocks  must  now  be  sold, 
or  pushed  forward  by  superior  feeding.  The  long 
days  will  now  recfuire  a  greater  supply  of  food,  as 
daylight  always  induces  Miimals  to  eat  more. 
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REVIEW    OF    THE    CORN    TRADE 

DURING  THE   PAST   MONTH. 


The  indicationt  of  wintiy  weather  which  were 
^▼en  at  the  close  of  January,  after  some  rapid 
fluctaations  and  a  moderate  fall  of  snow,  were 
verified  in  the  process  of  the  past  month,  which 
doted  with  great  sharpness.  Still,  as  it  has  re- 
mained on  the  whole  unusually  dry,  we  do  not  find 
the  promising  aspect  of  the  growing  wheat  abated 
in  this  country ;  but  in  America  the  absence  of  a 
snow-corering  has  left  the  autumnal  wheat  too 
much  exposed,  and  it  is  in  some  localities  present- 
ing a  sickly  appearance.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
were  recent  complaints  from  parts  of  Spain  that 
the  crop  was  impeded  in  its  growth  for  want  of 
rain,  which  has  since  fallen,  but  not  in  sufficient 
plenty.  It  will  not  he  safe,  therefore,  to  make  too 
iure  that  another  heavr  crop  will  follow  the  last, 
as  the  most  critical  periods  have  all  to  be  passed 
through.  The  wheat  trade  has,  however,  not  re- 
rived,  an  ample  six  mdnths'  stock  being  yet  in 
growers'  hands,  and  foreign  suppliee  being  good, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  nearly  all  are  either 
•old  to  a  heavy  loss,  or  placed  in  granary  to  pre- 
vent it.  The  monev  market  has  indeed  passed 
from  scarcity  and  **  nigh  pressure, **  to  a  burden- 
some abundance,  with  verv  low  rates  of  interest ; 
hut  trade  and  confidence  have  not  yet  returned. 
The  month  opened  with  complete  depression,  and 
markets  have  generally  declined  2s.  to  ds.  per  ^., 
and  though  an  impression  has  been  lately  gainmg 
ground  that  the  "  minimum"  price  has  been  about 
reached,  with  the  conntrv  painting  upwards,  the 
sudden  overthrow  of  the  Pslmerston  Mmtstry  may 
again  unhinge  the  minds  of  capitalists,  and  prevent 
speculative  purchases,  notwithstanding  a  fall  in  the 
averages  to  45s.  8c!.  per  qr.  The  least  probabilitv, 
however,  of  a  war  with  our  present  allies  would 
soon  change  the  foce  of  things,  and  the  plentv 
now  offering  in  the*  markets  be  materralfv  reaucea. 
Lord  Derby  or  his  successor  will  doubtless  en- 
deavour to  prevent  such  a  calamity,  but  Orsini^s 
projectile  may  yet  be  the  occasion  of  a  general 
flame. 

Potatoes  have  held  ont  better  than  expected ;  but 
as  fiour  is  comparatively  lower,  there  must  be  a 
larger  consmnption,  and  mMlers  keep  tow  in  stock, 
and  proportionate^  dependent  on  events.  Foreign 
quotations  by  last  advices  were  as  follows : — 

Trance  somewhat  impioving,  quotes  the  price  of 
good  wheat  at  Paris  about  42s.  per  qr.,  and  flour 
31s.  per  sack,  or  Is.  per  sack  below  iforfolks.  At 
Seville,  flour  SOs*  per  saek ;  mixed  wheat  53t.,  hard 
0Ss.  6a.  per  qr.  Cacfiz:  FTour,  50s.  6d.  per  .lack. 
Marianopoii  wheats  at  Barcelona,  4Ss.  ddT  per  ^. ; 
\^rtii  the  same  here.  Ghirka  wheat  at  Odessa  waa 
quoted  423.  to  44s.  Sd.  (selling  here  at  468.),  hard 
to  653.  per  qr.,  with  a  fair  business  domg  against 
the  opeaiag  of  the  port.  At  Leghorn,  native  wheat 
was  48s.  6d.  per  qr. ;  Oenoa  quotin||^  50s.  for  Ber- 
dianskl  Saidt  wheat  at  Alexandria  was  qiioted 
27b.  4d.;  selling  here  at  9is.  6d,  per  qr.    The 


Baltic  ports,  ^hich  are  dosed  exoept  to  steamofs 
cutting  their  way  at  great  expense,  snow  a  range  of 
prices  nearer  to  oar  own ;  good  red  at  Stettin  hbisfi 
procurable  at  iOs.  per  qr.,  floe  high  mixed  at  Dansig 
46s.  6d.  per  or. ;  but  the  slock  there  of  all  sorts  wai 
at  present  only  about  28,000  an.  Rhenish  wheat 
in  HoUand  was  worth  46s.  6a.,  and  in  Belgium, 
good  Quality  ranged  from  43s.  to  44s.  6d.  per  qr. 
New  York  has  a  large  stock  of  flouri  which  waa 
looking  down;  but  wheat  was  buoyant,  whito 
Southern  being  quoted  at  1  dol.  40o.  per  bush., 
equal  to  488.  per  qr. ;  red  1  dol.  22c.,  equal  to  42s. 
per  qr. 

The  first  Monday  opened  with  moderate  supplies  of 
both  English  and  foreign  wheat.  The  morning's  sup> 
ply  from  the  near  counties  did  not  exceed  an  averse, 
the  weather  being  again  frosty;  but  there  were 
many  samples  left  over  from  the  previous  week,  and 
a  large  fleet  of  foreign  vessels  being  reported  off  tha 
coasC  there  was  an  unusual  depression,  ao  that  il 
was  necessary  to  submit  to  a  rednetion  of  2s.  to  38« 
per  qr.,  to  make  any  way.  Foreign  was  equally 
difUcult  to  place ;  but  holders  were  not  so  ready  to 
make  an  equal  oonoesaion.  This  aeoount  had  its 
effect  in  the  oonntry,  but  generally  the  raduoti^a 
was  not  ao  heavy,  some  pkioes  oi^y  noto^  a  diffi^ 
culty  in  sales :  Sheffield  and  Burmingham  making 
the  decline  only  is.  per  qr.,  but  there  w  la  ahnost  a 
paaio  at  Leeds,  at  ^.  per  qr.  lees  money.  liver* 
pod,  on  its-flrst  maricet,  gave  mkj  2d.  to  9d.  paf 
yOlbs.,  without  any  quotable  redaction  on  the  follow- 
ing Friday.  Saturday's  markets  generally  noting  a 
fail  of  Is.  to  2s. ;  hut  Friday,  iu  London,  was  the 
dullest  day  known  for  some  time,  and  a  good  deal 
of  fine  Kentish  was  sent  baek  unsold. 

The  second  Monday,  as  respects  the  addition 
of  forei^  aamples,  was  much  below  the  avo* 
ra^  with  only  a  moderate  q^uantity  of  En^h. 
This  miming,  there  waa  a  fair  show  from  £enL 
with  less  from  Essex.  The  di^  was  dear  and 
frosty,  and  highly  favourable  to  the  condition  of  thO 
samples ;  and  those  millers  who  did  not  avail  them- 
selves  of  Friday's  depression,  found,  for  pioked 
samples,  they  had  to  pay  the  prioes  of  the  previova 
se'nnifiht :  bnt,  though  man  tone  waa  eviaeed  by 
di\  h^^ders,  it  was  a  poor  day  as  r6s]f)eets  bumeee,  n 
good  many  parcels  of  English  bemg  left  on  thf 
stands.  The  tone  of  the  trade  improved  in  London 
as  the  week  closed,  Friday  realising  an  oceaakmal 
advance  of  IsjMr  qr.  for  pi^ed  par^  of  Sagtbh 
and  foreign.  The  country  reports  vaded.  Some  cf 
the  earj^y  markets  in  Lincolnshire  showed  frcmctB 
with  the  downward  movement ;  but  the  geaeraTten- 
dency  was  to  advance.  Hull,  Looih.  Tork»  and 
several  other  plaeeSy  made  no  ehange ;  Birmia|^aflk 
Beaton,  Wolver kaapte%  Peterborough,  Derby,  mmi 
Lincoln  were  all  Is.  per  qr.  better;  NorwM, 
Leicester,  and  Graathani  notiBg  an  advaeo  of  Is. 
per^.  Liverpook  on  Tueschyviraa  dull,  hoMot* 
TtfnSxig  to  accept  tower  rates.    Oti  FH^cy,  M.  por 
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roib.more  ww  MriMl  M  «il|y  •&  good  American 
red  qualities. 

Tbm  ilttrd  Mesday  oomneneed  oa  woderato 
arrirals,  both  Engiisli  and  foreign,  with  not  manj 
additional  samples,  b  the  course  of  the  morning; 
from  the  near  coantiea.  Factors  began  by  asking 
aboat  2s.  per  qr.  more  money,  and  in  some  instances 
there  were  salea  at  improved  rates ;  bat  as  the  daj 
wore,  the  booyancj  ceased,  and  where  an^  clearance 
was  effected,  it  ccmld  only  be  SMd  that  ftUlj  the  pre- 
▼ions  rates  were  made  for  home-mwn  wheat. 
Picked  foreign  red,  like  Kostock  or  liouvain,  was 
taken  at  quite  Is.  per  qr.  aboye  the  rates  of  this  day 
se'nniffht.  The  oountiy  markets  generally  were  vn- 
altcred  or  ratlier  dearer.  Derby,  York,  Leicester, 
Onathwi,  Peterbonm^,  Loath,  and  Bimdn^iam 
were  firm ;  Boston,  Lmooht,  and  Lynn»  as  wm  ae 
Chelmsfbrd  and  Qloacester,  were  Is.  per  qp. 
higher;  Miuket  Raaen  and  Market  Harborongh 
qooAing  an  adyaaea  •!  la.  to  9ft.  per  qr.  Liyer- 
pool,  on  Tncsdi^  kept  the  pferiooa  market's 
advance,  but  on  Jfridaf  gave  way  id.  per  TOib., 
though  on  the  same  day  m  London,  Is.  perqr. 
more  was  occasionally  made* 

The  last  Monday  in  die  month  exhibited  a 
better  supply  of  forei|pk  wheat,  though  the  near 
eouaties  sent  ii^  a  very  moderate  quantity.  The 
weather  remmned  clear  and  firotty,  and  the  condi- 
tion wae  improred,  btrt  the  change  hi  the  Ministrf 
seemed  to  exert  a  siaistei  influeaee^  and  the  rates 
of  the  previoua  week  were  with  di£Bculty  sus- 
tained, the  market  beia^  only  saved  leooa  a  dedioe 
hf  the  aeaAty  show  aC  Snglish  samplee.  Leeda 
and  Uyerpoel  aaTneaday  tallied  with  the  London 
report. 

The  supplies  fnto  the  port  of  London  in  the  four 
weeks  have  been  1<S,1 47  qrs.  English, including  some 
Scotch,  with  33,969  q^a.  foreign;  msJiing  the  weekly 
ayeraga  12,529  qra.,affaan8t90,06S  in  January  »  the 
deerease  beiafif  chiefly  in  tfaa  fareifpi  arrividt.    Tha 


n>reign  hnporte  niC9  the  Uiuted  Khigdiofis-  in  the 
month  of  January,  were  342',841  qrs.  wheat: 
304,688  cwt.  flour.  The  ayerages  haya  deelined 
firom  48a.  8d.  ta  458.  8d.  in  fouv  weeks  i  the  Le»> 
don  afeiagsa  in  the  aaoM  tfana  haya  reeadad  fram 
90$.  8d.  to  4§9.  lOd.,  showing  a  diflbrence  of  3». 
ad.  per  q^. 

Tha  price  oC  Town -made  Hoax  com^ 
nenced  at  43^,  and  faanioa  nnaltavad^  la  Nor* 
Ibllia  Acre  haya  bean  aena  chanfea»  tha  aeoand 
Monday  showing  a  decline  of  Is.,  which  wan  r^ 
coyered  on  tha  thhHt.  American  anif  Fltaneh  sam- 
ples haye  giyen  way  ftdly  Is.  per  sack  and  barrel. 
The  supplies  in  four  wecka  awre  ^5^021  sacks 
Bngliah:  6,611  sacks,  74 34  barrels  iorngu^  show- 
ing a  deflcieacy  aa  campavad  with  Janoaay  to  Iba 
extent  of  ^,39l  barrala,  tha  eaeka  Mng  a^m  eqnalk 
The  fluctuations  in  tha  barley  trade  haye  been  so 
alight  that  prkea  have  scarc^  changed^  bat  the 
ayeragea  show  a  decline  from  37a.  tn  36e.  3d. 
The  fineet  quality  of  malting  has  continnad  scarce 
on  the  London  market  i  the  nuddling  sorts  haye 
been  leas  abuodaiu ;  and  the  lower  kinds  from  the 
last*  which  haya  occaaionallf  annired  in  large 
qnantitiaa,  have  been  fiodiagyant  by  th»k>w  prkaa 
accepted  as  horse .  food  ha  misture  witli  Kght  aata^ 
which  in  mocmrata  proportMna  haye  been  ioqbu  to 


«1 

weU.  Of  thai  iNvawaaalargi  an^plyin 
tha  aaeand  week  aC  tha  aiKwMh,  iaftaenriag  tUa 
deacrii^tian  fially  law  pet  y.  down»  ha*  tha  claaing 
Monday  waa  aaoaa  eheerfcd  in  ita  aapaet  for  all 
saatsy  the  anpply  af  haesa-grawth  being  amalL 
Dnriag  tha  font  weeka  the  recaiptsi  ha«a  haan 
11 ,389  aC  aoa  aana  grawlh^  and  43v&2»  ^ra.  fbraiga, 
giyiag  a  weekly  sapply  of  13>72#  qra.,  which  only 
showa  a  slight  decreaaa  on  the  preyiona  oaoath. 
There  wave  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in 
Jammry,  94,154  qra.  Tha  hnrer  kinda  of  tbia 
grain  may  improye  as  stocks  get  exhausted,  but 
the  lateness  of  the  seaaon  ia  against  any  adyance 
in  fine  sorts,  though  picked  parcda  fbr  seed  went 
off  well  at  the  menth^s  end. 

The  trade  in  malt  baa  been  heayy  through  tW 
month  eyen  in  the  finest  qualitifs,  indsrior  ^ 
aenpCiona  haying  sold  at  lower  ratea. 

The  oat  trada,  with  below  an  ayeragv  atipply 
ihrooghout  tha  month,  baa  continued  dadiaiDg, 
prices  baring  receded  about  2s.  fid.  par  qr.  Aa 
noted  before,  the  liberal  use  of  inferior  barley,  at  a 
lees  proportionate  price,  haa  vedaeed  caaaump- 
tion;  while  the  quantity  yet  reoMining  in  store> 
though  not  heayy  now,  has  aeryed  to  keep  sufii- 
cient  samplea  in  the  markat  ta  preyent  any  briak 
inquiry.  The  first  Monday  noted  a  decline  of  Is. 
per  qr.  An  equal  fall  was  noted  on  the  second,  and 
the  two  other  Mondays  were  rather  cheaper.  Iriab 
supplies,  though  almost  wanting  since  tha  first 
Monday,  haire  been  mada  up  by  larger  receipSa 
from  Scotland^ in  better  condition;  and  foreign 
arriyala  on  the  last  day  were  beginning  again  to 
appear,  being  shipped  in  the  mild  weather.  The 
arriyals  have  consisted  of  5,403  qrs.  English, 
19,196  qrw.  Scotch,  15,737  qra.  fron  L'eUbod,  aad 
32,510  qrs.  from  the  continent — making  tha 
weekly  average  only  I7f204  qrs.  The  averagesy 
howeyer,  of  this  gram  ahow  en  increase  of  8d.  per 
qjT.,  proving  that  prices  have  not  so  declined  in  the 
country.  The  total  im^rta  in  January  were 
61,528  qrs. 

Beana  and  peas  in  the  London  market,  though  a 
heavy  sale  throughout  the  month,  have  undesgana 
little  change.  New  samples  of  the  former  first  de* 
cliaed  la.  per  qr.,  and  then  recoyered.  Ttaa,  ea- 
pecially  boilers,  have  been  exceeaiydy  d«N,  and  the 
sudden  set-in  oi  frost  has  not  at  all  sent  them  op. 
Tha  amrala  of  beana  during  the  month  were  4,184 
qrs.  English  and  3,340  qrs.  foreign.  Of  1,88 1  qrt, 
per  week  against  3,8^2  qrs.  in  /annary.  Of  peaHy 
tha  total  foreign  receipts  were  204  qrs.  and  tie 
Engliab  1,730  qrs.,  or  533  weakly  agaant  4aa  qas. 
per  week  last  month.  Hog  peas  haye  only  retainad 
their  yahM  by  their  scarcity  and  the  abaanaa  af 
foreign. 

The  iMseed  trade  has  been  steady,  only  axpa* 
riencing  Is.  par  qr.  decline  >  but  aalaa  hare  bean 
slow.  Cakes  retain  their  fhyour,  and  find  a  free 
placement  as  cattle  fred. 

The  seed  trade  has  commenced,  but  without 
briskness,  and  the  first  prices  of  foreign  imports 
have  not  been  sustained,  a  large  supply  of  iaisriar 
E^liah  haying  ameared  before  tha  damaad  aana 
thoroughly  an,  and  there  is  not  much  appsaaaaaa 
of  high  pricaa  «ther  for  red  or  white  olovenaaA 
this  season.    'KaftyQ  haa  bean  steady.   Omary  and 
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hempseed  have  maintaanad  th«r  value,  and  the 
non-appearance  of  foreign  spring  Urea  in  qaantity 
baa  greatly  enhanced  their  value.  Reports  say  the 
crops  abroad  have  faUed;  but  we  think  the  pricea 
now  paying  (7s.  per  bushel)  wiU  draw  suppUes. 
Mustardseed  and  rapeseed  have  been  firm; 
coriander  and  carraway  almost  without.variation. 

CURRENCY    PER    IMPERIAL  MEASURE. 

BhlUiBgt  per  ftaarttr. 

W««AT.aew,BiM«MidK«it,wbit«4ato5« "^  *i*®2 

Morfolfc.  Lino.  And  TorlEfl.,r«d • 40     4» 

DtotaitoiT!?. »2     M....  Grinding ««     W 

MALTjE»M;Mopft)lk,»nd8olfcIk 68     S5«t»2      " 

Kingston,  WaMfMud  town  mad*..  ••  58     66    „     SB      — 

-„°~~ :::::::::::::::::::-  -     «  n 

•ootSi  fcid  M     M PoUto t*     n 

Srt2!r«'«S;wbtti": ?;  »?«~  »«  H 

IMtto.blMk    ir.  m.'*    »»     n  •* 

BBAlii,BU»«» M      M TlAi......  M  8» 

Hanow    M     86 Pigeon^.....  17  « 

PBAS.irlili«boil«n  ..  40   44..MHd«  ..  41    4S..OM7  89  41 

FiouE,p«»Mflkof»0lbfc,Town,HooielM>lds..88»..ane  40  48 

Ooantry  88      84 HooMholdi..  87  8S 


POTATO  MARKETS. 
80UTHWARK  WATERSIDE,  Mohdat.  Feb.  »^ 
DnriBff  the  piit  week  oar  emTali,both  coMtwne  end  fram 
foieva  port^  ha?e  been  ittj  contidewble.  Pimm  htte  been 
wi^difficuUy  maintained  in  moat  inatancea.  Tbe  following 
are  thia  da  j'a  quotationa : — 

YorkahiieRerenta 1 40  j.  to  180a.  per  ton. 

lincolnahiredo ^^Oi.  to  160a.     .. 

Donbardo 140t.tol70a.     „ 

Do.        reda 80i.to   85a, 

Perth.  Fife.  Ukd  Forfar  Regenta  llOi.  to  185a. 


Ooantry  -. 

Noifolk  and  Bnflblk,  ez-ahip  . 


81     83 


IMPERIAL    AVERAGES. 


FoaTBs 

Jan.  9, 
Jan.  16, 
Jan.  38, 
Jan.  80, 
Fab.  6, 
Fob.  18, 

Bamatlme 


LAar  BiZ 

1888  •••• 
1858  •••• 

1858  \V.\ 
1858  ••.. 
1858  .... 
aTorage 
laatyaar 


Wheat. 
a.  d. 

47  10 

48  S 
48  9 
47  6 
46    9 

46  8 

47  7 
58    0 


Barley, 
a.  d. 

86  8 

87  0 
87  6 
87  1 
86  8 
86  8 
86  10 
45    7 


OaU. 
a.  d. 
22    8 


Rye.iB 
a.  d.  a. 
38    6  8S 

83  7  8f 
88    OM 

84  10  9i 
81  8  8( 
80    9   8t 

88  S   81 

89  8   4< 


COMPARATIVE   AVERAGES— 1 858-67 


FromlaatFridAy'aOaa.  a. 

Wheat 01,899  qr8.,45 

Barley 88,858    ..  86 

OaU 14.649    ..  18 

Bye 189    ••  80 

Beana 7,789    ..  89 

Feaa 1,641    ..  41 


From  0iutU€ot  1857.  a.  d. 

Wheat 100.983  qra.,  66    6 

Barley 71.957    ••  44  11 

Oato 17.668    ..  88    6 

Bye  .••••••.        38    ..  44    4 

Beana 6.571    ..  38    6 

Feaa 1.749    ..  89    7 


reda 


85t. 


aoa.to 

90t.to  —a. 
80a.to  —a. 
90s.  to  100a. 
80a.  to  lOOa. 


Ditto  ditto 

French  wbitea 

Belgian  do.... 

Ditto     reds  ., 

Dutchwhites -     - 

COUNTRY  POTATO  MARKETS.  —  York,  F^  18: 
FoUtoea  sell  at  12d.  per  peek,  and  8a.  4d.  to  3a.  6d.  P« fc«>«W. 
Lbbds.  Feb.  16 :  A  fair  ahow  of  potatoea,  which  aold  at  18d. 
to  ISjd.  per  21lba.  aiiilrtle.  and  Ud.  to  15d.  retad.  8bij»t, 
Feb.  16:  Fotatoea,  9d.  to  lOd.  per  stone.  Richmowd.  Feb. 
18 :  Fotatoet,  4a  per  butheL  Shbffibld,  Feb.  16 :  FoUtoea 
aell  at  lOi.  to  16a.  per  load  of  18  stones.  Kamcbbstbb, 
F< 


PRICES  OF  SEEDS. 

BBITI8H  BBEDB. 
Ci.OTnaEBD,  red  iCa.  to  708.,  extra  —a.,  white  50a.  to  78a. 

Tmsfoa  ••• •••••:•  1'*'?*a^ 

TA»aa,  Winter,  new, perbnahel  ......58.  Od.  to  6s.  Od. 

Mu8TAU>aasD,  per  biiih.,new  16s.  to  178.,  brown  188.  to  16b. 

OomiA«i>m,perowt. JS'tJjS: 

OijiAMYt  per  or..... ....••..•. .*•  808.toao8. 

LiMO«D,perqr.,8owIng  -^tn-a...onuhtag  60s.to638. 

LniaoDOAn8,perton *1<*  ^- *?-?l^  l!^ 

BAraaxD.  per  or •••  688.to708. 

BAnOAnVporton iC8    lOa.toJOOa. 

FOREIGN  BEBDB,  fco. 

CiATBaasED,  red  688.  to  708., whlU  608.  to  768. 

Xbbtoil -••••   i^s.  to  388. 

Tams,  Spring,  per  bnahel  •••......•...•  7s.  Od.  to7s.  64. 

HBtmiBD, SBBall, per  qr. ,,  Dntdi  488.to478. 

OoBiAMDU,  per  owt  •••.••• ••  17s.  to  368. 

Oabbawat      «,      .•..•.•..••••.••• ,,.  448.to  46a. 

Unann, per  qr.,  Baltie  688. to  598.... .Bombay  57^ to  60a. 

LiMauDOAKX,perton..... £9  lOs.to  JIO  lOa. 

BA^ianD,  Dnteh -iVi.:  ^^2?  ?2l! 

Bapb  OAKBfperton i86  Oa.to^  lOa. 

HOP   MARKET. 
LONDON,  Monday,  Fbb.  22.— The  bnsineaa   of   ow 
market  ia  very  limited ;  but,  from  the  few  recent  aamplea  on 
frffer,  pricea  haTO  been  maintained  with  tolerable  firmneaa. 
Dor  currency  ia  as  follows : 

Mid  and  Eaat  KenU 70f.  to  90s.,  choice  1208- 

WealdofKeBta 56s.to63e.     „       70s. 

Bnaaez 628.toS68.      „       62a. 

Yeailinga&e 21b.  to  85s.      ^       SOs. 

Mbabk  &  Wild. 


WOOL  MARKETS. 
ENGUSH  WOOL  MARKET. 
LONDON,  Monday,  Ffeb.  21.-:!Since  oor  last  rep«^ 
there  baa  been  a  moderate  inquiry  for  fine  short  wools,  at  njU 
qnoUtioDB.  In  aU  other  kinds,  the  supply  of  which  »  only 
moderate,  only  a  limited  bnsinesa  ia  doing  on  former  terms. 
For  export  to  the  continent  nothing  ia  doing. 

BRADFORD  WOOL  MARKET  (Thuraday).— There  haa 
been  a  tone  of  quietness  in  our  market  duibg  the  week,  and 
little  bnaineta  haa  been  done.  Spinnera  haring  aapplied  tbcir 
immediate  necesaitiea,  panae  at  the  adraneed  pricea  now 
aaked.  For  noilaand  brokea  there  continuea  a  fair  demand, 
and  pricea  are  firm.  Yama:  The  export  houaea  continue  to 
buy  up  anything  offering  "  under  the  market,"  but  aa  yet  are 
not  prepared  to  pay  the  ad?ance  now  aought,  and  the  apinneis, 
from  the  difficultiea'in  the  way  of  bujing  wool,  are  irery  stiff 
inprice.  Cotton  yama  are  dearer.  •  Fiecea :  There haa  bjea 
a  fair  attendance  of  merchants,  but  not  much  husmess  has 
been  done.  Sereral  foreign  buyera  are  orer,  but  their  pur- 
chaaea  are  chiefly  confined  to  fancy  goods.        „  ^    ,^     _ 

LEEDS  (ENGUSH  AND  FOREIGN),  Feb.  19.— The 
demand  for  English  wool  baa  somewhat  diminiahed,  whilatthat 
for  colonial  haa  not  fallen  off.  There  haa  been  aUttlo  improfe- 
ment  in  the  demand  for  low  foreign,  and  pricea  aie  without 
alteration. 

LIVERPOOL  WOOL  MARKET,  Feb.  20. 

Scotch  Wool.— There  continuea  to  be  a  moderate  de- 
mand for  Laid  Highland,  but  consumera  buy  atill  only  for 
immediate  wants.  White  Highland  ia  atill  inquired  for,  but 
wanted  at  very  low  pricea,  which  heldera  are  not  indined  to 
meet.  Chenota  and  crossed  of  a  good  class  art  in  fair  de- 
mand, but  only  in  small  parcda  to  supply  immediate  want 

S.     d.       8.     d. 

Laid  Highland  WoOI,  perStibs 11 

White  Highland  do 16 

LaldOrossed      do. .unwashed  ....  U 

Do.  do..wasbed 16 

LaidOhsTiot      do. .unwashed 16 

Do.  do..washed.«....*«  18 

WhtteOheriot  dcwashed W    v     -.    w 

FOEBION.— There  ia  now  a  decidedly  better  feehng  in  the 
trade,  and  there  are  a  few  inquiriea,  and  business  doing  to  good 
extent,  particularly  for  fine  woola:  low  kinds  move  more  alowly, 
but  aU  have  an  upward  tendency. 

Printed  by  Boger80n  and  Tozlbrd,  946,  Strand,  London. 
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PLATE  I. 

MATCHLESS; 

A   LINCOLN    CART   STALLION,  THB   PROPBRTY   OP   MR.   T.  B.  T.  HILDTARD,   OP    PLINTHAM   HALL, 

NBWARK. 

This  horse  took  the  first  prize  of  30  sovs.,  as  the  best  of  all  the  stallions  for  agricultural  purposes^ 
at  the  Salisbory  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England.  He  was  entered  and  shown  at 
Chelmsford  the  year  previous,  but  drafted  out,  as  it  was  said,  from  not  being  a  good  mover.  His 
action  since  then  has  been  wonderfully  improved,  and  certainly  at  Salisbury  there  was  not  a  horse  in 
his  class  at  all  equal  to  him  in  his  paces.  He  stepped  as  light  and  lively  as  «  pony.  Matchless  has, 
however,  other  strong  recommendations^ — a  splendid  head,  neck,- and  shoulders,  good  old-fashioned 
quarters,  and  extraordinary  sise  and  substance.  His  legs,  perhaps,  are  not  quite  so  dean  as  they  might 
be.  But  the  greatest  of  all  his  attractions,  to  the  common  run  of  sight-seers,  is  a  most  beautiful  mane, 
fine  in  quality,  and  extraordinary  for  its  length.  As  a  show  horse  it  certainly  gave  liim  a  mqst  imposing 
appearance ;  and  as  a  picturesque  noble-looking  animal,  the  Sufiblks  and  other  mere  utilitarians  had 
no  chance  with  him. 

Matchless,  bred  by  Mr.  Haytoe,  of  Simperingham  Fen,  near  Folkingham,  in  1851,  is  by  the  King 
of  the  County,  out  of  a  Champion  mare. 


PLATE  n. 

THE    LATE    MR.    THOMAS    KtRfiY,    OF    YORK. 

This  well-known  dei^r  and  sportsman,  whose  name  has  for  nearly  sixty  years  been  connected  with 
English  stock,  was  born  at  Osbaldwick,  near  York,  in  the  August  of  1770.  As  he  was  bom  and  brought 
up  a  Catholic,  the  parish  register  contains  no  entry  of  his  birth,  and  owing  to  the  lapse  of  years,  he  has 
forgotten  the  exact  date.  From  his  very  boyhood, ''  the  current  of  his  being  set  to"  horses  ;  and  when 
he  was  barely  21,  he  made  his  first  voyage  to  Russia  in  charge  of  a  cargo  of  them,  and  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  Count  Poltrowsky,  who  had  upwards  of  100  brood  mares  in  his^  paddocks.  For  a  long  series  of 
years  his  life  consisted  in  perpetual  Russian  voyages,  sometimes  twice  in  a  summer,  and  occasionally 
with  two  ship-loads  of  horses.  His  two  sons  as  well  as  himself  had  once  a  very  narrow  escape  from 
being  "  washed  away  in  the  flood"  at  St.  Petersburgh,  when  every  horse  but  one  in  his  stable  perished, 
and  that  was  floated  into  a  sort  of  garret,  from  whence  its  exit  was  of  the  most  precarious  kind.  So 
great  was  the  favour  with  which  the  Grand  l)ukes  regarded  him,  that  one  of  them  entrusted  him  to 
smuggle  over  some  English  porter,  and  he  was  wont  to  carry  it  by  a  bottle  at  a  time  to  the  palace,  when 
he  went  ostensibly  to  chat  with  them  about  horses.  On  one  occasion  the  cork  came  oUt  with  a  rush, 
and  if  the  sentinel  had  not  good-naturedly  accepted  his  explanation,  as  to  its  being  *'  frisky  beer,"  he 
would,  as  the  Grand  Duke  laughingly  told  him,  have  been  sent  off  for  a  certainty  to  Siberia,  for  a 
season's  wholesome  meditation  on  "  Barclay  and  Perkin's  entire." 

OrviUe  was  the  first  blood  horse  he  ever  purchased,  2,000  gs.  being  the  price,  and  he  proved  a  most 
successful  venture.  Lottery,  whom  he  sold  for  £l,600,  to  go  to  France,  was  another  immense  favourite. 
Bourbon  also  came  into  his  hands  from  Lord  George  Cavendish,  for  1,100  gs.,  Brutandorf  for  500  gs., 
Muley  Moloch  for  1,500  gs.,  St.  Giles  for  1,000  gs.  (sold  to  the  Americans  for  just  the  same  price). 
General  Chasse  for  2,250  gs..  Van  Tromp  for  2,000'gs.,  and  Lanercoit  for  3,000  gs.  Otterington's  price 
OLD  8ERIB8.]  U  [VOL.  XLVIII.— No.  4. 
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was  800  g9,,  and  he  pat  him  by  for  a  [jeai,  and  then  finding  his  fonn  was  gone^  sold  him  to  Lord 
Jersey  and  Sir  John  Shelley,  in  whose  stable  he  broke  his  thigh.  He  also  purcliased  Phoenix  from 
his  lordshipi  and  sold  him  to  Mr.  Ferguson,  of  Hacker  Lodgei  near  Carlisle;  %nd  it  was  to  Lord  Jersey 
that  he  effected  his  most  successful  sale  of  a  yearling  by  Lottery  out  of  Tambourine  for  800  gt.  His 
prices  for  yearlings  seldom  exceeded  £200,  and  he  generally  sold  the  produce  of  his  five  mares  at  Don- 
caster.  In  his  hey*day  he  engaged  them  pretty  deeply,  but  he  was  very  much  sickened  of  breeding  for 
the  turf  by  the  difficulties  he  encountered  in  making  the  rendees  pay  up  the  forfeits  if  the  purchases 
turned  out  badly,  or  the  contingencies  when  they  won.  Hemandes,  whom  he  sold  into  France  with 
Lanercost,  was  his  last  blood-sire  purchased. 

Mr.  Kirby  died  at  York  of  old  age,  on  Sunday  the  28th  of  last  February.  Two  sons  by  his  first  mar- 
riage survive  him ;  and  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago  he  had  married  the  widow  of  Mr.  Sykes,  the 
well-known  trainer.  jf%e  Post  and  the  Paddock  will  speak  further  to  the  adventures  of  this  old  English 
worthy,  especially  in  his  dealings  with  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias. 


BARLEY. 

tr  CtJTHBEBT  W,  JOHKBOK,  SSQ.,  F.E.S. 


Li  this  the  time  of  bariey  sowing,  at  which  we 
are  again  arrived,  we  oan  hardiy  direct  oar  attention 
to  a  more  useful  agriooltoral  theme.  It  will  be  to 
our  advantage  in  several  ways  if  we  spend  an  April 
erening  in  such  an  enquiry.  Hiis  will  be  the  more 
practically  useful  since  there  are  now  several  enu- 
nent  chemists  who  have  lately  published  the  results 
of  their  valuable  and  most  laborioas  investigations 
on  the  barley  plant.  These  true  friends  of  their 
country  have  examined,  not  only  the  produce  of 
barley  grown  on  the  same  soil  for  a  series  of  sea- 
sons (both  unmanured,  and  also  manured  with  vari- 
ous fertilizers),  but  they  have  extended  their  re- 
searches to  the  varying  composition  of  the  seed  of 
barley  produced  on  different  soils.  It  will,  haj^ily 
for  the  better  xmderstanding  of  our  subject,  be  un- 
necessary to  do  more  than  epitomise  the  invaluable 
matter  of  reports,  which  ever  and  anon  almost  seem 
intended  by  their  cloudy  verbiage  to  test  the  farmer's 
ability  in  deep  diggings. 

The  reader  will,  in  the  paper  to  which  I  am  about 
to  refer,  find  abundant  materials  of  the  highest 
practical  value.  He  will  ever,  in  commencing  such 
studies,  feel  assured  that  although  in  the  majority 
of  instances  the  ohemisVs  labours  elucidate  the  cor- 
rectness of  long^established  practices ;  yet  in  others 
they  shadow  forth  new  objects  for  the  agricultaral 
student's  cautious  trials ;  and,  in  any  case,  he  will  not 
forget  the  great  truth,  that  aldiough  ws  have  long 
been  steadily  increasing  our  knowledge  of  the  habits 
of  baiky,  yet  that  there  are  many  questions,  with 
regard  to  this  plant,  that  yet  remain  to  be  explained 
-^Hnystorifis,  whioh  when  hereafter  made  deir,  wiU 
piobaUy  give  rise  to  other  equally  valuable  and  in* 
teresting  practical  researches. 

The  growth  of  barley  on  the  same  land  for  aseries 
of  ycMs  is  an  important  ^pieatio%  whioh  hm  for 


several  years  past  occupied  the  attention  of  Messrs. 
J.  B.  Lawes  and  Gilbert  "Jomr.  Aoy.  iff.  So."  vol. 
xviii*  p.  454)» 

They  set  impart  for  these  peculiar  kialsi  which 
comm^ced  in  1862,  about  Stre  acres  of  ground  at 
Rothamsted,  in  Hertfordshire.  These  were  divided 
into  nearly  square  plots,  of  about  one-fifth  of  an  acre 
each.  The  land  had  grown  clover  in  lS49,  wheat 
in  1850,  and  barley  dressed  with  sulphate  of  ammonia 
in  1 85 1 .  It  was,  therefore,  as  the  reporters  remark, 
''in  a  somewhat  exhausted  condition,  as  far  as  the 
after-growth  of  grain  was  concerned,  and  it  was  heace 
in  a  suitable  state  for  testing  the  effects  of  different 
manures  on  the  barley  crop."  In  these  trials  two 
plots,  one  at  either  oi  the  experimental  land,  were 
left  unmanured,  and  it  is  the  mean  result  of  these 
that  is  given  in  the  subsequent  little  tables* 

The  farm-yard  dung  employed  was  from  the  open 
yard,  and  not  from  highly-fed  animals.  The  "  mixed 
alkalies"  comprised  per  acre : 

BOO  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  potash. 

200  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  soda. 

lOO  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  magnesia. 
The  superphosphate  of  lime  was  composed  per 
acre  of 

200  lbs.  of  calcined  bone-dust. 

150  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid  (sp.  grav.  1.7. 
Hie  "  mixed  minerals"  consisted  of  a  mixture  of 
the  superphosphate  and  the  *'  mixed  alkalies."  The 
seed,  the  Chevalier,  was  always  drilled  at  the  rate 
of  2)  bushels  per  acre  in  1852  and  1853,  and  7 
pecks  per  acre  in  1854-5-6  and  '7. 

In  the  following  report  the  produce  is  given  in 
bnshels  and  pecks.     Krst,  then,  the  produce  of  the 
soil  entird  yunmanured  was, 
1852.    I  1863.  I  1854.    |    1855.  I    185^.  I    1857. 
27    3i  I  26   0  I    35  0    |    83  1   |    14  1  |    29  I 
AoBHal  aftnge  per  acre  V  ba^Nb  3  peoks* 
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The  plots  vnih  mineral  manures  only  yielded  as 
follows  : 


1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1667 

Annaal    tTerage 
per  acre 


The  plots  with 
50  lbs.  ammonia, 
manoies,  yielded 


Mixed 
AlkaUei. 


Both.  Pecki 

26  0 

27  2 
36  2 
34  3 
16  2 
32  0 

28  8 


Superphos- 
pbiteoiLime. 


Bath.  Pecka, 

28  2 

38  2 

40  2 

86  1 

17  8 

33  1 

81  2 


SaperphoB- 

phateaod 

Mixed 

Alkdica. 


Bttih.  Peck 
32      3 


35 
42 
37 
19 
39 


34      2 


nitrogen  per  aere  equal  to  about 
with  and  without  direct  mineral 
as  follows : 


1852 

1853 

1854 

1856....* 

1856 

1857 

Annul  atonge  per 
aoi«  • 


27Slbe.orNitaite 
of  Soda. 


Boih.  Pecki. 
0        0 


34 
49 
50 
28 
47 

42 


106  Ibi.  each  of 
Mfhate  and  Muri- 
ate of 
Ammonia. 


Bnak.  Peeki. 
36        3 


38 
47 
44 

26 

38 

28 


100  ItM.  each 

1001U.eadk 

100UM.eaeh 

ofSutohete 
and  Muriate 

Sulphate  and 

Sulphate  and 

Mantle  of 

Muriate  of 

of  Ammonia 

AmmoLiaaod 

Superphof- 

"Mixed 
AlkaUea." 

Superphot- 
phateofliflie. 

phtteftMix- 
ed  AikaHet. 

BMh.  Pecki. 

Bush.  Peeks. 

Bush.  Peek!. 

1852 

36      0 

38      2 

40      3 

1863 

36      2 
60      0 
44      2 

40      0 
60      2 
47      3 

38      1 

1854 ••• 

60      2 

1855 

48       1 

1856 

28      1 
42       1 

29      0 
56      2 

33      3 

1857 

57      1 

Annual   aTerage 

per  acre  .... 

39      2 

46      2 

40      1 

The  next  question  examined  by  Messrs.  Lawes 
and  Qtibert  was  the  effeet  produced  by  doubUig  the 
amount  of  nitrogMi  api^ied  in  the  iaat-described 
series  of  trials.  lOO  lbs.  per  acre  of  ammonia  were 
therefore  employed  tm  the  following  experiments^ 
and  with  results  given  in  the  next  table. 


1862 

1853 

1864 

1866 

1856 

1867 

Annual    aterage 
per  acre  •••• 


S601bt.of 

Nitrate  of 

Sodi. 


Buih.  Fedu 
0      0 


53 
37 
49 
42 
58 


47      3 


200HM.  of 


Muritte  of 
Ammonia. 


djS/MMlho.  ef 
Bspe-cake. 


Bath. 
44 
40      3 
66      2i 
48      Oi 


Feain.BMli.  Feaka. 


36 
49 


1 
H 


4i      0 


39 
39 
60 
48 
36 
64 


4i     0 


1862 

1863 

1854 

1856 

1856 

1867 

Animal    aTorage 
per  aere  .... 


200  Ibi.  each 

200  tbi.  each 

Sulphate  and 
Muriate  of 

Sulphate  and 

Muriate  of 

Ammoniaand 

Ammouiaand 

"Mixed    1 

Soperphoi- 

Alkalme. 

phateof 

Lime. 

Buih.  Pm^. 

Bttrii.  Peek!. 

41      3 

43      B 

41       1 

42      1 

51       2 

63      1 

47      1 

50      1 

25       1 

81      2 

49      3 

66      2 

42      3 

42      2 

200  Ibi.  cadi 
of  Muriate 

and  Sulphate 

•f  Ammonia, 
Superphos- 
phate and 

Miicd  Alka- 
Uet. 


Bush.  Peeks. 

46  0 

44  2 

62  3 

49  2 
87  2 
64  8 

50  3 


2000nM.of 

Eape-eake 

and  Mixed 

Alkaliei. 


1852 

1868 

1864 

1865...... 

1856 

1867 

Aaaual  avenge 


Bnah.  Peeki. 
83      S 


8ft 

66 
48 
32 
00 


1 
2 
3* 
2i 

1 


1 


2000  Ibi.  of 
Bape-cake 
and  Super- 
phosphate. 


Bnsh.  Pecks. 

36  2 

36  Of 
60  2f 
63  1 

37  Oi 
62  U 

47  2 


2000  lbs.  of 
Rape-eake  A 
BuperpKoe- 
phate,  and 
Afixed  Alka- 


Bnsh.  Peeks. 

88      0 

40      Of 


60 
61 
35 
62 

48 


1 

3 

U 

1 


In  studying  these  yery  valuable  results,  the  far- 
mer wiil  iftot  M  to  remark  the  great  infloenoe  of 
diffennt  §m»on$  in  modifying  the  profitable  results 
obtained  by  diflermit  dressings.  Our  report^s 
allttde  to  this,  when  they  observe  that  from  the 
pervading  intuenoe  of  season,  by  which  the  produce 
may  be  double  (»e  year  that  of  another,  even 
with  the  same  set  of  conditioiis  sapplied  by  the 
lumeTi  and  whioh  moreover,  when  unfavour- 
able, the  erop  most  highly  mamired  soffers  most, 
it  iMolte  that  the  amount  of  produce  obtained  for  a 
given  outlay  in  manure  may  be  only  half  as  mooh  in 
some  seasons  as  in  others.  Then,  again,  it  is  evident 
that  some  of  these  nitrogenous  fertilisers  were  ap- 
plied in  exoessive  proportions.  The  reporters,  in- 
deed, f^iserve,  **  The  unmnMned,  and  the  only  mi* 
m&roi  mamued  portions,  as  a  rule,  stood  ip  till  the 
time  of  ontting.  Tim  crops  witii  nitrogen  equal  to 
60  U)s.  of  ammonia  per  acre  were  generally  more  or 
lees  laid«  as  were  also  those  grown  by  farmyaid  ma^ 
naure.  Tkose  having  nttcogen  eqnai  to  100  lbs.  or 
more  of  ammonia  per  acre  were  invariaUy  laid,  and 
m  every  year  excepting  in  1867  very  mudi,  and  in- 
juriously so,  «ic  crops  beii^  too  heavy  to  bear  any 
modente  amount  of  rain  nbout  or  after  the  time  of 
heading.*^  llie  effect  of  these  manures  in  inflaencing 
the  period  qf  ripening  is  also  a  material  considera- 
tion. Tfce  ••  mixed  alkafies**  it  seems,  wliether  used 
alone,  or  in  admixture  with  nitoogenous  manures, 
invaiiably  Mmewhai  retarded  the  ripening.  Snper- 
phosphate  of  lime,  on  the  oovtmry,  wbetter  used 

u  2    , 
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alone  or  in  combination  with  other  manures,  always 
promoted  early  ripening.  The  effect,  Messrs.  Lawes 
and  Gilbert  add,  was  most  striking.  So  much  so, 
indeed,  that  latterly  it  has  been  thought  desirable  to 
cut  ihe  crops  at  different  times,  as  they  came  ripe ; 
those  dressed  with  superphosphate  of  lime,  or  with 
farmyard  manure,  oommg  to  the  scythe  more  than  a 
week  earlier  than  the  others.  It  will  presently  be 
seen,  that  the  superphosphate  had  a  marked  dTect 
on  the  quantity  of  produce  also,  and  especially  on 
the  tendency  to  com. 

The  general  conclusions  at  which  these  sdentific 
cultivators  arrive,  will  accord  pretty  well  with  those 
of  the  farmers  who  carefully  study  the  above  tabu- 
lar statements,  viz.,  1.  That  the  use  of  exclusively 
mineral  manures,  and  especially  those  containing 
phosphoric  acid,  annually  increase  the  produce  of 
barley.  3.  That  with  barley  grown  continuously  on 
the  same  land,  nitrogenous  manures  have  a  much 
more  striking  effect  than  mineral  manures.  3.  That 
by  the  annual  supply  of  nitrogenous  manures  alone 
(nitrate  of  soda  or  ammoniacal  salts)  Urger  succes- 
sive crops,  both  of  com  and  straw,  were  in  these  ex- 
periments obtained,  than  by  the  annual  use  of  four- 
teen tons  of  farmyard  manure.  4.  That  within  cer- 
tain limits,  even  on  the  comparatively  exhausted  soQ 
employed  in  these  experiments,  nitrate  of  soda, 
ammoniacal  salts,  and  rapecake,  all  increase  the 
produce  of  barley  approximately  in  proportion  to 
the  amounts  of  nitrogen  they  respectively  supplied. 
5.  That  the  effect  of  a  given  amount  of  nitrogen,  if 
not  excessive,  is  considerably  increased  by  the  ad- 
dition of  certain  mineral  manures,  especially  those 
contaming  phosphates. 

The  composition  of  barley  (examined  chiefly  with 
regard  to  its  nutritive  properties)  grown  on  different 
soils,  is  an  interesting  branch  of  the  inquiry  that  has 
recently  engaged  the  attention  of  Professor  Anderson 
{Trcnu.  High.  Soc,  1858,  p.  287).  He  teUs  his 
reader  the  objects  which  he  chiefly  had  in  view  in 
instituting  his  experiments,  when  he  observes,  that 
every  one  who  has  directed  even  a  limited  attention 
to  agricultural  chemistry  must  be  familiar  with  the 
subdivision  of  the  nutritive  principles  existing  in 
plants,  and  required  for  the  food  of  animals,  into 
two  great  groups— of  albuminous  and  respiratory 
principles ;  the  former  serving  to  produce  the  flesh  or 
muscular  fibre  of  the  animals,  and  the  latter  being 
partly  consumed  in  the  system  in  the  process  of 
respiration  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  animal 
heat,  and  partly  accumulated  as  fat  to  form  a  re- 
serve against  the  temporary  deprivation  of  food  from 
want  or  disease. 

A  few  of   the   mean  results   obt^uned  by  Dr. 
Anderson  will  be  found  in  the  succeeding  tables : — 
The  water  per  cent,  in  Chevalier  barley  was,  in 
the  specimens  examined — 


From  a  gravelly  soil  (57  lbs.  a  bushel)     . .  14-52 

,,    a  rich,  dark  loam  (56  Ibe.  do.)       ..  14*83 

„    a  red  loam  (64  lbs.  do.) 14-86 

„    a  sharp  gravel  (55|^  lbs.  do.)  . .     • .  12*76 

„    a  light  sandy  soil  (55  lbs.  do.)       ..  14-Od 

The  albuminous  compounds  in  the  same  specimens 

of  barley  were,  in  that  from 

A  gravelly  soil      7  09 

A  rich  dark  loam         691 

Aredloam 10*30 

A  sharp  gravel      8*22 

A  light  sandy  soil         8*10 

The  amount  per  cent,  of  respiratory  compounds 
in  these  specimens  were,  in  that  from 

AgravellysoU 66*43 

A  rich  dark  loam        66*67 

Aredloam  65*75 

A  sharp  gravel 70*57 

A  Ught  sandy  soU      65*15 

The  proportion  per  cent,  of  woody  fibre  and  ash 
in  these  were  as  follows,  viz.,  from 

Fibre.  Ash. 

A  gravelly  soil         ....      8*28  8*68 

A  rich  dark  loam     ..     ..      8*57  3*13 

Aredloam       B-QO  1*10 

A  sharp  gravel        ..     ..      5*94  2*51 

A  light  sandy  soil     ..     ..     10*28  2*89 

From  three  varieties  of  common  barley  he  ob- 
tained the  following  results :— In  this  table,  column 
I.  gives  the  composition  of  a  specimen  of  barley 
(weighing  55i  lbs.  per  bushel),  grown  on  a  thin 
clay  soil ;  II.  that  of  the  same  kind  of  barley  (53^ 
lbs.  per  bushel)  from  a  sandy  soil. 

I.  11. 

Water     14-60  12*47 

i^lbuminons  compounds        8*97  9*39 

Respiratory  principles  ..     64*14  70*33 

Fibre       11*10  5*25 

Ash         1*19  2*56 

In  comparing  the  value  of  barley  with  other  grain, 
as  Dr.  Anderson  concludes,  it  is  obvious  that  it 
bears  a  high  nutritive  value.  In  the  proportion  of 
albuminous  compounds  it  stands  on  a  level  with 
wheat  grown  in  this  country,  but  naturally  from  tlie 
presence  of  the  husk  it  is  below  it  in  the  quantity 
of  respiratory  elements ;  the  relative  importance  <^ 
these  two  groups,  however,  in  a  nutritive  point  of 
view,  has  not  yet  been  clearly  decided. 

These  chemical  examinations  of  the  composition 
of  barley,  and  o^  the  effect  of  various  artificial  dress- 
ings, I  repeat,  will  well  repay  the  farmers  for  their 
most  careful  consideration.  The  reader  should,  in- 
deed, ever  banish  from  his  mind  any  lingering  suspi- 
cion that  science  has  already  achieved  all  the  aid  that 
can  be  rendered  to  the  cultivator  of  the  soil.  Let  us 
all  rather  feel  well  assured  of  one  certain  &ct,  that 
many  a  mystery  in  the  phenomena  of  v^petation  is 
yet  to  be  explained  by  the  chemical  philosopher,  that 
will,  perhaps,  to  the  end  of  time,  steadily  add  to  the 
power  and  stimulate  the  efforts  of  still  more  en- 
lightened agriculturists  than  even  those  of  our  age. 
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A  WBBKI.T  Council  wai  held  on  Wednetdty,  ^ 
24th  of  February :  preie&t,  Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  Vice- 
Preddent,  in  the  Chair ;  Mr.  George  Raymond  Barker ; 
Mr.  Boaanqnet ;  Dr,  Campi ;  Mr.  T.  T.  Clark ;  Mr. 
Dent,  M.P. ;  ReT.  L.  Vernon  Harconrt ;  Mr.  Fiiher 
Hobba ;  Rev.  Jamea  Linton ;  Mr.  Thomaa  Soott ;  Mr. 
Clark  Tbomhill;  and  M.  de  Trehonnaia. 

Commnoicationi  were  reoeiTod :  1.  From  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  endodof  diapatchea  from  Captain  Vandttart 
of  H.M.S.  Magidenne,  reporting,  aa  the  reanlt  of  a 
aeareh  made  daring  a  recent  Tbit  to  the  Gallapagoa 
Idanda,  that  depodta  of  gnano  do  not  ezlit  there  in 
inffident  qnantitiet  for  practical  purpoaea.  2.  From 
Sir  Charlea  Lyell,  a  collection  of  worka,  lecriTed  by 
him  from  Tarioua  aonrcea,  hadng  a  bearing  more  or  leaa 
immediate  on  agrienltnrd  adenoe  and  practice.  3.'  From 
M.  Andreaa  Ton  Kiat,  of  Petth,  dedring  the  opinion  of 
the  Cooncil  on  a  qaeation  of  exhanation  of  land  under- 
let by  him  to  peaaantai  and  of  which  the  Austrian  lawa 
took  no  cogoiaance.  4.  From  Mr.  Murray  (of  Albe- 
marle-atreet),  requeating  on  the  part  of  the  Baron  Ton 
Roaenkrone,  of  Bergen,  information  for  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  Norwegian  GoTcmment  on  the  beat 
system  of  indosure  to  be  adopted  for  estates  in  that 
country. 

The  Council  adjourned  to  thdr  monthly  meeting  on 
the  Srd  of  March. 

A  Monthly  Council  was  hdd  on  Wednesday,  the  3rd 
of  March :  present— Lord  Bemers,  Preddent,  in  the 
Chair;  Lord FcTcrsham,  Lord  Portman,  Hon.  Colond 
Woody  Hon.  W.  G.  CaTcndish,  M.P.,  Sir  Watkin 
WUliamaWynn,  Bt.,  M.P.,  Sir  Chas.  Gould  Morgan,  Bt., 
Sir  Archibdd  Keppd  Macdondd,  Bart.,  Mr.  Raymond 
Barker,  Mr.  Barnett,  Mr.  Barthropp,  Mr.  Brandreth, 
Mr.  Caldwdl,  Colond  Challoner,  Mr.  Druce,  Mr. 
Brandreth  Gibbs,  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  Mr.  James 
Howard,  Mr.  Hudson  (Castleacre),  Mr.  Jonaa,  Mr. 
Lawrence,  Mr.  Millward,  Mr.  Paget,  M.P.,  Mr.  Pain, 
Mr.  Shuttleworth,  Professor  Simonds,  Mr.  Thompson, 
Mr.  Torr,  Mr.  Yyner,  and  Mr.  Jonaa  Webb. 

Thomas  Mills,  Bso.,  of  Tolmers,  Hertfordshire,  waa 
elected  a  Governor  of  the  Sodety. 

The  following  new  membera  were  elected  :— 
Body,  Bidiard  Barnard.  Hyde  End,  Shirfidd,  Reading. 
Bromley,  JasMs,  Codttrhan,LaDcattar. 
Bndiworth,Theophilu8  Riimell,  Coehley-day  Hall,  SwaiTham, 

Norfolk. 
Cotton,  Lt.-Col.  Hon.  Welliogton  H.  8.,  Cherry  Hill,  Mdpas. 
Danes,  Robert  Craddock  (Banker),  187,  Bhoreditdi,  London. 
FditOD,  Edmund,  Hill  Farm,  Torriogtoo,  Deroo. 
Htgea,  Jaeob,  Replay,  Alresford,  Htmpdure. 
HaU,Thomai,Dnke'i  Oak,  Brereton,  Congleton. 
Hodge,  Henry,  St.  Lsvan,  Pensanoe,  Comwdl. 
Lee,  Thomai,  Brown  Edge,  Congletoo,  Cheshire. 
LiehAdd,  Eail  of,  ShaKborongb,  Stiffordihiie. 
Perry,  Sir  Humus  Brekine,  Bart,  West  Court,  Berkdiire. 
Simondi^  Thomae,  Manke,  Radcar,  Torksbire. 
Beds,  Charles  Wflliasi,  Ldgh-Ddamere,  Chippenham. 
Ssdth,  John,  of  Serenhanpton,  Gloaoetterthire. 
StarsMT,  Charles,  Hogtthorpe  Reetory,  Alford,  Lmedndure. 
Taylor,  William,  Pod  House,  Groby,  Ldcesterdiire. 
Walker,  James,  Bigbrook  Hill,  Kidliogtoo,  Oxon. 
Watney,  Dnid,  Rdgate,  Surrey. 
Whedar,  E.>  Kyrewood  House,  Teabury,  Gloueestershirt. 

FiNANCBs.— Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  presented  the  monthly  report  on 


the  accounts ;  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  current 
caah«balance  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers  waa  ;^612. 

Journal. — Mr.  Thompson,  Chdrman  of  the  Journal 
Committee,  reported  recommendations:  (1.)  That 
Mr.  Miles's  article  In  the  last  Journal  on  horse-shodng 
should  be  reprinted  in  a  separate  form,  and  sold  at  6d. 
each  copy  to  the  public,  and  at  the  rate  of  2s.  6d.  per 
dozen  to  members  of  the  Sodety.  (2.)  That  a 
bound  copy  of  the  Journal  ahonld  be  preaented  to  the 
library  of  the  Harpenden  Laboratory,  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  numerous  and  Tduable  contributions  made 
by  Mr.  Lawes  to  the  Sodety's  Joumd,  and  of  the  emi- 
nent aerrioea  conferred  by  him  on  British  Agriculture. 
On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Jonas,  seconded  by  Mr.  Torr, 
the  discusdon  of  the  Questions  of  the  amount  of  aalary 
to  be  given  to  a  paid  editor  of  the  Joumd,  and  the 
person  or  persons  who  should  be  appointed  to  discharge 
the  dutiea  of  that  office,  was  pos^oned  till  the  next 
monthly  meeting. 

LBCTvnBS  ON  Milk.— Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  Chair- 
man of  the  Veterinary  Committee*,  reported  that  Prof. 
Simonda,  the  Veterinary  Inspector  of  the  Society,  had 
atated  to  the  committee  that  his  paper  for  the  next 
Joumd,  embodying  the  substance  of  his  lectures  de- 
litered  before  the  members  on  the  Anatomy  and  Phjd- 
ology  of  Milk-secretion,  waa  far  adTanced  towarda 
completion,  and  would  be  deUTcred  to  the  Journal 
Committee  by  the  15th  of  next  month. 

PnizB  EesATS.  —  Numerous  essays  and  reports, 
competing  for  the  priiea  offered  thia  year  by  the  Sodety, 
werereodTod. 

Trust  BB. — On  the  motion  of  Mr,  Pisher  Hobbs, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Milward,  Mr.  Thompaon,  of  Khrby 
Hall,  and  Chairman  of  the  Joumd  Comndttee,  waa 
unanimoudy  elected  one  of  the  truatees  of  the  Society, 
to  supply  the  Tacancy  created  by  the  deoeaae  of  Earl 
Spencer. 

Mbmbbbs  of  Council.— On  the  motion  of  Mr. 
MUwurd,  seconded  by  Mr.  Torr,  Mr.  Humberston,  of 
MoUington,  and  Mayor  of  Cheater,  waa  unanimously 
deoted  one  of  the  geoerd  Members  of  Council,  to  sup- 
ply the  yacancy  created  by  the  decease  of  Mr.  Simpson ; 
and  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  seconded  by 
the  Hon.  Colond  Hood,  Mr.  Francis  Sherborne,  of 
Bedfont,  Middlesex,  was  elected  one  of  the  general 
Members  of  Coundl,  to  supply  the  yacancy  created  by 
the  deoeaae  of  Mr.  Stephen  Mills. 

Cbbstbb  Mbbtino.— Lord  Portman,  Chairman  of 
the  Generd  Cheater  Committee,  reported  recommenda- 
tions on  the  acceptance  of  Mr.  Manning's  contract  for 
the  works  at  Cheater,  and  of  the  Mayor  of  Chester's 
arrangements  for  a  dinner  for  500  persons  in  the  Mudc 
Hall ;  also  on  the  accommodation  of  the  Judgea,  and 
the  aale  of  substantid  refreahments  at  a  cheap  rate  to 
the  labouring  classes  during  the  period  of  the  meeting. 
The  Committee  alao  reoommended  that  a  Spedd  Com- 
mittee ahould  be  appointed  to  report,  before  the  selection 
of  the  place  of  merang  for  next  year,  the  beat  arrange- 
ments to  be  made  in  reference  generdly  to  the  show- 
yard  works. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Paine,  a  Specid  Committee  of  Show-yard  Works 
was  appointed. 

Mr.Bamett'a  suggestion  that  application  should  be 
made  for  the  refusd  of  extra  land,  ahould  such  be  re- 
quired, for  the  trid  of  the  tteam-cultiyatora  at  Chester, 
was  adopted. 
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Mr.  HadsOQ  (of  Castleacre)  luggetted  that  the  general 
question  of  the  Sodety'i  pnrchaiing  a  initable  paTilion, 
to  be  retained  as  its  own  property,  for  the  purpose  of 
the  great  dinner  of  the  Society  at  its  sncoessiTe  conntry 
meetings,  should  be  relBrred  to  th«  special  eonnlltee 
on  show-jard  works. 

Additional  Special  Priies  olTsred  by  the  Cbester 
Local  Coflanittee  were  aeoepted,  and  ordered  to  be 
included  in  the  Priie-sbeets  of  the  Sodely. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Jonas,  seconded  by  Lord 
Ferersham,  Mr.  Milward,  of  Thurgarton  PrlcTy,  waa 
unanimously  elected  one  of  the  stewards  of  the  cattle- 
yard  at  the  country  meetings  of  the  Society. 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  Portman,  seconded  by  Lord 
FcTcrsham,  it  was  decided  that  the  Stewards  of  the 
Stock-yard  be  requested  to  report  to  the  Council,  at 
a  Special  Council  to  be  held  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  entry  of  stock,  the  number  of  Judges  required  for 
stock. 

Mktropolitan  MBBTiKo.-^On  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Brandreth  Oibbs,  seconded  by  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  the 
Council  decided  that  it  wu  desirable  that  the  Sooie^ 
should  hold  a  Metropolitan  Show,  provided  a  suitable 
site  could  be  obtained ;  and  .on  the  motion  of  Lord 
Portman,  seconded  by  Lord  Fe?ershaiii»  ttiat  the  Show 
should  not  be  held  until  after  the  year  1860,  when  the 
circuit  of  districts  for  the  country  meeting  of  the 
Sodcty  will  have  been  completed,  but  in  the  first  year 
afterwards  that  might  be  found  practioabU.  The  ar- 
rangements connected  with  this  suDject  were  referred  to 
the  Metropolitan  Show  Committee. 

Datm  of  Entbt.— Lord  Fefersham  adferted  to  a 
misprint  in  the  last  part  of  the  Journal,  which  might 
mislead  persons  who  were  not  aware  of  the  standing 
dales  at  which  entries  had  for  many  years  been  made 
for  the  shows  at  the  country  meetings.  It  ooeuned  in 
the  last  page  of  the  wpeada,  where,  under  the  head  of 
'<  Dates  of  Entfy,"  LiTe  Stock  had  been  misprinted  for 
Implements. 

Caud  of  MBFTnroa.  amb  Admission  of  Rn* 
pouTSBS.— The  Council  did  not  adopt  Mr.  Frere's 
suggestion  for  a  "  Card  of  Meetings/'  and  they  de- 
cUned  to  grant  Mr.  Morton's  application,  on  the  behalf 
of  the  Proprietors  of  the  Gardener*s  Chroniole,  tor 
the  admission  of  Reporters. 

Stbam  Cultivator. — A  lithographed  circular  ad- 
dressed to  the  Council,  and  requiring  special  informa- 
tion on  tiie  subject  of  the  Society's  prise  for  a  Steam 
CultiTator,  was  laid  on  the  table;  and  the  Council 
ordered  that  Mr.  Collinson  Hall,  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr. 
Burroll,  and  Mr.  Williams,  by  whom  it  was  signed, 
should  be  referred  to  the  printed  rules  for  trial,  to 
which  the  Coundi  would  adhere. 

The  Council  adjourned  to  their  weekly  meeting,  on 
March  10. 


A  Wbbklt  Council  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the 
10th  of  March;  present:  Mr.  Raymond  Bauksu, 
V.  P.  (in  the  chair),  Mr.  Dod,  M.P.,  Mr.  Gatty,  Mr. 
Brandreth  Olbbs,  Rer.  L.  Vernon  Harcourt,  Mr. 
Fisher  Hobbs,  Mr.  Allen  Ransome,  Mr.  Thomas  Soott, 
Mr.  P.  Simpson,  Profsssor  Simonds,  and  Mr.  Gtoorge 
Wood. 

Mr.  Bsiley  Denton  made  an  application  in  reference 
to  his  intended  draining  operations  abroad.  —  Mr. 
Bddleston  alleged  his  discorery  of  a  cure  for  Pleuro- 
pneumonia and  Potato  disease,  and  his  willingness  to 
communicate  it  to  the  Council  under  certain  terms  of 
remuneration.— Mr.  Spencer  Trower,  of  Stansteadbury, 
presented  a  festal  foal,  46  days  in  embryo,  taken  from  a 
mere  21  years  old  (a  specimen  w))ich  Profeftor  Simonds 


considered  to  be  interesting  as  showing  the  early  de- 
▼elopment  of  the  foetus).— The  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education  presented  copiM  of  an  Almanac  prepared 
by  the  Science  and  Art  department.  The  Rt«  Hon.  T. 
F.  Kennedy  presented  a  copy  of  Mr.  Bpeaos's  work  on 
the  practical  consideration  of  the  Coal,  Smoke,  and 
Sewage  questions. 
Adyoumed  to  March  17. 

A  Weekly  Council  was  held  onthe  17th  of  March  i 
present.  Lord  Bbrnbrs  (Prnident)  in  the  chair;  B€r. 
Alcock,  M.P.,  Mr.  Fuller  Balnes,  Mr.  Raymond  Barker, 
Mr.  Body,  Mr.  Ctird,  M.P.,  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  Mr. 
Holland,  M.P.,  Mr.  Langston,  M.P.,  Mr.  Mijendie, 
Mr.  T.  Scott,  Mr.  Vyner,  Mr.  Burch  Western,  and  Mr. 
Sutton  Western,  M.P. 

Communications  were  reesived*-!.  From  Mr.  Stal- 
lard,  of  Rednmrley,  Gloucestershire,  snggestiDg  a  priso 
to  be  ofisred  by  the  Society,  for  the  best-oonstivetod 
moteable  shade  for  sheep  during  the  hot  months  of  tho 
year,  especially  on  the  red  warm  sandy  soils,  for  tho 
purpose  not  only  of  comfort  to  the  animals  thesuelTea, 
but  of  prefcnting  their  damaging  the  under  part  of 
fences,  and  their  losing  flesh  during  the  period  of  hot 
weather.  The  President  had  fou  nd  simple  awnings  con* 
structed  of  four  upright  poles,  open  at  the  sides,  but 
oofeced  at  the  top  with  liggots  or  brushwood,  anawer 
the  purpose  very  well.  2.  From  Mr.  Alcock,  MP., 
suggesting  that  the  Society  should  offer  a  prise  of  £100 
for  the  largest  amount  in  Taloe  of  agricultural  produce 
(serring  u  food  for  man  or  bMSt),  &  one  year,  from  a 
single  acre  of  land,  provided  a  fair  profit  be  shown  by 
the  coltifator ;  the  application  for  the  prize  to  be  ac- 
companied by  a  detailed  account  of  the  cost,  Tslne  of  the 
crop,  and  mode  of  eulti?atien,  and  notice  ghren  to  the 
Seoretary  by  any  person  intending  to  oompete.— lliefle 
oommunieatioDs  were  nferred  to  the  Journal  Committee. 

Adjourned  to  March  24. 


NOVEL  APPLICATION  OP  HORSE-POWER.— 
The  Montrote  Standard  directs  attention  to  the  **perf9m- 
anoe  of  a  new  method  of  applying  horse-power  to  drive 
maehinery,  which  Major  Rennie  Tmlvour,  of  Borrowfield, 
has  introduced  at  his  steading  at  Newmanswalls.  The 
apparatus,  which  is  Tsry  sim^e  in  its  design,  differs  en- 
tirely from  the  mode  hitherto  in  use.  InttMd  of  moring 
round  in  a  circle,  and  drawing  the  end  of  a  lerer  attached 
to  an  uoright  shaft,  the  horse  remains  stationary,  fiutened 
in  a  stall,  and  the  flooring  on  which  he  stands  passes  back- 
wards under  him,  as  be  appears  to  step  forward.  The 
flooring  consists  of  a  series  of  stoat  hoards,  lyins  across  the 
stall,  and  resting  on  and  made  fiist  to  two  enoless  chains 
stretched  round  a  couple  of  drums,  one  at  the  head  and  the 
other  at  the  foot  of  the  stall,  thusfoiming,  asitwere,  a 
firm  hot  flexible  belt,  on  the  upper  surface  dr  wbioh,  as  on 
a  moTeable  floor,  the  horse  stands.  The  drum  at  the  head 
of  the  stall  being  somewhat  more  elevated  than  at  the  foot, 
this  moyeable  floor  is  slightly  inclined ;  and  the  weight  of 
the  horse  causes  it  to  desoend  towards  the  lower  draiD« 
carrring  the  horse  backward  along  with  it.  As,  however, 
the  nalter  by  which  be  is  tied  in  ue  stall  obliges  the  horso 
to  maintain  his  position,  he  is  compelled  to  step  forward 
continuously  as  the  floor  reeedes  under  him  \  ana  the  revo- 
lution of  the  drums  thus  produced  drives  whatever  m»- 
chinery  it  is  intended  to  propel.  At  Newmanswalls  it  is 
suceeesfnlly  applied  to  driving  a  thrashing  machine,  a 
chafl-cutter,  and  a  machine  for  omising  osts.  No  driving 
or  watching  is  required ;  and  we  were  informed  that  a 
horse  miffht  work  at  this  species  of  treadmill  without  dis- 
tress or  mtigue  for  eight  hours.*  [The  praotiee  is  oomssoa 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada.  In  iact,  the 
wood  at  every  minor  railway  station  is  sawn  in  th^ 
manner.] 
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At  the  height  of  what  might  have  been  bo  delicate  a 
ciisUj  It  beoomee  us  to  be  especlaUy  careful  as  to  what 
WBBay  ofour  neighboQrg.  With  the  notoriety  of  the 
Fleet«street  Forom  by  way  of  a  warning,  we  should  be 
more  than  usually  nice  in  our  parts  of  speech.  There 
•bould  not  be  a  phrase  to  quarrel  with,  or  even  a  word 
to  cavil  at  It  is  difficult,  then,  to  imagine  an  orator 
vehement  in  hia  denunciation  of  what  is  going  on  over 
the  other  side  of  the  Channel — how  the  higher  classes 
iq  France  are  bought  and  sold  with  honours— how  the 
moqied  m6n  are  rotten  to  the  core— how  the  Improve- 
ments in  Paris  are  made  at  an  unfair  expense  to  the 
country — how  those  who  would  do  good  have  no 
power— and  so  on.  And  yet  it  has  been  our  fate  to 
hear  lately  a  great  deal  in  this  strain;  not,  how- 
ever, at  a  gin-and-water  parliament  in  the  City,  nor 
ft-om  the  over-exdted  aspirant  of  a  debating  club.  On 
'  the  contrary,  no  less  august  a  body  than  the  Society  of 
Arts  gave  its  countenance  to  the  occasion «  Further 
than  SUs,  the  reader  has  only  to  associate  the  staid  de* 
eorum  of  its  discussion-room  with  the  wild  Irishman  or 
headlong  patriot  who  r^oiced  in  so  unexpected  an  op- 
portunity of  having  his  "  fling." 

This  would  make  the  offence  complete ;  but  luckily 
the  Society  is  saved  the  more  serious  part  of  the  charge* 
It  is  no  wild  Irishman  who  tallcs  like  this ;  no  ferocious 
Cnffey  bound  on  re-organizing,  not  merely  his  own 
country,  but  all  the  world  over.  For  the  very  reverse, 
take  a  plump,  really  contented-Iookinff  gentleman, 
who  speaks  with  an  accent  so  decidedly  foreign  that  it 
is  difficult  to  follow  him — who  announcea  himself  as  a 
landed  proprietor  in  Normandy — and  who,  in  fact,  is  a 
Frenehmaa,  just  giving  his  opinion  on  the  political 
economy  of  his  own  country.  The  Society  of  Arts  is 
inexpressibly  relieved,  and  the  <*  reading"  proceeds 
with  far  more  equanimity  than  had  Britn  Bom  or 
some  home-bred  Hampden  been  in  possession  of  the 
chair. 

Strangely  enough,  the  text-word  of  this  address  was 
Agriculture.  Ifow  if  there  U  one  thing  more  than 
another  that  we  Bnglishmen  should  be  inclined  to 
regard  with  a  ieeliog  of  satisfaction,  it  is  the  effort 
Franoe  haa  lately  been  making  in  this  way.  If  there 
be  any  one  eause  that  haa  induced  more  than  another 
to  kindly  interoommunleatlon  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, it  has  assuredly  been  this  desire  to  improve  the 
ealtivation  of  France.  The  international  shows  are  still 
fresh  upon  our  recollections.  The  manner  in  which 
the  English  were  received,  and  the  way  in  which  they 
endeavoured  to  return  the  compliment— the  individu^ 
courtesies  of  the  Einperor  to  men  distinguished  amongst 
ua  in  the  pursoit-^His  evident  sympathy  with  the  ar^— 
the  prices  he  gives  for  stock— the  example  be  is  setting 
in  fkrming— when  we  come  to  refleet  on  all  these  re* 
eent  manUbstations,  one  might  suppose  a  glanoa  over 
the  agriculture  of  Franca  would  surely  by  this  time 
turn  to  the  sunny  side  of  the  picture. 

Stranger  even  still,  perhaps,  there  was  no  one. 
who  bv  his  antecedents  stood  better  recommendea 
to  read  a  paper  on  French  farming  than  the  in^ 
troducer  of  this  subject.  One  of  the  first  points  in  his 
ihvourwas  that  he  was  well  known  to  English  farmers; 
another,  that  he  had  a  natural  taste  for  the  occupation  j 
and,  a  third,  that  he  is  now  pursuing  it  in  Franoe. 
Monsieur  Trehonnais  was  just  the  man  to  have  made 
a  praetieal  comparison  between  the  cultivation  of  the 
two  eoontrles;    With  his  intlBiate  knowledge  of  etthef  , 


it  should  have  been  his  peculiar  province  to  have 
directed  the  excellence  of  ours  to  the  wants  of  his  own 

rem,  Unfbrtunately  he  did  not  dwell  enough  upon- 
very  essential  matter.  The  first  part  of  a  long 
address  was  devoted  to  the  agriculture  of  France, 
traced  as  far  as  tlirec  hundred  years  back,  and  of  course 
dependent  upon  the  authorities  of  those  times.  The 
second  section,  which  touched  more  upon  the  present 
condition  of  the  country,  partook  rather  of  an  essay 
upon  political  economy  tnan  one  directly  referring  to 
agriculure.  In  fict,  the  subject  itself  was  little  more 
than  incidentally  touched  on,  and  what  was  said  of  it 
was  tinged  with  something  very  like,  utter  despondency. 

According  to  Monsieur  Trehonnais,  the  larmiog  of 
France  is  as  bad  as  it  possibly  can  be — worse  than  it 
was  three  hundred  years  ago.  This  would  appear  to 
be  mainly  attributable  to  two  grand  causes — want  of 
labour,  and  want  of  capital.  France^  be  it  remembered, 
is  essentially  a  military  nation ;  and  the  contioual  drain 
of  able-bodied  men  must  of  course  tell  upon  the  oultl- 
vatloo  of  the  country.  The  two  arts  never  yet 
Nourished  together.  Monsieur  Trehonnais  fhrtber  at- 
tributes this  scarcity  to  what  he  considers  the  present 
ii\]udicious  oentraliaation  in  towns.  The  embellish- 
ments of  Paris,  for  example,  are  made  at  the  expense 
of  agriculture.  The  300,000  additional  Inhabitants  of 
a  few  years  chiefly  consist  of  mechanics  and  labourers 
removed  from  the  country.  The  want  of  capital  na- 
turally follows.  He  speaks  of  the  amount  of  treasure 
lavished  on  the  city — the  disproportionate  expenditure 
for  publie  works  in  Paris  compared  with  the  whole  of 
France.  The  chief  cause  of  this  want  of  means  for  im- 
proving the  land-*-at  least,  the  one  generally  received 
as  such  amongst  us— he  will  not  admit.  He  believes 
the  evil  influence  consequent  on  the  division  of  property 
to  be  more  apparent  than  real.  At  the  same  time  ha 
allows  that  share  for  share  does  take  place  t  the  daugh- 
ters receiving  an  c;qnivalent  in  money,  and  the  land  re- 
maining with  the  son.  Under  such  a  system,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  imagine  anything  but  the  soil  being 
continually  mortgaged  with  these  "equivalents,"  and 
left  without  a  franc  for  its  own  improvement.  In  this 
country  no  man  now  does  so  badly  as  the  one  who  just 
hangs  on  to  his  own  bit  of  land.  With  the  small  oo« 
cupier,  either  owner  or  tenant,  no  great  progress  can  be 
attained ;  and  Franoe  i^  overran  with  theee  small  hold- 
ings. Monsieur  Trehonnais  thinks  it  only  right  they 
should  be  thus  limited  in  accordance  with  die  means  of 
the  people.  He  must  remember,  however,  that  nothing 
can  be  done  without  capital,  while  the  greatest  bar  to  ita 
use  U  the  perpetuation  of  these  little  properties.  Men 
in  such  a  position  can  never  command  it.  If  we  needed 
any  illustration  of  this,  we  have  only  to  look  to  Ireland 
asit  was,  and  as  it  is.  It  is  hard  to  suppose  that  the 
agriculture  of  Franoe  oan  be  materially  advanced 
without  some  more  decided  aetlon  of  the  law  of  pri«» 
mogeniture. 

Monsieur  Trehonnais  himscflf  unlntentlonaily  sup-* 
ports  this  view  of  the  case.  He  will  have  eve^thlng 
depend  upon  Individual  exertion— a  sound  conclusion 
enough,  although  he  rather  over-impresses  it.  It  strikes 
but  harshly  to  hear  the  recent  efforts  of  the  Emperor 
characterized  as  worse  than  uaeleaa  :-**'  But,  I  may  bo 
asked,  has  the  French  Government  done  nothix^gp  to 
revive  agriculture?  There  is  a  Minister  of  AgrieuU 
ture }  there  is  a  large  and  influential  staff  of  agricultu- 
ral inspectors;   tfiera  are  Innnmeimbla  Oovemment 
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model  fimng,  agricultural  collegCB,  breeding  establith- 
ments,  where  the  best  English  cattle  are  kept ;  there 
are  shows,  both  local  and  general ;  there  have  eren 
been  some  called  uniTersal  and  international.  We 
have  heard  of  a  vote  of  £4,000,000  sterling  for  drain- 
age ;  there  is  a  bank  of  cr^i  fonder  t  very  large 
sums  of  money  are  ppent  from  the  consolidated  funds 
and  from  local  resources,  in  liberal  prizes  and  encou- 
ragement. Surely  all  these  must  have  exerted  a  con- 
siderable influence  upon  French  agriculture,  and  given 
an  extraordinary  impetus  to  its  progress." 

Surely,  at  any  rate,  say  his  hearers,  the  effort  is  a 
noble  one ;  and  if  such  encouragement  does  not  effect 
something,  it  ou;fht  to.  But  what  says  Monsieur  ?  He 
answers  us  with  a  very  terrible  simile : — 

"  We  haye  all  heard  of— and  some  of  my  audience, 
perhaps,  hare  seen— a  strange  and  somewhat  awfiil  ex- 
periment peribrmed  by  means  of  a  galvanic  pile  upon  a 
corpse.  A  wire  is  put  in  communication  with  the 
spinal  marrow,  and  life,  movement,  and  action  are  re- 
stored to  the  muscles;  the  corpse  will  stand  erect^  open 
its  eyes,  move  its  arms  and  legs;  its  livid  lips  will 
quiver  as  if  they  were  going  to  speak,  and  to  all  appear- 
ances death  has  been  conquered,  and  the  corpse  lives : 
but  only  interrupt  the  mysterious  current  from  the  pile, 
and  the  lustre  of  the  eyes  will  vanish,  the  arm  will 
fall  inert,  the  Jaw  will  hang,  the  eyelids  will  close,  and 
the  ghastly  corpse  will  fall  to  the  ground,  once  more  a 
helpless  mass,  on  the  verge  of  decomposition.  In  like 
manner  the  action  of  the  French  Government  props  up 
a  show  of  activity,  a  show  of  vitality,  in  the  French 
agricultural  interest ;  but  it  exists  only  on  the  surface. 


Who  are  thoae  who  exhibit  at  the  shows  ?  They  are  only 
a  few  amateur  iancy  farmers ;  and  the  specimens  thej 
exhibit  very  often  constitute  the  totality  of  the  stock 
they  have  on  their  farm,  and  are  by  no  means  a  sample 
of  the  agriculture  of  tbdr  districts.  The  farmers,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  are  not  only  not  exhibitors,  but 
not  even  visitors.  The  schools  have  been  productive 
of  very  little  good.  As  farms,  they  have  been  lamenta- 
ble fidlures,  and  the  peasants  point  to  them  as  instances 
of  the  folly  of  modern  ideas;  in  fact  they  do  not  pay, 
and  as  model  farms  they  ought  to  pay." 

And  so  on.  But  Monsieur  Trehonnais  should  bear 
in  mind  that  a  whole  people  do  not  take  to  a  bnaineflB 
like  this  on  the  instant.  It  was  some  years,  even,  be- 
fore our  own  great  agricultural  show  came  to  be  ap- 
preciated, and  for  many  it  had  to  bear  up  against 
all  kinds  of  abuse  and  ridicule.  We  really  believe  that, 
whatever  the  Emperor  may  have  done  for  France  in 
other  ways,  his  laudable  attempts  to  advance  the  agri- 
culture of  the  country  have  been  both  judicious  and 
effective.  We  may — indeed  we  must,  wait  for  such  a 
result;  but  it  will  come  nevertheless. 

We  could  wish  to  have  concurred  more  fully  with  the 
tone  of  this  paper.  Somehow  or  other,  however,  it 
was  scarcely  suited  to  an  English  taste,  and  there  was 
not  a  speaker  who  followed  Monsieur  Trehonnais  but 
that  dissented  from  his  deductions  and  opinions.  Aa 
these  were  chiefly  friends  of  his  own,  this  expression  of 
feeling  is  the  more  remarkable.  The  last  few  years 
have  given  many  the  opportunity  of  seeing  something 
of  French  agriculture,  aa  well  as  of  what  the  Bmperor 
is  doing  for  it. 


THE    GAME    LAWS. 
INJT7BIOU8   EFFECTS  OF   UNDUE   PRESERVATION   OF   GAME  ON  OUR   HOME  SUPPLIES. 


At  a  iceent  nesting  of  the  Milborne  St.  Andrew  Yttxmtn* 
dub,  Mr.  Richards  opened  a  disoostioa  on  this  subject  Mr. 
H.  Fookes  in  the  cbtir. 

Mr.  RiOHABDS  proeeeded— Althoogh  the  dreomttance  of 
my  bringing  before  vou  the  subject  for  oar  discntsion  this 
evening  origiasted  trom  a  pstsing  joke^  yet  permit  me  to 
isy  that  I  coBtider  it  a  very  grave  and  important  subject,  and 
one  which  deserres  our  ssost  serious  oonsiaeratioo.  I  lay  then, 
gentlemen,  it  it  an  important  lubjeet^snd  why  ?  My  answer 
it,  because  it  involves  the  question  of  a  moit  serious  lots  to  the 
oountry  at  large,  and  a  perfectly  mioont  one  to  iodividusls. 
You  who  know  what  quantities  of  sgrieultnral  product  are 
annually  destroyed  by  rabbits  and  hares,  will  not  oe  surprised 
to  hesr  me  tay  thst  my  opinion  it,  it  would  be  possible  to  show 
that  the  preservation  of  gsme  lettens  our  honte  prodoee  to 
nesrly  the  extent  of  our  importations.  I  would  not  have 
you  nndentand  me  to  tay  that  food  to  this  amount  it  eaten  by 
rabbits  and  hares,  but  that  our  produce  it  lettened  in  one  way 
and  another  to  thii  extent.  I  would  now  proceed  to  thow  in 
what  way  the  preservation  of  rabbits,  hares,  and  game  gene- 
rsUy  may  be  ssid  to  letten  our  produce;  to  eontider the  effect, 
direct  and  indirect,  to  individualt,  and  to  the  pubhe ;  and  to 
suggest  a  means  by  which  an  equal  soumnt  of  sport  would  be 
sfTorded,  without  the  objectionable  eonseqoenees  which  now 
exist  in  many  esses.  First,  then,  in  what  way  it  sgrieoltural 
produce  so  lettened  by  the  preterration  of  gasM  ?  And  here 
I  may  be  met  with  the  objection  that  rabbits  are  not  game, 
and  therefore  it  is  unfair  to  contider  the  damage  done  by  them 
under  this  head.  TO  thit  1  would  aatwer  that,  in  preterviog 
game,  the  increate  of  rabbitt  it  slmott  a  eertsin  eoMsquenee ; 
and  slthough  they  may  not,  strictly  tpeakioic,  eonttitutegtme, 
yet  to  kill  them  it  an  offenee  pnnithable  under  the  nme  Iswt. 
and  an  act  whid),  on  the  part  of  a  tenant,  would  diiplesse  a 
gsme-prsservmg  Isndlord.  It  may  be  said— ^  Why,  it  will 
only  take  so  much  to  keep  a  rsbbit,  and  so  moA  a  hsj%  snd 
tbarsfoie  the  ooasumpiien  cannot  he  so  great."    But  you  do 


not  need  to  be  told  by  me  that  it  is  a  esse  whi^  admits  of  no 
tnch  rule  of  cskulstion.  Could  farmers  by  soy  meant  confhio 
these  animals,  cause  them  to  feed  where  they  would  ebooteb 
and  mske  them  est  their  way  dean  as  they  go^  then  it  may  be 
possible  to  arrive  at  tometbu^  like  a  correct  ettimate  of  the 
vslue  of  keep.  But  thit  you  know  to  be  impostible.  What, 
then,  are  the  fscU  ?  TSke  first  the  swede  crop,  which,  at  you 
are  aware,  it  raised  at  a  heavy  outlsy,  and  whieh,  probably, 
the  grower  intends  as  a  provision  for  his  theep  in  the  tpring^ 
and  on  which  he  msy  be  solely  dependent  for  food  st  that 
period.  Whst,  then,  are  his  ditsppointment,  inconvenience,  and 
lott,  when  he  flndt  that  inttead  of  twenty  tout  per  sere  which 
he  had  on  hit  lend  in  November,  he  hat,in  the  month  of  March, 
not  more  than  ten?  and,  probsUy,  of  the  ten  tout  lost,  not 
more  than  two  or  three  have  been  eaten,  or  even  lett  than  this, 
at>ou  wdl  know  that  when  tumipt  are  bitten  they  decay,  and, 
for  one  ton  sctuslly  consumed,  five,  or  even  more,  msy  rot  in 
the  ground.  And  now,  gentlemen,  how  shsll  we  ettimste  the 
lots  srisiog  firom  such  destruction  ?  The  answer  of  some  msy 
be,  "  Why,  yon  lose  to  many  tout  of  twedes,  the  msrket  value 
of  which  it  to  much."  That  I  admit  it  your  fint  <itree<  lott ; 
hot,  where  a  flock  of  theep  it  kept  whieh  have  to  he  fed  on  thst 
farm,  who  shell  ssy  what  the  loss  sMy  be  on  thst  flock?  And 
this  it  only  a  mere  beginning  of  ininries ;  for,  if  yon  have  but 
one-half  the  amount  of  keep  to  feed  on  your  Isnd,  you  lesve 
on  that  land  onlv  one-hslf  the  quantity  of  manure  which 
would  have  been  left  had  you  fed  your  entire  crop.  I  need 
tcsroely  ssk  you  what  will  he  the  efleet  on  your  next  crop  ? 
Where  htret  and  rabbitt  have  eaten  twedet  Uiey  will  alto  visit 
barley ;  and,  at  by  the  lott  of  to  Urge  a  portion  of  your  turnip 
crop  you  have  been  unable  to  leave  much  manure,  your  eom 
crop  grown  tpsringly,  and  the  consequence  it  that  it  rcqairet 
a  liurge  breadth  to  fomith  food  for  theee  niahtiy  vititort ;  and 
at  harvett  yon  may  make  up  yoor  mind  to  be  content  with,  it 
msy  be,  lets  than  half  the  en>p  that  you  would  have  had  bot 
for  the  ravages  of  these  vsmia.    I  do  not  intend  to  f^      " 
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to  tnflt  thsM  effeeto  to  their  and,  but  I  euinot  itop  yet  I 
would  Mzt  inqviie^  what  tra  the  iMiiltt  of  a  deficient  com 
crop  f  Not  only  tre  yoa  deprifed  of  your  tut  letonit  tnm 
this  brtneh  of  yoor  prodoee,  but  the  amoont  of  itraw  is  alio 
lonenad ;  eonaequently  yov  hare  not  the  quantity  to  eonvert  into 
maninre  to  retam  to  your  land  ajain,  whiefa  yon  onghttohave^ 
and  yoor  futore  eropt  mnit  toffer.  Some  may  lay  one  good  ames 
ttwa  a  Uf  ht  erop  of  barley,  which  if,  that  yoor  dorer  and  graaaee 
do  better.  In  lome  meaaore  this  mav  be  tme ;  but,  remember, 
before  von  reap  much  benefit  from  this  crop  yov  hare  to  put 
throngh  a  winter  ;  and  I  wonld  inquire  what  it  yonr  experience 
of  the  effect  of  ineetaant  close  feeding  through  a  winter  on  a 
doTcr  erop?  1  Tenture  to  assert  that  no  crop,  whether  sain- 
foin,  red  dorer,  or  any  other  description  of  dorer,  is  proof 
against  the  continual  feeding  of  a  large  stock  of  hares  and 
rabbits,  and  that  consequently  the  destruction  of  your  clover 
erop  is  as  certain  as  that  of  yonr  com  crop.  Your  land,  in  its 
turn,  comes  to  wheat,  and  this  being  an  automn-aown  crop 
fpiTes  a  long  period,  at  a  time  when  food  is  scarce,  for  game  to 
feed  on  it.  And  here,  too,  as  you  well  know,  if  too  closely  fed. 
Its  destruction  is  certain ;  and  if  not  really  killed,  u  so  checked 
by  repeated  bleeding,  that  it  vill  not  grow  until  a  late  period 
in  the  spring  ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  yon  get  scarcely 
any  com  b  your  straw,  and,  what  little  you  have,  of  most  in- 
iisnor  quality.  Babbits,  as  you  are  aware,  feed  on  and  keep 
down  a  certain  breadth,  whoreby  the  bjury  is  perceptible  at  a 
glance;  whereas  bares  cut  roads  in  all  directions  through  corn, 
leaving  those  roads  completely  covered  with  ears  of  com ;  and 
therefore,  unless  a  dose  inspection  is  made,  it  wonld  almost 
pass  uuobserred,  but  although  the  damtge  is  less  sppsrent,  it 
IS,  I  believe,  greater  in  amount.  Ton  are  aware,  gentlemen, 
that  all  I  undertook  to  do  was  merely  to  launch  the  subject 
for  you,  in  order  that  the  various  members  may  have  an  op- 
portunity to  express  their  opinions,  and  I  think  what  I  have 
said  ia  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  as  wdl  as  to  ahow  that  the 
actual  destruction  by  harce  and  rabbite  is  very  considerable. 
But  it  is  not  to  this  alone  that  I  attribute  the  deftdeacy  on 
our  home  produce.  Consider  the  many  thousands  of  acres  of 
useful  land  at  thia  time  made  available  for  nothioff  but  for  the 
preservation  of  game.  Look,  again,  at  the  additional  thou- 
sands whidi,  although  not  actually  incumbered  and  forming 
]»eserves,  are  but  very  imperfectly  cultivated  from  their  con- 
tiguity to  game  preserves.  Consider,  then,  the  inaeased 
amount  which  may  be  grown  were  all  these  lands  well  culti- 
vated and  none  of  the  produce  consumed,  and  cay  whether 
you  do  not  think  that  England  may  he  made  to  feed  her  own 
population  ?  Next,  then,  as  to  the  effecte  of  this  destruction. 
To  the  individual  who  suffers  the  direct  loss  it  is  most  ruinous. 
No  consideration  of  rent  can  compensate  for  it,  and  I  believe 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  trace  to  this  cause  the  ruin  of  many 
a  man  of  capital  There  is  a  maxim,  not  uufroqnently  quoted, 
that "  The  man  who  makea  two  blades  grow  where  only  one  grew 
heretofore,  isabenefactorto  his  country."  May  it  not  with  equal 
trath  be  said  that  he  who  imposes  an  obstade  to  the  full  deve- 
lopment of  the  resources  of  our  soil  ia  an  enemy  to  his  country  ? 
It  appeara  to  me  that  there  can  be  no  more  genuine  source  of 
national  wealth  than  the  produce  of  our  soil,  particularly  as  it 
furnishes  the  chief  neeessaries  of  life ;  and  whether  the  food 
for  our  population  be  raited  on  our  own  soil,  or  whether  a  large 
proportion  be  purchased  in  foreign  countries,  at  a  cost  of  msny 
millions  sterling  psr  annum,  is  a  question  of  no  small  amount 
to  the  country  at  large.  I  think  the  farmers  of  England  may 
say— "Allow  ua  fair  scope  for  the  spplication  of  our  cspiUl, 
our  skill,  and  our  energies,  and  you  shall  have  little  occasion 
to  go  to  foreign  shores  for  human  food."  Are  we,  then,  to 
curtail  the  ri^te  of  our  aristocracy  to  their  sporte  ?  I  would 
be  the  last  man  to  make  such  a  proposition,  and  £  am  quite 
sure  there  are  none  among  yon  who  would  not  be  pleased  to 
show  your  landlord  and  his  friends  a  fair  amount  of  sport ; 
and  I  think  this  could  be  done  without  the  present  system  of 
game  preserving,  and  at  a  much  less  cost  to  the  landlord.  I 
should  hope  th«re  ia  enough  of  prindple  among  the  agricol' 
tnriste  of  the  present  day,  to  entitle  them  to  a  little  confidence 
from  the  oimers ;  and  I  would  say,  make  every  tenant  keeper 
over  his  own  (arm;  give  him  at  least  an  unrestricted  right  to 
kill  rabbite  and  hares,  and  you  ahall  find  an  equal,  if  not  an 
increased  amount  of  le|^timate  and  fair  sport ;  for  every  far- 
mer would  fed  a  pride  m  showing  his  landlord  and  his  friends 
good  sport;  he  would  take  an  interest  in  the  preservation  of 
game,  whilst  he  would  have  it  in  his  power  to  protect  himself 
from  the  injuiies  of  the  rabbite  and  hares.     He  would 


overlook  a  little  damage  done  by  harea  rather  than  not  have 
enough  of  them  to  afford  a  fair  amount  of  sport.  We  all 
know  the  differenoe  between  a  voluntary  and  a  eompulaory  loss; 
and  whilst  a  man  would  bear  cheerfully  with  the  one,  he  would 
fbd  the  other  to  be  a  gross  ii^ostioe.  Give  a  man  an  interest 
in  the  game,  and  he  at  once  feds  responsible  for  ite  preserva- 
tion, and  becomes  as  jedous  over  it  as  over  his  own  stock.  He 
would  discountenance  poaching,  and  thereby  prevent  breschea 
of  the  law,  which  sometimes  lead  to  more  serious  crime. 
No  man  has  the  same  influence  with  the  labourer  as  the 
master,  and  no  man  so  likely  to  know  his  habite  and  character; 
and  who  can  doubt  that  when  a  man  is  suffering  severe  losses 
by  game,  and  dares  not  defend  himself  against  them,  nor  in 
any  degree  partidpate  in  the  sport  of  destroying  it,  he  will 
sometimes  shut  his  eyes  to  acte  of  poaching,  and  that,  too, 
without  fediog  that  he  is  redly  countenandng  a  breaeh  of  the 
law  ?  Gentlemen,  1  feel  I  have  occupied  a  full  share  of  your 
time,  slthough  I  have  but  feebly  and  imperfectly  discharged 
the  duty  I  undertook.  Having  been  bred  a  practicd  farmer, 
my  education  and  early  associations  have  not  fitted  me  either 
for  an  author  or  an  orator ;  but  of  this  you  may  rest  assured, 
that  the  little  experienoe  I  have  gained  by  mj  intercourse  with 
the  world  is  ever  at  your  service,  for  I  fed  that  we  are  linked 
together  by  bonds  of  no  common  order,  our  object  being  not 
our  individud  benefit,  but  the  oommon  good  of  dL  When  I 
have  beard  the  remarks  of  the  members  present,  end  should  I 
find  thdr  views  accord  with  mine,  I  shall  be  prepared  to  sub- 
mit a  resolution  to  the  meeting. 

Mr.  DowDKN  sdd,  dihough  he  sgreed  with  Mr.  Bichards' 
argumente,  he  was  happy  to  say  he  did  not  suffer  from  an  ex- 
cess of  the  game  nuisance  at  the  present  time.  The  evil  had 
been  put  down  to  a  great  extent,  as  he  was  at  liberty  to  kill 
harea,  rabbite,  &c,  on  his  farm.  He,  however,  remembered 
the  time  when  he  could  have  shot  one  hundred  and  fifty  couple 
of  rabbite  in  one  day.  This  spedes  of  game  he  regarded  as 
more  destructive  than  any  other ;  as,  wherever  they  aasembled 
in  numbers,  they  poisoned  the  soil,  and  ruined  eyerything 
that  came  after  them; 

The  Chairman  (Blr.  H.  Fookea)  eould  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Bichards  as  to  the  loss  inflicted  by  the  preservation  of  game 
in  Ea|pland.  No  doubt,  however,  rabbite  did  a  great  deid  of 
mischief  to  the  crops  and  herbage.  He  conddered  that  the 
farmer  was  a  better  preserver  of  game  than  the  gamekeeper; 
for  the  privilege  to  dioot  gave  him  as  much  interest  in  pre- 
serving it  as  any  other  man.  He  had  not  much  confidence  in 
gamekeepers  generally,  though  there  might  be  some  respect- 
able men  amongst  them. 

A  conversation  took  place  respecting  the  means  adopted  to 
snare  rabbite  by  traps,  so  as  not  to  hssard  the  Uvea  (^  other 
game.  The  Chairman  expreased  an  opinion  that  this  rine  fM 
non  was  dtogetber  ddusive,  and  sud  that  the  same  trap  which 
caught  rabbite  could  snare  all  other  game. 

Mr.  BiCHAKDS,  in  reply,  said  he  thought  more  members 
of  the  club  would  have  exprosed  thdr  opinions  upon  the  sub- 
ject. With  regard  to  the  Chairman's  comment  on  his  remark 
as  to  the  quantity  of  produce  consumed  in  England  by  game, 
he  would  reply  that  the  damage  done  in  this  county  was  lesa 
than  in  any  other.  Ia  other  counties  the  damage  was  infinitely 
pester;  the  game  bdng  more  strictly  preserved.  In  many 
instances  dso  it  was  deemed  disrespectful  for  a  tenant  to  make 
complaint  to  his  landlord  against  a  gamekeeper,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  that  there  were  no  greater  poachers  anywhere 
than  gamekeepers.  Mr.  Bichsrds  then  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  to  the  approvd  of  the  dub :  Besolved— "  That 
it  is  the  opinion  of  this  dub,  that  the  maimer  in  which  game 
is  preserved  in  some  districte  is  most  objectionable,  inasmuch 
as  it  impedes  the  advancement  of  agricoltore,  sulnecte  the 
tenant  farmer  to  serious  losses  snd  inconvenience,  and  in  many 
cases  is  the  cause  of  disagreement  and  ill-feeling  between  land- 
lord and  tenant.  And  whilst  we  do  not  wish  a  raped  of  the 
game  laws,  or  in  any  way  to  infringe  the  rights  of  property, 
we  connder  that  if  tenante  were  dlowed  the  right  of  sporting 
over  their  own  fsrms,  to  the  extent  of  killing  hares  and  rabbits, 
they  would  insure  to  the  Isndlord  an  equd  amount  of  sport 
to  that  which  he  now  enjoys,  and  in  most  cases  the  ebief 
cause  of  complaint  wonld  be  removed.^ 

The  Chairman  sud  he  M\j  coindded  with  the  re- 
solution, snd  on  being  put  to  the  meeting,  it  was  carried 
unanimously. 

Mr.  BoBT.  FooKsa  moved,  and  Mr.  Dau  Moonded,  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Bidiards. 
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MEETING   OP   HOP-PLANTERS   FOR  THE   ABOLITION   OF  THE   DUTY. 


On  Friday,  Mtatk  18,  a  larfe  aod  highly  influential  meetiof 
of  hop-planters  and  others  was  held  at  the  Sussex  Hotel,  Tun* 
hridge  Wells,  for  the  purpose  o(  promotiog  the  repeal  of  the 
excise  duty  on  hopa.  There  were  bctireen  800  and  400  pre- 
sent. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Moses  Body,  ehatrman  of  the  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Rutley  (Wrotham)  was  called  to  preside. 

The  Chairman  said  it  would  he  his  first  duty  to  inform 
them  that  the  meeting  had  been  convened  by  bills  drawn  up 
by  the  committee  appointed  at  the  Robertsbrldge  meeting.  As 
to  the  object  the  soaety  had  in  view,  he  could  only  repeat  the 
adnce  which  ha  gave  toe  pisnters  at  the  Robertsbridgo  meet- 
ing, namely,  that  if  they  wished  to  secure  the  public  attention 
and  interest  in  their  cause,  they  must  proceed  boldly  upon  a 
broad  principle,  and  perserere  consistently  in  one  course.  It 
was  a  matter  of  very  great  congratulation  that  so  many  per- 
sons had  assembled.  He  toox  the  drcumstanoe  as  unmis- 
takable eridence  of  the  wide-spread  depression— he  might 
say  distress,  which  they  saw  around  them,  and  which  had 
aroused  them  to  pubKc  action.  If  he  understood  the  objects 
of  the  meeting  aright,  it  was  not,  however,  merely  to  assert 
their  distress  and  proclaim  their  losses,  but  to  state  poblicly 
that  they  believed  themselves  to  be  unjustly  subjected  to  a 
heavy  and  burthensome  doty,  and  to  devise  the  best  possible 
means  to  get  rid  of  it— to  assert  that  the  hop  dnty  in  its 
apportionment  was  unjust  and  unequal  as  a  tax.  There  was 
no  other  tax  like  it  upon  any  industrious  dsM  whatever  in  the 
coantry.  He  was  well  aware,  however,  and  he  did  not  wish  to 
isnore  it,  that  there  were  even  hop-growers  who  would  preler 
that  the  duty  should  remain  as  it  was,  rather  than  that  it  should 
be  repealed.  That  desire  arose  from  the  circumstance  that 
those  growers  had  many  peculiar  advantages  of  soil  and  sitna- 
tion,  and  did  not  feel  the  pressure  to  the  extent  that  the  majwity 
of  growers  now  experienced.  That  was  the  reason  why  they 
found  those  persons  were  in  a  position  to  pay  the  doty.  But 
he  could  not  consider  the  mere  fict  of  one  particular  set  of 
plsuters  in  a  certain  district  desiring  to  maintsin  the  duty  was 
any  argument  in  its  favour ;  indeed,  he  should  rather  say  no 
further  proof  was  necessary  that  the  duty  was  unjust  and  un- 
equal, became  one  set  of  men  were  anxious  for  its  continuance, 
while  the  majority  were  oppressed  bv  it,  aod  wished  for  ita 
repeal.  The  peraons  who  were  anzioos  thst  things  should 
remain  u  they  were,  asserted  that  hop-growing  always  had 
been,  and  alwajs  would  be,  a  lottery ;  that  it  was  a  greet 
specalatioD,  and  that  all  who  entered  into  its  cultivation  ought 
to  be  prepared  to  meet  its  cootiogeneies.  They  had  been  told 
that  if  they  were  psttent  the  market  wonld  rise  again,  and 
they  would  have  more  years  of  profit.  He  well  knew  that 
they  had  had  such  years,  and  that  they  might  occur  again, 
even  under  the  present  system.  But  upon  what  circumstances 
would  that  improvement  arise?  It  would  be  the  very  conse- 
quence of  their  present  ruin,  and  the  evils  which  had  been 
already  inflicted  by  the  duty.  Planters  had  been  driven  to 
grub  their  hops,  and  cesse  from  their  cultivation  altogether, 
and  it  was  at  such  a  cost  and  sacrifice  that  any  temporary 
prosperity  wonld  be  secured.  The  attendance  around  him  per- 
suaded him  that  they  were  no  longer  inclined  to  submit  to  this 
uniuftt  imposition. 

Mr.  MosBs  Body  then  rose  to  propose  the  first  resolu- 
tion, which  was,  *^  That  the  excise  duty  on  hops  ia  most  op- 
pressive to  the  grower,  unequal  in  its  pressure,  most  uncer- 
tain ill  the  amount  of  revenue  derived  trom  it,  and  most  un- 
just, Iiops  being  the  only  agricultural  produce  subject  to 
taxation  in  the  nands  of  the  grower,  upon  which  the  dutj 
is  levied  irrespective  both  of  the  value  of  the  article  and  the 
cost  of  production.**  He  did  not  stand  before  them  as  ao 
advorate  of  free  trade  in  hops,  for  he  did  not  know  that  they 
couM  grow  hops  under  that  principle.  Some  told  them 
that  the  duty  was  a  tax  upon  the  consumer,  and  that  it  did 
not  press  much  upon  the  grower ;  bnt  they  well  knew  that 
they  had  very  recently  been  selling  hops  at  IZs.,  ISa.,  and 
20s.  per  cwt,  and  he  ihonld  like  to  know  who  had  paid  the 
duty  on  those,  if  the  grovrer  hftd  pot.    It  waa  very  clear  it 


waa  not  paid  by  the  consumer  (Hear,  hear).  It  wis  also 
said  that  they  oould  gmb  their  hopa  if  they  found  the  culti- 
vation of  them  did  not  pay,  and  thus  relieve  themselves  of 
the  burden.  He  had  no  doubt  they  all  knew,  being  practi- 
cal men,  that  there  waa  some  difficulty  in  that  matter;  they 
were  aware  that  they  had  a  large  amount  of  labour  npon 
their  hands.  He,  for  one,  had  lately,  and  perhaps  most  of 
the  large  planters  had,  grubbed  a  portion  ot  their  hops ;  but 
they  conla  not  get  rid  of  the  labouring  population.  That 
hung  upon  them  in  some  vray  or  other,  and  they  must  be 
maintiuuied ;  and  he  had  himself  set  on  many  extra  hands, 
becanse  many  were  literally  starving.  In  fact,  he  had  more 
hands  than  he  knew  how  to  employ ;  but  in  the  country 
districts  it  waa  not  so  easy  to  be  disengaged  from  them,  and 
that  was  one  reason  why  .it  was  so  difficult  to  get  rid  of  their 
plimtations.  If  a  man  took  a  ftmn  of  some  200  or  300  acres, 
of  which  20  were  planted  with  hops,  a  large  proportion  or 
the  valuation  was  taken  upon  the  hop  ground,  perhaps  £20 
or  £80  an  acre.  Therefore  a  man*s  capital  became  looked 
up  in  that  way :  and  if  he  grubbed  his  hops,  he  by  that 
means  dcj^trored  his  property.  Another  reason  why  they 
oould  not  gruD  their  hops  so  easily  as  was  supposed  was  that 
it  was  always  after  a  heavy  crop  that  they  wanted  to  grub« 
becanse  there  was  a  larger  produce  than  they  required;  in 
fact,  they  could  not  regulate  the  supply.  With  malt  it  was 
just  Uie  reverse — they  made  as  much  as  was  wanted.  Bnt 
they  could  not  manage  the  hops  in  that  way,  as  ther  did 
not  know  what  produce  there  would  be ;  but.  after  all,  so 
far  as  grubbing  was  concerned,  the  greatest  drawback  was 
the  duty  itself.  A  man  had  got  perhaps  ten  or  twenty 
acres,  prices  were  very  low,  and  the  tax  something  like  £2» 
per  acre,  if  he  grew  a  ton  an  acre:  He  grubbed  his  hops  and 
covered  the  land  with  com,  and  probably  got  a  profit  of  £S 
or  £4  an  acre,  but  the  succeeding  crop  had  to  pay  the  tax 
unon  the  previous  year^  produce  (Hear,  hear) ;  therefore, 
ita  man  had  £300  or  £400  duty  to  pay  npon  twenty  acres 
of  hops,  it  ruined  him.  He  must  not,  therefore,  gmb. 
Those  were  strong  reasons,  he  thought,  why  they  should 
get  rid  of  the  duty ;  but  he  had  no  doubt  they  all  knew  the 
matter  as  well  as  himself.  He  had  been  a  grower  for  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  and  during  late  years  at  a  consider- 
able expense.  He  had  found  it  a  most  unprofitable  specula- 
tion ;  and  he  was  persuaded  that,  unless  they  got  rid  of  the 
excise  duty,  they  could  not  continue  to  grow  hops  in  these 
counties.  If  that  were  so,  he  wonld  ask,  ^  What  would  be • 
come  of  the  labouring  population  in  the  hop  districts?**  He 
was  himself  at  a  loss  to  know. 

Mr.  Pareir  (Tunbridge)  seconded  the  resolntioo,  whieh 
was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  John  Simbs  rose  to  propose  the  seeond  resolutieii, 
which  was  as  follows:  *'That  it  is  the  duty  as  well  as  the 
interest  of  all  hop  growers  and  others  resident  in  or  connected 
with  the  hop  districts  to  take  all  the  means  in  their  power  to 
procure  the  immediate  abotitioa  of  this  nnjust  tax.'*  He  vraa 
m  the  habit  of  making  valuations,  and  he  had  been  struck  at 
the  number  of  farms  that  had  Utely  been  stripped  for  payment 
of  the  hop  doty.  He  was  also  in  tlie  habit  or  receiving  rents, 
and  had  therefore  had  opportunities  of  noticing  the  difficoltiea 
with  which  those  payments  were  met,  and  in  msny  cases  oould 
not  he  met  in  eonsequenoe  of  the  tenants  having  had  to  meet 
the  hop  duty.  He  was  well  aware  that  there  was  a  diflforenoe 
of  opinion  upon  the  subject,  and  he  was  very  sorry  that  it  waa 
so.  It  was  only  a  few,  however,  who  objected  to  the  present 
movement,  and  they  were  only  those  who  were  seeking  to  re- 
tain a  monopoly :  they  were  trying  to  drive  the  indus^ons 
classes  out  of  the  market  If  they  made  a  fsir  ealcnlation 
they  would  find  that  in  the  Weald  of  Kent  and  Sussex  they 
had  been  paying  somethhig  like  85  or  40  per  cent,  more  than 
the  Mid-Kent  people.  There  lay  the  question.  Let  the  Kent 
people,  who  were  so  bigotted  in  their  opinions,  and  who  tried 
all  they  could  to  drive  others  out  of  the  market,  have  40  per 
cent,  potfupon  them.  How  would  the  question  appear  then, 
he  should  like  to  know ;  he  was  sqie  that  they  wooid  toon  be 
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rowiof  10  one  boat,  ind  all  would  go  hand  and  heart  together 
in  the  endeaToura  to  get  the  tax  lemored.  AU  they  wanted 
wma  a  fur  itand  op  flght.  At  pieaent  be  was  qnite  latiafied 
tlMj  were  laboniing  under  free-tiade  prieea,  and  had  at  the 
aame  time  a  heafr  dntj  hanginc  orer  them,  and  thej  n^not 
expect  to  get  anything  during  tne  nect  two  yean  in  the  ahane 
of  new  profit.  The  doty  oontnmed  them  more  than  free  trade. 
If  any  of  them  had  anything  to  lay  on  the  rabject  he  hoped 
they  would  do  it  maofolly,  and  let  the  public  know  that  they 
were  naaniaMKU.  Th«y  mnit  give  a  *'  long  puU»  a  itfooff 
pull,  and  a  pull  altogether, "  untU  the  tax  waa  laid  under  their 
leet. 

Mr.  J.  KiHW^ED  (XJckfield)  roie  to  aeeond  the  reeohi- 
tion.  U  might  not,  he  taid,  be  deemed  prudent  on  hit  part 
to  do  to,  as  he  had  been  en  the  oppoiitioo  aide^  but  he  new 
found  that  he  had  be«i  imTtUing  on  the  wrong  road.  He  made 
it  bii  bnaiaeM,  howeror,  to  attend  that  day,  and  render  hia  aa- 
e  in  endeafouring  to  get  rid  of  the  tax. 
J.  WiBLBT  (flerenouu)  said  be  was  a  grower  of  high- 
ptieed  hope,  but  he  bMrtily  agreed  with  the  two  raeohitioBa 
that  had  been  prapoeed.  He  waa  an  dd  free-trader,  and  did 
not  fear  the  imporUtien  of  foreign  hope  in  the  leaat  He 
thought  the  high-prioed  men  in  Mid  Kent  and  East  Kent 
would  benefit  more  from  free-trade  than  any  part  of  Saiaex  or 
the  Weald  of  Kent ;  the  eoniumption  wonld  inereaae  aeeord- 
ingai  hop*  were  lowered  in  pnee.  Why  ihonld  they  be 
ruined  in  their  proaperity  year  after  year,  manly  to  be  pro- 
tected £1  6s.  from  foreign  hopa^  it  waa  a  complete  bugbear; 
it  waa  all  Tory  well  when  hopa  were  eight  guineaa  a  cwt. 

Mr.  Body  begged  dittbetly  to  itate  that  the  lociety  they 
had  formed  was  not  eatabliihed  in  any  respect  at  a  free-trade 
aoeieiy,  upon  firee-trade  principlee.  They  had  nothing  what- 
erer  to  do  with  free-trade.  He  had  mtdis  thote  few  obterra- 
tiont  from  fear  that  aome  wrong  imprattion  might  go  abroad 
upon  the  matter. 

Mr.  Wbiblut  aaid  he  did  not  think  anyone  wonld  volun- 
teer to  go  to  GoTtmoAent  fbr  a  repeal  of  the  Cottomt'  duty ; 
they  did  not  atk  for  the  repeal  of  that  duty,  but  the  quettion 
wat  one  of  a  fkee  trade  eharaeter. 

Mr.  Thirilbu<  said  he  wat  a  hurge  grower  in  the  Weald  of 
Kent.  He  trusted  they  would  wake  trnt  of  their  deep,  and 
make  figoroua  exertiona  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  to  uajuat  a  tax. 

The  readntioa  haring  been  unanimoualy  carried. 

Hi.  Nash  (Roeheater)  aaid  be  had  been  called  upon  to 
move — **  That  a  society  haying  been  formed  to  promote  the 
renenl  of  the  duty  upon  hopa,  thit  meeting  pledget  itself  to 
take  the  mott  actiTO  measures  to  support  that  society  in 
the  attainment  of  its  object.**  He  stood  before  them  as  a 
Kent  planter  of  more  tnan  twenty  vears*  experience ;  he 
had  grown  hops  in  the  hill  district  aa  good  as  most 
men  grow,  at  least  they  had  fetched  as  good  a  price — and 
he  must  say  that  he  did  not  wish  to  see  anj  gentleman  grub 
his  hope.  He  had  been  to  Somerset-house  and  made 
extracts  from  some  of  the  books.  He  would  hare  them 
clearly  to  understand  that  there  were  altogether  three 
duties— the  old  duty,  the  new  duty,  and  the  5  per  cent., 
and  he  would  tell  them  what  had  been  the  amount  of  each  for 
erery  year.  In  1711  the  old  duty  of  Id.  in  the  lb.  was  put 
on  ;  1778  the  Id.  per  lb.  was  continued,  and  the  5  percent 
waa  put  on ;  in  1780, 10  per  cent,  waa  added:  in  1788, 15 
per  cent  was  added ;  and  in  1786,  Ud.  and  2-20ths  was 
added;  in  1801  it  was  2^d. :  in  1806,  it  was  reduced  to 
2d. ;  in  1840,  when  all  exciseable  articles  were  taxed,  5  per 
cent,  was  laid  on ;  nearly  all  the  latter  tax  had  been  re- 
moved, the  only  artidea  on  which  it  remained  being  paper, 
malt,  and  hops  i  he  belioTod  that  waa  a  &ot.  He  hsA  taken 

the  three  yean  1855-6-7,  and  he  would  give  them  the  re- 
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luty  and  war  tax  in 
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»,305  0t.4id.  The 
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r  was  £168,999  18s. 
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be  last  three  years, 
led  upon  to  pay  in 
3s.  5td,    If  snob  a 


statement  as  that,  of  which  he  vouched  for  the  truth,  would 
not  make  them  active,  he  did  not  know  what  would.  Allu- 
sion had  been  made  to  the  customs  duty,  which  he  did  not 
think  they  had  any  right  to  have ;  for  what  had  they  to  be 
afinid  o£^  when  .be  torn  them  that  the  customs  duty  noon 
hops  sent  into  this  country  year  before  last,  and  cha^ea  at 
45s.  per  owt,  only  amounted  to  £22,546  ?  It  did  not 
amount  to  £10,000  of  their  duty,  and  were  they  willing  to 
pay  £417,526  to  keep  that  £10,000.  He  recommended  they 
should  call  a  meeting  in  every  parish,  and  get  up  subscrip- 
tioDs  in  every  possible  way.  He  tor  one  would  pledge 
himself  to  get  subscribers  to  the  amount  of  £50.  Muny 
people  he  was  aware  agreed  with  Mr.  Dodson,  M.P.,  that 
members  of  parliament  did  not  know  very  much  about  the 
subject  of  the  hop  duty; but  he  bMged  to  assure  them  that 
from  many  interviews  he  had  had  with  those  gentlemen 
thev  did  know  something  of  the  subject  and  were  taking  a 
lively  interest  in  their  welfare.  He  was  happy  to  tell  them 
that  he  had  received  numy  promises  from  members  that 
they  would  vote  for  the  repeal  (renewed  cheers).  He 
hoped  therefore  the  planters  of  Sussex  would  set  a  first- 
rate  example,  and  Ihey  might  depend  upon  it  that  others 


would  follow  them,  for  they  were  all  beginnins  to  feel  the 
pressure  and  would  be  glad  to  work  alike.  He  had  gone 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  three  kingdoms ;  and  knew 


the  general  feelings  of  the  country.    If  the  planters  would 
help  themselves,  everybody  else  was  ready  to  assist  them. 

Mr.  BABOI.AT  seconded  the  resolution.  He  observed 
that  let  him  go  where  he  might,  and  the  subject  of  the  hop 
duty  was  mentioned,  people  who  knew  nothing  about  it 
frequently  said,  "What  did  it  signify  to  the  planters?  They 

St  their  prices  fbr  the  hops,  which  included  the  duty,  or 
ey  would  not  grow  them.**  That  was  a  point  to  which 
they  should  turn  their  particular  attention.  The  growers 
knew  and  felt  that  they  paid  the  duty,  and  that  in  many 
instances  they  ne?er  got  back  again  any  sum  of  money 
which  at  all  represented  it  There  were  too  many  of  them 
held  hops  of  1855,  and  there  was  very  little  doubt  that  a 
large  proportion  of  them  would  never  be  sold,  and  the 

Sowers  would  therefore  not  see  the  duty,  to  say  no^ngof 
e  expense  to  which  thev  had  been  put  What  thev  had 
to  do  principally  was  to  snow,  as  nearly  as  they  could,  the 
situation  In  which  they  were  with  regard  to  the  duty.  They 
were  called  upon  to  pay  it  whether  the  hops  were  sold  or 
not,  and  under  any  circumstances  \  if  the  hops  were  spoiled 
the  duty  must  be  paid  out  of  their  pockets.  But  the 
business  in  which  they  were  at  present  engaged  was  as  im- 
portant a  matter  as  any  hop-grower  could  undertake,  for 
they  ought  to  get  rid  of  the  excise  duty  if  thev  could  by 
any  possibilitv ;  for  he  was  sure  there  were  very  few  farmers 
who  did  not  feel  that  heavier  than  any  other  payment.  It 
was  asked  for  in  large  sums,  and  at  a  time  when  thej  had 
sold  the  artiele  for  whieh  it  was  claimed.  If  they  did  not 
care  for  the  duty,  and  he  believed  there  were  a  few  in  that 
situation,  he  would  say,  don*t  subscribe ;  but  if  they  did, 
subscriptions  would  enable  them  to  get  rid  of  it 

The  resolution  having  been  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Barclay  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman  aeknowledged  the  compliment,  and  the 
meeting  separated.«-( Abridged  from  the  Sutiex  Eatpreu,) 


LANGUAGE  OF  INSECTS.-I  have  freqnenUy  ob- 
served two  ants,  meeting  on  their  path  across  a  gravel  walk, 
one  going  from  and  the  other  returning  to  the  nest.  They 
will  stop,  touch  each  other*s  antennas,  and  appear  to  hold  a 
conversaden ;  and  i  oould  almost  fancy  that  one  was  com- 
municating to  the  other  the  best  place  for  foraging.  This 
Dr.  Franklin  thought  they  have  the  power  of  doing,  from 
the  following  circumstances:  Upon  discovering  a  number 
of  ants  regaling  themselves  with  some  treacle  in  one  of  his 
cupboards,  he  put  them  to  the  rout,  and  then  suspended  the 
pot  of  treacle  oy  a  string  from  the  ceiling.  He  imagined 
he  had  put  the  whole  army  to  flight,  but  was  surprised  to 
see  a  single  ant  quit  the  pot,  climo  up  the  string,  cross  the 
ceiling,  and  resain  its  nest  In  less  than  half  an  hour  several 
of  his  companions  sallied  forth,  traversed  the  ceilin)^,  and 
reached  the  depository,  which  they  constantly  re-visited 
until  the  whole  of  ita  contents  were  Mniamed,— /efie*« 
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COMPOSITION    OF    FISH    MANURE    AND    SOME    SORTS    OF 

ANIMAL    REFUSE. 


Although  the  importaDce  of  all  sorts  of  animal 
matter  as  a  manure  has  long  heen  familiar,  and  has 
heen  frequently  insisted  on,  hoth  hy  science  and 

Eractice,  the  immense  quantity  of  such  refuse  has 
itherto  become  very  partially  available.  The  main 
difficulty  which  has  stood  in  the  way  of  their  pro- 
fitable application  has  been  the  want  of  a  good  pro- 
cess by  which  they  can  be  converted  into  a  portable 
form.  The  enormous  quantities  of  fish  refuse 
annually  produced  in  Newfoundland,  and  even  on 
some  parts  of  our  own  coasts,  has  been  frequently 
pointed  out  as  a  source  from  which  agriculture 
might  derive  valuable  assistance.  Considerable 
interest  was  excited,  some  time  since,  by  the  pro- 
posal of  various  methods  by  which  the  desirable 
object  of  rendering  fish  offal  portable  might  be  at- 
tained, and  very  important  results  were  anticipated 
from  them.  As  yet,  these  anticipations  have  not 
been  fulfilled,  material  difficulties  having  been  en- 
countered in  carrving  most  of  the  processes  into 
operation  on  the  large  scale,  some  of  the  plans  pro- 
posed having  proved  too  expensive  in  practice, 
while  others  are  so  obviously  unpractical  that  no 
one  has  been  found  willing  to  invest  capital  in 
carrying  them  out.  The  error,  in  most  cases,  has 
lain  in  the  employment  of  expensive  machinery, 
which  the  conditions  under  which  such  a  manufac- 
ture must  be  carried  out  may  be  said  to  preclude. 
It  is  probable  that  the  quanUty  of  fish  offal  to  be 
obtained  at  any  one  spot  will  not  generally  be  very 
large,  and  will  be  chiefly  collected  at  one  period  of 
the  year,  so  that  the  machinery  would  require  to  be 
sufficient  to  work  up  with  rapiditv  the  whole  of  the 
offal  produced,  and  would  he  idle  during  the  rest 
of  the  year.  It  is  in  some  such  way  that  most  of 
the  plans  have  hitherto  failed ;  but  I  have  recentlv 
analyzed  a  sample  made  by  a  patent  procees,  which 
is  said  to  be  simple  and  inexpensive;  and  should 
the  manufacture  yield,  on  the  large  scale,  a  material 
of  uniform  qualitv,  and  equal  to  that  I  have  ex- 
amined, it  will  undoubtedly  prove  a  very  important 
addition  to  the  list  of  ammoniacal  manures.  The 
manure  was  in  the  form  of  a  yellowish  powder,  in 
grains  about  the  size  of  fine  oatmeal,  remarkably 
uniform  in  appearance^  very  dry,  and  almost  devoid 
of  smell.    Its  composition  was : — 

Water,  ....  8.00 
Fatty  matters,  .  .  .  7.20 
Nitrogenous  organic  matters,  7>A6 
Pnosphate  of  Ume,  .  .  8.70 
Alkaline  salts,  .  .  .  3.80 
Silica,         ....         0.84 

100.00 

Nitrogen,    •        .        .        .11.25 

Equal  to  ammonia,      .        .      13.68 

Phosphoric  acid  in  the  alkaline 

salts  equal  to  1.41  phosphate 

of  lime     ....        0.65 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  fish  manure,  of 
equally  good  (quality,  can  be  produced,  a  large  de- 
mand for  it  wiU  soon  be  created.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
very  valuable  manure,  and  its  price  may  be  esti- 
mated very  readily,  according  to  the  mode  em- 
ployed for  Peruvian  guano,  by  taking  the  com- 
mercial value  of  each  of  its  important  manurial 
constituents  as  derived  from  other  sources.  The 
values  usually  adopted  by  chemists  have  been  at 
the  rate  of  }d.  per  lb.  for  phosphate,  and  fid.  per  lb. 
for  ammonia;  or,  expressed  in  tons,  £6  for  the  for- 
mer, and  £56  per  ton  for  the  latter.  Upon  this 
plan,  and  taking  all  the  phosphates  under  one  cate- 
gory, we  estimate  the  value  of  100  tons  of  the  fish 
manure  as  follows : — 

13.68  of  ammonia  at  £56 

10.11  of  phosphate  of  lime  at  £6 


Value  of  100  tons 


£826 


or  almost  exactly  £8  5s.  per  ton;  and  this  will 
probably  be  its  average  value.  At  the  present  time, 
nowever,  owing  to  the  high  price  or  bones  and 
ammonia,  its  value  would  considerably  exceed  this. 
Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  now  selling  at  £16  per  ton, 
and  at  this  price  ammonia  is  worth  £64,  and  phos- 
phate of  lime  can  scarcely  be  reckoned  under  £10 
per  ton,  bones  at  present  selling  as  high  as  £6,  or 
even  £6  lOs.  If  these  data  be  taken  for  calculatioo> 
the  value  of  the  fish  manure  comes  to  be — 

13.68  of  ammonia  at  £64    .      .      .    £875 
10.11  of  phosphate  of  lime  at  £10    .      100 

Value  of  100  tons     .      •      .    £97& 

or  £9  15s.  per  too.  In  connexion  with  this  subject, 
it  may  be  well  to  observe,  that  there  are  many 
sources  of  animal  matter  which  must,  at  the  present 
moment,  be  entirely  wasted,  although  they  might, 
with  a  little  management,  be  turned  to  good  ac- 
count. Of  these,  perhaps,  the  most  prominent  is 
the  blood,  and  other  offal  of  slaughter-houses,  in 
our  small  towns  and  villages.  In  the  larger  towns, 
the  blood  is  collected,  although  not  very  carefuUy, 
and  finds  its  way  to  certain  classes  of  manufactories 
in  which  it  is  employed ;  but  in  country  places  it 
is,  for  the  most  part,  allowed  to  escape.  It  would 
be  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  ascertain  the  annual 
value  of  the  blood  and  ofiy  thus  lost,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly verv  large,  and  a  great  part  of  which 
might  easily  be  saved  by  a  very  small  expenditure 
of  care.  Such,  however,  is  the  carelessness  of  the 
workmen  employed  in  slaughter-houses,  that  I 
have  been  informed,  that,  even  in  the  large  towns, 
it  is  with  difficulty  that  they  can  be  persuaded  to 
save  the  blood,  although  its  price  is  really  consid- 
erable. Fresh  blood  contains  nitrogen,  equal  to 
about  3  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  and  is  worth  about 
2d.  per  gallon,  or  nearly  £3  per  ton ;  and  any  far- 
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mer,  liring  near  a  smalltown,  might adrantageons- 
ly  contract  to  take  the  whole  of  the  hlood  at  this 
price.  There  are  many  other  sources  of  animal 
matters  which  will  at  once  occur,  available  for 
manures.  Of  these,  we  may  particularise  the 
refuse  of  glue  and  oil-boiling  works,  which  yield, 
annuaUy,  a  considerable  quantity  of  nitrogeous 
offal ;  and  the  two  analyses  of  seal  and  glue  refuse 
which  follow  will  show  that,  even  when  they  are 
prepared  without  much  care,  they  may  become 
useftd  manures : — 

Seal  Refuse.        Olue  Refuse. 
Ash      .       .       .     36.81       .       .     53.18 
Organic  matter      41.85      .      .    38.60 
Water         .      .21.34       .      .       8.22 


100.00  100.00 

Ammonia  .  2.24  .  .  2.00 
The  large  quantity  of  ash  in  these  cases  is  due  to 
the  admixture  of  earthj  matters,  for  the  purpose  of 
drying  up  and  rendenng  portable  the  animal  mat- 
ter; and,  though  this  has  not  been  done  in  the 
most  suitable  manner,  the  value  of  the  manure  is 
about  five  times  as  great  as  that  of  good  farmyard 
manure. —Professor  Andbrson,  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Highland  Society.. 


GRINDING     FEED. 

Experimental  farmers  have  long  urged  the  im- 
portance, and  even  neoessity,  of  chopping  or 
grinding  hav,  as  well  as  other  food,  for  cattle  and 
horses.  The  lazy  drones  have  had  a  hearty 
laugh  over  the  idea,  and  called  it  '<  Book  Farm- 
ing/' 

Now  the  theory  of  chopping  and  grinding  food 
is  based  on  a  principle  wluch  fies  at  the  foundation 
of  animal  physiology.  Rest  is  essential  to  the 
accumulation  of  muscle,  as  weU  as  fat.  If  we  wish 
to  increase  an  animal  in  flesh  or  fat,  we  do  not 
work  him. 

Now  a  cow  wants  one-thirtieth  of  her  own 
weight  in  hay  a  day,  to  keep  her  in  good  order ; 
and  we  may  thus  calculate  the  amount  of  labour  re- 
quired to  masticate  the  food,  and  fit  it  for  the 
stomach.  The  labour  of  chopping  or  grinding 
twenty-five  pounds  of  dry  hay- a  day,  is  no  small 
item.  This  excessive  labour  is  performed  by  one 
set  of  muscles— the  jaws ;  but,  by  sympathy,  affects 
all  the  other  muscles ;  causes  the  blood  to  circulate 
quicker,  the  breath  futer,  the  consumption  of 
food  greater;  and  still  the  growth  of  the  animal  is 
retarded. 

If  a  machine  was  invented  to  grind  hay,  the 
ground  article  would  approximate,  in  value,  to  im- 
Snround  oats,  in  producing  fat  and  muscle.  Chop- 
ping hay  and  stalks  is  valuable  just  in  proportion 
as  it  approximates  to  grinding,  and  relieves  the 
animal  of  the  labour  of  grinding  it.  An  animal  fed 
on  ground  or  minced  food  ma^  perform  an 
amount  of  labour  equal  to  grinding  it  fit  for  diges- 
tion, and  fat  as  fast  as  another  which  does  not 
labour,  but  grinds  its  own  food. 

Prematurely  grey  whiskers  and  beard,  while  the 
hair  is  still  black,  show  the  relative  amount  of  labour 
performed  by  the  jaws  and  the  head. 


LIME,  AND  ITS  CHEMICAL  CHANGES. 

lime  it  Dot,  m  it  wu  onee  rappoted,  an  element,  bat  oontitta 
of  the  metal  eakiam  uiited  with  the  gti  oxjgea,  and  ii  pro- 
perly an  oxide  of  ealciam«  juat  as  potaah,  ioda,  and  magpeiia 
are  oxidea  of  potaiaiom,  eodiam,  magneaiom.  It  ii  never  fbnnd 
pure  in  nature,  except  oocarionally  in  the  craters  of  foleanoet* 
bat  ia  nioaUy  nnited  with  carbonic  add,  for  which  it  haa  a 
atrong  attraction.  In  this  atate  it  is  neutral,  and  inadaUe  in 
pure  water.  When  limestone  or  any  other  form  of  carbonate 
of  Ume  is  exposed  to  a  aaffieienUy  high  temperature  with 
aooeaa  of  air  or  moisture,  the  carbonic  add  gas  is  drifco  off, 
and  the  lime  which  reosaina  ia  called  quick  or  eaueHe,  from  its 
strong  alkaline  rc-aetioB.  When  such  lime  is  plunged  into 
water  for  a  abort  time,  or  water  is  poured  upon  it,  heat  is 
erdTod,  the  lime  swells,  cracks,  gives  off  mudi  watery  Taponr, 
and  finally  /alia  to  a  powder.  Thia  powder  or  slaked  lime  is  a 
kjfdrcde  of  lime,  water  being  chemically  combined  with  it.  In 
this  state  it  ia  still  caustic,  though  somewhat  milder  than  when 
fresh  from  the  kiln. 

The  rise  of  temperature  is  so  great  when  large  heaps  of  good 
Kme  are  auddealy  slaked,  as  to  enflasM  gunpowder  and  ecordi 
wood;  it  certainly  exceeds,  according  to  PeUetier,  500^ ;  and 
when  the  operation  is  perforssed  in  a  dark  plsce,  light  ia  also 
erolTod.  All  sorts  of  imaginary  cauaee  have  been  assigned  to 
account  for  theee  phenomena.  They  are  referable,  howcTer, 
to  a  Tory  simple  and  untfenal  law.  All  substanoea  during 
their  change  firom  a  gaseous  to  a  liquid,  or  firom  a  liquid  to  a 
sdid  state,  otoIto  heat,  and  vice  vena.  The  intense  cold  pro- 
doced  by  liquefying  ice  or  snow  by  admixtuio  with  salt  is  a 
fuBiiliar  instance  of  the  latter ;  and  the  heat  e? dfed  in  solidi- 
fying carbonic  add  under  intense  cold  and  pressure  is  some- 
times dangerouB  eTidenee  of  the  former— the  expansion  of  air 
conacqnent  on  the  sudden  libcratioa  of  heat  firom  the  carbonic 
add  in  the  moment  of  oongdstion  not  unArequently  shattering 
the  fcesd  to  atoms. 

lime  in  slaking  will  absorb  one-fourth  ita  weight  of  water; 
but  the  slaked  lime  ia  not  more  moist  than  before.  The  water 
unquestionably,  therefore,  is  chemicdly  combined  with  the 
lime,  and  becomes  tolid^ied;  and  it  is  simply  owbg  to  this 
solidification  of  the  water  that  heat  is  erolfed. 

Caustic  lime  has  a  atrong  afflnity  for  water  and  carbonic 
add.  When  kept  in  a  dry  pU^e  it  gradually  slakes,  cracking, 
splitting,  and  crumbling  to  powder  with  the  erolution  of  heat 
—which,  howerer,  is  not  so  perceptible  on  account  of  the 
length  of  time  during  wluch  the  proccM  is  extended— just  aa 
though  it  had  been  slaked  by  pouring  on  water.  In  thia  case 
the  lime  has  obtained  from  the  atmosphere  the  25  per  cent, 
of  water  it  needa  to  slake  it  There  is  this  difference,  how- 
erer, between  air^laked  lime  and  that  which  is  water-slsked  : 
the  former  is  slaked  predady  aa  the  latter,  by  the  abaorption 
of  water,  but  it  also  absorbs  carbonic  add  from  the  air,  and 
inatead  of  being  rimply  a  hydrate  of  lime  as  when  water-daked, 
it  is  a  definite  compound  of  hydrate  and  carbonate  of  lime, 
42.6  per  cent  of  the  former,  and  57.4  of  the  latter.  ^V-  elaked 
lime,  therefore,  is  hx  from  being  so  caustic  as  water-slaked, 
upwards  of  one-half  of  it  being  reoonTcrted  into  the  same 
chemical  atate  aa  it  waa  in  before  burning. 

After  the  lime  has  absorbed  sufficient  water  and  is  oompletdy 
fallen  to  pieces,  carbonic  add  is  absorbed  much  less  rapidly, 
eepedaUy  in  damp  dtuationa.  In  Csct,  though  there  ia  a  con- 
stant tendency  in  lime  to  return  to  the  atate  of  carbonate  in 
which  it  existed  preyioua  to  burning,  yet,  by  mere  expoeure  to 
the  air,  it  doea  not  tttdn  Ais  state  in  any  assignable  time. 
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la  some  walls  600  years  old  the  lime  hu  been  found  to  hive 
absorbed  only  ono^onrth  of  tiie  carbonie  aeid  naceaitry  to 
convert  the  whole  into  carbonate;  in  others,  built  by  the 
Bomans  1800  years  ago^  the  proportion  absorbed  has  not  ex- 
ceeded three-fourths  of  the  quantity  contained  in  natural 
limestone. 

When  slaked  in  the  ordinary  way,  by  the  application  of 
water,  lime  falls  to  pieces  without  the  absorption  of  but  little 
if  any  carbonic  add ;  but  when  slaked  and  exposed  to  the  air, 
the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  is  at  first  Tery  rapid,  but  it 
gradually  becomes  Tery  slow,  and  probably  the  same  definite 


compoimd  of  hydrate  tad  caibodite  of  lime  ia  fiomed ninths 
mm  of  ai^aUked  lime. 

The  orifinal  UsMstone,  or  any  other  fam  of  cvbouafcs  «f 
UflM,  then,  is  perfectly  mild.  By  dri?inc  off  the  carhoek  scid 
by  beet  we  get  lisae  whieh  ia  Tery  eeastic :  by  skkiag  tUi 
with  water  we  get  a  lees  cauatie  enbetaiee— hydmte  of  hms: 
by  allowing  it  to  air-alake  we  get  a  etall  leaa  eaustic  eompond 
^-^defioitaeomponadefhydfeleaBdceffbonateof  Kme:  and 
by  e^oaing  it  fee  the  eir  te  a  aaffieiant  hngth  el  time  ws 
nltiasHlsly  get  the  whole  iseenTerted  agsis  inte  its  origiMi 
mild  form    carbonate  of  lime. 


THE    OLD    AND     NEW     SCHOOL. 


The  true  criterion  of  fltfm<^maiiagement  will  be 
found  in  the  reenlt;  and  when  we  aee  did^nent  eyeteniB 
producing  nearly  similar  results,  it  ij  worth  inquiry 
how  they  have  been  brought  about.  We  generally  haTe 
two  classes  of  fhrmers  in  erery  dlstriet— the  first,  as 
he  is  called  by  his  modem  neighbonrs,  **  one  of  the 
old  school" ;  the  seeond,  m  he  is  termed  by  the  o^er, 
''one  of  the  new  achool"— both  titles expreeriTe  of 
their  modee  of  prooeeding. 

As  regards  the  first  of  these,  we  haTe  one  who  acts 
methodically:  he  adopts  a  system,  and  pursues  it, 
without  in  any  way  diverging  from  it.  His  ex- 
penses are  reduced  to  a  certain  standard,  and  from 
year  to  year  are  almost  without  variation  in 
amount  His  returns  differ  only  as  seasons  or 
prices  dictate,  the  proportions  in  aereahle  quantity 
being  always  the  same;  and  whether  he  adopts  the 
four,  Hre^  or  six^eouree  shifts  of  iMsbandry,  his  par- 
suing  it  for  years  together,  without  the  slightest  altera- 
tion, enablee  him  annually  to  estimate  the  result,  so  fiur 
as  external  operating  causes  will  permit  him  to  do  so  ; 
while  the  varying  success  or  failure,  in  a  single  year,  will 
necessarily  depend  upon  dronmetanceswhioh  he  cannot 
^control.  Upon  a  farm  of  400  acres  of  arable  we  shall 
find  regularly  100  acres  in  wheat,  100  in  barley  and 
oats,  100  peas,  beans,  or  clover,  and  100  acres  green 
or  fallow  crops — such  as  rye,  vetches,  turnips, 
mangolds,  or  rape.  By  pursuing  this  uniform 
system  the  quantum  of  labour  requisite  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  farm  is  invariably  the  same ;  and, 
that  being  the  case,  all  other  proportions  of  expendi- 
ture neceasarily  follow ;  so  that  year  by  year  the  varia- 
tion will  scarcely  be  appreciated,  excepting,  as  already 
stated,  when  it  has  arisen  from  circumstances  alto- 
gether beyond  his  power.  The  prices  may  vary,  but 
the  measure  will  remain  the  same :  thus  rent,  labour, 
and  seed-corn  oontinne  in  the  eame  proportion ;  pa- 
rochial charges,  tradesmen's  bille,  and  tithe  rent- 
cliarge  fluctuating  only  to  a  limited  extent,  but  never 
materially  afibcting  the  general  result;  and  house- 
keeping and  personal  expenses  rarely  vary  more 
than  from  five  to  ten  per  cent.  Thus  each  year  has 
its  fixed  expenditure ;  the  farm  thus  striking,  as  it 
were,  its  own  annual  balance  of  profit  or  loss  as  it 
proceeds. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  tiie  experimental  ihrmer 
adopting  every  theory  as  tt  arises :  he  pursues  no 
stated  system.  In  some  years  his  various  descriptions 
of  grain  crops  far  exceed  those  of  others;  he  has  learnt 
to  autumn-fallow,  and  his  principal  exertion,  if  it 
may  be  termed  sudi,  is  to  (km  as  little  without  it 
as  he  may  be  able*    He  prodneee  roots  rather  as  sno^ 


cessional  than  principal  crops,  adopts  autumnal  &1- 
lowiBg  as  his  system,  purchases  manures  ad  UbUvnn, 
produces  grain  crops  in  sneoeasive  seasons  on  the  same 
land,  abolishes  every  preriona  mle  of  rotation,  and 
consequently  in  aome  aeaaons  his  aereahle  quantities  of 
grain  will  fttr  exceed  those  of  others.  His  expenditBre 
also  in  labour  varies  greatly,  but  is  generally  materially 
increasing  in  amount,  both  as  ragards  horse  and 
manual.  His  outlay  in  implements,  cattle,  oil 
cake,  and  cattle  food  is  so  large,  he  becomes  subject, 
to  a  great  extent,  to  the  fluctuations  that  attend 
trade.  His  returns  are  doubtless  increased;  but  his 
outlay  is  in  like  ratio ;  and  what  perhaps  is  worst  of 
all,  the  current  year  does  not  exhibit  its  profit  and 
less  sufficiently  dear  to  demonstrate  to  himsdf  what  is 
the  actual  profit  or  loss,  or  how  things  are  really  pro- 
greasing. 

It  ia  not  our  intention  to  deprecate  improvementi  or 
high-fhrming ;  but  our  olgeot  is  to  exhibit  to  iarmen 
that  a  methodical  system,  whan  carried  out,  is  most 
advisable,  and  generally  moat  eenducivte  to  success; 
for  just  so  far  as  a  farmer  strikes  out  a  new  path,  he 
becomes  also  subject  to  greater  risks,  and  which, 
without  corresponding  talent  and  adequate  capital,  is 
not  likely  to  lead  to  any  beneficial  results.  Whatever 
is  done  well  continuously  carries  its  own  reward; 
but  an  indiscriminate  application  of  capital,  without 
a  oorreeponding  inoreaae  of  skill  and  peraeverance, 
will  be  almost  certain  to  lead  to  disasfesrs; 
and  we  therefore  caution  experimental  and  aideat 
cultivators  to  pause  as  they  proceed  ^  for  althoegh 
we  are  quite  aware  that  a  large  retam  of  any  particu- 
lar description  of  produce  oan  be  aometimes  obtained, 
still  there  are  certain  limitations,  to  which,  upon  an 
average,  it  must  be  reduced  ;  and  even  then  much  will 
depend  upon  the  skill  used  in  arriving  at  such  an  end. 
We  have  lately  read  of  a  very  lai^  expenditure  about 
to  be  made  upon  an  estate,  very  fhr  exceeding  the  vdue 
of  the  fee.  We  have  before  heard  of  tfate  in  other 
quarters;  and  whether  it  be  as  example  or  experi- 
mental forma  that  they  cone  before  our  notice,  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  inform  «a  tliat  the  production  haa  besn 
doubled,  if  the  investment  and  expenses  have  besn 
doubled  also.  The  clear  profits,  after  all,  asust  become 
the  test  by  which  the  speculation  has  been  carried  on* 
It  is  an  old  adage,  but  a  true  one,  that  we  see  the  ships 
only  that  arrive  in  port;  those  which  have  gone 
down  are  forgotten.  The  successful  agriculturists  have 
mostly  l»een  found  amongst  the  class  first  named ; 
and  when  we  consider  the  operating  causes  produdng 
such  results,  we  feel  we  shall  be  only  anticipating  the 
oo&dislons  of  our  readers  liMU  ttiis  must  ever  he  ao^ 
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THE  CLASS  OF  PLANTS  MOST  LIKELY 
TO  ENRICH  THE  SOIL. 

Sir,— 1%cn  it  too  genenl  tn  idct  abrotd  among  fannen, 
etpedallj  our  modonia,  that  he  who  bnja  tht  moat  ■anno, 
artiidal  or  othtrwis^  ia,  and  muat  bo^  the  beat  Uamt,  I 
happan  to  tUik  diflBereitiy,  and  eontidar  that  ho  who  gatatba 
Snttcat  xotnni  for  the  capital  expanded  diaplaja  the  moat 
wiadom.  The  aoita  and  rarietiea  of  planta  grown  harc^  I 
ihiak,  mwh  to  do  with  profit*  with  the  aame  manH^emeat. 
It  ia  a  well-ieceiTed  opinion  that  planta  abaorb  a  ooaaidaiiUe 
■moont  of  mat«ia2  from  the  afar,  aaoarbomfto.  Now,  if  the 
leaf  of  the  plant,  aa  philoaophera  tell  na,  be  the  medium  of 
oonyeyaDee  of  matter  exSating  in  the  air,  what  ia  the  natoral 
infiBienca  bat  that  we  ought  to  grow  thoae  planta  which  pio- 
•eat  the  greateataarfhoa  to  ita influence?  Tik^  for  iaatmiee^ 
the  turnip  plant— how  ia  it  that  with  the  aame  appUanoea 
we  got  one  quarter  of  borloj  mote  peraon  (with  a  certainty) 
•flora  crop  of  gtobotumipa  than  where  awedaa  hare  been 
grown?  The  thing  ia  clear  to  our  mind;  and  aa  matter  can- 
not apriog  out  of  nothing,  ao  no  more  can  a  good  or  more 
auperior  crop  come  without  a  cauae.  I  have  grown  moat 
Tarietiea  of  the  turnip  Ibr.  many  yeam,  and  have  alwaya  found 
that  aort  to  give  the  beat  return  which  had  the  graateat  top  or 
moat  leaf.  Some  yeara  ago  there  waa,  and  with  aomeeTon  now 
ia,  great  anxiety  diiplaytd  to  get  that  kind  of  turnip  which  had 
the  latgeat  bulb  and  the  fory  aaMdl  top.  The  after-eem  lo- 
turaa  diaappointed  that  dkoiet  aa  a  natural  conaequence,  be- 
cauae  the  nitiofenoua  medium  had  been  curtailed.  Weahould 
aim  at  a  bulb  aa  large  aa  ponibla,  and  a  top  aa  nearly  imam 
bting  the  cehbege  aa  may  bo» 

It  doea  not  follow,  aa  aome  may  loppoae^  that  an  inoeaae  of 
top  tenda  to  iiyun  the  quality  of  the  bulb ;  fkr  otherwiie. 
The  kige  leaf  aiq»pliaa  the  bulb  with  the  flesh-formiag  aaate- 
rialitoonldoototherwiaaohti^;  and  in  winter  atforda  to 
that  bulb  a  natural  ptotecaon  pleaaing  lo  behoM.  What 
former  at  all  obaerrant,  on  a  oold  fhwty  morning,  baa  not  seen 
the  prondential  adaptation  of  the  leaf  to  the  bulb  when  that 
leaf  baa  sueoMnhed  to  the  oold?  I  am  not  reeommending 
the  globe  ?ariaty,  or  the  awede,  but  that  in  either  caae  the 
leaf  ahoald  bo  aa  laige  aa  poaaiblo. 

Aa  regarda  the  manurial  propertiea  of  the  leaf,  I  coniidcr 
them  alwaya  worth  aa  much,  in  the  early  winter,  to  plough  in 
natoeat.  The  aaoM  vaaaonmg  holda  good  with  other  pleata. 
A  field  of  rape,  boaaiae  of  ita  immenae  kai;  atanda  fiftt  aa  an 
improfer.  Laat  year  the  writer  had  a  field  aown  with  it,  and 
nt  the  aame  time  aeeded  down  with  mixed  granea,  and  it  kept 
•ad  fktted  ten  aheep  to  the  acre  during  the  aommar.  Thtt 
pmetieal  fkimer  will  know  what  the  high  aftor-oondition  of 
that  wiU  be;  and  tUa  apring  it  wiU  aiovd,  from  the  atema 
left,  fine  early  food  for  aheep. 

On  all  inferior  worn-out  landa  aothiag  can  equal  the  fortil- 
iiing  power  of  the  rape  plant  Let  the  land  intmided  be  well 
•utuam  cieaned,  ploughed  early  in  the  winter,  eeanured  and 
limed  in  early  apriog  (notploughed  after  keeping  both  on  the 
anrfaoe),  and  aown  with  rape,  about  Tlba.  to  the  acre;  and  at 
the  aame  time  eeeded  with  mixed  graaa  aeeda  for  two  yeara 
after  giaaiBg;  and  no  aeil,  I  think,  wiUrofoao  the  heMfit.  Aa 
regarda  the  oereal  orope,  the  aame  rule  holda  good ;  the  erare 
flaggy  it  ia,  aa  it  ia  called,  the  leee  exhauating  the  crop. 

The  rarietj  oalled  8oot^  oat  atanda  pro-eminent  m  thia  re- 
:  in  itaelf  quite  a  fovourite  with  the  Buller,lkom  the  oily 
I  of  the  graio,  and  eonaaqacatly  high  mealing  qualittee; 
and  the  atiaw  ao  good,  that  it  atanda  next  to  hay  aa  fodder, 
foil  of  flag^  and  eaeilyoonaumedl^  cattle;  while  the  Ameri- 
can, Poland,  Zeaknd,  abort  white  oata,  and  aimilar  imieiiii 


with  dean  flinty  etraw,  draw  atrongly  on  the  aoil,  and  the 
•traw  ia  but  of  little  Talne. 

Bariey  ia  appreciated  becauae  of  the  little  injury  it  doea  to 
the  aoil)  and  ia  mora  flaggy  than  wheal.  Whent«  when  the 
crop  baa  fine  dear  atraw,  ia,  to  ereiy  obaerrant  fmner,  moie 
ftihaneting  than  the  mildewed  field.  Beana,  peai^  and  other 
leguminoua  planta,  are  eonaidered  fertiliaera  firom  the  aame 
cauae  that  the  quantity  of  leaf-«urface  pieaentod  abaorba 
earbonaoeona  and  nitrogenone  matter  from  the  air ;  and  con- 
aequently  thqr  gain  more  than  ti^y  loae.  And  if  the  prindple 
be  true^  that  in  the  proeeu  of  oombuation  the  aame  eloBMute 
return  to  the  air  which  had  been  abaorbed  firom  it  by  the  plante 
or  otharwiao*  the  eflSortof  the  farmer  (when  confirmed  by  piae- 
tioe)  ahould  be  topioduoe  and  cuUifate  thoae  plante  the  agency 
of  which  would  profit  without  the  direct  aid  of  manuree,  in 
aaany  eaaea  too  ooatly. 

The  eubject  ie  one  of  importance  to  the  fuma;  and  thoae 
few  hinte  may  lead  abler  handa  to  iuToatigate  it»  and  aee 
whether  edenco  and  practiaa  in  thia  nepeet  agree;  then,  per- 
hapa»  we  may  not  olyeet  to  a  dmm-headed-cabbage  tumiptop, 
and  kettle-bottom-ained.  8.  G. 

NormtmUm,  d(freUm,  Marek  16, 1858. 


PIARS'    PRICES. 

We  jriTe  bdow  a  table  of  the  fiara*  prioea  of  grain  aa  atruck 
up  to  Saturday,  for  purpoaee  of  compariaon  between  oountiea. 
From  the  vaiioue  methode  taken  in  atriking  the  iara>  it  can- 
not  be  expected  that  a  near  approach  to  equality  can  he 
reached,  dome  eoantaea  take  the  purehaaera  and  othera  take 
the  edlere  of  gmin,  and  one  or  two  add  to  or  deduct  firaaa  the 
prieea  after  the  afcragea  are  aaeertauMd.  In  looking  of«  the 
flare  ol  .oate,  beane,  and  BMal  appear  to  run 


neatly  en  a  par  and  with  no  great  diflteonee  in  wAm,  but  the 
wheat  and  barley  prioea  vary  m  a  aurpridBg  dagroa. 


.  -  ,  The 
general  a^ecage  of  wheat  appeara  to  bo  £S  la.  M.  per  qr. ; 
and  whUo  Dumfiriee  ie  7a.  4d.  abofo  thia,  Edinburgh  ia  4a. 
8d.  under  it— m  foot  Edinburgh  ia  within  JBd.  of  bdag  the 
loweet  Wheat  flare'  pvioe;  and,  in  hko  nmnnar,  take  the  price 
atrMk  for  barley  ui  Wigtown,  SSa.  1(M,  and  the  Edinburgh 
areragee  of  the  throe  priceeetrock,  S4a.  lid.— making  £din- 
bowh  far  barlay  8a.  lid.  bdow  Wigtown.  The  flrat  daaa 
barteyafen«*iBBdiahurghiaetatedatfl7B.dd.;  theeeoond, 
26b.;  the  third,  Sfle.  6d. ;  while  during  eame  period  the  a?e- 
ragoofallkindeeoldinBdinbufgh  otoek  market  would  readi 
28aH  or  thereby,  while  fliatdaee  barter  wouM  eertdnly  be 
abofO  29aL  fid.  to  flOe.  of  aroroget^ 

FiAna'  FRioia— OROF  1867. 


BHinn. 

ITheat. 

Barley. 

Gate. 

Beam. 

ked. 

«    e.d. 

£  a.  d. 

£   a.  d 

£   t.  d. 

£    B.  d. 

DuadUM  . 

8    8    6 

1    8    6 

1    0  10 

1  19    6 

0  17    8 

Benfirew.. 

S    6    0 

I    8    8 

1    1    8 

8    0  10 

0  17  10 

Infoncee  . 

8    8    6 

1    6    8 

1    1  10 

8    0    0 

0  18  10 

Neim.... 

S    4    « 

1    6    0 

1    8    0 

8    0    0 

0  17    9 

Wigtown  . 

8    16 

1  18  10 

10    8 

1  18    0 

0  16  11 

Ayr 

8    8    8 

1  10    8 

0  18    9 

8    1    0 

0  16    8 

Dombartn. 

8    8    1 

1    7    6 

1     1    6 

1  19    0 

0  17    9 

Elgin.... 

8    6    6 

1  11    1 

1    8    7 

1    9    8 

0  18    4 

Lanark  .. 

8    8    0 

1    6    9 

0  19    7 

1  19    6 

0  16    8 

Boxbwgh. 

1  17  10 

I    8    7 

1    8    0 

1  18    8 

0  16    8 

Linhthgow. 

1  18    9 

19    6 

18    0 

1  17    8 

0  17    1 

Berwidt.. 

1  18    8 

1    7    8 

1    8    0 

1  16    0 

1    0    1 

Cteekmaa 

nan..  •• 

8    8    8 

1    7    8 

1    0    6 

1  16    9 

0  16    6 

Selkirk  .. 

1  18    0 

1    7    8 

1    1    0 

8    0    0 

0  16  10 

Stiding  .. 

1  18    7 

1    6    9 

0  10  10 

1  17    4 

0  16    9 

Edinburgh 

1  16  11 

1    4  11 

1    1    6 

1  17    8 

0  16    5 

Fife. 

1  16    4 

1    6  10 

1    1    0 

1  18    4 

0  17    8 

Perth.... 

1  16    8 

1    6    4 

0  19    8 

1  14  10 

0  16    1 

TMd.. 

87    1    8 

86    4    8 

18  19    5 

88  18    4 

16    9  10 

Afwagea  . 

8    18 

1    8    J 

1     I     J 

1  17    8 

0  17    8 
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THE  SPANISH  OR  MERINO  BREED    OF 
SHEEP. 

[COMMUNIOATBD  BY  LORD   WILLIAM  LKNNOX.] 

Prejudice  founded  on  system,  devoid  of  experience,  is 
the  greatest  and  most  insuperable  bar  to  improvement  in 
every  art  and  science.  It  was  through  fidse  impressions 
thus  imbibed,  that  although  the  fine-woolled  sheep  of  Spain 
had  been  long  sgo  found  to  retain  their  valuable  qualities 
in  countries  still  more  unfavourable  to  them  than  Great 
Britain;  such  as  Sweden,  Denmark,  Saxony,  Prussia,  and 
Holland :  yet  it  was  not  until  seventy  years  ago  that 
George  III.,  guided  by  his  own  good  sense  and  the  most 
patriotic  motives,  gave  orders  for  the  importation  of  Merino 
sheep,  for  the  improvement  of  British  wooL  In  1791  his 
Majesty  received  a  small  stock  of  four  rams  and  thirty-six 
ewes  from  the  Negrette  flock,  and  about  ten  years  after 
another  importation  of  two  thousand  from  the  Paular  flock, 
deemed  the  best  in  Spain,  of  which  only  fourteen  hundred 
ewes  and  a  hundred  rams  survived  the  voyage  and  the  sea- 
soning in  this  conntry.  Prejudice  for  awhile  opposed  the 
improvement  of  fine-woolled  sheep  as  an  innovation.  The 
breeders  £emcied  that  the  quality  of  the  fleece  depended  on 
the  climate,  soil  and  pasturage  of  their  native  country,  and 
that  the  Spanish  sheep  would  not  thrive  in  our  island,  or 
would  decline,  and  only  yield  wool  of  an  inferior  quality ; 
in  fact,  they  maintained  the  erroneous  opinion  that  the 
British  sheep  sent  to  Spain  would,  by  the  same  advantages, 
become  eaual  to  those  of  the  Utter  country ;  and  that  the 
Merinos  imported  to  England  would  soon  become  similar 
to  our  own  breeds,  even  without  any  crossing  or  inter- 
mixture. It  required  all  the  influence  of  the  King,  the  late 
Duke  of  Bedford,  Lord  Somerville,  Dr.  Parry,  Mr.  Toilet, 
and  various  others  of  the  most  enlightened  gentlemen  and 
most  scientific  breeders,  to  combat  this  dangerous  opposition ; 
and  it  was  only  by  proof  the  most  irrefragable  that  it 
began  to  decline ;  and  it  is  now  admitted  that  Spanish 
sheep,  with  nothing  more  than  the  common  care  administered 
to  our  own  flocks,  will  not  only  maintain  their  natural  su- 
periority, but  will  confer  the  same  qualities  to  other  breeds, 
if  due  precaution  is  token  to  preserve  the  strain  in  its 
purity.  The  chief  and  only  obstacle  that  remained,  was 
the  article  of  expense  to  the  small  farmer  or  grazier.  The 
woolstaplers  and  the  butchers  also  raised  some  objection  to 
the  newly-naturalized  animals  \  but  it  having  been  ascer- 
tained tliat  the  wool  of  the  Anglo-Merino  is  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  that  imported  from  Spain,  and  that  the  flesh, 
as  an  article  of  food,  is  also  of^  a  superior  qualitv,  their 
clamours  have  also  subsided,  and  reason  has  taken  the  place 
of  unfounded  declamation. 

The  advantage  of  the  Anglo-Merino  strain  being  thus 
acknowledged,  the  only  thin^  that  remained  was  to  con- 
sider the  best  method  of  bringing  the  improvement  into 
general  practice.  It  had  been  ascertained  that  not  less 
than  four  removes  firom  a  pure  Merino  would  ensure  all  that 
was  required  ;^  and  the  breeder  therefore,  having  purchased 
the  best  Merino  ram,  persevered  in  breedinjf  in-and-in  to 
the  fourth 


a  pure 
care  beini 

strain.  The  result  was  most  satisfactory,  for  from  actual 
experiments  made  by  Dr.  Psrry  the  Merino-Ryeland  carried 
more  than  three  times  the  value  of  wool  on  the  same  living 
weight  of  carcase  than  its  Ryeland  ancestor  did ;  aUnost 
four  times  as  much  as  the  Southdown  and  Lincoln,  and 
nearly  five  times  and  a-half  as  much  as  the  New  Leicester. 
It  appeared  moreover,  from  Lord  Somerville*s  trials  on  the 
Ryeland  and  Merino-Ryeland  breeds,  that  the  value  of  the 
wool  on  the  latter  is  as  five  to  two  of  the  former^an 
increase  which  more  than  compensated  for  any  additional 
expense  or  trouble.  To  those  who  are  interested  upon  the 
subject  of  Spanish  sheen,  we  recommend  a  perusal  or  a  very 
clever  treatise  by  Monsieur  Laiteyrie,  an  intelligent 
Frenchman,  which  has  been  tnmslated  into  English.    He 


defended  the  system,  which  brought  Geon;e  IH.  under 
the  lash  of  ridicule  of  Peter  Pindar,  viz.,  that  of  fieeding 
sheep  on  horse  chestnuts.  Monsieur  Lasteyrie  thus  writes: 
**  In  Saxony  great  care  is  taken  to  collect  the  hone  chestr 
nuts,  which  are  regarded  as  a  wholesome  aliment,  and  a 
specific  against  the  rot.  These  are  given  to  the  sheep  m 
autumn,  when  the  green  food  ceases.  The  chestaats  are 
cut  into  pieces,  which  it  would  be  dangerous  to  omit,  u 
they  might  otherwise  stick  in  the  throat  of  the  animal, 
and  cause  iu  death.  Sheep,  as  well  as  cattle,  refuse  at  firit 
to  eat  this  food;  but,  when  accustomed  to  it,  they  seek  it 
with  avidity,  and  even  like  to  eat  the  prickly  husk  m 
which  the  nut  is  enveloped.** 

One  of  the  first  toasts  at  sheep-shearing  feasts  used 
tobe— 

"  The  glorious  memory  of  George  the  Third, 
Who  first  to  Britain  Spanish  sheep  transferred.'' 

In  the  Consort  of  our  Gracious  Sovereign  we  have  one 
who  possesses  the  good  sense,  sound  judgment,  and  patriotte 
spirit  of  her  royal  ffrand&tner,  and  who,  as  a  P»^*~ 
farmer,  will  exert  his  influence  to  improve  the  breed  of 
cattle,  pigs,  and  sheep,  by  never  rejecting  without  a  tnsl 
any  rational  hint  of  improvement. 


ORDER  UPON  THE  FARM. 

It  has  been  very  conectly  said  that  order  or  method  ii  the 
seeret  of  snoecas  of  many  wealthy  men  of  the  mercantile  dut. 
The  above  being  true,  the  rule  ia  equally  applieabk  to  the 
fuming  elaaaes.  What  we  mean  by  order  is,  "  a  place  for 
everything,  and  everythmg  in  its  place."  By  everything,  «e 
mean  all  that  a  firmer  uaes  in  his  business.  A  farmer  shonld 
see  that  etery  rail  and  board  about  hia  premises  is  in  its  proper 
place ;  that  hia  fenoea  are  in  oondition  to  prevent  the  entrance 
or  exit  of  his  own  or  other  people's  cattle  without  his  oonseat 
Every  one  who  neglects  this  neglects  his  peace  of  mind,  ai 
wen  as  subjecU  himself  to  losses  that  roust  be  repaired  hj 
meana  that  could  have  been  otherwise  profitably  emploTed. 

I  have  known  cultivators  of  the  soil  to  succeed  wcllis 
maturing  cropi^  but  by  neglecting  to  keep  their  fenoea  in  order, 
lose  the  most  valuable  part  of  their  labonra.  But  I  an  glsd 
to  state  that  such  eases  are  not  flwquent  in  these  timss.  u 
the  next  place,  the  farmer  ahonld  not  allow  hia  eattie  that  are 
used  in  the  farm- work  to  be  acattered  indiacriminatdyorerhis 
fields,  as  much  time  is  lost  in  getting  them  to  their  places,  snd 
as  "  time  i^  money,"  it  should  be  eeononused  as  much  aa  pos- 
sible. He  should  be  eaieful  to  have  hia  hameaa  all  in  usng 
trim,  his  working  cattle  near  hia  harness  house :  then  but  a  k9 
minutes  are  required  to  prepare  for  his  day's  plongbiog  snd 
baulin|^.  His  implements,  of  every  description,  shonld  be  kept 
near  his  dwelling,  that  no  time  be  lost  in  repsiring  those  things 
that  are  out  of  order.  Many  persons  will  say  that  they  caimot 
find  time  to  do  all  these  things.  Stop,  dear  reader;  I  know 
you  can,  becauae  whenever  you  see  a  rail  missing  from  7^^ 
fence,  go  and  put  it  back  iounediately,  for  then  is  the  rifbt 
time.  In  case  the  rail  should  be  destroyed,  appropriate  the 
first  idle  one  yon  come  to;  if  you  should  have  no  idle  ones, 
lose  no  time  in  procuring  some ;  for  if  you  do  not,  nine  chances 
in  ten  yon  lose  more  by  neglect  than  if  you  atop  the  ploegh 
long  enough  to  make  them.  Whenever  you  have  done  uaiog* 
plough,  hoe,  rake,  hay  fork,  thresher,  reaper,  or  anything  cue, 
take  it  immediately  to  the  bam^make  taia  an  invariable  role, 
and  let  all  your  men  know  it :  the  result  will  be,  thst  «bai 
anything  is  wanted,  the  person  sent  lor  it  will  know  ^^^^'^^ 
find  it.  I  would  have  every  farmer  have  some  of  the  non 
necessary  tools  used  in  making  and  repairing  his  impleoienta 
of  husbandry,  for  I  know  every  one  who  is  able  to  own  a  farm 
is  able  to  have  audi  things.  The  rainy  season,  in  wbieh  mvco 
could  be  done  in  the  way  of  making  and  repairing,  is  *^**^ 
lost  to  most  farmers,  beoiuse  they  have  not  the  implements  oc 
manufacture.  During  auch  times  he  might  put  all  his  fkrmiog 
utensils  in  excellent  working  order ;  whereaa  if  it  is  d^S*^^ 
untfl  fair  weather,  he  has  scarcely  had  it  done  before  ^b^^ 
rainy  season  overtakea  him :  thus,  all  fair  weather,  in  ^^ 
he  might  have  ploughed,  passes  in  repairing.  To  eondidf— 
Farmers,  preserve  order  in  everything,  and  peace,  prospent7» 
and  health  will  accompany  you  through  hte,-^WaUkmM  ^ 
Kifiectw, 
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THE    DIFFERENT    BREEDS    OF    STOCK. 


In  the  infinity  of  agricaltural  topics  we  are  now 
continually  discussing,  it  is  curious  to  notice  how  rarely 
we  touch  on  our  different  breeds  of  stock.  We  of 
course  learn  the  individual  excellence  of  animals  from 
their  positions  in  the  show-yard,  and  occasionally  test 
the  merits  of  a  herd  by  the  prices  it  will  bring  at  the 
hammer.  There  is  many  a  man,  too,  ready  and  anx- 
ious enough  to  cry  up  the  sort  he  himself  is  interested 
in ;  but  what  wo  want  is,  that  these  opinions  should  be 
brought  into  rather  more  direct  comparison.  At  this 
very  moment  there  are  two  or  three  beasts  that  make 
**  the  beat  butcher's  meat"— the  Scot,  the  Welsh  runt, 
and  the  Devon.  Then  the  Short-hom  is  good  to  feed, 
but  bad  to  milk ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  as  useful 
for  one  purpose  as  tlio  other.  The  very  csseoce  of  dis- 
cussion is  difference  of  opinion,  and  here  wc  should  be 
sure  of  it.  Still  we  scarcely  remember  a  single  occasion 
on  which  the  object  of  a  meeting  has  been  to  consider 
which  are  the  best  kinds  of  stock.  The  Highland 
Society  certainly  gave  an  evening  some  two  years  ago 
to  the  assumed  advantages  of  crossing;  and  the  London 
Club  has  two  subjects  on  its  card  this  season  on  the 
management  of  stock.  We  repeat,  however,  that  the 
great  question  itself  is  seldom  or  ever  put : — Which  is 
the  best  beast — a  Hereford,  a  Short-horn,  or  a  Devon  Y 
Which  is  the  best  sheep— a  Southdown,  a  Leicester, 
or  a  Cotswold  ?  And  which  the  beat  horse — a  Suffolk, 
a  Clydesdale,  or  a  Lincoln  ?  We  do  not  say  it  would 
be  possible  to  pass  any  very  definite  resolution  in 
answer  to  such  queries;  but  neverthelef s  a  great  deal 
of  interesting  information  might  be  obtained  by  such  a 
means.  At  present  we  would  almost  seem  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Mtichi  in  regarding  our  flocks  und  our  beeves 
merely  as  necessary  nuisances,  and  so  saying  little  or 
nothing  about  them. 

A  comparatively  young  association  In  the  North  of 
Scotland  has  within  these  few  weeks  taken  the  bull  by 
the  horns.  Mr.  Home,  the  Chairman  of  the  Stirling 
Farmers'  Club,  has  opened  a  discussion  *'  On  the  various 
Breeds  of  Cattle."  In  doing  so,  he  naturally  dwelt 
chiefiy  on  such  kinds  as  he  himself  and  his  brother- 
members  were  best  acquainted  with : — **  I  speak  of  our 
well-known  black  cattle,  which,  although  reared  in 
many  parts  of  our  country,  are  yet  shown  to  greatest 
advantage  and  perfection  in  the  county  I  have  named, 
Argyle.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  observed  that  good  spe- 
cimens of  our  black  cattle  possess  almost  every  point 
that  the  breeders  of  cattle  of  England  and  elsewhere 
are  endeavouring  to  produce.  We  all  know  their  fine- 
ness of  hide,  straightness  of  legs,  length  and  breadth 
of  hind-quarters,  fine  development  of  breast  and  chest ; 
and  we  know  that  that  breed  which  is  most  highly 
esteemed,  so  far  as  we  can  compare  a  large  beast  with 
a  small  one,  is  almost  exactly  the  same.  The  quality 
of  their  flesh  '  unsurpassed,  there 

being  a  fine  ure  of  fatty  matter 

which  canno  veil  known  that  the 

nobility  and  get  up  our  Scotch 

kyloesasthe  are  in  a  half-wild 

state,  and  mi  a,  for  the  Highland 

ox  takes  as  ]  sd  with  a  byre  us 

another  to  be  As  milkers  they  do 

not  excel  in  <  ity  is  shown  by  the 

manner  in  w)  ^  »dves." 

This  is  more  than  commonly  well  put,  and  certainly 
so  far  our  Northern  friends  have  no  fault  to  find  with 
their  champion.    He  proceeds  to  what  he  terms  '*  a 


peculiar  breed" ;  but  a  better  known  one  amongst  us, 
that  reared  in  Galloway,  Aberdeen,  Kincardine,  and 
Angus.  **  How  that  breed  has  come  to  be  what  it  is, 
forms  a  difficult  question — whether  they  be  a  species  of 
the  West  Highlander  somewhat  changed,  and  having 
lost  their  horns,  I  don't  know ;  but  there  is  a  pecu- 
liarity regarding  them.  Those  in  Galloway  are  larger 
and  thinner  from  the  hook  to  the  tail,  though  not  so 
broad  as  others  ;  while  those  in  Aberdeen  are  broader 
over  the  back.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  latter 
county  has  at  this  time  the  honour  and  glory  of  supply, 
ing  what  in  the  London  market  is  called  pure  Scots, 
and  they  carry  the  highest  price  for  beef  in  the  Lon- 
don market.  In  regard  to  their  milking  properties,  I 
have  the  authority  of  Mr.  M'Combie,  of  Tillyfour,  that 
they  are  excellent  milkers ;  and  he  scouted  the  idea  of 
an  Ayrshire  being  compared  with  them  in  Aberdeen- 
shire. 1  may  mention  that  his  place  is  by  no  means  a 
garden  of  Eden,  being  without  shelter,  on  the  top  of 
a  hill;  and  yet  there  are  to  be  seen  some  of  the 
most  magnificent  animals  you  can  conceive.  Long 
may  the  Aberdeen  folks  have  the  credit  of  producing 
the  best  Scots  for  the  London  market." 

So  that  even  in  Scotland  there  are  two  or  three  varie- 
ties which  make  *'  tiie  best  London  beef."  We  have, 
then,  the  Fife  breed,  "  few  in  number,"  and  according 
to  anotlier  speaker,  "  coarse  in  quality,  and  not  to  be 
recommended."  The  discussion  from  this  point  as- 
sumed a  more  general  tone,  as  it  touched  upon  the 
merits  of  two  sorts  of  which  we  have  all  more  or  lees 
some  experience.  These  were  the  Ayrshires  and  the 
Shorthorns — animals  that  would  appear  to  be  not  only 
bred,  but  reared,  and  cultivated  for  diametrically  oppo- 
site uses.  The  over-feeding  of  the  Shorthorn,  so  that  he 
shall  do  nothing  but  make  flesh,  is  an  old  story.  Mr. 
Home  dwelt  upon  it  at  some  length : — **  I  am  far  from 
thinking  that  if  you  keep  them  according  to  the  present 
English  rules  you  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  them. 
Some  of  the  means  at  preseut  adopted  go  to  deprive  the 
animal  of  its  milking  powers,  and  render  it  unnatural  in 
its  inclination  to  take  on  fat ;  but  if  they  are  made  to 
keep  in  a  good,  fair,  growing,  breeding  slate — ^in  fact, 
in  that  state  of  exuberant  health  which  makes  them 
suitable  for  breeding— the  country  would  greatly  benefit 
by  their  introduction.  Unfortunately,  the  great  run 
has  been  upon  shape  only,  to  the  neglect  of  milking 
and  breeding  qualities.  I  may  mention,  in  confirma- 
tion of  my  remarks  about  the  fattening  of  the  Short- 
horn, that  I  was  at  the  Newcastle  show  of  the  English 
Society  some  years  ago,  and  was  going  round  the  yard 
with  Mr.  Booth  of  Killerby.  He  was  reckoned  the 
first  breeder  of  fat  stock  in  Yorkshire,  and  was  only 
equalled  by  Mr.  Bates,  whom  he  never  liked  to  meet, 
so  close  was  the  competition.  Mr.  Booth's  cattle  were 
very  high  fed;  and  one  cow  he  had  at  that  show 
(Necklace,  I  think,  was  her  name)  was  as  magnificent 
an  animal  as  one  could  wish  to  behold.  But  then  she 
iiad,  as  it  were,  pillows  of  fat  sewed  on  to  her  hind 
quarters  and  along  her  back.  I  remarked  that  the 
calves  of  such  an  animal  must  be  very  valuable.  He 
answered, '  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  been  rather  unfor- 
tunate in  that  respect — the  calf  died.'  After  expressing 
my  regret,  I  said,  'Do  you  not  think  she  is  rather 
fat?'    Ho  said  that  perhaps  she  was  a  little." 

The  Ayrshires  are  to  be  condemned  for  the  very 
reverse  of  all  this.  "  It  is  a  breed  generally  allowed 
to  be  superior  to  all  others  for  quantity  of  milk.    The 
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Ayrshire  breeders  have,  for  many  years,  been  driving 
at  that  point — namely,  good  milking  qualities,  and  I 
regret  to  say  that  I  fear  they  have  done  so  to  the  neg- 
lect of  the  feeding  qualities.  A  recent  writer,  speaking 
of  Ayrshires,  says,  that  one  cause  of  the  pleuro-pneu- 
monia  is  that  they  are  bred  too  fine,  and  I  am  of 
opinion  that  there  is  some  truth  in  this.  The  same 
writer  also  said,  that  if  a  breeder  has  a  first-rate  bull, 
he  was  put  to  his  nearest  relations,  to  his  own  mother, 
daughters,  or  cousins,  thus  breeding  too  much  in-and- 
in.  Whatever  causes  operate  to  produce  the  effect,  I 
do  not  pretend  to  say ;  but  it  is  an  acknowledged  &ct 
the  Ayrshire  breed  are  deficient  in  beef  and  growing 
qualities.  They  are,  generally  speaking,  narrow  in  the 
chest,  and  cannot  have  a  large  development  of  lungs, 
so  that  they  may  be  predisposed  to  take  injury  or  catch 
cold." 

The  difference  between  the  two  is  yet  fur- 
ther demonstrated.  If  the  Shorthorn  is  fed  up 
the  Ayrshire  is  as  systematically  fed  down,  Mr. 
Gray,  of  Bearside,  was  once  leaving  the  house 
of  a  fl*iend  where  he  had  been  to  buy 
a  bull,  when  he  saw  an  Ayrshire  calf  which  could 
scarcely  move  about.  He  asked  what  was  the  matter  ? 
'*  Nothing,"  said  his  friend,  **  ouly  we  must  starve  the 
calves  the  first  year  to  make  them  fine,  or  they  would 
grow  up  large  coarse  animals." 

The  point  of  the  debate  was,  nevertheless,  all  in 
favour  of  the  Shorthorn.  As  a  cross  for  almost  any 
kind  of  Scotch  cattle  there  is  clearly  nothing  equal  to 
them.  '*'  Mr.  Bates,  of  Kirklevington,  once  told  me 
(Mr.  Home)  he  had  got  a  lot  of  West  Highland  heifers, 
and  put  Shorthorn  bulls  to  them;  thus  producing 
the  most  admirable  animals  he  ever  saw — pictures  of 
many  of  which  he  had  hung  on  his  walls."  Mr. 
Stobie,  of  Ballochneck,  not  only  confirmed  this,  but 
went  on  to  mention  that  he  exhibited  two  cross-bred 
heifers  at  the  recent  show  of  fat  cattle  at  Glasgow- 
one  of  which  gained  the  first  prize,  and  was  out  of  a 
small  Ayrshire  cow,  by  a  pure  Shorthorn  bull ;  it  was 
a  very  fine  animal,  and  admired  by  every  one.  "  He 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying  the  Shorthorns,  and  first 
crosses  were  the  easiest  fattened  breed,  and  in  times 
like  theise,  when  the  farmer  must  get  his  goods  quickly 
to  market,  they  were  the  best."  Mr.  M'Nellan  had 
found  the  Shorthorn  the  easiest  fed,  and  a  cross  be- 
tween the  Shorthorn  and  Ayrshire  exceedingly  useful — 
in  fact,  as  easily  fed  as  the  Shorthorns  ;  and,  while 
he  had  reared  this  class  to  50  stone,  he  could  not  rear 
an  Ayrshire  to  more  than  35.    And  Mr.  Chrystal  was 


of  opinion  that  a  Shorthorn  bull  with  Angus  cows  would 
make  an  excellent  animal ;  but,  if  such  were  done, 
he  would  stick  to  the  first  cross,  and  never  cross  again. 

The  Chairman,  in  his  reply,  even  took  up  the 
cudgels  for  the  Shorthorns  on  their  weak  point :  ''The 
milking  qualities  of  the  Shorthorns  were  fully  equal  to 
the  Ayrshire.  All  the  dairies  in  London  were  filled 
with  Shorthorns,  and  the  Londoners  were  pretty  well 
up  to  the  way  of  getting  most  value  for  their  money. 
He  had  known  one  Shorthorn  cow  that  gave  18  Scotch 
pints  (36  quarts  imperial)  of  milk  per  day,  and  the 
amount  of  butter  he  did  not  recollect,  but  it  was 
something  immense;  while  at  Keir  he  believed  there 
was  a  Shorthorn  cow  which  was  a  most  magnificent 
milker.  All  this  went  to  show  that  the  Shorthorn 
breed  contains  all  the  good  milking  properties,  but 
they  had  been  destroyed  by  endeavouring  too  much  to 
get  a  monstrous  fat  beast."  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
truth  and  sound  sense  in  all  this.  Indeed,  we  must 
especially  compliment  Mr.  Home  upon  themanifeet 
justice  with  which  all  his  remarks  were  made,  as  well 
as  upon  the  great  attention  he  has  clearly  given  to  his 
subject.  Cattle  are  not  merely  fed  too  highly  for 
breeding  purposes,  but  even  it  is  said  for  that  of  con- 
sumption. A  London  surgeon  has  recently  been  alarm- 
ing the  town  by  a  declaration — ^founded  upon  post 
mortem  examination^that  there  was  scarcely  a  beast 
exhibited  at  the  Smithfield  Club  Show  but  was  so 
grossly  over-fattened  as  to  be  unfit  for  human  food  ! 
Without  going  quite  so  far,  the  abuse  at  our  summer 
stock  shows  is  altogether  indisputable.  Scotland  itself 
affbrds  a  very  recent  and  striking  example  of  this. 
The  famous  "  John  O'Groat,"  the  first-prize  bull  this 
year  at  both  the  English  and  Scotch  national  meetings, 
and  one  of  the  grandest  Shorthorns  ever  seen,  has  since 
died.  Mr.  Home,  "  for  cihe,  however,  was  not  alto- 
gether unprepared  to  hear  of  such  an  event.  If  an 
animal  is  fed  up  to  a  state  quite  unlike  healthy  nature,  as 
the  rage  is  at  present,  what  else  can  be  expected  ?"  This 
may  not  be  very  palatable  to  some  of  our  friends,  but  a 
home  truth  may  do  them  more  good  than  they  may  at 
first  be  willing  to  admit. 

We  have  followed  out  this  discussion  with  much 
interest  and  satisfaction,  and  hope  ere  long  to  have  to 
chronicle  some  such  similar  inquiry  on  this  side  of 
the  Border.  The  new  number  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society's  Journal  has  a  very  able  paper  on  the 
Implement  Show  at  Salisbury,  but  not  one  word  as  to 
the  live  stock.  And  yet  our  ''different  breeds  of 
cattle"  is  no  so  unimportant  a  thesis,  after  all. 


THE  CONDUCT  OF  THE  PARIS  MEAT  TRADE. 


We  recently  referred  to  the  price  of  cattle  in  France 
and  England,  showing  that  the  British  grazier  had  no 
reason  to  fear  a  competition  with  our  French  neigh- 
bours. We  now  publish,  on  page  292,  of  this  num- 
ber, a  paper  on  the  production  and  consumption  of 
meat  in  France,  and  the  effect  of  the  present  law  upon 
the  price  of  meat,  in  Paris  particularly,  and  generally 
throughout  France.  We  are  sure  that  this  paper  will 
not  only  be  perused  with  interest  by  the  English  gpra- 
zier,  but  it  will  excite  some  surprise  at  the  clumsy 
apparatus  set  to  work  for  the  regulation  of  the 
sale  of  meat  by  the  French  Government,  to  the 
destruction  of  all  competition,  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  every  species  of  fraud  and  peculation  on  the 
one  hand,  and  unmerciful  exaction  of  dues  necessary 
to  support  the  system  on  the  other.  Between  the  pub- 
lip  taxes  and  the  private  plunder— the  latter  connived 


at  by  the  functionaries  specially  employed  to  protect 
the  public  interests— both  the  producer  and  the  con- 
sumer are  robbed  riglit  and  left ;  whilst  the  only  persona 
benefited  by  the  system  are  the  butchers,  who  make 
enormous  profits.  In  the  mean  while,  the  production 
and  grazing  of  cattle  decrease  in  France,  and  the  qua- 
lity of  what  is  produced  is  deteriorated  by  the  operation 
of  the  law,  and  the  ruinous  'deductions  between  the 
grazier  and  the  consumer;  and  the  consumption  is 
checked  by  reason  of  the  high  price  of  meat,  the 
consequence  of  the  prohibitory  exactions,  amounting  to 
about  3^.  per  kilo,  on  ox  and  cow  beef,  4^.  on  veal, 
and  6^.  on  mutton;  or  on  an  average  from  l|d.  to  3|<l. 
per  lb. 

The  enhancement  of  price,  however,  is  not  the  only 
evil  of  the  system.  By  the  law,  the  butchers  are  bound 
to  make  four  kinds  or  classes  of  meat^  and  also  to  sell 
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cow  beef,  as  such,  at  a  lower  rate  than  ox  beef.  Bat 
they  have  found  a  means  of  evadhig  the  law  in  both 
reepects  so  effectually,  that  although  it  is  notorious 
that  a  vast  proportion  of  cows^generally  old  and  past 
working  and  milking — are  slaughtered  in  Paris,  no  cow 
beefis  ever  to  be  seen  upon  the  stalls;  and  on  the  other 
band,  no  beef  of  the  fourth  or  most  inferior  class,  and 
▼ery  little  of  the  third  class,  is  exhibited  for  sale.  The 
just  infinrence  therefore  is,  that  both  the  cow  beef  and 
that  of  the  inferior  classes  of  meat  are  transferred  and 
merge  into  the  first  and  second  claiises,  to  the  extra 
profit  of  the  butcher,  and  injury  of  the  public. 

To  these  evils  of  the  present  system  must  be  added 
the  enormous  quantity  of  dead  meat  (la  viande  d 
la  main),  generally  diseased,  slaughtered  clandestinely 
beyond  the  barrier,  and  brought  into  Paris.  This  in 
1846  amounted  to  4,560,000  kilos. ;  but  in  1856  it 
rose  to  17,151,000  kilos.,  or  nearly  50,000  head  of 
cattle.  We  admit  that  our  London  market  is  liable  to 
the  same  species  of  imposition,  and  that  large  qnantities 
of  diseased  meat  are  clandestinely  brought  thither  for 
sale.  The  supervision,  however,  of  the  officers  appoint- 
ed by  the  City,  to  prevent  its  sale,  have  no  temptation 
to  forego  their  duty,  on  account  of  the  free  competition 
which  exists,  and  that  renders  it  dangerous  and 
difficult,  without  detection,  to  offisr  such  meat  for 
public  sale.  The  consequence  is,  that  we  continually 
read,  in  the  public  journals,  of  butchers  being  fined  for 
this  offence ;  and  the  proportion,  therefore,  sold  to  the 
public,  is  small  compared  with  the  general  consump- 
tion. 

The  first  and  most  palpable  result  of  this  system  is, 
that  the  entire  consumption  of  beef  in  Paris,  which  is 
but  the  type  of  all  the  large  cities  of  France,  is  reduced 
to  about  87  pounds  per  head  per  annum,  whilst  that 
of  London  amounts  to  about  104  pounds ;  the  meat 
of  the  latter  being  almost  wholly  good  wholesome  ox 
beef,  whilst  that  of  the  former  consbts  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  diseased  and  cow  beef  and  veal,  the  cows 
being  usually  both  milked  and  worked  until  they  are 
past  uae  for  either.  In  the  above  statement,  no  account 
is  taken  of  the  sheep  and  pigs  slaughtered  in  London, 
which  would  add  at  least  from  38  to  40  pounds  per 
head  per  annum  to  the  gpeneral  consumption. 

But  a  more  serious  consequence  of  this  system  of 
the  butchery  of  Paris  is  not  generally  appreciated, 
because  it  lies  in  the  back-ground  of  the  picture. 
This  is  the  effect  upon  the  general  health  and  longevity 
of  the  population.  By  a  comparative  view  of  this 
question,  as  relating  to  Paris  and  Louden,  it  appears 
from  official  documents,  that  whilst  in  the  latter  city 
the  mortality  is  gradually  decreasing,  in  the  former 
it  is  as  steadily  increasing.  Thus,  in  London, 
the  average  proportion  of  deaths  in  ten  years 
(from  1846  to  1855)  has  been  25  per  thousand ;  and  in 
1856  it  was  only  22  per  thousand.  But  in  Paris,  the 
average  from  1831  to  1840  was  26;  from  1841  to  1850, 
28|;  and  from  1851  to  1855,  3 H  per  thousand!  and 
this  decrease  in  the  duration  of  life  is  ascribed  by  the 
wiiter  to  the  diminution  in  the  consumption  of  animal 
food,  the  result  of  the  present  system. 

Surely,  if  anything  will  open  the  eyes  of  the  present 
astute  ruler  of  France  to  the  evils  of  the  system  pur- 
sued in  Paris,  it  is  a  statement  like  the  one  we  have 
given.  We  believe  he  has  the  welfare  of  the  French 
nation  at  heart,  and  the  cities  of  France,  eipecially 
Paris,  have  engaged  his  anxious  attention.  How  it  is 
that  he  has  adopted  the  present  fatal  system  we  cannot 
tell ;  but  with  the  abundant  evidence  before  him  of  its 
disastrous  working,  both  upon  the  producers  and  the 
consumers  of  meat,  we  cannot  believe  that  he  will  long 
suffer  it  to  continue.    The  evils  are  too  palpable  to  be 


overlooked,  and  the  proofs  of  them  too  strong  to  be 
refuted.  Both  demand  the  immediate  and  serious 
attention  of  the  French  Government.  The  high  price 
of  meat  alone,  is  enough  to  show  that  a  change  is 
necessary,  both  on  account  of  the  prosperity  and  the 
health  of  the  population. 

We  have  now  before  us  a  work  devoted  to  the 
subject,  *  which  estimates  the  general  oonsnmption  of 
meat  for  all  France  at  7  kilos,  (or  15^  IIm.)  pei*  head. 
In  Paris  the  proportion  of  neat  cattle  slaughtered  is 
stated  to  be  78,000  oxen,  18,000  cows,  and  74,000 
calves.  For  all  France,  in  1840,  the  estimated  numbers 
were  492,000  oxen,  718,000  cows,  and  2,478,400 
calves;  the  latter  being  nearly  the  double  in  number 
of  the  two  former.  The  reason  ascribed  for  this 
destruction  of  animal  food  at  the  very  source,  is  the 
extreme  poverty  of  the  farmers,  which  compels  them 
to  convert  their  produce  into  money  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. We  learn  that  the  same  system  is  still  pur^ 
sued,  and  the  consequence  is  that  few  calves  are 
reared,  and  the  produotlon  of  meat  is  continually 
declining,  whilst  the  price  of  meat  advances, 
and  the  consumption  proportionally  diminishes. 
The  author  also  accounts  for  the  inferior  quality  of  the 
cattle  sent  to  Paris  by  referring  to  the  state  of  the  law. 
"  Under  the  system  of  a  tax  per  head  the  butcher 
purchased  by  preference  the  finest  cattle,  finding  it  to 
his  interest  to  do  so  in  spite  of  their  high  price  rela- 
tively as  live  meat.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  his  interest 
compels  him  to  purchase  only  animals  of  the  second  or 
third  quality.  He  pays  the  tax  on  the  weight,  and 
receives  no  advantage  from  the  form  or  strength  of  the 
animal  he  purchases.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tax 
being  uniform,  as  he  finds  in  an  ox  of  500  kilos,  as 
many  pieces  of  each  class  as  in  an  ox  of  300,  and  as  he 
cannot  sell  the  meat  proceeduag  from  the  first  at  one 
single  centime  more  than  that  of  the  second,  he  has  an 
evident  interest  in  purchasing  only  animals  of  inferior 
quality,  which  cost  him  less  alive,  and  afford  him  a 
better  profit.  He  neglects,  therefore,  beasts  of  superior 
quality,  or  does  not  offer  a  price  for  them  adequate  to 
what  they  cost ;  which  tends  to  discourage  the  breed* 
ing  of  finer  races,  and  lowers  the  qualify  of  the  meat 
consumed  on  the  g^reat  market  of  Paris.  Under  this 
regulation  the  consumption  of  cows  continually  in- 
creases, to  the  decline  of  that  of  oxen ;  and  the  mean 
weight  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  their  mean  value,  as 
continually  diminishes." 

Such  is  the  state  of  butcher's  law  in  Paris;  and 
its  effects  upon  the  most  important  branch  of  good 
husbandry  in  general,  and  upon  the  health  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Paris  in  particular.  Efforts  are  making 
to  induce  the  agriculturists  to  adopt  a  better  system ; 
but  until  the  law  is  altered  or  abolished  altogether,  it  is 
impossible  that  any  beneficial  change  can  take  place. 

In  the  meanwhile  France  will  become  an  importer 
instead  of  an  exporter  of  cattle;  for  it  is  impossible 
under  the  present  system  either  to  improve  the  breeds 
generally,  or  to  prevent  decline  in  the  production  of 
cattle.  All  writers  on  the  agriculture  of  France  agree 
on  this  subject,  as  well  as  that  the  farmers  of  France 
are  more  disposed  to  invest  their  savfngs  in  fresh  pur- 
chases of  land,  or  in  railway  and  other  public  stock, 
than  in  the  improvement  either  of  the  soil  or  of  the 
breeds  of  cattle.  There  are  undoubtedly  exceptions  to 
this,  but  it  certainly  applies  to  the  large  body  of  far- 
mers in  that  country,  and  is  the  bane  of  its  agricultural 
prosperity. 

*  *'  Qaeation  dea  Babtittancet — solution,  le  pain  h  loixante 
eentfanes  lea  deux  kilograinmM  ;*'  &e. 
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ON  THE  PRODUCTION, OF  ANIMAL  FOOD* 

[tRANBLATBD    from    THB    FRENCH    OF  *' LB   JOURNAL    D'AQRICVLTURR    PRATiaUR."] 


No  one  disputes  the  iniportaace  of  the  bovine  race  of 
animali,  in  connexion  with  the  ilanghter-hoase ;  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  does  anybody  appear  to  doubt  that  we  have 
taken  a  wrong  coorte  in  that  great  qaestion— the  prodnc- 
tion  of  meat 

Both  the  consumption  increases  and  the  price  advances 
continually.  People  are  uneasy  at  this,  and  inquire  the 
reason,  wnich  is  very  simple :  Production  remains  station* 
ary,  and  is  not  in  accordance  with  consumption ;  and  it  has 
remained  stationary  because  it  is  not  sufficiently  profitable 
to  the  agriculturist. 

The  remedy  for  so  serious  a  state  of  things  is  not  easy  of 
application ;  for,  in  some  degree,  it  requires  the  co-operation 
ot  every  one,  and,  above  all,  the  vigorous  support  of  au- 
thority, which  should  have  the  sole  power  of  effecting  a 
reaction  in  the  tendencies  of  the  market. 

The  most  liberal  encouragements  lavished  upon  the 
breeders  of  cattle  would  not  be  too  much,  at  this  time ; 
and  thejr  should,  undoubtedly,  bring  the  Mnsumplion  to 
modify  itself  to  something  like  what  it  is  in  Kngland, 
which  is  at  once  more  profitable  to  agriculture  and  to  the 
public  health  than  what  is  taking  place  in  France. 

In  France,  the  number^  of  homed  cattle  amounts,  in 
round  numbers,  to  ten  millions ;  that  of  cows  being  four 
millions,  and  of  calves  three  millions.  Of  these  latter  they 
kill  two-and-a-half  millions  per  annum,  which  do  not  yield 
more  than  30  kilogrammes  of  meat  (about  66^1b.)  per  head. 
We  slaughter,  beudes,  1,500,000  head  of  large  oattle;  and 
this  total  of  four  million  head  yields  four  hundred  ndllion 
kilogrammes  (886,070,0001b.)  of  meat 

In  England,  with  eight  million  head,  they  slaughter  only 
two  milbou  ;  and  that  number  yields  five  hundred  million 
kilogrammes  (or  1,107,587,5001b.)  of  meat. 

Yes :  in  France,  four  million  head  yield  four  hundred 
million  kilogrammes ;  and  in  EngUmd,  two  million  yield  five 
hundred  miUion  kilognmmes  of  meat  The  cause  is  that  in 
England,  they  kill  neither  so  many  calves  nor  so  many  old. 
oxen;  and  it^is  this  correct  and  skilful  proportion t^at 
gives  them  an  economic  position  much  superior  to  that  of 
France  in  this  respect. 

The  first  and  most  important  of  the  encouragements  to 
be  given  for  the  production  of  cattle  is,  an  entire  change  in 
the  present  customs  of  the  slaughter-house.  **  Freedom,**  they 
say,  is  about  to  succeed  monopoly  in  the  great  market  of 
Paris,  and  to  respond  to  the  iucessant  ana  iust  complaints 
of  the  consumers ;  which  is  good  news.  The  freedom  of 
the  slaughter-house  is  as  useful  to  agriculture  as  to  the 
consumer ;  for  it  will  suppress  a  part  of  those  intermediaries 
who  absorb  too  large  a  share  of  the  price,  and  cause  the 
consumer  to  pay  too  dear  for  the  meat,  whilst  the  producer 
sells  it  too  cheap,  and  is,  consequently,  disgusted  with  the 
market  produce. 

Let  us  judge  of  this  by  the  follow  iog  statement,  which  is 
taken  from  official  documents,  and  which  ihows  thst  the  aver- 
age priee  of  an  ox  weighing  360  kilogrammes  (7751b.)  of  net 
meat  is  814f.  (£13  Is.  8d.),  or  per  kilogramme  89e.  to  90e 
(or  about  4d.  per  lb.)  Certainly,  there  is  a  considerable  dis- 
tance between  this  price  and  the  selling  priee  of  meat ;  and  if, 
as  ought  in  justice  to  be  the  esse,  the  greatevt  part  of  it 
aocrued  to  the  grasier,  his  advantsge  would  be  a  powerful  eo- 
coursgement  to  production.  But,  besides  the  indupensable 
intermediation  of  the  botchers,  thtfe  are  others  of  all  sorts. 
There  is  the  Pay  Office  of  Poissy,  which  charges,  besides  an 
interest  of  five  per  cent,  upon  the  loan  granted  to  the  butcher, 
a  municipal  right  of  8c. ;  which  led  M.  Chale  to  say,  in  his 
deposition  before  the  Parliamentary  Inquiry  msde  in  1851 : 
"  The  Pay  Office  of  Poissy  is  an  instrument  with  which  the 
city  of  Paris  takes  l,400,000r.  from  the  pockeU  of  the  agri- 
cultuiists,  under  the  pretext  of  eniuring  their  payments,  which 

*  Taken  from  the  s«e9nd  edllion  of  **The  Principal  Bovine 
Raoet  of  Fraaoe,  Bogland,  and  SwiUerland,"  by  the  Marauis 
of  Oampltrre. 


they  do  not  ensure  at  alL"  Neat,  there  is  the  town  doe  sf 
2e.  per  kibgramme,  and  the  abattoir  tax  of  latker  matt  thsa 
7c.,  maUng  in  all  ISc  8^  milles. 

But  still  this  is  not  all  There  is,  in  consequence  of  the 
law  which  mskes  it  imperative  to  bring  all  the  animals  to  the 
markets  of  Sceaux  and  Poissy,  intended  for  the  supply  of 
Paris,  at  least  one  purchaser  at  first  hand,  who  fonns  the 

Koups  of  cattle,  and  eonducts  them  to  the  privileged  msrket; 
t  there  are  more  lirequently  two,  three,  and  even  four  iBte^ 
mediate  dealers,  whose  exactions  are  not  less  than  from  lOe. 
to  15c.  per  kilogramme  each.  There  are  also  the  conmis- 
sioners  nesr  the  same  markets ;  the  guides,  to  show  the 
way  from  Soeaux  to  Potaay,  and  from  Poitsy  to  Scstox;  the 
hay-merchant ;  and  the  lodging-house-keeper :  and  all  these 
people  have  their  share  of  the  benefit  that  the  consumer  oaght 
to  pay  to  the  producer.  It  also  raises  the  price  of  meet  fioii 
6e.  to  8c.  per  kilogramme,  on  the  avenge. 

I  am  aware  thst  all  these  middle-men  cannot  be  suppressed, 
but  they  may  be  considerably  reduced  in  number ;  and  they 
ought  to  be  placed  on  a  well-understood  footing.  Nor  esa 
the  production  of  cattle  make  any  important  advance  whstercr 
until  the  agriculturist  shall  be  fully  satisfied  and  secured  in 
this  respect. 

light  breaks  in  on  eyery  side,  and  the  most  interestiia 
publications  are  applying  the  torch  to  those  questions  wkien 
the  interest  of  the  Paris  butchers  bold  in  voluntary  obsearity. 
Documents  abound;  and  we  can  obtain  from  them  a  kaow- 
ledge  of  abuses  of  all  kinds,  which  ignoranee  alone  of  the  ftiets 
has  suffered  to  exist  to  the  present  time. 

It  »  to  the  parliamentary  inquiry  commfced  in  1851— 
which  the  politieaf  events  of  that  period  prevented  from  bdng 
completed— to  which  is  due  the  merit  of  the  deep  iavestigs- 
tion  of  this  question.  The  documents  collected  at  that  peiud 
are  the  basis  and  starting-point  of  all  the  publicatioas  which 
have  since  been  issued.  They  display  such  a  character  of 
honeaty  and  truth,  that  we  have  felt  secure  in  quoting  then ; 
and  they  are  found  continually  under  the  pen  of  every  writer. 
One  of  these,  amongst  others,  M.  E.  Blanc,  in  his  "  Mysteries 
of  the  Butchery,"  supports  by  that  authori^  the  result  of  bit 
personal  works.  M.  Blane  does  not  draw  conclusions  in  favour 
of  freedom ;  be  would  aubatitute  one  monopoly  for  another. 
But  h'a  statements  are,  nevertheless,  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive; and  I  shall  borrow  from  him  some  of  great  importance. 

The  price  of  beef  at  Paria,  in  1820,  was  from  55  to  60  ceati. 

I er pound;  in  1841,  according  to  the  report  of  M. Boolsy 
e  la  Meurthe  to  the  Municipal  Coundl,  70  centa. ;  and  it  has 
successively  risen  from  that  time  to  100  and  104  cents,  (or 
lOd.  to  lOd.  l-2Sth  per  pound)— an  increaaeof  90  per  cent,  ia 
thirty-aix  years,  and  that  in  spite  o^  all  the  efforts  of  the  Ad- 
ministration to  reduce  the  price  of  meat,  and  a  multitude  of 
opposite  measures  contradictory  snd  incessantly  reviving, 
with  the  view  of  remedying  the  evil.  '*  He  has  been  aasured 
that  the  butchers  of  Paris  could  sell  meat  retail  at  10  cents, 
less  per  kilogramme  then  they  purchase  it,  on  account  of  the 
skin  and  other  proceeds,''—[P«rliamentary  Enquiry  (rreneh) 
of  1851,  vol.  i.  p.  82).  Now,  the  mean  course  of  the  sve- 
rsges  of  the  markets  this  year  (1857)  quotes  meat  at  1  frsne 
40  cents.  (Is.  2d.)»  and  this  price  is  imaginary — "  because  the 
butchers  have  an  interest  in  raising  fictitiously  the  price  of 
live  cattle,  in  order  to  justify  them  in  selling  dearer  by  retail." 
— fReport  of  M.  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe,  1841.] 

Let  U9,  however,  accept  the  quotation  of  1  franc  40  cents.; 

the  average  retail  aelling  price  hubeen  1  franc  98  cents.,  or  58 

cents.  (5f  d.)  more  than  the  eost  price,  instead  of  10  oents.  len. 

The  following   is,   nnder    another   form,   the   butcher's 

mt :—  F.    c. 

Cost  price  of  meat 1    40 

F.   c. 

{Retail  price. « 
Skin  and  other 
proceeds . .  • .     0 
Profit.....; -0    9aets. 


K' 


1    981 

I    2    82 
0    84j    
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But  Ibif  li  not  all:  vt  mutt  vow  sUt«  the  leM  palpable 
profita  whieh  aeeroe  to  thia  ntom  of  2  franea  ZZ  canta., 
aamdy— 

lat.  The  eoarae  meat  iaspoaed  apon  the  purchaser,  m  tpUe 
of  the  regulationi  of  the  Prefecture  of  Police,  amoiintior  to 
ane^burth,  and  more  frequently  to  one-ihird  of  the  weight ; 
•ay  40  centa.  per  kiloframnDie. 

3nd.  The  aubatitetioas  of  one  daat  for  another,  or  the 
derbtkm  of  the  general  amount  from  the  daaaea,  40  centa.  per 
kflogramme. 

Srd.  The  aale  to  the  tallow-melter  of  the  fat  from  the 
careaae  (abont  15  kilogrammea  per  beaat) ;  of  the  looie  fat 
and  akin,  charged  aoeording  to  cuatom,  at  the  prioe  of  the  meat 
(1  frane  98  centa.  per  kilogramme)^d  thrown  ioto  the  basket, 
then  sold  a  aeoond  time  (abont  10  kilograaunea,  at  1  frane  20 
centa.  per  kilogramme).  Total,  25  kilogrammea.  Iftaking  a 
profit,  on  an  aTerage,  of  49  franca  80  centa.  per  beast,  or  1 
frane  45  eenta.  per  kilogramme. 

4th.  The  aale  of  20  kilogrammea  of  bone  allowed  to  the 
butcher  upon  each  bullock,  and  reckoned  by  the  Prefecture  of 
Police  at  20  centa.  per  kilogramme,  and  which  they  aell  at  the 
price  of  meat  (1  franc  98  cents). 

6th.  The  kidneys  and  falae-chinea,  the  normal  weight  of 
which  ia  20  kilogrammea;  to  which  muat  be  added  20  other 
kilogrammea,  taken  from  the  firat,  aecond,  and  third  daaaea.* 
The  whole  aold  at  8  franca  per  kilogramme. 

6th,  and  abofe  all«  we  must  reiekon  the  skill  with  which 
the  meat  ia  managed,  ao  that  there  nerer  remains  a  mor- 
ad  for  the  fourth  ctaaa,  and  but  little  in  the  third ;  by 
whiA  it  is  estimated  that  they  gain  1  franc  per  kilogramme 
on  the  fourth  daaa. 

Now,  there  ia  atill  the  aubstitutaon  of  cow  beef  for  that  of  ox ; 
the  difference  in  the  price  being  frcm  48  to  60  cents.  All  the 
butchera  kill  cowa,  of  which,  on  an  average,  25,000  per  annum 
are  killed  in  Paris;  and  they  are  right  in  doing  so,  for  that 
■Mat,  dthoogh  we  aay  it,  ia  aa  good,  and  often  as  fine,  aa  that 
of  ox  beef,  depending  on  the  quality  and  hedth  of  the  animal. 
We  never,  however,  find  any  cov  beef  amongst  the  butchers ; 
they  scout,  aa  an  inault,  the  inquiry  for  it.  The  reaaon  ia, 
that  cow  beef  ia  tranafonned  into  ox  beef  aa  soon  as  it  ap- 
peara  upon  the  atdl,  and  this  fraudulent  aubatitution  consti- 
tutea  an  average  net  profit  of  149  francs  61  cents  per  cow  (or 
£6  4s.  2d.)  on  aU  that  are  killed. 

With  dl  theae  enormoua  profita,  what  are  the  expenaea  to 
be  dedueted  ?    They  are  aa  follows  :— 

fr.    c     m. 

Theeostprice 1    40      0 

The  municipd  duties 0    12    84 

The  expenaea  of  the  ataU. 0      8    60 


1    80    84 


These  leaulta  are  ao  important,  that  the  skill  of  the  butchera 
baa  been  exercised  auccesdnlly  to  conceal  them  up  to  the  pre- 
aent  time.  It  ia  high  time  to  give  a  complete  statenMnt  of 
them ;  for  the  profita  accruing  from  them  ought  to  be  shared 
by  the  grasiers,  who,  up  to  the  present  time,  have  been  simple 
enough  not  to  lay  any  ddm  to  this  fifth  quarter  (cin^ateme 
auartier),  which  neverthdess  amounts  to  126  fr.  90  e.  per 
Bead,  or  86  c  78  m.  per  kilo.,  upon  845  kilos,  of  ox  beef; 
76  fr.  90  c.  per  cow,  or  8  c.  45  m.  per  kilo.,  on  220  kiloa.  of  net 
meat ;  29  fr.  80  c.  per  cdf,  or  45  c  per  kilo.,  on  68  kilos,  net 
neat ;  and  11  fr.  60  c  per  sheep,  or  64  c  per  kilo.,  on  18  kilos, 
of  net  meat. 

Thia  mysterious  fifth  quaiter  doea  not  amount  to  less  than 
from  18  to  20  milliona  of  franca  profit  per  annum  to  the 
Parisian  butdiera  alone.  Judge  then  of  ita  importance  to  the 
graaier! 

The  calculations  which  attribute  an  average  profit  of  84 
eenta.  per  kilo.  (S^d.  nearly)  aa  the  result  of  thia  fifth  quarter, 
are  baaed  upon  the  average  of  1856.  Those  of  1857  are 
higher,  and  exhibit  an  increue  of  22  fr.  10  c  per  oi,  14  fr. 
95  c.  per  cow,  6  fr.  83  c  per  cdf,  and  2  fr.  22  c.  per  sheep. 
They  consequently  increaae  proportiondly  the  profit,  eatimated 
too  low  at  84  e.  per  kilo.,  raising  it  86  e.  78  m.  for  ox  beef, 
84  c.  6  m.  for  cow  beef,  46  c.  for  ved,  and  64  e.  for  mutton. 

In  order  to  complete  thia  useful  information  for  the  grasiera. 


we  give  the  prioea  in  the  aetod  retoma  of  the  aaverd  parU  id 
tlua  cdcdation. 

fr.  c 

Ox  Beef  —The  akm,  average  weight  47i  kiloa.  ....     58  90 

Tallow  and  fot        „        „        60  kiloa. 66  0 

Offd  (lighta,  liver,  spleen,  brain,  tongue^  gall, 

andpaunoh) 12  0 

Totd 126  90 


Cow  Beet— Skin,  average  weight  86  kiloa. 46  60 

Tdlow           „           „         20kUoa 22  40 

Offd  (as  before)   8  0 

Totd 76  90 


Calf.— Skin,  average  weight  7i  kiloa 16  60 

TtUow        „        „        4  kiloa. 4  80 

Offd  (head,  tongue,  brain,  aweetbrcad,  pluck, 

andatomach) 8  0 

Totd 29  80 


6 


Sheep.— Skin  in  the  wool,  mean  vdne. 

Tallow,  aversge  weight  8  kiloa 8    60 


Offd  (bead,  tongue,  braina,  feet,  kidneyap  and 
atoinaeh). 


2      0 


*  By  the  law  in  France,! be  butchers  are  bound  to  dlride  their 
DMat  into  four  oIai«es,  and  sell  it,  according  to  the  qudity,  at  a 
certain  price,  fixed  hj  the  Pr^fectur^  of  Police.- [Trauf later.] 


Totd 11    60 

An  theae  figurea  are  taken  firom  authentic  aoureea.  Let  ua 
consider  what  an  enormoua  bearing  they  have  upon  produc- 
tion. We  would  wiah  that  in  this  point  of  view  it  may  attract 
aerioua  attention;  and  that,  when  once  ddiveeed  from  the 
monopoly,  meana  may  be  found  to  make  the  butchera  pay  for 
afl  those  parte  which  have  a  vdne  aa  high  and  red  aa  the  meat 
add  to  them. 

Let  ua  now  aee  what  infiuenee  the  price  of  meat  has  upon 
consumption,  and  eapedally  on  the  qoislitiea  oonaumed.  An 
English  work,  "  The  Night  Side  of  London,"  has  published 
some  very  intercating  atatiaticd  documente  on  the  consump- 
tion of  London.  There  are  eaten  in  that  dty  annually  277,000 
oxen,  80,000  cdvea,  1,800.000  aheep,  85,000  piga,  &e.  On 
thia  atatement  M.  £.  Blanc  makea  the  following  refieetiona  :— 

**  If  wt  refer  to  the  oonaumptioii  of  Paria.  we  find  that  that 
annual  average  conaumption,  for  a  population  which  amotmta 
to  only  hdf  that  of  London,  ia  88,000  oxen  (only  one-third  of 
the  oonsumption  of  London),  77,000  to  80,000  cdvea  ^nearly 
two-thirda  more  than  are  conaumed  in  London),  and  from 
20,000  to  26,000  oowa,  &e. 

"  Now,  reducing  theae  daaaaa  to  kilogrammei^  we  find  the 
foUowini^  differencea  between  the  alimentary  oonditiona  of  the 
two  capitala  :— 

**  The  277,000  oxen  of  London,  auperior  in  wdgbt  to  thoae 
of  the  Preach  oxen,  and  weighing  in  net  meat  a  minimum  ol 
400  kiloa.,  dlow  for  the  2,860,000  inhabiUnta  of  that  dty 
47  knoa.  per  head ;  and  the  80,000  cdvea,  a  food  deatitute  of 
dl  nutritive  qualitiea,  86  grammca  only. 

"  The  88,000  oxen  of  Paria,  on  the  contrary,  weighing  on 
an  average  345  kilos.,  allow  to  the  1,200,000  inhabitanU  of 
that  city  only  25  kilos.  800  gr.  per  head ;  and  the  77,000  cdvea 
5  kilos. ;  which  makea  a  difference  in  favour  of  the  population 
of  London  of  24  kilos.  70  gr.  of  beef  per  head,  and  a  difference  in 
favour  of  the  population  of  Paria  of  4  kiloa.  14  gr.  of  veal— the 
former  being  eubetantialj  and  the  latter  untubetantial  food. 

**  These  statementa  ezpldn  why  the  work  of  which  we 
apeak  thinks  itself  authorised  to  ssy,  that  '  London  is  (he  city 
in  the  world  where  they  live  the  longeet.  In  ten  yeart  the 
average  ofdeaiht  has  been  25  per  thousand;  and  in  1856  that 
proportion  was  reduced  to  22 per  thousand* 

"  If,  in  order  to  complete  the  comparison,  we  consdt  the 
mortuary  atatiatica  of  Paris,  we  find  in  them,  by  the  state- 
menta of  the  English  work,  a  aad  contraat  in  theconatant 
proflpreadon  in  the  deatha,  the  average  of  whieh  waa,  in  1881 
to  1840, 26  per  thousand ;  in  1841  to  1850, 28^  per  thousand ; 
aad  in  1851  to  1855,  811  P^  thoosand. 

"  Perhaps  the  price  of  meat  at  theae  different  perioda  will 
explain  to  ua  the  cause  of  thia  deplorable  mortuary  pro« 
gresiion." 

"  From  1881  to  1840  muK  told  at  the  ttsU  from  60  to  $6 
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cents.  (6d.  to  6id.)  per  lb.  It  roM  from  1841  to  1850,  to 
from  70  to  75  cents.;  and  we  hsTe  seen,  from  1851  to  1865, 
And  aftervards,  it  has  attained  a  rate  aisamiug  from  daj  to 
day  moro  of  a  prohibitory  character. 

*'  Is  it  not  expedient  here  to  recall  that  fearful  declaration 
made  before  the  Commiasion  of  Inquiry  of  1861,  and  quoted 
in  pa^  101  of  this  work,  that  when  the  contumption  of  meat 
decreaeee,  the   Mortaxity   incrbasbs   in  an  analo- 

OOUi  PROPORTION?" 

We  hare  here  certainly  matter  for  serious  reflection,  and 
motives  for  endeaTourinj^  to  bring  back  the  production  and 
consumption  of  cattle,  that  souroe  of  public  health,  to  con- 
ditions  equitable  for  all. 

Could  agriculture  produce  meat  in  a  profitable  manner,  by 
producing  more,  and  at  the  same  time  eonsiderably  diminish- 
ing the  price  to  the  consumer  ?  Certainly  yes ;  but,  in  my 
opinion,  three  conditions  are  necessary,  in  what  nlates  to  the 
butchery  of  Paris,  snd  these  measures  would  have  an  imme- 
diate and  decided  influence  upon  the  butchery  of  tlie  rest  of 
France,  which,  without  reaching  the  impositions  of  the  Paris 
butchery,  tends  to  copy  its  proceedings  in  its  own.  These 
three  conditions  are  as  follow : 

1st.  Free- trade  for  the  butchery— that  is,  competition.  A 
vigilant  authority  may,  by  measures  more  efficacious  than 
those  which  now  exist,  surrey  more  closely  the  quality  of  the 
meat  It  could  not  make  the  matter  worse,  in  any  case,  how- 
ever evidently  disposed  to  do  so ;  for  fraud  has  been  intro- 
duced everywhere,  and  the  existing  monopoly  lives  only  by  the 
violation  of  the  laws  aad  regulations  which  govern  the  matter. 

2ndly.  The  suppression  of  all  the  middle-mea  and  all  the 
dntiea  which  are  placed  between  th«  producer  and  the  eon- 
aomer.  Let  then  be  only  the  butcher,  and  the  Mnnieipal  and 
abattoir  cbaigeib  rodooad  to  6  or  6  ee&timef. 


Srdiy.  The  creation  of  one  market  only,  within  reaeh  of 
Paris,  and  theroby  the  suppreaaion  of  the  8  or  10  eentimea 
which  tax  the  meat  of  animals  usually  driven  Uroaa 
Sceaux  to  Poiasy,  from  Poissy  to  Sceaux,  or  firom  Soeaux  or 
Poiuy  to  Paris,  to  the  great  injury  of  their  health,  their 
weight,  and  the  quality  of  their  meat.  By  this  arrangemeat* 
again,  we  might  look  for  a  more  strict  and  real  attention  than 
that  which  a  director  of  Abattoir  intimated  in  the  following 
terms  in  the  Legislative  inquiry  of  1851 :— **  It  is  certain  that 
the  inspection  of  the  markets  is  completely  illusory ;  for  the 
inspectors  inspect  nothiog  at  aU.  They  do  on  the  market  just 
as  they  please,  and  the  public  find  in  it  no  guarantee.  There 
come  animals  in  the  most  deplorable  eoadition;  the  inspeetora 
never  see  them ;  and  then  even  if  they  did  see  them,  it  is  a 
question  whether  they  would  prevent  the  sale  of  them." 

The  establishment  of  a  single  market,  and  within  reach  of 
Paris,  might  involve  other  d^irable  measures;  for  instaoee, 
the  verification  of  meat,  which  every  one  dedarea  to  be  of  a 
quality  frequently  wretched;  and  by  this  means  the  pre- 
vention of  the  entry  into  Paris  of  dead  wuaif  or  that  of 
animals  killed  beyond  the  Barriers,  most  frequently  diseased, 
and  killed  clandestinely.  The  consumption  of  meat  woAex 
sttdi  cireumstances  assumes  a  frightful  proportion  ;  for  in  1856 
it  reached  the  amount  of  17,160,000  kilos.,  being  a  third  of 
the  consumption  of  meat  proeeeding  from  the  Abattoira; 
whereas  in  18 18  it  was  only  866,000  and  in  1846  4,658,000  kiloa. 

All  meat  which  has  not  paased  under  inspecttou  alive  ought 
to  be  proeeribed :  it  ia  the  only  means  of  insuring  a  healthful 
alimentation. 

Sneh  is  tbe  stat*  of  this  great  question  of  the  butchery,  m 
important  in  all  points  of  view  for  agriculture,  and  so  worthy 
of  engaging  the  attention  of  all  ndwting  men. 

E.  DB  Daxpubkx. 


PRESENTATION    OF    PLATE. 
TESTIMONIAL  TO   MR.  R.   T.  BECKETT,  OF  TARPORLEY. 


Ofi  the  oectaton  %l  the  rent-day  in  December  last,  in  con- 
nection with  the  eatates  of  Sir  Philip  de  Malpas  Grey  Egerton, 
Bart,  M.P.,  a  general  feeling  was  expressed  by  the  tenantry 
that  some  mark  of  their  appreciation  of  the  honest,  courteous, 
and  exemplary  conduct  of  Mr.  B.  T.  Bedutt,  the  agent,  was 
called  for ;  and  no  sooner  was  the  sentiment  expressed,  thain  ar- 
rangements wero  made  for  brioging  such  good  wishes  into  a 
tangible  shape.  A  committee  to  obtain  subscriptions  and 
arrange  details  was  formed,  consisting  of  Mr.  J.  Vernon,  of 
WilUngton  (chairman),  and  Messrs.  Warburton  and  Barnes, 
of  Eaton ;  Messrs.  J.  Barker,  Finchett,  and  H.  Siddon,  of 
Rushton ;  and  Mr.  Rtgby,  of  Fenna  Wood.  Mr.  William 
Vernon  was  sppointed  secretary.  The  intentions  of  the  com- 
mittee were  at  once  announced,  and  tenants  on  the  Oulton, 
Broxton,  Astbury,  and  Upton  and  Chester  estates,  all  came 
forward  with  their  contributions  from  £2  to  Is.,  to  pay  a 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  man  who  for  23  years  had  discharged 
the  onerous  duties  of  Uiud-sgent  with  fidelity  to  his  employer, 
and  at  the  same  time  with  benefit  to  the  tenantry.  So  unani- 
mous was  the  feeling,  that  in  a  week  or  two  £140  was  sub- 
scribed ;  and  to  add  to  the  general  gratification.  Sir  P.  Egerton 
expressed  his  hearty  approval  of  the  whole  proceedings.  Af- 
ter some  little  consideration,  the  committee  determined  thst 
the  testimonial  should  consist  of  a  handsome,  but  useful  col- 
lection of  silver-plate.  The  articles  comprised  a  dosen  silver 
table  forks,  a  doxen  dessert  ditto,  a  case  containing  a  doien 
dessert  knives  and  forks,  four  silver  tablespoons,  two  gravy 
ditto,  massive  soup  ladle,  salt  cellars,  koife  rests,  cruet  stand, 
liqueur  fhtme,  bread  basket,  cake  basket,  a  riehly  chased  flower- 
bordered  salver,  an  elegantly  embossed  kettle  and  stand,  a 
doien  Queen's  pattern  teaspoons,  and  a  splendid  gold  watch 
and  chain.  A  purse  containing  80  guineas  was  also  added  to 
the  above-mentioned  articles.  Accompanying  the  present  was 
a  beautifully  emblaioned  and  engrossed  list  of  the  articles,  and 
also  the  names  of  the  various  subscribers  to  the  testimonial. 
'  On  the  kettle,  salver,  and  watch,  the  following  inscription  was 
engraved— »*  Presented  with  other  pieees  of  plate^  by  the 
tenantry  of  Sir  Philip  De  Malpas  Grey  Egerton,  Batt.,  M.P., 


to  Mr.  Ri:hard  Trim  Beckett,  as  a  token  of  their  admiration 
of  his  courteous  conduct,  and  of  their  high  regard  as  an  honeat 
and  efficient  agent  for  the  last  twenty-three  years.  lOth 
February,  1858."  The  ladle,  spoons,  &c.,  each  bore  some  part 
of  the  intcription,  denoting  that  they  formed  portions  of  tbe 
testimonial. 

In  order  that  the  tenantry  generally  and  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Beckett  might  have  an  opportunity  of  paying  their  personal 
respects  on  the  occasion  of  presenting  the  plate,  it  was  decided 
that  a  dinner  should  be  held  at  the  Red  lion  Inn,  Eaton,  near 
Tarporley,  on  Wednesday  last  Early  in  the  day,  the  inde- 
fatigable secretary,  Mr.  Wm.  Veinon,  bad  tastefully  set  out 
the  articles  of  plate  in  a  small  room  at  the  Red  lion*  where 
they  wero  inspected  by  nearly  800  of  the  ladies,  genttemea, 
and  labourers  living  in  the  neighbourhood.    At  two  o*dock 

THE  DINNER 
took  place  in  tbe  large  room  of  the  inn,  when  about  90  of  the 
tenantry  sat  down.  Amongst  the  company  present  we  noticed 
Mr.  John  Vernon  (chairman),  Mr.  R.  T.  Beckett,  Mr.Be<^ett, 
and  Mr.  W.  Beckett.  Northwich ;  Mr.  Moas,  Shaw  Fata ; 
Mr.  Hicklin,  Chester;  Mr.  Brown,  Broxton;  Messrs.  Badr 
deley,  Leadbeater,  Robinson,  and  Bivy,  Astbury;  Messrs. 
Bithell  and  Beecroa,  Upton ;  Messrs.  R.  Taylor,  Rigby,  and 
Hyne,  Little  Budworth  ;  Messrs.  W.  C.  Wsrburton,  Bsmea, 
Law,  Ruscoe,  Finchett,  and  Barker,  Eaton;  Messrs. Bebbing- 
ton  and  Siddon,  Broxton ;  lir.  ShriglQr ;  Mr.  Jolinaoo, 
Egerton  Hall;  Messrs.  Hitchens  and  Bretley,  Roahtoo; 
Messrs.  EQwood  and  Rowe,  Eelsall;  Mr.  Davies,  Egerton ; " 
&c.,  &c 

After  the  dinner  had  been  disposed  of,  the  Chairman  pro- 
posed the  usual  loyal  and  complimentary  toasts ;  after  whicb 
the'  health  of  Sir  P.  Egerton  (the  landlord)  was  drunk  with 
three  times  three. 
The  testimonial  was  then  placed  by  Mr.  Butt  in  front  of 
The  Chairman,  who  rose  and  aaid—Mr.  Beckett,  the 
committee  formed  for  the  purpose  of  providing  tome  tnbttan* 
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tial  memorial  to  mark  the  high  eatimaiion  in  which  you  are 
hdd  by  the  tenantry  of  Sir  Philip  Egerton,  have  done  me  the 
honour  to  appoint  me  their  chairmanf  in  which  capacity  I  now 
atand.  Proud  I  am  of  the  duties  entrusted  to  me,  though 
▼ery  far  from  being  able  to  discharge  them  in  a  manner  that  I 
would  wish ;  but  I  am  quite  sure  you  will  exenia  me  when  I 
sa^  yon  must  take  the  feehng  of  the  heart  for  the  will  of  the 
mmd.  During  the  time  you  haTe  been  amongst  us,  which 
now  extends  over  the  long  period  of  twenty-three  years,  we 
have  had  rer?  many  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  unremit- 
ting care  and  attention  with  which  you  hare  discharged  your 
important  duties  aa  agent  to  our  w<ffthy  landlord.  I  can  aay 
from  cxpericBGe,  when  you  have  seen  it  needful  you  hare  not 
been  badiward,  with  the  kind  consent  of  youi  benevolent  maa- 
ter,  to  render  ua  every  assistance  in  your  power ;  and  now, 
sir,  on  behalf  of  my  brother- tenants,  whose  names  are  herein 
written,  I  beg  your  acceptance  of  the  accompanying  testi- 
monial aa  a  mark  of  the  esteem  we  bear  towards  you,  and  also 
aa  a  email  return  for  the  many  acta  of  kindness  you  have  done 
us,  and  for  the  uniform  good  feeling  and  gentlemanly  manner 
with  which  you  have  treated  us;  and  we  hope  and  trust  that 
youTTaluable  life  may  yet  be  spared  many  years  to  us  and  to 
TOOT  esteemed  wife  and  family,  and  that  you  may  be  permitted 
by  a  gracious  Providence  to  pursue  your  career  of  usefulness 
in  the  eigoyment  of  every  blessing  this  world  can  be»tow.  And 
when  declining  yeara  come  on,  may  you  view  that  tribute  of 
respect  with  delij;ht,  and  say  "I  have  won  those  for  an  example 
to  a  risbg  progeny  and  ages  yet  unborn ;"  and  when  it  pleaaes 
€lod  in  his  inftoite  mercy  to  call  you  bence^  "  may  you  die  the 
death  of  the  righteotts,  and  msy  your  laat  end  be  like  his." 
And  now,  genUemen,  I  call  upon  you  to  ahow  your  further 
wiahes  to  our  worthy  guest  by  filling  a  bumper  to  his  good 
heslth,  with  the  honours  due  to  a  hearty  good  fellow. 

The  toast  hsTing  been  drunk  amid  enthusiastic  cheering  and 
mwical  honours, 

Mr.  BiCKBTT  rose  and  said :  Mi,  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, 
I  rise  with  no  ordinary  feelings  of  gratitude  and  pleasure  to 
reeeive  from  your  handa  thia  valual^  testimonial,  aa  a  mark  of 
the  estimation  in  which  you  hold  my  conduct  and  aervioea  as 
land-agent  to  Sir  Philip  Grey  Egerton.  More  than  23  years 
ago  I  entered  upon  that  appointment  with  the  highest  gratiflca- 
tkm,  and  I  soon  found  that  I  had  to  work  with  an  intelligent 
■ad  improving  elaas  of  farmers,  who  only  required  eonfldenee 
and  estfouragemeat,  not  diotation.  I  alio  found,  as  I  expected, 
the  nobleman  whom  it  waa  my  duty  to  serve  and  represent,  to 
be  a  most  liberal-minded  landlord,  whose  grestest  desire  and 
happhiess  was  to  improre  the  condition  of  his  tenantry,  to 
make  their  homes  comfortable  and  coDditkm  proaperons.  I 
farther  found  in  Sir  Philip  Egerton'a  profeaaional  agent,  Mr. 
Hnmberslon,  the  present  Mayor  of  Cheater,  a  moat  geatleinanly 
and  agreeable  adviser,  easy  of  access,  and  always  at  my  right 
hand  whenever  I  required  advice.  Under  such  drcumstanoes, 
nd  with  such  advantages,  it  was  no  difllcnlt  duty  for  me  to 
anil  smoothly  with  yon  in  all  mattera  oonaected  with  a  land- 
H^miQj.  My  eonraehaa  been  aa  smooth  as  an  unrui&ed  sea.  I 
am  proud  to  say  that  I  have  never  had  to  encounter  a  head- 
wind or  a  stiff  gale ;  nor  do  I  yet  see  any  breakers  ahead,  ex- 
cept the  diance  of  a  break-down  in  my  attempt  to  acknowledge 
your  great  kindness  on  thia  occasion.  While  the  brilliancy  of 
your  magnifieant  testaflMoial  dasilea  my  eyee,  my  heart  throbe 
with  gratitude  which  I  cannot  fully  expreaa.  I  value  it  for  its 
intrinsic  worth,  but  still  more  because  tt  comes  from  a  respect- 
able disinterested  tenantry,  with  whom  I  have  had  the  hononr  to 
act  for  ao  many  years.  I  little  thought  when  I  entered  upon  my 
atewardahip,  that  the  let  October,  1884,  would  be  the  harbinger 
of  sidi  a  day  aa  thif.  I  thank  yo«  all  most  sincerely.  Ithaok 
also  my  absent  friends,  the  tenantry,  who  have  contributed  to 
thia  teetimonial,  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  hand  down  to  my 
children  as  unsullied  u  I  receive  it  at  your  hands.  May  health 
and  happiness  attend  you  and  your  families,  and  may  the  te- 
■antry  of  the  House  of  Oulton  always  be  as  united  and  proe- 
peroua  aa  their  waraMat  friends  can  desire ;  and  believe  me 
that  amongst  those  friends  you  have  none  more  sincere  than 
Sir  Philip  Egerton  your  landlord,  and  your  humble  servant  his 
laud-agent.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  beg  leave  to  thsnk  you  indi- 
vidually for  the  kind  and  flattering  manner  in  which  you  have 
been  pleaeed  to  present  this  testimonial ;  also  to  you,  gentle- 
men, for  the  patient  hearing  you  have  given  me,  to  enable  me 
most  inefficiently  but  most  sincerely  to  acknowledge  the  high 
oompttment  which  you  have  paid  me. 


The  health  of  Captain  Egerton  was  next  drunk. 

Mr.  HiCKLiN,  in  a  speech  expressive  of  the  pleasure  he  ex- 
perienced in  seeing  so  good  a  feeling  existing  between  landlord, 
agent,  and  tenantry,  proposed  *'  Success  to  the  Flail  and  the 
Plough." 

The  healths  of  Mrs.  Beckett,  the  Vice-Presidents,  the  Com- 
mittee, the  Secretary,  the  Preas,  of  Mr.  Butt,  and  thanks  to 
him  for  his  exertiona  to  obtain  so  handsome  a  teetimonial,  with 
other  toasts,  were  proposed  and  duly  responded  to,  the  entire 
company  enjoying  the  occasion  in  a  happy,  convivial  manner. 


THE  GUANO  TRADE  A  MONOPOLY. 

As  a  convention  of  the  Peruvian  Legislature  ia  new  aittiog 
at  Dma,  as  to  the  future  disposal  of  guano,  whether  it  is  to 
be  continued  as  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  the  present  con- 
signees, Messrs.  Bsneda  brothers  for  the  United  States, 
Anthony  Gibbs  and  Son  for  Great  Britain,  and  the  agent  for 
France  and  the  continent,-  or  opened  for  free  sale  at  the  iileada, 
it  may  be  interesting  to  know  a  little  of  the  trade  and  of  the 
immense  profits  made  by  the  consignees.  The  shipmenls  to 
this  country  and  England  for  1854,  being  in  round  numbers 
168,000  and  200,000  tons  (those  to  the  continent  not  in- 
eluded),  will  show  the  great  intereat  the  consignees  have  in 
oontinuing  things  as  they  are,  and  the  necessity  of  our  dtisens 
and  the  English  exerting  themselves  to  open  tlie  trade  to  the 
public  :— 

SOLD  IN  TBB  8TATX8  IN  1854. 

doUs. 
16S,000  tons  at  55  d.,  8.965.000  d. ;  com.  5  per  cent.  448,250 
„      f^ht  20  d.,  8,260,000  d. ;  com.  2^     „  81,500 

The  eonaigneea  get  this  on  all  charters,  no  matter 
how  many  ahip-brokers  are  interested  in  the 
other  half. 
Estimating  163  vessels  as  loaded,  and  that  8.000  ds. 
were  dnwu  for  disbursement,  the  profits  on  ad- 
vancea  of  Peruvian  dollars,  worth  about  75  c 126,000 


654,750 


Messrs.  A.  Gibbs  and  Son,  in  proportion,  would 

amount  to 818,000 

There   are   other   commiseiona   on    advances, 
storage,  &c 

Memorials  had  been  prceented  by  the  Britiah  landowMft, 
fsrmers,  shipowners,  and  merchants  to  the  government,  to  use 
their  influence  to  have  the  monopoly  so  injurious  to  the  puhlie 
Mod  done  away  with;  but  hitherto  their  exertions  with  the 
remvisn  government  have  been  unsuccessful.  However, 
there  is  now  a  hope,  as  the  Peruvians  think  a  diange  ought  to 
be  Bsade.  The  miniaters  of  both  oonntriea  should  render 
their  assistance  for  so  desirable  an  object. 

Though  freighte  have  fsUen  eonaiderably  smoe  1864»tht 
price  of  guano  baa  been  raiaed  firom  65  dole,  to  62  dols. 

When  at  the  Chincha  Islands  a  few'years  ago,  Mr.  Slits  bad 
the  contract  for  shipping,  at  nearly  a  dollar  over  the  tender  of 
Mr.  Uoyd,  though  backed  with  good  security.  This  would  be 
a  charge  extra  of  400.000  dols.  a-year  to  the  farmers,  esti- 
mating the  annual  shipments  at  that  amount.  The  vessels 
were  then  delayed  a  month,  by  having  to  enter  and  clear  at 
Callao. 

In  1851  the  price  of  guano,  with  higher  fireighta  than  at 
preeent,  waa  45  dole.  This  year  the  English  agents  attempted 
to  raise  the  price  to  70  dols.,  being  8  dols.  over  the  rates  here, 
though  the  charges  were  the  ssme ;  but  it  failed,  owing  to  the 
Mark  Lane  Express  calling  the  attention  of  the  farmers  and 
the  trade  to  its  irjustice.  500,000  tons  could  be  annually 
shipped  from  the  isUnds,  which  st  20  dols.  would  give  a 
revenue  to  Peru  of  10,000.000  dols.  (levs  the  shippiog  charges), 
and  with  20  dols.  freight  would  make  guano  itand  40  dols. 
afloat,  instead  of  60  dola.,  as  uodcr  present  msnagement. 

This  is  a  question  of  importance  to  the  fanners  of  the  worlds 
—Hunt's  (American)  Merchants'  Magsiine. 
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THE    CULTURE    OF    SHEEP. 
A  LECTURE   BY  MR.   ROBT.  SMITH,  OP  BMMETTS  GRANGE,  SOUTH  MOLTON,  DEVON. 


On  Monday  efcning,  Feb.  22,  a  lectara  wu  ddi?ered  hj  Mr. 
Robert  Smith,  of  Emmett's  Grange,  South  Moltoo,  Devon,  in 
Che  new  kctore-theatie  of  the  South  Kenaington  Mntcum,  on 
"The  Culture  of  Sheep,"  being  the  laat  of  a  aeriea  of  lix  ad- 
dreaaea  to  irorldng-nien,  and  intended  to  explain  the  eoHeetiona 
of  the  animal  kbgdom  in  the  museum.  The  attendance  vu 
very  large,  there  being  at  leaat  500  persons  preseot  The  lec- 
turer produced  a  great  number  of  pictorial  sketches  of  the 
Taiious  breeds  of  sheep,  English  and  foreign,  which  added  ma- 
terially to  the  intereat  of  the  lecture;  they  being  frequently 
lefBrred  to  in  eluddation  of  the  subject. 

After  some  introductory  obserrationa— >in  which  Mr.  Smith 
spoke  of  tbe  advantages  offered  to  working  men  in  that  institu- 
tion, andobaerred  incidentally  that  in  going  over  the  museum  he 
had  found  that  the  collection  of  apecimena  relative  to  the  culture 
of  aheep  was  incomplete,  and  that  he  would  do  what  be  could  to 
supply  tbe  delieiendes — the  lecturer  proceeded  to  bring  before 
the  audience  the  subject  of  his  lecture.    The  culture  of  sheep 
was,  he  said,  a  branch  of  their  rural  and  national  economy 
which  had  not  as  yet  received  that  degree  of  public  attention 
which  was  due  to  it.    Aa  a  rural  occupation  it  was  the  founda- 
tion of  all  good  husbandry,  and  in  a  national  point  of  view 
th^  looked  to  it  aa  a  means  of  emplojment  for  thousands  of 
their  artisans,  and  as  an  important  source  of  food  and  raiment 
for  an  increatiag  population.    They  found  from  history  that 
aheep  had  existed  at  the  earliest  periods  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe^  from  Iceland  to  the  regions  of  the  torrid  sone;  but 
they  had  been  most  cultivated  in  Europe— especially  in  Ger- 
many, Spain,  and  Great  Brita-n ;  and  not  only  had  the  culti- 
vation of  aheep  in  this  country  recently  outstripped  that  of 
•very  other  country,  but  they  were  daily  witnessing  a  new  and 
important  auxiliary  in  tbe  culture  of  sheep  in  the  British 
colonies.    As  he  had  already  intimated,  sheep  were  found  in 
•very  quarter  of  the  globe.    Thua  they  were  to  be  met  with 
in  every  variety  of  climate,  adapting  themselves  to  tbe  vicissi- 
tudes of  heat  and  cold.    In  each  country  they  were  cultivated 
according  to  the  wanta  and  tastes  of  the  people,  whether  for 
food,  clothing,  or  the  uses  of  commerce;  but  when  left  to 
themaelvee,  under  the  operation  of  Nature's  laws,  th^  repre- 
■ented  every  form  of  carcase  and  dotbing  whidi  corresponded 
to  or  fitted  them  for  the  particular  climate  and  country  in 
whidi  they  existed.    Sheep  when  in  a  wild  state  preferred  to 
range  at  large  on  open  plaint,  and  displayed  considerable  sa- 
gacity in  the  aelection  of  their  food.    They  herded  together  in 
email  flocks,  and  were  in  general  active,  swift  of  foot,  and 
easily  frightened  by  dogs  or  men.    When  completely  domesti- 
cated, the  sheep  appeared  aa  stupid  aa  it  waa  harmlesa ;  but 
when  left  to  depend  upon  itself  for  food  and  protection,  it  ex- 
hibited a  more  decided  character.    Under  such  dreumstances 
n  ram  had  been  seen  to  attack  and  beat-off  a  formidable  dog. 
On  the  approach  of  storms  they  retired  for  shelter  to  the  spot 
whidi  they  knew  from  experience  to  be  most  adapted  to  afford 
it.  Of  all  the  domesticated  animals  of  Great  Britain,  the  sheep 
waa  of  the  greatest  conscqaence  both  to  the  farmer  and  to  the 
nation — ^to  the  farmer,  because  it  was  raised  with  ease  and  in 
aituationa  where  other  animals  coald  not  exist,  and  generally 
made  a  better  return  for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food 
9onfumci  than  any  other  aDimsl ;  to  the  nsUon,  because  it 


supplied  a  staple  artide  of  food  and-  raiment,  and  at  the  i 
time  afforded  emplt^ment  to  an  immcBae  number  of  artisana. 
The  culture  of  ftrat-rate  aheep  waa  a  *<science  blended  with 
practice ;"  and  conaequently  a  proper  knowledge  of  Nature'a 
laws,  more  especially  as  regarded  the  effect  of  dimate  and 
situation  on  their  character,  had  led  to  important  improve- 
■Muts  in  thdr  form,  quality  of  flesh,  and  general  management. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  sheep  of  the  present  day 
were,  in  fact,  the  production  of  man's  skill  and  enterprise  in 
their  propagation  from  their  original  wild  state.    From  this  it 
might  be  inferred  that  were  tbe  brecdera  to  rdax   their 
cxertiona,  leaving  the  animal  again  to  Nature's  course,  the 
various  flocks  would  soon  degenerate.    Lrt  them  fancy  for  a 
moment  such  a  state  of  thinga.    VHiere  then  would  be  the 
advance  of  commerce  or  the  increasing  production  of  oMat  for 
an  inereasiog  population  ?    Happily  for  the  Englith  natioo, 
however,  there  was  no  cause  to  fear  that  this  picture  would 
ever  become  a  reality.    In  every  point  of  view  ^  the  culture 
of  sheep"  deserved  to  be  esteemed  one  of  tbe    priodpal 
branches  of  rural  economy,  and  claimed  the  attention  of  the 
artisan,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  State.    Now  he  must  con* 
fees  at  the  outset  that  he  was  not  so  Csmiliar  with  foreign 
breeds  of  sheep  aa  he  wu  with  English  breeds;  and  therefore 
on  that  part  of  the  subject  he  must  call  in  the  assistance  of  a 
very  able  work  by  Mr.  Youatt.    He  should  afterwards  speak  of 
what  he  himsdf  was  familiar  with.  The  sheep  which  was  handed 
down  to  us  from  time  immemorial  was  a  homed  sheep.    [The 
lecturer  here  referred  to  a  picture  of  the  original  breed.] 
Aa  he  had  before  intimited,  sheep  were  transformed  in  the 
process  of  propagation,  by  means  of  certain  rules  which  were 
known  to  the  breeders,  and  that  the  original  breed  ahould 
have  been  transformed  into  the  sheep  of  the  preeeat  d^ 
[pointing  to  spedmens  of  the  latter],  showed  how  great  an 
art  waa  the  culture  of  sheep.   He  wu  indebted  to  Mr.  Davii^ 
the  Queen's  artist,  of  Church-street,  Chdsea,  for  thepaintinga 
and  pictorial  spedmens  before  them ;  and  when  he  told  them 
that  gentleman  had  executed  the  whole  ef  the  sketehee 
11  o'dock  that  morning,  they  murt  fed  he  had  lost  no 
After  referring  to  a  repreaentation  of  the  Ruaaian 
sheep,  the  Wallachian  sheep,  and  the  fat-mmped  sheep,  u 
affording  illustrations  of  the  original  breed,  and  also  to  a  pietnse 
of  a  black-faced  Scotch  sheep  for  the  same  purpose,  be  alluded 
to  the  fat-tailed  aheep  of  the  Cape,  and  remarked,  in  paasing, 
that  the  tail  of  this  sheep  wu  esteemed  so  great  a  luxury  in 
its  native  country,  that  it  often  add  for  more  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  carcass.    He  then  mentioned  the  Cyprus  sheep,  known 
by  its  spird  horns,  and  the  Moufflon  sheep,  which  inhabited 
Iceland,  and  resembled  our  deer.    There  were  also  the  Asiatie 
argalia,  the   American  argali,  and    more   particnlarly   the 
Merino  sheep,  of  which  he  would  speak  at  a  future  period  of 
the  lecture.    Before  he  proceeded  any  further,  he  said,  be 
ought  to  remark  that  the  flne-wooUed  sheep  were  produced  in 
dry  warm  countries,  while  rtrong-coated  sheep  were  prodooed 
in  wet  cold  countries;  tbe  coat  being,  in  fact,  adapted  to  the 
dimate.     From  thia  it  followed,  that  if  the  ffnest-woollcd 
aniosals  were  introduced  into  this  country,  they  would  die 
away ;  while  aheep  of  the  opposite  description  might  be  ex- 
pected to  thrire.   After  illurtrating  and  explaining  tbe  fordgn 
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biMd*,  their  loeiHtiM  and  habits  (whieh  vm  an  intereitiog 
park  qI  th«  lactiirt),  he  would  not  trouble  the  andienee  with 
•07  flurther  remarks  od  foreign  sheep,  bnt  would  proceed  to 
■peak  of  their  own  sheep.    Of  course  England  in  the  earlieet 
periods  of  her  history  resembled  all  other  countries  under 
rimilsr  drenmstanoes.     There  was  nothing  but  bleak  hills 
widrsined  plains,  and  wild  commons ;  and  over  these  uneulti- 
▼ated  lands  were  found  no  animals  but  such   as  were   in 
a   oorresponding  oonditioii.     But   in  the  course   of  time 
desolation  gafe  way  to  improrement ;  the  hills  and  plains  were 
ealtivated,  drainage  was   to   a  certain  extent  cflbcted,  and 
with  the  improf  ement  of  agriculture  there  was  a  corresponding 
improTement  in  the  breeds  of  sheep.    He  would  first  speak  o^ 
the  native  homed  sheep  as  originally  known  in  this  couutry. 
Thatpieture  [pointing  to  one]  represented  the  old  blsok-faosd 
mountain  sheep  of  Yorkshire.    That  animal  had  disappeared 
before  the  plough,  and  the  fumers  of  that  part  of  England  had 
placed  on  their  lands  a  much  better  kind  of  animals.    There, 
again  [pointing  to  another  sperimen],  wu  the  Dorset  bng- 
wooUed  homed  sheep.    Genoally  speaking,  all  the  inferior 
breeds  had  given  way  to  the  better  breeds ;  but  here  was  an 
exoq»l»on«-the  Dorset  sheep  remaioed,  and  the  reason  of  this 
was  that  the  lambs  were  produced  two  or  three  months  earlier 
by  that  breed  of  sheep  than  by  any  other.    The  inferior  Dorset 
aheep  were  preserred  in  order  that  the  luxurious  might  have 
lamb  out  of  season  (laughter).    They  had  no  doubt  aU  heard 
a  great  deal  about  the  Welsh  sheep  [pointing  to  a  sketch  of 
this  breed] ;  those  sheep  were  fed  on  the  waste  hills  of  the 
Principality.   If  the  hills  could  be  cultivated,  there  would  be  a 
proportionate  improvement  in  the  breed  of  sheep ;  but  as  there 
appeared  little  prospect  of  that,  the  animal  would  no  doubt  con- 
tinue in  its  present  condition,  and  he  need  scarcely  say  that  (he 
Welsh  sheep  were  altogether  a  naked  lot  (laughter).    He  now 
eame  to  the  Old  Norfolks,  the  sheep  improved  by  the  Iste  Lord 
Leicester,  better  known  in  those  days  as  Mr.  Coke.    When 
Lord  Leicester  first  began  his  career  as  an  agriculturist,  in 
Norfolk,  he  found  nothing  but  sandy  downs  and  a  race  of 
hardy  and  inferior  sheep ;  but  now  the  sandy  downs  had  be- 
come fertile  fields,  and  there  was  no  part  of  the  country  which 
exhibited  greater  improvement,  whether  as  regarded  the  culti- 
vation of  the  land  or  the  breeding  of  sheep.    The  sheep  of 
which  he  had    spoken  had  now  disappeared,  having  been 
supplanted  by  the  improved  South  Down  of  Sussex.    Then 
as  to  the  horned  sheep.    These  were  peculiar  to  the  dry 
lands  of  England,  it  being  on  the  moist  pasture  of  the 
country  that  that  description  of  animal  did  best.    If  the 
cultivator  could  get  enough  within  five  or  six  years  from 
the  wool  and  the  price  which  he  ultimately  obtained  for  the 
carcase  of  his  "  old  mountain  wether,**  he  was  generally 
satisfied.    He  had  now  to  refer  to  what  were  once  the 
nmrshy  districts  of  England,  but  which  wcro  now  reckoned 
among  the  most  fertile  agricaltural  and  grazing  districts  of 
the  country:   he  referred  especially  to  the  Lincolnshire 
marshes.    That  county  might  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
best  pasture  districts  in  the  kingdom.    The  sheep  there 
were  exposed  to  the  eastern  winds,  as  they  fed  on  the  low 
grass  lands;  and  consequently  the  animals  which  were 
most  adapted  for  that  district  were  robust  animals — animals 
which  had  a  large  amonnt  of  bone  and  fleece.    He  was  able 
to  speak  on  this  subject  with  the  greater  confidence,  because 
Lincobshire  happened  to  be  his  native  county,  and  he 
resided  there  for  a  considerable  portion  of  his  life.    The 
old  Tees- Water  sheep  was  almost  a  fac-similc  of  the  Lin- 
colnshire sheep.    [The  pictures  of  both  were  referred  to  in 
support  of  this  statement.]    There  [pointing  to  a  picture  of 
ft  group  of  sheep]  was  a  reprcseutntion  of  the  Merino. 


It  was  a  sketch  made  by  Mr.  Davis,  of  some  Merino 
sheep  which  were  introduced  into  England  by  George 
the  Third,  vrith  a  view  to  their  propagation.  Notwith- 
standing the  king*s  patronage,  the  fisnners  of  the  day 
would  not  have  these  foreign  sheep  thrast  upon  them  ; 
the  carcase  not  being  one  that  would  pay,  and  almost  the 
sole  use  of  the  animal  being  the  production  of  fine  wool,  to 
be  mixed  with  the  coarser  wools.  There  was  a  £so-simile 
of  this  breed  of  sheep  on  Exmoor  Forest;  and  this  suggested 
to  him  that  though  the  Spaniard  had  propagated  this 
animal  chiefly  for  his  wool,  it  might  have  come  originally 
from  the  mountain.  The  Merino  was  a  very  hardy  animal, 
its  wool  was  remarkably  thick  and  fine,  and  it  was  alto- 
gether a  very  respectable  sheep  (laugh ter).  It  had  occurred 
to  him  that  the  Exmoor  sheep  might  be  mixed  with  the 
Merino  to  advantage;  notthat  Engluh  fiumers  would  consent 
to  admit  the  Merino  in  order  to  improve  their  own  sheep;  but 
he  thought  their  sheep  would  improve  the  Merino,  by  giving 
them  more  lean  meat  and  length  of  wooL  There  [pointing 
to  a  picture]  was  a  brown  animal  called  "  the  Syrian  sheep," 
whieh  was  a  sort  of  Cape  sheep  with  a  long  tail.  This  re- 
minded him  of  a  very  interesting  bet,  namely,  that  the  sheep 
of  the  earliest  ages,  besides  being  homed,  were  in  many  cases 
coloured.  In  trsdng  the  records  of  history,  relating  to  this 
subject,  he  found  mention  made  of  black  sheep,  brown  sheep, 
speckled  sheep,  mottled  sheep,  and  so  on.  So  also  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  agriculturists  sometimes  saw  among  their  flocks  black 
sheep,  grey-fsced  sheep,  grey-lagged  ftheep;  while  thero 
wss  also  an  occauonal  appearance  of  horns.  Now  he  felt 
that  he  had  not  said  enough  about  the  Merino  sheep.  The 
Spaniards  and  the  Germans  had  propsgated  the  Merino  on 
account  of  the  fineness  of  its  wool.  It  is  this  kind  of  sheep 
that  has  been  found  to  be  most  suitable  for  our  Austra- 
lian colonies.  The  Southdown  sheep  had  been  tried  there, 
bnt  had  not  been  found  to  answer  so  well,  because  it  was,  in 
fact,  a  wild  mountain  sheep.  In  Australia,  land  being  for  the 
moat  part  of  little  value,  and  rents  merely  nominal,  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  sheep  were  kept  ranging  over  vast  tracts  of 
country ;  and  up  to  a  recent  period,  if  the  shearing  from  time 
to  time  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  the  grower,  he  was  amply 
repaid.  Since  the  discovery  of  the  gold  diggings,  however,  and 
the  vut  increase  of  population,  there  had,  of  course,  been 
people  to  feed  as  well  as  fine  wools  to  be  produced.  In  fact 
the  people  of  Australia  had  already  found  thessselves  rather  in 
a  dilemma  for  want  of  mutton ;  and  it  might  be  worthy  of 
consideration  whether  it  would  not  pay  some  Australian  agri- 
culturists to  come  over  hen,  and  pay  him  (the  lecturer)  a  good 
price  for  specimens  of  his  mountain  Exmoor  sheep  (laughter.) 
Now  among  the  old  English  breeds  that  remain,  there  was  the 
Dorset  sheep,  which  was  preserved,  as  he  had  stated,  00  account 
of  the  early  lamb;  the  Welsh  sheep,  which  did  not 
appear  at  all  likely  to  be  improved;  and  the  Scotch 
black-faced  Sheep.  This  last  sheep  resembled  the  Rus- 
sian sheep,  and  belonged,  no  doubt,  to  the  same 
family.  It  was  a  very  useful  animal,  chiefly  for  this 
reasjn  that  it  lived  and  throve  whero  no  other  breed  of  sheep 
could  do  so^  Then  there  was  the  Exmoor  sheep,  whieh  he 
begged  to  say  had  not  disappeared  (laughter),  but,  on  the 
contrary,  was  as  thriving  as  ever.  Next  there  was  the  old 
Scotch  white-faced  horn,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  improve- 
ment of  the  black-faced  sheep,  and  the  very  rapid  march  of  the 
Cheriot  sheep,  was  altogether  out  of  date.  Then  there  were 
the  old  Ryelands,  natives  of  Worcestershire,  Herefordshire, 
Sec.  On  this  subject  he  remarked,  that  it  was  not  unlikely 
that  the  late  Mr.  Bskewell  received  considerable  aid  from 
the  Kyeland  sheep.    Mr.  Bakewell  never  explained  to  Eng- 
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lish  breeden  the  ooune  wkkh  he  punned,  as  thej  conM 
bare  wished  him  to  do,  by  leafing  as  a  legacy  to  Aitore  geae- 
ratioiia  the  deseriptife  art  of  produeiog  tadi  a  newly  estab- 
lished breed  as  hit  Leiceeters.  He  thought  he  obtsiaed  them 
originally  from  the  Byelands  sheep.  In  Ihct  [pointing  to  pic- 
torial sketefaes  of  Ryeland  and  Leieester  sheep]  there  we  hare 
the  portrait  of  a  Ryeland  ewe,  and  another  of  a  Leieester,  as 
first  improved  by  Mr.  Bakewell.  I  must  say,  I  think  them  to 
alike,  that  I  wu  about  to  say  I  see  no  diflisrenoe.  A  repre- 
sentation of  one  of  lir.  BakeweU's  sort  of  sheep  was  gi?en 
in  the  Farmerif  MagMvne^  published  by  Messrs.  Rogerson 
and  TuxfSord,  of  the  Strand.  Many  breeders  thought  that 
animal— «  ram  bred  by  Mr.  loskip— an  exceedingly  good 
one,  and  many  Tenturcd  to  assert  that  there  nerer  was  so 
good  an  animal  before,  and  nerer  would  besogoodaone  again. 
Mr.  Bakewell  produced  a  particular  kind  of  animal^an  ani- 
msl  suited  to  his  own  particular  taste.  At  the  outset  he  bred 
his  sheep  for  form  and  symmetry,  quality  of  flesh,  fineness  of 
wool,  but  regardless  of  weight.  After  a  fsw  years,  when  he 
had  arriTad  at  a  certain  state  of  cultiTation,  howcTer  much  he 
Bright  be  admired  by  his  friends  the  Leicester  breeders,  there 
were  others  who  did  not  Tiew  tiie  matter  in  the  same  light. 
These  persons  did  not  feel  that  the  head  required  to  be  made 
smart,  or  the  wool  fine,  or  the  bone  less ;  they  therefore  re- 
listed the  new  theories,  and,  as  is  stated  by  Mr.  Touatt  in  his 
book,  Mr.  Bakewell  was  at  first  unsnocessfbl  in  the  letting  his 
iheep  ;  but  in  after  years  it  happened  that  men's  minds  began 
to  change :  lest  the  whole  cultivation  should  be  monopolised  by 
that  gentleman,  a  society  consisting  of  eight  breeders  was 
formed  to  obtain  the  first  pick  of  his  flock.  In  the  fall  of 
the  year  each  of  these  gentlemen  selected  a  male  animal,  so 
that  Mr.  BakeweU's  sheep  were  distributed  as  it  were  ofer  the 
country.  There  was  another  breed  of  sheep  which  he  had  not 
mentiooed,  namely,  the  Romney  Marsh  sheep.  This  was 
a  wild,  bony,  coarse  animal,  and  he  beliered  it  had 
disappeared.  There  was  another  sheep,  of  an  intermediate 
character,  csllcd  the  Devonshire  Nots,  a  variety  between  the 
Ennoor  homed  sheep  and  the  Leicester,  and  a  very  hardy  ani- 
mal. lUs  was  found  among  the  high  hills  of  North  Devon 
and  West  Somerset :  it  was  an  animal  which  was  about  half 
way  between  the  highly-eultivated  sheep  and  the  mountain 
races,  and,  occupying  an  intermediate  position,  wu  exceedingly 
useful  in  certain  districts  of  the  country.  He  now  came  to 
the  short-woolled  sheep.  A  black-fheed  short-wooUed  sheep 
was  found  scattered  over  a  great  many  of  the  southern  coun- 
ties. Here,  for  example  [pointing  to  a  specimen],  was  a  black 
Norfolk  sheep.  This  afforded  an  illnitration  of  what  he  had 
said  before  with  regard  to  the  mfluence  of  climate.  Here  they 
had  changed  the  Old  Norfolk  for  the  Southdown  sheep  in  the 
dry  esstem  counties  of  England.  Then  they  had  the  South- 
down on  the  dry  southern  soils,  and  distributed  over  many 
intermediate  spaces  of  dry  and  healthy  sheep-lands — which  the 
lecturer  explsined,  gronndbg  every  argument  upon  climate 
and  improved  cultivation.  The  Leicesters  inhabit  the  midland 
counties  and  intermediate  lands  between  the  extreme  dry  and 
extreme  moist  climates  of  our  island,  the  long-woolled  sheep 
being  exposed  to  the  colder  aspects,  where  the  short  wool  or 
pure  Leicester  could  not  exist.  The  localities  and  habits  of 
the  several  breeds  were  then  enumerated  by  reference  to  a  map 
of  England  and  Wales,  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  autho- 
ritiea  of  the  Institution  for  the  purpose  of  ilhistratfaig  the  lec- 
ture. In  turning  to  Scotland,  he  would  remark  that  such  wss 
the  efl'ect  of  altitude  that  he  would  illustrate  it  in  this  way,  by 
reference  to  a  hilly  district :  for  instance,  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  was  to  be  found  the  cultivated  Leicesters,  then  the  mixed 
Leieester  and  Cheviof,  a  stage  forther  up  they  found  the  Che- 


viot sheep,  then  the  mixed  blsek-ftced  and  Cheviot  cross,  and 
next  wa  find  the  black-Csced  ewe,  and  lastly  the  UadL-feeed 
wethen,  which  it  wss  said  no  weather  could  destroy,  unless 
blown  over  by  a  tempestuous  gale  (laughter).  Tracing  the 
course  of  the  diffiBrent  breeds  on  the  map,  he  observed  that 
they  had  here  long-wools,  middle-wools,  and  short-wools.  The 
loDg-woob  were  to  be  found  in  Lincolnshire,  Yorkshire^  Keat, 
the  Cotswold-hills,  and  some  parts  of  the  midland  counties; 
the  middle- wools  were  to  be  found  in  Dorsetshire,  Devonshire, 
Leicester,  Rutland,  Nottingham,  Ac;  while  among  the 
short-wools  were  the  very  popular  Southdowns,  West 
Country-downs,  Norfolk-downs,  HampBhir&downs,  and 
Shropshires.  The  latter  breed,  he  might  obecrv?,  had 
come  very  rapidly  into  pubKe  favour,  and  he  must  confess 
that  as  an  old  breeder  he  was  astonished  to  find  them  cultiva- 
ted to  so  high  a  pitch,  and  carrying  off,  as  they  had  done, 
prises  at  our  national  shows.  In  like  manner  (and  this  is 
extremely  interesting)  there  was  now  a  new  breed  of  sheep, 
called  the  Oxford  Dowm.  Thus,  it  would  be  observed,  were 
agriculturists  in  various  districts  endeavouring  to  propagate 
sheep  which  were  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  climate  and  situa- 
tions of  their  several  districts.  This  was  very  important  as 
bearing  on  the  state  of  the  sheep  culture  at  the  present  day. 
The  truth  was  that  there  had  been  eminent  breeders  of  sheep  as 
wdl  as  eminent  men  in  other  departments  of  industry ;  we 
have  had  our  EUman,  Orantham,  Bakewell,  C<^ings,  Culley, 
the  late  Duke  of  Bedford,  Lord  Spencer,  Lord  Leicester,  &&, 
of  the  pait  age,  who  did  their  duty  in  thus  handing  down  to 
us  our  present  established  breeds— breeds  that  have  been  cul- 
tivated f^om  these  indtgenuous  and  mountain  races  here  [point- 
ing to  the  pictorial  sketches].  This  stage  of  improvemeat 
was  received  by  men  of  the  present  generation,  who  have 
succeeded  to  admiration  in  carrying  on  this  great  work  of  art 
by  propagation.  Our  country  stands  indebted  to  such  men  as 
Jonas  Webb,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Overman,  Sainsbury, 
Rigden,  Grantham,  &c,  for  cultivating  the  South  Down  ;  to 
Sandy,  Pawlett,  CresweD,  Tamer,  Spencer,  and  others  for  the 
Leicesters ;  while  the  long-wools  have  been  remodelled  by  Uie 
Clarkes,  Kirkhams,  CassweUs,  Richardsons,  Brices,  &e.,  in 
Lincolnshire ;  and  by  Large,  Hewer,  Gsrne,  Wells,  Handy, 
Brown,  and  Ruck,  on  the  Cotswold  and  neighbouring 
hnis.  There  are  many  other  breeders  who  had  long  directed 
special  attention  to  the  improvement  of  their  breeds  of  sheep ; 
and,  looking  at  the  transformations  which  had  been  effected, 
[here  the  lecturer  pointed  to  the  original  and  the  improved 
breeds  represented  in  the  pictures], he  must  say,  that  if  cre^ 
was  due  to  improvers  in  other  departments  of  art  and  of  in- 
dustry, equal  credit  was  due  to  the  breeders  of  sheep  for  the 
ingenuity  and  talent  whidi  they  had  displayed  in  their  voea* 
tion  (cheers).  Much  of  the  improvement  wu  due  to  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,  which  had  offered  prises  for  the 
best  specimens  of  sheep.  But  let  it  be  remembered,  that 
Mr.  EUman  took  in  hand  the  improvement  of  the  South 
Downs  about  a  hundred  years  ago ;  and  Lord  Leicester,  Mr. 
Bskewdl,  and  some  few  others,  achieved  immense  success  befDre 
numbers  were  at  all  aware  what  they  were  doing.  Tfaia,  of 
course,  had  a  dote  bearing  on  the  production  of  the  estab- 
lished breeds  of  the  present  day,  earty  corrections  being  thus 
eariy  stamped  by  their  msles.  It  most  not  be  sopposed  that 
the  race  of  attempted  improvement  was  all  sunshine.  He 
could  give  the  names  of  a  dosen  or  perhaps  twenty  breeders 
who  had  not  succeeded,  especislly  in  the  breeding  of  rams.  It 
was  no  easy  matter  to  blend  science  with  practice.  He  bad 
already  mentioned  the  fsilure  of  the  attempt  made  by  George 
the  Third  to  introduce  merino  sheep  into  this  country ;  and 
he  had  recently  learned,  from  the  published  report  of  an 
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Auttralian  africoltoral  hadj,  that  its  Bheep-breeding  opera- 
tions had  proved  by  no  means  satisfactory.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  speak  more  particularly  of  the  breeding  of  sheep. 
Adverting  to  what  he  had  said  abont  the  early  lambing  of 
the  Dorset  sheep,  he  remarked  that  lambs  werb  dropped 
according  to  the  uses  and  requirements  of  the  several 
counties,  as  regards  climate,  food,  and  after-management  to 
be  pursued  for  realizing  in  the  markets,  and  st  what  age 
they  were  to  be  sold.  The  mountain  races,  of  course,  did 
not  drop  their  lambs  until  the  cold  season  was  gone  by,  so 
that  the  lambs  could  eat  the  early  grasses  as  they  first 
sprang  tip.  He  had  not  yet  referred  to  the  Cotswold  sheep, 
which  was  a  magnificent  animal  [Pointing  to  a  portrait,  he 
said,  That  is  a  draught  of  a  Cotswold  ram,  belongbg  to  Mr. 
Lane,  which  took  the  first  prise  at  the  Lewes  Meeting] . 
After  giving  some  local  details  of  this  breed,  he  stated  that 
the  lambing  of  this  sheep  occurred  abont  March ;  so  also 
did  that  of  the  Leicester  sheep ;  but  he  might  say  again 
that  the  period  generally  depends  on  situation,  climate,  an^ 
the  supply  of  food.  One  important  £M;t  was,  that  at  the 
present  time  sheep  were,  in  some  of  the  best  districts,  sen 
to  market  at  the  early  age  of  twelve,  fifteen,  or  eighteen 
months.  Formerly,  scarcely  any  sheep  were  sent  under 
three  or  four  years  of  age ;  and  therefore  the  public  had  to 
wait  for  their  mutton  (laughter).  The  truth  was  that  in 
many  grazing  counties  it  was  formerly,  and  even  now, 
difficult  to  provide  food  for  fattening  them  in  the  winter 
season :  hence,  the  former  fod  his  sheep  on  the  richest  pas- 
tures he  could  give  them  during  the  summer  months,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  able  to  send  them  early  to  market 
-In  the  autumn.  Another  very  important  matter  in  relation 
to  the  culture  of  sheep  was  warmth.  He  had  before  re- 
ferred to  this,  in  effect,  in  speaking  of  climate ;  but  the 
subject  of  warmth  was  bo  important  as  to  require  special 
mention.  On  this  point,  he  would  read  an  extract  from  a 
lecture  which  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Lyon  Playfoir  before 
the  members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  in  the  year 
1842,  the  subject  of  the  lecture  being,  **  The  application 
of  physiology  to  the  rearing  and  breeding  of'  cattle.** 
He  BstMt  eonfiss  that,  ss  a  farsMr  snd  breeder,  he  listened  to 
that  lecture  at  the  time,  as  no  doubt  many  others  did,  with  a 
predisposition  to  set  down  everything  ss  mere  theory;  but 
subsequent  experience  bad  convinced  him  that  what  the  doctor 
said  was  true.  Dr.  Playfair  set  out  by  saying,  "  It  would  be 
presumptuous  in  any  scieotlAe  man,  however  exsUed  his  rsok 
in  science,  to  endeavour  to  instruct  an  assemblsge  such  as  this, 
or  to  recommend  illustrations  in  the  practice  of  an  art  which  he 
haa  leaned  in  the  ckMet  and  not  in  the  field."  He  must  say  that 
that  was  his  fbeKng  at  the  moment.  ''  But  it  may  be  per- 
mitted," added  the  doctor,  ^  even  to  the  most  humble  culti- 
vator of  science,  to  exsmine  the  practioe  which  you  yourselves 
have  perfected,  and  to  point  out  the  lavs  of  nature  upon  which 
that  practice  dqiends."  Dr.  Pbyfoir  afterwards  went  on  to 
tell  them,  in  rsfard  to  warmth,  that  it  wu  up  to  aeertsia  point 
aaequivaleiit  for  food.  He  said,  ^  The  average  tomperators  of 
tha  bodies  of  em  cattle  is  about  100  degrees,  or  more  than 
40  degrees  higher  than  the  ordinary  tempersture  of  this 
clisurte.  Henoe  there  must  be  some  provision  in  the  animal 
body  to  snstsin  the  heat  whidi  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
performance  of  the  organic  fimetions.  The  air,  being  so  much 
colder  than  the  body,  must^  constantly  withdraw  from  it  heat, 
and  tend  to  lower  its  temperature.  Whence,  then,  comes  the 
fael  for  the  production  of  the  best  ?"  What  the  doctor  ssid 
was,  im  other  words,  that  the  heat  required  by  the  animal's 
body  being  100  degrees,  when  the  temperature  wss  below  that 
the  cxduttgw  were  sgahut  the  animal.    If  the  bodily  beat  was 


only  60,  it  must  be  made  up  to  100  by  fuel.  What  fuel  P 
Why  food.  Surely,  then,  breeders  ought,  for  the  sake  of 
economy,  to  keep  up  the  animal  best.  The  doctor  quoted 
Liebig  in  confirmation  of  his  views.  "  Were  we,"  said  Liebig, 
*'  to  go  naked  like  certain  savage  tribes,  or  if  in  huntmg  and 
llshing  we  wers  exposed  to  the  ssme  degree  of  cold  as  the 
Bamoyedes,  we  should  be  able  with  ease  to  consume  ten  pounds 
of  flesh,  and  perhaps  a  dosen  of  tallow  candles  into  the  bar- 
gain, as  wsrmly  dad  travellers  have  retated  with  sstonishment 
of  these  people.  We.  should  then  slso  be  able  to  take 
the  same  quantity  of  brandy  or  train-oil  without  bad 
effeets,  because  the  osrbon  and  hydrogen  of  these  sub- 
stances would  only  suffice  to  keep  up  the  equilibrium  between 
the  temperature  of  the  external  air  and  that  of  our  bodies." 
Dr.  Playfair  himself  afterwards  said :  "  llie  only  use  of 
clothes,  in  the  abstract,  is  to  economise  food.  They  assist  in 
retaining  the  heat  of  the  body,  and  render  less  food  or  fuel 
necessary  for  this  purpose."  To  this  he  (the  lecturer)  would 
add  another  iUustration.  If  a  men  who  had  led  an  active  lifo, 
and  had  been  aeeustomed  to  exposure  to  cold,  retired  from 
business,  and  confined  himself  almost  entirely  to  a  warm  room, 
he  would  get  fot,  simply  because  there  would  be  nothing  to 
lower  the  animsl  heat.  After  the  publication  of  Dr.  Plsyfair's 
lecture,  in  1842,  a  prise  wu  offered  by  the  Royal  Agricoltnrsl 
Society  fbr  the  best  essay  on  the  management  of  sheep.  He 
was  himself  fortunate  enough  to  be  the  successful  competitor; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  essay,  which  was  published  in  the  eighth 
volume  of  the  Society's  Transactions,  would  be  found  the  re- 
sults of  twenty  experiments  which  he  tried  in  animal-feedmg, 
whieh  eonfirmed  Dr.  Playftir's  views  in  reference  to  warmth. 
He  would  not  trouble  them  by  entering  into  any  of  the  details 
of  the  experiments,  but  he  would  observe  that  the  experiments 
all  hinged  upon  the  relative  value  of  the  different  kinds  of  food 
which  were  given  to  animals.  For  instance,  there  was  a  com- 
psrison  between  the  common  white  turnip  and  the  swede 
turnip.  They  all  knew  that  the  common  white  turnip  con- 
tsined  a  very  Urge  quantity  of  water.  In  September,  while 
the  sun  was  still  poweifbl,  he  found  that  the  sheep  would 
thrive  very  well  on  a  given  quantity  of  that  vegetable ;  but 
when  the  sun's  rays  had  become  more  oblique,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  wu  considerably  fower, 
so  that  u  the  animsl  inhaled  the  surrounding  air  the 
exchanges  were  sgainst  it,  he  found  that  the  animals 
fed  on  the  white  turnip  made  no  progress;  the  fact  being 
that  such  food  did  nothing  but  just  suffice  to  keep  up  the  ani- 
mal heat  At  this  period,  however,  that  wu  about  Christmu, 
csme  in  the  swede,  which  contained  a  smaller  proportion  of 
water.  Leu  of  this  wu  required  to  keep  up  the  bodily  tem- 
perature, and  with  care  on  the  part  of  the  farmer,  the  animal 
went  on  pretty  well  till  the  spring,  when  there  wu  no  longer 
any  difficulty.  He  might  further  observe,  that  he  put  eight 
sheep  in  summer  into  two  pens,  four  in  eseh  pen,  and  besidu 
giving  them  all  clover,  he  supplied  one  pen  with  a  pint  of 
beana  per  dsy,  and  the  other  with  a  pint  of  peas.  Itmightbe 
supposed  that  there  would  be  little  diffetence  between  the  two 
u  the  resolt  of  this  variation  of  diet ;  whereu  in  fact,  the 
sheep  supplied  with  the  peu  did  very  wdl ;  while  thoee  that 
had  the  beans,  Kkehorsesthat  were  overfed  with  the  ume 
kind  of  food,  soon  exhibited  symptoms  of  infiammation,  the 
beans  being  too  hot  for  the  body  at  that  period  of  the  year. 
▲t  the  conclusion  of  his  esuy  he  said,  "Thus,  after  many 
anxious  reflections  npon  the  'principle*  which  *Beienee' 
hu  dictated,  "practice  "  hu  shown  it  to  be  one  of  greet  ssag- 
nitnde^  and  to  develop  the  mysteriu  of  past  sges  by  pointing 
out  those  elemente  of  the  vegetable  creation  best  adapted  to 
Nature's  laws  under  the  varied  tempersture  of  the  leasons." 
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While  he  edfoeited  wiimth,  he  wu  yery  tin  ixom  ttyiog  that 
animelf  thonld  be  thut  up  in  j^teeet  where  the  ■tmoephere  was 
at  100  degreee*  or  where  there  wai  no  adequate  proviiion  for 
fentilation.  What  he  wtihed  to  point  out  was,  that  warmth 
had  an  important  and  neoeeaarj  connection  with  the  food 
which  wai  given  to  animale.  Hanog  now  laid  enough  with 
regard  to  the  breeding  of  eheep,  he  would  layafewworda 
with  regard  to  sheep  required  aa  food  for  man.  There  wai  no 
other  animal  to  important  in  thia  point  ol  view  ae  the  sheep. 
Mutton  constituted  the  grand  staple  food  of  this  country ;  and 
hence,  as  he  had  before  remarked^  the  improvement  of  the 
breeds  had  a  close  connection  with  the  increase  of 
population.  The  Boyal  Agricultural  Society  and  the 
Bmithfldd  Club  had  both  eierted  themselves  in  the  field  of 
improvement,  by  offering  prises  and  holding  exhibitions 
periodically;  and  great  success  had  attended  their 
efforts.  Similar  exhibitions  had  recently  taken  place 
in  France ;  but  the  result  thus  far  was  that  the  English 
breeders  and  graiiers  who  exhibited  sheep  swept  away  the 
prises,  and,  pocketing  the  money,  walked  away  with  it 
(laughter).  As  regarded  the  distribution  of  the  meat,  some 
prelierred  early  lamb,  and  others  preferred  ssddle  o^  mutton 
with  a  black  foot,  and  had  to  pay  for  the  luxury ;  while 
others,  again,  having  less  money  to  spare,  made  a  different 
choice.  The  whole  thing  was  beautiMly  arranged,  and  the 
culture  harmonised  well  with  the  variety  in  the  public  de- 
mands. Having  been  at  Smitbfield  market  early  on  Monday 
morning,  he  had  observed  that  the  botchers  from  the  Wett 
End  had  the  first  choice  of  the  market ;  then  came  the  pur- 
veyors for  the  mass  of  the  middle  classes ;  and,  last  of  all,  csme 
those  whose  business  lay  chiefly  with  the  working-classes,  and 
who  said  they  must  have  a  great  lot  of  meat  for  their  money 
(laughter).  A  very  remarkable  alteration  had  taken  place  of 
late  years  with  regard  to  the  conveyance  of  sheep  to  market, 
and  the  return  to  the  seller.  When  he  wu  a  lad,  living  iu 
linoolnshire,  his  father's  sheep  and  capital  were  a  fortnight 
wilking  to  the  metropolis,  and  they  each  lost  eight  or  ten 
pounds'  weight  of  meat  on  the  way.  Of  course  no  one  got 
the  meat  that  was  expended  on  the  route— it  was  so  much  ah- 
idute  waste.  Now,  sheep  were  conveyed  from  Lincolnshire 
to  London  in  a  fewhoura^aod  within  thirty  hours  after  they 


left  the  fkrm  the  animals  were  BOt  only  sold,  but  the  fkrmerar 
dealer  had  his  money  for  them,  and  could  thus  employ  it  at 
once.  This  was  a  very  great  improvement ;  in  fact,  one  of 
the  great  Oscilitiea  afforded  by  the  railways.  It  was  not  ne- 
cessary that  he  should  say  anything  with  regard  to  the  dead 
meat  markets,  as  they  were  all  familiar  with  them.  Here, 
again,  however,  was  a  comparatively  new  state  of  things.  Meat 
was  now  brought  from  Scotland  and  other  distant  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  which  did  not  come  formerly ;  and  rapidly  as 
people  from  various  districts  had  located  themselves  in  the 
metropolis,  the  supply  of  meat  had  followed  them  in  the  ssme 
ratio.  The  use  of  artificial  manures  had  a  doee  and  interesting 
connection  with  this  subject.  By  usmg  such  artidee  the  farw 
mer  was  enabled  greatly  to  increase  his  growth  of  turnips,  and 
before  it  was  necesury  for  him  to  pay  for  the  manures,  he 
had  an  ample  return  in  the  extra  quantity  of  sheep  which 
he  was  thus  enabled  to  keep  and  send  to  market.  He  most 
now  conclude.  He  had  told  the  commissioners  that  it  waa 
quite  impossible  for  him,  within  a  single  lecture,  to  exhaust 
the  whole  question  of  the  culture  of  sheep.  The  wool  pro- 
duction he  had  not  yet  touched,  and  he  believed  it  was  to 
be  entered  upon  by  a  gentleman  from  the  North  of  England 
familiar  with  manufitetures,  who  would^take  up  the  subject 
where  he  (Mr.  Smith)  had  left  it.  The  wool  collection  in 
the  museum  was  by  no  means  complete ;  and  as  he  had  be- 
fore intimated,  he  should,  after  his  return  home,  do  every- 
thing that  might  be  in  his  power  to  supply  the  defects. 
The  great  importance  of  sheep,  in  relation  to  their  wool- 
bearing  properties,  was  daily  increasing.  Beyond  our 
own  growth  the  imports  of  wool  from  Australia,  in  1807, 
amounted  to  only  2451bs.;  whereas  in  1855,  the  latert 
period  up  to  which  the  returns  extended,  the  importation 
was  40,810,1 371b8.  In  1833  we  received  from  India 
3,7211b8.,  in  1855  4,594,5201bs.  The  total  imporU  of  wool 
from  all  places,  in  1855,  amounted  to  99,300,44€lba. 

The  lecture  occupied  one  hour  and  three-quarters,  the 
whole  of  which  being  given  from  notes,  made  it  the  more 
interesting  to  the  audience.  The  lecturer  concluded  by 
thanking  the  audience  for  the  patience  with  which  they  had 
listened  to  him,  and  on  retiring  he  was  loudlj  cheered. 


ON    PIGGERIES. 


Swine  are  filthy  animals  in  the  oleaneit  condition  in 
which  they  can  be  kept,  and  emit  an  offensive  smell  that 
if  very  disagreeable  to  other  animals,  as  to  cattle,  with 
which  the  nearest  association  is  placed  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  being  reared  and  fattened.  The  manufactory 
of  pigs  is  best  located  in  a  separate  position  from  the 
farmery,  but  closely  adjoining  it,  as  the  purposes  are 
combined,  and  require  a  juxtaposition  of  utensils  with 
which  to  work  in  unison.  The  site  of  the  farmery,  and 
the  elevation  of  ground,  will  very  much  dispose  the 
arrangements.  The  piggery  may  stand  in  the  front  range 
of  either  wing,  in  a  small  distance  removed,  and  with  an 
open  front  to  the  most  benign  aspect.  The  wails  of  the 
erection  being  low,  the  position  in  front  of  the  farmery 
will  not  much  exclude  the  sun  from  shining  on  the 
farm-yard  behind,  and  a  space  of  twenty  or  thirty 
yards  being  intervened  between  the  piggery  and  the 
front  of  the  farmery,  no  inconvenience  will  happen  from 
the  respective  situations.  Aa  in  all  cases  of  the  kind, 
circumstances  will  direct  the  arrangements. 

The  exterior  shape  of  the  piggery  it  best  in  a  long 


square,  differing  in  a  third  or  fourth  from  the  tme 
equality  of  aides.  The  shortest  sides  are  placed  to  forna 
the  back  part  and  open  front,  the  former  being  divided 
into  a  cooking-house,  and  sheds  for  the  boar  and  brood 
sows ;  the  extent  being  always  proportioned  to  the  size 
of  the  farm,  and  the  number  of  swine  that  can  be  kept. 
An  end  door  in  the  food-house  affords  a  passage  along 
the  front  of  the  breeding  sties,  and  a  ready  access  with 
food  and  litter.  A  front  door  in  the  centre  of  the  home 
leads  along  a  paved  road  between  two  rows  of  feeding 
sties,  in  which  the  bacon  hogs  are  confined,  in  two  to- 
gether, and  provided  with  sty  and  shelter-shed  of  the  area 
of  about  100  square  feet.  A  light  four-wheeled  waggon  of 
thin  iron  carries  the  food  along  the  passage,  and  the  swine 
are  fed  on  the  right  and  left  with  much  convenience 
and  facility.  The  two  rows  of  sties,  and  a  centre  pas- 
sage in  width,  occupy  the  length  of  the  food-house  on 
large  farms;  on  less  extents,  one  row  of  sties  will  be 
placed,  and  an  end-door  will  serve  the  feeding  and 
breeding  departments.  The  front  of  the  breeding  aties 
in  width;  the  short  side  of  the  piggery,  minas  the  lengtli 
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of  the  cooking  hoose,  extends  to  the  open  front  of  the 
whole  erection,  and  forms  a  jard  for  store  pigs,  from  the 
age  of  being  weaned,  till  drawn  into  the  feeding  sties, 
according  to  the  forward  condition.  Shelter  sheds  are 
placed  along  the  side-wall  of  the  store-yard,  and  low  in 
the  roof,  in  order  to  preserve  warmth,  that  is  so  essential 
to  the  welfare  of  swine.  The  yonng  pigs  are  placed  in 
this  yard  immediately  on  being  weuied,  are  fed  for  a 
time  with  wheys  and  milks,  mixed  with  meals,  and 
gradually  entered  into  the  food  of  Tetohes  and  clovers 
dnring  snmmer,  and  raw  potatoes  and  tamips  during 
the  wmter.  Ample  litter  of  straws  and  chaffs  is  supplied 
to  this  yard,  and  the  best  is  the  strawy  litter  f^om  the 
stables,  which  being  warm  In  the  dung  of  the  horse, 
supplies  warmth  to  Uie  pigs  ;  and  being  mixed  with  their 
saponaceous  excrement,  a  manure  of  great  value  is 
formed.  The  refuse  of  the  green  vetches  and  clovers 
adds  to  the  mixture  in  the  varied  composition.  In  this 
yard  is  shown  the  great  value  of  swine,  as  manufacturers 
of  manure.  The  green  food  of  summer,  in  clovers  and 
vetches,  induces  a  large  discharge  of  urine,  which  im- 
pr^nates  and  renders  soluble  the  woody  fibre  of  the 
refused  stems,  and  the  straws  that  are  used  as  litter ; 
the  cold  saponaceous  excrement  is  mixed  with  the 
warm  fleeces  of  the  horse ;  while  the  noses  of  the  animals 
being  constantly  employed  in  searching  for  food  among 
the  litter,  turn  over  and  mix  the  whole  mass  of  sub- 
stances in  a  very  beneficial  manner  for  the  purpose  of  a 
vegetable  compost.  The  yard  must  be  frequently 
covered  with  litter,  and  thinly  and  evenly  spread: 
the  different  substances  must  be  mixed  in  the  layers, 
in  order  to  produce  a  similarity  of  comnosition 
and  condition  in  the  mass  when  it  is  carried  to  the 
manure  heap  in  the  fields,  and  placed  in  the  layers  of 
alternate  qualities.  This  attention  is  necessary  to  every 
preparation  of  manure  in  the  farm-yards— a  levd  sur- 
face, frequent  coverings  with  litter,  thinly  and  evenly 
spread,  and  a  thorough  impregnation  of  evesy  part  with 
the  urinary  moisture  of  the  animals.  If  any  part  is 
seen  to  be  too  dry,  it  must  be  laid  level,  and  covered 
with  moist  substances  ;  if  too  wet,  the  dry  litter  of  the 
stable  must  be  strewed  over  the  place,  and  each  part  of 
every  yard  must  be  thoroughly  treated  with  moisture  in 
the  proper  quantity.  A  regular  attention  will  prevent 
any  deviations  from  this  essential  rule. 

The  season  of  curing  bacon  extends  from  October 
to  the  end  of  March,  and  during  that  time  there  may 
be  preserved  two  fattenings  of  hogs  in  succession.  The 
pigs  in  the  store-yard,  that  are  of  the  proper  age  and 
most  forward  in  condition,  are  placed  in  the  feeding- 
sties,  in  two  together,  by  the  first  of  October,  and  will 
be  ready  in  the  beginning  of  January  :  a  second  lot  is 
drawn  into  the  sties  from  the  store-yard,  and  will  be 
ready  in  March,  which  concludes  the  season  of  curing. 
The  management  after  that  time  is  wholly  in  the  breed- 
ing-sties and  store-yards.  Brood  sows  are  best  re- 
stricted to  two  litters  of  pigs  in  a  year,  and  an 
average  of  eight  in  a  brood  will  afford  a  full  supply  of 
animals  to  be  manufactured.  More  litters  may  be  got 
in  a  year,  but  the  vigour  of  the  pigs  becomes  puny,  and 
the  sow  is  much  exhausted  by  the  severe  employment 
of  suckling.  A  less  frequent  propagation  produces  a 
more  vigorous  progeny ;  and  not  only  in  swine,  but  in 
every  animal  whatever  ;  and  if  the  system  were  adopted 
pursued,  the  result  might  wholly  reproduce  the  animal 
organisation. 

It  has  been  very  satisfactorily  ascertained  Uiat  swine 
are  benefited  by  cooked  food  in  a  very  large  degree ; 
wftle  other  animals,  as  horses  and  cattle,  show  a  pro- 
motion that  does  not  compensate  the  labour  of  prepara- 
tion. The  physical  oonstitution  of  the  pig,  and  its 
delicate  intestines,  may  account  for  this  differential 
benefit*    Bacon  pigs  are  fed  twice  a-day,  by  break  of 


morning,  and  in  the  early  evening  before  sunset,  with 
cooked  food,  in  steamed  potatoes  mixed  with  meals  of 
any  kind,  moderately  thickened,  and  given  in  a  milk- 
warm  condition.  This  preparation  is  done  in  the  food- 
house  before-mentioned,  which  contains  the  steaming 
apparatus  and  the  meals  in  readiness.  It  is  two  storeys 
high,  and  the  second  floor  is  dry  for  the  meals,  which 
are  kept  there  for  use.  The  daily  allowance  to  the  pigs 
is  ample  to  the  full  satisfaction,  but  none  to  remain  in 
the  troughs  to  become  cold,  and  produce  a  nauseating 
effect.  The  quantity  the  animals  can  daily  oontume  is 
soon  ascertained,  and  regulated  accordingly.  Dnring 
the  last  month  of  fattening,  one  daily  meal  is  given  of 
uncrashed  grains,  as  oats  and  barley,  and  especially  of 
beans,  which  contain  the  tannin  principle,  and  impart 
a  muscular  firmness  to  the  flesh,  and  the  whiteness  that 
so  much  recommends  the  quality  of  the  bacon.  This 
firmness  is  a  chief  point  by  which  the  flesh  is  judged. 

Brood  sows  are  constantly  fed  with  liquid  substances, 
as  milks  and  wheys  mixed  with  meals,  which  promote 
the  secretion  of  milk  for  the  hard  task  of  suckling. 
Dry  food  for  a  time,  after  the  pigs  are  withdrawn,  much 
encourages  the  salacity.  Weaned  pigs  are  treated  for  a 
time  with  warm  gruelB  of  meals  and  milk — thin  and 
warm  at  first,  then  gradually  thickened  and  used  luke- 
warm into  a  cold  condition,  when  the  animal  becomes 
a  gradual  consumer  of  clovers  and  vetches,  and  raw 
f6(^. 

It  is  very  advantageous  that  a  few  small  pigs  from 
weaning  have  the  liberty  of  wandering  over  the  feeding- 
yards  at  pleasure,  and  to  sleep  and  nestle  in  some  chosen 
comer.  A  hole  in  the  lower  part  of  the  gates  lets  the 
animals  in  and  out  the  yards,  in  which  they  eat  the 
crumbles  of  the  turnips,  and  search  for  pickles  of  grain 
among  the  straws  of  litter.  The  surface  of  the  yards  is 
turned  and  tossed  about  by  search  with  the  noses,  and  a 
beneficial  mixture  is  effected  of  the  different  substances. 
Pigs,  in  a  limited  number,  are  brought  forward  in  this 
way  in  a  very  fresh  condition  for  the  feeding  sties,  and 
when  assisted  with  light  grains  laid  on  dry  ground,  the 
full  fattening  is  done  as  well  as  in  fattening  cribs.  The 
meat  may  not  be  so  large  in  quantity,  but  the  quality  is 
superior  both  in  texture  and  firmness. 

The  mode  of  rearing  and  feeding  swine  now  detailed 
may  be  done  on  any  farm  according  to  the  extent,  from 
one  brood-sow  to  four,  which  will  afford  fifteen  to  sixty 
pigs  yearly.  The  intervening  numbers  will  fill  the  dif- 
ferent extents  of  occupation.  Every  method  must  be 
systematic — large  or  small,  the  performance  must  be 
regular  and  orderly,  with  a  constant  adhesion  to  the 
rules  that  are  adopted.  The  buildings  must  be  provided, 
and  the  food  allotted ;  the  care  must  be  bestowed,  and 
the  attention  unceasing.  From  want  of  systematic  regu- 
lations, there  constantly  happens  desultory  and  languid 
performances,  which  fail  to  produce  any  valuable  results, 
and  sink  into  weak  and  unprofitable  establishments. 
Swine  yield  more  flesh  from  the  food  consumed  than  any 
other  fattened  beast :  the  quality  is  very  nutritious :  it 
takes  the  salt  more  readily  than  any  other  flesh,  and, 
from  the  smaller  quantity  required  on  that  account,  the 
cured  article  is  not  so  salt  in  the  use  as  other  flesh  from 
animals.  It  enters  very  largely  into  the  consumption  of 
naval  stores,  and  for  domestic  use  the  flesh  is  very  ex- 
tensively entertained  both  in  a  fresh  and  cured  condi- 
tion. No  other  animal  food  enters  so  largely  into 
general  coniumption ;  yet  In  some  few  cases  only  has 
the  manufactory  of  the  flesh  been  reduced  into  system, 
as  with  sheep  and  cattle — food  is  grudged,  and  attention 
withheld,  and  the  animals  wander  about  the  farmery 
despised  and  unvalued.  No  farm  is  established  without 
an  arrsngement  for  swine,  than  which  no  animal  will 
yield  so  much  flesh  for  the  food  consumed,  or  is  fattened 
with  so  little  cost.  J  .D. 
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THE    USES    OF    A    DEAD    HORSE. 


The  first,  or  iotroductory  lecture  on  the  Commercial 
Products  of  the  Animal  kingdom,  in  course  of 
delivery  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  was 
delivered  by  Professor  R.  Owen,  who  gave  a  resumS 
of  the  economic  uses  of  animals  generally  to  man, 
interspersed  with  much  interesting  information  on 
anatomy  and  physiology,  in  that  pleasant  and  popular 
style  for  which  he  is  characteristic. 

The  second  lecture  was  delivered  on  the  35th  Feb., 
by  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  C.B.,  on  the  use  of  refuse  animal 
matter;  and  it  is  this  address  to  which  we  would  chiefly 
call  attention,  as  affording  much  curious  detail. 
Taking  as  his  text,  the  uses  and  value  of  a  dead  horse, 
the  lecturer  went  over  tlie  whole  range  of  seemingly 
waste  products,  detailing  their  processes  of  re-conver- 
sion, comparative  value,  and  resulting  products; 
thus  proving  that  if  we  but  follow  the  example  of 
Nature,  all  substances,  however  apparently  noxious 
and  useless,  are  re-convertible  into  other  and  very  im- 
portant commercial  products. 

We  shall  confine  ourselves,  in  the  present  instance 
however,  to  his  main  illustration— the  carcase  of  a 
dead  horse. 

What  the  mortality  may  be  of  the  equine  race  in  the 
United  Kingdom  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining. 
Indeed,  we  have  no  correct  data  for  estimating 
very  precisely  even  the  total  number  of  horses  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  We  have  returns  for  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  and  the  agricultural  statistics  for  these 
countries  for  1856,  gives  the  number  at  753,170. 
ThohQ  in  England  and  Wales  must  be  guessed  at. 
Sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago  Mr.  M'Culloch  esti- 
mated the  number  of  horses  in  Great  Britain  at 
1,400,000  to  1,500,000.  Now  this  guess  must  have 
been  somewhat  wide  of  the  mark,  for  there  are  scarcely 
more  than  this  in  the  whole  kingdom  at  the  present 
time,  at  least  judging  from  the  most  careful  calcula- 
tions. 

Three  or  four  years  ago  Mr.  Braithwaite  Poole,  in 
his  **  Statistics  of  British  Commerce,''  took  some  pains 
to  arrive  at  the  true  figures;  and  his  estimate,  based 
upon  parliamentary  returns  and  carefully-conducted 
enquiries,  brought  out  the  nambers  at  about  one 
million  and  a-half,  classified  as  follows : — 

Ptyuig  duty  (of  which  1,530  were  race-horsat)  820,982 

Exempt  from  duty      ."«..,...•  413,028 

Partly  exempt  from  doty 77»827 

Hortea  ia  Ireland        488,908 

Young  horses,  poniei,  '&c.,  &c. — Scotland  and 

Wales       .    .    .    : 200,000 

1,500,745 
Now  this  is  much  below  the  number  at  the  present 
time;  for  in  1847  the  number  of  adult  horses  in  the 
UnitoA  Kingdom  was  given  at  805,458,  of  brood-mares 
4,246,  and  of  horses  used  in  husbandry  900,000 ;  and 
a  parliamentary  retui'n  of  1854  showed  that  there  were 
432,746  horses  paying  duty.  We  have  also,  of  late 
years  been  importing  largely  from  the  continent — 
especially  from  France  and  Belgium.  For  the  four 
years,  ending  with  1856,  we  deceived  18,203  horses 
from  the  Continent. 

With  the  large  trafiic  carried  on  in  the  metropolis 
by  omnibuses,  cabs,  pleasure  horses,  brewers,  carriers, 
travellers,  and  other  draught  animals,  the  numbers  in 
London  must  be  very  considerable.    There  are  at  least 


7,000  public  conveyances  plying  for  hire,  and  the  omni- 
buses alone  employ  about  1 3,000  horses.  The  number  of 
vehicles  passing  along  the  principal  thorough&Tot  in  aa 
ordinary  day  of  twelve  hours,  is  about  126,000. 

Having  dealt  with  the  statistics  of  living  animals,  let 
us  now  look  to  the  commercial  products  of  the  dead 
horse.  From  250  to  300  horses  die  weekly  within  a 
radius  of  five  miles  from  Charing  Cross,  and  the  fieih 
of  these  is  chiefiy  consumed  by  dogs  and  cats  within 
that  area. 

Firstly,  then,  we  have  the  hair,  which  may  weigh 
about  141b.,  and  which  sells  for  8d.  to  Is.  Horse-hair 
we  know  is  applied  to  many  purposes ;  it  is  made  into 
hair-cloth  for  seatings,  coloured  hair  damasks,  hags  for 
crushing  seed  for  the  use  of  the  oil-crusher,  cider- 
makers,  and  others.  A  consumption  of  800  tons  of 
horse-hair  a-year,  of  home  and  foreign  production, 
valued  at  about  £80,000,  shows  the  valua  of  this  one 
item. 

Next  we  have  the  hide,  weighing-HMiy  301bs.,  and 
worth  possibly  8s.,  for  converting,  when  split,  into  the 
finest  Cordova  leather;  or,  in  its  full  thicknees,  for 
covering  the  large  board-room  tables  of  offices,  kc. 

The  tendons  weigh  probably  61bs.,  and  are  converted, 
like  other  animal  tissues,  into  fine  glue,  or  gelatine. 

The  fiesh  will  weigh  about  824lbs.  boiled,  and  may 
be  used  as  meat  for  men,  dogs,  poultry,  Sec, 

Smile  not,  gentle  reader,  at  the  banquet  offered— of 
viands  which  are  just  now  in  high  repute  on  the  con- 
tinent. A  society  of  economists,  naturalists,  and  hardy 
gourmands  in  Paris,  aim  at  the  introduction  of  hone- 
flesh  in  the  category  of  butcher's  meat.  They  set  the 
example  themselves,  and  this  example  is  spreading.  It 
is  argued  that  the  horse  ought  to  contribute  to  the 
nourishment  of  the  human  race,  as  well  as  the  ox,  the 
sheep,  and  the  pig.  That  it  does  so  already  in  our  own 
metropolis  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  shape  of  nominal 
smoked  ''  ox-tongues"  from  Russia,  and  chopped  so- 
called  "  beef"  sausage-meat  in  Westminster,  White- 
chapel  ,  and  other  sub  urban  localities.  Bat  the  penchant 
for  roast  and  boiled  horse-fiesh  has  found  adherenti 
even  here,  and  our  esteemed  contemporary,  the 
*<  Journal  of  Agriculture,"  of  Edinburgh,  has  come 
out  strong  in  a  recent  number  in  its  favour. 

M.  St.  Hilaire,  the  champion  of  this  new  addition  to 
our  food  resources,  reasons  in  this  fashion — 

"  Horseflesh  hat  long  been  regarded  as  of  a  sweetish  dir 
agreeable  tatte,  very  tough,  and  not  to  be  eaten  without  diffl- 
culty.  80  many  differeat  facts  are  opposed  to  this  prcjadiei, 
that  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  its  slight  foundatios. 
The  free  or  wild  horse  is  hunted  as  game  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  where  it  cxists—Asis,  Africa,  and  America— and  for- 
merly, and  perhaps  even  now,  in  Europe.  Ti.e  domestic horie 
itself  is  made  use  of  as  alimentary  as  well  as  aoxiliary— in 
some  casrs  altogether  alimentary — in  Africa,  America,  Asia, 
and  in  some  parts  of  Europe. 

"  Its  flesh  is  relished  by  people  the  most  different  in  their 
msnner  of  life,  and  of  races  the  most  diverse— negro,  Mongol, 
Malay,  American,  Caucasian.  It  was  much  esteemed  np  to 
the  eighth  century  among  the  ancestors  of  some  of  the  greatest 
nations  of  western  Europe,  who  had  it  in  genersl  use,  aod 
gave  it  up  with  regret.  Soldiers  to  whom  it  has  been  served 
out,  aod  people  in  towns  who  have  bought  it  in  markets,  bafe 
frequently  taken  it  for  beef.  Still  more  often,  and  indeed 
habitually,  it  hu  been  sold  in  restaurants,  even  in  the  best, 
as  venison,  and  without  the  customers  ever  suspecting  the 
fraud  or  complaining  of  it. 

"  And,  further,  if  hoiscflesh  has  been  often  aoecpicd  ssfood 
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vmdn  t  ftlte  name,  it  has  ilfo  betn  prMMMnoed  good  bythoM 
who,  to  judge  of  its  qaalitiM,  htTe  aubmitted  it  to  oaiafol  ex- 
periment, and  by  all  who  hare  tasted  it  in  proper  condition^ 
that  ia,  when  taken  from  t  aoond  and  roated  horse,  and  kept 
anffiotenUy  long.  It  is  then  excellent  routed ;  and  if  it  be 
not  BO  aooeptable  aa  bouiUi,  it  ia  preeiaely  becaose  it  fomiahea 
one  of  the  best  soupe— perAapa  the  best  that  ia  known.  It  ia 
good  alao,  aa  experimenta  prore,  made  by  myself  aa  well  aa 
others,  when  taken  from  old  horses,  not  fattened,  whose  age 
waa  aixteen,  nineteen,  twenty,  and  even  twenty-three  yeara — 
animals  thooght  worth  no  more  than  a  few  franca  beyond  the 
valoe  of  their  skin.  This  is  a  capital  fact,  since  it  shows  the 
possibility  of  utilising  a  second  time^  for  their  flesh,  horses 
which  have  already  been  utilised  up  to  old  age  for  their 
strength ;  and,  consequently,  of  obtaining  a  further  and  almost 
gratuitous  pro&t  at  the  end  of  their  life,  after  they  had  well- 
nigh  paid  the  coat  of  their  rearing  and  keep  by  their  labour." 

So  much  for  the  great  champion  of  horseflesh. 

Having  disposed  of  the  flesh,  we  come  next  to  the 
blood,  heart,  and  tongue,  weighing  about  60Ib8.  The 
former  is  used,  like  the  blood  of  other  animals,  as  a 
decolorizer,  tor  manure,  and  for  making,  with  other 
animal  substances,  the  well-known  salt,  prnssiate  of 
potash.  The  dif^sal  of  the  heart  and  tongue  we  will 
say  nothing  about,  as  there  is  somewhat  of  mystery 
resting  upon  their  appropriation. 

The  intestines  of  the  horse,  weigbiu}?  about  SOlbs., 
are  converted  to  several  uses.  When  cleaned,  they 
serve  for  covering  polonies  and  sausages ;  or  they  are 
twisted  into  bandi  or  strings  ior  bowing  cotton,  or  for 
other  purposes. 

There  is  seldom  much  fat  to  be  got  from  the  horse : 
probably  about  201bs.  may  be  obtained;  and  this  is 
used,  after  being  distilled,  for  burning  in  lamps.  Wo 
import  horse  grease  largely  from  the  River  Plate, 
but  we  get  better  at  homo.  The  grease  is  also  worked 
up  by  the  soap  and  candle  makers  in  common  with 
other  fats,  while  the  entrails  and  remnants  are  given  to 
hogs,  to  make  food  for  home  consumption — at  least  this 
is  so  in  the  United  States,  where  the  porcine  race  are 
less  daintily  fM  than  our  own  store-fcd  pigs. 

The  bones  come  next ;  and  these  weigh,  say  about 
lOOlbs.,  and  are  sold  at  the  rate  of  4s.  Od.  per  cwt., 
either  to  convert  into  knife-handles,  or  for  making  phos- 
phorus, and  superphosphate  of  lime.  Tbey  will  not  do 
for  animal  charcoal,  because  horses  being  usually  killed 


when  aged,  the  bonea  contain  too  great  a  proportion  of 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  too  little  animal  matter. 
Ground  into  dust,  or  crushed  into  half-inch  bone,  they 
make  excellent  manure ;  while  other  special  manures 
for  turnips,  &c.,  are  made  from  the  blood,  flesh,  and 
bones  combined. 

The  Kensington  Museum  catalogue,  compiled  by  Mr. 
P.  L.  Simmonds,  lets  us  into  the  secret  of  a  ready  way 
of  cleaning  the  bones  and  divesting  them  of  putrid 
flesh,  kCf  so  as  to  flt  them  for  use  in  manufactures. 
To  take  off  the  flesh  by  hand  is  a  tedious  and  difficult 
operation.  An  ingenious  Frenchman  solved  the  diffi. 
cnlty.  He  noticed  that  rats  were  very  fond  of  horse- 
flesh ;  so  are  fowls— other  arguments  in  favour  of  M. 
St.  Hilaire's  reasoning  of  the  wholesomeness  of  the 
food.  Our  Frenchman  advised  the  authorities  to 
colonize  the  dead  horse-pound  with  rats.  This  com- 
mon pound  is  an  enclosed  area  of  about  ten  acres,  sur- 
rounded by  a  stone  wall,  to  which  all  carcases,  &c.  are 
taken,  and  among  the  rest  the  400  horses  which  die  or 
are  killed  in  a  week  in  Paris.  The  catacombs  fur- 
nished rats  by  thousands ;  and  now  a  dead  horse  put  in 
over  night  is  picked  beautiihlly  clean  by  the  morning, 
and  the  bones  are  ready  for  the  bone -dealer.  A  grand 
battue  is  also  periodically  made,  to  keep  under  the 
rats,  and  they  are  utilized  by  making  their  skins  into 
gloves,  and  possibly  their  flesh  into  pies  or  ragouts. 
We  have  nearly  done  with  the  economic  uses  of  our 
worn-out  hack ;  there  remain  but  his  pedal  extremi- 
ties to  deal  with.  The  hoois,  weighing  about  6  lbs.,  are 
worth  ds.  to  lOe.  per  cwt.  for  gelatine,  or  for  making 
prussiates.  They  are  not  adapted  to  pressing  into  the, 
so-called  horn  buttons,  which  are  made  from  ox-hoofs, 
but  possibly  may  turn  up  polished  in  the  shape  of  a 
snuff-box,  capped  with  silver.  The  shoes  will  work  up 
into  shoes  again,  or  sell  for  old  iron ;  and  the  nails  are 
much  esteemed  for  making  gun  barrels. 

We  have  now  used  up  our  **  old  horse,"  and  this  is 
merely  the  example  of  many  other  animaJs  whose  car- 
cases are  turned  or  might  be  turned  to  various  useful 
purposes.  Such  a  history  points  a  moral  that  nothing 
should  be  despised,  for  out  of  many  waste  substances 
money  is  to  be  made ;  and  the  large  proflts  of  scavengers, 
knackers,  and  dust-contractors  are  evidences  of  the 
utilization  of  oflfhl  and  sweepings. 


FURZE    AS    FOOD    FOR    HORSES. 


SiB,— As  you  now  and  then  receive  some  little  matters 
written  by  me,  and  are  so  coniteous  as  to  give  them  a  place 
in  the  Fttmenl*  OaxHte^  I  now  send  another,  in  the  nope 
it  may  promote  your  object  in  being  of  beneit  to 
those  who  read  your  paper.  It  has  boen  too  mnch  the 
practice  of  horiiomturists  to  introdnee  and  reeommend  new 
plants  and  flowvrs,  and  to  let  the  old  pass  into  oblivion. 
Thus  the  beautiful  moss-rose,  the  cabbage-rose,  the  Vork 
and  Lancaster,  the  double  white-rocket,  with  others,  which 
fifty  years  since  were  the  delight  of  tne  cultivators,  some 
are  now  never  seen,  and  others,  like  poor  relations,  are  left 
to  take  the  lowest  room,  and  new  or  scarce  plants  and  flow- 
ers, which  bear  no  comparison  in  fragrance  or  beauty,  are 
the  ornaments  of  the  garden.  In  the  same  way,  in  improved 
agricalture — though  there  are  few  who  join  more  in  heart 
and  hand  in  the  introduction  of  new  plants  and  new  prac- 
tices to  this  land— though  there  are  many  of  the  old  I  long 
to  see  exploded,  such  as  poorly-paid,  badly-fed,  and,  as  a 
certain  consequence,  badly  executed  labour,  small,  weak, 
badly-fed  horses,  and  consequently  light  and  inefficient 
ploughing,  and  therefore  scanty  produce — still  there  are 
others  of  the  old  school  I  regret  to  see  neglected— 
•'  Tis  right  to  be  off  with  the  old  love. 
Before  we  are  on  with  the  new.*^ 


I  shall  now  make  some  remarks  on  the  most  valuable  of 
those  old  practices  which  are  too  much  negleeted— feeding 
cows  and  norses  on  furze  (whins),  the  florin  grass,  and  irri- 
gation. I  have  been  for  fifty  yeara  and  more  feeding  my 
cowa  and  horaea  on  furze ;  and  I  can  say,  from  that  long  ex- 
perienoe,thatit  is  the  cheapest  and  the  best  food  for  the 
autunm  and  winter  months.  I  saw  it  ia  constant  use  at  the 
residence  of  the  late  Rev.  Horatio  Townaend,  the  author  of 
the  statistical  survey  of  this  county,  who  strongly  recom- 
mended it.  I  followed  his  example,  and  never  have  re- 
gretted doing  so.  1  have  had  m^  borsea,  getting  neither 
hay  or  oats,  m  more  beautiful  condition  (aleek  aa  mice)  than 
any  of  my  neighboura,  though  they  had  costly  grooms,  the 
horses  fed  with  best  hay,  oats,  and  beans,  and  warmly  chid. 
Mine  were,  perhaps,  not  as  fit  for  the  race-course  or  the 
hunting-Mds;  bat  for  road-riding,  carriage-work,  or  the 
work  of  the  land,  they  were  most  fit,  although  fed  onljr  on 
chopped  furse  and  steamed  swede  turnips ;  and  I  rejoice 
to  see  that  this  valuable  food  has  been  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  agriculturista. 

On  arranging  some  papers  lately,  I  fionnd  a  letter,  dated 
June,  1840,  from  one  of  the  beat  practical  acriculturisla  I 
know.  He  states,  <*  The  most  profitable  crop  Ihave  planted 
ia  fune.    With  aa  acre  aad-a-half  I  fsd  five  horsss  vp  to  the 
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fint  of  June.  I  hire  twdre  tons  of  hay  for  nle,  whieh  I 
nerer  had  before.  It  would  be  much  eaaier  to  indace  the  far- 
mer to  caltivato  fante  than  to  grow  tomip  ;  and  I  believe  it 
ii  more  profitable.  Land  inaeoeiaible  to  the  ploogh,  of  which 
we  see  80  great  a  proportion,  would  yield  great  eropa  of  f orie ; 
and  land  remote  from  manure  could  not  be  better  disposed  of. 
We  are  in  the  infancy  of  knowledge  as  to  what  ground  is  ca- 
pable of,  or  what  plants  are  best  soitod  to  the  Tsrieties  of 
soils,  nie  florin  is  a  plant  thkt  nerer  got  t  fair  trial  in  the 
sooth  of  Ireland.  I  thmk  the  time  will  come  when  all  the  bog 
and  low  lands  will  be  covered  with  it.  If  you  look  out  about 
the  latter  end  of  June  you  will  meet  it  at  every  step.**  The 
old  practice  of  preparing  fnne  was  tedious,  and  comparatively 
expensive— by  a  block  with  transverse  knives,  sometimes  with 
a  long  handle,  and  better  with  a  diain,  hooked  on  what  is 
known  by  the  name  of  a  turner  wattle,  or  by  a  straight  spade^ 
sometimes  by  thrashing.  The  great  desideratum  has  been 
hit  upon  by  Meurs.  Ri(^ond  and  Chandler,  in  their  power- 
ful straw-cutter*,  varying  in  price  from  £J  to  £10. 

I  have  jast  now  attended  my  machme  bought  from  Mr. 
Thomu  M'Keniie,  Cork,  for  £7,  a  man  cutting,  and  a  boy 
feeding  it,  the  fune  ready,  and  in  17  minutea  they  cut  17 
buckets  fuIL  The  bushel  contains  3^  ji^ons.  This  is  fully 
sufficient  for  four  horses  for  24  hours  instead  of  hay ;  hay 
is  spread  on  the  top  of  the  fnne,  and  eut  with  it ;  it  improves 
the  cutting,  savea  the  boy'a  hands  from  the  priddes,  and  ia 
an  advantage  in  the  feeding.  When  ready  it  is  wetted  with 
water,  which  makes  the  mastication  easier.  The  expense 
of  the  man  and  boy  is  Is.  5d.  a  day — say  10  working  hours, 
and  working  little  once  a  quarter-hour  or  ^Ihe  one-fortieth 
of  17  pence  for  the  labour  of  preparing  food  for  four  horses,  or 
about  three>eighthB  of  a  penny  a-head.  A  tenant  of  mine  who 
lives  in  Carberry  told  me  he  feeds  his  horses  e^tirdy.  and  his 


cows  mostly,  on  it  all  automn  and  winter ;  he  mows  it  tmrj 
second  year,  and  has  abundance  for  them  from  a  piece  of  land 
whidi  cannot  be  ploughed,  and  whidi  would  prodvce  nothing 
else ;  he  cuts  it  with  the  straight  spade,  and  it  takes  a  man 
for  the  entire  day  to  prepare  aufficient  for  six  hones.  Now 
that  Richmond  and  Chandler  have  brought  out  such  a  maeidae, 
there  ia  no  excuse  for  it  not  being  in  general  use ;  and  thoutk 
furse  will  grow  well  on  stony  and  rocky  land  (I  have  seen  tibe 
roots  several  feet  down  in  the  chinks  of  a  ouanry),  the  best 
arable  dry  land  will  produce  a  far  better  and  more  abundant 
crop,  and  a  more  sneoBlent  shoot  Three  acres  of  wuh.  land 
appropriated  to  the  growing  of  a  plant  whidi  is  perennial,  and 
requires  no  further  culture  (though,  I  doubt  not,  it  would  be 
still  better  for  annually  opening  the  ground  and  digging  or 
forking  in  manure),  still  an  everlasting  winter  meadow,  of  no 
comparison  better  food  than  hay,  is  no  slight  benefit  now  that 
the  dUBcolty  of  ito  preparation— the  great  obstade— has  been 
overcome.  Cattle  will  not  hove  wUh  it.  Th^are  always 
deek,  an  indication  of  hedth.  It  is  in  a  fit  atate  from  October 
to  May,  indnsive.  It  improvea  the  wind;  a  thidc-winded 
horae  becomes  a  free  breather;  broken-winded  have  noap- 
pearanee  of  thdr  being  ao ;  and  I  have  seen  horses  enred  of 
cough  by  feeding  with  it  I  dare  say  many  who  know  not  its 
vdue,  and  who  are  of  thoee  who  deprecate  any  imovatioB  er 
change,  will  say  all  thia  is  hyperbole ;  this  was  often  said  of 
fionn  and  of  turnip  eolture;  but  when  the  fkilure  of  the 
potato  compelled  turnip  culture,  they  then  saw  that  the  new 
waa  better ;  and  I  pledge  myadf  that  any  who  henceforth  use 
furie,  as  directed,  will  fully  agree  in  every  word  I  say.  Di- 
rections for  sowing  the  seed  in  fidds  would  be  very  desirable. 
Tours,  &c.,  William  R.  Towmbxno, 
Aghadda  Rectory,  RotleUan, 
a.  Cork,  Feb,  12, 1858. 


ON    THE    ACTION    OF    NODULES    OF    PHOSPHATE     OF     LIME    ON 
VEGETATION    IN    GRANITIC    AND    SCHISTOSE    SOILS. 

[TBAN8LATBO     FROM     THB     F&BNCH     OF    THB      "JOURNAL     d'aGRICULTURR     PRATiaUB."] 


In  soeording  ito  kind  approbation  to  my  last  reaeardMs  on 
the  solubility  of  fossil  phosphates  of  lime,  and  in  deigning  to 
encourage  me,  through  the  organ  of  ite  reporter,  li.  Payen,  to 
follow  them  up,  the  Academy  of  Sciences  has  marked  out  for 
me  a  course  in  which  I  have  proceeded  with  the  anxioua  desire 
of  noticing  in  it  some  fscte  interesting  both  to  physidogy  and 
to  agriculture.  I  propose  to  detail  the  first  resulte  to  which 
my  experimente  have  conducted  me. 

I  was  desirous,  in  the  first  instance,  in  spite  of  the  unfa- 
Tourable  season,  to  make  in  May  aome  preliminary  esaays  on 
the  culture  of  wheat  For  that  purpose  I  commenced  opera- 
tions upon  a  piece  of  land  cleared  only  a  few  days  previous  to 
the  experiment,  and  on  which  I  have  comparatively  employed 
nodules  of  pulverised  phosphatea  at  the  rate  of  56  per  cent., 
and  animal  charcoal  (black)  in  email  grains,  72  per  cent  of 
richness.  The  earth,  rich  in  humus  and  add  prindples,  pos- 
sessed the  beat  conditions  for  distolviog  the  phosphates.  The 
dressing  was  empbyed  at  the  rate  of  6  hectolitres  to  the  hec- 
tare, and  the  resulte  observed  were  as  follow  :— 

In  the  pieces  which  were  plsnted  with  wheat  there  waa  no 
appredable  difference  between  the  produce  of  the  animd  char- 
coal, the  fossil  phosphates  slightly  animdised,  and  the  same 
phosphate  mixed  with  very  porous  charcod.  There  was  a  very 
marked  superiority,  which  I  was  far  from  expecting,  in  another 
piece  in  which  the  nodules,  nmply  reduced  to  very  floe  powder, 
had  been  employed  comparatively  with  animal  charcoal  in 
smsll  grdas.  In  all  these  essays  in  other  respecte  the  produce 
was  moderate,  whatever  waa  the  dreaiing  adopted,  in  conae- 
quenoe  of  the  veiy  recent  dearing  of  the  land. 

Two  pieces  of  land  were  aown  with  oats,  and  dressed,  one 
with  powdered  nodule,  the  other  with  animd  charcod.  In 
both  cases  the  produce  wu  fine,  but  there  was  still  no  appre- 
dable difference  observable,  dther  in  quantity  or  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  crops. 

In  spite  of  the  unfavourable  conditions  in  which  these  pre- 
limioaiy  essays  took  place,  I  mnst  confess  I  waa  struck  with 


surprise  on  seeing  my  antiripatioaa  at  fault  in  regard  to  tha 
action  of  the  fossil  phosphates  ew^pHoued  almu,  and  m  the  tUtte 
of  fine  powder.  My  researches  in  the  laboratory  on  aome  oo- 
effidente  of  aolobility  in  carbonic  adds,  the  lawa  of  analogy, 
and,  I  must  also  add,  the  ignorance  of  aetud  science  aa  to  tka 
modifications  the  nodules  undergo  in  presence -of  the  air  eon- 
tained  in  the  arable  aoil— all  this  k^  me  to  regard  these 
manurea  as  slowly  assimilable,  deaerving  on  thia  account  to  be 
dassed  far  enongn  from  bone  charooaL  Neverthdeaa  the  agii. 
eultnrd  experimente  seemed  to  eontiadict  my  prcoooedved 
ideaa.  We  ahdl  ace,  as  we  proceed,  that  thu  eontradletioa 
manifested  itself  afresh  in  more  condudve  essays. 

My  scc<md  series  of  experimente  were  made  on  the  ealtnra 
of  buckwheat,  which  in  the  west  absorbs  enormous  maaana  of 
animd  charcod.  The  anrplua  of  the  quantitiea  assimilated  by 
this  plant  remain  in  the  ami,  in  which  ite  action  ia  aubaequaatly 
felt  upon  the  winter  wbeate. 

In  order  to  place  myself  as  much  as  poedble  beyond  tlM  in- 
flcences,  multiplied  and  unequd,  of  experimente  on  a  large  aeateb 
I  resolved  to  make  my  experimente  in  poto,  on  aubataneea  ex- 
actly wdghed,  and  in  preaence  of  demente  of  irrigatioa  and 
exposure  perfectly  identicsl. 

Eleven  pote  were  filled  with  earth  extremdy  poor,  and  de- 
rived from  the  disintegration  of  schistose  rocks.  The  earth 
was  minatdy  mixed  in  each  pot  with  10  grammea  of  manure 
and  two  aeeds  of  buckwheat,  which  were  aown  from  the  25th 
of  June  to  the  22nd  of  September,  when  the  experiment  vraa 
completed.  The  watering  of  the  pote  waa  performed  twice  a- 
day  with  rain  water.  Vegetotion  proceeded  vrdl,  except  ia 
the  eases  in  whieh  earth  waa  used  without  manure  and  with 
nodulea  treated  with  20  per  cent  of  aulphuric  add.  In  these 
two  instancea  the  planto  were  poor  and  weak,  and  the  prodsee 
insignificant.  We  must  not  forget  that  the  poverty  of  the 
earth  employed  waa  extreme.  Homua  exi8te4  in  it  only  in 
very  minute  proportion.  Ite  aptitude  to  'retain  water  and 
coadensc  the  gases  wss  as  feeble  aa  posuble. 
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At  the  end  of  three  weeks,  it  wat  easy  to  pereehre  the  fti- 
TouTible  effect  of  the  phosphoric  add  upon  the  hackvheat. 
Where  the  superphosphate  of  lime,  of  animaliaed  phosphates, 
and  of  the  mixture  of  blood  and  powdered  nodnles  were  used, 
the  Tegetation  was  both  loxoriant  and  precocious.  The  animal 
charcoal  was  distanced,  and  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  earth 
the  pure  phoephate  of  lime  gave  wretched  results.  The  foUow- 
ing,  howcTcr,  is  the  complete  summary  of  the  obserrations, 
mide  with  the  greatest  care : — 
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In  examining  these  figures  it  is  important  to  state  that  they 
dear  up  a  particular  point  of  the  question,  without  constitut- 
ing on  that  account  a  scale  of  return  applicable  to  the  condi- 
tion of  an  extensiTC  cultivation.  Indeed  it  is  very  evident  that 
the  impulsive  action  produced  by  the  sxote  was  not  applied 
>cre  to  the  phosphate  of  the  animal  charcoal  as  to  that  of  the 


nodnles  mixed  with  blood.  I  would,  however,  remark  that  the 
experimeot  No.  8,  the  results  of  which  are  very  fine,  were  pro- 
duced under  the  infiaence  of  weak  doses  of  animal  substances. 
Had  the  porous  vegetable  charcoal  in  this  esse  a  condensing 
action  immediately  utilised  ?    It  sppears  very  probable. 

Let  it  therefore  be  well  understood  that  the  figures  ex- 
pressed in  this  table  are  applicable  only  to  the  special  circum- 
stances of  the  experiment,  and  it  is  requisite,  in  order  to  study 
more  completely  the  action  of  the  nodules,  to  make  new  essays 
in  which  the  organic  matter  of  the  soil  determined  will  perform 
a  part  which  is  wanting  here.  Under  these  reserves  I  think  I 
am  able  to  establish  t^  following  facts  :— 

1.  The  nodules  of  phosphate  of  lime  of  the  Ardennes,  re- 
duced to  fine  powder,  and  exposed  some  months  to  the  air, 
are  assimilable  by  vegetables. 

2.  Their  f*vourable  action  on  granitic  and  schistose  soils,  in 
the  clearings  of  lands  and  heaths,  may  be  variable  according  as 
we  employ  them  alone  or  associated  with  organic  substances. 

3.  As  this  is  also  remarked  in  the  employment  of  the  phos* 
phatea  of  charcoal  of  cUrification,  and  charcoal  powder  of  the 
filters,  there  is  agreement  sometimes  in  associating  organic 
substances  with  the  nodnles  in  fertiliaing  poor  soils  by  dis- 
solvent agents,  and  sometimes,  on  the  contra^^  in  employing 
them  slone  on  clearings  in  which  vegetable  substances  abound. 

4.  The  addition  of  blood  to  the  powdered  nodules  gave  ex- 
cellent results  in  the  triple  point  of  view,  of  return  in  grain,  of 
vigour  of  the  straw,  and  of  precocity. 

6.  The  employment  of  the  action  of  acids,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  atsin^tion  of  phosphatea,  will  only  take  plsce  tn 
lands  and  culturet  in  which  the  superphotphate  it  actually 
found  useful  by  the  agrieuUuritU,  In  all  casea,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  which  bone-black  in  grains  is  rapidly  dissolved,  tlie 
nodules  finely  powdered  will  themselves  be  assimilated.* 

6.  Lastly,  and  as  a  consequence  useful  to  point  out,  it  is 
ence  more  established  \bat  from  the  search  for  co-efflcienta  of 
aolubility  in  the  laboratory,  to  the  agricultural  verification, 
there  is  all  the  distance  that  separates  an  extremely  simple 
effect  from  one  extremely  complex. 

AdOL?HB  BOBIBRRl. 


BATH  AND  WEST  OF  ENGLAND  SOCIETY. 

A  Monthly  Council  was  held  on  Saturday,  Feb.  27i  at 
Waghorn*s  Hotel,  Taunton,  John  Sdlifant,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 
Tab  Cabditf  Mbeting. — Mr.  Widdicombe  (Director), 
brought  up  a  report  on  the  subject  of  the  tenders  received  from 
the  various  contractors  for  the  erection  of  the  hoarding,  for  the 
ahow-yard,  ofllees,  and  works  for  the  meetiog  at  Cardiff  in 
June  next.  The  tender  of  Mr.  George  Pollud,  builder,  of 
Taunton,  waa  accepted.  The  report  of  the  committee  (under 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  Ghtoch,  the  consulting  engineer  of  the 
society),  on  the  terms  upon  which  steam-engines  would  be  per- 
mitted to  exhibit  in  the  show-yard,  was  introduced  and  dis- 
cusMd.  Toe  report  was  adopted,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
and  circulated  among  intending  exhibitors  in  this  department. 
Thb  Mbbtimg  in  1859.— The  deputation  appointed  to 
visit  Barnstaple  reported  that  they  went  to  that  town  on 
Thursday  last,  and  inspected  three  sites  offered  for  the  ex- 
hibition next  year.  They  now  recommended  a  piece  of  land 
about  a  mile  from  the  Barnstaple  Station,  on  the  Korth  Devon 
Railway,  in  every  way  suitable,  provided  the  requirements  of 
the  society  were  complied  with.  It  was  also  reported  that  eli- 
gible fields  for  the  trial  of  implements  would  be  offered  to  the 
council  on  advantageous  terms. 

Nbw   Mbmbbbb.  — The  following   new   membera  were 
elected  :— 

Mr.  R.  F.  Jenner,  Winvoe  Castle,  Cardiff 

Mr.  Blackburrow,  Tower  Head,  Banwell 

Mr.  N.  Cook,  Ayshford  Court,  Somerset 

Mr.  F.  T.  Allen,  West  Kington,  near  Chippenham 

Mr.  J.  Spurway,  Spring  Grove,  Milverton 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spurway,  Spring  Grove,  Milverton 

Capt  F.  Spurway,  2nd  Somerset  Militia. 


•  This  is,  on  the  whole,  what  practice  has  already 
airated  in  the  last  harveat  with  the  greatest  deameai. 
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MR.    POPPY    OF    WITNBSHAM. 


Rbspbctid  FRtiNDf— Herewith  I  tend  thee  an  eztnet 
firqm  the  SmffoUc  Cknmiele,  g^rinf  a  brief  outline  of  the  life  and 
labours  of  our  rahied  old  iriend  and  father  of  fanners*  cluba, 
Charles  Poppy —thinkinf  it  probable  it  would  be  interesting 
to  the  readers  of  the  Mark  Lan»Bjpre9»^wamthw  of  whom, 
who  were  readers  of  the  ajrrienltnral  periodicals  sixtj  jears 
since,  will  probably  reeoHect  his  early  efforts  to  promote 
the  practical  interests  of  agricnltore.  To  him  we  owe  in 
this  district  the  earliest  introdnction  of  swede  tomips,  as  of 
a  crop  of  manffel  wunel,  and  of  Belgian  white  oarroto ;  the 
most  successful  pre?ention  of  the  rarages  of  the  tomip  fly ; 
the  invention  or  the  scarifier,  which  was  the  original  type 
of  those  now  in  nse ;  and  the  introdnction  of  the  system  of 
fiinners*  clubs.  Well  do  I  recollect  risiting,  in  company 
with  my  highlyesteemed  friend,  John  Morton,  one  of  the 
monthly  me^Rigs  of  the  primitive  chib,  held  in  the  long 
low-room  of  the  Tillage  inn  at  Ashbocking,  when,  seated  as 
president  at  the  end  of  a  long  table,  covered  with  gigantic 
roots,  interspersed  with  glasses  of  tteambg  mixture,  and 
pipes  with  well-waxed  ends,  he  gave  ns,  in  his  own  ge- 
nial and  nnobtnuive  manner,  interesting  anecdotes  of  bis 
successes  and  his  failures,  of  his  temporary  disconragements 
and- his  ultimate  rejoicing  in  the  triumph  of  successful  at- 
tainment. At  a  shortir  subsequent  period,  two  or  three  of 
those  warmly  interested  in  agriculture  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Yoxford  visited  the  Aihoocking  Club,  and  the  rapid 
establishment  of  similar  dubs  in  Xoxford,  Haleswonh, 
Beccles,  Wrentham,  Hariestou,  Framlingham,  and  Wick- 
ham  Market,  was  the  result.  Through  the  kindness  of  the 
editors  of  the  Mark  Lane  Sxpreu  the  reports  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  these  various  little  societies  were  pnblished,  and 
the  practical  usefulness  of  their  discussions  tnas  obtaining 
wide  circulation,  institutions  of  a  similar  character  were 
speedily  formed  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land. 

About  this  time,  the  late  William  Shaw  with  two  or  three 
of  his  Mends,  conceived  the  idea  of  centralising  these  by 
the  establishment  of  a  club  in  London,  and  henoe  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Central  Fsrmers*  Club. 

Surely  amongst  the  thousands  who  have  through  so  long 
a  period  benefited  by  the  disinterested  lat^urs  and 
researches  in  which  he  has  spent  his  long  aod  useful  life, 
there  must  be  many  who  will  rejoice  in  the  opportunity  to 
contribute  to  the  promotion  of  his  comforU  and  that  of  his 
ared  partner  for  the  fev  remaining  years  that  may  yet  be 
allotted  to  him,  now  that  the  day  of  his  working  for  others 
— ^t  the  age  of^  85— is  well  nigh  passed. 

His  old  friend  and  co-worker  for  nearly  50  years,  Arthur 
Biddell,  of  Plajfcrd,  has  organized  the  plan  of  obtaining 
suflScient  funds  for  the  purchase  of  an  annuity  on  the  joint 
lives  of  the  worthy  pair;  and  if  thou  oouldst  suggest  that 
subscriptions  should  be  received  at  the  offloe  of  the  Central 
Fanners*  Club,  there  is  little  doubt  the  object  would  be 
speedily  accomplished. 

With  kind  regards  and  pleasant  memories  of  other  days, 
I  remsin,  my  dear  friend,  sincerely  thine, 

Jpmrieh,  2nd  Month  22.  J.  Allin  Ransomi. 

SUFFOLK  WORTHIES  AND  PERSONS  OF 
NOTE  IN  EAST  ANGLIA. 

CHARLES  POPPY,  THE  AGRICULTURIST. 

Among  the  many  men  in  Suffolk  who  have  achieved  a 
name  and  reputauon  by  the  practice  of  agriculture,  few 
could  be  mentioned  who  have  so  deservedly  won  a  claim  for 
distinction  aroon^  Suffolk  iarmers  as  Charles  Poppy,  of 
Witoesham.  Thu  venerable  agriculturist,  the  correspon- 
dent and  contemporary  of  Arthur  Young,  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  George  >yebb  Hall,  and  others— a  man  whose 
numerous  ezperimenta  and  lengthened  experience  on  the 
crops  and  foils  of  this  district  render  him  pre-emixieat 


among  the  occopiers  of  land  in  8iiilblk->if  jostly  entitled  to 
a  niche  in  the  temple  of  agrienltural  fSune. 

Charies  Poppy  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Withersfield, 
in  the  year  17/3.  At  eight  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  be 
educated  at  Tilney  School,  Harleston,  Norfolk,  where  be 
remained  seven  years.  Thomas  Pallant,  the  meteorologist, 
was  a  schoolfellow  of  his.  When  he  left  school  he  was 
placed  with  Mr.  Candler,  of  Linstead,  near  Haleswortk, 
for  instruction  in  fanning.  There  he  profited  but  little, 
for  his  master  was  not  a  strict  one,  and,  as  many  of 
Charlesli  schoolfellows  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  had 
the  run  of  many  farms ;  and  this  suited  a  mettled  lad  of  hii 
age  better  than  work.  It  was  a  dairy  fimn,  and  he  re- 
mained there  two  or  three  years.  Candler  was  a  regular 
old-fashioned  fitrmer,  but  hearing  that  a  new-&ngled 
system  of  draining  had  been  tried  on  a  farm  at  Cookley,  be 
took  his  agricttltml  pupil  with  him  to  look  at  it  oat  of 
curiosity,  and  here  it  was  that  our  future  experimeotaliit 
aaw,  for  the  first  time,  an  arable  field  o  i  six  or  eight  acres 
subjected  to  the  system  cfthorougk  drainage. 

From  Mr.  Candler*s  he  went  to  *'  Frendxe  Hill  Ftra^'* 
Scole.  Norfolk,  an  arable  and  grating  farm  of  upwards  of 
four  nundred  acret.  There  he  remained  four  years,  end 
there  he  learnt  to  work.  There  it  was  that  he  made  the 
acf^ualntance  of  Mr.  Kent,  who  wu  steward  to  George  the 
Third,  which  led  to  an  interchange  of  correKwndence  opon 
agricultural  subjects.  There  it  was  that  he  first  aaw  Swede 
turnips  grown.  Thomas  Avi#,  Esq.,  steward  to  the  Doke 
of  Norfolk,  ooeapied  the  £arm  adjoining  ^  Prendse  Hall," 
and  he  was  at  that  time  trying  to  grow  swedes,  the  root 
being  then  unknown  in  the  Kast  Anglian  dbtriet  Hr. 
Avis  raised  them  in  his  garden  and  then  planted  them  oat, 
and  he  continued  this  practice  for  several  years. 

As  the  fourth  year  drew  to  a  close  our  youn|[  former 
began  to  feel  himself  able  to  practise  the  art  of  a^cultare, 
and  he  therefore  engaged  himself  as  assistant  to  Mr.  Wrthe, 
a  land  valuer  and  agent  at  Eye.  who  oocnpied  the  **V»ik 
Farm,*  and  two  others  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
Having  procured  some  seed  from  his  old  neighbour  in  No^ 
folk,  Mr.  Avis,  he  proceeded  to  try  the  experiment  of  grow- 
ing swedes.  There  was  a  bailiff  at  the  farm,  but  w» 
scarce  and  valuable  seed  he  could  not  trust  in  other  handi 
than  his  own,  and  he  therefore  sowed  it  himeelfl  This  was 
the  first  known  bstance  of  Swede  turnips  being  sown  for  a 
crop  in  Suffolk.  The  seed,  however,  was  put  m  too  late, 
and  the  crop  proved  very  poor,  too  small  to  feed  cattle,  le»i 
they  should  choke  themselves:  in  fact,  they  were  like 
Bloomfield*s  description  of  Uie  rmds  of  Suffolk  cheese: 
"  Too  big  to  swallow,  and  too  hard  to  bite.** 

Afler  remaining;  four  yeara  with  Mr.  Wythe,  he  t^^J^ 
upon  farming  on  his  own  account  He  took  a  fans  at  Oc- 
cold  ;  but  at  the  end  of  three  years  the  owner  wanted  i^ 
and  Mr.  Poppy  had  to  quit.  He  then  entered  Into  the  seed 
business,  and  travelled  over  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  part  of 
Cambridgeshire.  Being  a  keen  observer,  bis  travelli^ 
gave  him  a  g^ood.  opportnnitv  of  making  himself  acquainted 
with  the  soil,  culture,  and  vegetable  productions  of  the 
districts  he  visited,  and  this  he  did  not  lose  sight  of.  The 
line  of  life,  however,  did  not  please  him,  and  before  the  eod 
of  twelvemonths  be  was  again  engaged  by  Mr.  Wythe  to 
undertake  the  sole  management  of  his  fimns,  that  gentl^ 
man  having  removed  to  West  Norfolk. 

Mr.  Poppy,  desirous  of  being  on  his  own  footing,  n«t 
took  a  farm  at  Wetherden.  Here  a  new  phase  of  lin 
opened  to  him.  He  married  Frances,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Oibbs,  rector  of  Occold,  and 
vicar  of  Yaxley,  by  whom  he  has  had  five  children ;  three 
of  them  are  now  living  in  the  United  States,  «>*♦  * 
daughter,  is  liring  at  West  Ham,  and  one  is  deeessw. 
When  he  began  married  life  he  thought  hewasoomfortaUr 
settled :  pri<^  were  good ;  his  farm  of  190  aeres  was,  to  aU 
appearance,  one  of  aY«rage  quality;  his  kooM  was  fO^ 
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f  tantial,  and  moated  nmnd  in  the  old  itjle ;  and  he  had  I 
a  partner  to  share  his  joys  and  his  sorrows.  But  barberry 
bashes  were  dotted  here  and  there  in  the  hedges  all  o?er 
the  farm,  and  to  this  he  attributed  die  fiict  of  his  com 
having  suffered  greatly  irom  mildew*  At  the  end  of  four 
years  ne  hsd  to  quit,  in  consequence  of  the  sale  of  the  fiurm, 
and  Thomas  French,  Em.,  of  Cranley  Hall,  Eye,  gave  him 
the  ofl^  of  a  fisrm  at  Witnesham,  of  180  acres,  at  £40  a 
y;ear  less  rent  than  what  he  was  then  payin|(,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, an  oSisr  of  a  lease  for  21  years.  This  offer  he  em- 
braced ;  he  took  stock  and  crops  at  valuation,  and  in  1807 
took  possession  of  the  land,  which  he  continued  to  cultivate 
fori  nearly  forty-five  years.  When  he  came  to  the  fkrm, 
although  160  acres  of  arable  land,  there  were  but  two  acres 
of  white  turnips  grown :  they  were  very  small,  and  this 
was  about  the  average  proportion  grown  by  the  farmers  in 
the  parish.  The  mode  ofcultivating  sweaes  was  then  un- 
known in  this  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Poppy  found  the  white 
turnips  almost  useless  on  his  heavy-land  farm ;  the  roads 
were  so  bad  thst  carting  them  home  was  difficult,  so  that  in 
sharp  winters  they  sometimes  rotted  in  the  field,  and  in 
mild  ones  ran  awav  so  early  that  there  was  no  feed  left  for 
the  spring.  This  led  him  to  turn  his  attention  again  to  the 
cultivation  of  swedes,  for  which,  and  his  experiments  with 
the  turnip  fl v,  he  afterwards  became  celebrated.  The  im- 
portsnce  of  tbese  experiments  may  be  judged  of  from  the 
Act  that  one  of  the  best  agrioultural  authorities,  Mr.  Maoro, 
has  estimated  the  loss  by  the  fly  to  amount  to  one  yearns 
crop  out  of  five  or  six. 

When,  in  1827,  the  g^ld  medal  was  presented  to  Mr 
Poppy  by  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  in  the  Haymarket  Theatre, 
for  his  endeavours  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  the  tuniip  fly, 
3ir  John  Sinclair  introduoed  himself  to  the  Suffolk  fanner, 
and  did  all  he  could  to  make  known  the  nature  of  Mr*  Pop- 
py*s  experiments. 

Unfortunately  for  him,  the  promised  twenty-one  years* 
lease  of  the  Witnesham  farm  was  never  executed.  Mr. 
Poppy  kept  on  fkrming  and  improving,  prices  were  increas- 
ing almost  every  year,  and  in  a  few  years  he  paid  a  heavy 
penalty  for  neglecting  the  affair  of  the  lease.  The  owner 
of  the  ^m  and  a  friend  visited  him,  and  the  next  rent  day 
the  alternative  was  to  Mr.  Poppy  either  to  pay  an  advanced 
rent  or  to  quit  It  was  in  vain  that  he  pleaded  his  agree- 
ment :  there  was  no  written  contract  He  had  himself  be- 
come a  family  man,  had  expended  a  considerable  sum  in 
improvements,  and  it  was  not  likely  that  another  £um 
could  then  be  obtained,  and  he  had  therefore  to  submit  to 
the  demand.  His  case  is  one  among  many  of  the  folly  of 
making  improvements  without  security. 

About  this  period  he  entered  into  a  correspondence  with 
Arthur  Young  about  the  **  scarifier,"  and  he  sent  a  model 
of  the  instrument  he  had  invented  to  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, at  the  time  Sir  John  Sinclair  was  President;  both 
Arthur  Young  and  Sir  John  highly  approved  of  the  model 
implement,  and  felt  sure  of  \tB  gettlnc  ultimately  into 
general  use«  Young,  however,  advised  Mr.  Poppy  not  to 
take  out  a  patent,  and  the  result  is,  that  at  the  present  day, 
scarifiers,  of  which  his  was  the  original  type,  may  be  seen 
on  almost  every  £arm  in  this  district 

White  carrou  were  introduced  into  this  district  by  Mr. 
Poppy.  He  brought  the  seeds  from  France  in  1828. 
Sauntering  about  Calais  prior  to  embarkation,  he  saw  some 
strange  roots  lyinff  on  the  stalls  of  the  market-place,  that 
**  looked  like  a  hybrid  between  a  parsnip  aad  a  carrot,*  and 
he  at  once  bought  some  seed  to  try  their  growth  in  East 
Anglia.  He  was  incessant  in  his  labours  to  introduce  man- 
gold wunel,  but  he  for  a  long  time  met  with  great  difllcul* 
ties  in  persuading  fanners  to  grow  this  valuable  root,  and 
he  distributed  seed,  published  pamphlets,  and  wrote  letters 
to  the  public  journals,  with  the  hope  of  getting  the  root 
into  general  use;  and  there  oannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  his 
exertions  were  of  great  value.  Mr.  CoUett^  of  Cloptom  had 
•ucceeded  in  growing  the  root,  but  his  want  of  knowledge 
in  storing  them  caused  his  crop  to  spoil.  A  labourer  from 
that  parish  brought  one  to  Mr.  Poppy  as  a  curiosity,  say- 
ing, he  '•  dlnH  know  what  that  was  ;  if  'twas  a  earrot  Hwas 
a  summing  gteat  un.**  Mr.  Poppy  has  also  been  iealous 
in  promoting  the  culdvation  of  '*  millett*^  as  a  as«fal  stall* 
fseding  plant  for  storing,  and  as  a  substitute  for  clover. 

Mr.   Poppy,  in  connection  with  a  few  friends  in  hii 


neighbourhood,  established  the  first  organised  Farmers* 
Club  (the  Ashbocking)  for  the  exchange  and  record  of  the 
resulu  of  their  practice.  Of  this  club  he  was  appropriately 
chosen  chairman,  and  be  was  especially  the  guiding  spirit  of 
Hit  club.  His  great  natural  abilities,  extensive  experience, 
and  generous  disposition  eminently  fitted  him  for  the  duties 
he  undertook.  By  these  meetings  he  connected  himself 
personally  and  by  correspondence  with  men  of  intelligtince, 
activity,  and  industry—that  portion  at  least  of  the  agricul- 
tural boidy  whose  general  knowledge  and  energy  were  far 
in  advance  of  the  great  majority  of  farmers  of  that  day,  and 
thus,  directly  and  indirectly,  he  greatly  aided  in  propelliog 
onward  the  srt  of  agriculture  In  this  county.  After  the 
establishment  of  this  club,  the  system  of  Farmers*  Clubs 
became  rapidly  established  throughout  the  kingdom.  Mr. 
Poppy  is  not  what  is  generally  termed  an  ediicated  man, 
but  bis  mind  is  one  of  no  common  calibre,  and  its  strength 
and  rugged  energy  have  to  a  great  extent  supplied  the  want 
of  educational  tact  His  nractical  suggestions  have  ever 
been  deservedly  esteemed  by  those  who  did  not  fear  to 
travel  out  of  the  beaten  tracks.  He  adhered  to  his  plana 
with  a  degree  of  steadiness  which  some  called  obstinacy, 
but  he  was  always  determined  that  his  experiments  should 
have  a  fair  trial,  and  all  parties  admit  that  his  obsertations 
are  acute,  correct,  and  judicious. 

In  1850,  our  experimentalist,  being  nearly  eighty  years 
of  age,  left  the  fiurm,  and  retired  with  his  aged  partner  to  a 
smaJl  cottage  that  overlooks  every  field  on  the  farm,  the 
cultivation  of  which  he  had  so  long  superintended.  The 
time  at  which  he  quitted  his  occupation  was  a  bad  one, 
stock  and  crops  sold  at  very  low  prices,  thereby  greatly  re- 
ducing even  the  limited  means  which  this  aged  couple  had 
to  depend  on  for  subsistence  during  the  remainder  of  their 
daya. 

Charies  Poppy  is  not  like  Tull,  a  gentleman  of  ancient 
family  ;  nor  like  Stillingfieet,  the  grandson  of  a  bishop ;  nor 
like  Arthur  Young,  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society;  but  he 
is  a  practical  agriculturist,  who,  in  proportion  to  bis  means, 
has  done  more,  by  experiment  and  correspondence,  to  ad- 
vance the  agricultural  art  in  this  county  than  any  other 
man  living,  and  as  such  is  worthy  of  all  honour. 


THE  PROPOSED  ESSEX  AGRIOULTtJRAL  ASftO* 
CIATION.— The  adjourned  mcetiDg  of  the  committee  sppoint- 
ed  to  promote  the  establishmeut  ox  an  agricultural  society  in 
the  county  of  Essex,  took  pUce  on  Friday,  March  26,  at  the 
Shirehall,  Cbdmsrord;  Mr.  C.  Du  Cane,  M.P,  in  the  chair, 
Mr.  Bramatoo,  M.P.,  one  of  the  other  county  members,  and  a 
oooaidcrable  number  of  gentlemen  eooneeted  with  the  agricul* 
tore  of  the  district,  were  present  The  boo.  chairman  sUted 
that  84  vice-presidents  at  £5  5t.  each,  89  members  at  £2s.  28. 
each,  151  members  at  £1  Is.  each.  24 members  at  £1  each,  and 
269  members  aC  10a.  6d.  each,  had  been  enrolled,  in  all  517 
gentlemen.  The  stirplus  arising  (torn  the  local  fund  raited 
(or  the  Chelrosferd  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Soeiety 
was  about  £815,  and  there  was,  therefore,  a  son  of  £850  afail« 
able  for  the  ioauffuration  and  establishment  of  the  association. 
With  regard  to  the  rules,  the  chairman  further  stated  that  he 
had  prepared  them,  baring  previouslv  received  copiea  of  those 
governing  the  Suffolk  and  the  Bath  and  West  of  England 
Sodetifs.  The  hon.  gentleman's  eode,  which  be  read,  wu 
adopted,  with  a  few  slight  alterations.  It  provides  for  the 
management  of  the  association  by  a  committee  of  24  members, 
chosen  equslly  from  the  northern  and  sonthern  divisioDs  or  the 
County,  and  that  no  political  discussions  shall  be  introduced 
into  the  society,  which  is  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  agricut- 
tnral  objeeta.  The  meeting  resolved  on  the  appointment  of  a 
secretary  at  a  salary  of  £50  per  annnm,  and  Mr.  W.  Toffnell 
undertook  to  act  as  treasurer.  It  was  also  determined,  after 
some  discnasion,  that  the  first  exhibition  of  the  association 
ahould  be  held  at  Chelmsford,  on  Tuesday,  Jnne  15,  and  the 
meeting  adjonroed  to  March  26,  for  the  reception  of  a  schedol« 
of  prliss  lo  be  piepartd  in  the  iotarim,  and  to  ha  then  sub- 
mitted for  approral 
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MANURES    FOR    GREEN    CROPS. 


At  a  nnmerouely  attended  meetiDg  of  the  Wes- 
tern District  of  Mid-lothian  Af|[ricultaral  Associa- 
tion, held  at  Mid-Cidder,  on  Tuesday,  the  Ist 
December  last^  Peter  M*Lagan,  junior,  Esq.  of 
Pumpberston,  in  the  chair,  the  following  able 
paper  on  the  **  Manures  best  suited  for  the  Turnip 
Crop  "  was  read  by  Mr  Rowat,  Currieyale : 

The  results  of  a  few  experiments  with  different 
kinds  of  manures  are  all  1  have  to  lay  before  you.  I 
have  no  historical  account  of  the  various  manures 
now  in  use ;  nor  have  I  an3rthing  to  say  of  their 
chemical  properties.  There  will  doubtless  be  a 
difference  in  the  opinions  of  many  here  as  to  the 
comparative  merits  of  different  manures ;  but  I 
think  you  will  agree  with  me  as  to  the  necessity  of 
applying  manure  of  some  kind  if  we  expect  to  raise 
a  prolific  green  crop.  We  all  know  that  in  carry- 
ing away  from  the  land  a  crop  of  anv  kind,  whether 
cereals  or  root  crops,  we  are  robbing  the  soil 
of  chemical  properties  which  must  be  returned  to  it 
again  in  one  shape  or  other,  if  we  would  maintain 
the  land  in  high  condition;  and  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  for  an  agriculturist  to  solve 
is  the  one  now  before  us — What  is  the  kind  of  ma- 
nure which,  at  the  least  cost,  will  raise  the  largest 
green  crop,  and  at  the  same  time  leave  the  land  in 
the  best  condition  for  the  succeeding  rotation  ?  A 
thrifty  housewife,  on  one  occasion,  presented  a 
friend  who  had  called  with  skim  milk  cheese,  bread 
and  butter,  by  way  of  refreshment.  He  deliberately 
spread  a  slice  of  cheese  with  the  butter,  saying,  "  I 
restore  unto  thee  what  was  feloniously  taken  away ;" 
and  if  we  wish  to  raise  luxuriant  crops  of  potatoes 
and  turnip,  we  must  restore  to  the  land  the  chemi- 
cal properties  which  previous  crops  had  carried  off. 
Manuring  land  is  no  modem  practice.  It  is  quite 
true  some  agriculturists  in  the  present  day  profess 
to  grow  a  succession  of  crops  for  a  series  of  years 
on  the  same  land  without  applying  manure  of  any 
kind — and  the  evidence  that  this  has  been  success- 
fully done  seems  so  complete  that  we  cannot  dis- 
fute  it.  Still,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  when 
say  that  even  in  the  Lothian s,  which  has  been 
styled  "  the  garden  of  Scotland,"  we  must  apply 
manure,  and  that,  too,  with  no  niggard  hand,  if  we 
expect  to  raise  a  crop  that  will  cover  seed,  labour, 
aud  rent.  In  the  wheat-growing  districts  of  Cana- 
da, where  the  soil  is  so  rich  that  the  farmers  for 
years  did  not  require  to  give  it  manure,  now,  in- 
stead of  carting  their  manure  to  the  river  side  as 
the  easiest  mode  of  getting  quit  of  it,  they  collect  it 
carefully  and  apply  it  to  the  land.  Chemical 
science  has  done  much  for  agriculture  in  analyzing 
soils,  testing  the  manurial  qualities  of  various  sub- 
stances, and  thus  guiding  the  practical  farmer  to 
the  kind  of  manure  best  adapted  for  the  respective 
•oil  and  crops  to  which  they  are  applied ;  and  yet, 
withfid,  agricultural  chemistry  may  be  said  to  be  yet 
in  its  infancy,  although  it  has  attained  to  the  ordi- 
niury  span  of  human  life.  Yet  it  seems  to  have  re- 
CMved  no  attention  from  practical  agriculturists 


until  Liebig  published  his  work  on  the  <' Applici^ 
tion  of  Chemistry  to  Agriculture."  This  work  pro- 
duced a  considerable  impression  at  the  time 
ainongst  farmers,  some  of  the  more  sangoine 
imagining  that  a  new  era  had  dawned  upon  agricul- 
ture. Greatly  increased  crops  were  to  be  raised  by 
new  manures,  adapted  to  each  description  of  grain 
and  rootcrop,  atone-half  the  former  price.  But  alas ! 
we  all  know  toour  costthatever  since,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  aid  of  chemistry,  manures  of  allkinda 
have  been  gradually  rising,  till  last  season  we  paid 
a  higher  price  for  them  than  we  ever  did  at  any 
former  period.  Let  me  not  be  understood  u 
speaking  lightly  of  the  ud  which  chemistry  ren- 
ders to  agriculturists  in  judging  of  manures.  So 
far  from  it,  I  believe  that  we  may  on  good  gronndi 
cherish  the  hope  that  this  abstruse  science  will  yet 
discover  for  us  more  plentiful  and  conseqaendy 
cheaper  supplies  of  artificial  manures.  Years  of 
patient  analyses  and  experiments  maybe  necessary. 
Let  us  be  patient. 

Let  us  remember  what  chemistry  has  done  in 
supplying  us  with  manures  in  time  past.  Thirty  or 
forty  years  ago,  when  turnips  began  to  be  more 
extensively  cultivated,  all  the  farm-yard  manore 
that  could  be  collected  was  found  quite  inadequate. 
•  Bones  were  introduced,  and  with  marked  saccess, 
especially  in  sharp  soils.  Then  by  the  aid  of 
chemistry  these  bones  were  dissolved,  and  the 
quantity  formerlv  reckoned  necessary  for  an  acre 
was  found  ampl^  sufficient  for  four.  But  e?en 
with  dl  this  multiplication  of  the  power  of  mannre, 
it  was  found  insufficient  for  the  land  under  green 
crop.  Then  some  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago 
guano  was  introduced,  which  met  the  desideratum 
for  the  time;  and  now,  when  £arm-yard  manure, 
bones,  dissolved  bones,  guano,  &c.,  8cc.,  are  all 
found  unequal  to  manure  the  vast  extent  of  land 
under  green  crops,  I  doubt  not  some  substitute  will 
be  forthcoming  in  the  time  of  need.  To  chemistry 
all  eyes  are  at  present  directed,  and  I  trust  they 
wUl  not  look  in  vun.  It  is  but  a  few  months  since 
that  wonder-working  science  resolved  the  gas  con- 
tained in  our  Torbanehill  coal  into  a  liquid^  which 
I  know  some  of  you  are  pouring  into  your  lampsi 
and  obtaining  a  good  light  for  a  half-pennva  night; 
while  a  wick  the  length  of  your  finger  will  last  y;oo 
a  twelvemonth.  If  that  eagle-eyed  science  which 
detected  the  liouid  gas  in  the  dark  coal-beds  of 
Torbanehill,  ana  made  it  equal  if  not  to  the  light  of 
dav,  at  least,  to  a  gas  light  more  brilliant  than  any 
lignt  these  dark  December  days  can  boast,  is  it  too 
much  to  expect  that  she  will  unlock  the  vast  store- 
houses of  Nature's  laboratory,  and  bring  forth  the 
many  rich  fertilizers  l3ring  dormant,  whether  it  he 
from  the  enormous  beds  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  South 
America^  or  the  deposits  of  fossil  remains  of  whales, 
sharks,  and  other  gigantic  monsters  of  the  deep 
that  in  some  remote  period  of  the  earth's  history 
seem  to  have  sported  their  short-lived  day  in  oar 
seas,  and  had  their  bones  deposited  in  the  soath  of 
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England  for  the  use  of  the  British  agriculturists  of 
the  19th  century? 

To  make  use  of  a  Yankee  expression,  I  believe  in 
chemistry,  and  it  its  power  to  guide  us  in  the  choice 
of  manures.  But  I  have  still  stonger  faith  in  ex- 
periments, although  these  are  not  always  safe 
guides.  There  are  so  many  circumstances  to  be 
taken  into  consideration— the  character  of  the  soil, 
climate,  period  of  sowing,  the  season.  Sec,  &c., 
that  implicit  confidence  cannot  be  placed  in  any 
one  experiment ;  but  if  year  after  year  we  make 
trials  of  manures  on  different  kinds  of  soils,  and 
carefully  ascertain  the  results,  we  shall  be  able  to 
arrive  at  general  conclusions  on  which  we  may  de- 
pend as  safely  as  any  chemical  theory,  however 
beautiful. 

Farm-yard  manure, guano,  ground  bones,  charcoal 
manure,  and  dissolved  bones,  are  the  manures  I  have 
made  the  experiments  with,  the  results  of  which  I 
now  beg  to  lay  before  you.  In  the  season  of  1856 
I  tried  six  different  lots  of  three  drills  each.  The 
first  was  manured  with  5  cwt.  Peruvian  guano  per 

Imperial  acre,  and  jrielded — 21  tons  1  cwt. 
Second,    with  5  cwt.  dissolved  bones— 17  tons 

1  cwt. 
Third,  with  5  cwt.  charcoal    manure — 12    tons 

9  cwt. 
Fourth,  with  2^  cwt.  each  guano  and  dissolved 

bones--18  tons  15  cwt. 
Fifth,    with    2|   cwt.  each    guano  and  charcoal 

manure — 21  tons  1  cwt. 
Sixth,    with  1^  cwt.   each  guano,  charcoal,  and 

dissolved  bones~20  tons  2  qrs. 

I  ought  to  explain  that  the  turnips  were  not 
sown  till  the  19th  of  June,  quite  too  late  to  sow 
green  top  yellow,  especially  in  such  a  season  as 
1856,  and  hence  the  crop  was  a  very  small  one.  I 
also  weighed  the  same  lengths  of  3  drills  of  the 
same  variety  of  turnips  sown  on  the  24th  of  May, 
and  manured  with  about  30  tons  of  farmyard  dung, 
ploughed  in  December,  and  1^  cwt.  each  dissolved 
bones  and  guano,  applied  in  the  drills,  which 
yielded  27  tons  per  imperial  acre. 

This  season  I  had  a  trial  of  seven  different  lots, 
manured  as  follows  :-* 
First,  manured  with  6  cwts.  of  Peruvian  guano, 

weighing  26  tons  19  cwts. 
Second,  manured  with  6  cwts.  Patagonian  guano, 

cost  about  10s. — 26  tons  13  cwts. 
Third,  manured  with  9  cwts.  dissolved  bones— 

22  tons  18  cwts. 
Fourth,  manured  with  6  cwts.  do.  from  the  same 

manufacturer,  but  much  drier— 25  tons  11  cwts. 
Fifth,  manured  with  6  cwts.  dissolved  bones,  from 

another  manufacturer ^22  tons  19  cwts. 
Sixth,  manured  with   10  cwts.  do.— 22  tons  10 

cwts. 
Seventh,  manured  with  3  cwts.  Peruvian  guano 

and   3    cwts.    charcoal   manure— 25    tons    18 

cwts. 

These  weights  are  all  per  imperial  acre.  I  may 
state  that  Mr.  Davidson  and  Mr.  Cunningham  were 
kind  enough  to  assist  me  in  measuring  the  land 
and  weighing  the  turnip. 

I  tried  another  lot,  manured  with  about  30  tons 
farmyard  dung  and  1  cwt.  each  guano,  charcoal 
Hianure,  and  dissolved  bones,   which  yielded  33 


tons.  The  turnips  in  this  last  were  Swedish 
variety :  the  others  were  all  green  top  yellow. 

I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  making  a  few  ex- 
periments with  different  kinds  of  manures  every 
year.  Up  till  last  season  I  always  found  dissolved 
bones  to  yield  as  large  a  crop,  or  nearly  so,  weight 
for  weight,  as  guano,  and  certainly  the  largest  crop 
for  the  money  value  of  the  manure,  while  its  effects 
on  the  land  were  more  lasting.  Whether  the  defi- 
ciency the  last  two  years  arose  from  the  wetness  of 
the  season  or  the  quality  of  the  manure,  I  know 
not.  I  dissolved  the  bones  myself  previously,  but 
I  had  them  from  a  highly  respectable  party,  and  do 
not  believe  they  were  in  any  way  adulterated.  I 
was  in  the  habit  of  using  bone  meal,  or  the  rid- 
dlings  from  the  bones,  to  assist  in  drying  them 
The  addition  of  a  portion  of  dry  bone  may  perhaps 
account  for  the  different  result.  Dissolved  bones, 
I  have  observed,  give  a  great  stimulus  to  the  young 
turnip  plant,  and  by  sending  it  rapidly  on,  it  is 
sooner  beyond  the  reach  of  that  horrid  enemy  of 
the  turnip  plant— the  fly.  In  this  respect  it  excels 
dl  other  manures  except  guano.  You  will  observe 
one  remarkable  result  in  the  lot  with  10  cwt.  of 
dissolved  bones;  the  yield  is  no  greater  than  with 
6  cwt.  Hiis  would  not  have  surprised  me  had 
guano  been  the  manure,  but  with  bones  it  is  to  me 
altogether  inexplicable.  In  making  a  calculation 
of  the  cost  of  various  manures  used  in  these  experi- 
ments, Patagonian  produced  the  largest  weight  of 
turnips  for  the  money  cost,  but  inferior  guanos  are 
not  to  be  depended  on,  with  this  exception.  Half 
charcoal  ana  half  guano  produce  the  next  greatest 
weight  of  turnips  for  the  money,  reckoning  the 
charcoal  manure  at  5s.  3d.  per  cwt.  and  the  guano 
at  14s.     Dissolved  bones  are  the  next  cheapest. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  expected  I  should  say  some- 
thing of  the  manures  best  adapted  for  potatoes.  I 
am  not  a  large  potato  grower,  seldom  having  more 
than  eight  or  ten  acres,  and  therefore  leave  that 
subject  to  another.  I  may  state  that  I  this  vear 
used  1  cwt.  each  of  charcoal,  guano,  and  dissolved 
bones,  with  farmyard  dung  ploughed  in  in  autumn. 
A  small  portion  of  the  field  had  3  cwt.  of  guano, 
without  charcoal  or  bones,  and  I  could  observe  no 
difference  in  the  produce.  One  word  as  to  the 
Edinburgh  Police  Manure.  I  have  found  it  suit 
well  on  stiff  soil,  but  on  lighter  land  I  would  de- 
cidedly prefer  the  one-half  quantity  of  farmyard 
dung.  I  know  this  does  not  correspond  with  the 
experience  of  some  of  the  roost  intelligent  farmers 
of  the  district,  who  compare  it  with  other  manure 
in  the  proportion  of  three  or  two.  One  serious 
drawback  to  it  is,  you  have  even  on  this  calcula- 
tion three  tons  to  load,  cart,  and  spread,  for  two  of 
the  other,  and  it  will  take  nearly  double  the  time 
to  fill  and  spread  it.  If  liquid  manure  could  be 
applied  to  turnips,  I  believe  it  would  surpass  every 
other  manure  for  that  crop.  Some  time  ago,  in 
transplanting  some  Swedes,  I  took  urine  from  the 
tanks,  and  applied  it  after  the  turnip  was  trans- 
planted, and  its  effects  were  very  powerful. 

llie  Chairman  expressed  the  great  satisfaction  he 
had  had  in  listening  to  the  very  able  and  sugges- 
tive paper  of  Mr.  Rowat.  It  had  brought  out 
prominently  a  most  important  point,  which  was 
well  worthy  of  our  best  consideration,  vis.,  the  most 
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profitable  qwintity  qf  manure  to  apply  to  our  crops. 
Every  one  present  acknowledges  the  principles  of 
high  farming — we  must  be  liberal  to  the  soil  if  we 
expect  it  to  be  liberal  to  us.  But  within  the  last 
two  or  three  years  there  are  many  instances  iu  the 
best-farmed  districts  of  Scotland  in  which  these 
principles  have  not  been  judiciously  carried  out. 
Owing  to  the  hiffh  price  of  farm  produce,  and  the 
facilities  afforded  of  obtaining  manures,  the  error 
with  the  best  farmers  has  been  rather  over-manur- 
ing, producing  an  over-luxuriance  of  the  cereals, 
very  much  to  the  loss  of  the  farmer.  By  all  means 
let  as  much  manure  be  applied  as  will  give  the 
most  profitable  return  to  the  farmer ;  but  having 
ascertained  the  quantity  that  will  produce  that 
effect,  let  care  be  taken  that  it  be  not  exceeded. 
Were  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  turnips  to  be  counted  up 
on  some  farms  of  particular  kinds  of  soil,  and 
where  large  doses  of  manure  had  been  applied, 
considerable  astonishment  would  be  felt  at  the  ex- 
pense. In  some  cases  which  came  under  our  ob- 
servation this  season,  we  found  that  the  cost  of 
raising  a  ton  of  Swedes  was  12s,  Now,  turnips 
seldom  pay  more  than  6s.  or  Ts.  per  ton  when  used 
for  feeding,  and  this  year  there  are  not  many  feed- 
ers that  will  make  more  than  half  that  sum.  These 
remarks  have  been  suggested  by  an  experiment  of 
Mr  Rowat's,  where  6  cwts.  of  dissolved  bones  per 
acre  gave  as  large  a  crop  as  10  cwts.  of  the  same 
substance.  It  will  be  said  that  the  10  cwts.  will 
tell  upon  the  succeeding  crop.  True;  but  why  apply 
the  extra  i  cwts.  to  the  turnip  crop.  The  money 
paid  for  it  would  have  been  much  better  lying  at 
interest  in  the  bank,  or  applied  in  some  other  way 
for  a  year  till  the  next  crop  was  sown.  But  we 
maintain  besides  that  there  is  considerable  loss  in 
the  manurial  value  of  the  superphosphate  by  apply- 
ing it  to  the  soil  a  year  berore  it  is  required. 
Another  important  fact  stated  by  Mr.  Rowat  is  that 
charcoal  manure,  which  possesses  by  itself  a  com- 
paratively inferior  manurial  value,  is  found  to  pro- 
duce as  great  an  effect  when  mixed  with  Peruvian 
guano  as  an  equal  weight  of  guano.  We  can 
account  for  this  m  no  other  way  than  by  attributing 
the  effect  to  the  property  which  the  charcoal  has  of 
fixing  the  ammonia  of  the  guano.  But  though  we 
have  tried  before  now  other  substances  which  had 
the  same  property,  we  have  never  obtained  such 
favourable  results.  The  success  attending  Mr. 
Rowat's  experiments  certainly  warrants  a  trial  of 
the  same  substance  used  by  him.  The  following 
are  two  experiments  performed  by  me,  the  one  in 
1856,  and  the  other  in  1857.  In  the  first  experi- 
ment, the  whole  field  was  manured  with  good  farm- 
yard dung  at  the  rate  of  20  tons  per  imperial  acre, 
and  all  the  substances  were  applied  at  the  rate  of 
26s.  6d.  per  imperial  acre.  As  there  was  consider- 
able variety  in  the  condition  of  the  soil  in  the  field, 
I  thought  it  better  to  make  a  series  of  experiments 
over  the  field  instead  of  one  equal  portion  of  land 
being  taken  in  each  experiment,  and  the  produce  of 
adjoining  ridges  weighed— 

Mrst  Experiment. 

TwB,  cwts^ 
Dissolved  bones  and  Peruvian  gnano  gave  6  3  ' 
Steaioed  bones  do.  6      8 


1 
7 

17i 

IDi 


4  74 

5  12i 


To&i.  cwtfl. 
Second  Experiment, 
Steamed  bones  and  Peruvian  guano  • 
Dissolved  bones  alone 

Third  Etperimmtt 
Dissolved  bones  alone 
Steamed  bones  alone 

Fourth  Experiment 
Leone  guano  alone 
Leone  and  Peruvian 
Last  suQimer  a  small  quantity  of  guano  from  the 
West  India  isknds  was  sent  m  for  experiment  by 
the  Messrs.  Cunningham.  Turnip  sowing  was 
nearly  over  when  it  reached  mej  but  still  I  deter- 
mined to  try  the  experiment  on  a  portion  of  a  clay 
field  in  not  first-rate  condition. 

Tons.  cwts. 
4  cwt.  of  Peruvian  guano  per  i  4       0  of  tops. 

imp.  acre,  gave (13      11  of  roots. 

8  cwt.  of  West  India  guano  per  I   2      15  of  tops. 

imp.  acre,  gave (11      10  of  roots« 

2  cwt.  of  Peruvian  and  4  of  i   3        7  of  tops. 

W.  Indian  per  imp.  acre  gave  i  16        l  of  roots. 

Messrs.  Glendinning,  Hatton  Mains;  Allan, 
Clifton;  Walker,  Kilpunt;  Black,  Newyearficld, 
also  took  part  in  the  discussion,  detailing  the  ex- 
perience of  the  apphcation  of  different  kinds  of 
manure.  Two  experiments  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Rowat  gave  rise  to  considerable  discussion,  vis, 
those  in  which  it  was  found  that  8  cwt.  of  dissolved 
bones  produced  as  large  a  crop  as  12  cwt.  of  the 
same  substance,  and  where  4  cwt.  of  guano,  mixed 
with  4  cwt.  of  charcoal,  at  a  cost  of  £3  l68.  pro- 
duced as  large  a  crop  as  8  cwt.  of  guano  alone,  at 
a  cost  of  £5  128.  The  opinion  of  the  meeting  ap- 
peared to  be  that  every  farmer  should  ascertain  for 
himself,  by  experiment,  the  proper  and  most 
profitable  quantity  of  manure  to  apply  per  acre  on 
his  farm  according  to  the  condition  of  each  field, 
so  as  to  raise  the  fullest  crop;  and  that  having  as- 
certained that  quantity,  it  would  be  injudicious  to 
apply  more,  as  a  larger  crop  of  turnips  would  not 
be  raised,  while  there  was  a  risk  of  injuring  the 
succeeding  grain  crop. 

The  Chairman  concluded  by  moving  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr  Rowat  for  his  excellent  paper. 


HOLLY  (Ilex  aqusBfolit)— Common  holly— is  one  of 
the  very  best  shmbs  or  trees  we  potaesi,  dispUying 
either  character,  according  to  situation,  age,  and  appli- 
cation of  art ;  it  it  found  (aecording  to  London)  in  most 
parts  of  Europe,  in  North  America,  Japan,  and  in 
Cochin  China.  In  Britain  it  is  found  eongregatod  in 
natural  woods  and  forests :  bat  for  the  purpoMt  of  this 
article  (viz.,  in  hedges)  the  holly  stands  pro-emloent.  It 
will  not  be  necessary  here  to  describe  the  aomtwhaC 
tedious  practice  of  raising  the  plants  by  seed  ;  we  will 
suppose  that  a  hedge  is  intended.  It  is  always  necessary 
to  well-trench  the  soilf  and  prepare  a  space  sufficiently 
wide  to  receiTe  the  plants.  That  their  roots  ramify  by 
adding  to  the  original  a  portion  of  well-decomposed 
manure,  or  rich  compost  would  be  aswell.  Then  say 
in  September  or  October,  or  in  April  or  May,  seleet 
from  some  respectable  nurseryman  plants  that  bsTS  been 
repeatedly  reasoved  (this  point  is  of  great  importanee  to 
insnra  sveofss),  of  each  sue  as  snto  the  tai 
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of  tho  pvrdmser ;  but  wa  will  start  with  a  plant  one 
foot  bigb,  which  ibonld,  wbtn  well  ettabUsbed,  receiie 
proper  praning  br  enttlDg  in,  to  the  required  breadth, 
laeb  irregnlar  or  loxuriant  ibooti  that  project  beyond 
the  limit  allotted  to  them  i  tbii  oonoentratetall  theenergiea 
of  the  plant  to  the  pnrpoiei  intended-^the  forming  a 
good  hedge.  After  two  or  three  yean,  It  may  be  found 
neoeuary,  perhaps,  to  stop  a  few  of  the  most  naked  and 
strongest  leaders,  should  they  start  bsTOod  an  ordinary 
growth ;  otherwise  there  might  be  hollow  plaees  foond. 


which  would  spoil  the  general  effect  of  an  even  outline. 
It  would,  under  every  circumstanoe,  be  ad? isable  to  use 
a  knife,  and  not  the  shears,  as  they  rather  mutilate  the 
plants  ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  barbarous  practice  at  all  times,  to 
apply  the  shears  to  good  cTergreen  hedges.  Beyond  an 
occasional  top-drMssing  or  a  little  mulching,  the  work 
is  done,  and  the  extra  pains  taken  in  the  early  growth  of 
hollies  will  amply  repay  the  planter  for  his  trouble, 
and  he  may  in  after-years  look  with  pride  on  hie 
handy  work. 


THE  GROWTH  AND  MANAGEMENT  OP  WOOL. 


At  a  late  monthly  meeting  of  tlie  Haddinfj^on 
Agricultural  Club,  Mr.  Gaukroger,  wool  merchant, 
of  Haddington,  said  he  had  l^en  called  upon  so 
unexpectedly  to  preside  at  that  meeting,  and  had 
latterly  been  so  much  engaged  in  buying  and 
packing  wool,  that  he  had  no  time  to  prepare  a  few 
remarks  aneot  the  growth  and  management  of  that 
staple  commodity.  It  might  be  assumed,  however, 
that  anyone  practically  acquainted  with  that  branch 
of  commerce  could  net  be  at  a  loss  for  a  few  words 
on  the  subject.  The  first  step  incumbent  upon 
those  aspihng  to  become  growers  of  first-class 
wool,  is  to  be  particular  in  obtaining  a  clean, 
healthy,  and  pure  stock.  Take  for  instance  the  sort 
of  wool  most  in  demand  at'  the  present  moment-— 
halfobred  hoge — ^in  order  to  obtain  the  extreme 

S rices  now  going,  there  must  be  no  infusion  of 
laekfaced  blood.  Let  it  be  as  remote  as  you  like,  it 
will  show  itself  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and, 
wherever  prevalent,  seriously  deteriorates  the  value 
of  this  class  of  wool.  They  shall  be  crossed  for 
years,  and  crossed  again,  till  not  the  slightest 
■vmptoms  eanbediscovered  in  the  head  or  legs  of  the 
•neep  i  but  to  a  judge  the  ting^  of  blood  is  at  once 
detected  in  the  wooli  it  is  heavily  britched,  and 
hardly  ever  free  from  kemps*-a  vile,  thick,  dead 
white  hair,  that  all  etaplersand  manufacturers  have 
a  great  repugnance  to.  In  a  pure  stock  this 
objectionable  hair  is  sometimes  found,  but  generally 
in  aged  sheep ;  old  ewes,  for  instance,  that  are 
draughted  from  breeding  stocks,  and  sold  to  low 
ooontry  farmers,  who  make  them  and  that  year's 
lambs  fit  for  the  butcher.  To  produce  a  sound- 
atapled  wool,  it  is  necessarv  that  the  sheep  be 
regularly  fed ;  what  I  mean  is,  that  they  be  not 
allowed  to  go  back  in  condition,  for  where  this  is 

Sirmitted,  it  shows  itself  no  less  in  the  wool  than 
e  mutton ;  moreover,  the  wool  can  never  after- 
wards recover  its  strength,  and  at  that  point  where 
they  have  been  pinched  of  meat,  the  wool  will  be 
tender,  and  break,  and  will  not  comb,  but  only  fit 
for  weft  or  carding,  and  is  consequentiy  not  so 
valuable  as  sound  combing  wool.  The  stronger 
-"ou  feed,  the  wool  will  be  the  longer  and  heavier, 
tut  not  the  finer  haired^medium  feeding  is  best 
for  combining  quality  with  a  fair  sound  staple. 
The  North  BritUk  AgHcuUuHst  of  May  20th,  in 
speaking  of  salve  or  laid  wool,  stron|^ly  approves  of 
not  clipping  the  sheep  till  the  wool  is  again  greasy 
with  its  natural  secretion.  I  believe  this  to  be  a 
good  plan  for  laid  wools,  but  for  white  wools  it  is 
not;  the  aoaaer  the  sheep  are  eli]^>ed  after  the 
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wool  is  thoroughly  dry  the  better— buyers  don't 
like  to  see  greasy,  ''yolky*'  wool,  and  wont  give  a 
top  price  for  it.  Provided  the  weather  is  favourable 
for  drying,  4  to  fi  or  8  days  is  long  enough,  and 
not  14  or  20,  as  some  people  might  think. 
Another  important  feature,  although  a  ver^  simple 
one,  is  the  winding  up,  or  what  is  termed  m  York- 
shire the  "lapping."  This  is  too  often  neglected ; 
the  servant,  in  many  instances,  is  careless,  and 
does  not  clean  the  fleece  of  all  dung,  dirt,  tar,  straw, 
&c.  I  believe  this  is  never  done  with  the  know- 
ledge of  the  master,  but  they  cannot  be  too  particular 
in  cautioning  their  servants  in  this  respect. 
There  is  a  law  passed  for  the  protection  of  manu- 
facturers and  wool-staplers,  making  this  a  serious 
offence,  and  punishable  by  a  fine  upon  every  fleece 
so  falselv  wound,  as  well  as  the  entire  forfeiture 
of  such  fleeces,  and  the  case  to  be  disposed  of  in  a 
summary  way  before  a  magistrate.  It  is,  perhaps, 
not  out  of  place  my  alluding  to  this.  I  don't 
think  it  has  ever  been  acted  upon  in  this  country. 
I  am  sure  no  one  would  like  to  take  abvantage  of 
the  servant's  mistake,  as  the  farmers  would  not  be 
cognizant  of  it,  and  are  a  courteous,  gentlemanly, 
and  hospitable  class,  which  of  itself  even  would 
debar  any  one  from  going  to  such  "straits." 
Some  districts  have  deservedly  a  better  character 
than  others  for  the  growth  of  the  wool.  East 
Lothian  cannot  and  never  could  compete  with  the 
border— Roxburgh  and  Berwickshire.  These  dis- 
tricts are  famed  in  Yorkshire  and  France  for  what 
is  termed  Northumberland  wool  (which  includes 
the  wool  of  Northumberland,  Roxburgh,  Berwick, 
East  and  Mid- Lothian),  and  always  brings  higher 
prices.  This  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  soil  and 
climate  of  those  districts  being  better  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  wool,  and  being  more  what  is  termed 
a  wool-growing  country,  greater  attention  is  paid 
to  it.  In  this  county  there  is  the  greatest  difference 
possible — some  places  grow  much  better  wool  than 
others ;  go  down  to  the  low  country  and  near  to 
the  sea,  and  then  to  the  parishes  of  Salton,  Gifford, 
and  Bolton,  and  you  will  find  a  startiing  superiority 
in  ftivour  of  the  latter;— the  former  wants  that 
bright  rich  colour  and  full  wholesome  appearance 
of  the  latter,  and  has  a  dull,"  reeky",  unkind  aspect, 
and  is  wastier.  I  must  state,  however,  that  in 
spite  of  soil  and  climate,  and  the  keeping  of 
"flying  stocks",  there  are  some  praiseworthy 
exceptions  in  the  northern  division  ot  the  county. 
It  does  not  follow  that  the  richest  and  best  corn 
land  produces  the  best  wool.    I  can  understand  a 
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fanner  enpposing  that;  but  such  is  not  the  case. 
The  best  Cheviot  laid  is  grown  in  Sutherland,  and 
some  beautiful  half-bred  wool  in  Caithness,  whilst 
the  best  Cheviot  white  is  grown  on  the  Cheviot 
hiLls  and  district.  Again,  East- Lothian  wool  is,  I 
believe,  preferred  to  West-Lothian,  Fife,  and  other 
places.  In  this  age  of  competition,  and  when  wool 
is  so  very  high  in  price,  it  is  the  interest  of  those 
who  wish  good  prices  to  give  this  matter  their  con- 
sideration. Wool  is  not  "  penny  pies'*  now :  prices 
will  vary  considerably  for  the  same  description,  as 
it  is  the  best  wool  that  is  wanted,  and  buyers  prefer 
paying  at  all  times  a  good  rattling  price  for  a 
superior  article,  to  a  shabby  pricefor  a  slovenly  got 
up  one.  A  good  lot,  when  bought,  is  half  solp  to 
the  consumer,  but  a  bad  lot  sticks  long,  and  it  is 
up-hill  work  to  quit  it,  and  frequently  spoils  one 
for  a  future  transaction.  I  have  been  taken  so 
much  at  unawares  that  nothing  else  occurs  to  me  at 
present,  but  shall  be  glad  to  hear  any  member's 
opinion  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Dowell  (of  Dowells  &  Lyon)  wool  broker, 
Edinburgh,  having  been  introduced  to  the  meeting 
by  the    chairman,  said— From    the    exceedingly 
courteous  invitation  of  Mr  Harper  to  appear  here,  I 
considered  it  would  have  been  most  unbecoming  if 
1  did  not  cheerfully  respond  to  his  wish  by  giving 
a  few  remarks  in  extension  of  our  circular,  the 
more  particularly  as  it  touches  the  most  important 
product  of  our  island;  and  in  following  this  up,  I 
might  justly  be  accused  of  arrogance,  if  I  did  not 
at  the  outset  declare  it  was  not  from  personal 
practical  experience  that  these  remarks  were  foun- 
ded on,  but    what  is  more  valuable — from  the 
experiences  of  many  who  have  enthusiastically  de- 
voted their  energies  in  the  furtherance  of  our  native 
manufactures.    In  conversing  with  practical  men, 
both  producers  and  consumers,  more  particularly 
the  latter,  one  feels  thoroughly  convinced  there  is 
still  a  vast  field  open  for  improvement  in  the  getting 
up  of  the  wool ;  and  let  it  not  be  considered  I  am 
running  away  with  the  harrows  too  fast,  when  I 
assert  that  in  wool  there  is  as  much  room  for  im- 
provement as  there  was  in  days  not  long  gone  by, 
when  guano  and  artificial  manures  were  unknown 
in  agriculture;  nevertheless,  it  must  excite  a  pleas- 
ing sensation  in  the  breast  of  every  well-wisher  of 
hb  country  to  observe  the  gradual,  but  marked 
attention,  which  has  of  late  years  been  bestowed  on 
rural  affairs.    To  men  of  all  ranks  of  society, 
agriculture  seems  now  to  be  the  favourite  study, 
not  only  of  the  landed  proprietor  and  practical 
farmer,  who  are  more  immediately  interested  m  its 
improvements,  but  also  of  the  philosopher  or  man 
of  science,  who,  instead  of  wasting  his  time  and 
talents  in  useless  metaphysical  disquisitions,  now 
devotes  them  to  agricultural  researches,  which,  re- 
dound to  the  benefit,  not  of  a  few  individuals  only, 
but  to  the  community  at  large.    When  we  consider 
the  wool  of  this  country  alone  warms  almost  every 
class  of  society,  gives  employment  to  thousands  in 
its  manufacture,  and  engages  whole  fleets  in  its 
exportation,  it  should  excite  within  every  one  of  us 
a  lively  interest  in  its  progress ;  and  in  a  national 
point  of  view,  it  must  be  gratifying  to  know  that 
the  tartan  and  the  tweed  are  eagerly  competed  for  in 
every  clime :  and  it  affords  us  no  ordinary  pleasure 


to  noUce  that  the  managers  of  some  of  the  largest 
charitable  educational  institutions  of  our  country 
have  at  length  seen  the  propriety  of  clothing  their 
youngsters  with  the  becoming    garb  of  Scotch 
tweed.    little  does  a  careless  farmer  know  of  the 
trouble  occasioned  to  a  manufacturer  firom  iU  got 
up  wool;  and  if  he  would  but  for  a  moment  reflect 
on  the  vast  amount  of  capital  involved  in  machinery, 
it  should  prompt  him  to  be  more  careful ;  and  when 
we  read  of,  and  daily  hear  of,  hill  farms  increasing 
in  rent  from  12  to  45  per  cent.,  surely  it  is  but 
hopeful  that  every  improvement  should  be  attempted 
to  increase   the  value   of  the  crop,    whatever  it 
may  be.    This  I  humbly  submit,  can  only  Le  done 
by  care  in  selecting  the  stock;  and  as   wc  arc 
particularly  on  wool,  the  careful  washing  is  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  manufacturer,  inasmuch 
as  it  yidds  more  weight  of  yam,  enables  him  to 
put  a  greater  quantity  through  the  carding  process, 
as  it  does  not  clog  up  the  cards  speedily.    lu  free* 
ness  not  only  makes  it  spii^  more  sweetiy,  but 
makes  a  better  thread ;  hence  it  is  more  valuable  to 
the  manufacturer  in  many  respects,  and  he  wdl 
knowing  the  qualifications  of  well  washed  wool,  is 
ever  desirous  of  acquiring  it  even  at  a  considerable 
advance.    Bright-haired  wool  is  much  desired  and 
eagerly  sought  after  by  the  manufacturer,  bang  far 
more  valuable  to  him  than  wool  tinged  with  the 
yellow  hue;  the  production  of  a  pure  white  wool 
free  from  all  tendency  to  clamminess  is  what  wool- 
growers  cannot  be  too  ambitious  to  attend  to,  and 
the  atta'mment  of  this  object  depends  very  much  <m 
prompt  attention  being  paid  to  earlv  clipping  after 
the  sheep  has  been  thoroughly  washed  and  dried. 
Wet  or  unsetUed  weather  may  interfere  with  each 
an  arrangement ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  delay 
is  attribuuble  to  the  idea  that  farmers  entertain, 
that  tiiey  gain  by  weight  when  shearing  is  post- 
poned.   In  this  they  are  greatly  mistaken,  for  they 
sacrifice  the  beautiful  white  appearance  of  the  fleece, 
a  qualitjr   which  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated, 
and  which  the  manu£M:turer  invariably  keeps  in 
view  in  the  advance  of  price.    Considerable  Iocs  ia 
often  experienced  in  the  deterioration  of  wool*  by 
allowing  a  flock  after  washing  to  he  turned  into  a 
place  where  sand  or  moss  rubs  are  prevalent  ; 
great  care  ought  to  be  exercised  in  ayoidmg  aoch, 
and  in  procuring  the  best  place  till  the  dip  is 
finished.    Of  late  years  complaints  have  been  on 
the  increase  firom  the  French  buyers,  who  have 
been  large  competitors,  that  kemp  hair  is  far  too 
often  found  in  flocks ;  this  should  be  particularly 
studied,  and  ever^  experiment  adoptea  to  devise 
the  means  of  eradication.    Allow  me  now  in  a  few 
words  to  draw  attention  to  the  advantage  of  dispos- 
ing of  the  wool  by  auction,  and  let  it  not  be  con- 
sidered I  am  too  one-sided  in  this  opinion,  but  b^ 
lieve  me  it  is  from  an  honest  consdentioua  convic- 
tion that  I  am  advising  for  the  best :  established 
usage,  old  connections,  and  an    indifference  to 
change,  makes  the  task  to  prove  the  foct  all  the 
more  difficult ;  but  can  the  enlightened  farmer  of 
the  19th  centurvnot  see  that  when  wool  is  collected 
into  a  well-lighted  store,  placed  in  competition 
with  others  of  a  worse  or  better  sort,  and  when  the 
direct  competition  of  some  40  or  50  bidders  come 
into  play,  each  sort  receives  its  just  reward  aocord- 
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ing  to  the  care  it  has  been  got  npwith?  How 
infinitely  better  then  is  thie  plan,  compared  to  what 
we  hope  some  day  to  see  entirely  exploded,  via.,  of 
acceptmg  from  the  old  dealer  his  idea  of  the  value, 
and  the  giving  of  the  same  price  in  localities,  let 
them  be  ill  or  well  washed.  In  saying  this,  let  me 
not  be  misunderstood  by  a  highly  intelligent  and 
gentlemanly  class  of  dealers,  w  ho  have  long  occu- 
pied the  wool  field—that  I  wish  to  take  the  butter 
off  their  bread,  and  perhaps  their  bread  as  well.  I 
wish  even  to  show  them  that  sales  would  decidedly 
be  to  their  advantage,  and  why.  Look  at  the 
enormous  expense  they  are  put  to,  in  travelling  the 
country;  whereas  at  sales  they  would  get  what  they 
required,  with  a  tithe  of  the  trouble  and  no  expense ; 
they  would  thereby  be  better  remunerated  by  re- 
ceiving a  commission  for  so  buying.  Have  we  less 
intelligence  than  our  American  and  Australian 
neighbours,  who  have  long  seen  the  advantage  of 
sales?  Certamlynotl  Still  we  are  only  waking 
up  to  appreciate  what  they  have  long  enjoyed  and 


benefited  by  in  purse.  Sales  are  now  springing  up 
in  all  quarters  ;  but  unless  one  general  central 
market  be  adopted,  it  is  eas^  to  predict  the  issue ; 
and  another  fallacy  is  the  frequency  of  the  sales. 
To  suit  all,  more  particularly  the  buyers  from  dis* 
tant  parts,  set  periods,  such  as  the  London  practice, 
should  be  adopted,  and  we  will  ever  endeavour  to 
advance  with  the  times  in  lending  our  aid  to  im* 
prove  every  method  that  will  tell  to  the  benefit  of 
the  grower.  In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  thank  you 
for  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  opinions,  and 
as  I  was  an  aspirant  to  the  enviable  position  of  an 
agriculturist  under  the  able  tuition  of  Mr.  Steedman 
of  Boghall,  I  am  proud  of  the  opportunity  of  meet- 
ing so  many  intelligent  cultivators  of  the  soil. 

The  following  members  also  took  part  in  the 
discussion— Mr.  Douglas,  Athelstaneford ;  Mr.  R. 
ScotSkirviog,  Campton;  Mr.Durie,  Standingstane, 
&c.  The  discussion  ultimately  was  adjourned  till 
next  meeting,  so  that  Mr.  Harper's  views  on  the 
subject  might  be  obtained. 


THE    MANAGEMENT    OF    GRASS    LAND. 


1.  Thk  best  mode  op.  Laying  down  Land 
TO  Permanent  Grass,  &c. 

In  laying  down  land  to  permanent  pasture,  the 
first  point  to  be  attended  to  is  its  thorough  and 
efficient  drainage;  for  without  this  all-important 
preliminary,  no  matter  how  the  other  operations 
are  conducted,  disappointment  will  finally  ensue. 
We  need  not  enter  into  any  lengthened  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  draining  is  performed,  for 
the  details  are  generally  well  known;  but  this 
•much  we  must  say — the  drains  ought  not  to  be 
less  than  four  feet  deep,  and,  as  a  general  role,  not 
more  than  21  feet  apart.  We  are  aware  that  there 
are  many  persons  who  do  not  consider  it  necessary 
to  drain  pasture  land,  or  what  is  intended  to 
become  such,  as^closely  as  they  would  do  land 
intended  to  be  under  regular  cropping;  but  we 
consider  this  to  be  mistaken  policy.  Unless  the 
land  is  naturally  dry,  it  must  be  rendered  so 
artificially ;  for  if  this  is  not  done,  coarse  grasses 
will  displace  those  finer  descriptions  which  may  be 
sown,  and  coarse  grasses  are  always  innutritions. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  land  intended  to 
be  laid  down  in  permanent  grasses  has  previously 
been  under  a  lengthened  course  of  rather  severe 
cropping,  combined  with,  perhaps,  careless  general 
management,  we  would  beg  to  detail  the  steps 
which  we  have  in  many  instances  of  this  kind 
adopted,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  and  finally 
laying  down  the  land  to  grass. 

After  draining,  and  when  the  surface  soil  is 
shallow  and  the  subsoil  retentive,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  consequence  to  deepen  it  by  subsoiling. 
We  have  had  experience  of  land  being  laid  down 
to  grass  both  with  and  without  subsoiling ;  and  in 
every  instance  where  it  was  omitted,  if  the  subsoil 
was  of  a  retentive  character,  we  have  invariably 
been  led  to  attach  a  greater  amount  of  importance 
to  this  operation.    We  have  deepened  land  by 


means  of  the  subsoil  plough,  and  also  by  manual 
labour ;  and  although  in  the  latter  case  the  expense 
was  considerable,  still  we  found  it^  remunerative. 
Generally  speaking,  however,  the  subsoil  plough 
will  be  found  sufficient  to  answer  the  purpose. 
Subsoiling  must  in  no  case  whatever  be  put  in  the 
room  of  or  used  as  a  substitute  for  draining,  as  it 
has  been  done  by  some  persons.  This  would  only 
lead  to  disappointment,  and  very  likely  to  under- 
valuing what  is  in  reality  a  roost  important  opera- 
tion when  properly  performed)  and  in  its  proper 
time  and  place. 

The  eradication  of  weeds  is  indispensably  neces- 
sary, and  it  is  impossible  to  be  too  careful  and 
minute  in  conducting  this  preliminary  operation. 
When  the  land  is  very  foul  it  may  be  necessary  to 
resort  to  a  bare  fallow,  particularly  when  the  grass 
seeds  are  to  be  sown  in  autumn.  At  the  same 
time,  even  very  foul  land  may  be  cleaned  during 
the  preparatory  operations  for  a  root  crop,  and  in 
the  summer  culture  of  the  same.  By  this,  we 
mean  turnips  or  mangel  wurzel,  drilled  or  (as  it  is 
denominated  in  many  parts  of  England)  ridged,  from 
twenty- seven  to  thirty  inches  apart;  any  closer 
intervals  will  not  permit  the  horse-hoe  and  grubber 
to  act  efficiently.  When  a  root  crop  is  grown, 
the  grass  seeds  cannot  be  sown  until  the  following 
spring.  In  the  case  of  potatoes,  indeed,  the  crop 
may  be  removed  in  time  to  permit  sowing  in 
autumn ;  but  unless  the  land  is  already  tolerably 
free  from  weeds,  potatoes  do  not  answer  well  as  a 
preparatory  crop,  so  far  as  the  eradication  of  the 
weeds  is  concerned,  because  the  potato  must  be 
planted  at  so  early  a  period  in  spring  as  to  prevent 
a  thorough  cleaning  of  foul  land.  When  the 
autumn  cleaning  of  stubbles  can  be  carried  properly 
into  effect,  preparatory  to  growing  a  crop  of 
potatoes,  then  such  a  crop  will  be  found  very 
favourable  indeed  to  the  growth  of  sown  grasses. 
In  whatever  mode  the  eradication  of  weeds  is 
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p«rformtd«  wh«A«r  by  bare  fallowing,  or  in  tho 
cultivation  of  root,  or,  at  they  may  be  more  cor* 
reotly  deaignated,  fallow  cropi,  the  operation  must 
be  done  effectually,  and  not  hurried  or  slurred 
over.  The  couch*graf8  rake,  which  is  uied  in 
many  parts  of  England,  will  be  found  a  useful 
auxiliary  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  business,  but 
it  ought  not  to  depend  altogether  on  this,  but  must 
be  followed  by  careful  hand-picking.  Joints  of 
couch-grass,  small  dock  roots,  and  various  other 
weeds,  will  escape  the  rake,  and  these  can  only  bo 
effectually  removed  by  the  hand.  Hand  picking, 
no  doubl^  adds  to  the  expense ;  but  it  is  neverthe* 
less  absolutely  necessary,  if  it  is  desirable  to  lay 
the  land  down  in  a  proper  manner. 

It  is  of  no  use  attempting  to  lay  down  land  to 
permanent  grass  if  it  is  in  poor  condition,  or  what 
IS  called  <mt  of  heart.  When  potatoes  are  the 
preceding  crop,  and  autumn  cleaning  can  be 
carried  into  effect,  the  manuring  ought  to  take 
place  before  the  land  is  rough- ploughed  previous 
to  winter.  This  manuring  ought  to  consist  of  not 
less  than  25  to  30  tons  of  farm-yard  dung,  and  it 
is  not  necessary  that  the  manure  be  fully  decom- 
posed. By  the  spring  it  will  become  incorporated 
with  the  soil,  and  there  is  a  greater  probability  of  a 
sound  crop  of  potatoes  than  woula  be  the  case  if 
the  application  of  the  manure  was  deferred  until 
the  planting  season.  In  the  spring,  and  im- 
mediately previous  to  planting,  when  the  manure 
was  ploughed  down  in  autumn,  is  the  proper  time 
to  apply  lime.  The  quantity  necessary  depends  on 
the  nature  of  the  soil ;  but  m  the  case  of  loaips  of 
a  medium  character,  that  is,  neither  a  heavy  cla^, 
nor  a  light,  moory,  or  sandy  soil,  we  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  using  from  120  to  150  bushels  of  lime 
per  statute  acre  as  it  comes  from  the  kiln.  If  it  is 
not  convenient  to  apply  it  in  spring,  the  operation 
may  be  deferred  until  the  removal  of  the  crop.  In 
this  case  we  would  sow  eight  to  ten  bushels  per 
statute  acre  of  half-inch  bonea  broadcast,  previous 
to  planting  the  potatoes.  In  all  cases  which  have 
come  under  our  observation,  we  have  seen  that 
bones  are  almost  an  indispensable  necessary  when 
laying  down  land  to  permanent  grass.  We  may  be 
permitted  to  mention  one  case  in  particular  as  an 
illustration.  In  laying  down  a  field  of  rather  stiff 
clay  loam,  which  had  been  previously  heavily  limed, 
to  a  part  of  the  field  bone-dust  was  applied,  whilst 
the  remaining  portion  was  laid  down  after  farm- 
yard manure.  The  honed  portion  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  field.  Ten  years  afterwards  the 
boned  land  could  be  plainly  distinguished  from  the 
rest  of  the  field,  even  at  a  considerable  distance ; 
the  turf  was  closer  and  greener,  and  always  closely 
eaten  by  whatever  stock  was  graced  in  the  field, 
but  especially  by  sheep. 

After  the  potatoes  are  removed,  say  early  in 
September,  the  land  must  be  harrowed,  and  all 
weeds  carefully  removed.  After  this  apply  the 
lime,  or  bones,  if  not  done  in  spring,  and  then  set 
the  two-horse  grubber  to  work,  stirring  up  the  soil 
thoroughly,  both  across  the  field  and  lengthways. 
Taking  for  granted  that  the  land  is  either  naturally 
or  artificially  dry,  it  will  be  best  to  lay  it  down  to 
grass  in  a  level  state,  that  is,  without  furrows ;  and 
toe  action  of  the  grubber  ought  to  be  quite  suf* 


ficient  to  make  an  excellent  seed  bed.  The  seeds 
are  then  sown  and  the  land  harrowed,  but  not 
rolled,  unless  in  the  case  of  verv  drv,  sandy, 
or  sharp  land.  We  shall  afterwards  refer  to  the 
kinds  and  quantities  of  seeds  to  be  used. 

When  turnips  or  mangel  are  the  crops  which 
precede  grass,  the  liming  ought  to  be  done  imme- 
diately after  the  removiu  of  the  previous  grain 
crop,  oefore  the  land  receives  the  winter  furrow,  so 
that  it  may  be  thoroughly  incorporated  in  the  soil 
before  the  application  of  manure  for  the  root  crop. 
The  farm-yard  manure,  not  less  than  20  tons 
per  acre,  in  combination  with  bones,  will  be  applied, 
of  course,  immediately  before  sowing  the  turnip 
seed.  As  turnips  do  not  perfect  their  growth  until 
it  is  too  late  to  sow  grass  seeds,  and  very  likely 
being  either  wholly  or  in  part  consumed  by  sheep 
(if  so,  so  much  the  better),  the  sowing  of  the  grass 
seeds  must  be  deferred  till  spring.  In  this  case, 
as  soon  as  the  turnips  are  removed  or  consumed, 
the  land  must  be  ploughed  in  very  broad  ridges  or 
lands,  say  fifty  or  sixty  feet  wide  (still  taking 
for  granted  that  the  land  is  dry),  and  even  wider,  if 
convenient.  In  this  state  it  will  lie  until  spring, 
when,  if  the  crop  has  been  entirely  removed,  and 
not  consumed  either  altogether  or  partly  by  sheep, 
after  the  land  has  been  tnoroughly  operated  upon 
by  the  grubber,  2  cwt.  per  acre  of  Peruvian  guano 
may  be  harrowed  in,' the  grass  seeds  sown, 
harrowed,  and  rolled. 

If  the  land  is  bare  fallowed,  preparatonr  to  being 
laid  down  to  permanent  grass,  we  would  strongly 
urge  the  necessity  of  being  most  particular  in  con- 
ducting the  various  operations  of  ploughing,  har- 
rowing, and  weed  picking,  because  we  have  not 
unfrequently  seen  bare  fallows  which  could  only  be 
called  fallows  by  courtesy.  The  land  certainly  was 
not  in  crop ;  neither  was  it,  properly  speaking,  in 
grass ;  but  it  was  bearing  a  luxuriant  crop  of  coucb 
and  other  weeds;  and  instead  of  attempting  to 
remove  these,  their  growth  was  merely  retarded  for 
the  time  by  an  occasional  ploughing.  We  have, 
indeed,  known  in  more  than  one  case  a  crop  of 
couch-grass  hay  to  be  taken  off  these  so-called 
fallows.  *'  Thorouoh  "  must  be  the  motto, 
whether  it  relates  to  draining,  manuring,  working 
of  the  land,  or  eradicating  every  vestige  of  the 
weeds  by  which  it  is  infested* 

The  kinds  and  quantities  of  grass  seeds  to  be 
sown  are  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  soil.  On 
soils  of  medium  quality,  the  following  mixture  will 
be  found  advantageous  ;— 

Perennial  rye-grass,  10  lbs,;  Italian  rye-graaa, 
4  lbs. ;  Timothy,  li  lbs. ;  Cocksfoot,  5  lbs. ;  Mea- 
dow Foxtail,  2i  lbs, ;  Rough-stalked  meadow  grass, 
2  lbs. ;  Hard  fescue  grass,  2i  lbs. ;  Meadow  fescue 
grass,  3h  lbs. ;  Perennial  red  clover,  6  lbs. ;  White 
or  Dutch  clover,  4  lbs. ;  Alsike  clover,  2  lbs.,  per 
statute  acre. 

In  dry  lands  intended  chiefly  for  sheep  pasture 
omit  the  timothy  and  the  rough«stalked  meadow 
grass,  and  substitute  3  lbs.  of  sheep's  fescue  and  2 
lbs.  of  common  parsley,  both  of  which  are  greedily 
eaten  by  sheep.  In  heavy  or  damp  soils  double  the 
quantity  of  timothy  as  given  in  the  above  mixture ; 
and  whilst  allowing  only  one-half  of  the  hard 
/SCU9  grasB«  add  the  quantity  deducted  from  this^ 
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or  l^lbs.,  to  the  rough-stalked  meaJow  grata, 
Half-a-pouod  to  one  pound  per  acre  of  sweet- 
scented  vernal  grass  may  be  added  or  not,  in 
all  soils^  as  pleasure  dictates.  ,  It  is  not  a  valuable 
pasture  grass ;  but,  from  the  sweet  smell  it  imparts 
to  the  hay  with  which  it  is  mixed,  it  is  to  a  certun 
extent  useful  on  this  account. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  grass  seeds  are 
sown  in  spring  along  with  a  cereal  crop,  which  is 
allowed  to  ripeq  its  seeds;  but  when  permanent 
grass  is  the  object,  the  best  plan  is  to  sow  them 
alone ;  that  is,  any  of  the  cereals  sown  dong  with 
them,  for  the  purpose  of  shelter,  should  not  be 
allowed  to  ripen.  When  grass  seeds  are  sown  in 
autunln,  a  bushel  of  rye  per  statute  acre  should  be 
sown  at  same  time ;  and  when  the  sowing  takes 
place  in  spring,  a  similar  quantity  of  any  of 
the  cereals  will  answer  the  purpose.  Rape  is 
an  excellent  seed  to  sow  along  with  grass  seeds, 
whether  they  are  autumn  or  spring  sown.  From 
3  to  4  lbs.  an  acre,  sown  broadcast,  may  be  used  i 
it  shelters  the  young  plants,  and  affords  a  most 
valuable  amount  of  forage  for  sheep  when  pastured 
on  the  young  grasses. 

When  grass  seeds  are  sown  in  autumn,  they  will 
in  ordinary  cases  have  advanced  sufficientlv  by 
April  to  admit  of  being  lightly  stocked  with  sheep. 
We  are  not  partial  to  the  system  adopted  by  some, 
in  such  cases,  of  stocking  so  heavily  as  to  eat  down 
the  voung  grasses  to  the  root;  for  we  consider  that 
by  doing  so  many  of  them  are  entirely  destroyed. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  a  great  temptation  to  a  man  who  is, 
perhaps,  short  enough  otherwise  of  grass  for  his 
ewes  and  lambs,  when  he  has  a  field  of  young 
grasses  forward;  but  it  is  better  to  remove  the 
sheep  for  a  week  or  ten  days  at  a  time,  after  being 
grazed,  so  as  to  allow  the  young  grass  to  shoot  out 
afresh.  In  like  manner,  spring-sown  grasses  must 
be  stocked  as  soon  as  they  are  sufficiently  advanced 
to  afibrd.a  full  bite.  Cattle  must  not  be  allowed  to 
graze  on  the  newly  sown  lands.  In  many  districts 
the  land  is  full  of  small  stones,  and  all  which 
would  interfere  with  the  scythe  ought  to  bd 
removed  at  any  early  period  when  most  con- 
venient. Some  do  this  as  soon  as  the  grass  seeds 
are  sown ;  others  defer  it  until  after  they  have  per- 
haps been  eaten  down  for  the  first  time.  In  either 
case,  broad- wheeled  carts  ought  to  be  used  to 
carry  away  the  stones,  so  as  to  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  ruts,  as  will  be  the  case  when  narrow 
wheels  are  employed.  The  frequent  use  of  the 
roller  is  highly  advantageous  in  smoothing  and 
consolidating  the  surface. 

Although  the  production  of  hay  should  be  an 
object  which  it  was  desirable  to  attain,  the  grass 
ought  not  to  be  mown  the  first  year,  but  entirely 
consumed  by  sheep.  The  second  year's  grass  may 
be  mown,  but  as  soon  as  the  hay  is  removed,  let  a 
wet  day  be  selected  to  top-dress  the  field  with  } 
cwt.  of  Peruvian  guano  and  1  cwt.  nitrate  of  soda 
per  statute  acre,  after  which,  when  the  grasses  are 
Bufiiciently  grown^  stock  again  with  sheep.  The 
aftermath  ought  on  no  account  to  be  mown» 
neither  should  a  hay  crop  be  taken  twovearsin 
succession.  In  the  after-management  of  tne  land, 
should  a  crop  of  hay  be  taken,  top-dressing  imme- 
diately afterwards  either  with  guano  and  oitrats  of 


soda,  or  with  farm-yard  manure  in  winter,  must  not 
be  omitted.  A  large  Extent  of  naturally  excellent 
j^rass  land  has  been  ruined  by  a  two  frequent  repe- 
tition of  a  hay  crop«  accompanied  by  a  neglect  of 
top-dressing. 

2.  Thb  RENavATioN  OP  Inperiob  and  Worn- 
out  Pastubks. 

In  attempting  the  improvemeDt  of  inferior  pas- 
tures, drainage  must  form  the  preliminary  operation 
in  this  as  in  the  previous  case.  We  know  many 
instances  where  thorough  draining  alone  has  acted 
like  magic  in  effecting  a  vast  improvement  of  in- 
ferior pasture  lands,  where  the  grass  has  been 
changed  through  the  influence  of  the  drainage  from 
being  of  the  coarsest  kind,  and  greatly  disliked  by 
stock,  to  sweet,  fattening  pastures,  from  which  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  keep  out  either  cattle  or 
sheep  if  an  open  gate  or  a  hole  in  a  hedge  could  be 
found  by  them,  in  a  case  to  which  we  would  par- 
ticularly allude,  the  soil  was  a  very  tenacious  clay, 
and  had  been  tile-drained  at  one  time  about  two 
feet  deep,  the  drains  running  across  the  slope.  The 
grass,  however,  was  never  good;  but  when  this 
land  was  drained  four  feet  deep,  the  drains  running 
up  and  down  the  slope,  and  only  seven  yards  apart, 
in  the  first  year  afterwards  a  great  change  for  the 
better  was  manifest,  and  each  succeeding  season 
added  to  the  value  of  the  pastures.  To  expect  to 
improve  inferior  pastures  which  reouire  draining 
without  that  operation  being  carried  into  effect,  is 
simply  to  expect  an  impossibility ;  and  we  may  be 
permitted  to  remark  that  there  are  more  pastures 
requiring  drainage,  and  the  want  of  which  is  the 
primary  cause  of  their  inferiority,  than  many  appear 
to  be  aware  of.  One  thing  we  may  be  certain  of — 
that  as  long  as  there  is  a  single  case  of  rot  in  sheep, 
we  may  rest  assured  that  the  thorough-drain  has 
not  been  called  upon  to  lend  its  aid  in  eradicating 
the  evil. 

If  the  land  has  become  fogged,  or  covered  with 
mosses,  the  harrow  may  be  used  with  good  effect; 
and  afterwards  let  the  opportunity  of  a  damp  morn- 
ing be  taken  advantage  of,  to  sow  grass  seeds  over 
the  parts  which  have  been  most  scarified  by  the 
implement. 

The  application  of  bone-dust,  at  the  rate  of  say 
twenty  bushels  per  statute  acre,  is,  we  need  scarcely 
say,  a  most  efficient  mode  of  improving  inferior 
pastures.  Instead,  however,  of  putting  them  on 
the  land  in  their  natural  state,  another  method  may 
be  adopted,  and  which  we  believe  to  be  the  better 
plan.  When  grass  land  is  drained — pipes  being 
used  as  under-ground  conduit — let  the  filling  of 
the  drains  be  finished  neatly,  without  laying  the  top 
sod  on  the  surface,  Collect  these  sods,  and  after 
chopping  them  in  pieces,  form  a  heap,  upon  each 
layer  of  which  spread  a  quantity  of  bones,  and  also 
coarse  salt.  There  will  be  thus— first  a  layer  of 
earthi  next  a  covering  of  bones  and  salt,  then  earth, 
again  bones  and  sa^.  and  so  on,  until  the  heap  is 
say  four  feet  high.  The  uppermost  layer  must  be 
of^  earth.  The  bones  to  be  at  the  rate  of  20  bush, 
an  acre,  and  the  salt  6  cwt.  The  former  will  de* 
compose  rapidly«  and  become  absorbed  in  this  heap 
of  earth.    It  may  be  applied  to  the  land  a  nionth 
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after  being  mixed,  observing  to  turn  the  heap  care- 
fully over  before  drawing  the  compost  out  on  the 
fiela.  If  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  farmer  to  saturate 
the  heaps  with  the  liquid  drainings  from  his  farm- 
jrard,  the  value  of  the  compost  will  be  greatly 
mcreased. 

A  compost  of  earthy  lime,  and  salt  is  an  excellent 
top-dressing  for  pastures,  and  very  effectual  in 
improving  the  quality  of  the  grasses.  Let  the  heap 
be  made  in  layers  as  above  described,  but  in  this 
case,  after  being  made  up,  it  must  remain  untouches) 
for  at  least  six  months.  Then  let  two  men  com- 
mence at  one  end  of  the  heap,  and  turn  it  over, 
carefully  intermixing  every  portion  of  it,  and  add- 
ing a  shovel-full  of  lime  where  it  may  appear  to 
have  been  passed  over  lightly  at  the  first  mixing. 
The  heap  will  be  permitted  to  remain  for  two  or 
three  months  longer,  then  turned  again,  beginning 
at  the  opposite  end  from  that  which  was  begun 
upon  the  first  time.  A  compost  of  this  kind  is 
better  to  lie  twelve  months  before  being  applied  to 
the  land,  so  that  the  particles  may  be  allowed  to 
be  thoroughly  intermixed,  and  also  to  permit  cer- 
tain chemical  changes  taking  place  whicn  the  lime 
and  salt  will  effect  in  connection  with  the  organic 
matter  contained  in  the  earth,  and  by  which  the 
fertilizing  effects  of  the  compost  will  be  increased. 

Calcareous  manures  alone,  when  used  as  a  top- 
dressing,  will  effect  great  improvements  in  the  cha- 
racter of  pastures.  We  have  often  applied  marl  to 
poor  heathy  pastures,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
heaths  and  coarse  bents  became  eradicated,  their 
place  being  supplied  by  natural  white  clover  and 


other  sweet  grasses.  This  practice  of  using  marl 
alone  in  the  improvement  of  poor  grass  lands  is 
common  in  some  districts  with  which  we  are 
acquainted ;  and  shell  sand  got  on  the  sea  shore  is 
also  employed  for  the  same  purpose,  and  with  pre- 
cisely a  similar  effect.  Even  common  sand  will  be 
found  to  improve  the  pasturage  on  poor  clays.  We 
bad  on  one  occasion  a  very  striking  proof  of  this 
being  the  case.  A  field  of  poor,  ungrateful  clay 
was  laid  down  to  permanent  grass,  and  although  it 
had  been  previously  treated  liberally,  the  grass 
still  was  always  very  thin,  and  of  extremely 
indifferent  quality.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
fine  sand  was  drawn  and  spread  over  the. worst 
parts  of  the  field,  and  from  that  time  the  sward 
began  to  improve,  becoming  thicker  every  year,  the 
bare  spaces  being  filled  up  by  sweet  herbage, 
which  did  not  exirt  previously. 

All  pastures  which  are  eaten  down  by  cattle  ought 
to  be  frequently  gone  over,  and  all  the  droppings 
carefully  scattered.  This  prevents  the  grasses  from 
growing  in  tufts,  as  in  the  case  where  this  precau*. 
tion  is  not  adopted,  besides  helping  to  improve  the 
pasture  generally. 

An  unremitting  warfare  must  be  waged  against 
weeds,  and  the  most  effectual  mode  of  removal  is 
by  digging  them  out.  Cutting  them  down  regu- 
larly  at  an  early  stage  of  their  growth  will  weaken 
them  so  much  that  in  course  of  time  they  will  die 
out ;  but  this  is  apt  to  be  neglected  until  they  per- 
fect their  seeds,  wnen  it  is  too  late,  and  we  therefore 
prefer  recommending  digging  out  instead  of  merely 
cutting  down. — Irish  Farmer's  Gazette. 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  IN  AGRICULTURE 


Both  the  art  and  the  science  of  agriculture  are 
sufficiently  advanced  in  this  country  to  enable  its 
citizens  to  study  and  practise  the  Beautiful  in 
planting,  and  in  all  farming  operations,  with  entire 
success.  Beauty  in  rural  objects  and  scenery  is 
not  confined  to  embellishments,  but  is  attainable  in 
all  that  relates  to  plants  and  their  culture,  to  do- 
mesticated animals,  forests,  parks,  fields,  orchards, 
and  gardens.  Nature  kindly  favours,  and  often 
suggests  agreeable  features  to  such  as  have  an 
eye  to  see  and  heart  to  feel  the  charms  of  beauty. 
She  aids  in  a  thousand  ways  to  quicken  into  life 
and  activity  the  dormant  taste  for  the  Beautiful 
placed  in  every  bosom  by  a  beneficent  Creator. 
To  develop  and  cultivate  this  latent  and  prolific 
source  of  enjoyment  in  mankind,  is  one  of  the 
highest  duties  of  educated  persons.  It  should 
prompt  all  to  investigate  the  elements  of  beauty 
in  natural  objects  and  in  rural  arts,  whether  they 
relate  to  the  vegetable,  animal,  or  mineral  king- 
dom. With  each  of  these  grand  departments  of 
Nature  the  cultivator  has  much  to  do;  and  he 
should  learn  her  processes  and  laws,  from  which 
he  will  at  length  fully  understand  that  Beanty  and 
Utility  are  integral  parts  of  any  wise  system  of 
farm  economy. 

If  beaiity  in  a  country  residence,  in  farm  build- 
ings of  whatever  kind,  or  in  tilli^,  were  incom- 


patible with  anything  that  is  useful  in  agriculture 
or  important  in  household  affairs,  the  fact  would 
excuse  the  general  neglect  of  this  principle  in 
nature.  But  so  far  from  being  hostile  to  the 
creation  of  wealth,  or  to  its  accumulation  in  the 
hands  of  the  owners  of  the  soil.  Beauty  is  one  of 
the  most  reliable  elements  of  money  value  in 
every  species  of  property.  In  proof  of  this, 
we  cite  the  facts  that  a  beautiful  horse  often 
sells  at  from  £70  to  £120,  where  an  ugly 
one  of  the  same  weight  and  muscular  power 
will  bring  only  a  fifth  of  the  sums  named.  A 
beautiful  plantation  has  equal  advantages  over 
one  quite  ilestitute  of  pleasing  and  attractive  fea- 
tures. As  society  advances,  and  the  popular  ap- 
preciation of  lovely  and  captivating  expressions 
becomes  more  acute  and  refined,  it  is  obvious 
that  Beauty  must  appreciate  in  cash  value.  In- 
deed, not  one  in  a  thousand  knows  how  to  turn  to 
the  most  profitable  account  the  intrinsic  power 
and  the  solid  merit  of  the  Beautiful  in  agricul- 
ture. It  is  not,  as  many  suppose,  a  mere  ideal 
matter,  having  no  foundation  in  things  substantial 
and  enduring;  but  it  is  a  material  part  of  that 
perfect  economy  which  owes  its  existence  to  the 
Supreme  Architect  of  the  universe.  Hence,  aa 
planters  and  husbandmen,  it  is  a  part  of  our 
highest  wisdom  to  cultivate  that  faculty  within  us. 
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wbich  happily  discrimiDates  in  the  varied  fruits  of 
the  earth,  in  its  ever  differing  inherent  fertility, 
and  its  wide  range  of  really  valuable  plants  and 
animals.  We  should  study  to  multiply  delightful 
objects  and  scenes  around  our  homes,  and  improve 
such  as  Nature  has  scattered  with  a  liberal  hand 
over  all  our  acres,  whethsr  ftw  or  many. 

Let  us  consider  what  it  is  that  renders  land 
beautiful  for  tillage. 

Consider  the  first  and  most  obvious  wants  of  all 
cultivated  ground,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  fruitful' 
nets  is  the  function  most  needed.  It  is,  however, 
no  more  necessary  to  successful  agriculture,  than 
expressive  of  natural  beauty.  A  rich  soil  clothes 
itself  with  noble  forests ;  and  if  these  be  removed, 
as  on  extensive  prairies,  with  the  most  luxuriant 
and  nutritious  grasses.  Fruitfulness  of  the  earth 
being  an  essential  element  of  rurul  beauty,  to  im- 
pair the  fertility  of  land  is  not  merely  to  diminish 
its  money  value  for  the  growth  of  crops,  but  to 
transform  a  landscape  that  once  inspired  universal 
hope,  confidence,  pleasure,  and  industry,  into  a 
barren  waste,  which,  when  fairly  tilled,  promises 
little  reward  to  honest  toil,  and  actually  yields  less 
than  it  promises. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  fortunate  that 
Science  teaches  us  how  we  can  best  change  a 
sterile  field,  or  an  impoverished  estate,  into  one 
distinguished  alike  for  its  elegance  and  productive- 
ness. Science  also  tells  us  that  it  is  easier  and 
better  to  preserve  the  natural  resources  of  land,  than 
to  restore  them  when  removed  in  crops,  or  washed 
away  by  many  heavy  rains  falling  on  shallow- 
ploughed  fields.  To  avoid  loss  in  this  particular. 
It  is  important  to  know  the  precise  things  in  the 
soil  that  form  agricultural  plants,  and  how  these 
things  are  both  lessened  and  augmented  in  all 
farming  operations.  With  this  professional  know- 
ledge, the  cultivator  may  profitably  increase  the 
beauty  and  value  of  every  rood  of  land  on  his 
plantation. 

Having  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  constituents 
of  soils  and  their  products,  how  is  one  to  make  a 
truly  beautiful  landed  estate  ? 

This  depends  mainly  on  the  circumstances  with 
which  he  is  surrounded.  He  should  examine  these 
with  the  utmost  care,  with  a  view  to  learn  what  is 
practicable,  not  in  itself,  but  to  a  man  of  his  means, 
acquirements,  family  ties  and  duties,  and  powers  of 
execution.  Farm  Duildings  and  fences  of  some 
kinds  are  indispensable ;  and  in  their  construction 
and  arrangement  his  taste  and  skill  will  inevitably 
be  revealed  to  his  neighbours  and  the  public.  A 
cultivated  taste  may  be  seen  as  well  in  the  erection 
of  a  log  cottage  as  in  that  of  the  most  costly 
mansion.  Nature  displays  the  Beautiful  not  only 
in  the  lowly  and  humble  violet,  but  in  plants  ana 
animals  too  small  to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye. 
Wisdom  in  the  designer  •may  be  shown  as  effectively 
in  the  arrangement  and  structure  of  little  things  as 
in  large  ones.  Dwelling-house  architecture,  whether 
in  cities,  villages,  or  strictly  country  residences,  is 
susceptible  of  great  improvement,  judging  from 
the  habitations  of  the  million.  These  rarely 
possess  either  convenience  or  beauty,  or  any  other 
merit  to  recommend  them.  Even  in  cheapness, 
they  fail  as  much  as  in  other  respects.  The  amount 


of  money  thrown  away  by  the  rich,  and  those  who 
would  fain  pass  ■  as  such,  on  expensive  buildings, 
shows  how  little  our  taste  in  such  matters  has 
been  improved  over  that  of  savages.  Fortunes  are 
often  squandered  in  a  few  years  on  misshapen 
palaces  and  villas.  Some,  less  extravagant  in 
outlay,  are  more  outr^  in  architecturid  folly, 
adding  to  the  residence  of  a  private  family,  by  way 
of  ornament,  what  would  appear  to  be  massiva 
columns,  but  which  are  generally  made  of  wood,  in 
the  ridiculous  ambition  of  appearing  to  live  in 
something  like  a  Grecian  temple.  In  costly  public 
edifices,  columns  are  appropriate,  to  aid  in  sup- 
porting the  gi'eat  weight  of  a  marble,  granite,  or 
other  structure;  but  nothing  is  more  like  an 
eagle's  feather  stuck  into  the  matted  hair  of  a 
savage,  than  the  frail  plank  pillars  or  columns, 
painted  white,  so  ostentatiously  stuck  out  in  front 
or  at  the  sides  of  a  dwelling-house.  A  worse  taste 
can  haidly  be  imagined.  Simplicity,  neatness,  and 
quietness  ever  indicate  contentment,  gratitude  to 
God,  and  the  promise  of  a  long  happy  life. 
Whereas,  the  straining  for  effect  always  suggests 
unfavourable  thoughts,  and  not  unfrequently  pro- 
vokes remarks  expressive  of  contempt  rather  than 
of  admiration. 

Whatever  contributes  to  the  comfort  of  a  family 
at  a  rural  home,  adds  to  its  beauty,  if  properly 
placed  and  constructed.  Thus,  a  well-arranged 
kitchen,  with  a  wood-house,  cement  cistern  for 
holding  rain  water,  and  many  other  conveniences, 
are  not  only  matters  of  interest,  but  really  increase 
the  attractiveness  of  a  family  residence.  It  is  the 
judicious  planning,  combination,  and  management 
of  all  the  affairs,  both  in  doors  and  out,  on  a  farm, 
that  make  the  farmer's  life  happier  than  that  of 
most  other  men  engaged  in  different  pursuits.  He 
has  the  constant  assistance  of  those  wonderful 
powers  known  as  vegetable  and  animal  vitality,  to 
multiply  his  agricultural  wealth  and  beautify  his 
plantation*  Groves  of  forest  trees,  orchards  of 
fruit-trees,  as  well  as  all  the  benefits  of  the  garden, 
are  at  his  command.  Parks,^lawn8,  and  pleasure- 
grounds  he  and  his  children  may  indulge  in,  if 
their  tastes  appreciate  and  enjoy  such  improve- 
ments ;  and  it  is  better  to  cultivate  a  taste  iu  this 
direction,  than  that  which  seeks  amusement  by 
visiting  distant  watering-places  and  the  gaieties  of 
cities.  To  the  owner  and  cultivator  of  the  soil, 
home  should  be  the  most  agreeable  place  on  earth. 
There  his  best  thoughts  and  efforts,  his  money 
and  his  ambition,  should  find  full  employment. 
Absenteeism  is  fatal  to  the  Beautiful  in  agriculture. 
A  farmer  should  not  only  stay,  as  a  general  rule, 
on  his  farm,  but  live  there,  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
term.  This  idea  does  not  conflict  with  a  reason- 
able amount  of  travel,  either  for  recreation,  or  to 
obtain  additional  knowledge.  Good  books  are  now 
so  cheap  and  abundant,  that  a  library  composed  in 
a  large  degree  of  works  on  agricultural  and 
horticultural  subjects,  is  found  to  yield  both 
amusement  and  mstruction  on  better  terms  and 
of  a  better  quality  than  the  planter  can  obtain  from 
any  other  source.  It  is  quite  as  easy  to  acquire  a 
taste  for  agricultural  reading,  as  for  tobacco,  tea,  or 
coffee.  Man  is  a  creature  of  habit;  and  the  best 
way  to  avoid  bad  habits  in  our  children,  is  to  fix 
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early    in    their   constitutions     pure    tastes,   the  ' 
gratification  of  which  will  ennoble,  not  def^rade 
them.    To  cultirate  the  Beautiful  in  rural  life  has 
an  elerattng  influence  on  society,  and  thereby  pre- 
rents  vice  and  crime,  poverty  and  sufiering. 

Nature  being  the  source  of  Beauty,  we  are  to 
study  her  admirable  processes  as  they  are  made 
known  in  the  Natural  Sciences.  Chemistry, 
Botany,  Geology,  Vegetable  and  Animal  Physi- 
oiogy  reveal  to  the  human  understanding  a  thou- 
sand charms  in  the  perfect  harmony  that  pervades 
every  form  and  condition  of  matter,  and  thus 
perpetuates  all  the  beauties  and  blessings  which 
call  into  activity  both  the  gratitude  and  the  reasons 
of  man.  The  powers  within  him,  and  the  elements 
that  surround  him,  act  in  concert  to  force  his 
growth  in  morality  and  knowledge,  that  he  may  be- 
come in  each  succeeding  generation  at  once  a  hap- 
pier and  a  wiser  being.  In  connection  with  our 
moral  and  intellectual  development,  so  natural  and 
so  desirable,  a  higher  degree  of  social  and  phy- 
sical comfort  is  clearly  both  attainable  and  suscep- 
tible of  full  enjoyment.  It  is  not  every  person,  m 
whatever  condition  he  may  chance  to  be,  in  refer- 
ence to  culture,  who  is  capable  of  appreciating 
either  the  Beautiful  in  Agriculture  or  in  Nature. 
Hence,  in  all  nations  just  emerging  from  bar- 
barism, husbandry,  tillage,  architecture,  and  all 
other  arts,  are  prosecuted  in  the  rudest  manner. 
Some  rise  more  rapidly  than  others  in  every  attain- 
ment ;  but  time  is  necessary  to  the  growth  of  every 
art  and  the  perfection  of  every  science. 

It  is  humiliating  to  our  pnde  as  a  free,  self- 
governing  people,  to  know  that  in  ancient  Greece 
the  Beautiful  in  agriculture  and  architecture  was 
far  in  advance  of  our  highest  achievements.  A 
thousand  years  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour, 
Homer  describes,  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  Odjrssey, 
a  landscape  in  which  four  fountains  of  white 
(foaming)  water,  each  springing  in  succession,  in 
perfect  orderliness,  sends  the  life  of  vegetation 
through  a  meadow  in  different  directions.  At  that 
early  period,  agriculture  was  sufficiently  advanced 
to  have  irrigation  and  meadows  properly  appre- 
ciated by  the  most  civilised  nations.  We  wish  we 
could  say  as  much  for  the  agriculture  of  our  own 
sunny  South.  But  all  must  admit,  that,  with  us, 
neither  irrigation  nor  meadows  are  regarded  as 
worthy  of  public  attention.  It  Is  true,  we  know 
the  value  of  hay,  and  consume  many  a  bale  from 
the  North,  for  which  we  pay  at  least  twice  what  it 
it  is  intrinsically  worth. 

Who  needs  to  be  told  that  luxuriant  meadows, 
pastures,  and  fine  stock,  add  largely  to  the  beauty, 
interest,  and  value  of  a  plantation?  Irrigated 
meadows  and  pastures  are  an  inexhaustible  source 
of  manure  for  enriching  the  tilled  lands  on  a  farm. 
Where  Nature  periodically  irrigates  river  bottoms, 
the  plough  never  exhausts  the  soil.  Running  wa- 
ter being  Nature's  grand  restorer  in  tillage  and 
cropping,  why  not  use  it  to  rejuvenate  our  old 
fields,  and  thus  render  them  at  once  both  attrac- 
tive and  profitable  ?  None  of  them  are  so  elevated 
that  water  does  not  fall  from  above  them,  and  run 
off  their  surfaces.  Properly  considered,  all  th 
moving  water  on  continents  is  rain  water.  It  cre- 
ates, as  well  as  transports  from  one  place  to  another. 


the  fertilitv  of  properly*irrigated  lands.  The  fer- 
tihring  influence  of  water,  when  judiciously  applied 
to  the  earth,  is  wdl  known.  It  is,  therefore,  in 
skilful  hands,  an  invaluable  element  of  fruitfulfitti 
and  beauty.  More  knowledge  and  higher  art  will 
one  day  use  water  in  this  country  as  suctessfally 
in  agriculture  as  was  ever  done  in  Greece,  Italy,  or 
Egypt. 

Next  to  irrigation,  we  regard  the  planting  of  the 
seeds  of  all  the  more  valuable  forest  trees  and  frait 
trees  that  will  grow  and  prosper  in  our  climate  ai 
the  most  commendable  practice,  with  a  riew  to 
promote  the  Beautiful  in  agriculture.  Land  it 
now  cheap ;  and  there  is  a  certainty,  as  population 
increases,  that  the  demand  for  lumber  and  timber, 
for  fruits  of  all  kinds,  and  for  fuel,  will  increase  in 
an  equal,  if  not  a  greater  ratio.  Py  skilful  planting, 
one  may  unite  beauty  and  profit  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree. Black  walnut  planks  are  now  worth,  in  all 
northern  cities,  from  four  to  seven  doUars  per  100 
feet  With  due  care,  the  tree  grows  raoidljr,  and 
its  Iruit  possesses  considerable  value.  A  forest  of 
this  and  other  well-known  trees  would  add  an 
interesting  feature  to  any  plantation,  while  the  a- 
pense  of  it  would  be  a  mere  trifle.  There  is  ge- 
nuine poetry  in  trees — ^in  their  beautiful  foliage, 
their  charming  blossoms,  their  delicious  fruits, 
their  cool  and  soothing  shade,  their  stately  trunks, 
waving  tops  and  graceful  outlines ;  and  all  speak  to 
the  eye  and  soul  of  man  in  a  language  not  to  be 
misunderstood.  It  was  in  the  light  and  shade  of 
groves  that  man  first  erected  his  most  elaborate 
temples,  and  there  his  ascending  devotions  sought 
communion  with  the  Creator  of  all.  No  wonder 
that  groves  were  often  held  as  sacred  to  God,  and  still 
oftener  made  seats  of  learning— the  chosen  schooli 
where  sages  taught,  and  thousands  studied  the  pro- 
found mysteries  of  the  universe.  If  the  history  of 
our  race  shows  anything  good  in  man,  it  may  he 
stated,  to  his  credit,  that  noble  trees,  of  whatever 
kind,  inspire  something  akin  to  piety  in  his  heart 
and  in  his  thoughts.  Call  this,  if  you  please,  an 
oriental  feeling :  it  has  been  too  general  and  too 
long  continued,  not  to  have  an  abiding  place  in  the 
human  soul. 

It  is  the  crowning  beauty  of  a  farm  or  plantation, 
to  express,  in  its  every  feature,Jboth  tranquillity  and 
happiness.  Disquietude  and  pain  will  sometimes 
come  to  the  best  of  men;  but  their  continuance 
should  be  as  short  as  possible.  It  is  monstrous  to 
suppose  that  our  nerves  are  made  sensitive  that 
they  may  feel  more  suffering  than  pleasure  during 
our  existence.  Pain  and  distortion  are  exceptions; 
enjoyment  and  beauty  are  the  true,  the  natural 
status  of  all  sentient  beings.  When  healthy,  and 
properly  fed,  the  young  of  all  animals  are  beautiful 
and  happy.  Such  is  the  law  of  Nature ;  and  hence 
good  husbandmen  improve  their  flocks  and  herds 
in  symmetry  of  form,  in  elegance  and  elasticity  of 
movement,  by  simply  having  them  always  in  the 
enjoyment  of  suitable  food  and  shelter.  These 
expel  deformity  in  a  few  generations,  and  develop 
Nature's  highest  beauties.    The  same  principle  ap- 

Slies  to  the  feeding  and  care  of  ^agricultural  plants, 
tarve  and  wither  them  by  ill-usage,  and  your  seed 
will  soon  degenerate,  your  crops  fail,  and  your 
success  in  plimting  be  no  better  than  your  pnctktt 
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Nature's  beauties,  whether  in  plants  or  animals,  are 
fed  liberally;  and  in  this  regard  she  teaches  the 
culti^tor  to  feed  generously  his  soil,  his  crops,  and 
bis  stock.  Bj  so  doing,  his  land  and  all  its  pro* 
ducts  will  be  the  best  of  their  kind,  assuming  good 
common  sense  in  the  primary  selection.  Fences, 
buildings,  and  farm  implements  should  be  made  of 
the  most  durable  materials,  that  ererything  may 
indicate  the  settled  purpose  of  the  owner  to  hare 
such  an  estate  as  will  support  a  family  in  affluence 
in  &U  time  to  come.  Permanency  of  occupation 
and  durability  of  improvements  are  material  ele- 
ments of  agricultural  beauty.  A  witty  Englishman 
has  remarked,  that  in  travelling  through  the  United 
States,  most  of  the  houses  appear  to  have  been  put 
up  Saturday  evening,  with  the  expectation  that  thev 
were  to  be  taken  down  Monday  morning  1    Much 


of  our  farm  improvements  are  of  the  same  frail  and 
ephemeral  character.  We  must  learn  to  do  our 
work  better,  or  we  shall  greatly  damage  the  State 
in  which  we  live,  by  increasing  its  old  fields,  and 
perhaps  provoke  the  curses  of  our  own  posterity* 
To  injure  the  soil  over  millions  of  acres  is  a  wrong 
of  fearful  magnitude.  Would  to  Ood  that  we  could 
see  some  evidence  that  the  evil  will  be  any  less  during 
the  life-^time  of  the  writer.  The  error  is  too  old  ana 
deep-rooted  for  that.  For  a  little  immediate  gain 
in  cotton  or  grain,  our  natural  and  valuable  forests, 
the  soil,  and  the  best  interests  of  society  are  all 
sacrificed ;  as  if  to  desolate  the  earth  were  man's 
highest  profit  and  greatest  good  1  Who  will  try  to 
remedy  this  obvious  social  disease,  and  foster  the 
study  of  the  Beautiful  in  Agriculture. — ^American 
"  Southern  Cultivator." 


PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 


At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Probus  Piirroers'  Club, 
Mr.  William  Trethewy  in  the  chair—Mr.  Karkeek 
delivered  an  able  and  instructive  lecture  on 
"  PJeuro-pneumonia." 

Mr.  Karkbbk  commenced  by  saying  that 
he  felt  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  make  any 
apology  for  introducing  the  subject ;  for  althougn 
Cornwall  had  been,  comparatively  speaking,  free 
from  this  dreadful  murrain ~in  consequence  of 
Cornish  farmers  having  been  for  the  most  part  ex- 
porters, rather  than  importers  of  live  stock,  and 
therefore  having  but  little  intercourse  with  infected 
districts— yet  within  the  last  few  months  the 
disease  had  appeared  in  this  county.  He  believed 
he  was  correct  in  stating  that  the  few  cases  which 
had  occurred  in  Cornwall  might  clearly  be  traced  to 
the  introduction  of  cattle  from  some  eastern  coun- 
ties, and  might  rightly  be  regarded  as  isolated 
instances.  It  sometimes,  however,  happened  with 
respect  to  epizootic  diseases,  that  there  was  a  fulfil- 
ment of  the  old  proverb — "it never  rains  but  it 
pours  ;*'  and  he  could  safely  verify  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  disease  which  had  affected  our  horses, 
cattle,  and  sheep  of  late  years,  had  come,  not,  as  it 
were,  in  single  drops,  but  in  a  complete  down- 
pour. This  had  been  particularly  the  case  with 
the  "influenza**  in  ^horses,  and  the  "vesicular 
epizootic,"  a  disease  characterised  by  the  formation 
of  vesicles  on  the  tongue,  lips,  and  feet  of  cattle 
and  sheep.  The  "  variola  ovina,"  or  sheep-pox. 
was  another  instance.  This  disease  was  imported 
from  foreign  countries,  and  wherever  it  had  ap- 
peared it  had  killed  its  thousands.  Fortunately 
for  Cornish  farmers,  it  did  not  cross  the  Tamer. 
He  mentioned  these  cases  in  order  to  warn  his 
hearers  that,  although  the  murrain  known  as 
"pleuro-pneumonia*°had  not  yet  visited  Cornwall 
to  any  great  extent,  yet  it  behoved  them  to  be 
watchful  and  fearful,  for  epizootic  diseases  of  all 
kinds  appeared  to  be  borne  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind,  and  it  was  inpossible  to  say  whence  they 
came  or  whither  they  were  carried.  In  those  coun- 
tries in  which  the  disease  had  prevailed,  it  had  been 
found  extremely  difficult  to  track  its  course.    So 


uncertain  was  its  appearance,  that  it  frequently 
broke  out  without  the  introduction  of  strange 
beasts,  or  any  other  assignable  cause ;  and  in  a 
few  weeks  it  spread  like  wild-fire.  In  such  cases 
the  atmosphere  was  regarded  as  the  medium 
through  which  the  disease  was  conveyed.  That 
this  disease  existed  on  the  continent  for  several 
years  before  its  appearance  in  England,  was  an 
undoubted  fact ;  and  hence  arose  the  question — 
How  did  it  reach  England?  Was  It  by  direct  impor- 
tation of  foreign  cattle  ?  or  was  the  disease  wafled 
on  the  air,  as  had  been  the  case  with  Asiatic  cholera 
and  other  bimilar  pests  i  In  every  instance  of  the 
disease  that  had  come  under  his  own  observation, 
it  was  clearly  traceable  to  direct  importation  of  cat- 
tle from  other  districts.  But,  as  he  had  before  ob- 
served, the  malady  had  been  known  frequently  to 
break  out  without  any  such  direct  and  immediate 
cause.  Thus  much  of  the  disease,  however,  was 
known — that  it  had  prevailed  in  England,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  since  1842 ;  that  it  had  been 
raging  in  Ireland  for  some  twelve  months  before 
that  period ;  that  it  was  brought  to  the  English 
side  of  the  channel  by  some  half-starved  Irish  cat- 
tle, and  in  a  very  short  time  it  found  its  way  into 
Cheshire,  Shropshire,  Staffordshire,  and  Middle- 
sex ;  that  its  ravages  had  been  the  most  extensive 
on  marshy  districts  and  in  ill-ventilated  crowded 
cow-houses;  and  (a  fact  well  deserving  notice) 
that  the  wide  spread  of  pleuro-pneumonia  was 
occasioned  by  persons  sending  their  beasts  to 
markets  and  fairs  on  Its  very  first  outbreak  on 
their  premises.  From  the  peculiar  incubating 
character  of  the  disease,  it  was  obvious  that  it 
might  be  conveyed  long  distances  during  its  forma- 
tive stage.  This  was  consistent  with  the  sup- 
position entertained  by  some  medical  men,  that 
malignant  epidemics  are  the  result  of  parasites— 
vegetable  or  animal — each,  after  its  own  kind, 
disturbing  in  sundry  ways,  the  functions  and  the 
structure  of  the  bodies  on  which  they  subsist  $  and 
that  the  germs  of  disease  thus  caused  may  exist 
for  some  considerable  time  before  the  appearance 
of  its  outward  symptoms.    In  pleuro-pneumonitt  it 
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18  supposed  that  ten  or  even  fourteen  dajs  may 
thus  elapse  after  the  period  of  infection  before  the 
disease  becomes  outwardly  apparent.  This  parasite 
theory,  Mr.  Karkeek  observea,  received  some  sup- 
port from  the  little  that  was  known  concerning  the 
properties  of  parasites :  and  this  was  a  subject  of 
much  practical  importance  to  the  farmer.  In  the 
first  place,  such  sources  of  infection  were  destroyed 
by  a  temperature  above  120  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
and  also  by  strong  chemical  agents,  especially 
chlorine.  Their  activity  was  also  impaired  by  cold 
and  bv  free  ventilation.  On  the  other  hand, 
warmth,  closeness,  and  filth,  increased  the  virulence 
of  the  contagion,  and  became  as  it  were  a  nursery 
of  pestilence.  Nothing  tended  to  promote  the 
spread  of  an  infectious  disease,  such  as  pleuro- 
pneumonia, inore  than  the  crowding  together  of 
cattle  which  were  afiected  by  it.  Each  of  those 
animals  was  a  separate  source  of  contagion,  and 
the  air  would  be  contaminated  in  proportion  to 
their  combined  action.  It  mi|;ht  be  asked,  how 
the  empoisoned  air  produced  its  morbid  results  ? 
He  answered — not  by  direct  irritation  of  the  lining 
membranes  of  the  air  passage,  but  by  specific 
action  on  the  blood;  which  fluid,  thus  acted  on,  did, 
by  its  changed  condition,  virtually,  though  not 
immediately,  affect  the  pulmonary  tissue.  In  proof 
of  the  assertion  th^t  vitiated  atmosphere  does  not 
act  as  a  direct  irritant  to  the  pulmonary  tissue,  or 
mucous  membrane  of  the  air  passages,  Mr. 
Karkeek  remarked  that  the  usual  symptoms  of 
catarrh  or  bronchitis  are  never  the  precursors  of 
pleuro-pneumonia.  And  again — if  vitiated  air 
acted  as  a  direct  irritant  of  the  pulmonary  tissue, 
both  lungs  would  be  equally  affected  ;  whereas  it 
was  well  known  that  the  disease  was  very  partial — 
affecting  more  frequently  the  right  lung  than  the 
left.  Hence,  pleuro-pneumonia  could  not  be  con- 
sidered as  an  inflammatory  disease,  in  the  strict 
meaning  of  the  term.  It  might  be  asked  why  this 
aerial  poison  affected  only  the  lungs  ?  This  was  a 
question  not  only  easily  answered.  This  much 
was  known,  that  the  choleraic  poison  acted  on  the 
intestinal  canal,  the  poison  of  small-pox  re-acts  on 
the  skin ;  that  of  glanders  on  the  mucous  mem- 
branes of  the  nasal  cavities,  while  the  poison  of 
pleuro-pneumonia  acts  on  the  lungs.  He  had 
already  stated  that  pleuro-pneumonia  could  not  be 
considered  an  inflammatory  disease,  in  its  origin  { 
and  of  this,  the  absence  of  all  ordinary  symptoms 
of  pneumonia  was  proof ;  but  there  could  be  no 
question  that  inflammation  was  one  of  the  results 
of  the  disease.  It  was  more  frequently  regarded 
as  a  dropsical,  than  as  an  inflammatory  disease. 
Evidentiy  the  empoisoned  air  produced  consider- 
able debUity  of  the  vascular  part  of  the  lungs,  and 
serum  was  effused  almost  immediately;  hence  the 
dropsical  character  of  the  disease.  As  it  progressed, 
inflammatory  action  was  set  up,  accompanied  by 
congestion,  with  effusion  of  lymph  and  serum  into 
the  interlobular  structure  of  the  lungs  and  the 
cavity  of  the  chest.  He  was  of  opinion  that  this 
serous  effusion  took  place  before  the  animal's 
health  was  observed  to  fail.  Proprietors  of  cattle 
should  therefore  be  early  and  late  with  theur  stock, 
when  pleuro-pneumonia  prevails  in  a  district, 
narrowly  watching  the  slightest  indication  of  ill 


health.  The  usual  symptoms  he  described  were ;  - 
A  slight,  but  husky  cough  would  be  occasbnally 
observable  about  this  time,  and  perhaps  tiie  breath- 
ing would  be  with  increased  effect,  as  if  the  animal 
had  undergone  some  unusual  exertion.  In  milch 
cows,  besides  the  above  symptoms,  there  would  be 
a  diminished  supply  of  milk.  As  the  disease  ad- 
vanced, the  cough  became  more  troublesome  and 
husky ;  the  respiration  became  hurried,  the  poise 
increased  and  oppressed,  the  appetite  diminished, 
rumination  suspended,  bowels  constipated,  and  the 
surface  of  the  bod^  chilly.  The  disease  still  ad' 
vancing,  the  respiration  became  more  difficult, 
laboured,  and  painful;  the  poor  animal  was  fre- 
quently found  lying,  the  head  protruded,  the  month 
covered  with  frothy  saliva,  the  muzzle  cold,  rigors 
frequent,  and  the  pulse  rapid  and  indistinct.  Ap- 
proaching death  was  shown  by  moaning,  grindinj^ 
the  teeth,  loathing  of  food,  coldness  of  the  extremi- 
ties, wavering  pulse,  distressed  breathing,  liquid 
stools,  and  distention  of  the  bowels.  From  this 
description  of  this  terrible  disease,  it  must  be 
evident  that  blood-letting  could  be  useful  only  at 
its  commencement;  bleeding  should  be  early, or 
not  at  all ;  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  disease  it 
might  do  good,  but  at  its  later  stages  bleeding 
would  but  hasten  its  fatal  termination,  since  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  dropsical  effusion 
would  be  the  debility  of  the  patient.  It  was  sup- 
posed by  Mr.  Simonds,  of  the  Royal  Veterinary 
College,  that  early  bleeding  might  withdraw  a  por- 
tion of  the  vitiated  fluid  that  had  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  disease.  Another  remedy  frequently 
adopted  was  the  use  of  purgative  medicines.  In 
most  diseases  aflfeoting  the  ox  tribes,  it  was  found 
that  gentle  aperients  were  beneficial ;  but  in  pleuro- 

Eneumonia,  strong  purging  should  be  avoided. 
diuretic  medicines  might  be  useful,  as  in  dropsical 
diseases,  for  stimulating  the  kidneys  to  increased 
action.  He  had  littie  faith  in  sedative  medicines  or 
diaphoretics  in  this  disease ;  but  diffusible  stimu- 
lants' and  tonics  were  valuable  remedies,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  disease,  after  the  operation 
by  purgatives.  In  the  latter  stages  of  the  disease, 
vegetable  and  mineral  tonics  would  be  found  useful 
A  veterinary  friend  had  used  creosote  with  con- 
siderable success ;  he  (Mr.  Karkeek)  could  be  dis- 
posed to  try  its  effect  when  opportunitjr  offered. 
After  speaking  of  the  necessity  of  occasional  re- 
laxation of  the  bowels,  in  connexion  with  the  use 
of  the  above  medicines,  Mr.  Karkeek  further 
recommended  the  application  of  a  seton  to  the 
''  dew'lap"  and  of  blisters  to  both  sides  of  the 
chest.  In  conclusion  Mr.  Karkeek  remarked  that 
there  should  be  no  specific  for  this  disease;  and 
that  he  who  should  undertake  its  treatment  without 
a  knowledge  of  its  nature,  and  of  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  organ  it  affects,  would  act  like  an 
ordinary  artisan  who  should  set  about  the  repair- 
ing of  a  watch,  the  wheels  and  levers  of  which  he 
had  never  investigated.  Inattention  to  contagious 
diseases  had  occasioned  much  mischief  and  loss  of 
property;  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that, if 
proper  precautions  were  taken  on  the  first  appear- 
ance of  pleuro-pneumonia  in  any  neighbourhood, 
its  ravages  might  be  considerably  mitigated.  On 
the  outbreak  of  a  disease  of  this  kind  on  a  turn, 
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the  first  thiog  to  be  attended  to  is  the  removal  of 
the  infected  beasts  to  some  suitable  place  far  from 
the  other  cattle,  where  they  can  be  watched  and 
receive  medical  tad,  without  endangering  the 
healthy  animals  ;  and  these  too  should  be  carefully 
inspected  daily.  Finally,  he  would  impress  upon 
his  hearers  the  strong  necessity  for  judicious  feed- 
ing* proper  drainage,  ventilation,  and  cleanliness 


generally,  as  rendering  cattle  impregnable,  to  some 
extent,  against-infectious  diseases.  A  striking 
proof  of  this  was  exhibited  in  the  well-known  fact 
that  the  high-bred  cattle  generally  of  England  had 
been  comparatively  exempt  from  pleuro-pneu- 
monia ;  the  obvious  reason  being  that  more  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  their  health  and  general  comfort 
than  was  paid  to  ordinary  cattle. 


THE    LONDON,    OR    CENTRAL    FARMERS'    CLUB. 
THE    CULTIVATION,    STORING,    AND    USES    OP    MANGEL    W.UR;ZEL. 


The  xtMJul  monthly  meeting  of  the  Club  wm  held  on  Mon- 
day erening,  March  lit,  at  the  Club-house,  Blackfrian . 

In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Mr.  Owen,  the  Chairman  for 
the  year,  Mr.  Henry  Trethewy,  of  Silsoe,  Beds.,  took  the  chair, 
Bupported  by  Messrs.  Owen  Wallis,  William  Bennett,  T.  B. 
Pawlett,  L.  a.  Coussmaker,  J.  Tyler,  James  Thomas,  W. 
Gray,  B.  Skelton,  W.  Shaw  (Coton),  J.  Wood  (Sussei),  J. 
Wood  (Croydon),  J.  Cresaini^m,  H.  Gibbons,  G.  S.  Harri- 
son, Ibbott  Mason,  J.  A.  Clarke,  J.  Ekin,  Hammon'l,  W. 
Ere,  R.  Peacey,  W.  Banwell,  C.  J.  Brickwell,  W.  P.  Lamb,  E 
Purser,  G.  Wilsher,  J.  A.  Williams,  J.  Miles  (Wexcombe), 
T.  BtMgg,  T.  Chandler,  J.  B.  Spearing,  S.  W.  Squier,  J. 
Odams,  &C.,  &e. 

The  subject  fixed  for  discussion,  at  the  instance  of  Mr. 
R.  Ba&br,  of  Writtle,  was  stated  in  the  following  terms:— 
*'  The  coltivation  and  storing  of  mangel  wurid,  and  the 
best  modes  of  using  it  for  feeding  and  other  pnrposet." 
Mr.  Baker  brought  with  him  from  his  farm  a  number  of  speci- 
mens of  the  root  in  question,  that  he  referred  to,  sereral 
times  in  the  course  of  his  introduction,  and  which  were  gene- 
rslly  admired  for  thdr  development  and  freedom  from  pretax 
lent  defects. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proccediugs,  remarked  on 
the  importance  of  the  cultifation  of  mangel  wunel,  and  ob- 
■erred  that  the  feeling  of  the  committee  on  the  subject  was 
shown  by  the  fact  that  roots  were  set  down  for  discussion,  in 
one  form  or  other,  no  less  than  three  times  during  the  present 
year. 

Mr.  Bakbk  smd :  Of  all  our  root  crops  the  most  important 
is  mangold  wurtiel,  of  which  we  may  say,  as  its  name  im* 
ports,  that  it  is  '*  the  root  of  scarcity ;"  in  other  words,  it  is 
the  root  to  be  depended  upon  during  a  scarcity  of  other  food, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Swedish  turnip,  there  is  un- 
doubtedly no  other  description  of  root  either  so  serviceable  or 
prodnctiTe^  whilst  in  many  particulars  it  is  far  superior  even 
to  that.  In  combination  with  the  swed^,  in  fSuding,  it  fills  a 
place  which  that  root  hu  failed  to  supply,  and  it  is  especially 
adapted  for  feeding  late  in  the  spring,  after  the  turnip  has  lost 
most  of  its  nutritious  quslities.  It  is  also  more  certain  to  plant 
wdL  It  is  lets  liable  to  injury  i^m  excess  of  drought  or 
mobture.  It  can  be  stored  during  the  autumn  with  less 
injury  to  the  land  than  follows  the  remofsl  of  a  turnip 
crop  during  the  winter  months,  and  under  the  improred 
system  of  management  can  be  applied  to  the  feeding  of 
neat  stock  and  sheep  throughout  the  whole  of  the  year. 
Independent  of  these  numerous  advantages,  it  is  also  more 
prodncttre  than  any  other  description  of  root ;  it  can  be  grown 
with  advantage  upon  almost  every  description  of  soil,  espe- 
cially strong  loam  or  clay— totally  unfit  for  turnip  cultiva- 
tion—and during  the  winter,  when  severe  frost  prevails  and 
turnips  becoDM  almost  usdeas,  it  can  be  used  with  equal  ad- 


vantage as  at  other  seasons,  provided  du6  care  is  taken  in 
storing  to  keep  it  from  the  action  of  the  frost,  from  which, 
like  the  potato,  it  is  liable  to  become  injured,  and  wen 
rendered  useless,  ahould  it  happen  to  become  entirely  firoien 
Within  the  last  five  years  both  the  Swedish  and  common  tur- 
nips hsve  deteriorated  to  such  an  extent  as  to  liave  become 
(upon  soils  on  which  they  had  been  repeatedly  grown  ft» 
several  years  in  the  ordinary  rotation)  almost  nsdess.  In 
addition  to  the  disease  called  "  fingers  and  toes,**  which  baa  of 
late  been  very  prevalent,  another  disease  baa  appeared,  in  a 
certain  degree  similar  in  its  effects  to  that  which  baa  proved  so 
destructive  to  the  potato,  and  which  in  the  present  season  ea- 
pedally  has  rendered  the  tumip-erop  almost  worthless  through- 
out the  kingdom.  At  the  same  time,  however,  mangold- 
wurtsel  has  produced  a  crop  unpreoe4Mitcd  ibr  weight  and 
quality;  nor  does  it  deteriorate  like  t^  turnip,  by  being 
grown  upon  the  same  soil  for  many  years  successively,  aa  in- 
staneea  can  be  adduced  where  it  hu  been  grown  on  the  same 
land  for  many  years  together,  without  in  any  way  becoming 
depreciated  in  quality  or  quantity,  but  has  rather  improved 
year  by  year  the  longer  it  has  been  grown  (Hesr,  hear).  The 
application  of  guano  and  superphosphate  of  lime  to  the  turnip- 
crop  is  equally  effective  for  mangold-wnrtxel,  and  afforda  the 
cultivators  of  strong  day  soils  an  opportunity  of  growing  it  at 
a  reduction  of  expense  previously  unknown,  and  with  sn  ad- 
vantage that  can  scarcely  be  sufficiently  estimated.  It  is,  how- 
ever, best  adapted  for,  and  is  most  generally  grown  upon,  ten- 
der and  strong  loamy  soils,  aa  the  difficulty  which  sometimea 
ariaes  in  wet  seasons  of  carting  the  roota  ftom  the  field  ren- 
ders the  removing  them  from  strong  tenadous  days  a  hasardoua 
process  at  all  times,  and  in  some  seasons  impossible  to  be  ef- 
fected unless  by  employing  men  to  carry  them  to  the  sides  or 
the  fields  in  baskets,  which  cannot  be  accomplished  at  a  leea 
expense  than  from  20s.  to  25s.  per  acN.  This  valuable  root 
has  been  grown  sueoessfUly  in  Essex  within  my  knowledge 
upwards  of  40  years.  The  long  red  variety  was  at  first  the 
only  one  cultivated ;  the  globe  varieties  of  both  red  and  orange 
wen  subsequently  introduced,  and  at  a  later  period  the  long 
orange.  Little  improvement  has  taken  place  by  cultivation  in 
the  long  red  variety  ;  indeed,  I  consider  that  it  waa  as  good,  if 
not  better,  80  years  ago,  than  at  the  preaent  period.  Great 
care,  however,  was  then  taken  to  sdect  it  for  seed  whilst 
growing,  and  ultimatdy  to  change  it  from  a  heavy  to  a 
light  soil,  as  it  has  always  a  tendency  to  become  too  fine 
and  slender  in  the  form  of  the  root  if  grown  successively  upon 
light  soils,  too  thick  and  short  upon  heavy  soQs,  and  in  a  few 
years,  luless  property  changed,  it  would  degenerate  alike  in 
the  form,  character,  and  colour  of  the  roots,  upon  which  the 
quality  and  productiveness  of  the  crop  greatly  depend.  The 
crown  of  the  root  should  not  rise  in  any  material  degree  from 
the  base.    The  fMt^atalka  of  the  leavea  should  partaka  of  the 
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cokrar  of  the  root,  t  light  red,  and  not  be  too  many  id  nainber, 
Imt  braoehiiig  gnebhXtj  from  the  baae.    There  akoald  alao  be 
a  limilarity  in  all  the  roota,  which  in  their  form  ought  to  be 
neaxlj  alike,  ending  below  in  a  aingle  tapering  tap-root  of 
amall  dimenaiona,  without  any  ftnga  brancUqg  from  them,  to 
prevent  their  being  easily  drawn  from  the  soil,  without  the 
aasifltanoe  of  an  implement  to  effect  it,  but  yielding  at  onee 
easily  on  the  slightest  application  of  fbrce  being  made.    Thia 
desideratum  cannot  be  obtained  when  the  aeed  haa  been  grown 
firom  amall  plants  raised  in  the  preyioua  autumn,  but  only  by 
carefully  selecting  the  root*  one  by  one  from  the  field  whilst 
growing,  and  rejecting  those  which  when  pulled  hare  not  the 
requiaite  qualificatiena  of  colour  and  ahape^  oapedaDy  at  the 
crown  and  root.    The  difference  in  the  cost  of  producing  seed 
from  roots  thus  selected,  and  from  planta  aa  before  atated, 
fariea  from  800  to  400  per  cent.    Seed  from  planta  ia  apt  to 
run  off  with  a  aeed-stem  in  the  first  year,  whilst  that  produced 
from  fuU-growo  roota  ia  leaa  likely  to  do  so.    PlantiBg  ? ery 
early  likewise  produces  the  same  tendeacyf  and  it  ia  in  a 
general  way  not  adfiiabU  to  plant  before  the  middle  of  April 
nor  after  the  middle  of  May,    The  aystem  of  cultiTation  aa 
carried  out  by  myself  is  to  plough  op  the  land  intended  for 
this  crop  immediately  after  the  prerionv  grain-crop  haa  beep 
remofed.    The  land  best  adapted  for  the  purpose  is  that  upon 
which  wheat  hu  aucoeeded  dorer.    The  land  in  the  firat 
instance  ought  not  to  be  ploughed  beyond  the  ordinary  depth, 
until,  by  repeatedly  acarifying  and  harrowing,  the  couch  and  root 
weeds  become  extirpated.    About  the  middle  of  October  the 
aoil  should  be  stirred  an  extra  depth,  which  can  be  easily 
effected  by  the  ordinary  plough,  followed  immediately  by  a 
akeletou-plough  or  grubber,  funow  by  furrow,  until  the  whole 
ia  stirred  from  ten  to  twehe  inches  in  dqith.    Bidgea  ahonld 
then  be  formed  two  feet  eight  inobea  wide,  in  the  contrary 
direction  of  the  field,  and  a  grubber  be  paaied  up  each  of  the 
furrowa  the  full  depth  of  the  ploughing.    If  opportujuty  will 
allow,  the  rids^ea  may  be  re-ploughed,  and  the  operattoo  of 
grubbing  the  furrowa  repeated  aa  before.    Thia  prooeaa  may, 
however,  be  thought  too  expenaifa,  but  the  improvement  of 
the  mangold  wnrtsel  and  suooeeding  grain  cropa  will  become 
too  apparent  to  leare  any  doubt  as  to  its  beneficial  application, 
and  it  will  be  found  to  anawer  far  better  than  if  the  dead 
aubaoU  had,  by  an  esceaaifely  deep  ploughing,  been  brought 
up  by  one  operation  ooly  to  tiie  BurfruBe,    If  farmyard  manure 
ia  to  be  applied,  it  should  be  first  moderately  decompoaed  by 
fermentation,  and  carted  on  at  any  time  in  the  winter  or 
apring,  when  it  can  be  accompliabed  with  leut  injury  to  the 
tillage  of  the  soiL    Aa  aoon  after  it  haa  been  tifmd,  the 
artificial  manure  ahould  be  aown  by  hand  upon  it  in  eaeh 
frirrow,  and  immediately  Roughed  in,  taking  care  not  to 
make  the  attempt  unless  the  weather  and  atate  of  the  aoil 
are  both  auitable,  and  never  venturing  to  beatow  the  arti- 
ficial manure  unkaa  it  can  be  directly  ploughed  over.    The 
land  ahould  then  be  anffered  to  remain  until  the  time  of 
drilling  or  dibbling  in  the  seed;  by  no  means,  if  poaaihle^ 
atirring  it  near  that  time,  ao  aa  to  allow  the  moisture  to 
evaporate.    It  ia  by  adhering  strietly  to  thia  principle  that  a 
plant  can  with  certainty  be  aecured;  whilst,  on  the  ooptiary, 
by  oontinnouslj  stirring  the  aoil  until  late  in  the  apring  up  to 
the  time  of  aowing,  it  will  probably  be  loat,  unleaa  frequent 
ahowera  happen  to  fiUl  at  that  period.    Upon  the  atrong  day 
homogeneous  landa  of  Eaaex,  which  can  acaredy  be  exceeded 
in  tenadty,  veiy  due  cropa  of  thia  valuable  root  are  prodaoed. 
The  practice  pnnued  is,  soon  after  the  wheat  crop  ia  cleared, 
to  plough  in  deeply,  by  one  ploughing,  aboat  20  cart  loads, 
36  bushda  each,  of  good  farmyard  manure;  the  long  dung^ 
diieet  from  the  ya|d,  being   prefened,     Tha  land  than 


untoudied  untO  the  month  ef  April,  vka 
it  is  scarified  and  harrowed  (not  again  ploughed),  sad  thi 
seed  is  drilled  in  three  rows,  upon  stetehea  of  6  feet  6  mehn 
each  in  width ;  and  under  this  aimple  mode  as  fine  cropi  is  I 
have  ever  aeen  are  produced.  The  wheat  eddish  selected  foe 
the  purpose  ia,  as  before  stated,  where  dover  had  been  tskca 
in  the  previous  year,  and  the  after-cultivatiim  of  the  Isad  ii 
prindpally  carried  on  by  the  horse-hee.  ITie  diflkolty,  hsv- 
ever,  in  esrting  off  the  crop  in  wet  aeaaona  ia  veiy  gmt 
upon  audi  aoOs,  and  variooa  modea  of  removing  it  have  bm 
resorted  to,  sometimes  by  panniera  and  bmses ;  but  the  dicsp- 
est  mode  ia  by  carrying  it  off  in  baskets,  whidi  it  is  itstod 
can  be  aeeomplidied  for  one  ahilling  per  Ion,  when  stored  it 
the  sides  and  enda  of  the  field,  and  aometimea  in  a  eooti- 
nuoua  row  also  in  the  middle,  it  can  be  afterwards  reoMicd 
daring  a  froat^  or  aa  best  cen  be  effected  when  oppoctaaitj 
offiers  for  employing  the  teama  to  advantage.  Althenih  it  is 
at  all  timea  necessary  to  produce  a  fine  tilth  at  the  surtee,! 
oonsidertble  degree  of  firmness  ia  requiaite  to  CQsure  s  UA 
crop.  To  fully  effect  this  object  the  land  ought  te  he  nUd 
dovm  vrith  a  roller  sufficiently  heavy  to  eonsolida te  the  iflil 
without  kneading  it,  but  this  onght  not  to  be  attempted  uatf 
it  hu  become  suffidently  dry  to  accompliah  the  wotk  siUr* 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  weather  continoes  maist,  the 
rolling  will  be  beat  effected  by  a  roller  of  a  lighter  daseaptiQa, 
anchanoneaaiausedfortunipsbebgaofificient.  tlutiain 
best  performed  by  the  drill,  taking  care  that  the  seed  is  aewr 
deposited  more  than  one  inch  in  depth.  If  the  land  ii  ia  i 
very  moist  ptate  at  the  time^  and  the  weather  shovciy,  it  a 
better  to  leave  it  untouched,  after  depoaiting  the  aeed  l^athv 
harrows  or  driU.  A  light  huah-harrow  may,  however,  aa^a 
auch  drcumatancea,  be  adopted.  If  the  weather  ia  dry  sadtte 
^mrCiee  of  the  land  also,  an  extra  rolling  ahould  then  ha  gins 
immediatdy  after  the  seed  is  deposited,  which  by  aane  cstti- 
vatora  ia  previously  soaked  from  24  to  86  hours.  Hus  iiisat- 
withatanding,  at  all  timea  a  haaardoua  praetiee ;  foriftbeliid 
is  moist,  the  t oakmg  of  the  seed  wUl  not  be  of  any  advaatice; 
and  if  nearly  dry,  the  moisture  remaining  not  being  nSaa^ 
to  facilitate  vegetation  the  aeed  will  be  likely  to  rot  or  bmbM' 
and  fail  in  vegetating,  Agaip«  if  the  aeed  be  new,  whidiii 
the  main  object  to  aecure  auooaaa,  Utthe  doubt  cu  eait 
that  auoeaaa  will  foUow;  for  although  aeed  will  cootiBm to 
vegetate  until  three  or  four  yeara  old,  it  never  does  so  fiedy, 
unless  a  anperabnndaofie  of  moiatufe  ia  already  pmsni  sad  thi 

weather  continnea  mild  and  showery.  The  pioeess  ef  dibUiK 
is  so  simple  aa  hardly  to  require  deaeription.  The  dibbkr  |io- 
oeeda  with  a  wooden  dibble,  having  •  rather  blunt  J^ 
and  turned  with  a  ahouldar,  to  prevent  ita  enteiiag  thsial 
more  than  one  inch.  From  two  to  lonr  seeda  are  diipssN  '^ 
eadt  hole,  and  afterwarda  covered  in  by  the  dibhler  h>vMl^" 
by  a  boy  following,  who  with  the  back  of  a  hoe  punches  iatha 
aoil  firmly  on  the  aeed.  This,  however,  mny  be  vaiiei  Iv  ^ 
man  proceeding  with  the  hoe,  and  removing  aUttkoftke 
aoil,  by  drawing  it  with  the  blade  of  the  hpe  towards  hi*- 
adf ;  a  boy  on  the  oppoaite  aide  of  the  row  dn^  the  seedit* 
the  apace  from  which  the  mould  haa  been  withdrawn.  ^ 
man  then  immediately  pushes  the  mould  badL  over  the  ^ 
and  gently  preaaea  it  down ;  and  aa  each  capsule  oooisias  ft^ 
two  or  three  aeeda,  thay  by  thia  prooeaa  become  more  di^w 
than  when  dropped  into  a  email  hdc,  and  eaa  be  awMSifi^ 
aingled  out  afterwarda.  from  8  to  i  Iba.  of  aeed  par  scmb 
found  to  be  aufBdant,  provided,  aa  before  atated,  the  whds« 
the  seeda  aie  of  the  pievioua  year'a  growth;  wlnah  is  how*'*' 
very  raidy  the  eaaa,  unleaa  the  aeed  lapwchasedofpiww' 
upon  whom  dependenea  can  be  placed.  It  ia  alao  Mv'f^ 
apoaedbymieatxti«9tiiii  the  aaed^  with  bst  mtfW*  >>^ 
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uijniy  t«  tli9  oipful*,  Ma  wlutli  ipMperifiieBd  periooi  would 
mH  U  UkOf  to  dfloct,  I  tm  ioduccd  to  dnv  ptitiMiltr  tt- 
liiitukii  to  t)»«M  i^U,  M I  bilievo  tlut  tho  man  of  fulon 
dopood  m»iol J  upon  dtfbtti? #  loed  btisf  attd ;  aod  I  do  not 
iMolkct  t  •ipglo  inatRiioi  io  wbieb  I  bavo  liulid  in  obUiun^r 

•  pl«it  wb«i  I  kum  lh«t  iho  fotd  vm  bow  wd  had  boon  woU 
fnmffd,  wliieb,  if  pigftoMy  dry,  may  bedooeby  koopinf  it  in 
•Mka,ari«4pondingititt9i(Bkifr«»tiiONofofabiiildin9.  If 

•  qoantity  of  pood,  howt? eF,  ia  laft  txpoiod  in  graaanea  in- 
iMtad  by  M»m,  in  t  iiw  weaka  tboy  will  aitraat  orery  konio 
Itdq)  iu  ottar  eaao.  Tha  diatanoe  at  wbiob  I  plant  my  loota 
ia  15  inchaa  apart  in  tba  rowp,  and  S8  inehea  apart  from  row 
to  f9w*  M I  now  090  my  roota  aa  aarly  aa  tba  nuMith  of  Aa- 
giMt,  I,  for  that  pwpoat,  bavo  tbam  toft  abont  tan  inchaa  a|Mrt, 
and  by  withdrawing  aaoh  root  altaroataly  bnt  littla  loai  ananaa 
to  tba  niain  arop.  Tbia  it  a  far  bottar  praoUoa  than  that  of 
rpqoving  part  of  tbt  laataa,  which  ia  rary  i^jariona  to  tho 
aftat-growtb.  By  the  middla  of  Angott  io  tba  ktt  year,  I  waa 
onablad  tbua  to  obt«A  from  18  to  Utona  paraora  of  roota  and 
laaToa  tagether,  without  toy  matwial  lo*a  in  thaorop.  Ai  aoon 
«■  thf  yoiMlff  plonta  appear,  whiah  in  favonrabla  aaaionitakat 
plaae  in  a  <hw  dfv«>  th^  ahonld  bainiptotod;  andifitiaap- 
p«rai»t  that  thay  daciaaaa,  tho  land  oagbt  to  ba  again  roUid. 
The  wireworm  u  aometloMa  Tory  dafttrootifo,  aapadally  whan 
land  in  tho  ^riooa  autumn  waa  eofored  with  graaaaa ;  and  if 
aeedling  waeda  aro  foand  to  apring  up  abundantiy,  tba  ground 
ought  to  be  at  once  carefully  hood,  and  the  weeda  eradicated 
fkom  the  alopo  ridnity  of  the  plante;  for  if  they  baeoBM  onee 
ehoked  by  waeda  at  tbia  laaaon  of  their  growth,  thay  rarely 
rocof er  the  fhech  thna  leeeired.  Aa  aoon  is  the  plant  aniraa 
to  three  or  low  inohea  in  hmghl,  thay  ahould  bo  nngladoot  by 
band,  taking  eare  to  «ocon  the  beat  plant  first  in  the  left  hand, 
•nd  than  to  poll  out  the  lupeHlaonaonei  with  tba  right;  but, 
if  drilled,  the  phw$«  ihoohiba  a#t  out  firat  with  the  hoe,  and 
aftarwarda  ainglad  by  tba  band,  ae  in  the  foimer  inatanea.  Aftar 
the  plants  bare  been  tingled  out  and  the  topa  of  the  ridgoaeaie- 
lolly  hood,  a  horaa-boeing  abould  follow,  which,  iiom  the  land 
baring  been  preriouely  eubaoilod.  will  be  eaaOy  efimtad;  but, if 
the  land  baa  again  boaomeaonaolidatod  in  tba  fnrrowa,  another 
proecat  of  giubbing,  or  aubaoiliBg,  ibould  take  plaee,  to  enable 
thohorieJiootoffntertbeiDilreadily.  Subioquent  hand  and  horse 
boeiogs  will  also  become  neeaisary,  and  abould  be  fiaqusBtly 
applied ;  and,  aa  the  plants  ad? aace  in  growth,  the  band- 
booing  abould  be  ao  managed  aa  to  draw  the  soil  from  the  roots 
towarda  the  farrow,  so  that  at  the  ezpiratiQn  of  the  aeaaon  the 
land  will  bavo  baoome  nearly  lereL  Giotteara  abould  be  taken 
«D  hevo  e? ery  plant  standing  lingly,  and  at  all  ttmaa  kept  per- 
fectly dear  bom  weeds.  AU  planta  that  run  up  with  a  seed- 
fteas  ought  to  bt  instantly  pulled  up  and  conveyed  to  the  Ut e 
atoek,  aa  th^  neyer  afterwards  Hann  a  good  root,  but  greatly 
impede  thegniwthofthoee  that  stand  nearestthem.  The  manure 
b«it  adapted  ia  guano  and  auperpbospbate  of  lime  eombinod ; 
gn  admiatmo  ia  invariably  found  to  anawer  best.  This  root 
ia  a  grcas  fseder,  and  ean  hardly  be  soppbod  too  abundantly 
with  manure ;  so  that,  after  the  land  hu  been  propwly  pre- 
pared, it  beeomee  a  matter  of  eakmlatifln  to  what  extent 
■mnure  can  be  applied,  to  afford  the  gieatest  retuni  of  piodt 
in  the  enauiag  crop.  Aa  this  plant  is  ef  marine  origin,  salt  is 
mwaaaary  to  ita  full  devalepmeat.  I  havegenevaOy  applied  the 
mUt  at  tho  time  of  aubeeilieg,  between  the  ptoughing  that  pre- 
oedca  and  tho  aaeoad  ploughing  that  esUows,  ao  as  alwaya  to 
bfingthe  aubaeil  into  immediate  eontaet  with  it|  Arom  two  to 
fburcwt.  par  acre  iaaafideat  I  have  used  the  latter,  but  have 
lately  found  that  a  repotitioa  of  that  quantity  within  two  er 

I  yaaia  ia  too  miMh,two  owt.  haimg  aflerwsida  quite  suflU 
I  for  the  aaoaajdiig  drasamga.    I  uanally  apply  from  8 


to  10  tone  of  good,  partially  decomposed  lum«yard  mamue, 
upon  wbieb,  when  d^[)oaited  in  the  riUs,  I  broedeiat  four  owt. 
per  acre  of  rapcoake,  pulverised  and  mixed  with  two  owt  of 
guano  and  one  of  superphosphate.  If  the  land  ia  not  very 
good,  I  add  another  cwt.  of  guano  or  artificial  manure.  Atthe 
time  of  drilling-in  the  aeed  I  drillpin  one  cwt.  of  superphoapbake 
of  lima  with  it,  to  fbroa  a  quick  growth  of  the  planta  in  the 
first  iostanee.  By  this  mode  I  usually  obtain  a  good  crop,  and 
in  using  any  substitute  for  the  rapecake  or  larmyard»manure 
adopt  some  sort  of  artificial  manore  eontainmg  a  large  amount 
of  animal  nrntter.  By  increasing  any  of  these  substence. 
X  fbd  coavinoed,  from  praetios^  that  a  larger  quaatity  than 
three  cwt.  of  guano  cannot  be  applied  with  advantage;  equal 
to  adding,  in  point  of  espense^  an  equal  value  of  lome  other 
description  of  animaliiad  manure.  Fish  and  blood  manure 
are  both  wall  adapted,  end  near  the  aea-coaat,  wherever 
fish  can  be  procured,  it  may  be  applied  in  prefmenoe  to  any 
other  description.  Thousanda  of  busheb  of  star^fish  and  sprats 
are  annually  used  fiiir  tbia  purpose^  which  are  purchased  at 
about  6d.  iper  bushel,  and,  in  point  of  cheapneaa,  surpass  moat 
deacriptions  of  artificial  manure.  It  is  usual  to  plough  them 
in  preceding  the  winter,  merely  acarifyiog  the  aurfaoe  after- 
wards at  the  time  of  sowiog.  Durug  ita  growth  it  is 
seldom  interfered  with  by  inacets.  Blnga  and  wireworms 
attaefc  it  in  ito  early  atagea  of  growth,  as  well  aa  the  eom- 
BMU  turnip-fly;  bat  the  latter  only  iujoree  it  to  a  certain 
extent.  By  sowing  early,  however,  it  aometimea  becomes 
gmatly  iqjured  by  froat,  end  ia  soaaotimaa  killed  if  the  f^t 
ia  nmre  thaa  uanally  aeven.  Beeides,  aa  before  mentioned, 
it  hw  a  dieposition  to  run  to  seed,  which  induces  me  to  sug- 
gest that  about  theauddle  of  Aprfl  ia  the  proper  tinm  for  sow- 
ing the  amin  eri^.  Much,  however,  of  a  suocessftJ  result  de- 
pends upon  the  weather  that  follows,  and  a  due  prepmration 
of  the  land  previously.  Hot  and  dry  aummers  especially  pire- 
mote  ita  growth.  It  rarely  aulirB  from  drought ;  whOat  on 
the  othctbaod  eieess  of  asoistun  andalow  tempeiatun  com- 
bined retarda  i|  greatly,  and  the  quality  beeomes  alao  depre- 
ciated in  like  proportion.  After  the  crop  hw  arrived  at  ma- 
tuiity  it  is  carted  from  the  field  to  the  homeetead,  or  ia  atored 
near  to  the  apot  on  which  it  baa  grown,  aa  the  fhrm*horscs  are 
hi  greater  request  at  tbia  aeason  than  at  any  other  portion  of 
the  year.  It  ia  usual  to  securo  it  as  near  the fleldaa  possible, 
keeping  in  view  the  contiguity  of  a  good  road,  aa  neeeseary 
fisr  its  alte^eoltvuyaoce  to  the  homeeteed.  HavUig  deter- 
mined this  point,  it  is  usael  about  the  middle  of  October  to 
eemmsnee  pulling  ead  atoring  it.  The  rooto  aro  pulled  up, 
and  the  leaves  aserely  twisted  off.  The  former  aro  thrown  at 
once  into  carta,  end  reasoved  to  their  destinatiott.  The  usual 
price  is  8s.  per  sore,  inclusive  of  unloading  the  roote  and  padc- 
ingtbcflk  The  drivere  en  found  by  the  owner.  TMaamounta 
to  dMmt  4d.  per  ton,  but  the  price  paid  deponda  in  aome  mea- 
sure upon  the  state  of  the  weather,  the  weight  of  the  erop, 
and  the  quality  of  the  roots  ;  for  if  of  a  bad  sort,  they  will 
roquiro  to  be  grabbed  op  by  some  implement,  in  which  case  the 
cost  might  be  doubled  or  even  more.  It  is  advisable  to  com- 
mence stacking  the  roots  upon  a  base  not  exceeding  three  yards 
in  width,  butfffomOteVfimtiabetter.  The  roote  should  be 
paoked  with  the  erowns  oatwaid.  la  the  fans  of  a  roof,  di- 
mT""bwg  upwards  until  they  arrive  at  a  narrow  ridga  at  top, 
riaing  firom  the  baaofromfi  te8  feet  inheight.  Ifawider 
baeoieseteeted  it  wiUbe  nresssiry  to  introdoee  a  fagot  up- 
right ia  tho  middle  of  the  beep  at  aboufteveiyfifeetapait^so 
aa  to  carry  off  the  heat ;  fev  should  fmaenlstion  set  in,  which 
ia  someieaaana  it  ia  apt  to  do,  unleaa  due  preeaution  ia  taken 
topnusnt  it,  theiieultwouldbotoepoatheroota.  When 
thodampory^w  ia  aamplstadt il  ahouM  ho  well  oofand  over 
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with  ttraw,  about  6  inehet  in  thkkneu,  and  then  vith  the  aoil 
dof  up  immcdittely  around  to  the  thkkneM  of  about  8  indief, 
leaviDg  an  opening  over  each  (agot  aecored  at  ftrat  partially 
from  frott  by  a  wiap  of  ttfaw  only.  It  ia,  however,  thought 
adTiaable  by  aome  cnltivaton  to  defer  earthing  the  heape  to 
the  top  for  about  2  feet  downwarda,  until  a  later  period,  and 
all  hasardof  fermentation  ia  orer.  When  it  iaatoied  ina  build- 
ing made  accoie  from  frott  for  the  porpoae,  but  little  ftir- 
tfier  care  ia  neeeaiary,  aa  I  have  never  known  an  inatanoe  of 
ita  being  injured  by  fermentation,  provided  the  top  of  the 
heap  on  remain  unooveicd.  In  my  atoring  honae  I  frequently 
eart  in  from  400  to  SOOtona  in  one  heap  of  20  feet  in  width. 
The  walla  are  formed  of  the  earth  eiearated ;  a  roof  with  a 
thick  coating  of  thatch  corera  the  whole,  and  the  carta  enter 
by  folding  doora  at  one  end.  It  may  be  aafely  packed  to  any 
thickneaa  and  height,  if  afterwarda  protected  only  with  straw. 
For  thia  purpoae  barley  atraw  anawera  beat*  >nd  b  packed 
round  about  three  fret  wide,  and  well  trodden  down,  and  after- 
warda thatdied  over  down  to  the  aurfiioe.  In  pulling  the  roota 
preparatory  to  removal  it  ia  neceiaary  to  take  due  precaution 
againat  injury  ariaing  to  them  by  the  action  of  froat^  n  very 
alight  degree  of  which  will,  if  th^  are  ezpoaed  after  being  re- 
moved from  the  aoil,  cauae  them  to  rot.  That  portion  of  the 
root  which  baa  previoualy  grown  beneath  the  aurface  being  ex- 
tremely UaBle  to  injury  when  ezpoaed  above  it,  the  better  way 
ia  to  pull  and  carry  them  direct  from  the  1^  to  the  atoie, 
and  there  will  be  no  neeeaaity  to  remove  the  aoU  from  the 
roota  Ibither^than  it  can  be  effected  eaaily,  as  it  readfly  parte 
from  the  roota  after  storing,  whilst  by  remaining  upon  them 
it  tenda  to  keep  them  from  fermentation,  which  however  never 
injurca  them  if  the  heat  ia  not  confined  in  the  heap  by  the 
euth  applied  aa  a  protection  from  f roet  Thia  root  is  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  heavy  and  mooryland.  It  will  alao  flourish 
upon  all  loamy  soils,  upon  which  Swede  turnips  succeed  wdL 
In  most  cases  it  will  produce  frrom  18  to  22  tons  per  acre,  but 
with  extra  cultivation  and  management  about  10  tons  per  acre 
more.  The  quantity  per  acre  can  be  eaaily  ascertained  by 
weighing  one  load  carried  by  each  cart  employed;  and  by  fill- 
ing the  carta  aUke  the  quantity  may  be  obtained.  Meisur- 
ing  a  single  rod,  and  computing  the  weight  per  acre  by  it,  at 
alltimea  is  a  frlladous  mode.  Great  errors  are  sometimes 
made  by  it,  as  mudi  as  25  per  cent,  less  having  been  after- 
warda detected  by  oompntmg  by  thia  method.  A  row  Ukmi 
and  weighed  from  two  or  three  average  portions  of  the  field 
would  give  a  reanlt  auflidently  near.  The  weighing  of  a  aingle 
rod  to  ascertain  the  comparative  leeighii  of  different  varietka 
is,  however,  the  best  mode ;  aa  the  quantity  in  imperial  atonea 
per  rod  is  equivalent  to  the  like  number  of  tone  per  atatute 
acre  of  160  rods.  There  being  160  stones  in  one  ton,  this 
mode  is  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  obtain  the  weight  of  the 
produce  per  acre.  The  weights  per  rod  grown  by  myself  in 
laat  aeasoB  were  aa  foUowa:— 

cwt.lb. 

Bed  globe atrong  loam,  weighed    4    82 

Long  red ditto  8    96 

Yellow  globe....  ditto  8    90 

Upon  tender  loam  the  yellow  globe  produced  4  cwt  4  lb.,  the 
other  varietiea  not  being  weighed.  In  every  other  inatance  of 
weighing  in  previoua  years,  the  long  red  variety  was 
invariably  the  heaviest  It  haa  also  other  advantages,  being 
moreeaaily  pulled  and  stored.  The  quality  I  consider  about 
equal.  Cattle,  however,  will  adect  it  from  the  orange-oolonred 
in  prefersnce,  and  hares  and  rabbita  also.  Some  of  my  lend 
at  one  time  joined  a  game  preserve^  and  I  then  found  that 
during  the  eariy  growth  the  orange  varieties  were  not  much 
bitten,  but  that  the  long  red,  on  the  contrary,  were  always 


very  much  injured.  Having  deacribed  the  mode  of  pio- 
ducing,  I  shall  now  advert  to  the  beat  mode  of  ezpendiDg 
this  root,  so  £sr  as  my  own  observation  and  experience  en- 
ables me,  and  having  now  uaed  it  forty  yean,  I  have  so 
besitati<m  in  giving  it  the  preference  to  every  other  deimp- 
tion  of  root  or  vegetable,  not  only  as  regards  the  amomit  of 
produce,  but  as  to  its  general  applicability.  For  iattening 
neat  stock  it  is  superior  to  the  turnip.  For  breeding  skeep 
and  cows,  however,  I  think  the  latter  better;  but  as  the 
season  advances,  the  mangold  wurtael  becomes  greatlj 
superior,  improrbg  the  longer  it  is  kept  in  the  ipnig, 
whilst  turnips  depreciate  in  about  equal  ratio.  When 
cattle  have  been  accustomed  to  it  early,  they  never  becene 
affected  by  it  afterwards;  but  it  frequently  happeni  tbt 
other  neat  stock  and  sheep,  upon  having  thmr  fill,  at  ooci 
become  affected.  It  apparently  attacks  the  nervous  lyttem, 
and  produces  stiffiiess  of  the  jointa>  and  they  refute  to  eit 
it  for  a  few  days ;  but  sU  this  msy  be  obviated  by  frediog 
them  moderately  upon  it  at  first,  increasing  the  qusatitj 
daily,  and  always  combining  it  with  cut  chaff  or  other  di7 
food.  I  introduced  this  mode  on  a  former  oocauon  to  the 
notice  of  this  dub,  and  hare  since  found  it  has  been 
generally  adopted.  The  mangold  root,  when  first  diawit, 
contains  an  abundance  of  water,  and  requirea  dry  food  ii 
admixture  to  counteract  iu  effects  upon  the  bowels  of  the 
animals.  It  can  be  also  adjusted  better  as  regards  tb 
quantity  given  per  day;  from  56  to  112  lbs.  being  f^ 
sufficient.  About  the  middle  of  January  the  aeoond  vege- 
tation commences,  and  the  sugar  it  contains  becomes  fixed, 
and  cannot  be  extracted.  From  that  period,  the  fiUtening 
properties  become  greatly  augmented,  and  continue  to  is* 
crease  until  the  month  of  June.  I  use  maduaea  that  plack 
it  into  small  pieces  ;  these  are  mixed  irith  a  quantity  of  cot 
chaff,  composed  one-third  part  of  hay  and  two-thirdi  oit 
or  wheat  straw,  moistened  by  linseed  meal,  that  hu  bea 
ateeped  in  water  forty-eight  honra,  at  the  rate  of  3  ibe.  to 
each  bullock.  In  addition,  from  3  to  4  Iba.  of  bariey  or 
bean  meal  are  added  at  the  time  of  feedings  each  meal  beag 
prepared  twelve  hours  previous  to  using.  For  store  tteck 
about  56  lbs.  (equivalent  to  one  bushel)  is  given;  for  fit- 
tbg  stock  from  80  to  112  lbs.  per  diem.  I  keep  a  hige 
number  of  milking  cows,  which  are  fed  upon  it  from  Asgoit 
to  June  following.  Whenever  the  leaves  can  be  uied  n 
find  an  increased  quantity  of  milk.  They  are  invariably 
cut  up,  and  mixed  irith  the  roots  and  chaff,  and  sie  tbe 
most  valuable  portion  of  the  plant  in  its  early  stsges.  As 
a  manure,  when  ploughed  in,  they  are  also  bene6cia]; 
but  where  much  live  stock  is  kept  they  can  be  sfiplied 
to  a  more  beneficial  purpose.  In  feeding  aheepiai 
well  as  cows,  the  roots  are  beat  when  combined  vHb 
cabbages  or  turnips,  but  should  never  be  given  to  either 
irithout  some  degree  of  caution  being  exercised,  ss  a  sod- 
den change  of  food  is  apt  to  cause  considerable  relaxa- 
tion of  the  bowels,  which  can  be  mostly  avoided  by  proper 
mansgement  For  sheep  before  lamMng  and  for  sovs  in 
farrow  they  cannot  be  recommended,  and  for  very  joong 
piga  they  are  alao  not  well  adapted,  but  are  even  injuriooi. 
The  roots  produce  great  heat  in  the  system,  and  even  am 
will  during  the  most  severe  fhwty  weatherbefbuodina 
high  state  of  pttspiration  in  open  yards,  and  young  cattle 
invariably  fatten  upon  them  fiiir  better  in  open  yards  tbsa 
when  stalled.  Thia  may  be  accepted  as  an  established  ftet, 
baring  myself  made  several  experiments  to  prove  it.  With 
older  cattle  it  is  otherwise.  There  is  one  point,  hoverer, 
quite  certab,  that  cattle  which  have  beoi  longest  soeos- 
tomed  to  mangel  wnrxel  thrive  best  upon  it,  and  for  yo«D 
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weaned  oalres  of  two  or  three  monihs  old  it  tucoeeds  ad- 
xnirably ;  still,  whenever  it  can  be  combined  with  swedes  or 
common  tnmips,  it  is  adyisable  to  do  so.  I  may  appear 
prolix  in  these  descriptions,  and  to  the  experienced  ht- 
mer  much  will  appear  to  be  a  repetition  only  of  his  pre- 
Tionily  acquired  information ;  but  &omthe  number  ofinquiries 
I  from  time  to  time  receive  upon  the  mode  of  cultivation 
and  application,  I  am  induced  to  believe  that  the  public  in 
general  are  not  acquainted  with  either.  Indeed,  in  many 
distdcts  it  has  not  yet  been  introduced,  whilst  in  many 
others  only  recently,  and  but  in  few  has  it  been  extensively 
brought  into  cultivation.  The  yield  per  acre  will  depend 
in  a  great  measure  upon  the  means  employed,  the  increase 
being  for  the  most  part  dependent  upon  the  state  of  the  soil 
and  the  quantity  of  manure  applied.  It  must,  however,  be 
obvious  that,  after  the  land  has  been  brought  into  the  ne- 
cessaiy  state  of  tillage,  the  next  question  is  to  what  extent 
manure  may  be  applied  best  to  facilitate  the  object.  It  be- 
comes merely  a  calculation  whether  an  extra  ton  of  manure 
will  or  will  not  produce  a  corresponding  return  in  weight 
of  roots.  So  far  as  my  experience  hss  been  confirmed  I 
have  found  that  by  an  extra  application  of  1  cwt.  of  guano, 
of  the  cost  of  14s.,  from  4  to  5  tons  increase  of  roots  may 
be  produced,  and  so  of  most  other  descriptions  of  manure 
in  like  proportion.  Some  curious  particulars  respecting  it 
a  few  years  since  were  accidentally  obtained.  At  a  sugar 
manu&ctory  established  in  Essex  it  was  found  that  the 
sugar  could  not  be  extracted  after  the  second  vegetative  pro- 
cess had  commenced  in  the  root.  This  circumstance  to 
some  extent  explains  why  the  roots  at  this  particular  period 
are  of  a  less  laxative  quslity  and  greater  &ttening  pro- 
perty. Mangel  wunel  contains  about  5  per  cent  of 
sugar  which  has  been  extracted  and  mann&ctured  pro- 
fitably by  the  French  for  a  long  period  of  time,  but  recent 
attempte  made  in  this  country  have  not  been  attended  with 
like  suocessfnl  results.  The  Silesian  beet  has  been  used 
more  especially,  but  it  is  a  question,  taking  weight  into  con- 
aidcratioD,  whether  it  would  be  more  profitehle  for  that  pur- 
pose t^  our  onnge-ooloured  mangold.  Some  years  ago, 
observiag  it  in  process  of  dryug  upon  a  kiln  devoted  to  the 
purpose  of  drying  chicory,  and  doubtless  as  a  substitute  tot 
that  root,  it  Struck  me  that  in  this  state  it  would  produce  good 
beer,  the  dried  root  acquiring  a  malt  taste,  and  the  moisture 
of  the  root  being  driven  off  by  the  proeessof  drying.  I  made 
various  expeiimente,  and  have  produced  a  good  beverage,  very 
similsr  in  eolour  and  character  to  London  porter;  but  I  am 
free  to  eonfBss  that  the  worksMu  in  my  employment,  hsTug 
aequired  a  pecuhar  reluh  for  malt  beer  (Hear,  hear),  cannot  be 
induced  to  aeeede  to  ite  adoption  at  sessons  when  they  sssume 
the  dictatorial  position,  espedally  during  harvest  (loud 
laughter).  The  process,  however,  is  so  simple,  tiiat  I  will  re- 
peat it  heie,  and  offer  you  a  sample  whereby  you  will  be  able 
to  judge  of  ita  quality.  The  roota  ihould  be  sliced  with  s 
Gardner's,  or  other  turnip  slicer,  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  thickness  and  abolit  one  snd-a-half  indies  in  width. 
These  ihonld  be  dried  slowly  upon  a  kiUi,  until  quite  critp, 
taking  care  not  to  scorch  them  during  the  process.  Three 
bushels  of  these  dried  roota  are  about  equirslent  to  one  buihel 
of  malt,  end  should  when  placed  in  the  mash  tub  have  boiliog 
water  poured  upon  them,  so  that  when  drawn  off  it  shall  pro- 
duce one  hogshead  of  sixty  gsllont.  This  liquor  should  he 
boiled  from  one  hour  to  one-and-s-hslf  hour.  Then  add  hops 
equivalent  to  8  lbs.  for  each  hogshead,  and  boil  15  or  20 
minutes  longer ;  ferment  the  wort  at  65  to  70  degrees,  and 
treat  it  exactly  as  in  the  ease  of  malt  liquor.  Keep  it  at  least 
eight  months  before  using ;  but  at  12  months  it  will  be  quite 


ready  for  use,  and  will  then  keep  12  months  longer  with  ad- 
vantsge.  Nine  bnthels  of  the  roota  will  he  equsi  to  three 
bushels  of  malt,  and  sufBcient  for  one  hogshead.  The  roota 
will  not  be  much  deteriorated  by  the  process  of  brewing, 
cattle  eating  them  with  greater  relish  thsn  before.  The  cost 
per  hogshead  will  be  shout  10s.,  or  sufficient  of  the  roota  msy 
be  cut  into  pieces  and  put  into  a  copper  until  fuU.  As  much 
water  msy  then  be  added  as  the  copper  will  hold.  When  it 
has  boiled  long  enough  for  the  roota  to  become  tender,  the 
liquor  should  he  itrsined  off,  snd  sufficient  hops  added,  and 
again  boiled  one  hour.  Ferment  and  turn  as  befon.  Although 
this  pkn  is  attended  with  lets  trouble,  the  former  is  far  pre- 
ferable, as  the  process  of  drying  drif  es  off  the  watery  portion 
of  the  root,  by  which  an  earthy  flavour  is  got  rid  of,snd,the  root 
becoming  mslted,  assumes  the  flsvour  and  quslity  of  malt  pro- 
duced from  bsrley.  Every  one  who  has  theslightest  acqusintanes 
with  the  sdenee  of  chemistry  muit  be  awan  that  any  substance 
that  contains  sugar  will  producs  £Brmented  liquor,  as  beer,  which 
upon  distillation  will  yield  alcohol  or  spirit.  Sugar,  however, 
being  presented  to  us  in  the  form  it  has  aequired  by  the  pro- 
oestes  of  manufacture,  is  scarcely  recondlshlc  with  the  opinioB 
entertained  of  mangold  wurtael  by  the  majority ;  and  it  is 
very  probable  that  the  sap  or  juice  extracted  from  the 
sugar-cane  differs  in  ita  first  stage  but  little  from  that  ex- 
tracted from  mangold  wurtzel.  Be  this  as  it  may,  prejudice 
can  rarely  be  overcome,  with  the  lower  classes,  in  any 
matters  connected  with  their  food  and  drink,  however 
great  an  improvement  may  take  place  (Hear,  hear,  and  a 
laugh).  To  those  who  may  wish  to  grow  their  own  seed, 
it  will  be  only  necessary  to  state  that,  after  the  roota  have 
been  properly  selected,  they  should  be  protected  from  the 
action  of  frost  until  the  following  March,  when  they  should 
be  planted  out  about  18  inches  apart,  protecting  the  upper 
portion  of  the  root  from  after-frost  by  coal-ashes.  The 
shoota,  as  they  advance,  should  be  supported  by  stakes, 
and  curefuUy  preserved  from  the  attacks  of  small  birds, 
especially  sparrows,  which  will,  if  seed  is  attempted  to  be 
grown  on  a  small  scale,  most  probably  destroy  the  crop 
altogether.  In  concluding,  I  beg  to  observe  that  I  have 
adhered  throughout  to  the  broad  principles  of  cultivation,  as 
carried  out  by  myself,  lesTing  to  others  particular  systems 
for  discussion;  and  I  have  avoided  throughout  introducing 
anything  but  what  has  resulted  from  my  own  practical  ob- 
servations. Since  I  completed  my  paper,  I  have  received 
a  conmiunication  from  a  correspondent  (Mr.  Stagg,  of 
Grafton,  Wilta),  who  has  grown  and  used  this  root  largely, 
ile  states  that  he  believes  it  was  not  at  one  time  much  ap- 
preciated ;  but  that  the  prejudice  is  wearing  fiast  away, 
since  the  application  of  it  has  become  better  understood.  * 
He  states  that  danger  from  overieeding  muit  be  avoided ; 
that  the  root  should  be  treated  rather  as  an  auxiliary  in 
feeding  than  otherwise;  and  that  561b.  per  day  for  store 
cattle  and  701b.  for  fatting  cattle  is  sufficient;  that  in  feed- 
ing ewes  he  does  not  allow  them  more  at  once  than  they 
will  eat  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  For  lambs  and  tegs, 
he  thinks  about  two  bushels  of  cut  root  per  score  sufficient 
for  one  day,  increasing  the  quantity  to  three  bushels  per 
score,  and,  as  the  spring  advances,  even  more ;  and  he  then, 
in  adverting  to  its  feeding  quality,  states  that  ite  nutritious 
property  consista  of  saccharine,  which  he  erroneously  sup- 
poses to  decrease  as  the  season  advances,  because  it  cannot 
then  be  extracted  for  making  sugar.  Upon  investigation, 
however,  such  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case.  The  sugar 
undoubtedly  remains,  but  becomes  fixed,  so  as  not  to  be 
extracted  by  the  usual  modes.  It  ceases  to  crystallise 
under  the   ordinary  process;  but  that  it  remains  un- 
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diminithad  in  quantity,  ii  oertAin.  The  root,  doing 
the  spring,  lotet  a  largo  proportion  of  moittnre.  The 
qnality  becomea  aentibljr  altered,  and  the  ragar  has 
also  undergone  a  chemical  change,  whieh  causes 
it  to  act  upon  the  intestinea  of  the  animal  less 
tiolentljr  than  in  its  early  stages,  and  which,  aa  I  before 
staled.  Bay  be  altogether  aroided  bjr  eosshmiag  it  with  diy 
tboS,  and  gifhig  it  in  moderate  qoantity.  Cattle*  how«?ar» 
that  have  been  fcd  upon  it  from  an  eariy  age,  are  aev*  ob- 
ssrred  to  become  afterwards  affected  by  it.  BoaM  discmeien 
has  taken  place  apon  its  baing  isjerions  to  sows  in  iilrrow,and 
to  very  young  pigi,  which,  although  not  intariably  the  case, 
ought  to  be  cAifiated.  I  pre? est  it  as  much  as  possible  by 
seidiag  tfaem  away  to  a  yard  there  H  eannot  be  obtained,  but 
lor  pigs  from  four  to  twelte  months  old  it  is  highly  beasfieial. 
lalsoolijecltogifingit  totheewes  in  lamb,  as  I  hate  eoase^ 
timee  found  that  it  has  been  attended  with  bad  rcenlts,  and. 
As  a  geoeral  rule,  ought  to  be  aroided;  but  wherever  it  can  be 
oomUfeed  with  other  deseriptiens  of  roots  or  cabbages  it  is 
eieeUeat.  Horses  can  be  fed  upon  it  with  adtantage,  and  in 
small  quantities  daily  it  may  always  be  sucesssAUly  used.  By 
a  statement  I  reccifed  from  an  iatinato  friend,  the  result  of 
such  a  mode  is  giren  by  him  as  follows.  The  horses  I  in- 
spected, snd  they  certainly  appeared  in  healthy  and  good 
workiag  condition.  Eipense  of  kespiug  8  horses  for  1 8  #eeks 
at,  per  week,  £2  9t.  8d.  0|  bushels  each  hone  per  day  at  4d. 
(the  eiaet  cost  per  bushel),  or  8s.  lOd.  each  hoiee  per  week. 
One  and-«>half  buthd  when  at  light  work,  4s.  per  day,  £1  8s. 
per  week,  or  on  an  attrage  £1  17s«  4d.  per  week.  The  roots 
were  giren  whcAe,  and  the  horses  had  sufficiency  of  good  oat 
straw  hi  addition,  which,  at  Is.  6d.  each,  ia  12s« )  altogether 
£8  98. 4d.  per  week.  Eight  other  horses,  at  one  and-a-hslf 
bushels  of  oals  eaeh  horse  per  week,  ii  IS  bushels,  at  8s.,  £1 
16s. ;  half  ton  of  txnsied  hay  ia  additioi,  £1  10s.  |  aftraga 
per  week  £S  ds. ;  so  that  the  keep  ia  on«  instanes  was  £8 
9s.  4d.  per  week,  hi  the  other  £8  ds^— in  my  opiolon,  not 
sufficient  profit  to  enable  it  to  be  adopted,  espedally  npon 
firms  principally  arable,  where  the  mamfastnre  of  manure  is 
of  grsat  oonsideratioo.  Sis  oien  might  hate  been  maintained 
in  addition  to  the  horses,  which  would  hate  prodoeed  double 
the  quantity  of  manure,  a  point  #orthy  of  ooniidcratioa  aa  an 
adjunct  Howeter,  ia  foe^ng  hotsos,  not  etceedisg  1  bushel 
per  week  to  etery  horse  becomes  beneficial  in  the  highest  de* 
gres  to  the  health  of  the  animala.  In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  add, 
that  npon  a  fur  ealeuhitioo,  mangoM  wurtad  is  a  crop 
that  may  be  produced  more  cheaply  than  swede  tur- 
nips, or  any  other  description  of  cattle  food.  Upotf 
our  light  turnip  soils  it  cannot  be  introduced  with 
adtantage,  nor  will  it  eter  in  such  situations  be  accepted 
as  a  sobstituto  for  either  the  swede  or  common  turnip,  especislly 
as  it  csnnot  be  folded  off  by  sheep  upon  the  field  wher«  it  haa 
been  grown;  but  for  yard  Ibedhig  of  sheep  I  heUete  it  to  be 
superior  to  the  tsrieties  of  turnip.  Upon  mited  soQs  and 
ttrong  days,  too  heaty  for  the  cnltitation  of  the  tnndp,  it  has 
opened  a  new  system  of  cnltitation,  enabling  the  occnpieis  of 
fkrms,  npon  whieh  80  years  sgo  no  cattle  food  was  obtahwd  in 
the  winter,  to  fodder  out  thdr  straw  and  hay  with  great  ad- 
tantage; and  sbce  the  introduction  of  guano  and  artifldal 
manures  ft  may  be  grown  ahnoet  to  any  extent  without  de- 
priting  the  firm  of  the  ordinary  manute.  In  the  antomn,  from 
the  beginning  of  October,  the  pulling  andstoringthe  crop  may 
be  commenced  wheneter  the  leates  may  be  required,  pulHng 
the  roots  no  foster  than  they  may  be  required.  So  Ikr  as  my 
eiperience  goes,  I  beKete  they  may  be  esthttated  at  flrom  30b. 
to  2/.  per  acre.  My  models  to  cut  them  with  hay,  and  the 
Ihcct  sttaw  eoming  from  the  thtashh4r«adihie  a(  that  tiai*. 


Largo  aton  hogs,  wHh  a  modsrtto  quantity  of  psai  of  hmm 
m^y  be  fattened  to  a  entaia  eitent  ^pon  the  iooK  to  m  aet  ts 
require  saach  meal  in  addition  afterwards ;  bntthlmMtul 
not  be  of  first  rate  quality  if  no  meal  iinsed  hi  addMia.  Om 
wotdIwishtoaddupontheeultitatian«  The  land  oMot  ki 
too  frequently  stirred,  eten  if  #eeds  are  abesKt;  bit  ia  hm^ 
lag,  if  theroeto  aw  out  with  the  hoe  from  hiiltentisn,  It  dtsyi 
i^Jeres  them,  sad  frequently  spoils  them  i 
tcry  important  pobt  is  the  qoaUty  of 

be  ebtaiaed  unless  the  seed  haa  beon  woO  aid  CMMIr 
Oheapness  is  the  ordsr  if  the  diy«  but  in  ae  ia- 
does  a  fkrmer  pay  taors  dearly  than  wh«i  he  poNlSM 
seeds  of  indiffersnt  quality;  but  in  aesde  from  whieh  ott  rSoM 
are  prodoeed,  wUsh  at  most  amount  to  Oily  a  fow  shflliagiim 
aero,  the  crop  has  tarfedfimn  100  to  800 per  esntt  wUhtia- 
tariably  the  soO  is  i^Jarsd  to  a  for  griatnr  ittsnt  by  ths  v«it 
tarioty.  Whsatappears  tobe  thebeitcrop  tosicseed,iffoi 
land  can  be  deaiod  with  little  injury.  It  wBl  leqaiie,  hsv- 
eter,  a  light  drsssiag  of  manure  at  the  time  of  sewiag,  or  i 
top«dressing  in  the  iprmff  of  40  bushels  of  soot  per  am,  V  It 
can  be  procuredi  to  be  applied  when  the  weather  is  o^  ni 
BMist,early  in  the  spring.  The  broad  leaf,  or  red  doter,  Ml- 
eecds  bettor  after  it  than  after  any  other  ofop  |  and  I  htvl 
known  inataness  of  wheat  and  mangold-wnrtad  bdig  gietl 
in  rototionfor  maayyeare  together,  and  probably  with  mhm« 
profitable  return  as  by  any  other  system  of  hushaadry.  By 
way  of  addendum,  I  will  gite  the  ooet  of  browing  bssr  fiea  it 
cisetly  as  carried  out  by  mysdf,  for  the  inetruetien  of  tlMi 
who  are  deairons  of  making  the  eaperlment.  Althoogh  bito* 
fog  from  mangold-wurtad  has  been  rsforred  to  ta  the  tat' 
gohig  deecriptlon,I  ai^  obitfti  that  beer  made  from  Bdvlm 
beet  ia  far  preferable^  and  bmso  nearly  imitetee  beet  mtsafri- 
tnred  from  mdt,  and  is  not  m  liable  to  become  flat  aftertki 
cask  becomes  partially  drawn  oat,  or  expoenro  to  the  sir  tlka 
place,  to  wUeh  beer  from  mangold-wurtad  isBaUa.  fhetmi 
of  roots  prodiOB  from  70  to  80  bushels  of  dried  rootib  u^  ^ 
eateulated  to  brew  as  mueh  beer  as  4  qoartera  if  barkyilt 
A  copper  that  holds  H  hogahsads  wiU  requite  about  onMkki 
mere  water  to  obtain  snffident  wort  to  again  fiO  it. '  Pat  1 
higshead  at  boiling-heat  upon  the  roots*  and  mash  waD;  ttea, 
aa  quickly  aa  it  can  bo  obtained,  add  1  hogahaad  mcN  M- 
ing  water,  to  bft  again  madmd;  let  it  stand  one  ioif  ti^ 
ditiond,  aad  draw  off  dear;  put  on  about  1  hogshead  dnM 
odd,  and  fo  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  draw  oC  TUs  Sfoir 
should  be  put  in  the  copper,  and  boUed  far  the  natt  BSihj 
take  out  tlie  roote,  and  replaea  with  a  like  quantity  aa  bdm 
for  the  aecond  brewing)  boU  the  wort  for  one  hour,  tbea di 
8  Iba.  of  good  hope*  and  bdl  twenty  minutee  lengar;  fo" 
BMnt  at  from  66  to70  degreea,  aa  with  ladt-bcer;  taa,  mi 
keep  it  dght  motttha  before  udng:  it  wOl,  howitw,  keep  tee 
yeara,  and  eontinue  to  hnprote,  from  6  M  8  bushels  d  ^ 
roote  bdng  sufficient  for  eadi  hogthead.  Therontemay,allv 
befog  uaed  for  brewfog,  be  giten  to  cattle  or  awina^  with  bd 
little  loaa  fo  quantity,  but  certafolt  of  improted  qudity.  Oai 
ton  of  roote  producae  about  15  buahda  of  dried  roote ;  the  eeil 
of  dryfog befog  5a.,  and  alicfog  about  2a.  more;  the  whdaeeil 
of  the  beer  la  10a.  per  hogahead. 

Ifr.  W.  BiiffiVBn  (Cambridge)  tegafded  ^  adjO. 
howeter,  oi  how  beat  to  grow,  to  atore,  and  to  Ma  mtegd 
wurad,  aa  of  paramount  importance,  more  eipadily  d 
the  preaent  day,  when  m  many  parte  of  the  Ungdom  Stedik 
tumipa  had  become  almoat  an  utter  Idfofi.  Wi  tad 
had  tong  become  the  ataple  artide  for  the  fotttttag  d 
eatUe  fo  dmoat  aH  parte  of  the  country,  but  had  d  Mt 
yeara  beeomc  aubjeet  ahnoet  to  eodleaa  diaaaaea.  He  csdl 
apeik  partieiihffty  of  .hia  natiti  equity  (BtdUMihbe),  Hirt«, 
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BttBti>aad  OMifacidgnluft.  Hw  (rap  ef  twvte  wm  bH  fiUy 
M«w  hUilrt^by  •  gwat  Ttriity  U  iamfSbB,  by  th«fry  iwqieat 
oMotiMde  ofihtdiwan  Mltod  ai-berrj,  or  Mm  io^MUMl  tot 
diMise,  bat  Ik*  bj  a  tMipkiBt  dnilirto  tht  yttato  Murranii 
th«  bolb  deeiying  mott  ntu  the  foot»  and  it  other  timm  it 
would  eominiBoe  tt  the  ntj  heart  of  the  tomip.  Kor  wai  the 
dleeete  at  all  eeained  to  eertain  uakkid  laada  fn  tnraipt,  bat 
on  the  bett  cooTertible  mUi,  and  thoee  vftder  the  tery  beet 
BaftageBent.  Oar  liraen  eoald  no  longer  depend  apon  any 
part  or  thoee  erope  to  draw  off  &r  itaU  feediaf)  bBteafllfliint 
eoold  not  be  grown  ef en  to  fomlah  auurare  for  the  tneoeediag 
erop  of  barky*  wheie  all  the  tomipe  were  fid  upon  the  land. 
It  wee  that  eireanitanoe  which  rendered  Mr*  Baker'a  able 
paper  lo  aneh  the  move  ralnable^  lor  it  waa  a  itartliaff  fhet 
that  iHiile  thay  had  rarely  known  a  more  wretched  erop  of  tor- 
nipc,  the  mangold  had  prored  thii  year  iplendid  alaioit  be- 
yood  precedents  Mr.  Btkcr*!  remarka  on  the  ooltore  lor 
mangold  were  very  judidoot :  hb  practice  in  lome  reipeeU 
waa  foy  aimilar  to  hia  ( Mr.  Bennett'a).  Hia  own  plan  waa  to 
ploogh  deep  in  the  autumn,  often  two  furrowi  deep,  or  plough 
one  good  deep  furrow,  the  aubaoil-plough following;  but  where 
theaubeoil  waa  at  all  atroog  and  good,  he  preflnrced  ploughing 
two  fnrrowa  deep,  throwing  the  lower  aoil  at  top,  for  the 
aetioB  oi  the  atmoaphere.  For  hia  own  part  be  preliaired 
getting  the  land  ultimately  into  Northumberland  ridgaa,  aU 
though  be  knew  on  the  atroog  landa  of  Etaez  and  part  of  Suf- 
folk our  beat  farmera  aaeoeeded  in  growiog  admirable  cropa 
OB  the  flat  aar£Me^  by  one  deep  autumnal  ploughing  (cheera). 
The  great  auperiority  of  mangel  wuiael  ofcr  moat  other  roota 
waa»  firaty  that  it  might  be  grown  on  land  unkind  for  the 
growth  of  tumipa ;  aeoondly,  anch  landa  would  bear  a  much 
heafier  crop  j  thirdly,  it  waa  ht  more  eaaaly  extracted  from  the 
aoil;  fourthly,  it  might  be  kept  much  later  in  the  aeaaon;  and 
laet,  though  not  leaat,  if  fed  jndidooaly  with  other  food,  it  waa 
equal  if  net  auperior  in  ita  fattening  qualitiea  to  the  beat  kind 
of  tumipa  (Hear,  hear).  The  eultifation  of  mangold  had 
in  fact  opened  a  new  era  in  cky  land  Ihrmiog.  There  were 
many  farma  in  hia  natifo  county,  on  the  northern  aide  of  it, 
where  decent  flocka  of  aheep  were  kept  in  aummer ;  but  not 
being  at  all  adapted  for  tumipa,  the  flock  had  to  be  diapoaed 
of,  in  the  winter,  except  a  few  half-atarr cd  ewea,  which  ran  orer 
the  graae  land  in  the  day  time,  and  browaed  the  bean-atraw  at 
night  By  the  eultifation  of  mangold,  howeter,  in  theee  modem 
timea,  flne  flocka  of  e#ea  were  now  kept  where  acaredy 
any  could  be  kept  befoM.  Alao  on  fbn  land,  which  wu  ad- 
'  nafaably  adapted  for  the  growth  of  mangold  to  the  extent  of 
80  to  40  tona  per  acre,  thia  root  waa  now  grown  extenaiyely, 
and  although  not  equal  in  quality  to  that  grown  on  high  land.  It 
was  by  no  meana  depreciated  in  the  aame  degree  aa  Were  tumipa 
on  thia  khid  of  land.  On  all  aoila  aalt  greatly  impro?ed  the 
quality  of  mangold,  and  he  fdt  c<mfident  on  none  ao  modi  ia 
peaty  Ibn  land. 

Mr.  Thomas  (lidlington,  Beda)  aaid  that  Mr.  Baker  had  not 
alluded  to  a  dreuaatanoe  with  which  he  ( Mr.  Thomaa)  had  aome 
alight  acquaintanee,  til,  to  the  aeeda  being  wrapped  in  capaulea, 
eadi  of  which  contdned  thi ee  or  four  aeeda.  He  ahould  like  to 
know  whether  Mr.  Baker  had  erer  tried  the  experiment  of 
breaking  up  the  capaulea  (Hear,  hear).  He  (Mr.  Thomaa)  had 
done  ao  on  a  amall  acale  in  hia  garden,  he  had  cruahed  the  out- 
ward coat  through  a  bean-mill,  and  he  had  found,  in  conae- 
qnence,  that  the  planta  came  to  the  hoe  in  one  half  the  time 
that  thoee  did  which  were  dibbled  m  the  capaulea.  One  re- 
mark which  3ir.  Baker  had  made  waa  auaceptible  of  correction. 
That  gentleman  bad  atated  that  there  waa  thia  difliculty  with 
ngud  to  mangold-wuxtad,  that  it  could  not  be  fed  off  the 
bod  in  the  aame  manner  aa  the  awede  turnip.    He  (Mr. 


Thomaa)  begged  to  aaanre  him  that  ao  far  waa  that  from  being 
the  eaae  that  in  Bedfordahire  it  waa  becoming  a  ?ery  comaMm 
practice  iadeed  to  cat  it  off  the  land. 

Mr.  Bakbb :  Te«  eoold  net  prodaca  a  heary  erop,  than? 

Mr*  Thomas  begged  pardon  t  he  had  aeen  ?ery  heaTy  crepe 
of  mangold  on  light  landa.  He  had  eeen  thia  on  aandhiUa 
whiih  had  baeoiae  aide  and  tired  af  giowing  awOde  tamipa. 
Mangold- wortad  eould  be  eaten  off  the  lead  about  the  aaentha 
of  March  and  Aprfl,  aad  he  bettcfed  it  waa  more  fereing  and 
BBtritioBa  than  the  awede  itadf  at  that  tiuM  of  the  year* 

Mr.  »rAGCi  (GraftOB,  Wflta)  aaid  that,  like  Mr.  Thomaa»  be 
Oonld  not  agree  with  Mr.  Baker  in  all  the  liewa  be  had 
enuneiated  en  thia  aubject.  Ia  the  flrat  j^aea^  with  regard  to 
iMagold-wurtad  not  being  a  proper  fbod  for  ewea,  laaabe,  and 
pige  be  himadf  had  fad  hia  floeka  of  ewea  aad  aowa  far  many 
yeara  paat,  from  the  month  of  Nofember  to  theaMnth  of  M^, 
npoB  that  deaDription  of  roet»  and  he  had  had  quite  aa  good 
Iambi  aa  any  ef  hia  ndghboura  who  had  fad  thek  flodLB  apoB 
lamipa.  Hia  tega  dae  had  fed  upon  and  done  weU  theteeo; 
ao  likewiae  had  hu  aowa  to  a  great  extent,  aad  he  ahould  not 
be  afraid  to  ahow  thoaa  againat  thoee  of  any  gentleoian  in  Bed- 
lardehiiek  They  had  had  Tecy  good  larrowa,  from  ten  to  thirteen 
atatiaae;  duringtha  whokoflaat  winterbenererleat  apig, 
aad  he  beUered  he  had  about  a  hundred  now.  With  ngaid 
to  atariog  of  aaaugold,  hk  practiee  waa  to  atoie  in  haape  ef 
about  a  ear^kad  each,  flrat  cutting  off  the  gwana  or  tope 
which  are  left  on  the  land,  and  fad  by  ewea. 
thirdaof  the  roota  are  then  fbd  on  the  land  byi 
maining  one-third  (aaere  or  kaa  aa  reqaired)  cartad  off  whoi 
oaaTeBieBt,aBdgifantoeattkovpigointhefiarm-yarde.  The 
oaly  obJcdtioB  ha  eter  found  wu  the  difiknlty  in  preientinc 
aerrante  orer  feeding  with  thk  root  The  atoi^beapa  ate 
ooyered  with  atraw  in  the  aameaaanner  aa  potateea.  Hahada 
large  Add  now  fai  Btereof,hebelieTod,fiilly40tana  per  aer%  and 
had  nerer  bade  whaelbarrow4iiU  of  rotten  aymgeld  throaghant 
the  whok  of  hk  experience. 

Mr.  WiLi^AMS :'  Yon  don*t  cut  them  near  the  erown  P 

Mr*  Staoo  :  No,  not  ao  near  aa  to  run  the  riak  of  injur- 
ing the  orown.  With  regard  to  mangd  wurad  as  a  root 
orop,  he  considered  it  most  taluable  for  the  ferm.  On  one 
part  of  hk  ferm  he  had  grown  turnips,  but  those  were 
to  a  great  extent  dub-fboted,  and  were  what  had  not  in- 
aptly been  termed  fingera  and  toes  (Hear,  hear).  Upon 
heayy  clay  aoils  and  upon  sandy  soils  that  would  not  grow 
turoipsi  it  was,  in  hk  opinion,  quite  a  godsend  to  hare  man- 
gel womd  to  resort  to ;  and  he  would  repeat  that  he  oonai- 
dered  it  a  most  beneficial  erop  for  the  fitfm.  He  had  kept 
600  aheep  for  the  laat  15  years,  on  the  arerage,  although 
they  had  acarcely  any  other  kiad  of  roots  than  mangd  from 
November  to  March  (Hear,  hear). 

A  Mbmbbb  :  What  aort  of  a  farm  ia  yoursF 

Mr.BTAGo:  A  atore  and  com  farttti 

The  Mbmbbb  i  And  what  kind  of  mangd  wunel  do  yon 
prefer? 

Mr.  St  AGO :  The  red  globee  ( Hear,  hear).  In  oondnaion, 
he  would  merdy  obaenre  that  there  waa  no  more  difficulty 
in  feeding  off  mangel  than  awedes  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Gray  (Conrteen-hall,  Northampton)  din  not  presume 
to  set  hk  production  of  mangd  wuraei  in  competition  with 
that  of  Mr.  Baker,  but  haring  had  aome  years*  experience  in 
the  growth  of  thk  root,  he  would  take  the  liberty  of  making 
a  few  remarka  with  regard  to  the  system  he  had  pursued. 
Of  course,  he  grew  it  after  hk  white  grain  crop.  After 
haryest,  if  the  land  wanted  deaning,  he  did  what  he  could 
to  accomplkh  that  object.  He  then  manured  with  from  10 
to  12  tona  of  dung  per  acre,  leaying  it  spread  upon  the  lan4 
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for  two  months,  plooghed  it  ap  to  a  fiur  depth,  and  left  it 
until  the  spring.  April  was  in  his  opinion  the  best  time  for 
•owing.  He  set  two  ploughs  to  ridge  it  np,  and  dibbled 
the  seed  in,  employing  four  men  for  that  purpose.  Each 
man  carried  a  little  bag  of  seed  hanging  from  his  neck,  and 
dropped  in  the  seed  as  he  went  along.  He  made  a  compost 
of  torf  ashes,  malt  dust,  and  pigeon  manure,  with  three 
hundred  of  superphosphate  of  lime  per  acre.  This  he 
mixed  np  snd  left  to  lie  a  little  while  before  he  required 
to  use  it,  and  carried  it  to  the  land  in  carts,  and  afterwards 
along  the  ridges  in  wheelbarrows,  putting  a  handful  of  the 
compost  over  the  seed,  that  being  the  covering  it  had. 
He  should  also  state  that  upon  depositing  the  seed,  he 
applied  a  light  roller.  Smce  he  had  tried  this  system 
his  crop  had  never  failed,  but  was  always  a  very  good  one, 
although  it  had  foiled  under  CTery  other  system.  With  regard 
to  the  transplanting  of  mangel  wurzel,  they  all  knew  that  if 
they  did  not  get  a  full  plant  it  might  be  desirable  to  tians- 
plsnt.  His  own  practice  was  to  get  a  strong  force  of  men  and 
boys,  and  on  the  first  wet  day  send  them  out  to  transplant  his 
mangold ;  but  let  it  be  observed  that  if  the  operatbu  wu  per- 
formed in  the  same  msnner  as  they  treated  thecsbbsge,  they 
would  get  no  plant.  He  put  in  the  little  ftbrei  straight,  and 
pressed  them  down  lightly  with  the  soil ;  for  the  lighter  they 
were  pressed  the  better.  During  the  present  year,  he  bad  been 
particularly  snoeessfnl.  He  had  transplsnted  more  than  at  any 
fonner  period,  and  finer  crops  he  had  never  grown.  Thedisco- 
very  of  this  tt/tt  he  had  made  quite  by  aeddeot,  snd  he  was  sure 
it  was  worthy  the  consideration  of  the  fanner.  With  respect  to 
horse-boemgf  they  all  knew  the  adviatege  of  keeping  the  land 
wen  and  thoroughly  cleaned  (Hear,  hear).  When  he  took  up 
the  roots  for  storing  he  set  two  men  with  common  bean  hooks 
to  cut  the  tops  off,  snd  he  did  not  think  that  out  of  10  acres 
of  msng old  wurtsd  Isst  yesr  he  had  a  single  decayed  root. 
This  at  all  events  showed  thst  cutting  off  the  tops  was  not  in- 
jurious.  Then,  as  to  storing,  he  set  four  men  to  fiU  theTcsrts. 
Boys  were  employed  to  drive  the  carts  away,  and  it  took 
two  men  to  put  the  roots  in  heaps.  He  thatched  as  rspidly 
as  the  heaps  were  formed,  leaving  plenty  of  ventflation. 
With  reference  to  the  vslue  of  the  root,  he  thought  it  was 
becoming  more  important  every  yesr.  Certamly  its  feed- 
ing qualitiea  were  unsurpassed  by  those  of  any  other.  He 
ones  showed  in  Baker-street  a  Hereford  ox,  the  only  root  he 
had  being  msngold  wurtsd,  being  the  winner  of  the  first 
prise  in  dass  2.  Some  remarks  hsd  been  made  about  the 
diflleolty  of  growing  mangold  wnrtsel  on  stiff  soils.  He 
hissself  on  one  oeession  tried  the  cultivation  of  it  on  as 
stiff  a  soil  as  any  in  Englsnd  ;  and  he  should  pity  any  man 
who  was  obliged  to  produce  mangold  npon  that  sort  of  soil. 
Thesystem  which  he  adopted  was  to  cultivate  in  the  autumn, 
manure,  ridge  up,  and  then  leave  it.  By  adopting  that  plan 
very  good  crops  might  be  grown  on  such  soils,  and  it  was  prsc- 
tised  very  extensively  with  great  success  on  the  cold  dsy 
lands  of  Huntingdonshire. 

Mr.  W.  BiNiffiTT:  Do  yon  prefer  large  plants  for  trans- 
planting? 
Mr.  Gkat  :  Not  very  large. 
Mr.  BiNNBTT :  As  large  as  a  cabbage  plant  ? 
Mr.GtAT:No. 

Mr.  Thomas  wished  to  say  one  word  with  regard  to  feeding 
ewes  off  mangold  wurtseL  For  more  than  25  years  he  had  in- 
variably done  it,  and  during  the  last  month  prerious  to  yeaning, 
had  always  found  it  to  be  most  beneficial.  After  trying  the 
system  for  many  years,  he  made  a  memoraQdnm  of  the  result 


of  his  praotiee  to  this  effect— that  there  wis  no  kind  of  toti 
so  suitable  for  ewes  during  the  last  four  or  five  wcda  bcCon 
parturition  as  mangold  wnrtsel  (Hear,  hear).  He  coeld  si- 
sure  every  gentleman  who  grew  mangold  wurtsd,  sod  pos- 
sessed a  flock  of  ewes  heavy  with  lamb,  thst  he  hsd  asm 
found  the  least  bjnrious  results  from  the  practice,  but,  oa  tke 
contrary,  very  great  advantage  in  the  prodoetion  of  £it  ind 
milk  at  the  aame  time. 

Mr.  Gbat  said  that  on  one.  occasioo,  when  he  was  sot  m 
weU  acquainted  with  its  feeding  properties  as  he  wss  nov.ki 
had  a  considerable  quantity  of  mangold  down  in  the  Boath  of 
July,  and  felt  some  diflcnlty  in  deciding  how  he  should  dii- 
poseofit.  At  Isst  he  fetched  in  ten  bnUocks  from  the  fidd, 
and  gave  them  the  mangold,  with  a  proportionate  qosatitj  of 
hay,  and  the  result  was  that  he  had  never  seen  beasts  do  bott* 
(Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  CoDSSMAKBK  (Wcstwood,  Ftoiham)  ssid,  ss  rogsM 
the  cultivation  of  mangold  wurtsd,  he  eonoorred  in  the  opiaioa 
of  Mr.  Gray,  that  it  was  desirable  to  plough  deep  onee  is  tki 
autumn,  and  then  leave  it.  Winter  prodneed  a  tilth  whieh  no 
power  on  etrth  could  produce  in  the  spring.  The  more  thcf 
stirred  the  soil  in  the  spring,  the  more  they  let  the  droogltf 
into  it.  If  it  were  left  alone,  the  soil  retained  a  cettn 
amount  of  moisture,  and  the  seed  vegetated  quicker.  Witk 
regard  to  the  stscking  of  the  crop,  be  agreed  with  what  M 
from  Mr.  Baker.  He  had  used  this  root  a  good  dcd  fo 
fattenmg  beasta,  and  aa  food  for  mikfa  eows.  He  hsd  foasd 
the  orange  globes  produce  the  best  kind  of  milk.  He  hod 
likewise  found  mangold  wurtsd  a  most  valuable  food  iv  oton 
pigs ;  and,  though  he  had  never  used  it  himself  for  tkst 
purpose^  he  had  heard  that  it  waa  not  at  all  a  bad  kind  of  food 
for  horses  when  mixed  with  a  oertain  proportion  of  hsy  tad 
com.  The  long  orange  was,  he  bdieved,  a  very  superior  root 
Some  years  ago,  a  gentlemen  took  a  finn  near  his  ovn  for  tbi 
express  purpose  of  makmg  beet-root  sugar ;  and  the  sort  «f 
root  which  he  chose  for  that  purpose  was  the  long  onsgc 
As  it  appeared  that  there  was  aa  Act  of  Pariiament  nsds 
which  he  might  be  compelled  to  pay  duty  on  his  sagtri  ke 
dropped  the  scheme;  but  he  was  of  opinion  that  benifU 
otherwise  have  cultivated  the  long  orange  with  great  sdvis- 
tsge  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar. 

Mr.  J.  A.  WiLUAMS  (Bsydon,  Hungeiford),  said,  ooeopf 
ing  as  he  did  some  of  thst  stiff  land  which  had  been  ipdn 
of,  be  had  not  yet  been  able  to  cultivate  mangd  wnrsd  to 
advantage;  but  he  thought  the  cauae  was,  that  he  hsd  sot 
adopted  the  right  method.  He  was  more  than  ever  conrioccd 
of  the  utility  of  that  Club,  for  be  waa  satisfied,  from  the  sip- 
ments  of  Mr.  Grey  and  Mr.  Conumaker,  that  to  be  snceeMfal 
on  very  strong  days  the  cultivation  must  take  place  ia  tki 
autumn.  He  happened  to  have  a  good  deecriptioa  of  does 
land,  and  having  been  told  by  practical  men  tbat  soeh  hsd 
would  grow  mangd  wursel,  he  should  be  glad  if  soy  oae 
present  could  tdl  him  from  experience  whether  or  not  neb 
was  the  case.  Mr.  Baker  had  spoken  of  the  practicabifit;  if 
distilling  from  mangd  wurs^  He  (Mr.  Williams)  thoa|kt 
that  with  the  prospect  of  having  wheat  at  40s.  a  qusrter  tint 
was  a  matter  which  was  well  worthy  of  consideration;  bit 
Idr.  Bsker  had  raised  an  obstade  which,  if  it  really  ciistod, 
would  prevent  such  a  desirable  object  from  bebg  attained,  tjb, 
that  the  landlorda  would  not  permit,  and  the  tenants  woald 
not  like,  the  csrtage  of  a  large  bulk  of  roota  off  the  fum,  ii  it 
would  be  too  much  to  draw  the  bulbs  away,  and  the  rondae 
back  again  for  feeding  purposes.  Now  he  wss  pleased  to  tdl 
them  that  that  obstacle  was  removed.  They  hsd  sD  oem  or 
heard  of  the  invention  of  BoydeU's  steam-horsey  maanfktaisd 
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by  Mr.  BwrNQ  of  Th«tford.  Mr.  BorreU  had  told  him  (Mr. 
Willmmt)  Qui  he  hid  taken  oat  a  patent  for  a  portable  dii- 
tiUery  to  meet  thia  very  caae.  He  did  not  think  landlords 
would  object  to  the  mere  extraction  of  the  spirit  if  the  feeding 
qaaUties  of  the  roots  were  left  on  the  farm ;  and  the  steam- 
horse  and  the  portable  distillery  might  go  from  htm  to  farm 
eztraeting  the  spirit  from  the  roots  (langhter),  and  leaving  the 
balk  of  the  erop  for  feeding  pnrpoies  or  for  manure,  and  poa- 
aibly  paying  the  farmer  for  the  eltract  alone  a  considerable 
profit  beyond  the  cost  of  production.  This  sppears  to  me  to 
be  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  for  if  we  are  called  upon  to 
grow  wheat  at  a  bw  price,  which  we  cannot  do,  it  is  worth 
considering  if  it  wonld  not  be  wise  to  cease  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent the  growth  of  that  artide,  and  substitute  a  larger  growth 
of  roots  for  distilHog  purposea. 

Mr.  Mabon  (Somersham,  Huntingdon)  said  his  experience 
had  lain  entirey  among  black  fen-land,  and  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  growing  mangel- wursel  on 
land  of  that  description.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Baker  that,  on 
light  soils,  the  use  of  the  hoe  for  the  purpose  of  preuorewas 
▼eiy  desirable.  The  preasure  which  he  had  used,  howcTcr,  was 
simply  that  of  the  heel.  After  setting  the  seed  he  used  a 
handful  of  blood-manure,  and  nothing  else;  he  then  resorted 
to  the  bed,  to  secure  solidity ;  and  for  some  years  past  his 
roots  had  thrifen  exceedingly  well  under  that  process.  As 
regards  packing,  it  was  of  course  very  important  to  effect  the 
operation  in  such  a  manner  u  to  prerent  fermentation.    The 


system  which  he  adopted  was  this.  He  iuTariably  mixed  hia 
seed,  41bs.  being  about  the  quantity.  He  used  21bs.  of  globe, 
and  21bs.  of  red ;  and  one  adfantsge  of  this  mixture  was  that, 
if  the  one  kind  firiled,  as  it  firequently  did,  the  other  still  re- 
mained to  produce  the  crop.  Another  adrantage  of  the  mix- 
ture of  the  globe  with  the  red  waa  found  in  the  packing  of 
the  roots,  there  being  less  tendency  to  fermentation ;  and,  in 
his  own  experience,  he  had  sustained  comparatively  little  loss 
under  that  mode  of  proceeding. 

Mr.  T.  Chandler  (Aldboume,  Hungerford),  referring  to  a 
remark  by  Bir.  Williams  in  reference  to  down  lend,  said  that 
he  had  cultivated  mangel  wursel  on  land  of  that  description 
with  great  success,  while  his  turnip  cultivatioQ  on  the  same 
land  waa  a  fkilure. 

Mr.  Bakbk  then  replied.  Adverting  to  the  remarks  made 
with  respect  to  the  feeding  of  pigs  on  mangel  wursel,  he  said 
he  had  tried  it  in  the  case  of  his  own  pigs,  and  the  result  wss 
not  satisfactory.  With  respect  to  the  crushing  of  the  cap- 
sules advocated  by  Mr.  Thomss,  no  doubt  the  moisture  would 
reach  the  seed  all  the  better  for  the  external  coating  being 
broken,  but  there  was  a  dsnger  of  cracking  the  seed  at  the 
same  time.  He  waa  very  glad  that  so  much  interest  had  been 
manifeated  in  the  suljcct 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Thomas,  seconded  by  Mr.  Harri- 
son, thanks  were  roted  to  Mr.  Baker  for  his  able  paper ;  and 
a  aimiltr  compliment  having  been  paid  the  Chairman,  the 
meeting  separated. 


THE    MANAGEMENT    OF    A    FLOCK    OF    BREEDING    EWES,     MORE 
PARTICULARLY    IN    THE    LAMBING    SEASON. 


"  Sheep/'  said  FiUherbert  long  ago,  *'  ii  the  most 
profitablest  cattle  that  a  man  can  have."  Since  his 
day  so  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  breeding  and 
general  management  of  sheep,  and  with  such  encou- 
raging resalts,  that  this  old  writer'a  statement  is  more 
entirely  realised  than  ever  he  expected. 

In  the  following  remarks  upon  the  treatment  of 
breeding  ewea  I  shall  not  confine  myself  particularly  to 
one  class.  I  intend  to  detail  the  course  generally 
adopted ;  and  if  specific  treatment  is  noticed,  the  locality 
where  it  prerails  will  of  course  be  stated. 

We  will  oommence,  then,  with  the  selection  of  ewet 
to  put  to  the  tup. 

This  selection  is  only  necessary  where  a  standing  flock 
is  kept.  Where  the  flock  is  a  *'  flying  one,"  since  all 
are  disposed  of,  none  obtain  a  preference.  By  a  flif- 
ing  flock  is  meant  one  that  is  purchssed  a  little  before, 
or  immediately  after,  the  lambing  season,  the  lambs  be- 
ing disposed  of  when  weaned,  and  the  ewes,  when  fat, 
from  ooleseed,  &c. 

The  aged  ewes,  and  ewes  with  no  teeth,  are  first  drafted. 
Some  breeders  expel  erery  ewe  that  has  had  three 
crops  of  lambs. 

The  flock-masters  of  North  Lincolnshire  get  off' 
their  ewes  at  their  fourth  year  in  prime  condition,  and 
make  topping  prices. 

But  whateTcr  Tariety  of  practice  there  may  be,  a  ewe 
with  no  teeth,  or  defectiye  teeth,  where  turnips  are 
grown,  ceases  to  be  used  for  breeding,  as  she  would  fail 
to  sustain  not  only  her  progeny,  but  herself. 

Should  the  breeder  eject  from  the  flock  every  ewe 
hSTing  a  disqualifying  property,  he  might  as  well  give 
up  breeding.  Such  drafting  must,  however,  depend 
upon  the  number  otgood  substitutes  which  the  shearling 
ewes   or   gimmers    may   supply,   which,    of  course. 


have  in  their  turn  to  be  subjected  to  a  rigid  examina- 
tion. First  determine  the  number  of  gimmers  to  be  ad- 
mitted, and  then  draft  out  of  the  old  flock  a  correapond- 
ing  number  of  the  worst  animals.  Beyond  the  disquali- 
fications of  age  and  bad  teeth,  there  are  some  others 
which  I  will  mention :  thin  wool,  hollow  back,  flat  aidee 
(indicating  a  want  of  space  for  the  foetua),  diseased  ud" 
der,  asthmaiical  tffections^  and  diminutive  stature. 

This  selection  is  very  important,  for  with  improved 
form  we  obtain  improved  constitution. 

Then  if  the  flock  is  sufficiently  large  to  employ  two  tups 
or  more,  the  ewes  must  be  divided  into  as  many  classes 
as  there  are  tups,  the  breeder  designing  to  correct  the 
defects  of  the  female  by  the  excellenciea  of  the  male; 
and  this  course  perseveringly  pursued  is  always  found 
to  result  in  a  regular,  sound,  and  prolific  flock. 

As  ewes  are  more  prolific  during  their  third  and  fourth 
years  than  they  are  before  or  after,  during  which  time 
they  generally  produce  single  and  weak  lambs,  it  seems 
that  a  <*  flying-flock,"  could  it  be  obtained  of  the  right 
age,  might  be  more  profitable  than  a  standing  flock, 
'uiere  are  reasons,  however,  why  such  a  course  is  open  to 
objectiou ;  but  I  do  not  intend  to  touch  upon  them  now. 

The  tup  commences  his  work  generally  on  the  11th 
October,  so  that  the  lambs  are  expected  about  the  8th 
to  the  11th  of  March.  The  date  of  this  operation  is 
varied  according  to  circumstances.  For  in  Scotland  the 
tupping  season  for  Cheviota  is  from  15th  to  22nd  No- 
vember, with  the  expectation  of  receiving  the  lambs  in 
April,  when  the  weather  is  milder.  In  the  South,  where 
breeders  endeavour  to  supply  the  London  market  with 
early  Iamb,  arrangementa  are  made  by  which  they  arrive 
at  Christmas,  and  from  some  classes  of  Dorseta  two  crops 
of  lambs  are  obtained  within  the  year.  In  the  north- 
eastern countiM,  the   north-eastern  vrind  having  out 
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with  Mdi  ft  keett  dMCruolite  adgtf,  dtriiig  the  lait  thred 
or  (bar  yein,  tiirovgboat  the  moftth  of  Mtroh,  Hiinj  of 
tho  bnoden  in  thoM  diitrieti  hftve  tamed  the  tape  to 
the  ewes  at  the  end  of  October»  or  the  oommeiieeaMot  of 
NoTomber.  I  laj  moch  qaeetioa«  howerer,  the  bene- 
fit reoeifed  firom  the  change*  Qat  eaii/  lamb  it  gene* 
raUj  worth  two  late  ones. 

Where  higb-prixed  iheep  are  employed,  ae  in  the 
case  of  a  ram-breeder,  another  plan  is  sometimes  adopted, 
for  the  parpose  of  obtaining  the  greatest  amoont  of  ser- 
vice firom  the  ram,  and  more  regalarity  of  prooedure. 
The  rams  are  kept  in  pens,  while  a  teazerf  or  impw- 
fectly  oastratad  sheep,  is  torned  amongst  the  flock,  and 
those  ewes  seen  to  be  in  heat  are  brought  ap  to  the 
rams  sdected  for  them.  Thej  are  then  nambsred  with 
a  brand,  and  a  note  is  made  of  the  date,  &o. 

Ruddlin§,^li  is  well,  that  the  shepherd  maj  know 
what  the  taps  are  about,  to  mark  their  breasts  with  rad- 
dle for  the  first  17  days  thev  are  among  the  ewes,  that 
being  the  time  of  the  periomcal  recurrence  of  heat,  and 
then  to  use  soot.  At  lambing  time  the  red-rumped  ewes, 
or  those  that  conoeiTcd  from  the  first  copulation,  are 
brought  into  the  fold,  and  the  black-rumpcd  ones  after 
the  proper  lapse  of  time. 

Choice  qf  Food, — About  a  fortnight  befbre  ewes  are 
put  to  tup,  they  are  remoted  from  the  stubbles  and  bare 
pastures,  and  put  upon  the  freshest  pastures  the 
farm  affords»  or  better  still  on  rape.  Failing  rape  or 
coleseed  they  may  be  folded  upon  white  turnips,  or 
turnips  may  be  carted  to  them  upon  grass.  Mixtures 
of  white  mustard  and  coleseed,  or  white  mustard 
alone,  are  found  very  ad?antageous  at  this  season* 
When  this  better  fare  has  begun  to  tell  in  their  improTod 
condition,  the  tups  are  tom^  amongst  them  ;  for  under 
such  dreumBtances  the  ewes  eome  to  heat  quickly,  and 
are  more  likely  to  conoeife  twins.  And  this  quickness 
to  reoeiTO  the  male  is  more  important  than  at  first  sight 
appears,  aince  the  ram  should  be  remof  ed  in  three  or 
four  weeks  from  the  date  of  his  admission,  because 
lambs  begotten  so  long  after  the  rest  will  not  coincide 
with  them,  are  often  sicldy,  and  suffer  from  neglect. 
For  this  reason  poppy-cake,  bruised  and  ser?Ml  in 
troughs,  is  used  by  some,  and  other  stimulants  are 
adopted. 

Bwes  are  then  put  upon  moderate  fare,  care  being 
taken  to  avoid  the  extremes  of  fatness  and  poverty. 
The  poor  ewe,  if  she  lives  through  the  season  of  parturi- 
tion, dies  with  her  lamb,  from  exhaustion  subsequently, 
while  the  fat  ewe  rarely  escapes  stacks  of  fever  and  in- 
flammation, from  which  cause  she  sheds  her  wool,  and 
fails  to  nourish  her  lamb  either  before  its  birtb  or  after- 
wards. They  do  well  run  thinly  on  grass  landf  1  or  1| 
to  an  acre,  with,  when  the  froat  sets  in.  a  few  turnips  or 
mangolds  carted  to  them,  and  a  rack  filled  with  hay, 
pea  or  barlev  straw,  to  run  to.  When  the  four-course 
system  is  adopted,  there  is  generally  a  neoeuity  for 
feeding  ewes  upon  turnips,  and  they  then  follow  the 
fatting  sheep,  to  eat  up  their  scraps  and  shells.  This 
arrangement  suits  both  lots^  for  Swedish  turnips  pro- 
duce fatness  on  ewes  more  readily  than  other  kinds. 
As  the  lambing  time  approaches,  the  ewes  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  turnips  to  the  grass  or  seed,  receiving 
there  mangold  wurtzel  and  a  little  oilcake  or  oats.  It 
may  be  remarked  here  that  too  much  care  cannot  be 
observed  throughout  the  month  of  February,  as  to  the 
regularity  in  time  of  feeding,  quantity  and  kind  of  food 
given. 

A  scant  supply  for  a  day  or  two,  or  a  total  and  sudden 
ohange  from  turnips  to  mangolds,  for  instance,  would 
be  likely  to  produce  serious  results  in  the  crop  of  lambs. 
Sufficient  attention  is  not  paid  to  tliis  fact.  The  wool 
suffers  as  well  as  the  lambs. 

Great  care  at  this  thne  ihould  be  taken  to  prevent  the 


intnuion  of  dogs ;  any  cause  likely  to  startle  a  ewe  st 
this  period  mast  be  guarded  agaiast  Unless  the  ihep- 
herd'a  dog  is«  very  silent  reliable  anisul,  I  advise  that 
he  should  be  tied  up  at  this  season* 

The  shepherd  mast  now  look  out  for  cast  ewes ;  for  i 
ewe  to  be  long  in  this  position  may  endanger  her  life, 
or  cause  an  awkward  presentation  at  delivery. 

PaBPARATioNS  FOB  Lajcbino. — The  Shepherd.-^ 
It  may  be  thought  curious  that  I  start  ofi",  under  thii 
head,  with  the  shepherd ;  but  as  upon  his  quallficationi 
depend  so  entirely  the  welfiue  of  the  flock,  it  is  of  the 
greatest  consequence  that  we  have  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place.  There  is  no  season  like  the  lambing  seasoa 
for  trying  a  man's  tact,  knowledge,  and  patienee. 
Daring  that  season  only,  the  skilful  attentive  servant 
may  save  his  year's  wages  ;  and  the  comparative  resolU 
between  the  skill  and  attention,  and  inattention  or  blun- 
dering assiduity,  during  a  precarious  time,  are  truly  ai- 
tounding.  Mr.  Price  and  Mr.  Youatt,  both  writen  on 
sheep,  seem  to  regard  as  natural  and  proper  treatment 
on  the  shepherd's  part  many  things  that  would  display 
a  lamentable  amount  of  ignorance  and  incapacity  qnite 
inoompatible  with  the  burden  of  such  a  respomdbility. 
One  instance  is  given  by  Mr.  Price,  of  a  flook  of  800 
ewes  out  of  whioh  only  100  pairs  were  saved  -,  but  thst 
with  more  skill  the  number  of  psirs  afterwards  iocrssied 
to  200.  The  improved  skill  of  one  man  then  saved 
200  lambs,  which  would  come  to  be  worth  £200, 
equalling  Uie  wages  of  at  least  four  good  shepherds! 
The  shepherd's  duties  are  no  sinecure,  and  can  be  per- 
formed by  no  ordinary  man.  Supposing  him  to  have 
attentively  observed  the  tupping  and  registered  theewei, 
and  in  conjunc^on  with  Ids  master  so  regulated  the 
food  as  to  have  kept  them  in  a  healthy  progrenive  itate, 
he  has  now  to  make  all  his  preparations  with  a  wiie 
foresight  only  to  be  gained  by  experience.  The  place  to 
lamb  in  is  to  be  selected,  and  the  time  attended  to. 
Further,  the  requisite  asdstance,  and  no  more,  hu  to 
be  rendered  at  the  proper  instant  of  lambing,  and  the 
lamb  and  the  mother  both  assiduously  watched  for  dtyi 
afterwards.  Milk  has  to  be  given  to  lambs  when 
mothers  are  unkind  or  destitute  of  milk :  sicknee  of 
various  kinds  has  to  be  watchfhlly  dealt  with,  and  great 
judgment  is  required  in  the  breaking  of  pains  and 
motneriog  of  ewes.  Beyond  this  the  operation  of  castra- 
tion has  to  be  performed  at  the  proper  state  of  the 
animars  strength,  in  the  proper  state  of  the  weather. 
Attention  to  these  duties  rests  almost  entirely, 
and  in  many  cases  entirely  so,  with  the  shep- 
herd. Supposing  then  that  by  performing  Ms  part  in 
a  skilful  manner  night  and  day,  until  the  lambinc  is  not 
only  entirely  completed,  but  the  lambs  are  beyond 
danger,  he  saves  the  lives  of  ten  ewes  worth  408.  eadi 
and  of  twenty  lambs  that  would  shortly  be  worth  20f. 
each^no  extravagant  supposition  in  a  large  standing 
flock  of  fifteen  score  ewes^it  is  clear  that  in  so  doin| 
he  will  save  the  amount  of  his  wages. 

It  is  found  that  skill  is  better  worth  havuig,in  a  shep- 
herd, even  though,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  it  is  com- 
bined with  indolence,  than  the  most  conscientious  and 
untiring  exertion  without  skiU.  Under  the  latter  the 
condition  of  ewes  not  unfrequently  becomes  too  high,  snd 
inflammation  induced,  or  undue  anxiety  to  help  in  time 
of  labour,  increases  the  danger  to  the  ewe,  and  the  lo« 
to  the  master.  Mr.  Stephens  acutelv  remarks—''  Krib 
will  be  prevented  by  skilful  attentioni  and  cured  by 
attentive  skilL" 

The  man  whose  duty  it  Is  to  shepherd  a  flock  of  Lei- 
cester sheep  or  a  flock  nearly  crossed  with  Leioestert, 
will  have  more  work  than  he  who  tends  a  flook  of 
Downs  or  Cheviots,  simply  because  the  ewes  from  more 
frequently  lambing  pain,  or  produoinc  squsre-boUt, 
big  lambs,  require  more  assista&ce  than  the  ihe^  of  the 
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hlH  OMBtrf^  HowVfir  wtU  he  hai  eontriftd  to  bring 
the  flock  withia  aoiy  noge,  hit  tyo  and  band  aro  oon- 
•tantly  in  MtioSf  and  tbt  matter  will  do  well  to  render 
bim  Ire^neat  Hiiitanoe.  At  night,  dnring  a  bnaj  time» 
an  extra  pair  of  hands  may  ia?e  many  lambe. 

Sfery  breeding  liMrm  Ihonld  hare  a  paddoek  eon- 
abting  of  two  or  three  aorti,  well  protected  with  a  high 
bedfOf  and  eitnated  near  the  ihepherd'e  or  the  farm- 
bonee.  In  lien  of  eneh  a  |>ermanent  lambing  (bid,  a 
row  of  hggoi9i  Obliquely  laid  npon  the  award,  and 
■leked  down.  Or  a  line  of  hnrdlee,  wattled  With  itraw, 
ontting  off  a  bit  of  the  BMitt  oon?enient  graae-fteld)  ean 
be  roMO  H  aaewer  the  pmrpoee.  Indeed  the  itack<« 
yird  ie  often  need*  and  with  leee  eapenae.  Bel  np 
within  the  eodoenre,  in  aome  warm  aitaation  againat  a 
wall  or  hedgoi  roofed  with  f traW|  a  row  of  pene,  oon« 
iCraeted  of  watiled  hnrdlea  or  stubble.  They 
mrf  as  a  refngo  for  ewes  that  lamb  In  the  nighty 
Or  at  mj  other  time  of  day,  and  require  temporary  pro- 
todlon  nrom  cold,  wind,  and  rafai.  If  possible  the  pas. 
tmNe  into  which  the  hunbed  ewea  are  tnmed  are  pro« 
Tided  with  triangular  shelters^  or  pens  made  of  three 
wattled  httrdles« 

The  fM  is  intended  to  hold  either  the  whole  flook,  or 
those  who  by  their  marhs  are  ezpeeted  to  lamb  first, 
and  they  are  driTen  in  at  night^laU. 

Thoee  ewes  that  have  no  lamb,  termed  generally 
'*  guile,"  mnst  about  this  time  be  selected  and  put  with 
the  fattening  ebeep.  Their  blooming  fleeoe  and  aeti?e 
motions  betray  tliem  i  and  if  a  doubt  eziats,  the  shepherd 
should  examine  the  ndder*  If  the  teat  npon  pressure 
tields  no  dark,  thick  ? iseid  substance,  the  fact  of  no 
iuab  may  be  considered  prored.  Before  the  lambing 
oOmsMncee  the  shq>herd  mostly  sdppUed  with  brandy, 
eestor  oil,  Bpeem  salts,  ginger,  peppermint,  spirits  of 
nitre,  landannm,  oile  or  two  bottles  for  aoilk,  a  cord, 
kni#s  and  book  i  with  the  most  important  of  these  he 
mnst  fiU  his  budget f  and  the  rest  must  be  at  hand.  For 
his  nightly  ronnds  he  wiU  need  a  kntem,  and  to  fuUi- 
tale  the  eeptuv  of  individoals  of  his  flook  without  mn* 
ming  any,  a  erOoik  is  necessary. 

Symptom  of  Labour.-^^nktib  are  enlargement,  and 
leddening  of  the  parts  beneath  the  tail,  drooping  of  the 
flanks,  impatient  stamping,  isolation,  frequent  stretch* 
ing,  shifting  from  place  to  pUoci  lying  down  and  rising 
almost  immediately. 

Laiour  and  U$  Phaiet»'^Th9  immediate  preliminary 
of  labour  is  the  expulrion  of  the  bag  of  water  from  the 
Tagine,  subsequent  to  which  ensue  violent  pains,  and 
seeming  desife-  of  relief.  But  until  the  yMloW  boofii 
appear  in  the  pasaage,  with  the  mouth  lying  upon  them, 
the  ewe  should  be  left  entirely  to  itself. 

In  case  the  ewe  prorea  too  weak  to  ddiTcr  hereelf, 
the  shepherd  mnst  deliter  her,  with  the  remembrance 


that  fc  hasty  parturition  superinduces  inflammation. 
Experience  must  guide  him  as  to  the  proper  time  to 
wait  between  the  appearance  mentioned  and  the  anist- 
anee  rendered* 

Where  the  shepherd  is  akme,  the  most  sensible  mode 
of  delivering  a  ewe  is  by  gently  laying  her  on  her  left 
sMe.  He  then  beetridee  her  body,  kneeUng,  with  his 
right  knee  againet  her  loin,  his  left  bed  against  the  kmer 
part  of  her  abdoasen,  and,  of  conrse,  his  face  to  the 
taiL  Thus  with  both  hands  free,  he  proceeds  to  push 
out  horn  him,  with  both  hands,  one  leg  of  the  lamb, 
mid  then  the  other,  and  sehdng  both  legs  aboTC  the  fet- 
locks  with  his  left  hand,  he  pushes  them  downwards 
ttam  the  ewe's  baek.  With  his  right  hand  be  endearours 
to  f^  the  head  of  the  lamb  from  the  tul? a  of  the  ewe ; 
whfteh  done,  the  acthm  of  the  bands  being  simultaneous 
with  the  stndnings  of  the  ewe,  only  Mpin^  not  timring, 
the  operatiea  is  oompleted.  Pafais  are  taken  to  hMlnee 
IbioWf  If  iMftrin  m  ]mhf  U  H 


head,  its  tnU  is  put  in  her  mouth,  and  if  she  attempta 
to  run  away,  as  many  will  do  from  their  first  lamb,  she  is 
penned  with  her  lamb,  and  if  necessary  penned  in  very 
eloee  quarters,  so  aa  to  prerent  her  butting  it. 

If  the  ewe  contlnuee  to  lie  and  strain  after  the  deli- 
Tcry,  it  may  be  supposed  that  she  possesses  a  second 
lamb,  which  may  be  delirered  In  the  same  fashion.  It 
not  unfrequently  ooours,  howerer,  that  one  of  these  two 
lambs  is  dead,  or  misplaced.  In  case  it  is  dead,  and 
baa  been  so  for  a  fortnight,  it  will  be  sufficiently  rotted 
to  allow  of  being  pulled  away  peacemeal.  If  it  is  not 
so  far  decompowd,  it  must  be  cut  away.  When  a  false 
presentation  does  occur,  the  shepherd  must  gently  en- 
deafour  to  rectify  it,  by  introduciuK  his  hand,  well 
lubricated  with  froih  lard.  And  the  less  dogging  and 
disturbance  of  any  kind  the  ewes  receive  during  preg- 
nancy, the  leu  risk  is  there  of  unnatural  presoDtations. 
In  case  of  twins  there  is  danger  of  mistaking  the  legs. 

Supposing  the  head  to  be  bent  back,  it  must  be 
brought  forward ;  and  the  legs,  if  bent,  must  be  pushed 
back  and  straightened.  The  presentation  of  a  breeeh 
gives  rise  to  a  difficult  case,  and  renders  the  delivery 
tedious  and  painful.  The  hind  legs  must  first  be  brought 
out,  and  the  rest  of  the  body  must  quickly  follow,  or  the 
lamb  will  be  drowned  in  the  liquor  amni. 

Or  it  may  be  necessary  to  rest  the  ewe  on  her 
shoulder,  raise  her  rump,  and  turn  the  lamb  with  the 
hand  in  the  womb,  to  its  proper  position. 

There  are  many  curious  operations  rendered  neces* 
sary  by  the  delivery  of  malformations ;  but  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  dwell  upon  them  here.  Before  I  pass  on, 
however,  I  will  remind  you  that  in  case  of  twins  the  ewe 
may  be  so  employed  with  and  fond  of  the  first-born,  as 
to  cause  the  pains  of  Ubour  to  cease  for  the  second. 
The  unskilftil  shepherd  may  be  misled  by  this  fact,  and 
keen  observation  alone  detects  her  true  state. 

To  reproduce  pains  in  such  a  case,  or  where  fruitless 
pains  have  been  succeeded  by  apathy,  two  table  spoons- 
ful of  eigot  of  rye,  repeated  as  a  second  dose  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  will  be  efficient. 

From  the  after-pains  or  reaction  of  the  womb  after 
birth,  great  loss  is  often  sustained.  This  malady  mani- 
fests itself  sometimes  immediately  after  parturilion,  or 
not  until  the  first,  second,  or  third  day.  It  seems  to 
be  the  effect  of  the  great  exhaustion  of  the  ner?ous 
system.  If  it  continues  twelve  hours,  the  life  of  the  ewe 
may  be  given  up.  In  severe  cases  a  dose  of  two  ounces 
of  Mudoittimmav  be  given  three  times  a  day.  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  womb  after  lambing  is  usually  seen  between 
the  first  and  fourth  day.  Its  course  is  very  rapid  and 
fatal.  Bleedings,  and  purgatives  of  Epsom  salts,  are  the 
usual  remedies.  The  true  preventive  is  care  not  to 
overfeed  prerious  to  lambing. 

A  little  trouble  is  likely  to  be  occasioned  to  the  shep- 
herd by  a  protrusion  of  the  uterus  In  some  of  the  ewes. 
A  stitch  or  two  with  a  needle-and-thread  to  keep  it  in, 
and  a  little  laudanum  to  prevent  paining,  will  generally 
suffice;  but  the  ewe  should  never  sgaln  be  used  for 
breeding  purposes. 

It  may  be  aa  well  to  mention  here  that  the  placenta 
drops  soon  after  delivery.  It  should  on  no  account  be 
allowed  to  lie  npon  the  lambing-ground.  Indeed,  the 
pens  and  paddock  cannot  be  kept  too  clean,  or  too  fre- 
quently bedded,  as  many  losses  occur  to  the  slovenly 
manager  from  the  contact  of  rotting  and  impure  sub- 
stances, at  thia  time,  with  the  inflamed  and  lacerated 
parte  of  the  ewes. 

Bmekling,  l)'e.-**It  is  well  for  ewes  produehig  twins 
to  be  sepsrated ;  for  if,  left  in  the  crowd,  they  lose  sight 
of  one  lamb,  they  often  refuse  to  recognise  it  agahi, 
even  if  the  separation  h«  not  existed  three  hours*  There 
are  endkse  repudiationa  and  capriolous  partiaUtlei  now 
shown  by  the  ewof,  wkM  tty  thefctiMef  •fthtibep- 
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herd.  But,  af  a  rule,  the  maternal  affeetioiit  leem  to 
be  mach  dependent  npon  the  flow  of  milk ;  and  the 
ihepherd,  leeing  that  the  well-filled  udder  ii  his  beat 
friend,  never  oeasea  to  teaae  the  farmer  into  large  granta 
of  cake  and  com  for  the  ancklera.  Care  should  have 
been  preTionalj  taken  to  divest  the  region  of  the  adder 
of  all  wool ;  for  its  presenoe  in  the  stomach  of  the  lamb 
is  a  certain  canse  of  death.  Having  exercised  even 
great  care  in  this  partioular,  I  have  lost  many  lambs. 
The  symptoms  are,  violent  working  in  the  body,  with 
frothing  at  the  month. 

The  first  aim  of  the  shepherd  is  to  ensure  for  every 
lamb,  as  soon  as  possible  after  birth,  a  good  drink  of 
warm  milk :  this  once  accomplished,  he  rapidly  increases 
in  strength  and  ability  to  bear  cold  weather. 

In  the  case  of  shearling  ewes,  who  usually  have  a 
scant  supply  of  milk,  cows'  milk  is  resorted  to.  New 
milk  is  supplied  to  them  by  means  of  bottles  fitted  with 
a  mouth-piece,  through  which  the  lambs  suck ;  or  there 
are  other  modes  of  administering  the  lacteal  stream  of 
life :  but  the  chemical  constituents  of  cows'  milk  and 
ewes'  milk,  meeting  in  the  stomachs  of  lambs,  certainly 
do  not  agree  well.  Particularly  they  do  not  where  the 
cow  from  which  the  milk  is  obtained  has  calved  recently. 
Ewe-milk  is  poor  in  butter,  but  rich  in  curd  ;  which  is 
known  to  be  the  character  of  that  of  cows  calved  six 
months,  and  not  again  pregnant 

Should  a  ewe  show  indisposition  to  allow  her  lamb  to 
suck,  her  udder  should  be  examined.  If  it  is  hot  and 
hard,  exMbiting  tumorixation,  fomentations,  with  the 
internal  adminUtration  of  Epsom  salts,  will  be  useful, 
followed  by  the  vigorous  thumps  of  the  lamb,  dispers- 
ing the  tumour  and  promoting  the  flow  of  milk.  Cam- 
phor and  spirits  of  wine  and  Castile  soap  are  a  stronger 
remedy. 

There  is  another  troublesome  piece  of  busineu  for 
the  shepherd  at  this  time — I  mean  the  Mothering  of 
Lambs,  This  has  to  be  done  when  a  ewe  dies,  leaving 
lambs ;  when  the  lambs  die,  leaving  a  good  flow  of  milk 
behind  them,  for  the  benefit  of  the  wee  things  that  are 
left  desdtute ;  or  when  a  fine  ewe,  with  abundance  of 
milk,  has  but  a  single  lamb,  while  a  poor  or  young  ewe 
has  twins ;  the  shepherd  seeing  it  best  to  break  the  poor 
ewe's  couple,  giving  twins  to  her  that  has  the  beet 
supply  for  them.  If  this  is  done  when  the  lambs  are 
wet,  there  is  no  trouble  involved ;  but  the  effort  to  in- 
duce a  ewe  to  recognize  a  lamb  that  has  been  dropped 
some  days,  is  very  trying  to  the  patience.  Various 
methods  are  adopted  to  cheat  the  mothers,  the  shepherd 
rubbing  the  body  o(  the  lamb  to  be  received  with  the 
body  of  the  dead  lamb,*  or  (if  in  the  case  supposed  last) 
with  the  body  of  the  live  lamb.  If  this  will  not  do,  the 
dead  lamb  is  skinned ;  and  the  stranger,  invested  in  its 
tegument,  deceitfully  obtains,  like  another  Esau,  the 
parental  blessing.  Close  confinement  is  usually  neces- 
sary to  render  these  arts  effective. 

Those  lambs  unsuccessful  in  this  line  of  deception, 
or,  may-be,  supernumeraries,  depend  upon  the  kind 
attentions  of  the  shepherd  or  the  dairymaid. 

fiefore  I  pass  from  this  portion  of  the  subject,  I  most 
remember  to  say  that,  if  the  shepherd's  house  is  not  near, 
he  diould  have  access  to  some  outhouse  or  moveable 
shepherd's  house,  with  a  fire,  before  which,  wrapped  in 
flannel,  he  may  put  such  lambs  as  require  this  attention, 
as  many  do,  during  those  oold  stormy  nights  when 
lambs  usually  arrive  in  greatest  abundance. 

I  must  also  remark  that,  should  a  case  of  puerperal 
fever  occur,  the  shepherd  must  avoid  touching  the  ewe 
BO  affected.  If  he  has  done  so,  some  other  person  must 
take  his  accoucheur-duties  for  a  few  days,  as  the  malady 
may  be  communicated  to  numbers  of  the  flock  by  the 
shepherd's  hand.  Same  one  else,  too,  must  do  sii  the 
sUaning,  9tc,f  dazing  the  lambing  time. 


Castration  and  Docking.— Ten  days  to  a  nontk 
after  birth,  all  lambs  not  reserved  for  tops  are  to  be  cas- 
trated. Tht  parts  have  not  at  this  sge  attained  too 
much  rigidity,  nor  is  the  lamb  so  fat  as  to  reader  fever 
imminent  from  the  operation. 

Authority  says  "  it  is  best  done  early  in  the  monuBg, 
in  a  freah  breese,  and  by  no  means  should  the  lambs  be 
over-driven  and  heated  previoualy.*'  The  moduiopermtdi 
is  as  follows :  The  captured  lambs  are  one  by  one  placed 
with  their  backs  upon  the  right  shoalder  of  a  stout  Isd, 
who  doubling  the  corresponding  fore  and  hind  lega  to- 
gether in  either  hand,  holds  than  steady  in  that  pMitioa 
for  the  shepherd,  who  simply  foroes  up  the  testicle  witk 
his  finger  and  thumb,  slits  the  purse,  seizes  the  tettide 
between  his  teeth,  and  draws  it  out  till  the  spermatie 
cord  is  broken,  and  so  on.  There  are  other  plans,  bet 
none  so  simple  as  these.  When  the  parts  get  too  rifid 
to  allow  of  the  operation  being  performed  with  ssfetj^ 
silk  thread  is  tied  very  tightly  round  the  testide,  and 
circulation  being  cut  off,  they  drop  off  in  procev  of 
time.  This  seems  a  less  barbarous,  but  more  troobls- 
some  mode  than  the  former. 

The  opportunity  is  now  taken  to  dock  the  tail,  dividiag 
against  the  third  joint.  The  object  of  this  oporatioa  ii 
to  keep  the  sheep  clean  behind,  which  cannot  be  done 
when  they  wear  long  tails. 

The  lambs,  after  caatration  and  docking,  should  not 
be  plaoed  in  high  lank  grass,  or  on  stubble,  where  the 
parts  can  be  irritated.  Having  surmounted  these  diffi- 
culties and  risks,  the  shepheni  may  now  begin  to  cal- 
culate his  suocesses.  Stephens  says,  **  He  should  not 
l>e  satisfied  with  his  exertions  unless  he  has  pieserred 
one-half  the  number  of  ewes  with  twin  lambs;  nor 
should  he  congratulate  liimself  if  he  has  lost  a  single 
ewe  in  lambing."  **  In  regard,"  says  the  same  writer, 
<*  to  the  yield  of  lambs  of  the  Cheviot  breed,  it  b  con- 
sidered a  favourable  result  to  rear  a  lamb  to  each  ewe; 
with  Sonthdowns  a  little  more ;  with  blaek-faeti  ewei 
18  lambs  out  of  the  score  of  ewes  is  perhaps  as  fiavoBr- 
able.  Cheviots  yield  a  few  pairs,  Sonthdowns  mwe, 
black-faoed  ewes  very  few,  while  half  the  number  of 
Leicester  ewes  should  have  twin  lambs." 

AFTBR-MANAGtMBNT. — So  SOOU   SS  the  IsmbS  SR 

fairly  a-foot,  their  dams  are  turned  with  them  into  tbe 
most  forward  piece  of  seeds,  or  to  rspe,  rye,  winter 
oats,  or  water  meadow ;  the  great  point  being  to  bave 
abundance  of  succulent  gpreen  food  for  the  ewes  as  soon 
as  they  lamb.  The  ewes  bite  very  closely,  and  eat  con- 
stantly while  lambs  are  with  them,  so  that  they  shortly 
trim-off  the  grass  or  seed  in  a  season  unfSavourable  to 
vegetation.  This  fact  renders  the  fkrmer  mnch  uneasi- 
ness ;  for  when  the  pasture  looks  brown,  he  knows  that 
he  must  either  remove  the  flock,  or,  by  keeping  it  wbere 
it  is,  impoverish  the  lambs,  and  so  bite  into  tbe  heart 
of  the  grass  or  seed,  that  the  summer  will  pass  before 
it  recovers  from  the  treatment. 

The  addition  of  a  water-meadow  to  a  fium  is  meet 
valuable  at  this  season,  for  these  will  alwaya  have  a  sup- 
ply of  food  when  other  pastures  are  bare.  Matten 
should  so  be  arranged  that  th«re  should  be  a  suecesaion 
of  fields  for  theewesaadlambs,  passiag  them  on  from  one 
to  another,  and  so  resting  each  piece  alternately,  which 
will  be  found  a  more  effectual  method  than  that  of 
stocking  all  lightly,  but  continuously.  In  remorfaif 
lambs  from  a  short  to  a  full  bite,  caution  is  needed.  It 
should  be  accomplished,  old  hsods  say  in  dry  weather 
in  the  afternoon :  else  we  have  a  '  fiush  of  that 
quality  of  milk  which  produces  gretn^sMi  in  lambs. 
The  premonitory  symptoms  of  tMs  malady  are,  general 
dulness,  watery  eyea,  and  stiff  joints ;  half-an  oaace 
Epsom  salts  with  half  a  drachm  of  ginger  is  tbe  best 
aperient  remedy,  to  which  may  be  added  a  table-spooo- 
UX  of  cordial,  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  brandy  and 
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sweet  fpiriti  of  nitre.  When  the  action  of  the  itomaoh 
fhali  hare  been  itopped  by  the  cording  or  coagulation  of 
milk,  an  alkali  ihoald  be  employed  to  diaaoWe  the  co- 
agulum.  The  beat  to  be  so  need  is  magneaia.  Painftil 
heaTlng  of  the  body  indicatea  the  cause  of  dianse.  With 
respect  to  cosiiveness,  half  ounce  doses  of  Epsom  salta 
repeated  erery  six  hoars  until  relief  is  afforded,  and 
remoral  to  a  more  snccnlent  pasture,  are  tiie  proper 
remedies.  Epsom  salts  will,  too,  generally  relief t/ever 
in  lambs  at  its  commencement.  This  malady  is  indi- 
cated by  quick  breathing. 

Medicine  can  only  be  resorted  to  in  indlTidual  cases. 
Where  a  malady  prevaila  throughout  a  flock,  it  ia  best 
generally  to  meet  it  by  judicioua  dieting. 

The  ewea  must  be  kept  in  a  thriving  condition,  that 
is,  progressing  all  summer,  and  on  the  20th  of  July  or 
tliereabouta,  the  lambs  should  be  removed  to  a  good 
oloTcr  eddish,  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  their  mo&ers 
to  prevent  the  one  lot  hearing  the  bleating  of  the  other. 
I  say  that  the  lambs  ahould  be  removed ;  but  it  will  be 
better  to  say  that  the  ewes  should  be  removed,  leaving 
the  lambs  where  they  were,  for  a  day  or  two  bctfbre  the 
diange  ia  made.  So  that  if  they  are  to  go  upon  clover 
eddish,  it  would  be  well  for  ewes  and  lambs  to  go  there 
together  for  a  day  or  two  before  the  separation  takes 
place.  Experience  will  show  that  too  much  attention 
cannot  be  paid  to  such  apparently  trifling  matters.  It 
is  in  aasiduons  attention  to  such  trifling  drcumstanoes 
that  a  farmer's  profit  consists. 

I  must  not  forget  to  state  that  when  the  ewea  are 
ahom,  the  Iambs  should  be  dipped  in  a  composition  of 
arsenic :  easily  pre  pared  by  boiling  aoft-soap,  arsenic, 
and  sulphur  together. 

This  is  done  that  the   ''  ticks "  they  poaseis  may 


be  killed  ;  for  being  the  only  harbonra  for  them  now 
their  mothers  have  loat  their  wool,  the  lambs  would  be 
so  irritated  aa  to  render  all  improvement  impoasible. 

In  conclusion,  to  be  really  anccessful  aa  a  breeder  of 
sheep,  the  farmer  must  not  be  satisfied  with  a  know- 
ledge of  his  flock  in  the  aggregate,  but  he  must  be  inti- 
mate with  tlie  members  of  that  flock  individually,  and 
their  antecedents.  This  can  only  be  obtained  by  going 
down  thoroughly  and  personally  into  the  practicid  de- 
tails, aa  very  few  breedera  care  to  do.  None  know  the 
trouble,  care,  pleasure,  and  profit  of  such  a  course,  but 
such  as  practiae  it.  Not  a  day  should  go  by,  without 
the  firmer  passbg  in  review  every  sheep  beneath  his 
eye ;  and  at  lesat  onoe  a  fortnight  they  ahould  all  come 
beneath  hia  hand,  as  the  touch  is  the  best  teat  of  condition 
and  comparative  improvement  that  can  be  employed. 
Such  constant  attention  will  give  a  power  of  disocnunent 
to  be  obtained  in  no  other  way ;  and  it  ia  the  possession 
of  Uiis  power  alone  which  constitutes  the  profit  of  the 
flock ;  for  the  unobservant  and  careless  master  will  only 
diicover  a  malady  when  it  has  gone  too  far  to  be  reme- 
died, while  the  observant  maater  will  detect  by  a  qMdes 
of  anticipation,  and  preoint  rather  than  attempt  to  cure. 
To  tliia  homily  I  will  append  a  remark  made  by  that  in- 
defatigable general,  the  late  Sir  Charles  Napier,  when  at 
Cephalonia,  and  leave  my  readers  to  draw  their  own  de- 
ductiona  therefrom :— "  How  entirely  all  things  depend 
on  the  mode  of  executing  them  1  How  ridiculous  mere 
theories  are !  My  successor  thought,  aa  half  the  world 
always  thinks,  that  a  man  in  command  has  only  to  order^ 
and  obedience  will  follow.  Hence  they  are  baffled  not 
from  want  of  talent,  but  from  inactivity  ;  vainly  think- 
ing that  while  they  spare  themselves,  everyone  under 
them  will  work  like  bones."  Eumjbus. 


WINTER  FOOD  FOR  CATTLE. 


Sib, — The  importance  of  winter  food  for  either 
horaea,  neat  oattie,  or  sheep,is  so  generally  acknowledged, 
that  there  can  be  no  need  for  any  apology  in  offering  a 
fewhintaaato  the  likdieat  methoda  of  getting  up  a 
aupply.  The  turnip,  .the  carrot,  and  die  beet,  formerly 
garden  stuff,  have  all  been  long  ago  pressed  into  the 
service  of  sgriculture  :  even  the  tender  exotics  have 
been  forcibly  taken  possession  of,  and  the  cucumber 
family  itself  has  been  taxed  to  feed  the  cows,  in  the 
shape  of  gourds,  &c.  After  such  examplea  aa  theae,  let 
no  one  be  surprised  at  any  botanical  extravagance  that 
may  hereafter  be  perpetrated. 

The  gourd,  beet,  carrot,  and  turnip  reauire  delicate 
handling  and  a  fine  tilth,  besides  skill  ana  capital,  and 
necessarily  imply  a  considerable  advance  in  shelter, 
drainage,  levelling,  &c;  but  there  are  sitnationa  of 
mountain,  moor,  moraas,  crag,  cliff,  &c.,  where  cul- 
tivation of  the  above-named  hnrbaeeous  planta  ia  entirely 
out  of  die  queation ;  and  as  there  are  aome  thousands  of 
aorea  of  waate  that  receive  rain  and  sunshine  in  Eng- 
land, and  yet  produce  little  return,  it  is  time  to  try  if 
these  unprofitable  servanta  could  not  be  set  to  work. 
Most  farma  have  some  waate  lands,  and  the  following 
experiments  might  be  tried  on  a  small  scsle  on  these 
smaller  wastes  first,  before  attempting  them  on  a  larger 
scale.  To  pi^pose  anything  tender  aa  a  tenant  of  the 
waste  would  be  quite  out  of  the  question,  therefore  I 
shall  prooeed  at  once  to  lay  before  the  readera  of  the 
Mtnrk'Zime  JBxpress  my  reasons  for  suggesting  the 
adoption  of  shrubs  instMd  of  herbaoeoua  plants  into 
the  agricultural  service. 

There  is  a  limit  set  by  Nature  to  the  culture  of  hardv 
plants,  vis.,  the  Una  of  perpetual  snow  ;  and  if  we  wish 


to  know  what  tenants  would  suit  our  wsste  lands,  bleak 
and  dreary  as  they  may  be,  we  ahould  conault  the  plants 
that  have  skirted  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  and  we 
shall  find  them  ready  to  volunteer  into  a  better  country, 
and  as  we  have  no  place  ao  bad  aa  the  plaoe  they  have 
left,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  decidedly  bettering  their 
condition,  and  thus  all  danger  of  growing  them  is  at  an 
end.  I  need  not  enumerate  the  plants  t£it  do  not  con- 
cern the  farmer,  for  the  lichena  and  otlier  cryptogamoua 
planta  are  not  to  be  cultivated  by  any  ordinary  tillage, 
but  the  birch  and  the'  willow  have  thdr  representatives 
in  the  high  hill-tope  bordering  the  boundai^  line  where 
all  vegetable  life  is  wanting ;  it  is  to  famillea  like  these, 
then,  that  we  must  look  for  the  support  we  so  much 
want  of  winter  fodder.  The  tops  of  the  heather  may 
give  a  bite  of  green  food  for  the  '*  hill  wether"  to  keep 
in  life  till  the  return  of  spring,  but  the  plant  is  not 
adapted  for  a  better  place,  and  ita  rate  of^  growth  will 
for  ever  fix  it  to  the  mountain.  It  is  far  otherwiae  with 
the  willow  family.  ''  Qrawing  like  a  wiilow"iMVk  idiom 
of  our  language ;  and  when  we  see  shoota  of  this  tree 
(for  it  hss  both  shrubs  and  trees)  six  feet  Ions  in  one 
season,  we  cannot  fidl  to  appreciate  the  willow  as  a 
valuable  fodder  plant  aa  far  as  Dulk  is  concerned. 

Some  yeara  ago  I  bought  a  goat  and  a  kid,  to  try 
how  many  species  of  trees  produced  leavea  and  twigs 
that  the  goat  would  eat.  Suffice  it  to  state,  here,  that  she 
atethe  wUlow  greedily ;  and  when  I  waa  ahowingtheexperi- 
ment  to  an  Engliah  nobleman  who  had  travdied  a  great 
deal  in  the  North  of  Europe,  he  told  me  that  he  had 
seen  hay  made  of  wiltow,  and  that  it  made  good  winter 
food.  The  willow  has  a  great  spread  of  foliage,  and  the 
amount  of  oellalar  tissue  in  the  leavei  and  bark  bean  a 
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Toy  large  per-aentag*  Indeed  to  the  woody  fibre  of  the 
green  shoot.  AU  imroatore  leaTeSi  by  a  law  of  nature, 
adhere  finnly  to  their  shoota :  when  the  kaf  U  ripe,  it 
eats  itself  off,  with  a  dean^^healed  wound,  in  a  Tory  work- 
manlike manner ;  therefoie  in  maldng  hay  of  shrnbi  the 
leares  matt  be  decidedly  nnripe  in  order  to  adhere  to 
the  stems.  I  need  not  tell  any  one  that  the  wiUowwill 
grow  in  any  mod-bank  at  the  lerel  of  the  aea,  and  I 
hare  already  said  that  the  Salix  antarotioa  ob  the  moun- 
tain is  a  creeping  shmb  on  the  Toife  of  perpetnal  now. 
This  immense  range,  firom  nndraioed  twampe  to  bleak 
hill-tops,  speaks  Tolnmcf  for  the  eeonomleal  use  of  the 
willow  {  and  if  any  one  wove  to  introduce  a  plant  half 
as  useftil  as  the  willow,  to  our  agricultural  aoeietiee, 
from  some  foreign  country,  he  would  be  oonsiderad 
a  benelbctor  to  agriculture.  When  goato  and  rab- 
bits bark  trees  for  food  in  winter,  they  teach  us 
an  excellent  practical  leseon^Tli.,  that  the  bark,  and 
e?en  the  wood  itself,  is  not  so  bad  an  article  of  food  as 
we  might  hare  thought  it  to  be ;  and  when  we  see  a 
person  able  to  oonvert  the  woody  fibre  of  an  old  shirt, 
or  even  a  heap  of  sawdust,  Into  sugar,  we  find  that  It  is 
not  without  reason  that  the  haras  and  rabbite  haTO  a 
nibble  at  the  apple*treea  hi  winter  t  but  I  should  de- 
spair, after  all  this,  of  ddng  any  good  with  such  a 
subject,  were  It  not  that  I  hafo  alrs^y  one  link  In  the 
chain,  to  weld  this  idea  into— namely,  the  gorse,  which 
seems  now  fsirly  adopted  into  agriculture.  Yes,  it  le  a 
fact  that  horses  hare  actoally  been  eating  sticks,  and 
thriving  wdl  on  them.  Thirty  years  ago,  I  saw  the 
whin-mill  at  work,  redocing  the  prickly  fodder  of 
the  gorse-plant  into  food  for  horses ;  and  all  eridence, 
then  and  since,  goes  to  prore  ite  TSit  Importance,  not 
only  as  a  tenant  of  the  waste,  but  eren  as  a  euhiYated 
plant  for  fodder. 

After  a  Tcry  long  acquaintance  indeed  with  the  plante 
indigenous  to  our  dime  that  are  likely  to  prove  of  sendee 
to  us  in  cultivating  what  may  properly  be  termed  our 
wastes,  I  find  only  three  that  seem  perfectly  at  home  as 
slaves,  or  drudges,  to  do  this  dirty  work  ;  and  they  are 
— first,  the  willow,  that  is  willing  to  grow  in  our  osier- 
beds,  in  that  whidi  has  not  even  tiie  name  of  **  dry 
land :"  it  wUl  also  thrive  well  anywhere  else,  for  It  Is 
propagated  bv  cuttings  merely  stock  into  the  ground ; 
and  if  there  be  onlv  one  Joint  in  the  ground  and  one 
above  It,  the  tree  is  planted.  Willows  are  used  by 
planters  as  nurses  for  other  trees ;  and  M'Gregor  found 


the  black  sallow  particularly  evoelllngas  a  screen  sgdnt 
the  sea-broese.  My  father  showed  me  large  wOlow-treei, 
that  were  once  the  twigs  used  for  tying  up  the  buedki  of 
trees  firom  the  nursery ;  and  when  he  had  planted  the 
trees,  he  cut  these  twigs  into  sete,  and  stuek  thea  bto 
the  ground :  therefore,  what  I  have  stated  aboat  tU 
wilhNT  is  no  ezperiment  now,  but  an  establisheil  pleee 
of  practical  planting.  Next  in  order  comes  the  gem, 
ae  a  plant  fbr  waste  lands ;  but  of  this  I  mean  to  itj  no- 
thing, and  pass  on  to  the  third  slave  or  drudge,  whioh  btk 
ivy.  This  plant  is  one  of  our  most  beautifol  evcfgreeai, 
and  is  well  known  to  gardeners  and  planters  as  a  very 
bad  character.  It  is  so  unehariteble  as  a  neigbbear  to 
other  shrubs  and  trees,  that  it  beggars  the  earth  hi  wbleh 
they  grow  by  ite  roote,  and  fixes  the  bark  of  even  Urge 
trees  so  tightly  to  their  stems,  that  the  treea  are  sotaallf 
choked  by  the  network  of  ivy-shoote.  All  this  nerely 
illustrates  the  fact  of  this  important  plant  bebg  est  of 
place.  I  have  seen  the  same  plant  covering  the  grey 
fooe  of  a  huge  rock,  and  have  seen  the  birds  flockiaff  to 
It  for  shelter;  and  in  winter,  when  scarcdy  aDything 
else  was  to  be  seen  for  snow,  I  have  seen  the  shepherd 
cutting  his  Ivy,  and  the  anxious  flock  waiting  arovad 
him  for  ite  downfid.  The  range  of  this  plant,  therefore, 
in  no  way  interferes  with  that  of  the  wilbw  or  the 
gorse ;  for  It  has  a  region  of  ite  own.  It  is  a  most  de- 
termined grower.  Wherever  it  can  find  a  little  vegetsble 
mould,  It  will  stick  on  like  a  leech,  and  never  mieeai  en 
opportunity  of  raising  itself  on  any  prop  tiiat  eomei  in 
ite  way.  It  grows  freely  from  cuttinrs,  and  still  more 
freely  from  ite  berries,  which,  in  good  localities,  it  bein 
plentifolly.  It  has  no  prickles,  like  the  gorse,  te  con- 
tend with  in  ite  cultiyation ;  and  It  fbrms  a  seeofi  of 
singular  beauty  wherever  it  Is  cultivated.  As  a  eorer 
for  game,  it  is  a  plant  of  the  highest  importsnoe,  end 
should  never  be  planted  where  it  has  to  be  rooted  ont, 
as  it  is  very  unwilling  to  be  dislodged  when  oooe  in 
possession. 

Tiie  limite  of  a  newspaper  will  only  admit  of  a  hestj 
glance  at  theae  nuitters  ;  but,  as  they  will  fall  hito  hindi 
that  only  require  reminding,  and  to  whom  the  tfaiici 
spoken  of  are  no  strangers,  I  must  let  them  pssi  with- 
out forther  comment, 

I  ramahi,  Sir,  yours  reapootfully, 

Albx.  Poestts. 
100,  Quaif'Street,  Manekesterf  Ffb.  24. 


A    SUCCESSFUL    METHOD     OF    RAISING    DUCKS. 


fielieving  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  individoal 
to  contribate,  for  the  benefit  of  society,  any  in- 
formation he  may  possess,  however  small,  and  on 
subjects  ever  so  humble,  and  having  for  several 
years  past  been  in  the  habit  of  seeking  recreation 
during  those  hours  which  were  not  devoted  to 
severer  studies  and  labours,  in  a  variety  of  experi- 
ments on  subjecte  of  Natural  History,  I  propose 
giving  you  the  result  of  some  experimente  in  raising 
ducks,  were  carried  on  during  a  number  of  years, 
and  which  finallr  eventuated  in  complete  success. 
It  is  sometimes  beneficial  U)  examine  the  causes  of 
our  failures,  and  it  affords  me  pleasure  at  this  mo- 
ment in  retracing  the  steps  by  which,  after  many 
disappointmente,  I  gradually  accomplished  the  ob- 
jecte  to  which  my  inquiries  and  experimente  were 
directed.  As  an  account  of  the  process  by  which  I 
arrived  at  tbast  successful  rssulto   oiay  not  be 


uninteresting  to  those  of  your  readers  who  devote 
themselves  to  rural  pursuits,  and  who  pride  them- 
selves on  having  a  well-atteched  poultnr-yard,  I 
hope  it  may  be  no  tax  upon  their  time  ana  patience 
if  I  go  somewhat  into  detail, 

Dunng  many  years  I  was  stmck  with  the  gss- 
eral  want  of  success  which  attend  the  raising  of  tbii 
species  of  poultry.  Not  ono<sixth  of  the  yooog 
were  ever  raisedi  Uiey  appeared  to  be  snbjeet  to 
innumerable  diseases.  Those  that  eseapM  wvt 
stunted  in  their  growth,  and  did  not  arrive  at  foil 
size  till  they  were  many  months  old.*  The  general 
complaint  among  farmers  and  planters  was,  tost 
this,  the  most  valuable  of  our  poultry,  was  a  pW 
bird,  hard  to  raise,  and  subject  to  many  distts^f' 
They  could  raise  fowls  and  even  turkevSy  but  tbsie 
was  no  certaintjr  with  regard  to  the  Qocl^^  D^' 
vons  of  iavestigatiog  tfii  cansas  of  a  lulist  m 
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raising  a  bird  which  in  its  wild  state  is  veiy  hardy, 
which  although  exposed  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  feather,  raises  large  broods  of  young,  1  pro- 
cured several  ducks,  determined  to  pursue  my 
experiments  in  various  ways  till  1  should  either  he 
successful,  or  be  satisfied  that  in  a  state  of  domes* 
tication  there  existed  obstacles  to  their  successful 
rearing  which  no  foresight  or  care  could  prsvent. 
At  first  I  adopted  the  usual  mode  of  giving  them 
access  to  as  great  a  body  of  water  as  I  could  pro* 
vide  for  them  in  the  yard.  I  therefore  had  an 
artificial  pond  made  near  their  eoops,  to  which 
they  could  resort  as  often  as  they  chose  t  where 
they  amused  themselves  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  in 
dabbling  around  the  edges  of  the  pool,  and  in 
swimming  and  diving  in  the  watsr.  But  thev  did 
not  grow;  they  were  subject  to  cramps  and  fits; 
and  one  after  another  died,  until  I  began  to  think 
that  water  was  not  their  proper  element.  I  varied 
their  food;  gave  them  rice  flour,  com  grist,  boiled 
potatoes,  hominy,  bran,  and  many  kinds  <k  vege- 
table food,  but  with  ^e  same  results ;  and  of  a 
hundred  young  that  were  hatched,  I  scarcely  raised 
a  doien.  I  then  began  to  nux  with  their  food 
various  medicinal  herbs,  believing  that  this  might 
correct  some  deleterious  properties  of  their  food ; 
but  it  was  to  no  avail.  I  next  procured  the  differ- 
ent varieties  of  ducks  for  breed,  thinking  that  per- 
haps one  kind  might  be  better  suited  to  the  climate 
and  to  the  confinement  of  the  poultry-yard  than 
another;  but  I  was  soon  convinced  that  my  want 
of  success  was  not  owing  to  my  breed  of  ducks. 
Several  years  passed  away,  and  left  me  prettv  much 
where  I  began,  and  I  was  almost  ready  to  aoandon 
any  further  attempts  at  raising  the  ducks. 

The  thought  at  last  occurred  to  me  that  in  the 
food  with  which  we  usually  fed  this  species  of 
poultry  we  departed  widely  from  nature,  and  that 
although  the  old  ducks  in  their  wild  state  fed  on 
rice  and  the  seeds  of  various  grasses  that  are  found 
along  the  edges  of  the  rivers,  brooks  and  ponds, 
yet  that  at  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  the  young 
wild  ducks  are  hatched,  there  are  few  seeds  ripe ; 
and  it  is  questionable  wheUier  at  that  early  age 
they  feed  at  all  upon  grain  or  seeds.  There  appears 
in  the  digestive  oi|pms  of  these  young  birds  some- 
thing unsuited  to  this  kind  of  food;  it  passes 
through  them  without  affoi^ing  much  nourishment. 
I  had  ascertained  by  disseotbn  that  their  gisxards 
were  filled  not  with  vegetable  food,  but  with  the 
fragments  of  small  craw-fish,  worms,  and  various 
aquatic  insects,  as  well  as  the  spawn  of  fishes ;  and 
I  determined  in  the  following  year  to  try  the  efifects 
of  animal  food.  In  due  time  my  young  ducks 
were  hatched ;  beef  was  given  them  at  first,  after 
having  been  chopped  very  fine ;  this  thev  devoured 
greedily,  and  ate  it  in  p^erence  to  all  kinds  of 
vegetable  food.  The  effect  upon  their  health  and 
growth  was  immediate  and  surprising.  They  ap- 
peared to  grow  £uter  than  any  other  poultry ;  in  a 
few  weeks  they  were  out  of  danger,  and  in  a  few 
months  fit  for  the  table.  As  beef  was  expensive, 
I  tried  cheaper  kinds  of  foods,  such  as  the  haslets 
of  animals,  crabs,  fishes,  &c.  The  result  was 
equally  favourable.  I  was  now  satisfied  that  in  the 
article  of  food  the  end  is  attained  by  amply  follow- 
ing Nature  and  giving  the  young  ducks  animal  food. 


But  altbongh  my  experiment  was  thus  far  favour* 
able,  I  found  that  many  of  my  young  ducks  died 
after  having  been  suffered  to  go  in  the  dews  and 
watw ;  and  that  after  many  showers  of  rain  they 
became  thoroughly  wet,  and  that  when  showers 
were  succeeded  by  hot  suns  they  were  subject  to  a 
disease  of  some  apoplectic  character,  or  h  covp  de 
MoleU,  which  killed  numbers.  Here  I  was  much 
puzzled.  I  had  succeeded  in  one  instance  by  follow- 
ing Nature;  but  1  liound  that  I  could  not  carry  my 
theory  through,  and  that  water  afiEected  the  4oint»- 
tieated  duck  very  differently  from  what  it  did  the 
same  bird  in  its  wild  state.  The  fact  was  not 
unknown  to  me  that  the  down  of  young  wild  ducks 
is^almost  im|)ervious  to  water;  they  are  exposed  to 
dews  and  rains,  they  dive  to  the  bottom  of  pools 
and  streams,  and  Uve  in  the  water;  yet  they  alwajrs 
keep  dry.  An  oleaginous  substance  is  spread  over 
their  feathers,  from  which  the  water  glides  off 
instantaneously,  and  leaves  the  birds  drv  during  i^l 
weathers.  Not  so  with  the  young  of  the  domesU- 
cated  duck.  Owing  either  to  the  confinement  of 
numbers  in  a  small  space,  where  their  down  be- 
comes rufiied  and  displaced,  or  to  their  not  being 
able  to  procure  that  kind  of  food  which  in  the 
wild  state  is  favorable  to  the  secretion  of  that 
peculiar  oil  which  is  found  contained  in  the  glmi^ 
of  birds,  and  whieh  serves  to  lubricate  their  fea^ 
there  and  protect  them  from  the  wet,  the  down  of 
the  young  tame  ducks  soon  becomes  thoroughly 
wet;  and  when  this  is  once  the  case,  it  is  subject  to 
various  diseases,  and  is  difficult  to  raise.  To 
accommodate  the  voung  duck  to  that  artificial 
state  into  which  it  nas  been  thrown  by  domestica- 
tion, I  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  some  mode  by 
which  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  its  life  (the 
only  time  in  which  it  requhres  much  csire)  it  might 
be  preserved  from  the  efifeots  of  that  element  which 
in  its  native  state  is  almost  its  only  residence  and 
furnishes  its  subsistence. 

A  little  reflectbn  enabled  me  to  guard  against 
the  inconveniences  and  fiangers  which  result  from 
this  state  of  domeetication.  I  had  my  coops  built 
pretty  large  and  tightly  shingled,  so  as  to  be  im- 
pervious to  water.  The  young  ducks  were  not  let 
out  in  the  morning  dews  till  the  sun  had  dried  the 
grass  I  and  the  vessels  in  which  their  water  was 
plac^  wfre  railed  over  so  that  they  could  drink  by 
mserting  their  bills  between  those  little  railings, 
but  were  prevented  from  getting  into  the  water. 
After  following  these  simple  directions  with  regard 
to  their  food  and  shelter,  I  found  that,  by  a  Uttle 
attention  of  a  servant,  I  could  sunply  my  table  with 
ducks  the  whole  vear  round,  tnat  I  seldom  lost 
one  in  twenty,  ana  that  they  were  free  from  all 
diseases.  I  raised  from  1 00  to  300  ducks  per  year, 
and  now  found  that  they  were  the  easiest  of  all 
poultry  to  raise.  I  oommuniested  the  result  of  my 
experiments  to  my  friends.  Those  of  them  who 
had  the  disposition^  the  patience,  and  industry, 
followed  my  directions,  and  in  every  instance  met 
wi^  Uie  same  success.  I  have  thiir  assurance 
that  they  can  raiee  ducks  in  any  numbers,  and  some 
of  them  have  for  the  last  two  or  three  yean  sup- 
pUed  our  markets  with  from  three  to  five  hundred 
ducks  of  the  largest  siie  and  fienst  flavour. 

After  having  carried  my  leaden  thnoghtUt, 
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perhaps  to  them,  tedious  detail  of  experiments, 
which  cost  me  much  time  and  attention,  hut  for 
which  I  was  more  than  repaid  hy  the  successful 
result,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  give,  under  different 
heads,  such  simple  directions  as  will  enable  our 
planters  and  farmers  to  supply  their  tables 
with  this  kind  of  poultry,  which  might  be  an 
object  to  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  supplying 
markets. 

1st.  The  Species  attd  Varieties  of  Ducks  best 
adapted  to  the  purpose  of  Breeding. -—The  only  two 
species  of  ducks  that  are  nosed  in  the  United  States 
are  what  are  commonly  called  the  English  Duck  and 
the  Muscovy  Duck.  The  English  Duck  is  a 
descendant  of  the  wild  duck  that  visits  us  ev^ry 
winter  in  such  numbers,  called  Mallard  (Anas 
Boschas) ;  is  found  also  in  Europe,  and  breeds  in 
England.  Although  not  the  largest,  it  is  certaicly 
among  the  finest-flavoured  dudes  in  the  world. 
The  Savour  of  the  feunous  Canvass-Back  Duck 
{Anas  ValUsneria)  that  is  found  so  numerous  in  the 
Chesapeake,  and  more  recently  in  the  Santee  and 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah  River,  is  no  doubt, 
superior  to  it,  but  it  is  supposed  that  this  is  owing 
to  the  peculiar  kind  of  root  on  which  that  bird  feeds, 
believed  to  be  the  Vallisneria  Americana,  and  that 
were  it  fed  on  common  food  its  flavour  would  not  be 
superior.  The  English  Duck,  which  is  so  common 
in  our  yards,  has,  from  its  long  domestication,  run 
into  a  number  of  varieties  which  differ  so  much 
from  each  other  as  to  appear  like  different  species ; 
they  are  of  different  sizes,  of  a  variety  of  colours  and 
some  are  tufted.  The  variety  to  which  I  have 
usually  given  the  preference,  goes  by  the  common 
name  of  Madagascar  Duck ;  is  distinguished  by  its 
being  of  the  largest  size,  having  a  pretty  long  neck, 
and  almost  invariably  a  light  streak  above  the  eyes, 
and  usually  a  small  streak  extending  from  the  lower 

5 art  of  the  upper  mandible  to  below  the  eye.  The 
luscovy  Duck  {Anas  Moschata)  is  another  duck 
more  recentlv  introduced^  but  which  is  now  very 
common,  and  is  welldeserving  a  place  in  our  poultry- 
yards.  It  was  formerly,  by  most  Mrriters,  con- 
sidered as  coming  from  the  Eastern  Continent; 
but  is  now  well  ascertained  to  be  a  native  of  South 
Amerca.  This  duck,  in  our  southern  climate,  is, 
perhaps,  more  hardy  than  the  other :  sets  more 
steady  on  its  eggs,  and  lays  in  the  spring  and  OeiII. 
A  mongrel  breed  between  this  species  and  the 
English  duck  is  easily  produced,  and  has  become 
common ;  but  these,  though  they  are  good  layers, 
are  unable  to  propagate  their  species.  There  are 
other  species  of  ducks,  which  the  curious  in  these 
matters  have  partially  succeeded  in  domesticating. 
I  once  saw  a  floe  flock  of  the  Gradwall  Duck  {Anas 
8tr opera)  which  an  individual  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  State  of  New  York  had  succeeded  in  raising 
from  ducks  which  he  had  captured,  and  which  bred 
freely  in  his  yard,  and  made  no  attempts  at  flyiug 
away.  Our  beautiful  summer  duck  (ilfuu  Spons^ 
breeds  freely  in  some  parts  of  France  and  in  the 
Zoolofi^cal  Garden,  in  England.  But  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  two  species  above  mentioned  are 
as  well  adapted  to  our  purposes  as  any  other,  and 
that  for  many  years  tney  will  be  the  only  ones 
which  will  be  generally  kept  in  our  poultry-yards. 
One  drake  will  answer  for  five  or  six  ducks ;  where 


mongrels  are  to  be  bred,  place  in  separate  yards 
one  Muscovy  drake  to  four  English  ducks. 

2nd.  The  best  mode  of  procuring  an  abundance 
of  Eggs. — When  ducks  are  ndsed  in  the  country 
and  have  access  to  rice-fields,  ditches,  ponds,  and 
the  borders  of  rivers,  they  find  food  best  suited  to 
them,  and  generally  lay  earljand  freely;  but  where 
they  are  necessarily  kept  m  yards,  and  do  not 
possess  the  above  advantages,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  adapt  their  food  to  their  situation.  A  mixtore 
of  any  kind  of  animal  food  with  their  rice-floor, 
com  meal,  or  grist,  given  them  regularly  and  plenti- 
fully three  times  a  day,  will  raable  vou  to  procme 
a  great  abundance  of  eggs ;  where  this  is  nqglected 
your  English  ducks  wul  lay  but  sparingly.  I  have 
observed  that  animal  food  is  not .  so  necessary  to 
the  Muscovy  duck,  but  that  they  generally  lay 
freely  on  being  fed  on  grain  alone. 

3rd.  Sitting  and  Hatching  the  Eggs.—Tht 
English  duck,  although  a  good  layer,  is  very  care- 
less about  hatching  its  eggs  until  late  in  the  season. 
I  have  invariably  used  the  common  hen  for  that 
purpose ;  and  when  the  young  ducks  are  removed, 
as  soon  as  they  are  dry  their  fostar  parent  will  sit 
again  on  other  eggs,  and  I  have  thus  known  a 
single  fowl  to  bring  out  three  and  even  four  broodi 
of  young  ducks  in  succession.  In  that  case  she 
should  be  repaid  for  her  faithfulness  by  being 
richly  fed.  The  young  ducklings  in  this  climate 
leave  the  shell  on  the  twenty-sixth  day;  the  Mus- 
covy sits  a  few  days  longer.  A  fowl  of  tolerable 
size  wiU  cover  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  eggs.  After 
the  eggs  have  been  four  or  five  days  under  the  hen, 
you  may  in  the  evening  examine  the  eggs  by  the 
light  of  a  candle  or  lamp.  Place  the  eggs  longi- 
tudinally between  the  fore  finger  and  thumb— if 
the  egg  IS  likely  to  hatch,  it  will  be  of  a  dark  colour, 
with  streaks  of  red  frequently  perceptible;  and  the 
cavity  on  the  thick  end  will  be  somewhat  enlarged 
and  transparent.  If  it  is  a  clear  egg,  it  will  be 
wholly  transparent,  and  it  ought  to  be  removed  at 
once;  and  if  it  has  not  been  too  long  kept  in  the 
nest,  it  is  still  fit  for  use. 

In  this  way,  when  several  hens  have  been  set 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  it  will  frequently  be 
practicable  to  remove  a  sufficient  number  of  clear 
eggs,  so  as  to  place  a  fresh  setting  of  eggs  under 
one  or  more  of  them.  The  Muscovy  duck  sits 
faithfully,  and  may  as  well  be  permittM  to  hatch 
her  own  young. 

4th.  Method  of  Destroying  Fowl  Lice.— The 
insects  which  infest  the  sitting  hens  may  be  easilf 
destroyed  by  thoroughly  sprinkling  the  nest  and 
wetting  the  fowl  even  to  the  skin  with  a  stronf{ 
decoction,  made  by  pouring  hot  water  on  a  good 
handful  of  common  leaf-tobacco,  mixed  when 
cold  with  a  table-spoonful  of  spirits  of  turpentine, 
and  double  the  quantity  of  gunpowder.  It  will 
be  well  also  occasionally  to  take  away  their 
old  nest,  and  make  a  new  one  of  fresh  hay  or 
straw. 

6th.  Duck  Coops,  Food,  and  manner  of  Rearing 
the  Fottit^.— Let  your  coop  be  made  pretty  large, 
say  three  or  four  feet  in  length  and  three  in  deptn ; 
let  it  be  well  shingled  so  as  to  exclude  all  water, 
and  have  a  good  pitch  towards  the  front ;  let  it  be 
tight  on  three  sides,  and  barred  in  front,  with  a 
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filide  below  tbe  lower  bar,  so  at  to  retain  the  docks 
in  nnfaTOurabltf  weather.  A  space  of  10  or  12  feet 
s<]uare,  formed  of  common  boards  set  up  edgewise, 
will,  when  you  have  not  much  room  in  your  yard, 
suffice  for  mty  ducks.  Keep  making  coops  in  pro- 
portion as  your  ducks  increase  in  numbers,  and 
endeavour  to  keep  the  different  sizes  separate.  The 
first  brood,  earlv  in  the  spring,  requires  for  a  few 
da3rs  the  warmth  of  the  hen's  body ;  and  she  should 
not  be  made  to  take  care  of  more  than  twenty  or 
thirtv.  A  little  later  in  the  season,  the  young  that 
are  then  hatched  do  not  require  the  services  of 
their  foster-mother,  and  may,  from  the  beginning, 
be  placed  in  a  coop  by  themselves,  to  the  number 
of  fifty.  Young  Muscovy  ducks  may  be  treated 
in  the  same  way,  and  they  and  the  mongrels  and 
English  ducks  may  all  be  indiscriminatdy  reared 
together.  As  soon  as  your  voung  ducks  are 
hatched,  let  them  be  placed  togetner  for  a  few  hours 
in  a  basket  containing  some  warm  inside  lining ; 
and  when  thej  have  sufficient  strength,  place  them 
with  the  hen  m  the  coops ;  feed  them  with  meat  or 
animal  food  of  any  kind,  chopped  fine  with  a  com- 
mon chopping  knife;  for  convenience  I  have 
usually  had  it  boiled ;  a  little  rice-flour  or  com 
meal  mav  be  mixed  with  it,  and  the  latter  may  be 
increased  if  you  have  but  little  meat.  Let  this  be 
continued  for  three  weeks,  and  they  are  out  of 
danger,  and  can  be  raised  on  any  kind  of  food  J 


Still  it  is  to  be  observed  that  ducks  will,  in  all  cases, 
thrive  better  on  animal  food;  and  where  this  can  be 
conveniently  obtained,  it  may  as  well  be  given 
them.  Those  planters  who  live  near  our  seacoast, 
by  running  a  tight  board  fence  across  any  small 
branch  of  salt  water,  and  placing  in  the  centre  a 
fish  trap  made  of  laths,  can  easily  procure  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  fishes  and  crabs  to  feed  all 
their  young  poultry.  A  man  with  a  cast-net  could 
in  half  an  nour  do  the  same.  I  have  known  per- 
sons in  the  interior  of  the  country  substitute 
squirrels,  rabbits,  and  even  venison;  and  one 
gentleman  fed  his  young  ducks,  on  the  flesh  of 
alligators,  thus  rendering  that  which  was  a  nui- 
sance subservient  to  his  profit.  When  your  young 
ducks  begin  to  be  tolerable  feathered  on  the  sides, 
which  will  be  in  five  or  six  weeks,  they  mar 
then  be  turned  into  the  common  poultry-yard, 
always  bearing  in  mind  that  those  which  are 
best  fed  and  obtain  most  animal  food  thrive  the 
fastest. 

I  have  not  treated  of  diseases  to  which  ducks  are 
subject,  since  by  the  above  treatment  I  have 
generally  found  them  healthy.  As  this  is  a  long 
essay,  and  may  be  too  great  a  tax  on  your  readers 
to  peruse,  I  would  give  in  a  single  line  the  sub- 
stance of  mv  directions  for  the  successful  rearing 
of  young  Qucks:  Give  them  animal  food,  and 
keep  them  dry, — ^American  "  Southern  Cultivator." 


HOW    GOOD    AND    BAD    HARVESTS    COME    IN    SUCCESSION. 


A  lectorer  upon  astronomy  the  other  day  astonished 
his  audience  hy  stating  that  the  prices  in  Mark-lane 
were  greatly  influenced  by  spots  distiDguishable  upon 
the  foce  of  the  sun.  These  he  went  on  to  describe 
as  contiDuing  to  increase  in  number  for  the  space  of 
upwards  of  five  years  together,  until  about  three 
hundred  became  observable,  when  in  like  manner  they 
would  again  decrease  through  another  period  of  time, 
the  temperature  of  the  earth  being  diminished  or  in- 
creased in  corresponding  ratio.  This  is  pretty  much 
in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  opinion  that  good 
and  bad  crops  are  produced  in  cycles,  which  have  how- 
ever been  ascribed  to  embrace  periods  of  seven  years 
each,  instead  of  five  years'  duration,  as  here  stated. 
Whether  it  be  one  or  tbe  other,  or  neither,  remains  yet 
to  be  ascertained ;  and  this  can  only  be  accomplished 
by  comparing  results  extending  over  a  number  of  years 
together.  It  is  quite  certain  thai  some  opera^ng  cause 
continues  to  produce  several  fine  seasons  in  Boccession, 
and  bad  ones  inversely.  This  eflbct  will  most  probably 
be  hereafter  traced  to  electricity,  which  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  active  agent  directly  producing  atmos- 
pheric phenomena. 

Upon  looking  back  to  our  journal  we  perceive  that 
1831  was  the  concluding  year  of  a  series  of  seven  wet 
and  cold  seasons  preceding;  and  1832  the  first  of  a 
series  of  years  unprecedented  for  productiveness,  which 
continued  with  but  little  variation  unUl  1840  and  1841, 
both  of  which  were  wet  seasons,  while  1842  was  re- 
markably warm  and  dry.  And  so  likewise  were  1846 
and  1847  :  in  the  former  year  the  potato  murrain  first 
appeared ;  the  crop  up  to  the  27th  July  had  shown  no 


symptoms  of  disease ;  but  the  temperature,  which  up 
to  that  time  had  been  very  high,  suddenly  fell,  aceom* 
panied  by  heavy  rain.  1849  and  1850  were  wet  and 
unproductive  seasons,  and  1855  variable,  but  mostly 
backward,  until  1857,  one  of  the  most  genial  and  dry 
seasons  on  record,  and  attended  with  grcMt  productive- 
ness. Upon  tracing  still  further  back,  we  find  the  year 
1816  associated  with  an  extraordinary  wet  and  late  sea- 
son and  harvest;  then  1817  fidr;  1818  hot  andunpre- 
cedentedlydry ;  1819, 1820,  and  1821,  mostly  cold  and 
moist ;  1822  fine,  and  an  abundant  crop.  So  far  we 
have  data;  which,  upon  examining  closely,  we  find 
that  taking  seven  years  previous  to  1832  the  seasons 
were  wet,  cold,  and  unproductive;  from  1832  they 
were  mostly  dry,  and  all  of  them  productive;  ante- 
cedent  and  subsequent  to  these  periods  they  were 
8o  variable  that  no  continuous  series  can  be  traced 
sufficiently  to  corroborate  the  theory  we  are  investi- 
gating. The  winters  most  remarkable  for  severity  are 
1814, 1823-4,  1827, 1839-40,  and  the  summers  from 
1824  to  1831  were  exceedingly  wet  and  cold,  especially 
at  the  latter  end  of  May  and  to  the  middle  of  June — aU 
of  them  being  unfruitful. 

So  far  it  appears  that  the  productiveness  of  our  green 
crops  is  mainly  dependent  upon  the  state  of  the  weather 
from  March  until  the  middle  of  June,  and  more  espe- 
cially upon  the  temperature  during  the  month  of  June, 
that  is  from  the  Ist  to  the  2l8t.  A  dry  May  is  very 
conducive  to  the  formation  of  a  full-g^wn  wheat- 
ear,  and  a  dry  and  warm  temperature  in  June  for 
bringing  it  to  perfection.  Whenever  the  temperature  <^ 
the  weather  is  such  as  to  bring  it  quickly  forward  at  that 
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immediate  period,  with  a  floe  tod  dry  state  of  atmoe- 
pbere,  bat  little  danger  need  be  apprehended  of  a  good 
yield.  The  subsequent  weather  throughout  July  being 
of  the  same  character,  an  abundant  crop  may  be  cal- 
culated upon. 

The  injury  sustained  from  insects  is  also  almost 
superseded  in  such  state  of  auspicious  weather,  as  it 
hsis  been  found  that  the  wheat- midge  can  effect  but 
little  mischief,  and  that  mildew  is  not  extensively  pro- 
duced in  such  seasons. 

So  far  as  we  are  enabled  to  trace  effects,  we  find 
that  the  productiveness  of  our  cereals  is  mainly  de- 
pendent upon  a  warm  and  dry  atmo^here ;  but  that 
•uch  a  state  of  weather  can  be  foretold  or  be  calculated 
upon  from  the  ayerage  of  preceding  years,  we  could 
hardly  venture  to  say.  There  is,  still,  a  prevaUing 
notion  of  good  and  bad  seasons  following  each  other 
in  cycles  of  years. 

The  temperature  undoubtedly  is  little  changed  for 
iereral  years  in  continuation,  but  not  with  such  a 
degree  of  uniform  regularity  as  to  establish  any  rule 
therefh>m.  It  has  been  observed  that  whenever  the 
gimeral  temperature  is  lower  than  ordinary,  anch 
•easouf  are  most  generally  rainy;  and  aUhoogh  we 
cannot  trace  the  immediate  capse  of  lain  prevailing 


for-long  periods  together,  atmospheric  phenoaiett 
are  undergoing  such  investigations  as  wiU  probaUy 
ensure  an  approximation  to  tnis.  Certalh  known  Iswi 
affecting  the  cause  and  amount  of  rainfall  in  variou 
countries  and  districts  have  been  already  aseertsined 
and  established.  Rain  is  found  to  decrease  in  quantity 
from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  and  to  increase  in 
quantity  from  the  coast  to  the  interior  of  Baiope, 
espedally  as  we  advance  to  the  table-lands.  But  tUi 
law  is  reversed  in  ascending  steep  and  rugged  moss, 
tains.  At  Keswick,  in  Cumberiand,  it  amounts  to  67i 
inches,  while  in  Bisex  it  is  only  19^  inches.  Also  apoa 
our  western  shores  the  quantity  of  rain  is  treble  is 
quantity  to  that  which  is  found  to  prevail  upon  oir 
eastern  coast  This  arises  from  the  westerly  vindi 
traversing  the  Atlantic,  whilst  the  easterly  winds  come 
over  large  inland  tracts  of  the  continents  of  both  Ba- 
rope  and  Asia ;  consequently  whenever  strong  esateriy 
winds  prevail  in  the  spring  months,  the  weather  h 
generally  cold  but  dryj  but  as  dryness  is  suitaMsto 
cereals,  they  advance  with  hr  greater  rapidity  as  soon 
as  the  weather  becomes  mild,  with  ^owen  from  the 
west  It  frequently  happens,  however,  that  but  litUs 
rain  accompanies  the  westeriy  winds  in  the  early  por^ 
tion  of  June;  and  whenever  such  is  the  case,  the  seaioa 
is  invariably  anspioloas  and  copgeoial  to  production. 


FARM-SERVANTS    AND    FARM-HORSES— TWO    RECENT    CASES. 


Few  men  achieve  any  great  success  in  an  occupation 
that  they  have  not  some  pride  and  pleasure  in  pur- 
suing. It  is  a  feeling  that  with  us  all  should  be  espe- 
ciaUy  encouraged.  From  the  day  a  lad  joins  a  class 
at  s<»ool,  to  the  time  he  sets  up  for  himself,  there  should 
never  be  wanting  such  an  ambition  to  excel.  It  is  not 
only  our  diildnin,  however,  we  should  endeavour  to 
imbue  with  this  beooming  spirit  of  emulation  and  im- 
provement There  are  otiiers  nnder  our  omtrol,  who 
may  profit  both  them  and  ourselves,  equally  by  this 
same  inward  prompting.  A  servant  who  does  not  pride 
himself  on  his  work  and  his  tools  is  seldom  worth  much. 
It  is  in  snchwise,  in  fiiot,  that  you  gather  the  best  evi- 
dence of  his  character.  The  gardener  shows  his  flowers 
and  firuit  The  butler  plumes  himself  on  the  condition 
of  his  wine  and  the  arrangement  of  his  cellar.  The  cook 
sends  up  a  soup  that  will  not  even  submit  to  another 
pinch  of  salt ;  while  neat-handed  Phyllis'  plate  looks 
as  well  as  if  you  kept  forty  servants  instead  of  four. 
But,  if  Uiere  be  one  who,  above  all  others,  has  a  real 
gratification  in  doing  well  what  he  does  at  all,  it  is  the 
horse-keeper.  No  matter  whether  it  is  the  be-wigged 
and  be-plushed  coachman  of  **  the  great  people,"  the 
hohby-de-hoy'who  look  after  his  first  four-wheeler,  or 
the  carter  who  brings  his  team  to  market— as  a  rule, 

"  No  mothen  or  nones 
Tske  mors  csie  of  their  bsbes  than  thsy  do  of  their  hones." 

It  is  rarely  indeed  that  such  a  man  forgets  his  charge. 
The  groom  at  the  covert  side  daintily  wisps  his  horse 
over  with  his  own  silk  handkerchief;  the  drayman's 
''filler"  would  seem  to  get  more  stout  even  than 
his  driver ;  and  the  veriest  man-of-all-work  thinks  of 
''  the  nag"  long  before  he  does  oi  himself. 

It  is  a  pardonable  and  almost  a  national  pride  we 
have.  But  it  may  be  carried  too  far ;  in  instance  of 
which  we  may  briefly  tell  two  histories  that  have 
been  brought  especially  under  our  notice.  They  may 
^ct  as  something  of  a  caution  with  the  one  class. 


unA  tt  the  — w*ft  titnft  as  something  of  a  plea  with  the 
other.  There  farms,  then,  at  Westdean,  in  Soseex,  one 
Mr.  Thomas  Newman,  who,  until  very  recently,  hsdto 
his  employment  two  men  of  the  name  of  Gabriel.  The 
elder  of  these  had  been  in  this  same  service  for  so  long 
a  period  as  fifteen  years,  and  never,  according  to  his 
master's  testimony,  had  he  in  that  time  robbed  Mr- 
Newman  <'of  a  aizpence."  This  is  aomethhig  of  i 
character  at  any  rate.  The  other  man,  a  ise 
or  brother  most  probably,  does  not  ^>pesr  to 
have  been  settled  here  so  long;  but  we  will  si- 
some  that  he  did  not  disgrace  his  relativs  or 
hia  place.  In  an  unhappy  moment,  however,  thstf 
two  men  have  'taarifioed  every  thing.  They  "tanil  • 
oonvicted  thieves.  The  constables  are  aent  for.  m 
are  taken  to  prison,  and  in  due  course  before  the  Btfch 
of  Magistrates.  The  prosecutor  would  seem  at  Isft  to 
have  even  pleaded  for  them^for  the  elder  psiiio>' 
larly,  **  who  had  been  fifteen  years  in  hU  ssrvieej 
never  robbed  him  of  sixpence  ;  had  a  large  fiMaily,  •» 
a  wife  very  ill."  The  Chahrmanof  the  Bench  liiwm 
admitted  that  "  they  had  erred  more  firom  ignonnoi 
than  any  dishonest  intention;  they  had  not,  it  wis 
clear,  appropriated  anything  to  their  own  edvaolaffi. 
Still  the  law  mast  be  enibroed,  and  the  two  OabrieU 
are  sentenced  accordingly  to  three  weeks'  hnprisoa- 
ment  eadi  in  the  Petworth  House  of  CorrectioB. 

And  iriiat  have  theae  unfortunates,  who  erred  m^ 
from  ignorance  than  intention,  been  doing  ?  8^**'"^ 
taU  com  for  their  pigs  ?  Or  getting  a  few  apples  oat  of 
the  orchard  for  their  children  t  Or  making  love  to 
Betty  the  maid,  and  getting  beer  and  bacon  for  them- 
selves? No.  A  man  witii  fifteen  years'  cbarsctffM 
scarcely  as  selfish  or  as  culpable  as  this.  The  Gamm 
had  been  robbing  Mr.  Newman  of  his  oats— to  feed !» 
own  horses  wiUi ;  or,  as  it  is  written  in  the  local  report 
of  the  case,  "  it  came  out  that  the  men  had  taken  ti»« 
oats  without  their  master's  permission,  to  give  to  their 
horses." 
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No  qu68tkm  they  did  wrong.  No  doubt  Mr.  New- 
inaa  should  not  suffer  from  having  his  horses  over-fed 
and  his  corn  wasted.  But,  surely,  justice  in  such  a 
case  might  be  tempered  with  mercy  1  **  Not  a  six- 
pence'' ere  this  had  Mr.  Newman  lost  by  an  old 
servant  with  a  bond  of  fifteen  yeare  between  them.  It 
was  clearly,  then,  a  first  offence.  And  was  it  worth 
while  for  a  first  offance,  and  such  an  offence  too,  to 
des^y  tMs  fifteen  years'  acquaintance,  and  drag  off 
poor  Gabriel  from  his  family  and  ailing  wife  to  Pet- 
worth  gaol  ?  "  To  be  branded,"  a  correspondent 
writee,  **  as  thieves,  and  to  associate,  as  I  suppose,  for 
three  weeks  with  thieves,  to  the  great  injury  of  their 
own  morals  and  future  self-respect,  the  greatest  safe- 
guard against  crime."  ''  Did  these  poor  men,"  we 
must  quote  him  yet  further,  ''imagine  they  were 
guilty  of  a  worse  act  than  a  servant  (with  far  more 
opportunities  of  self-improvement)  would  admit 
of,  who  had  cut  off  a  slice  of  meat  from  the  joint 
fur  the  cat  ?  Or  taken  the  dripping  as  her  perquisite, 
not  to  minister  to  her  master's  goodi  but  to  buy  finery 
for  herself?" 

We  tell  this  story  more  as  a  caution  to  the  iarm- 
labourer  than  anything  else.  At  the  same  time  we  are 
bound  to  confess  that  it  sounds  unusually  harsh ;  and 
we  believe  that  few  farmers  under  the  circumstances 
moald  have  proceeded  to  such  extremities.  The  result 
of  such  a  course  can  only  be  irreparable  ii\jury  to  all 
concerned.  It  was  but  on  Monday  evening  last  that 
we  heard  a  member  of  the  Central  Farmers'  Club  speak 
to  the  value  of  mangel  wurzel  as  food  for  sheep  and 
pigs.  He  had  only  found  one  difficulty  associated  with 
its  use,  and  that  was,  the  men  would  over-feed  with  it. 
Now,  did  Mr.  Staggever  dream  of  giving  his  shepherd  or 
yard-man  into  custody  for  taking  too  many  mangel  ? 
And,  if  not,  why  not?    Did  not  the  shepherd  take 


mangel  fov 'prwdBelj  the  sime  purpose  the  carter  did 
oats?  There  is  a  nice  line  to  draw  here,  but  no  ^iso 
man  will  draw  it  too  finely. 

The  other  case  which  arose  from  exactly  the  same 
cause,  the  man's  pride  in  his  horses,  occurred  on  the 
farm  of  Mr.  Ibbott  Mason,  at  Somersham  in  Hunting- 
donshire. The  ploughman  here  secretly  administered 
drugs  to  his  horses — antimony  amongst  other  things 
—with  the  notion  of  making  them  look  better, 
and  which  he  had  openly  purchased  of  a  chemist  in 
the  village  for  that  purpose.  Three  good  horses  died 
from  the  effects  of  this.  The  veterinary  surgeon  declared 
on  examination  they  bad  been  poisoned.  The  mixture 
was  found  in  his  stable.  And,  indeed,  the  man  at  oooo 
admitted  what  he  had  done.  The  injury  in  this 
instance  was,  of  course,  of  a  far  more  serious  character ; 
but  the  magistrates  could  see  no  malice  in  the  case, 
and  as  the  man  had  only  erred  from  ignorance,  he  was 
acquitted.  At  Chichester  the  chairman  went  so  far  aa 
to  tell  the  Gabriels  they  too  had  erred  from  ignorance. 
The  law>  however,  in  this  instance,  took  a  different 
complexion,  and  they  went  to  gaol  for  feeding  horses, 
while  Mr.  Mason't  man  gets  no  punishment  for  poison- 
ing them.  Wo  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  he  should ; 
the  druggist  certainly  appears  to  be  the  more  culpable 
of  the  two.  What  we  do  wish  is  that  we  should  have 
had  no  occasion  to  make  the  comparison.  A  man 
who  has  absolutely  lost  so  much  valuable  property  as 
Mr.  Mason  did,  must,  as  a  moral  duty,  institute  some 
public  inquiry ;  but  need  we  sacrifice  an  old  servant  for 
a  sieve  of  com  ?  Surely  a  reprimand  might  for  once  at 
least  have  been  sufficient  ? 

The  more  general  publication  of  these  two  cases  may 
be  useful  to  both  master  and  man.  We  counsel  the 
former  to  let  his  labourers  have  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  them. 


THE    FARM-HORSES. 


In  order  to  Indnde  the  fullest  and  moat  oompre- 
hensive  view  of  this  subject,  I  shall  first  consider  the  ex- 
tent of  the  arable  portion  of  the  farm  best  adapted  for 
economishig  the  labour  of  the  Cann  horses ;  as,  however 
desirable  and  beneficial  it  is  to  combine  grass  and  araMe 
lands  together  in  laying-out  a  hrm,  yet,  so  far  as  the 
farm  horses  are  concerned,  it  is  only  with  the  arable  por- 
tion thereof  we  have  now  chiefly  to  do. 

The  results  of  great  practical  experience  in  most  parts 
of  the  kingdom  have  demonstrated,  that  the  efficient 
culture  of  about  forty  acres  of  loam,  strong  loam,  loamy 
day,  or  clay  soils,  will  require  the  power  of  two  good 
farm  horses,  such  lands  being  kept  under  cultivation, 
and  not  subjected  to  the  prescribed  courses  of  husbandry 
usually  adopted  on  light  soils.  On  these  toils,  where  the 
four-course  or  other  shift  is  adopted,  the  same  experi- 
ence has  demonstrated  that  a  pair  of  active  horses  will 
■ufioe  for  the  efficient  working  of  at  least  sixty  acres, 
beeauae,  aa  one-fourth,  or  more,  ia  under  a  seed  crop, 
there  remain  but  forty-five  acres,  or  thereabouts,  for  the 
pair  to  cultivate ;  and  the  land  bemg  lighter  m  qualiW, 
is  worked  with  less  labour  proportionately,  ond  will 
allow  a  sufficient  margin  for  a  little  extra  cartage  of 
olover,  hay,  &c,  from  the  seeded  portion  of  the  farm. 
It  will  also  be  found,  from  the  results  of  the  same  prac- 
tical experience,  that  the  various  khids  of  farm-work, 
iuoh  as  cartage  in  harvest-work  or  in  manuring  land, 
requiring  a  continuous  succession  of  loads,  or  in  any 
work  requiring  a  relay  of  horses;  or  in  seed-time,  so 
that  the  harrowing  and  drilling  go  on  simultaneously ; 
or  in  turnip  iowmg,  so  that  the  manure  is  deposited  and 


ploughed-in  immediately — I  repeat,  it  will  be  found  that 
not  a  less  number  than  six  horses  can,  on  by  far  the  great 
majority  of  farmsi  keep  up  this  oontinuoos  sncoession  of 
general  labour  so  as  not  to  impede  the  regular  farm- 
work  ;  but  with  this  number  of  h«rses,  and  the  free  use 
of  one-horse  carts,  the  various  kinds  of  cartage  may  be 
economically  performed :  and,  with  good  management, 
also  all  the  other  various  kinds  of  farm-work  may  be 
carried  on  without  let  or  hindrance.  I  hold  it  to  be  of 
gpreat  importance  that  this  should  be  the  case.  The 
ploughman  must  not  wait  for  the  dung-cart,  nor  the 
stacker  for  the  harvest-cart ;  but  all  must  proceed  re- 
gularly and  in  order  together. 

In  accordance  with  tliis  statement,  it  will  therefore 
be  Been  that  the  farm  abould  not  contain  a  less  quantity 
of  arable  land,  of  a  strong  texture  or  character,  than  1^ 
acres,  or  of  light  land  not  less  than  180  acres,  respeo- 
tivdv ;  but  the  larger,  in  moderation,  the  more  econo- 
mically can  it  be  managed. 

To  conduct  the  farm,  then,  most  profitably,  because 
most  economically,  we  require  it  to  be  of  the  extent,  at 
leaat,  named  above;  and  to  work  it  properly,  wo 
require  six  useful  farm-horses.  What  kind  shall  we 
select  ?  How  shall  we  procure  them  ?  What  course 
ahall  we  pursue  to  keep  up  the  number  ?  It  will  be 
foreign  to  our  purpose  at  this  time  to  enter  upon  the  diso 
Unctions  and  quaUficationa  of  the  variona  breeds  of  farm 
horses  ;  I  shall  merely  take  thia  general  rule— to  select 
powerful  draught  horses  for  the  heavy-land  farm,  and 
light  draught  horses  for  the  light-land  farm  ;  i.e.,  the 
luge  Linoolnthhre,  Cleveland,  or  Clydesdale  horses  for 
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the  heary  land ;  the  Saffolk  Ponch,  the  Norfolk,  and 
other  lighter  breedi  of  cart-hones,  for  the  light  lands : 
these  will  amply  suffice.  The  asnal  course  to  be  pur- 
sued, in  making  this  selection,  and  procuring  them,  is  to 
attend  the  most  popular  horse- fairs  in  their  respective 
districts,  and  to  pick  up  indifidoal  specimens  as  re* 
quired.  Another  mode  is,  to  attend  the  Tarious  farm 
sales  within  any  reasonable  distance,  and  purchase  such 
as  are  suitable.  In  the  latter  case,  many  admirable 
animils  may  be  found ;  indeed,  ttis  ^most  the  only  way 
to  obtain  first-class  mares  for  breeding  purposes,  as  few 
farmers  will  sell  their  best  brood  mares  at  any  price.  To 
keep  up  our  stock  of  farm  horses,  it  will  be  right  to  in- 
clude both  horses  and  mares  in  our  selection,  and  the 
proportion  should  be  four  horses  to  two  mares ;  the 
latter  to  be  chosen  with  a  view  to  breeding.  If  more 
mares  are  taken  on  to  the  farm,  it  nuiy  occasionally  put 
the  occupier  to  incouTenience,  as  in  the  erent  of  all  of 
them  producing  foals  in  one  season,  the  necessary  rest 
they  would  require  of  course  impeding  the  fsrm- 
work ;  hence  two  would  be  found  to  breed  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  young  horses  to  keep  up  the  farm 
stock  or  supply,  and  for  the  occasional  sale  of 
a  cart  colt— -generally  a  valuable  animal,  and  erer  in 
demand.  I  name  thii  as  a  general  rule ;  but  as  we  can- 
not expect  to  obtain  just  &e  farm  we  want,  either  in 
'  extent  or  proportions  of  arable  or  pasture  lands,  the 
number  of  horses  required  will  vary  accordingly ;  and 


the  extra  number  should,  I  think,  consist  of  a  larger 
proportion  of  mares  than  horses,  because  if  the  msres 
are  not  at  all  times  fully  required  in  turn  work,  they 
may  be  profitably  employed  in  breeding,  and  there  are 
certain  seasons  when  they  may  be  much  better  engiged 
suckling  their  foals  than  in  the  work  of  the  firm ; 
moreover,  in  busy  seasons,  and  when  the  farmer  is  hf  rd 
pushed  for  help,  a  little  light  work  in  carljce  or  the 
like,  so  as  not  to  over-work  or  over-heat  thm,  will  do 
them  or  their  foals  very  little  harm,  but  foals  shoald  not 
partake  of  feverish  milk. 

Another  very  important  part  of  this  subject  is  the 
age  of  the  horses  we  would  select  I  thbk  thisy  shonld 
invariably  be  young,  or  from  two  to  six  years  old,  and 
care  should  be  taken  to  ascertain  that  they  are  sound, 
and  good  workers.  Occasionally  older  horses  maj  be 
purchased ;  indeed  as  respects  ''  brood-mares"  it  will  be 
found  desirable ;  and  as  I  have  before  said,  they  are 
generally  best  obtained  at  farm  sales ;  and  in  sudi  case  a 
good  mare  must  not  be  missed  because  she  is  a  year  or 
two  beyond  our  prescribed  limit  as  to  age.  It  is  but 
seldom  that  really  good  and  valuable  cart-mares  for 
breeding  purposes  are  exposed  for  sale  in  the  open  mar- 
ket or  Sat,  Every  farmer  has  his  pet  mare.  I  would 
on  this  point  also  suggest  that  it  is  always  desirable  to 
have  at  least  one  horse  on  the  farm  qualified  for  riding 
or  driving,  or  as  an  occasional  plough-horse :  tbM 
might  oonstitute  an  extra  horse  for  any  emergoicy. 


HORSE-TAMING. 


Hie  Boiton  (United  States)  Journal  has  the  following  article 
on  Mr.  Rarey's  system  of  bone-tamiog :— **  We  saw  Mr. 
Rarey  in  this  city  some  two  years  linoe,  and  had  a  long  and 
interesting  oooverution  with  him  in  regard  to  bis  peculiar 
mode  of  subduing  wild  and  vicious  horses.  Mr.  Ruey  is  a 
small  and  rather  spsre  man,  the  only  peculiarity  about  his 
person  being  a  very  keen  blue  eye.  Hit  method  of  managiDg 
a  vicious  animal  entirely  precluded  the  uie  of  force  or  fear, 
and  he  represented  that  his  power  was  obtained  solely  through 
certain  herbs  and  drugs,  first  subduing  the  desire  of  tho  horse 
to  injure  him,  snd  then  by  inspiring  the  besst  with  sffecUon 
and  confidence,  be  is  enabled  to  do  whatever  he  chooses  with 
him.  These  herbs  and  drags  are  perfectly  harmless,  and  as 
Sir  Richard  Airey  aays, '  there  is  nothing  in  the  trestment  bat 
whst  any  horseman  would  approve  of.'  Mr.  Rsrey  did  not 
communicate  bis  secret  to  ui,  but  we  have  no  doubt  hia  trest- 
ment is  substantially  the  same  as  thst  described  in  the  follow- 
ing extrsct,  which  has  been  floating  through  the  papers  of  this 
country  for  several  years :~ 

**  'The  horse-csstor  is  a  wart,  or  excrescence,  which  grows 
on  every  horse's  fore-legs,  and  generally  on  the  hind-legs.  It 
hss  a  peculisr  rsok,  musty  smell,  and  is  essily  pulled  off 
The  smmoniacsl  effluvia  of  the  hone  seems  peculiarly  to  con- 
centrate in  this  part,  and  its  very  strong  odour  has  a  great 
attraction  for  aU  animals,  especisUy  csnine,  and  the  horse 
itself. 

" '  The  oil  of  rhodium  possesses  peculiar  properties.  All 
animals  seem  to  cherish  a  fondneas  for  it,  and  it  exercises  a 
kind  of  subduing  influence  over  them. 

" '  For  the  oil  of  cummin  the  horse  hss  an  instinctive  passion 
^-both  sre  originsl  natives  of  Arabia,  and,  when  the  horse 
seents  the  odour,  he  ii  instinctively  drawn  towards  it. 

"  'The  directions  given  for  tsming  horses  are  aa  follows : 

**' Procure  some  horse-castor,  and  grste  it  fine.  Also  get 
some  oil  of  rhodium  and  oil  of  cummin,  and  keep  the  three 
separate  in  air-tight  bottles. 

" '  Rub  a  little  oil  of  cummin  upon  your  hand,  and  approach 
the  horse  in  the  field,  on  the  windward  aide,  to  that  be  can 


amell  theeummin.  The  horse  will  let  you  come  up  to  him  thca 
without  any  trouble.  Immediately  rub  your  hand  gently  on 
the  horfe'a  note,  getting  a  little  of  the  oil  on  it.  You  csa  ksd 
him  any  whsre.  Give  him  a  little  of  the  castor  on  a  pieee  of 
loaf  augar  or  potato. 

■  "  '  Pot  elf  bt  drops  of  oU  of  rhodium  mto  a  lady's  lilfer 
thimble.  Take  the  thimble  between  the  thumb  and  miMk 
finger,  stopping  the  mouth  of  the  thimble  to  prevent  the  oil 
ttma  running  out  whilst  yon  open  the  mouth  of  the  bone 
As  soon  as  you  have  opened  the  horse's  mouth,  tip  the  thi«bk 
over  upon  his  tongue,  and  he  is  your  servant.  He  will  foOsv 
you  like  a  pet  dog.  He  is  now  your  pupil  and  your  friead. 
You  can  tMch  him  anything,  only  be  kind  to  him— be  gcatk. 
Love  him,  and  he  wUi  love  you.  Feed  him  before  you  do 
yourself.  Shelter  him  well,  groom  him  yourself,  keep  bin 
clean,  and  at  night  always  give  him  s  good  bed,  at  leut  s  foot 
deep. 

" '  In  the  winter  season,  don't  let  your  horse  stsnd  stt  s 
long  time  in  the  cold  without  shelter  or  covering ;  for  tke 
horse  is  a  native  of  a  warm  dimate,  and  in  many  respeeto  kb 
constitution  is  as  tender  ss  a  man's. 

** '  If  you  want  to  teach  him  to  lie  down,  atand  on  his  kft 
side;  hsve  a  couple  of  leather  strsps  shout  six  fleet  keg; 
string  up  his  left  1^  with  one  of  them  round  his  neck;  stin 
the  other  end  of  it  over  his  shoulders ;  hold  it  in  your  hsad, 
and  when  you  are  ready,  teU  him  to  lie  down,  at  the  isas 
time  gently,  firmly,  snd  stesdily  pulling  on  the  strsp,  touch- 
ing him  lichtly  on  the  knee  with  a  switch.  The  hone  viU 
immedistdy  lie  down.  Do  this  a  few  timea,  and  yon  ess 
make  him  Ue  down  without  the  strap.' 

**  Mr.  Rarey  baa  aubdued  many  vicioua  hones  in  difmat 
psrts  of  the  country,  aceoonta  of  which  have  frequently  bees 
published.  Among  other  cases  waa  that  of  a  hone  ia 
Washin^n,  which  could  not  be  handled.  Under  Mr.  Raisy^ 
tuition,  m  an  hour  and  a  half  he  made  the  horse  so  geatf^ 
that  he  rode  it  down  the  open  atreet  without  a  bridk^  beatiBK 
a  drum  while  seated  on  his  bsck." 
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AGRICULTURAL    BUILDINGS. 


SiBy^-In  preparing  an  article  for  the  colnmni  of 
yoar  widelj-cironlated  Joamal,  one  feeli  ooniiderable 
delicacy  in  generally  adrocating  or  condemning  any 
particular  lyitem,  at  tlie  exceedingly  Tariable  cha- 
racter of  the  loil  and  climate  of  Great  Britain,  as  well 
^  the  general  contoar  of  the  country,  render  necessary 
a  great  Tariety  of  customs  and  systems  of  husbandry. 
But  there  are  certain  standard  axioms  in  agricultural 
economy,  as  well  as  in  erery  othenr  science,  applicable 
to  all  circumstances,  and  to  be  obsenred  under  every 
▼ariation  of  soil  or  climate.  Who,  for  instance,  would 
doubt  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  draining  wet  or 
retentiTe  soils,  whereTor  they  might  be  situated  T  But 
who  is  so  absurd  as  to  advocate  a  system  of  either  deep 
or  shallow  draining  as  being  applicable  to  erery  descrip- 
tion of  soil  ?  or  who  will  doubt  the  propriety  of  a  rota- 
tion of  crops  ?  Who  so  unwise  as  to  auTOcate  the  same 
h>tation  as  being  suitable  for  every  district  ?  The  places 
of  the  luxuriant  Wheat  and  mangold  crops,  upon  the 
calcareous  flinty  soils,  and  beneath  the  d^  climate  of 
the  East  of  England,  are  occupied  by  the  verdant  pas- 
tures, the  bulky  oat,  and  rich  alimenting  turnip  crops 
of  the  loamy  soils  and  humid  climate  of  the  West.  It 
is  from  being  impressed  with  such  feelings  as  these, 
that  I  feel  a  nicety  in  taking  up  the  question  of  Agricul- 
tural Buildings  in  your  widely-circulated  Journal ;  for, 
whilst  I  feel  convinced  that  all  will  agree  with  me  in 
stying  that  substantia],  ample,  and  commodious  pre- 
mises are  of  paramount  importance  to  agriculture,  I  am 
at  the  same  time  aware  that,  within  the  precincts  of  the 
circulation  of  your  Journal,  a  diversity  of  opinions  will 
be  found  as  to  the  amount  of  accommodation  requisite, 
and  the  best  method  of  arrangement.  The  long  and 
severe  cold  of  a  Scottish  winter  renders  it  imperatively 
necessary  that  more  ample  and  comfortable  accommo- 
dation be  there  provided  for  the  stock,  than  may  suffice 
in  the  more  mild  and  hospitable  climate  of  the  South. 
If  I  were  to  assert  that  this  important  attribute  to  suc- 
cessful farming  is  overlooked  by  all  landlords,  or 
neglected  in  every  part  of  the  country,  I  should  be 
making  an  unwarrantable  assertion ;  but  if  I  say  that 
few  landlords  attach  to  it  that  importance  which  it  de- 
mands, and  that  the  great  mass  of  agricultural  buildhigs 
throughout  the  country  are  in  an  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition, I  feel  that  I  am  making  no  rash  assertion  or 
uncharitable  remark. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  upon  the  present  occa- 
sioo,  to  enter  into  the  minutiae  connected  wiih 
the  erection  or  arranging  of  farm,  bull  dings;  but 
merely  to  throw  out  a  few  promiscuous  remarks 
bearing  upon  the  subject  generally,  and  to  press  the  im- 
portance of  a  much  greater  attention  being  paid  to 
Agricultural  Buildings,  than  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  they  have  hitherto  recdved.  Next  to  long 
leases  (and  the  one  is  almost  a  certain  concomitant  of 
the  other),  there  is  nothing  more  calculated  to  aid  in 
promoting  good  husbandry  than  ample  farm  buildings. 
It  is  very  possible  that  bad  farming  may  be  fonnd  where 
.  aneh  premises  exist,  but  good  and  successful  farmmg 
can  never  be  carried  on  with  scanty  and  dilapidated 
boildhigs.  Where  the  necessary  shelter  and  warmth 
for  stock  are  wanting,  much  of  that  nutriment  which 
should  tend  to  improve  the  animal  is  spent  in  maintain- 
ing that  necessary  degree  of  warmth  which  a  comfortable 
lodging  should  supply,  and  the  inroads  of  disease  and 
death  become  more  frequent ;  and,  with  insufficient 
accommodation,  much  loss  and  inconvenience  if  gui- 


talned.  Implements  must  remain  unprotected  from  the 
weather,  a  due  regard  to  manure  is  often  proven  ted,  and 
even  a  full  development  of  the  resources  of  the  farm  is 
often  rendered  utterly  impossible,  or  when  the  arrange- 
ment is  inconvenient,  much  loss  of  time  and  additional 
expense  in  labour  is  involved.  It  has  been  computed 
that  to  have  the  steading  conveniently  placed  with  re- 
gard to  the  land,  •will  upon  a  farm  of  considerable 
extent  increase  its  value  from  one  to  five  shillings  per 
acre,  and  that  an  ample  and  convenient  arrangement  of 
the  buildings  will  diminish  the  amount  of  labour  and 
loss,  &c.,  upon  a  similar  farm  to  the  amount  of  from 
;^50  to  £100  per  annum.  Theory  at  once  points  to  the 
centre  of  the  farm  as  the  best  site  for  the  steading ;  but 
here,  as  in  many  other  instances,  principles  must  often 
give  way  to  circumstances,  and  proximity  to  a  good 
road,  an  ample  supply  of  water  for  general  use,  or  its 
acquirement  as  a  motive  power,  are  considerations  to 
whloh  proper  weight  ought  to  be  attached  in  selecting  a 
site  for  a  farm  steading.  When  the  buildings  are  placed 
at  an  extremity  of  the  farm,  the  expense  of  Ubour 
must  then  be  raised  to  a  maximum,  and  much  loss  and 
inconvenience  experienced  ;  the  farthest  fields  are  gene- 
rally neglected  for  want  of  manure  and  thehr  due  amount 
of  cultivation,  and  to  erect  off-premises  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  distant  fields  is  a  very  slight  mitigation  of  the 
evil,  if  indeed  any  at  all ;  it  is  only  incurring  additional 
expense  in  erecting  and  maintaining  extra  premises,  and 
after  all  attended  with  many  inconveniences.  Mis- 
placed farm  buildings  are  very  frequently  to  be  met 
with  in  several  of  the  eastem^counties  of  Bngland;  and, 
although  I  am  not  at  a  loss  to  assign  reasons  for  the 
neglectof  this  important  point,  still  I  see  no  real  cause  why 
more  active  and  energetic  measures  should  not  betaken  to 
remedy  an  evil  so  prejudicial  to  successful  agriculture* 
One  would  have  naturally  supposed  that  in  a  level 
country,  intersected  b  j  excellent  roads,  there  could  ex- 
ist no  pretext  for  misplacing  farm-steadings,  and  that 
they  would  be  found  planted  down  with  almost  mathe- 
matical accuracy.  Quite  the  reverse,  however,  is  more 
frequently  found  to  be  the  case;  and  I  believe  the  origin, 
as  well  as  the  continued  existence  of  the  evil  in  the 
counties  just  mentioned,  is  to  be  traced  to  some  or  all  of 
the  following  sources,  viz. ;  small  parishes,  glebe  lands, 
charitable  bequests,  copyhold  tenure,  commons,  yearly 
tenancy,  and  an  indifference  on  the  part  of  landlords. 
It  may  be  thought  that  some  of  these  can  in  no  way  in- 
terfere with  farm-buildings.  I  consider  however  that 
all,  more  or  less,  have  had,  and  still  do  exert,  a  baneful 
inflnenoe,  both  with  regard  to  the  choice  of  a  situation 
and  the  provision  of  commodious  and  ample  arrange- 
ments. By  the  intersection  and  cutting  in  of  glebe 
lands,  some  farms  are  so  detached  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  point  out  a  central  situation ;  and  so  much 
negotiation  is  required  with  the  lord  bishop,  the  rector, 
and  attorney,  that  few  are  bold  enough  to  encounter  the 
troubles  involved  in  an  exchange  of  their  lands.  Com- 
mons, too,  whether  as  common  or  divided,  produce  the 
same  injurious  effects ;  and  where  parishes  are  gmall^ 
glebe  lands,  commons,  and  small  patches  are  eenerally 
found  more  numerous.  Lands  belonging  to  (writable 
bequests  also,  being  generally  inalienable,  have  a  lik« 
prejudicial  tendency  to  mar  ihe  compactneM  of  fiarms, 
and  to  preserve  l^e  boundaries  of  fields  upon  which  they, 
in  common  with  glebe  lands,  &c.,  abut  in  that  crooked, 
irregular,  and  unworkable  state,  so  fashionable  in  the 
days  of  our  forefathers,  and  for  whose  wiidom  in  tiiii 
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respect  we  are  quite  at  a  Iom  to  aceonnt.  The  serioni 
annoyance  and  interrnptioni  to  the  managing  and  im- 
proving of  landed  property  from  copyholds,  manifests 
itself  in  a  rariety  of  ways,  well  known  to  manyby  dear- 
bought  experience ;  but  we  look  forward  to  almost  an 
entire  abrogation  of  this  evil  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  Enfranchisement  Act. 

Then  comes  yearly  tenancy  exerting  the  same  eril 
tendency  upon  the  melioration  of  ftirm-buildings  that  it 
does  upon  every  other  agricultural  improvement.  Its 
uncertainty  encourages  a  system  of  patching ;  It  renders 
it  necessary  for  the  landlord  to  undertake  the  onui  of 
keeping  the  premises  in  repair  himself,  so  that  there  is 
a  constant  patching-up,  always  doitfg,  yet  never  done. 
With  some  tenants  a  carelessness  gradually  steals  on, 
whilst  others  will  hare  temporary  conveniences,  if  they 
should  be  at  the  first  expense  themseltes,  and  for  some 
part  at  least  they  look  forward  to  being  paid  by  valua* 
Uon  by  the  In-coming  tenant ;  and  to  such  an  extent 
has  this  got  in  some  instances,  that  it  is  difficult  to  know 
what  part  of  the  premises  bislong  to  the  landlord,  and 
what  is  claimed  by  the  tenant.  But  in  those  parts  of 
the  country  where  long  leases  have  been  a  long-esta- 
blished system,  repairs  are  generally  thrown  upon  th6 
tenant,  and  this  item,  duly  taken  hito  consideration  by 
him  iti  offering  for  the  farm ;  but  of  course  he  does  not 
accept  of  the  premises  hi  that  faisuffident  and  dilapidated 
state  which  satisfies  the  yea rlv  tenant.  No ;  before  mak- 
ing his  bargain  he  thoroughly  examines  their  condition, 
stipulates  what  he  considers  necessary  to  be  done,  gets 
everything  put  in  good  and  substantial  condition,  agrees 
to  tnaintaln  them  so  during  his  tenancy,  and  to  leaTe 
them  habitable  and  tenantable  at  the  expify  of  the  lease, 
under  a  penalty  for  non-fulfilment.  Thus  new  buildings 
are  erected  by  the  landlord^  and  kept  in  repair  by  the 
tenant,  who,  being  always  on  the  spot,  and  using  them, 
is  certainly,  under  a  proper  agreement,  the  most  suitable 
party  to  be  entrusted  with  this  duty.  Indifference  on 
the  part  of  landlords  has  also  in  many  instances  proved 
a  great  barrier  to  efficiency  in  Agricultural  Buildings.  It 
must,  however,  be  gratifying  to  all  interested  &.  the 
prosperity  of  agriculture  to  observe  theUvely  interes' 
which  the  iiobilily  and  landlords  of  England  are  now 
evincing  in  the  cause,  and  under  their  patronage  I  feel 
convinced  that  nothing  requisite  to  promote  her  pro- 
gress will  be  overlooked ;  landlords  will  no  longer  look 
upon  money  properly  applied  in  erecting  ample  and 
substantial  farm-buildings  as  being  thrown  away,  nor 
consider  it  any  economy  to  withhold  from  their  tenants 
ahy  accommodation  requisite  for  the  proper  cultivation 
of  their  lands,  nor  request  their  tenants  to  erect  at  their 
own  expense  a  temporary  and  beggarly-looking  faggot- 
shed,  which  at  the  best  can  only  afford  half  shelter  to  the 
starving  kine.  No :  landlords  are  now  awake  to  the 
faet,  that,  to  carry  out  successful  farming,  warm,  well* 
yentilated,  and  ample  accommodation  for  the  stock  mast 
bi  provided ;  that  upon  occupations  of  ordinary  extent 
machinery  must  be  fitted  up,  and  steam  or  water-power 
applied  to  perform  with  economy  and  expedition  the 
vinous  operations  to  which  it  is  applicable. 

And,  finally,  let  us  not  forget  the  condition  of  the 
labourer,  setting  out  perhaps  upon  a  journey  Of  some 
two  miles  before  reachmg  the  scene  of  his  labours,  and 
after  being  heated  to  perspiration,  or  wetted  by  the 
drizzling  rain,  he  sits  down  in  a  cold  out-house,  or 
uhder  the  shade  of  an  aged  tree,  to  partake  Of  his  cold 
and  scanty  fare ;  tired  and  weary  with  the  labours  of  the 
day,  he  again  sets  <\ut  upon  his  homeward  journey. 
This  must  produce  its  effects  somewhere.  A  full  day's 
wdrk  cannot  be  got ;  and  premature  old  age  must  soon 
cbnsign  him  to  some  union  workhouse.  But  the  remedy 
is  obvious.  Erect  cottages,  at  least  for  the  horsemen 
and  stockmen,  at  some  convenient  distance  from  the 


steading,  where  the  labourer  will  be  at  all  times  nesr  to, 
and  ready  for,  his  work,  and  sit  down  to  his  meals  with 
comfort  by  his  own  fireside.  He  will  be  free  from  the 
contaminating  influences  of  a  village  population,  sad 
tiie  corrupting  effects  of  the  alehouse. 

Such,  Mr.  Editor,  are  a  few  of  the  ideas  which  have 
suggested  themselves  to  me  upon  the  subject  of  Agri- 
cultural Buildings.  Some  of  the  evils  I  hate  mentioned 
may  be  unknown  in  some  parts  of  tiie  country,  bat  moit 
of  them  will  be  found  to  exist  more  or  less  in  slmoit 
every  district.  A  proper  description  of  skill  has  yet 
scarcely  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subiecL  The 
"  old  estate  carpenter,"  and  the  majority  of  farmeri, 
have  as  yet  litUe  idea  of  arranging  a  farmery  contisteM 
with  the  requirements  of  modem  machinery,  and  the 
principles  of  Improved  husbandir.  In  most  parts  of 
England  they  stiU  adhere  to  the  old  system  of  erecting  a 
great  bam  in  the  centre,  with  a  few  sheds  and  lesn-tooi 
huddled  around ;  whereas  thd  architect  who,  under  the 
encouragement  of  some  nobleman,  has  brought  to  betr 
his  scientific  skill  upon  this  subject,  has  generally  gone 
to  such  expense  with  useless  and  ornamental  fandei, 
that  a  poor  rate  of  interest  can  only  be  bbtained  for  the 
outlay ;  and  for  this  reason  the  man  of  calculation  at 
onoe  sets  it  aside  as  impractical.  Nothing  ornamental 
is  required,  but  everything  that  tends  to  good  arrange- 
ment and  substantiality  ;  and  this  being  kept  in  view,  aa 
outlay  on  agricultural  buildings  becomes  a  profitable  hi- 
Testment.*  There  can  be  no  reason  why  the  establiih- 
ments  in  which  are  manufactured  the  staple  commoditiei 
upon  which  the  millions  of  Great  Britain  are  fed  should 
not  be  conducted  and  arranged  in  that  same  orderly  and 
systematic  style  which  characterises  the  manufacture  of 
the  fabrics  with  which  they  are  clothed.  The  subject 
well  deserves  attention.  Agriculture,  aa  the  sinew  aUd 
backbone  of  British  industry,  requires  the  removsl  of 
every  impediment  calculated  to  mar  her  progress ;  pod, 
looking  to  the  British  legislature,  she  requests  their  in- 
terference, by  affording  every  facility  to  the  exchange  of 
lands,  and  the  straightening  and  adjusting  of  boundaria 
between  adjoining  proprietora,  by  rendering  it  oompol- 
sory  upon  the  one  on  demand  of  the  other,  upon  fair  and 
equitable  terms.  The  introduction  of  steam  ploughing. 
and  other  modem  implements,  must  ere  long  demand 
this  alteration,  for  it  is  utterly  inconsistent  to  suppoae 
that  the  whims  and  crotchets  originating,  and  perbapi 
necessary,  during  the  dark  ages  of  feudalism  should  itiU 
be  allowed  to  exbt,  to  impede  the  progress  of  enlightened 
civilisation.  Yours,  &c., 

Wm.  Arnott. 

Melton,  Woodbridff€,  16M  Feb.,  1858. 


THE    GREAT   OWNERS  OF  THE  SOIL 
IN  IRELAND. 

Sib,— I  have  understood  from  the  highest  authority  that 
Ireland,  take  it  all  in  all,  is  the  finest  oountoy  for  land  aodw 
the  aun,  but  it  has  been  gieatiy  neglected  in  the  cnltiTstioii 
of  it  Let  the  o#ners  of  the  Und  in  Ireland  give  the  culti- 
vators of  it  a  tenant-right,  atiat  justice,  for  money  laid  oat  la 
unexbauated  improvementa  upon  their  farma,  and  then  it  trosld 
tempt  a  vaat  number  of  firat  daas  farmers  from  England  esd 
Scotland  to  cultivate  well  the  ill-naed  Irbb  sofl.  sad  vonld 
soon  cause  the  4,000,000  seres  of  wsste  improvable  lead  in 
Ireland  to  be  brought  into  a  high  atate  of  eiiltivatioQi  wUeh 
would  be  a  fine  example  to  all  the  world,  there  being  in  Ireland 
2,380,000  seies  of  boge,  all  dnuaable^  all  improvable. 

Bamubl  Abnsbt. 

MiU  Field,  Peterborough,  Feb,  24, 1868. 


*  The  beat  modela  of  agricultural  buildings  to  which  we  can 
refer  are  to  be  found  in  Lineolnahire,  and  the  more  noxthem 
counties  of  England,  and  kenerally  throughout  the  best  agri- 
cultural districts  in  Scotland. 
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TO  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  ROYAL 
AGRICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

Gbntlkmbn, — ^We^  the  undenii^ed  exhibitors  of  itetm- 
ploaghi  at  Silitbinry,  ire  of  opinion  that  the  trial  of  thoae 
mac&nes  at  that  meeting  waa  of  an  nniatiifiaetory  character, 
and  Bot  auch  as  waa  calculated  to  develope  their  merits,  bat 
rather,  by  patting  them  into  exceptional  citeunutances,  to 
injure  thcnn  in  the  ejea  of  the  pablic,  and  was  not  consistent 
with  the  importance  of  the  subject,  or  a  fair  return  for  the 
large  outlaj  inemrred  by  us  In  exhibiting  them  there. 

As  the  third  offer  of  the  Society's  premium  has  again  bronght 
the  sabjeet  under  our  notice,  and  as  we  cannot  but  think  that 
the  with^wal  of  those  sehemea  at  present  most  promineotly 
before  the  pablic  from  competition  woold  be  pr^didal  to  the 
progress  of  the  in?ention,  and  would  greatly  detraet  from  the 
interest  of  the  Society's  mesiiBg  at  Chester,  we  would  reapeet- 
lolly  request  that  the  Council  would  consider  whether  such 
terms  and  conditions  of  trial  could  be  arranged  and  published 
previous  to  the  day  of  entry  as  would  enable  those  intending 
to  exhibit  to  judge  of  the  advisability  of  their  incurring  the 
heavy  expenses  necessary  to  such  a  competition. 

As  we  observe  that  the  judges,  in  thdr  report  of  the  trial  at 
BaKsbnry,  express  the  opinion  that  "  the  wording  of  the  pre- 
mium can  never  justify  a  judge  in  giving  a  priae  whilst  a 
plough  is  used,"  it  is,  we  think,  essential  that  it  should  be 
dearly  atated  whether  any  or  all  thoae  plans  which  we  repre- 
aent  are  excluded  by  the  wording  of  the  offsr  of  the  premittm 
from  competition. 

We  would  also  suggest  that  to  ensure  such  a  trial  of  these 
machines  as  the  importance  of  the  subject  deserves,  a  much 
longer  time  is  nccesssry  than  can  be  given  during  the  show 
week  by  iudges  who  have  a  great  many  other  duties  to  attend 
to,  and  that  it  would  be  of  great  importance  that  the  judgea 
of  this  department  should  have  their  whole  timO  at  their  dis- 
posal for  this  sab^t,  as  no  fair  compirison  with  honte  labour 
can  be  instituted  except  by  lengthened  trial. 

The  length  of  time  that  elapsea  before  ih0  publieatioB  of 
the  judge's  report  and  the  adjudication  of  the  prise  alao  eztr- 
daes  a  verypNJudicial  effect  on  the  business  to  he  done  at  tha 
meeting.  So  much  ao^  that,  in  our  opinion,  a  machine  known 
not  to  be  competing  for  the  premium,  stands  a  better  chance 
of  obtaining  orders  on  its  own  merits  than  one  upon  which  a 
report  is  expected  in  a  few  months,  and  for  which  the  public 
are  likely  to  wait. 

As,  in  the  opinion  of  the  editor  of  yonr  report  on  Salisbury 
meetmg,  no  adjudication  need  necessarily  take  place  for  some 
yeara  to  come,  we  woold  aubmit  that  there  is  not  much  in- 
ducement held  out  to  ua  at  present  to  compete  at  the  next 
meeting. 

If  the  Society  would  ooodude  not  to  ofbr  (he  ipriae,  but  to 
expend  a  portion  of  the  sum  offered  in  a  carefhl  investigatum 
of  the  individual  merits  of  each  machine,  to  he  published  in  a 
report  previous  to  the  meeting,  we  should  hail  such  a  result 
with  pleasure  1  but  failing  this,  we  would  very  respectfully 
request; 

1st.  That  an  explanation  be  given  of  the  wording  of  the 
prise. 

2od.  That  arrangements  be  made  for  an  extended  and  care- 
ful trial,  and  an  immediate  publication  of  the  report  of  the 
judges. 

8rd.  That  the  adjudication  of  the  priae  should  be  flxad  to 
take  place,  if  possible,  at  a  special  eoundl  meeting  during  the 
week  of  the  show^  or  at  lateat  at  the  meeung  ol  the  eoundl  in 
August, 

CoLLiNSON  Hall»  Skm.,  Priucesgate, 

Navestocky  Eisex. 
John  Fowlbk,  Jun.,  28,  Comhill,  London. 
Charlbb  Bcrrbll,  Thetford. 
John  A.  Williams,  Baydon. 


INFLUENCE  OF  EDUCATION  UPON  THfi 

CULTIVATION  OF  THE  SOIL. 

Sir,— What  sculpture  is  to  a  block  ot  marble,  education 
is  to  the  human  mind ;  the  figure  lies  hidden  in  the  stone,  and 
th«  sculptor  finds  it :  oUt  of  the  rough  stone  he  cuts  a  hand- 
aome  figure.  Bducation  to  the  British  fhrmer  is  k  gieat 
■ooomplishment,  uaefol,  profitable^  and  oxnameatal;  it  teaches 


him  how  to  calculate  and  to  think  for  himadf  how  he  u  to  get 
his  land  the  best  cultivated  at  the  least  expense,  and  to  know 
the  value  of  labour  upon  a  farm ;  nay,  what  ought  to  be  per- 
formed by  a  certain  number  of  men,  horses,  and  oxen,  m  a 
given  time.  The  more  you  educate  the  hrmtn  the  better  the 
Boil  in  England  will  be  cultivated.  Education  leads  a  farmer 
to  make  hot  land  colder,  cold  land  hotter,  light  land  a^iffer, 
and  stiff  land  lighter :  as  in  the  Lincolnshire  peat  or  fen  land, 
fbr  insUnce,  where  they  mix  the  peat  with  daj,  to  make  the 
peat  stiffer.  Education  has  brought  forward  all  the  new  agri- 
cultural machinery,  which  has  struck  every  enlightened  fhrmer 
with  admiratioB,  and  tfsiaaemeot  to  think  what  win  foUow. 
Half  a  ceBtory  hade  a  vaat  number  of  Ivmers  required  more 
eultivatkm  than  their  ill-farmed  lands,  many  of  whieh  grew 
more  weeda  than  com;  nay«  their  land  waa  half  plemghedA 
half  manured,  and  half  deaned  in  the  weeding  season.  A  nig- 
gard in  labour  is  always  a  bad  farmer.  For  the  want  of  educa- 
tion agricultural  diemistry  is  so  little  known  amongst  farmers, 
that  many  are  greatly  imposed  upon  by  addterated  artlflcial 
manures.  A  more  exteniive  acquaintance  with  the  valutble 
articles  whidi  ao  frequently  appear  in  the  leading  agriculturd 
journals  would  enable  every  farmer  to  combine  '' sdence  with 
praetioe.'' 
MiU  Field,  Pfterbonmgh,  F9k.  8.  Saul.  Arnbbt. 


OXFORD  FARMERS'  CLUB. 

The  Monthly  Meetteg  of  thia  Club  waa  heU  on  WedMadi^, 
March  10,  in  the  Committee  Boom  at  the  Star  Hold,  whoR 
about  fifty  membera  were  present 

The  President  (Mr.  W.  Thomson,  of  Cdham)  occupied  the 
chair,  and  was  assisted  by  the  Yiee-Preaident  CBir.  James 
Walker),  of  Begbroke  Hill. 

DRILL  0.  BROADCAST. 

Mr.  Jambs  Wiluams,  of  Northconrt,  ezpieaaed  hia  r«gret 
that  he  should  have  disappointed  the  members  in  not  bringing 
forward  his  subject  at  the  last  meeting,  but  at  that  time  he 
was  confined  to  the  house,  and  could  not  attend ;  he  thought, 
therefore,  that  the  best  apology  be  could  make  wu  to  intro- 
duce it  at  this  meeting.  His  attention  had  been  drawn  to  the 
subject  of  depodting  the  seed  of  com  crops  in  the  land  in  con- 
sequence of  an  artide  in  the  Marh-UoM  Bapreu,  in  whieh  the 
writer  eondemned  the  drill  systesa,  and  advocated  aowing 
broadcut.  He  (Mr.  Williams)  had  used  the  drill  for  many 
years,  and  waa  satisfied  that  it  wss  the  beat  mods  of  de- 
pouting  the  seed-corn  in  the  hud;  but,  aa  othera  might  diffsr 
with  hmi  upon  that  pdnt,  he  waa  desiroua  of  elidting  the 
opinion  of  this  Club  upon  it.  Mr.  Williama  then  noticed  the 
difference  between  the  cored  and  the  leguminous  crops,  and 
showed  the  andogy  which  exists  between  the  animd  and 
vegetable  creation.  He  then  traced  the  history  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil,  and  the  modes  adopted  for  depouting  the  seed 
in  the  land,  from  the  time  of  the  Goths  down  to  the  period  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  who  Idd  the  foundation  of  a  different  state 
of  things,  and  when  artifidd  grasses  and  tumipe  were  intro- 
duced. He  then  noticed  the  system  introduced  by  Jethio 
TuU,  and  the  anooess  which  had  attended  it.  Mr.  WaUama 
then  entered  into  a  variety  of  details  explanatory  of  the  modea 
of  aowing  broadcast,  drillmg,  and  dibbling,  and  said  that  be 
could  come  to  no  other  condusion  than  "That,  aa  a  geoerd 
rule,  the  best  inode  of  depositing  the  seed  of  com  crops  in  the 
land  was  by  the  use  of  the  Suffolk  drill,"  which  he  moved  aa 
a  resolution.. 

Mr.  John  Pricb,  of  Glympton,  seeondod  the  readution. 

Mr.  Wing  ooneurred  with  the  readittion,  with  some  quali- 


Mr.  Watson  spoke  in  favour  of  the  driU  aystaaL 

Mr,  J.  P.  FiBLD  agreed,  on  the  whole,  with  Mr.  Williama, 
but  eonddered  that  in  hilly  distrieto  the  drill  oould  not  be 
appUed,  and  that  dibbling  by  Newberry 'a  drill«avary  vduaUs 
implement,  was  preferably  *  •    u    «.    j  *  *u 

Mr.  MiDDLBTON  preferred  beana  pt  m  by  hand  to  the 
drill,  and  sdd  thal^  aa  a  generd  prindple,  the  Suffolk  driU  waa 
the  best,  but  not  as  a  unlversd  one. 

Mr.  CoGOiNS  spoke  in  favour  of  the  drill  over  broadcast. 

After  a  few  remarks  from  Mr.  Osbom  and  the  President 

Mr.  Williams  replied  upon  the  whole  questioDi  and  his 
readution  waa  then  carried  unanimoudy, 

^  discuadon  occupied  some  hours 
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PATENTS    TAKEN    OUT    FOR    THE    APPUCATION    OF    TOWN    SEWAGE. 


In  a  recent  number  of  oor  Jonrnal  appeared  a 
resumi  of  the  patents  which  have  been  taken 
oat,  from  the  earliest  period  up  to  the  present 
time,  under  the  head  of  Drain  Tiles  and  Pipes."  We 
now  propose  to  give  a  similar  r«#«m^  of  patents  relating 
to  manures.  For  the  present,  we  shall  select  for  notice 
those  only  which  hare  special  reference  to  town  sewage 
end  thejCBcal  matter  of  our  town  population,  their 
deodorization,  and  utilization  as  manures  availahle 
for  agricultural  purposes.  And  this  narrowing  of  the 
subject — leaving  the  consideration  of  other  manures  to 
a  future  article— we  are  the  more  inclined  to  follow,  as 
our  remarks  will  be  usefully  introductory  to,  or  elucida- 
tive of  a  review  of  two  oflicial  reports  which  have  been 
recently  presented  to  Parliament  bearing  closely  on  the 
question  of  the  disposal  of  our  town  sewage.  This  re- 
view may  be  comprised  in  one  or  two  artides  which  we 
hope  shortly  to  present  to  our  readers. 

To  proceed  with  the  immediate  subject  of  our  present 
paper,  we  find  that  the  first  patent  having  direct  re- 
ference to  town  sewage  was  granted  to  Lewis  James 
Armand  Estienne,  Jan.  9th,  1803,  for  converting 
«  human  excrement  into  a  powder  divested  of  all  smell, 
preserving  at  the  same  time  all  its  fertilizing  pro- 
perties." This  was  effected  by  gathering  It  into  tanks, 
and  allowing  the  liquid  matter  to  be  drawn  off.  The 
solid  matter  thus  obtained  was  next  dried  in  the  sun, 
either  mixed  or  unmixed  with  lime.  It  was  next  stowed 
away  in  heaps  under  a  shed  till  it  attained  a  tempera- 
ture of  212  deg.  Fahrenheit;  it  was  finally  crushed 
into  a  powder,  which  went  into  small  compass.  [No. 
2^70,  price  7d.]* 

The  next  patent,  in  chronological  order,  was  granted 
to  Joseph  Hehr  Jerome  Poitevio,  July  17th,  1835,  <*  for 
preparhig  a  powder  which  is  applicable  to  the  pur- 
poses of  disinfecting  night-soil  and  certain  other 
matters,  and  Ikcilitating  the  producing  of  manure." 
This  powder  he  obtaiued  by  calcining,  when  properly 
dry,  mud  of  rivers  or  pondd,  which  contained  animal 
or  vegetable  matter,  capable  of  producing  carbon  by 
calcination.  Where  earths  did  not  of  themselves  con- 
tain these  matters,  they  were  added  previously  to  cal- 
cination. 

On  Aug.  10th,  1842,  a  patent  was  granted  to  Bomhiic 
Frick  Albert,  for  a  "manuring  powder."  This  was 
obtained  by  mixing  in  certain  proportions  a  number  of 
substances  together,  as  the  ammoniacal  liquor  from  gas 
works,  the  spent  urical  liquor  in  the  scouring  of  woollen 
cloths,  all  sorts  of  animal  refuse,  cotton  waste  im- 
pregnated with  oil,  and,  in  fact,  the  refuse  of  nearly  all 
our  manufacturing  or  chemical  processes.  [9,442,  4d.] 

June  28rd,  1845,  is  the  date  of  a  patent  granted  to 
Michel  Antoine  Berlin  Burin  der  Buisson,  for  new  and 
improved  methods  for  the  distillation  of  bituminous 
scbistus  and  other  bituminous  substances :  the  mixhig 
of  some  of  the  products  of  distillation  with  the  residual 
ash  in  the  retort,  yielding  a  manure,  the  azote  in  which, 
the  patentee  stated,  was  considerably  increased  by 
allowing  it  to  absorb  fresh  or  coagulated  blood,  or  any 
other  soft  animal  matter,  such  as  night-soil  or  brain, 
or  liquid,  such  as  urine.     [10,726,  l^d.] 

William  Higgs,  April  28th,  1846,  obtained  a  patent 
for  constructing  tanks  or  reservoirs  for  collecting  town 
sewage,  and  for  solidifying  and  drying  the  solid  matters 

*  The  suBber  and  pric«  within  brackets  n?e  the  No.  of  the 
patent  taditoeott. 


therein  contained.  The  patent  also  included  bnlldings 
to  be  erected  over  these  tanks,  in  which  the  gases 
evolved  from  the  sewage  were  collected,  and  treated  with 
chemical  agents — the  tslts  resulting  from  which  crys- 
tallized or  rested  on  spars  or  bars  peculiarly  arranged. 
Machinery  and  apparatus  were  also  sectu^  to  the 
patentee  for  distributing  and  depositing  chemical  agents 
over  the  mass  of  sewage  in  the  tanks.  A  fourth  claim 
was  for  chemical  agents  for  precipitating  the  solid  mat- 
ter in  the  sewage,  and  for  absorbing  and  combining 
with  the  ga^es  evolved  from  it,  and  with  the  solid 
matters  precipitated.  The  substance  used  by  the 
patentee  to  precipitate  the  solid  matters  was  '*  hydrate 
of  lime,  commonly  called  slacked  lime;"  chlorine  gas 
being  used  by  preference,  to  condense  or  combine  the 
gases  evolved  from  the  sewage,  although  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  is  mentioned  by  the  patentee  as  also  useful  for 
this  purpose.     [11181,  lOd.] 

The  date  of  the  patent  granted  to  Edward  Brown  for 
<' disinfecting  foecal  substances,"  so  as  to  preserve  them 
in  order  to  be  manufactured  into  manures,  was  F^. 
20th,  1847.  The  substances  stated  to  be  employed  for 
this  purpose  are,  the  *'  sulphate  of  iron,  or  the  chlo- 
rides of  sodium  (sea  salt),  or  of  iron  and  manga- 
nese, or  the  nitrates,  sulphates,  and  chlorides  of  lead, 
copper,  zinc  and  tin,  or  pyroligneous  acid,  or  the 
pyrolignites  or  the  mother- waters  arising  from  the  manu* 
facture  of  any  of  the  before-enumerated  substances,  or 
coal  tar,  or  s^istous  and  bituminous  extracts."  The 
patentee  also  claimed  the  making  of  foecal  matters  into 
manures  by  mixing  them  with  an  **  absorbent  powder." 
This  was  made  by  incinerating  in  closed  vessels  "  coal 
or  wood  ashes,  and  earth,  or  street  or  road  sweepings, 
and  vegetable,  animal,  and  mineral  rubbish,  such  as 
sawdust,  bone  dust,  and  the  waste  matters  of  commerce, 
cotton  miUs,"  &c.     [11,687,  4d.] 

William  Bridges  Adams  and  Robert  Richardson 
obtained,  on  M.iy24th,  1847,  a  patent  for  constructuig 
at  railway  stations,  close  cisterns  of  slate,  dec,  into 
which  the  urine  vras  desigpied  to  drain,  and  for  using 
chemical  ingredients  to  absorb  the  volatile  alkali  and 
other  gases.     [11,715,  2s.  Id.] 

June  1st,  1848,  Is  the  date  of  the  patent  granted  to 
Jasper  Wheeler  Rogers,  for  improved  methods  with 
machinery  for  the  preparation  of  peat  as  a  fuel,  and 
in  combination  with  certain  substances  as  a  compost  or 
manure.  For  the  latter  purpose  the  peat-charcoal  was 
to  be  added  to  animal  excrement,  in  such  quantities  as 
to  absorb  the  aqueous  and  volatile  products^  and  to 
destroy  the  effluvium.     [12,169,  2s.  5d.] 

A  patent  was  granted  8eptemliier27th,  1849,  to  John 
Marriott  Blashfleld,  for  manufacturing  manure  from 
mud,  by  subjecting  it  to  artificial  heat,  treating  it  with 
an  acid,  and  embuing  it  with  other  fertilizing  matters, 
these  latter  consisting  of  quick-lime,  gypsum,  sulphate 
of  soda,  nitrate  of  soda,  or  potash,  dec,  dec,  these 
being  ground  to  powder  before  being  mixed  with  the 
mud.  Sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  were  employed. 
[12,790,  8d.] 

The  date  of  the  patent  granted  to  Louis  Napoleon 
Legras  was  November  30th,  1849.  The  claims  were 
very  numerous.  One  had  reference  to  the  construction 
of  water-closets,  in  which  the  solid  matter  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  liquid.  Another  claim  was  for  a  vast 
number  of  substances  to  be  used  for  disinfecting  foecal 
matters,  and  another  for  making  a  numure  *'  resembling 
guano  in  its  fertilizing  qualities."    This  consisting  of 
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''bestial  dung,  roAd-scrapings,  or  street-sweepings, 
marl,  foeeal  substances,  the  residuam  from  the  manu- 
facture of  schistus,  or  of  peat,  or  wood-charcoal  ground 
to  powder,  or  of  soot,  marine  salt,  saltpetre,  alumina, 
sulphate  of  zinc,  and  water,"  intimately  mixed  together, 
moulded  into  bricks,  and  dried ;  after  which  it  is  re- 
dnced  to  powder,  and  spread  upon  the  ground  when  it 
rains.    [12,869,  48.  8d.] 

A  patent  for  **  deodorizing  every  species  of  excre- 
tiye  fcBcal  matter  or  urine,  at  the  moment  when  it  falls 
from  the  body,"  was  granted,  June  4,  1850,  to  Paul 
D'Angely.  l*he  deodorizing  substance  employed  was 
composed  of  fresh  bark,  rue,  or  wild  mint,  sulphate  of 
iron,  and  pyrollgnite  of  iron.  The  foecal  matter  of  the 
deodorization  was  converted  into  manure  by  being  dried 
in  a  chamber  peculiarly  constructed,  and  reduced  to 
powder,  and  finally  mixed  with  **  dried  or  bomt  peat 
in  powder,  or  with  dried  beasts'  blood  also  in  powder." 
[13,0d7,  6d.] 

To  Thomas  Wicksteed,  on  Feb.  24, 1851,  a  patent 
was  granted  for  maDufacturing  '*  manure  from  sewage 
water."  This  he  effected  by  mixing  it  with  milk  of 
lime,  and  drying  the  precipitated  matter  by  centrifugal 
drying  machinery ;  by  which  the  whole,  or  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  moisture  was  driven  off,  and  the  manure 
remained  in  a  sUte  fit  for  transport."    [13,526,  9d.] 

OcL  16,  1851,  is  the  date  of  the  patent  granted  to 
Klchard  Dover  for  deodorizing  sewage  with  an  acid  or 
adds,  and  for  obtaining  certain  products  thereflrom. 
Amongst  other  substances,  hydrochloric  or  some  other 
mineral  acid,  iron  filings,  and  chloride  of  sodium,  are 
employed.  After  deodorization  the  sewage  is  filtered 
through  charcoal,  clay,  gypsum,  or  peat,  and  is  alone,  or 
together  with  the  following  material,  mixed  with  refuse 
animal  matters,  shale,  marl,  &c.,  to  form  '''other 
useful  manures  for  fertilizing  land."     [18,755,  5d.] 

Henry  Stotheit,  in  April  17,  1852,  obtained  a  patent 
for  applying  a  combination  of  materials  to  precipitate 
the  solid  parts  of  sewage  to  obtain  a  manure;  and  also 
for  converting  night-soil  into  charcoal,  to  be  used  as 
one  of  the  precipitatory  agents.  The  materials  pro- 
posed were  ''fresh-made  caustic  lime,  sulphate  of 
alumina,  sulphate  or  protoxide  of  zinc,  compound  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  charcoal,  obtained  by  distilling  the 
precipitated  matters  of  sewage  waters,  or  by  distilling 
night-soil,  creosote  oil  of  peat,  peat-mould,  tanner's 
spent  bark,  burnt  clay,  old  mortar,  or  mixtures  of 
such  matters  or  other  matters."    [14,073,  3d.] 

We  conclude  the  subject  by  giving  some  mention 
of  the  peculiarities  of  those  granted  under  the  Pa- 
tent Law  Amendment  Act  of  1852.  Under  this  act  the 
first  patent,  relating  to  town  sewage,  is  under  date  Oct. 
6th,  1852,  the  patentee  being  William  Armand  Gilvee, 
the  object  of  the  patent  a  deodorizing  powder,  and  the 
machinery  or  apparatus  employed  in  manufacturing 
the  same.  The  deodorizing  powder  is  stated  by  the 
patentee  to  be  prepared  by  the  "  combustion  of  the 
detritus  of  forests,  lignites,  vegetables,  marine  plants,  or 
any  ligneous  substance,  rags,  and  refuse  of  wool.''  The 
carbonized  matters  thus  prepared  are  reduced  to  pow- 
der, and  mixed  with  wool  shearings  in  certain  propor- 
tions. The  fcBcal  matter  is  converted  into  manure  by 
treating  them  with  "  decomposing  powder,  composed 
of  the  following  substances,  mixed  together  in  certain 
proportions:  molasses  o#  sugar  or  the  residuum  thereof, 
slacked  lime  reduced  to  powder,  sulphate  of  iron  or 
zinc,  and  clayish  magnesian  earth"  [No.  250,  price 
9Jd.] 

January  5th,  1853,  is  the  date  of  the  patent 
granted  to  William  Bardwell,  for  constntcting  build- 
ings, in  a  close  chamber,  on  the  basement  of  which 
a  filter-bed  is  to  be  placed;  in  this  chamber 
trays  or  shelves  are  suspended,  containing  sawdust  or 


other  matter  moistened  with  dilute  sulphuric  add. 
The  sewage-matter,  suspended  by  this  agency  from  the 
sewage-water,  is  to  be  mixed  with  other  matters,  suitable 
for  making  manures  [20,  8^.] 

Jacques  Francisque  Plnel  obtained  a  patent,  dated 
March  8, 1853,  for  deodorizing  sewage-water  by  adding, 
in  certain  manner  and  proportions,  sulphate  of  zinc, 
potass,  alum,  chloride  of  sodium,  and  sand.  The  solid 
matter  thus  obtained  is  again  to  be  mixed  with  waste 
tan,  pulverized  chloride  of  sodium,  niti>ate  of  potass, 
soot,  ashes,  slacked  lime,  and  muriate  of  ammonia  [581, 
2id]. 

On  March  15,  1853,  John  Thornton  Herapath  ob- 
tained a  patent  for  precipitating  the  phosphoric  acid 
and  ammonia  of  sewage,  in  a  comparatively  insoluble 
state,  by  adding  to  it  magnesia,  or  a  magnesian  com- 
pound. This  addition  is  to  be  made  at  or  about  the 
time  when  the  deodorization  of  the  sewage  is  effected, 
through  the  addition  of  some  chendcal  agent  which  will 
not  decompose  ammonia  or  its  salts;  but  which,  on  the 
contrary,  will  combine  with  or  absorb  hydro-sulphuric 
acid,  such  as  metallic  sulphates,  or  metallic  chlorides, 
or  vegetable  carbon  [643,  2id.] 

To  George  Edward  Doring  a  patent  was  granted, 
March  28, 1853,  for  "  applying  the  salts  and  matter 
produced  in  the  working  of  galvanic  batteries"— gene- 
rally treated  as  refuse,  and  thrown  away — for  disinfect- 
ing and  deodorizing  foecal  matters,  and  to  render  them 
available  as  manures  [740,  3^.] 

In  the  patent  dated  May  20, 1853,  muited  to  Thomas 
Isaac  Dimsdale,  a  claim  is  made  for  disinfecting  sewage 
and  absorbing  its  noxious  exhalations,  by  the  employ- 
ment of  '*  a  peculiar  kind  of  peat-earth  oontainbg  a 
salt  or  salts  of  Iron  or  oxide  of  iron."  Although  no  br- 
iber claim  is  made  specif  jing  the  peculiar  kind  of  peat- 
earth,  it  is  stated  in  the  specification  that  "  this  know- 
ledge of  peat  or  bog-earth  possessing  those  properties 
has  led  to  this  substsnce  being  very  generally  employed, 
particularly  in  Ireland,  where  it  is  a  common  practice  to 
use  peat  in  its  raw  state,  or  air-dried  peat  combined 
with  ashes  and  peat-charcoal,  to  mix  with  manures,  for 
the  purpose  of  fixing  ammonia  and  otber  volatile  gases 
which  are  evolved  from  them"  [1,252,  3|d.]. 

James  Alexander  Manning  on  November  29th,  1853, 
obtained  a  patent  for  **  defecating  and  separating  certain 
matters  from  sewage."  For  these  purposes  he  employed 
"animal  charcoal,  alum,  and  carbonste  of  soda  and 
gypsum."  With  the  sewage  precipitated  thus,  he  mixed 
'*  waste  charooal  or  carbonaceous  matter  of  various 
kinds,  kelp,  factory  waste,  common  salt,  or  the  refuse 
brine  derived  from  the  curing  of  provisions-^gypsum, 
or  phosphate  of  lime  and  horn- dust  riddlings.''  In 
these  operations  the  patentee  used  a  peculiar  form  of 
precipitating  vessel,  and  tanks  with  inclined  bottoms 
[2,780, 6|d.].  

A  patent  was  granted,  Dec  10, 1853,  to  Allan  Mac- 
pherson,  for  purifying  sewage  and  other  foscal  matters 
by  using  combinations  of  substances,  such  as  peats  of 
any  description,  whether  in  a  high-dried  natural 
state,  or  carbonized,  in  lumps  or  coarsely  granulated, 
or  finely  powdered.  Charcoal  prepared  from  sawdust 
or  refuse  wood  is  also  named ;  but  peat  charcoal  Is 
preferred  by  the  patentee.  A  claim  is  also  made  for 
arresting,  purifying,  and  deodorizing  noxious  gases  in 
sewers,  by  placing  in  chaml>ers  made  in  the  sewers,  per- 
forated trays  or  basket-work  trays,  with  a  mixture  of 
peat  charcoal.  Where  the  sewage  is  discharged  into  a 
river,  it  is  to  pass  through  a  barge,  placed  near  the 
mouth  of  the  sower,  and  provided  with  deodorizing 
materials  placed  on  gratings.  The  aqueous  portion 
passes  off  to  the  river  much  purified,  while  "  the  con- 
tents of  these  lighters  will  be  found  to  be  a  rich  and 
powerful  mannre"  [2,876,  4id.]. 
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1*0  Ro1>ert  Angas  Smith  and  Alexander  McDongall 
a  patent  was  granted,  Jan.  20, 1854,  for  improvements 
in  deodorizing  and  diBlnfectIng  sewage  by  employing, 
alone  or  together,  a  combination  of  magnesia  and  lime, 
with  sulphurous  acid  and  carbonic  acid,  "  either  in  an 
acid  or  alkaline  state"  [142,  3d.] 

The  date  of  the  (second,  third,  and  fonrth)  patents 
granted  to  thomas  Wicksteed,  is  January  26th,  1854. 
The  first  of  these  is  ibr  moulding  the  fertilized  matter 
of  precipitated  sewage  into  perforated  bricks  or 
blocks,  in  manner  similar  to  that  employed  in  ordinary 
brick-making — the  hollow  perforations  facilitating  the 
drying  of  the  bricl<s.  The  second  of  these  three 
patenra  refers  to  a  method  of  precipitating  the  for- 
tilizing  matter  of  sewage  by  mixing  it  with  lime  and 
finely- divided  cliarcoal :  the  two  substances  are  mixed 
in  water,  and  a  stream  of  it  is  made  to  flow  into  the 
sewage-water,  by  means  of  a  pump — another  pump 
supplying  the  sewage-water.  The  third  of  these  patents 
refers  to  the  construction  of  reservoirs  for  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  precipitate  from  sewage-water.  These  are 
arranged  so  as  to  cause  an  equal  flow  from  all  parts, 
with  the  exception  of  a  portion  at  the  bottom  which 
deceives  the  precipitated  matter.  The  velocity  is  regu- 
lated so  as  not  to  prevent  the  subsidence  of  the  prcci- 
Sitate.  The  water  is  thrown  off  the  precipitate  from 
le  bottom  of  the  reservoir  into  a  well  by  means  of  an 
endless  screw.  The  precipitate  is  raised  by  means  of 
an  elevator  or  Jacob's  ladder,  in  such  a  way  that  the 
precipitate  Is  raised  without  contact  with  the  super- 
natant liquid  [192,  3d. ;  193,  3d.;  194,  Is.  Id.] 

The  date  of  the  (second)  patent  cranted  to  John 
Thornton  Herapath  is  March' 17tb,  1854,  and  it  claims 
the  employment  of  coke  obtained  from  the  so-called 
Boghead  coal  or  Torbane-hill  mineral,  **  either  before 
or  after  the  aluminous  ingredients  of  the  coke  shall 
have  been  extracted  by  an  add  or  other  chemical." 
This  coke  to  be  used  either  ibr  drying  up  precipitated 
sewage,  or  using  a  stratum  of  it.  through  which  sewage, 
&c.,  is  allowed  to  paes  or  percolate  [638, 3d.] 

The  date  of  the  (second)  patent  granted  to  James 
Alexander  Afanniog  is  March  27th,  1864;  and  is  for 
<<  improvements  in  the  treatment  of  sewage."     The 


sewage  is  to  be  mixed  with  ihc  "soft  sladge*'  from  the 
alum  works :  the  contents  of  the  reservoir  are  to  be 
agitated,  and  during  agitation  powdered  caustic  or  nn- 
slacked  lime  and  animal  charcoal  are  to  be*  thrown  in. 
This  alum  "sludce**  is  the  deposit  during  the  first 
boiling  down  of  the  rough  liquor  obtained  from  ahun 
shales  in  the  manufacture  of  alum,  and  which  depodt 
consists  essentially  of  basic  and  other  sulphates  of  iioa 
and  alumina''  [709,  Sd.]. 

George  Anderson,  on  December  23rd,  1854,  obtained 
a  patent  for  purifying  sewers  from  noxious  exhalations; 
and  this  he  proposed  to  effect  by  nsing  a  pump,  Ian,  or 
other  exhausting  apparatus,  to  force  the  vapours  in  con- 
tact with  deodorising  materials.  The  materials  named  by 
the  patentee  are,  **  lime  as  used  in  the  gas  works,  peroxide 
of  iron  or  other  metallic  salts,  or  dilute  acids,  or  adds 
held  by  peat,  coke,  grravel,  charcoal,  sawdust,  or  other 
matter.' '  The  product  obtained  to  be  used  as  a  manure, 
or  applied  to  other  useful  purposes  [2,715,  3d.]. 

The  date  of  the  (third)  patent  granted  to  James  Alex- 
der  Manning  is  August  7,  1855,  and  is  for  the  employ- 
ment of  "  alum  slate,  alum  shale,  alum  schist,  alom 
ore,  and  other  aluminous  minerals  and  earths,  as  a 
precipitatory  and  clarifying  agent  for  deansfog  sewi^ 
matters.  The  method  to  be  employed  in  preparing  the 
shales  is  described.  In  addition  to  this  alum  liquor, 
powdered  lime  and  charcoal  are  employed.  The  sew- 
age is  stated  to  be  greatly  improved  in  value  fbr  agri- 
cultural purposes  by  the  addition  of  the  alum  shales.** 
[1,786,  3d.] 

Having  thus  reviewed  very  briefly,  the  variooa 
patents  token  out  for  the  deodorization  and  utiliza- 
tion of  our  town  sewage,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  enter 
into  the  consideration  of  the  relative  value?  of  manares 
prepared  by  some  of  the  processes  described,  and  the 
chances— favourable  or  otherwise— of  their  being  em- 
ployed on  the  large  scale.  This  consideration  we  pro- 
pose to  take  up,  in  conjunction  with  ihb  future  prtu- 
pects  of  the  application  of  town  sewage  to  agrumUuraL 
purposes,  in  noticing  two  important  reports  recently 
published,  and  to  which  we  referred  at  the  commence- 
ment of  Uie  present.papers. 


"LOIS-WEEDON"    WITHOUT    THE    SPADE. 


Ltiil- Weedon  wheat-growing !  How  many  years  has 
it  been  known  to  the  public,  and  how  many  ^(riculto- 
rists  have  adopted  its  advantages  ?  In  seekiog  answers 
to  these  inquiries,  we  have  been  compelled  to  reflect  that 
one  of  the  farmer's  chief  faults  is  a  scepticism  in  regard 
to  offered  improvements,  whoti  they  involve  fimdamental 
changes  In  his  practice ;  and  pioneers  in  farm  mechanics, 
Or  discoverers  of  new  systems  of  husbandry,  should  have 
Ibrtitude  almost  like  that  of  brave  Bonnevard,  of 
Geneva,  in  order  to  '*  possess  their  souls  in  patience," 
through  years  of  distrust,  neglect,  or  opposition.  Why, 
oah  it  be  believed,  tlie  reverend  Mr.  Smith's  pamphlet, 
detailing  his  practice,  Its  cost  and  profit,  appeared  eight 
years  ago  !  and  he  bad  then  sufficient  experience  to  war- 
rant his  recommendation  of  the  plan  to  others ;  for  he 
bad  thrashed  his  third  harvest,  grown  year  after  year  on 
the  same  acre  of  land. 

The  first  wheat  erop  oH  the  now  world-renowned 
"clay  piece"  was  town  in  1846 ;  yet  it  was  not  until 
November,  1849»  that  the  talented  and  assiduons  culti- 
vator felt  (with  that  modesty  oharacterizkig  all  his 
works)  that  he  wo«ld  be  justified  in  pnblishhig  his  snc- 
oess.  Thus  prolonged  lind  tediotts  must  agrienltural  ex- 
periments neceiaarily  be !  So  long  has  the  husbandmani 


who  sows  new  seeds  in  hope,  to  wait  ere  the  fruits  of  Idi 
thoughtful  ingenuities  hi  preparing  the  soil,  and  bis  pro- 
dent  nurture  of  the  rising  plants,  reward  him  with  more 
than  promise !  The  first  harvest  was  not  meaiared ; 
the  second  and  third  gave  each  thirty- fbur  bashelt  per 
acre.  With  wheat  at  forty  shillings  a  quarter,  sod 
straw  at  forty  shillings  a  ton  (for  being  grown  without 
manure  the  straW  was  sold),  the  tenant's  profit  wti 
found  and  proved  to  be  at  least  four  pounds  per  acre. 

Now,  it  will  be  remembered  that,  in  1849,  the  gmie 
ral  feeling  among  farmers  was  that,  under  the  drcom- 
stances  of  the  times,  it  was  impossible  to  grow  wheat 
crops  that  would  pay ;  and,  again,  there  were  a  great 
many  unemployed  labourers  dependent  on  pariah  ssi- 
tenance ;  and  the  new  method  of  wlieat  culture  by  the 
spade  offered  not  only  profit  to  the  fkrmer,  but  to  the 
workmen  employment  and  support.  These  considera- 
tions prevailed  upon  Mr.  Smith  to  break  silence  with  Ui 
simple  and  attractive  "  Word  in  Season;"  '*  impelled," 
as  he  says,  « in  fulfilment  of  a  duty  which  all  owe  to 
their  fellows,  to  make  known,  I  trust  not  presnmpta- 
ously,  what  is  no  longer  experiment,  btit  experience,  oft 
most  profitable  system  of  growing  eom;"  When  we 
infer  a  hasty  conclusion  from  a  smgle  experiment,  sihI 
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lirgt  It  tt  i  Mttled  trath,  we  mnft  ez|>e(^  to  meet  with 
incrednloog  and  eloted  eara ;  but  when  yon  hare  qnietl  j 
tested  a  lystem  for  three  long  years,  accorately  booked, 
weighed,  and  measured,  and  calculated  yonr  profit  with 
the  certainty  of  demonstration,  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  proposal  of  a  simple  though  novel  series  of  til- 
lage operations,  promising  so  handsomely  in  a  time  of  de- 
spondency and  bad  prices,  would  be  eagerly  caught  up, 
and  (with  the  best  kind  of  gratitude,  appropriation,  and 
imitation)  at  once  tried  in  e?ery  proTince  of  the  king- 
dom, and  applied  with  ready  and  defer  adaptations  to 
all  soils  and  varying  circumstances.  Now,  Mr.  Smith 
has  no  **  interest "  in  the  extension  of  his  husbandry : 
he  has  never  pushed  it  berore  public  attention  by  any 
fbrm  of  advertising,  but  simply  given  us  annually  his 
most  telling,  because  most  truthfol,  statement  of  the 
facts  of  his  management  and  success ;  and  it  must  seem 
hard  to  him  to  find  only  a  few  instances  of  Lois-Weedon 
husbandry  here  and  there,  after  all  these  years  of  ad- 
Tising  agriculturists  for  their  own  good.  However,  he 
has  persevered  with  bis  own  cultivation  with  the  hap. 
piest  success,  and  an  ample  profit ;  and  if  others  do  not 
choose  to  venture  on  the  practice,  they  themselves  are 
the  losehi.  lit.  Smith  has  not  been  obliged  to  dig 
deeper  for  etery  succeeding  crop ;  but  the  last  two 
years'  crops  have  been  much  greater  than  the  previous 
average,  thoagh  the  double  digging  had  been  discon- 
tinued, and  the  fork  worked  only  10  inches  deep.  In 
fact,  there  is  not  one  of  the  numberless  objections,  sci- 
entific as  well  as  practical,  raised  against  the  system, 
that  has  not  been  proved  untenable.  It  remains  true, 
that  wherever  the  plan  hai  been  found  to  /kil,  the  rules 
have  been  violated— unless  we  except  Mr.  Piper's  case, 
about  which  more  particulars  are  desirable ;  and  we  have 
instances  of  success  to  corroborate  the  original  testi- 
mony. Mr.  Jones,  of  Lois-Wecdon,  published  the  sa- 
tisfactoiy  results  of  his  practice;  and  Lieutenant 
Goodiff,of6ranard,  in  Ireland,  also  made  known  the 
iuccess  of  his  trials  on  a  small  scale.  In  the  winter 
of  1854-i(,  Mr.  H.  Diion,  of  Witham,  Essex,  wai 
double-trenching  five  acres  for  the  purpose ;  but  whether 
his  wheat-growing  answered,  the  world  has  not  yet 
heara.  R.  Calwell,  Esq.,  of  Belvedere,  county  Down, 
tried  14  acres  in  the  year  1854,  and  extended  the 
breadth  to  29  acres  in  1855,  the  first  year's  crop  leaving 
about  £^  10s.  per  acre  over  and  above  the  expenses, 
rent,  profit.  &c.  In  1854-5-6-7  an  acre  of  dry  gravelly 
land  near  Readmg  was  under  a  modified  form  of  the 
Lois-'V^eeddn  system ;  and,  Uioogh  found  to  yield  three 
quarters  annually,  would  not  have  been  remunerative 
except  for  the  hiffh  price  of  produce.  One  or  two  quarters 
less  than  the  land  would  grow  in  ordinary  good  culture 
if  of  course  unsatbfactory ;  but  in  this  case,  some  of  the 
most  important  conditions  of  Inanagement  were  ne- 
glected. Mr.  Piper's  lately-published  results  are  very 
unfavourable,  as  he  got  only  five  sacks  of  com  and  half-a- 
ton  of  straw  per  acre  ;  bttt  the  details  of  his  manage- 
ment are  not  at  present  forthcoming.  Lord  Rayleigh 
has  grown  two  acres  Of  Lois-Weedon  wheat,  near 
Witham,  for  five  years  successively,  Without  manure ; 
tiie  aven         •  «•  •   •        .....       ,.      •  . 
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each  interval ;  but  this  wu  too  troublesome  in  cleaning 
of  couch ,  &c.  His  crops  of  wheat,  with  intervals  fallowed 
for  bearing  wheat  the  next  year,  have  been  very  heavy 
and  productive ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  they  are  abun- 
dantly profitable.  He  applies  manure  besides  tilling  the 
intervals ;  and  is  so  satisfied  with  the  practice  (having 
tried  it  in  portions  of  many  different  fields),  that  thb 
year,  we  understand,  he  has  sown  nearly  all  his  wheat 
land  in  three-row  stripes.  Accurate  accounts  of  work 
done,  and  other  items  of  expense,  he  has  not  been  at  tlie 
trouble  to  keep  faithfully ;  but  the  produce  has  been  so 
large  and  obvionsly  remunerative,  that  his  experience 
and  management  ought  to  be  described  in  detail  for  the 
example  of  others.  Let  us  hope  he  will  come  forward 
with  a  letter  or  address  on  the  subject. 

No  doubt  many  cases  of  Lois-Weedon  husbandry  are 
known  to  Mr.  Smith  ;  but  the  above  list,  together  with 
six  acres  in  France,  which  alluded  to  below  includes  all 
we  have  yet  heard  of,  with  the  exception,  indeed,  of  a 
piece  begun  last  year  by  ourselves. 

In  the  following  extract,  have  we  lighted  upon  a 
foreign  disciple  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Lois- 
Weedon  ?  or  a  contemporary  and  independent  expounder 
of  TuU's  principles  applied  in  the  same  manner  to  the 
culture  of  wheat  ?  In  Mr.  Musgrave's  ''  Ramble 
through  Normandy,"  published  in  1855,  and  describing 
a  tour  made  in  the  autumn  of  1854,  occurs  this  pas- 
sage :  "  While  on  the  subject  of  foreign  husbandry,  it 
is  worth  noticmg  the  fact  that  in  the  heart  of  Nor- 
mandy I  saw  upon  land  of  no  very  rich  quality  a 
heav^  ctop  of  wheat  grown  upon  a  tract  of  six  acres 
that  had  not  been  *  mended'  for  nearly  as  many  years. 
The  owner  himself  occupied  it.  He  was  not  a  needy 
man ;  but  being  a  breeder  of  sheep  and  a  grower  of 
fruit,  he  laid  no  ^eat  stress  upon  arable  land,  and  cul- 
tivated his  grain  crop  $cieni\fiquement.  The  science 
lay  in  the  preservation  of  a  width  of  well-tilled  unsown 
intervals  of  three  feet,  marking  out  the  com  }  and  in 
constant  resort  to  spade  labour,  which,  the  wages  being 
low,  had,  in  this  instance^  superseded  the  customary 
employment  of  horses  and  ploughs.  The  horse -hoe, 
spade,  fork,  and  presser,  tuming  up  the  clods  to 
ornmble,  year  after  year,  under  the  action  of  winter's 
wind,  rain,  and  frost,  had  been  followed  up  by  supernal 
aids  in  spring  and  summer  ;  for  man  having  found 
labour,  his  Maker  had  contributed  softening  dews  and 
balmy  breeses,  charged,  as  they  must  have  been,  with 
the  treasures  of  nitrogen,  and  penetrating  deeply  the 
porous  soil.  Nothing  but  this  winter  and  summer 
fallow,  under  the  advantages  of  depth  and  constant  pul- 
verization, and  such  aid  from  the  stores  of  heaven^ 
could,  in  the  absence  of  all  manure,  account  for  the 
■elf-same  breadth  ofland  yielding  socoessive  white  crops 
in  the  abundance  apparent  In  every  part  of  it. 

"  I  dare  say  the  English  tenantry  would  laugh  at  the 
bare  mention  of  land  yielding  Abundantly  without 
manure ;  and  the  proprietor's  face  would  lengthen  if  he 
surmised  his  broad  acres  were  held  by  an  occupier  that 
never  sent  a  tumbril  of  dung  into  the  stubbles.  Btit 
there  is  one  party  in  the  country  who  would  be  only  too 
happy  to  see  the  system  perpetuated;  I  mean  the 
labourers,  who,  being  sent  on  to  the  ploughed  field  to 
trench  it  with  the  spade,  bury  the  exhausted  top-soil, 
and  bring  the  lower  stratum  of  fresh  soil  to  the  surface, 
would  throw  all  the  wora-out  loam  to  the  bottom,  and 
bring  clean,  fresh,  vegetative  mould  to  the  surface ;  the 
depth  and  quality  of  the  active  soil  being  hereby  won- 
derfully improved,  and  the  number  of  bands  employed 
being  triple  of  the  average  amount  of  labour.  An  aid 
like  this  to  ordinary  tillage  would  reclaim  the  most  un- 
promising pieces.  But,  in  our  variable  climate,  the 
process  Of  coltivfltioa  most  necessttrily  be  expedidons, 
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and  two  honet  can  do  in  one  day  Um  work  of  twenty 
men.  Henoe  the  paramount  obli^^tion  to  nee  ploughs, 
and  not  ipades ;  and  to  create,  through  the  mediam  of 
nooriihing  agenti,  the  prindplei  of  new  Tegetation : 
for,  u  we  cannot  replace  e?ery  year  u  mach  u  we  re- 
move from  oar  fields,  in  the  form  of  produce,  and  since 
we  exhaost  the  finest  soil  by  repeated  cropping,  we  are 
bound  to  replenish  with  fertilising  substances,  and  to 
bring  into  operation,  by  artificial  applications,  those 
active  elements  (hydrogen,  carbon,  oxygen,  and  nitro- 
gen) which  the  Divine  husbandry  above-mentioned 
would  employ,  were  large  and  little  farms  exdusively 
cultivated  on  the  principle  I  have  described.  The 
theory  is  most  truthful,  and  for  that  reason  I  have  ad- 
verted to  it ;  but  the  practice  is  impossible,  not  only  in 
respect  of  cost,  but  of  the  climate ;  and  therefore  the 
healthful  and  refreshing  ammoniacal  aroma  sent  forth 
from  a  field  well  ploughed,  harrowed,  and  manured,  in 
the  most  approved  fashion,  will  be  as  acceptable  to  my 
critical  nostrils  as  ever." 

The  author  appears  to  be  unaware  of  Mr.  Smith's 
doings  at  Lois  Weedon,  and  he  seems  to  imply  that  this 
Normandy  farmer  had  practised  the  system  ever  since 
the  year  1848  or  '9.  If  so,  it  will  be  exceedingly  in- 
teresting to  find  that  two  scientific  cultivator*,  so  far 
aparti  should   have   independently   evolved   identical 


methods  of  growing  wheat  in  rows,  and  trenefaing  and 
horse-hoeing  the  fallow  intervals ;  for,  though  Mr. 
Smith  began  operations  in  1846,  the  methods  and  results 
were  not  made  public  until  the  winter  of  1849  -50.  It 
may  be,  however,  that  had  the  above  aoooont  been 
more  explicit  as  to  dates,  costs,  and  quantities,  we 
should  have  found  that  the  *<  Word  in  Season,"  so  little 
heeded  in  our  own  land,  crossed  the  Channel  and  went 
at  once  to  the  heart  of  this  Normandy  husbandman, 
who  ''  cultivates  his  grain  crop  scieniiJiquemeiU,** 

At  any  rate,  we  have  here  a  cspital  corroborative 
experiment  in  the  Lois  Weedon  system ;  and  we  by  no 
means  share  in  the  author's  opinion  as  to  the  impoeai- 
bility  of  carrying  out  the  principle,  owing  to  the  great 
cost  of  labour  involved,  and  the  want  of  Ume  in  our 
climate  to  accomplish  the  digging.  Mr.  Smith  has 
^Xre^f  progressed  a  long  way  towards  rcnidering  him- 
self independent  of  manual  spade-work,  by  his  inven- 
tion of  a  rotary  digger,  used  in  connection  with  the 
ordinary  plough ;  and,  as  we  shall  relate  in  another 
paper,  there  are  other  methods  of  endeavouring  to  per- 
form the  requisite  tillage  by  horse-labour.  I^  us  try 
to  make  Iroc^ton-implements  suffice ;  and  then  we  shall 
not  only  cultivate  with  the  greatest  economy,  but  steam 
may  be  employed  as  the  motive  power,  and  machinery 
be  more  lai^y  our  fertiUxer  instead  of  manure. 


AN  ENGLISH  FARMER  IN  FRANCE. 


Sia,— According  to  promise  I  will  give  yon  my  im- 
pressions on  all  here  that  is  novel  and  interesting  to  an 
Englishman.  As  a  farmer  of  30  yArs,  perhaps  some 
account  of  ^Ihe  agriculture  may  be  acceptable  to  your 
readers;  but  I  will  not  confine  myself  to  that  alone.  I 
hope  I  am  unprejudiced,  and  can  I  poMlbly  find  any- 
thing worthy  of  adoption  I  will  not  foil  to  note  it.  In 
many  parts  of  England  there  are  many  things  agricultu- 
ral, which  appear  strange  to  a  visitor  from  a  distance, 
but  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  condemn  too  quickly. 
The  more  ridiculous  a  custom  appears  the  more  certain 
you  may  be  there  is  some  reason  in  it.  In  this  frame  of 
mind  will  I  view  here  all  I  see,  and  if  any  of  my  brother 
farmers  at  home  find  amusement  in  my  homely  lucu- 
brations, I  shall  feel  repaid. 

First,  a  few  words  to  any  who  may  like  to  do  as  I  am 
doing,  viz.,  enjoying  health,  amusement,  and  I  may  add 
information,  at  a  small  expense.  By  all  means  take 
your  passport  first.  I  did  not,  and  so  had  to  go  to  our 
Consul  here  for  it ;  the  charge  is  5t. ;  but  whatever 
number  form  your  party  one  passport  is  enough.  I  pre- 
fer entering  Prance  by  Dunkirque,  because  it  is  its  most 
northern  part;  its  richest  in  land,  in  population,  and 
in  manufactures.  I  went  on  board  the  boat  at  the  Tower 
at  12  at  night,  by  12  o'clock  next  day,  Oct.  16,  I  was 
here.  The  sea  was  as  smooth  as  a  pond,  and  the  sun 
as  brilliant  u  summer ;  the  cost  10s.  for  the  boat,  and 
2s.  for  the  steward.  The  coast  of  France  in  this  part  is 
not  very  interesting,  as  all  the  country  is  as  level  as 
Romney  Marsh ;  but  still  the  first  approach  of  a  stran- 
ger to  a  foreign  part  must  always  excite  and  interest 
him.  The  moment  I  arrived  no  doubt  could  possibly 
exist  that  this  was  not  my  native  land.  The  men,  the 
houses,  even  the  shipping  wss  so  unlike  our  Thames  ; 
one-third  of  all  the  men  wear  a  uniform ;  nothing  pub- 
lic can  be  done  without  it.  Our  first  acquaintance,  of 
course,  are  the  Custom-house  people;  there  are  175 
«  douaniers,"  all  dressed  like  soldiers,  with  muskets, 
&c. ;  the  police  in  green  clothes  and  cocked  hats !  !  and 
awords  ;  then  the  800  soldiers,  as  a  whole  regiment,  is 
here  always ;  the  priesU  in  black  gowns  and  hats,  like 


our  Quakers ;  the  Sisters  of  Charity ;  the  gendarmes 
in  their  most  picturesque  dresses  and  cocked  hats, 
looking  like  the  soldiers  of  Frederic  the  Great ;  and 
all  the  women,  except  the  highest  classes,  without  bon- 
nets ;  all  these  odd  costumes  make  the  streets  appear  to 
a  stranger  almost  like  a  carnival.  The  overhauling  of 
your  baggage  is  soon  over,  and  you  go  to  your  hotd. 
The  two  best  in  town  charge  Is.  8d.  per  day  for  your 
chamber.  Is.  8d.  for  the  table  d'hote,  and  Is.  3d.  for 
breakfast ;  so  your  expenses  you  know  at  onoe ;  if  you 
like  to  stay  a  month  they  will  do  it  cheaper.  Every- 
thing is  clean,  people  attentive,  and  the  beds  the  best  I 
ever  slept  in;  they  are  differently  stuffed  to  any  in 
England ;  even  the  poorest  have  good  beds  of  dried 
leaves.  On  having  arranged  your  room,  you  have  a 
cup  of  coffee  and  Cogniac,  which  always  join  company 
here,  and  have  a  look  at  the  town ;  streets  straight, 
houses  high,  rooms  all  lofty,  roads  and  paths  paved  a- 
like,  most  unpleasant  to  the  feet,  plenty  of  public  build- 
ings, large  churches,  and  last,  though  not  least  interest- 
ing, the  fortifications,  which,  of  course,  now  only  are  of 
use  to  enable  a  small  duty  to  be  collected  on  all  eatables 
and  drinkables  that  enter  the  town.  You  return 
to  dinner  at  5  o'clock,  and  find  for  your  two  franks 
soup,  fish,  meat,  poultry,  and  sweets  and  beer.  Wine 
is  extra.  Common  red  wine,  not  so  good  as  our  cider, 
H  franc  per  bottle.  Cogniac  is  about  12s.  a  gallon; 
and  eau  de  vie,  which  is  principally  the  spirit  of  the 
beet-root,  half  the  money.  I  like  it,  and  it  agrees  with 
me ;  but  it  is  not  considered  wholesome.  So  far  my 
friends  would  have  been  here  twenty-hours,  and  have 
seen  the  town  itself.  Tney  would  now  begm  to  look  at 
other  matters.  The  first  thin|^  that  would  strike  the 
eye  of  a  farmer  is  the  extraordmary  waggons,  and  mode 
of  attaching  the  horses  to  them.  The  wsggons  of  the 
town  are  narrow,  very  long,  and  not  a  foot  from  the 
ground :  very  convenient  for  the  merchandise  here.  The 
front  wheels  are  not  above  2  to  2^  feet  high,  with  a  short 
axle,  to  enable  them  to  turn  in  a  small  space,  as  they 
are  altogether  in  front  of  the  wisggon-body.  The  horse 
is  in  shafts,  and  draws  from  a  bar,  like  a  dudse,  to  give 
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plaj  to  hit  shoulders ;  and,  except  that  we  are  astonished 
to  see  one  horse  draw  such  hea^y  loads  on  snoh  low 
wheels,  the  whole  thing  works  appropriate  for  its  pur- 
pose. But  the  country  waggons  are  what  excited  mj 
surprise :  long,  narrow,  and  elnmsj ;  as  they  are  liberal 
of  wood,  but  careful  in  use  of  iron.  8mall  lock  under 
front  wheels,  with  axle  two  feet  shorter  than  the  hind 
one.  Never  punted,  and  loaded  occasionally  with  six 
or  seven  of  our  tons  to  three  horses  abreast.  Two  tons 
per  horse  is  considered  a  fair  load ;  but  the  horses  and 
roads  are  both  excellent,  and  the  latter  without  a  hill 
for  many  miles.  In  lieu  of  shafts,  this  wagcon  has  a 
pole  half  the  length  of  a  coach-pole,  at  the  end  of  which 
the  horses  are  hooked  on  to  wbipple.trees— three  for 
two  horses,  and  five  for  three,  as  we  have  at  plough 
in  some  parts  of  England.  So  that  no  one  horse  can 
draw  more  than  the  others,  the  driver  walks  at  their 
heels  with  one  rein  in  his  left  hand,  and  his  right  on  the 
pole,  as  he  has  to  guide  it  and  assist  in  stopping  it ;  but 
in  passing  bridges  or  other  descents  he  screws  up  a 
wooden  bar,  which  catehes  both  hind-wheels.  The 
horses  are  the  most  docile  I  ever  saw,  and  certainly 
these  ungunly  waggons  follow  well.  The  harness  is  u 
simple  as  our  plough-harness.  I  have  endeavoured,  but 
uselessly,  to  find  out  the  reason  for  this  placiog  the 
horses  so  fisr  from  their  work.  I  believe  it  is  that  all 
here  are  Flemish,  staid,  sober,  money-making  people, 
who  are  satisfied  to  do  as  their  forefathers  did ;  and  the 
only  other  reason  is,  that,  the  harness  being  all  alike,  they 
are  momentarily  detached  from  one  job  to  another,  or 
an  extra  horse  added  over  a  bad  bit  of  road  in  their 
fields.  But  from  this  strange  combination  of  horses  and 
waggons  two  hints  may  be  taken.  Decidedly  three 
horses  with  whippletrees  more  equally  divide  their  work 
than  with  us,  and  more  CMily  start  a  dead  pull.  I  have 
not  seen  one  horse  fret,  and  another  hang  back,  u  com- 
mon  at  home ;  and  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
attach  them  in  the  same  way.  Some  may  think  one- 
horse  might  pull  the  other  back  till  his  hocks  were  on 
the  front  wheel ;  but  if  we  had  a  pole  (or  two  poles  for 
three  horses),  the  pole  pieces  would  prevent  thu.  How 
admirably  these  bars  are  adapted  to  the  three-horse 
omnibuses  of  London,  as  they  tmut  all  draw  alOce.  As 
regards  the  men,  ours  might  imitate  their  sobriety, 
cleanliness,  and  kindness  to  their  horses.  I  have  not 
seen  ooe  horse  struck ;  they  all  (gentlemen's  coachmen 
too)  crack  their  whips  backwards  and  forwards,  that  is, 
twice  to  our  once,  and  are  quite  proud  of  the  horrid 
noise.  Fancy  a  nobleman's  coachman  doing  this  in 
Hyde  Park  I  The  other  hint  we  may  take  from  thdr 
collars :  The  hames  are  attached  to  them,  and  go  all 
round.  They  open  at  bottom,  with  a  hinge  at  top,  so 
have  no  occasion  to  be  thrust  over  the  head.  They  are 
quickly  put  over  the  neck.  At  the  bottom  each  hame 
hu  what  I  can  only  describe  u  half  of  a  door-hinge ; 
these  are  pressed  togethei\  and  a  pin  inserted,  and  all  is 
done  is  most  quickly.  We  all  know  the  trouble  in  Eng- 
land with  colts  and  bad-tempered  horses  to  get  the 
collar  over  the  head.  I  must  think  theirs  the  better  way. 
All  collars,  whether  nags  or  cart-horses,  are  the  same. 

The  next  attraction  is  the  splendid  asses ;  I  did  not 
know  there  was  such  a  breed  out  of  Spain— the  Flem- 
ish ass,  over  twelve  hands  high,  fat,  handsome,  and  good 
workers.  They  never  are  shod,  though  they  work  on 
the  roads,  and  are  of  the  valae  of  ^12  to  ;£U.  I  could 
not  believe  it,  till  all  told  me  the  same.  The  environs 
of  Dunkirque  for  three  or  four  miles  are  devoted  to 
market-gardening,  and  principally  managed  by  women, 
who  come  into  the  town  with  enormous  carte  of  vege- 
tables drawn  by  these  donkeys.  They  think  nothing  of 
half  a  ton  weight  being  drawn  bv  one ;  and  I  saw  a  man 
riding  on  one  with  a  barrel  slung  on  each  side  of  his 
saddle.    But  the  most  picturesque  thing  is  the  sight  of 


acountry-woman  riding  to  market  o%^er  donkey .  She 
has  a  saddle  of  sheepskin,  with  the  wool  on,  reaching 
from  the  withers  to  the  teil.  She  site  sideways,  and  has 
behind  her,  as  on  a  pillion,  a  tub  of  butter,  &c.,  most 
beautifhlly  dean ;  and  henelf  without  a  bonnet,  but  in- 
stead a  large  cap  as  white  as  snow,  completes  as  rural  a 
subject  as  artist  would  wish  to  sketch.  The  barges  of 
200  tons  on  the  canals  which  traverse  Belgium  and 
France  I  think  complete  the  objecte  of  greatest^interest 
in  the  town. 

I  should  fancy  no  foreign  agricultural  subject  can 
be  more  interesting  to  your  readers  than  an  account  of 
the  beite-ravett  and  the  manufactare  of  them  into  sugar 
and  alcohol,  u  sugar  and  spirite  we  all  consume.  The 
former,  it  is  often  said,  is  unprofitable  to  produce  in  our 
West  India  colonies,  and  ought  to  be  supplanted  by 
cotton.  To  say  notUng  about  much  of  our  imported 
sugar  being  the  result  of  slave  labour,  the  spirit  is  doubly 
a  matter  of  anxiety  now  that  the  vines  (though  better) 
are  more  or  less  affected  by  disease.  It  is  a  root  well 
adapted  to  our  land ;  and  it  does  seem  extraordinary  to 
me  we  have  nothing  of  the  kind.  Whether  we  are  pre- 
vented by  law  I  know  not ;  and  If  some  of  your  oorres- 
pondente  would  inform  me  thereason,  I  would  foel  obliged 

It  is  the  main  paying  crop  of  the  fiurmer  here ;  and  a 
most  profiteble  one  too,  producing  great  weight,  bearhig 
an  unlimited  demand  (except  at  this  moment),  and  feteh- 
ing  always  a  remunerating  price.  Just  now  there  is  a 
complete  panic  in  the  trade,  sugars  having  dropped  in 
price,  but  more  particularly  spirite,  which  have  follea 
nearly  half  during  the  last  six  months,  caused  by  the 
great  crop  of  beet,  the  bad  quality  of  than,  and  the  in- 
creased supply  of  alcohol  from  tiie  vine  districte ;  con- 
sequently the  roote,  which  for  the  last  four  years  have 
fetched  from  14s.  to  18s.,  and  in  October  21s.  per  ton, 
are  now  a  drug  at  2s.  6d.,  and,  after  March,  wiU  be 
worth  nothing,  as  every  month  after  Christmas  they  lose 
some  saccharine.  So  you  may  imagine  the  stete  of  the 
trade  and  the  feelings  of  the  producers. 

But,  first,  as  regards  the  cultivation.  The  land  here 
being  all  a  splendid  loam,  is  extremely  applicable  to  the 
production  of  these  roote ;  but,  like  our  mangel  wursel, 
they  are  sulteble  to  clays.  Indeed,  French  ohemiste  tell 
us  that  the  most  sugary  roote  are  produoed  on  day  with  a 
deep  top-soil,  and  ccmtaining  fiint.  I  need  not  say,  the 
land^requires  to  be  clean :  dl  here  is  dways  so.  It  is 
plough^  very  deeply  in  autumn,  well  dunged,  and  sown 
from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  end  of  May.  The  quan- 
tity of  seed  required  is  about  Slbs.  to  the  acre,  as  it  is 
either  drilled  or  dibbled,  with  the  thumb,  one  foot  apart. 
The  cost  of  it  is  about  5d.  per  lb.  It  is  not  liable 
to  be  attacked  by  the  fly;  and  a  plant  is  nearly 
certain.  When  the  leavea  are  as  long  as  the  little 
finger,  it  is  singled  out,  so  that  each  plant  stands  exactly 
one  foot  apart  each  way ;  as  if  thinner,  they  grow  too 
large.  The  smdler  ones  produdng  the  most  sugar,  they 
are  refused  by  the  manufacturer  if  wdghing  much  more 
than  41bs.  each.  During  the  summer  of  course  it  is 
frequently  hoed.  The  leaves  are  not  taken  off  for  cattle 
during  the  progress  of  ite  growth,  as  is  sometimes  done 
in  England  with  the  wurzel;  and  in  September,  when 
the  tops  droop  and  turn  brown,  it  is  time  to  lift  them. 
This  is  often  done  by  the  acre,  at  16s.  I  mention  this 
to  show  how  well  the  farm- labourers  are  pdd  here ;  but 
it  requires  to  be  most  particularly  well  deaned,  which 
they  do  for  this  money,  as  also  cut  off  the  tops  and 
erotans  (which  contain  no  sugar),  and  throw  the  roote 
into  the  waggons  (carte  are  very  seldom  used  here).  The 
crop  is  about  22  tons  per  acre ;  often  more.  If  not  sold 
at  once,  it  is  clamped,  and  well  covered  with  earth. 
Bams,  cellars,  and  wdls  have  been  tried,  but  none  do  so 
well  as  the  clamps,  which  are  left  open  for  some 
time  dong  the  whole  ridge,    to  permit  every  particle 
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of  eTtporaUon  tojucvp%*  In  Uw  ndghboarhood  of  a 
factory  whole  fieldi  may  be  aeen  covered  with  clamps, 
the  reienre  stock  of  the  maoafacturers.  There  are 
manj  sorts  of  betterave$t  but  the  two  sorts  in  general 
growth  are  the  white  Silesian,  aod  a  farietf  of  the  Sile- 
sian  with  a  red  skin  and  white  interior.  It  exhausts  the 
land  more  than  potatoes ;  but  though  sold  off  the  ftfin 
it  has  the  good  quality  of  returning  to  it  as  much  ma- 
nure, perhaps,  as  if  wholly  consumed  on  it  (indeed  the 
latter  would  be  impossible,  as  in  its  raw  state  it  is  a 
dreadful  scourer),  as  all  the  refuse  after  pressiog— that 
is  the  farinaceous  part  of  the  root — is  eagerly  bought 
by  the  farmer  at  from  8s.  4d.  to  I3s.  per  ton  for  his 
fattening  bullocks,  cows,  and  sheep  ;  to  the  first  pamed 
he  gives  100  U>s.  weight  per  day.  Now,  u  we  know  a 
bullock  will  eat  4  bushels  of  8wed«i  in  twenty-four 
hours,  we  may  calculate  at  all  events  that  it  stands  u 
8  to  6  superior  in  quality  to  raw  roots.  This  refuse, 
which  looks  like  pressed  rags,  and  if  in  flat  pieces  about 
as  large  as  the  palm  of  the  hand,  has  also  the  peculiar 
quality  of  improving  by  keeping  in  olumps  (well  trod) 
for  two  or  three  years,  enabling  the  farmer  to  lay  in  a 
store  when  a  drop  occurs  in  price.  A  great  comfort  to 
a  atock-keeper  to  know  he  has  always  a  reserve  of  food 
for  all  weathers  and  bad  seasons.  The  crop  that  follows 
is  wheat ;  hot  summers  suit  it  best. 

It  was  a  long  time  known  to  be  a  sacohajrine  root  in 
France,  but  its  usefuhiess  was  not  developed  till  1812, 
when  the  Government  passed  a  decree  permitting  the 
growth  to  the  extent  of  250,000  acres»  and  exempted  it 
trom  all  duties ;  in  three  years  it  ceased  to  give  this  en- 
oouragement  to  the  growth,  bnt  its  prosper!^  pro- 
gressed; in  1827  there  were  89  Csotones,  producing  8 
million  pounds  of  sugar ;  in  1836  more  than  500,  making 
nearly  50  millions;  in  1837  they  put  a  duty  on  it 
of  a  half-penny  per  lb.,  and  added  another  farthing  in 
1839.    From  thence  to  now  it  has  oontinuaUy  advanoed. 

I  introduced  myself,  one  fine  morning,  at  a  &ctory 
about  a  league  from  LUle,  as  an  English  stranger,  ask- 
ing the  favour  of  an  inspection  of  it.  The  owner  most 
politely  acceded  to  my  wiah,  first  making  me  partake  of 
his.  d^eihuvt  the  usual  eleven  o'clock  breakfast  of  chops, 
coffee,  and  wine.  This  hospitality  I  felt  the  more,  as 
it  was  only  the  second  time  during  my  three  months 
stay  I  had  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  it,  u  all  dasses 
are  alike  unfortunate  in  their  ignorance  of  our  truly 
Engliah  custom  of  inviting  all  who  cross  our  threshold 
to  take  something,  from  a  glass  of  beer  to  a  seat  at  din- 
ner. He  then  showed  me  his  sugar  and  his  distilling 
prooesses ;  it  took  three  hours  to  go  over  it,  and  a  most 
interesting  mass  of  machinery  it  was. 

The  commencement  of  the  process  is  as  follows :  The 
loaded  waggons  are  weighed,  as  they  enter,  on  a  weigh- 
bridge, and  the  empty  vehicle  deducted ;  the  roots  then 
well-washed  by  steam-power,  and  drawn  into  the  ma- 
cerating machine  by  an  archimedian-screw ;  after  this  is 
veiT  minutely  performed,  the  pulp  is  pressed  in 
hydraulic  presses,  and  the  remains  in  the  press  bags  are 
instantly  ready  for  sale  to  the  farmer.  180  pints  of 
juice  are  extracted  from  2  cwt.  betteraves.  which  goes 
into  a  reservoir  tolerably  impervious  to  lur  (which  is 
detrimental)  till  wanted.  It  is  then  heated  in  boiling- 
pans  to  60  degrees  (I  am  not  sure  if  this  means  the 
same  as  60  degrees  in  England)  ;  and  a  solution  of  lime 
is  thrown  in  at  the  rate  of  1  part  to  20  parts  of  juice, 
and  a  little  sulphuric  acid  to  neutralize  any  excess  of 
lime.  It  is  then  filtered  with  animal  charcoal,  which  also 
reduces  the  colour,  and  then  passes  into  boiling-pans  to 
evaporate ;  then  a  second  evaporation  and  another  con- 
centration  ;  and  then  a  third  filtration  with  charcoal ; 
then  boiling,  and  at  this  stage  it  passes  into  coolers  and 
begins  to  crystallize.  The  remaining  processes  it  would 
be  tedious  to  your  readers  to  have  described. 


£.1.  i 

Ooe  ton  of  roots  will  produce  IJ  cwt  sagar,  hnm^, 

worth,  duty  included 8  10  0 

And  alio  i  cwt  molasset,  worth    , 0   t  0 

And  2|  cwt  of  refaie  for  the  fkrmer,  worth 0   18 

And  17  cwt.  of  jiiioe. 

£3  It  8 

The  duty  here  is  two-pence  per  lb.,  and  it  is  qbqsDj 
sold  at  fid.  (not  now),  which  u  considered  a  profitable 
price. 

We  undersell  the  i-'rench  in  most  mannfeptures ;  so  it 
is  fair  to  suppose  we  can  in  sugar,  if  we  please,  ^c 
were  told  we  were  to  have  free  trade,  to  be  totally  un- 
shackled, whether  it  was  sugar  or  tobacco  we  wished  to 
grow. 

The  molasses  are  distilled,  of  coarse,  and  tome  potsii 
made  firom  the  refuse. 

Many  distilleries  are  exprepsly  for  extrtcting  spirit 
from  the  root  itself :  a  ton  is  expected  to  make  10  pilm. 
The  whole  of  the  revise  from  this  is  useless. 

Beet-root  sugar-refining  is  also  carried  on  to  a  gmt 
extent ;  the  decrease  in  weight  by  the  process  isone-fifdi. 

White  sugar  is  retailed  by  the  grocers  now  at  8d.  to 
9d.  per  lb.  Remember  I  always  wriU  in  Bsy/ii* 
meaeurea  and  weights. 

It  is  allowed  to  be  a  most  lucrative  trade  in  sll  fti 
branches.  It  is  carried  on  over  the  whole  of  this  nor- 
thern department.  Valenciennes  it  the  very  heart  of  it ; 
but  much  is  also  done  near  Paris,  Marseilles,  and  on  tlie 
frontier  near  Switzerland. 

The  alcohol  is  sold  for  mixing  with  the  Geneva  cognse^ 
and  also  for  making  eau-efe-iSe  ;  also  for  varnish,  snd 
many  descriptions  of  manufactures  requiring  dieu 
spirit.  It  has  been  sometimes  exi>ortea  to  Englioa, 
but  is  not  allowed  at  this  time. 

Spirits  are  sold  by  all  grocers,  Geneva  and  eov-^ 
vie  at  fid.  to  7d.  per  pint;  the  licence  for  which  coiti 
£2  Is.  fid.  per  aimom. 

I  cannot  finish  this  letter  without  remarking  on  tfas 
cheapness  of  spirits  here,  and  the  general  sobrietf, 
and  comparing  it  with  the  contrary  or  both  in  Eng- 
land. It  cannot  be  that  the  climate  is  warmer,  for 
there  is  no  hill  between  this  dty  and  the  Polar  Sess,  and 
it  is  mdeed  cold  here.  The  unrestricted  sale  here,  st  aO 
events,  does  not  produce  drunkenness. 

An  English  Farmbb  ik  Fsahcb. 
LiUe,  March  Uh,  1858. 


QUICKS  (CRATG^US  OXYCANTHA)  Commoi 
Hawthorn — for  general,  or,  more  particularlv,  for 
agricultural  purposes,  are  not  to  be  excelled.  Thar  cul- 
ture is  too  well  known  to  require  any  particular  com- 
ment, did  we  not  see  so  often  erroneous  practices  carried 
out;  for  instance,  the  planting  upon  high  banks,  which 
dries  them  up,  and,  when  crumbled  down,  leaves  them 
exposed  to  the  inroads  of  cattle,  &c.  No  better  ezimpie 
is  Uught  us  than  those  planted  by  the  sides  of  rail wayi- 
the  Great  Western,  for  instance.  There  you  see  them  pro- 
perly planted,  well  cleaned,  and  properly  sheared— ia 
fact,  hedges  worthy  our  best  attention.  We  have  often 
heard  Mr.  Sharp  complain  to  the  unfortunate  nursery- 
man from  whom  he  purchased  his  few  thousand  Qoicki} 
that  many  of  them  died,  when  perhaps,  as  is  very  otteii 
Hie  case,  no  care  was  taken  in  the  first  place  to  gin 
them  proner  accommodation.  First,  then,  the  tfA 
certainly,  in  every  instance,  should  be  trenched }  and  if 
manured,  the  plants  will  repay  it.  Always  plant,  if  the 
nature  of  the  soil  will  permit,  upon  the  same  leved  ss  the 
field,  not  upon  elevated  banks.  Place  a  fence— coo- 
structed  witn  piles  about  eight  or  nine  feet  spait, 
with  two  horixontal  rails— fbr  protection.  Thai  idect 
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two  or  three  jears'  trtmplanted  plants ;  and  when  the 
plants  are  well  established,  say  the  second  year,  cnt  them 
down  within  six  or  eight  inches  of  the  ground.  The 
following  year  cat  them  to  about  two  or  three  feet, 
according  to  their  strength  ;  then  the  hedge  is  made. 
Establishing  a  good  boshy  bottom  is  the  principle  to 
aim  at.  It  is  a  very  bad  practice  to  thmst  large  bundles 
of  bashes  into  decayed  places  or  gaps:  it  makes  the 
place  larger.  It  is  fir  better  to  select  strong  trans- 
planted three  or  foor-feet  trees  to  fill  np  with,  and  give 
them  temporary  protection,  and  thas  make  op  the  slight 
defioisney.  Ne? er  allow  the  hedge  to  prodace  timber, 
as  ypuTery  often  see;  for  after  it  is  cut  down,  besides 
the  sacrifice  for  one  or  two  seasons,  the  old  shoots  gene- 
rally throw  np  strong  laxuriant  thorny  shoots,  and 
form  a  bad  bottom  in  return.  Should  the  above  fence 
not  be  practicable,  a  low  bank  might  be  made,  putting 
in  plenty  of  plants  between  each  layer  of  turf  ana  soil ; 
this  last  suggestion  does  not  make  so  perfect  a  hedge 
as  the  former  described  plan. 


ECONOMY  IN  BREAD.— No.  6. 

MAIZE  BREAD. 

SiE,— Maisa  may  be  considered  as  nourishing  as  wheat, 
but  will  not  rise  like  wheat  into  light  bread ;  and  maise 
flour  raised  with  wheat  flour  is  neither  m  pleasant  in  tax- 
tare  or  flavour  as  wheat  bread  alone. 

The  maise  requires  first  to  be  boiled  to  pulp,  like  rice, 
and  so  made  up  wi^  the  wheat  flour  into  dough.    The  fol- 
lowing  rsdpe  has  been  much  recommended  :— 
MAIEI  saiAO. 

To  1^  lbs.  of  nudie  jneal  add  a  gallon  of  cold  water  (soft) 
and  stir  it  up  well ;  let  it  settle,  and  ikim  oif  the  husk 
which  floats  on  the  top.  It  should  then  be  boiled  for  three 
or  four  hours,  if  possible  by  steam,  or  the  pan  inserted  in 
another  containing  water,  boiling,  which  will  prevent  its 
burning  to  the  bottom;  and  covered,  to  prevent  drying 
away.  If  the  meal  be  good,  it  will  have  absorbed  all  the 
water  that  has  not  evaporated,  and  have  become  a  thick 
porridffe;  the  produce  of  the  Southern  states  of  America 
will  uuLe  one- rourth  more  water  than  theproduce  of  Europe. 

This  may  be  made  up  into  dough  with  14  lbs.  wheat 
flour  as  the  rice  in  our  last— yeast  and  salt  added— and  di- 
vided  into  loaves  as  usual. 

This  has  beoi  tried  here,  but  did  not  please  so  well  as 
that  with  Carolina  rice.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Americans 
themselves  are  very  fond  of  **  Mush,^  a  sort  of  maise  por- 
ridge, made  as  follows  :— 

MUSH,  AMERICAN. 

**  This  is  made  in  diflerent  ways ;  but  the  easiest  mode  is 
that  which  resembles  the  making  of  starch  or  arrow-root. 
Put  five  pints  of  water  over  the  fire,  in  a  [Mt  or  skillet ; 
then  take  one  pound  of  Indian  meal,  well  sifted  from  the 
bran,  and  mix  with  a  little  cold  water  so  as  to  make  a  thick 
batter ;  add  salt  A  s  soon  as  the  water  boils,  add  the  batter, 
stir  it  well,  and  keep  it  stirred  and  boiling  for  at  least 
twenty  minutes. 

**  It  should  be  about  the  consistence  of  hasty  pudding,  por- 
ridge, or  stir-about;  and  may  indeed  be  made  m  the 
■ame  way.  Take  it  up,  and  eat  it  with  milk,  butter,  sugar, 
or  treads. 

^  This  is  the  most  maaapfeable  and  convenient  of  all  the 
preparations  of  maise ;  it  is  used  dsily  in  a  lai|re  number  of 
American  families,  and  considered  a  most  wholesome  diet. 
What  is  not  used  at  one  meal,  is  cut  into  slices  and  fried  or 
heated  upon  the  ffridiron  at  the  next  meal,  and  eaten  with 
butter  or  treade.** 

This  worked  up  into  dongh  with  lour  would  be  maeh 
like  the  maize  bread  given  above,  requiring,  of  course,  more 
water  to  work  in  the  wheat  flour.  And  the  proportion  of 
maize  may  be;mnch  increased  for  those  who  Hke  it.  I  have 
a  statement  of  881bs.  of  bread  from  Ulbe,  of  flour  with  Tibs. 


of  maize.    But  for  those  who  object  to  the  maize  flavour  it 
is  to  be  corrected  with  riee. 

Maize  bread  with  rice,  and  the  compound  of  the  two 
with  M.  Mege  Mouries*  improvement,  to  obtain  the  maxi- 
mum excellent  loaf  at  tha  minimum  cost,  the  object  of  all 
these  letters,  are  intended  to  form  the  subjects  of  our  next 

I.  PunBADX. 


BUTTER.MAKING  IN  WINTER. 

"  Winter  butter^  bas  no  very  enriaUe  reputation  anywhere, 
and  compared  with  that  made  in  June,  seems  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent artide.  Of  course  there  are  reasons  for  this— let  us 
enumerate  some  of  them. 

1.  The  character  of  the  ibod  is  changed  from  green  and  suc- 
culent herbsge  to  dry  hsy,  or,  more  genersUy,  cornstalks  and 
straw.    There  is  redly  very  Kttle  butter  in  the  latter. 

2.  The  season  is  changed  from  mild  and  warm  to  cold,  bleak, 
and  unoomfortsble.  There  is  a  constant  demand  for  fmiL  to 
keep  np  the  animd  heat ;  th^  u  partly  at  the  expense  of  the 
batter  product. 

8.  llie  mansgemsnt  of  the  milk  becomes  difficult  If  kept 
in  a  cellar,  and  a  little  above  (leesing,  the  milk  becomes  bitter 
before  the  cream  rises ;  if  sllowed  to  freese,  the  cresm  rises  at 
onee^  but  is  iDJnred  in  quality,  and  will  produce  very  white 
butter ;  if  kept  in  the  kitchen  pantry,  when  very  wann  during 
the  dsy  and  cold  at  nighty  it  docs  not  rise  veU,  and  is  apt  to 
be  bitter  and  add. 

Other  ressons  might  be  meatimied,  hot  they  will  leadfly 
suggest  thesBsdres  to  the  reader.  I^  ns  see  what  ean  be 
proposed  to  reoMdy  the  difficulties. 

1.  Feed  well— not  dry  (bod  alone— bnt  grain  and  rootSi  as 
a  substitute  for  grass.  Carrots,  tnmips,  beetle  cabbsges,  etc., 
are  aU  useful  in  keeping  up  the  quali^  of  the  milk.  I^tiifir 
fodder  be  cut,  and  some  nutritious  slops  be  provided,  if  roots 
are  not  to  be  had ;  and  it  is  well  to  cut  the  fodder  in  any  case. 

2.  The  comfort  of  oo9s  should  be  carefully  attended  to. 
While  they  suffer  from  cold  and  filth,  or  fool  air,  th«y  cannot 
yidd  ss  good  milk  as  when  in  wan»,  deaa  stablest  or  in  wdl- 
littered  and  sheltered  ysrds.  Wster  should  also  bs  provided- 
it  is  the  more  needed  when  dry  forage  is  eoaiaped— and  it 
shonld  be  so  snangnd  that  every  aaioml  could  drink  at  wjU. 
A  supply  of  sdt  is  also  pecessny. 

8.  It  is  diffiodt  to  get  a  proper  temperstuBS  kt  raising 
oeam  perfectly  in  winter.  Soma  butter-makers  scald  their 
milk  when  first  drawn  from  the  eow;  others  let  it  stSMdtvdfe 
hours,  and  then  plaee  the  pan  oontaimag  the  milk  in  a  laiger 
one  fiUsd  with  boflhig  water,  and  allowiag  it  to  stand  twdve 
hours  longer,  find  the  cream  raised  periestly.  It  is  said  that 
more  and  better  bnttsrosn  be  made  in  this  way  than  in  any  other. 

Churning  in  winter,  u  nenaily  managed,  is  often  a  aarioas 
opeiatioa.  The  cream  stands  too  hmg  geaerslly,  bcfioaihig 
very  sonr  and  bitter;  or,  it  is  too  oold  and  froths  up,  flUiog 
the  dram,  but  prodoctog  no  batter  thoagh  churned  for  hoars. 
Let  the  eream-pot  ut  near  the  ire  for  a  Csw  hears  before 
ohnmiog,  stirring  it  oceasionaUy  that  aU  msy  get  warm  slike, 
and  when  it  is  at  apreper.temperstare,  W"  foding  a  little 
warm  to  the  inger— the  ehuming  will  be  aneasy  half-heor's  job, 
and  the  batter  as  yellow  and  hard  as  the  eeaaon  wiU  admit  of. 

We  have  found  that  cows  geaersfly  gave  better  milk  when 
fed  on  wdl-eured  oem-fodder,  than  on  seeond-iate  hay,  and 
with  '*amess"  of  roots,  apples,  or  pumpkins,  would  yidd 
milk  of  very  feir  quslity.  Attention  to  securing  a  supply  of 
proper  food  for  cows,  and  better  care  of  them,  woidd  go  far  to 
redeem  the  name  of  winter-butter  from  its  preeent  eharaeler. 

h  H.  B. 
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MANURING     ON     THE     SURFACE. 


SarfiEtce  manuring  is  no  new  idea;  yet  if  our 
memory  serves  us,  the  practice  is  almost  uniTer- 
sally  ignored  by  agricultural  writers  of  the  present 
day,  as  a  method  of  manuring.  It  is  acknow- 
ledged as  a  very  good  thing  to  preserve  favourite 
Slants  or  newly-set-out  trees  from  the  effect  of 
rought ;  but  very  little  beyond  this.  '*  Those  who 
imagine,"  says  the  editor  of  the  Workmg  Farmer, 
''they  find  jp^ood  results  from  spreading  of  manure 
on  the  suruice,  and  leaving  it  for  days,  weeks,  or 
months  before  it  is  ploughed  under,  mistake  the 
action  of  the  litter  or  longer  portions  of  the  manure 
as  a  mulch,  for  the  action  of  the  manure  on  the 
soil."  We  so  far  differ  from  this  and  kindred 
opinions  on  the  subject,  that  we  think  manuring 
on  the  surface,  for  ninety-nine  fanners  in  a  hun- 
dred, the  best  general  method  of  application. 
We  except  all  cases  where  the  drill  application 
of  compost  is  found  desirable,  and  garden  and 
lot  culture.  Nor  do  we  maintain  that  there  is 
not  a  more  perfect  method  of  preserving  and  pre- 
paring all  the  elements  of  the  manure  heap,  by 
Its  careful  husbandry  under  sheds,  an  occasionsd 
treatment  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  or  some 
other  '*  fixer,"  a  cistern  to  catch  the  drainings^  and 
a  pump  to  pump  them  back  upon  the  heap,  and 
patience  ana  perseverance  and  constant  watchful- 
ness. A  more  perfect  method  still  is  that  of  Mr. 
Mechi,  who  applies  his  manure  only  in  a  liquid 
state,  and  for  this  purpose  has  his  farm  traversed 
with  iron  pipes,  to  convey  the  fluid  to  the  different 
fields.  He  says  it  pays  in  England,  and  it  may  be 
so,  though  his  neighbours  doubt  it  very  much. 
But  on  a  Virginia  farm,  we  think  sensible  men 
would  account  the  Sheriff  of  London  stark  mad, 
We  maintain  that  this  mode  of  manuring  (vis.,  on 
the  surface)  is  in  itself  so  little  inferior  to  the  most 
perfect  methods,  that  taking  into  consideration  the 
circumstances  of  our  farming  popluation,  the  ex- 
tent of  surface  and  high  price  of  labour,  the  atten- 
tion, and  time  and  management  that  the  mass  of 
fanners  can  give  to  this  branch  of  their  operations, 
it  is  for  them  the  most  economical  and  the  beat. 
It  will  pay  better. 

We  ask  now  the  reader's  attention  to  the  am- 
monia theory.  That  ammonia  is  the  element  of 
greatest  value  in  stable  manures,  we  do  not  ques- 
tion. That  it  is  very  volatile,  flies  off  and  escapes 
by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  everybody  knows. 
Upon  these  principles  is  based  the  recommenda- 
tion to  plough  under,  iomiediately,  manures  which 
yie\d  ammonia,  that  the  earth  may  absorb  and 
preserve  it.  Now  let  it  be  distinctly  borne  in 
mind,  that  fresh  manure  of  any  sort  does  not 
contain  this  volatile  ammonia,  but  only  nitrogen, 
which  is  not  volatile,  out  of  which  the  ammonia  is 
formed;  and  that  ammonia  is  generated  only  as 
the  nitrogen  putrefies  in  the  rotting  manures.  If 
the  manure  accumulates  in  the  stable,  the  warmth 
and  mobture  of  the  da'dy  additions  soon  bring  on 
active  fermentation,   and  the  pungent  ammonia 


which  assails  us  is  the  result  of  the  putrefadioQ 
thus  caused.    Until  this  process  of  rotting  com- 
mences, ammonia  is  not  formed,  and  the  maniire 
not  liable  to  waste,  and  it  ceases  to  be  generated 
when  the  rotting  is  checked.    Now,  when  we  are 
ready  to  remove  our  manure-heaps  in  the  spnng, 
we  find  them  usually  rotting  to  some  extent    Lrt 
us  follow,  and  observe  the  whole  process.    It  ie 
taken  up  first,  forkful  by  forkful,  and  pitched  into 
the  cart ;  the  ammonia,  of  course,  all  the  time  seek- 
ing its  freedom ;  it  is  hauled,  reeking  and  smokin|i 
a  long  distance  perhaps,  to  the  field ;  now  it  u 
dropped  into  small  heaps,  where  it  remains  a  week 
or  so,  until  you  are  ready  to  plough  the  land.   11 
you  are  ready,  or  when  you  are  ready,  these  hesps 
are  carefully  spread  out  on  the  ground,  the  more 
perfectly  the  better,  and  then  ploughed  under—not 
immediately,  even  under  the  most  careful  manage- 
ment, but  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done — with  a  dday, 
ordinarily,  of  an  average  of  some  hours.    Now, 
with  all  diis  necessary  opening  and  forking,  and 
tossing  and  spreading,  our  impression  is  t^t  the 
free  ammonia  is  very  much  like  the  Frenchmsn'i 
flea,  which  when  he  put  his  finger  upon  it  wasn't 
there ;  the  point  of  time  when  we  are  ready  to  Itj 
hold  of  it,  is  just  when  we  mav  as  well  save  our- 
selves the  trouble :  it  is  not  tnere.    But  let  it  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  ammonia  we  have  been 
dealing  with,  is  ti^at  only  which  was  generated  in 
the  rotting  heap   before  its  removal    When  the 
heap  was  opened  to  the  air,  the  process  of  rotting 
ceased,  and  ammonia  was  no  longer  formed.    Sup- 
posing, then,  this  free  ammonia  is  pretty  well  gone, 
at  any  rate   we  have  the  remainder  of  the  manure, 
with  Its  unchanged  nitrogen  (not  ammonia)  to  deal 
with.    Plough  this  under  to  the  depth  of  eigbt 
inches,  and  for  want  of  the  proper  temperature  to 
cause  its  putrefaction,  it  may  remain  unchanged 
and  unavailable    until  another   ploughing   shali 
bring  it  up  again  to  the  influence  of  heat  and  moit- 
ture,  which  will  disengage  the  ammonia.    It  is  a 
frequent  experience,  that  we  plough  under  deeply* 
for  a  spring  crop,  fresh  stable  manure,  and  receive 
no  benefit  from  it  whatever  unUl  it  is  brought  np 
again  to  the  surface,  and  the  wheat  crop  following 
reaps  the  advantage. 

But  suppohc,  instead  of  making  a  week  or  two 
weeks'  heavy  labour  of  hauling  out  manure  in  the 
spring,  when  the  teams  are  at  best  not  strong,  and 
there  is  a  press  of  hard  work  on  hand,  you  get  rid 
of  this  necessity  of  hauling  cut  and  ploughing 
under  simultaneously,  and  hauling  at  your  con- 
venience, you  throw  the  manure  upon  the  surface 
of  the  grass  field,  what  is  the  result  ?  At  the 
worst,  as  we  have  shown  above,  there  is  equal  loss 
of  the  free  ammonia  when  the  manure  is  ploughed 
under.  In  both  cases,  that  is  about  all  gone,  be- 
fore it  can  be  with  certainty  taken  possession  oi, 
by  any  process.  The  mass  remaining  on  the  sur- 
face, nowever,  the  work  of  putrefaction,  which 
made  the  free  ammonia,  and  which  was  stopped  by 
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the  opening  and  expoeore  of  the  heaps,  is  now 
recommenced  and  very  slowly  carried  on  by  the 
warmth  and  moisture  at  the  surface.  The  ammo- 
nia thus  formed  is  absorbed  bv  the  litter  above  it, 
and  washed  down  by  every  shower  into  contact, 
and  combines  chemically  with  the  humus  at  the 
surface,  or  with  the  soil  itself.  But  bear  in  mind, 
that  when  these  frequent  removals  are  made,  we 
never  find  the  heaps  in  such  a  state  of  putrefac- 
tion as  when  we  postpone  to  some  one  allotted 
time,  and  therefore  never  have  so  much  free  am- 
monia to  deal  with.    A  very  large  proportion  ol 


the  manure  never  begins  to  rot  before  it  is  re- 
moved. By  this  plan,  moreover,  we  take  favoura- 
ble opportunities  for  hauling,  and  may  carry  out 
much  of  the  manure  in  damp  or  moderately  rainy 
weather,  when  the  showers  will  wash  the  ready- 
formed  ammonia  immediately  into  the  soil. 

We  have  thus  undertaken  to  show  that  the 
practice  of  manuring  on  the  surface  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  admitted  chemical  principles,  when 
properly  applied ;  and  we  submit  the  explanation 
to  the  judgment  of  practical  men,  familiar  with  the 
processes  of  farm  management. — American  Farmer. 


CALENDAR     OF    AGRICULTURE. 


The  sowing  of  all  grain  crops  must  now  be 
finished  as  fast  as  possible,  and  also  lucerne  and 
flax-seed.  Finish  the  preparation  of  grass  meadow 
lands ;  sow  vetches  and  grass  seeds  on  wheat  and 
barlev  tilths.  The  surface  of  wheat  lands  will  be 
rougn  and  stale ;  barrow  it  before  sowing  the  grass 
seeds,  and  again  after  the  seeds  are  sown,  and  roll 
with  a  heavy  weight. 

Prepare  as  quickly  as  possible  the  green  crop 
lands,  and  towards  the  ena  of  the  month  sow  beet- 
root in  drills  well  dunged,  and  twenty-eight  inches 
apart ;  steep  the  seeds  in  weak  solutions,  and  dry 
with  quicklime.  Plant  potatoes  in  drills  thirty 
inches  apart,  and  well  dunged  with  farm-yard 
manure  in  a  half-putrescent  stiite ;  use  strong  sets 
of  tubers  newly  cut,  very  moist  manure,  and  in  a 
large  quantity;  cover  tne  drills  quickly,  and  roU 
them  down.  Before  the  land  is  druled,  spread  pul- 
Terized  lime  evenly  on  the  surface,  in  two  hunored 
bushels  to  an  acre,  and  harrow  it  immediately,  or 
Btrew  the  cinders  evenly  over  the]  ground,  ana  the 
subsequent  workings  of  the  land  will  mix  the  lime, 
which  will  be  powdered  by  the  dampness  of  the 
soiL  This  mode  requires  an  earlier  application 
than  the  old  way ;  but  it  must  be  more  beneficial 
by  reason  of  the  damp  and  moist  exhalations  that 
will  be  evolved  during  the  dissolution  of  the  hot 
cinders  of  lime. 

Early  crops  will  now  require  both  horse  and 
hand-hoeing,  as  carrots,  lucerne,  wheat,  beans,  and 
peas. 

Paring  and  burning  of  lands  will  now  proceed 
vigorously.  Burn  the  turfs  moderately  in  a  black 
scorched  mass,  as  in  that  state  carbonaceous  mat- 
ter most  larjp^ely  abounds.  It  is  the  best  method 
yet  known  K»r  bringing  into  cultivation  all  lands 
that  contain  much  fibrous,  inert,  and  ligneous  mat- 
ters. 

Bum,  for  application  by'the  drop  drill,  rough, 
earthy,  and  v^etable  substances,  found  on  road- 
sides and  on  ditch  banks ;  also  peat,  and  all  com- 
bustible matters;  the  ashes  inll  raise  crops  of 
turnips. 

Rye,  and  watered  meadows,  winter  vetches  and 
barley,  will  now  be  ready  for  soiling  cattle  in  the 
yards,  and  for  being  consumed  on  the  sround  by 
ewes  and  lambs.  The  food  is  best  used  by  beinff 
cut  and  placed  in  racks,  which  are  regularly  moved 
over  the  ground.  Fold  the  sheep  nightly  on  the 
cleared  space,  allowing  in  the  fold  two  square 


yards  to  each  animal,  and  two  nights  in  one  place. 
All  bare  grounds  and  inferior  grass  lands  may 
be  much  improved  by  the  folding  of  sheep  upon 
them. 

The  lambing  season  will  now  draw  to  a 
dose.  When  beet-root  and  cabbages  fail  as  food 
for  the  ewes,  give  oats,  and  bruised  oilcake  mixed, 
and  with  a  portion  of  salt.  Remove  the  strong 
lambs  to  the  pasture  fields. 

Attend  to  the  milch  cows  and  to  the  suckling  of 
calves;  give  the  former  an  ample  allowance  of 
juicy  food,  natural  or  prepared ;  to  the  latter  as 
much  milk  as  the  animtds  can  drink.  When  begun 
to  be  weaned,  at  the  end  of  sixteen  weeks,  give 
them  in  racks  in  the  calf-pens  young  vetches, 
bruised  cake,  bean  and  barley  meals  boiled,  and 
linseed  jellies.  Place  a  lump  ot  chalk  and  rock  salt 
to  be  licked ;  the  latter  substance  will  quicken  the 
action  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  the  former  will 
correct  die  crude  acidities  of  the  stomach. 

The  last  remaining  fatting  bullocks  will  be  sold 
during  this  month;  use  oil- cake  in  finishing  off 
the  animals :  the  most  backward  in  condition  must 
go  to  grass. 

The  season  of  curing  bacon  being  over,  all  pigs 
on  hand  must  go  on  for  summer  stores,  and  come 
in  for  early  winter  fattening.  The  earliest  fat 
lambs  will  now  come  in  for  side. 

During  wet  weather,  carry  all  the  dung  from  the 
cattle  yard  to  the  heaps  in  the  fields,  and  litter 
the  yards  afresh  for  the  summer  soiling  of  cattle 
and  horses. 

Prepare  by  ploughing,  harrowing,  and  rolling, 
the  fallows  for  green  crops,  keeping  most  forward 
the  portion  to  be  sown  with  Swedish  turnips  next 
month.  Plough  day  lands  for  wheat  fallows,  and 
dung  across  the  winter  furrows  with  narrow  slices. 


SOAPSUDS.~In  days  that  once  were,  the  soaprads 
went  to  the  gutter  as  regularly  as  the  washing-day  was 
ended ;  and  there  are  too  many  who  allow  the  plan  to  be 
followed  in  the  present  dtj.  All  do  not  yet  seem  to  have 
learned  that  a  tubfull  of  strong  soapsuds  is  worth  as  maoh, 
as  a  fertiliser,  as  a  wheelbarrow  of  good  manure.  Now 
every  bucket  of  soapsuds  should  be  thrown  where  it  will 
not  be  lott.  The  garden  is  a  good  and  conTenient  place  in 
which  to  dispose  of  it ;  but  the  roots  of  grape-yinei,  yoong 
trees,  or  anything  of  the  sort,  will  do  as  welL 
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THE    AGRICULTURE    OF    INDIA. 

•f  Bj  HtOt  kill 


RemoTing  my  camp-Btool  to  the  opcniic 
tent,  I  looked  oat  into  the  fieWi,  where  I 
ploughing.  For  the  ftnt  time,  diuiof  my  tnreit,  I  wee  ttniek 
with  the  appceruee  of  the  iBetrameat  whieh  the  nitivee  we 
lor  tilling  the  eoU ;  u  inetimmest  which*  ia  teet,  eteiely  le- 
■emblet  thet  need  by  the  Bomue,  aeeordiag  to  the  tooitieie 
laid  down  in  the  Georgica : 

"  Cnrri  formam  addpit  nlmoi  aratri,"  &e^  &e. 
—and,  at  arat,  I  felt  aome  anrpriae  that  an  impkaaent  ao  appa. 
rently  ill-fitted  for  the  purpoee  for  whieh  it  ia  deiigBed,  ahoold 
•ntwer  all  the  requirements  of  the  enltiTator.  The  tuhatitB. 
tion  of  the  English  plough  for  this  nati?e  hilr,  haa  been  aereral 
times  projected  by  gentlemen  who  Wife  aealoss  b  the  eawe 
of  agriculture,  but  without  any  snoeeia,  or  reaaonaUe  hqpe 
thereof;  for  when  we  eonsider  the  eheipneea,  and  the  greet 
amount  of  Isbonr  alwaya  aTailaUe,  the  ffMeral  lightaeai  of 
the  soil,  the  inaptitude  of  the  catifca  of  India  for  great  or 
eontinned  physical  eiertioo,  the  inferiority  of  the  eatUe,  all  of 
which  are  the  msrked  diaracteristies  of  India,  it  would  net 
only  be  nndcainble^  but  iaipoisibto  to  intredoee  the  English 
plough,  generally,  u  an  implement  of  hnsbandry  — an 
implement  requiring  physical  strength,  manual  deiterity, 
and  a  superior  breed  of  cattle  for  draoght  Rode  and 
•imple  aa  the  native  hta  is,  or  as  it  may  aeem  to  the 
eaansl  observer,  curtorily  viewing  the  opentloa  of  plonghing, 
it  haa  still  many  good  quditire  whieh  render  it  peenliirly 
auited  to  the  genius  of  the  Indian  caltivater ;  and  it  is  not  in 
any  immediate  endeavour  to  imprere  it,  or  alter  it,  that  an^ 
real  benefit  oau  be  conferred  on  the  cauM  of  Indian  agricnl- 
tore.  All  the  efforto,  therefore,  that  have  been  made  in  that 
direction,  have  been  time  end  tronble  expended  to  no  purpoee. 
It  has  been  aaid,  that  all  improvement  to  be  real,  most  be 
epontaaeous,  or  take  rise  within  itself;  and  it  would  seem  to 
be  more  reaaonable  to  improre  aueh  meaaa  and  applianese  u 
the  natires  use  and  understand,  without  running  counter  to 
the  ideas,  and  shocking  the  prrjudieet,  whieh  they  entertain, 
by  endeavouriftg  to  oompel  their  adoption  of  European  modes 
of  culture,  which,  however  well  raited  to  the  toad  of  their 
origin,  have  not  the  quaUty  most  aeeeesary  to  theif  practica- 
bility, that  of  being  comprebensible  to  the  people  of  India, 
l^e  true  end  of  agriculture : 

-  With  artful  toil 
To  metionte  and  tame  the  stubborn  soil, 
To  give  dissimilar  yet  firuitfol  lands 
The  grain,  or  herb,  or  plant  that  each  denandi,*' 

If  belt  to  be  attained  by  aiding  and  assisting  the  devdopment 
of  those  resources  of  the  soil,  which  have  already  been  made 
visible  by  the  people  tbemsdvea. 

Here  it  is  that  the  duty  of  the  Govemmest  begins.  The 
irecariousness  of  the  Isad  tenure  is  one  ol  the  greatest  impe* 
JimeuU  to  the  outlay  of  capital  by  the  tenant  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  land ;  and  as  there  is  but  little  proapect  of  the 
removal  of  this  objection,  the  Ooverament  should  fulfil  what 
would,  were  the  case  different,  be  the  obvious  plans  of  the 
landholder,  in  devdoping  the  resoareee  of  the  soil.  Irrigation 
and  manure  are  the  two  great  pointa  asost  deeerving  of  atten- 
tion. On  both  points  the  reaourcea  of  the  country  are  ioeal- 
cnlable ;  the  advantagea  evident  and  immediate ;  both  require 
aystem  and  an  outlay  of  cspital,  which  the  semindar  (native 
landholder)  is  often  unable,  and  ofteaer  unwilling  to  adopt  and 
incur— from  want  of  confidence  in  the  administration  of  the 
law,  and  the  law  itrelf.  With  the  ryot,  or  cultivator,  the  ease 
is  very  different.  The  law,  or  the  admiaiatration  thereof, 
affects  him  in  a  very  slight  degree,  compared  with  the  semin- 
dar. The  Itnd  tenure  matten  very  little  to  him ;  his  righta 
have  been  secured;  he  profits  by  the  outlay  of  capital  on  the 
land.  Risk,  he  has  none.  His  advantage  is  immediate.  Bnt 
he  does  not  posseas  the  meana  of  improvement  in  any  way. 
He  may  build  a  well,  dig  a  tank,  or  plant  a  ^ve  to  the  me- 
mory of  •  departed  ancestor,  and,  by  so  domg.  enhance  the 
value  of  the  lani  to  the  semindar;  but  he  almost  always 


I  opiniona  of  the  semindan  and  cdtitatore  thenaadvee, 
aahto  the  Gwvernmeat  to  know  and  d^  WBrt*^ 
*e  eviU  erWng  cat  of  the  giadttddetoo  of  tiie  ej^ 
.1 : .^j:..^  ^..m*;^  ft^rntM^M.    It  weaM 


SI 


bnt  a  smdl  expenditure,  would  gire  •  n*^^""*  »  • 
J  country  hitherto  forgotten,  and  render  the  inba- 
urbMng  and  h^y. V throwing  open  to  ttema 
their  pioduoe— a  market  at  present  eat  ef  tfceie 


by  the  act,  i**^  ^  ^•^^  ***^ '^^  S  tS 

descendmits,  and  the  wdI,Unk.or  ip^,;;^'';;^^!izlT\ 
banker,  fbr  the  extra  expMeea  incurred  m  ito  «wffBtaa» 
It  bdMvea  mi  enlightened  governiw^  to  do  w^^gg 

and  the  cminay,  what  they  •»  n*^  «•  ^  *J*i;S!2St 
An  inqaify,  peoperif  aet  en  foot,  and  nn«Urtdi»hyeoaaps*B^ 

parent thoMrt of  the Governmimt, to «'«*»Kf*^ J^ 
ticnlan  regardmg  the  atate  of  •«ncal*«"'  '*>"*?,  "^f^ J! 
light  many  facts,  whidi.  if  made  fitting  use  of,  would  ■»»  o^T 
greaUy  redound  to  the  honour,  but  adduce  greatly  to  the  art- 
vantage  and  profit  of  the  aUte,  The  information  tfcua 
quired,  and  not  founded  on  the  reporte  of  natire  (gov«- 
ediaetora,  poUeeoffieera,  and  peaons  (meaeengers),  Imt 
tained  by  the  peraond  inspection  of  Eurepean  offioala, 
from  the  opmti 
WMildeaablet 

obviate  the  evaaarldngc »"t— ^^        t* 

edturddaseseinooroartiestooeapisdterfrtedes.    "  . 

diow  the  Government  msny  placea  where  «>•  «f«»^,  S 
four  or  five  thousand  rupeca  (four  or  fire  hundr^  ^??TiJ? 
the  lepaiia  or  erecthm  of  a  dam,  for  the  obstni^  «  *^ 
raia-illed  nnttah  (a  wide  and  deep  diteh),  would  yiddn  rem 

Marly  of  eqnd  amount,  heddea  affording  •■•P*<^y^*r5; 
the  meena  of  Uvdihood  to  bundreda  of  pw^iaa.  "  /^Jf 
dww  where  the  opening  of  a  road,  or  the  boUdtog  of  a  bn^ 
invdving  but  a  smdl  expenditure,  would  ^te  anew  lifejo  a 
part  of  the  country  "  ' 
bitaata  fioorbhhig 

market  for  thdr  produce— a .- 

reach.  It  would  prore  niooatestd>ly  that  the  aaemre  of  w 
gation— the  tree  water-power  of  IndU— has  been  even  asve 
neglected  then  the  water-power  of  that  Qn  <»JP'™2?iTl2 
the  United  Statea)  sluggish  colony,  Canada.  TV  irftml  ^ 
ooee  taken-the  mardi  of  improvement  once  ^•^  **• 
-private  eaterpdee.  ddv  mmaorsged.  wffl  tottjw «»  tt-  w^ 
of  «ie Gofemmmit ;  and  eapitd  ooee  ivmted,\BMd^ h^ 
wiU  become  intriniicdly  vduable.  and  thua  obtain  ^  atten- 
tion it  merito.  AgricuUurd  improvement  would  uidoce  1m^ 
log  and  increadng  proiperity  of  the  cultivating  d^J^OJ; 
biSk  of  the  popufaUoD)  and  of  thecowitfy  Heeff.-Ho-itW« 


AN  AGRICULTURAL  ODE. 
BT  WX*  a  BBTAITT. 

Far  back  hi  igM 

The  plough  with  wreathea  was  crovaad. 
The  handa  of  kings  and  aegea 

Eatwiaed  the  ohapleta  round. 
Till  men  (it  spoil 
Disdsined  the  toil 

By  which  the  wofid  iru  nodrished. 
And  blood  and  pillage  were  the  idl 

In  which  their  hnmls  fionrished. 
Now  the  world  her  fault  despain— 

The  guilt  that  staina  her  atory, 
And  weeps  her  crimes  amid  the  duree 

Hint  rerm  her  earliest  f^lory. 

The  throne  ahall  crnmble, 

Hie  diadem  shsll  wane, 
The  tribes  of  earth  didl  humble 

ne  pride  of  those  who  idgo  j 
And  war  ahall  lay 
Hia  pomp  away ; 

The  fame  tiiat  heroea  chaciah. 
The  glonr  earned  in  deadly  fray 

Shall  &de,  decay  and  perish. 
BoDour  wute  o'er  all  the  earth, 

Through  endleee  generetioBi^ 
The  art  that  ealla  the  harveet  fiortii« 

And  feeda  the  expeetant  aationa. 
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Bqtort  of  iht  Judfftt  (Mr.  L.  FanuM  tad  Mr.  J.  J.  Ro«l«j) 
on  the  ftimit  which  competed  for  premiiimi  in  October 
Uat  :— 

**  In  czamiiunf  the  hrtn  eoirtertiBflr  for  the  prcmiant  ci?en 
I?  ¥«f"^,fi«>»y  H*B«el«y,  J.  I>ode<»n,  end  Wm.  Steniforth, 
!iy""***i?^  •"  •rtteiAle  and  pleeehv,  yet  diffieult  doty  to 
ptrform.    TheyhidpleeenrcmwitneMlDg  theiodnrtrWdforti 
to  colUTtte  end  inprofe  the  eoQ  of  a  diitrkt  generaDy  teaa- 
oont  and  frequently  hUly ;  and  in  a  aharp  eonteat.  they  fclt  a 
oUBcolty  in  adjiidieatinf  aooordiar  to  the  exact  terma  of  the 
premiumi  offered.    Ha?nig  thU  difBcoIty  before  them— where 
the  nwnta  of  each  are  ao  newly  balanced— it  aeema  only  rca- 
noMble  and  fair  that  the  aeveral  eompetitoia  ahonld  have  aoM 
flMrkofdiatioctionto  ahowadegree  of  merit, ao  that,  if  one 
competitor  ahoold  wm  (to  ute  a  aportfaig  phraae)  by  half  a 
n«k,  the  JodgM  might  haTe  the  privilege  of  ptedng  the  ae. 
cond  and  third  in  the  race.    For  the  reaaooa  abore  atated,  we 
reoomoeaded  thia  arrangement  to  Mr.  Rangeley,  who  gener- 
onaly  conaented  to  give  na  a  diacretioaary  power  in  awarding 
Ua  premram  of  £5  to  be  equally  divided  between  the  aeveral 
eomijetitor»-Mr.  John  Plant,  of  Birley ;  Mr.  WUIiam  Weat, 
of  Windy  Houae ;  and  Mr.  Thomaa  Parker,  of  Bowahow. 
.1.  ")!f«  c?mn»eooed  the  inapeetion  of  theae  fiirma  on  Tneaday, 
the  13th  day  of  October,  1857.    There  had  been  a  nmilar  in- 
apeetion in  the  previooi  year,  and  the  lyttem  of  cropping  and 
ffeneni  huibandry  on  theae  farma  having  been  already  de- 
acnbed  aud  pi)bliahed,  it  doca  not  appear  neceaiary  on  the  pre- 
aent  oceatiou  again  to  notice  it.    Bot  we  have  moch  pleaanre 
m  recording  our  entire  aatitfaction  in  the  cultivation  of  theae 
farma,  aa  adapted  to  a  localt  immediately  anrroonding  Sheffield, 
and  not  having  any  analogy  to  the  cultivation  of  farmi  aitnate 
in  a  district  atrictly  rural    Hence  the  difficulty  of  pieacribed 
rulea  of  huibandry  aud  the  Uying  down  of  a  code  and  lyatem 
(tf  croppmg,  which  ought  to  vary  and  wttl  vary  aooordmg  to 
OTcomatancea  and  aituatiooa.    Climate  and  aoila  wiU  have 
their  effect;   the  qointity  of  rain  falling,  the  proximity  to 
monntaina  aud  towna,  all  exert  an  bflnenee  on  cultivation,  and 
give  a  wide  leope  for  Judgment  in  determining  the  courae  of 
hntbaodry  to  be  followed.    We  are  witnaaaea  to  theie  import- 
ant elemenu  in  the  cultivation  of  land,  and  hope  we  may  aay 
without  vanity  that,  having  had  aome  expenenoe  in  theae 
mattera,  we  are  privileged  to  make  any  remark  of  praiie  or 
oeoaure.    Indeed,  it  may  be  expected  that  we  ahould,  in  our 
perigrinationa  through  the  district,  cut  a  farmer's  eye,  with 
rartive  glance,  over  bedgea  and  acroaa  the  itubblea,  where  grow 
the  stately  thiatle,  the  hsrdy  couch  grass,  and  the  umbrageous 
dock— giving  unmiaUkable  evidence  that  in  the  10th  century 
theae  upss  trees  are  cultivated  in  the  parish  of  Norton,  and  at 
an  Msy  distance  from  the  metropolis  of  Hallamihire.    But  the 
cultivation  of  theae  plants  is  not  the  rule,  it  is  the  exception ; 
and  if  there  be  much  to  condemn,  there  is  more  to  commend 
and  applaud.    StiU  ther  are  cultivated ;  their  aeeda  are  aown 
by  inattention  and  ncgleet,  and  by  the  ignorance  of  natural 
lawa  bearing  on  good  hnabandry.    In  troth,  the  growth  of 
theae  planta  on  the  farm  mav  be  aptly  atated  u  a  disease  of 
the  skm,  which,  aa  in  men  and  animals,  affects  the  whole  body 
corporate :  the  best  reo^dy  for  whiA  ia  cleanliness,  and  the 
application  of  purgatives,  as  adminiatered  by  Dr.  Bentall  and 
others  celebrated  at  the  preeent  day  for  the  cure  and  eradica- 
tion of  entaoeona  poiaon  plants.    It  ia  not,  however,  the  plants 
which  are  grown,  to  which  we  desire  to  call  attention;  it  ia 
the  planta  which  are  not  grown,  but  which  ought  to  be  grown. 
There  u  a  similarity  in  leafy  appearance  between  the  dock  and 
the  mangold.    In  the  language  of  the  andent  writer,  we 
'  deave  to  one,  and  despise  the  other.'    The  conch  grasaee  and 
Italian  grasses  are  simihur  in  genera,  but  their  effects  are  dissi- 
milar and  wide  aa  the  polea  asunder.    Like  hoBOopathie 
tieatment,  aa  propounded  by  Dr.  Hahnemann,  a  very  aasaU  doee 
of  couch  grasa  wttl  drive  oat  Itolian  grass,  and  establiah  a 
entaneone  diseaae,  that  we  imagine  wiU  run  speedilt  over  a 
hedge,  across  •  tnmpike  rand,  ot  evaa  a  eanal ;  audi  are  ita 

Kweraef  contigiMtOr  bfoatien.otboth.    The  thiatleamay 
a  sUtely  plant— it  ia  a  Scottish  emblem -hot  Umw^timt, 


we  aay,  aa  appointed  judgee,  it  is  the  monkshood  of  Norton 
haabandiy.  Aud  we  do  asoat  eameitlj^  recommend  the  dub 
to  abandon  the  growth  of  these  exhausting  plants,  and  substi- 
tute instead  some  of  the  genus  eolewort,  such  as  the  branchio|^ 
rape,  the  Scotch  kde,  and  last  but  not  least,  the  cow  cabbage. 
We  admire  the  plants  we  have  mentioned,  but  we  saw  few 
or  none.  Some  attempta  to  grow  them  were  visible,  but  like 
'  angdf*  visits,'  they  were  '  few  and  for  between.'  From  Windy 
Houie  to  the  Leee,  from  Birley  to  Bowshaw,  theae  useful  es- 
cnlenta  were  rare,  and  aught  redly  be  looked  on  as  exotics, 
and  supposed  to  require  a  glass-house  to  grow  them.  No  such 
thing ;  we  tell  you  that,  like  the  aaisy.  they  blossom  anvwhere 
and  everywhere.  We  tdl  you,  wherever  the  dock  will  grow, 
so  will  the  mangold;  and  it  is  a  great  fact  that  the  rape  and 
the  thistle  will  grow  on  the  aame  sdl,  but  not  at  the  aame 
time  and  place.  If  farmera  wish  to  grow  thiatlea,  ther  ought 
to  be  in  rotation ;  and  part  of  the  courae  of  husbendry  pur- 
aned  on  the  farm,  and  not  at  the  aame  time  and  place  as  other 
root  crops  or  legomee.  Tbistlea  and  docks  asight  be  grown  m 
dternate  rowa  with  mangolds  or  eolewort ;  bot  we  do  not  reeoaa* 
mend  it ;  and  unless  it  could  be  proved  that  this  eonrae  would 
anit  the  balance  sheet  when  ato^  ia  taken,  we  adviae  the  dob 
not  to  patronise  or  follow  it.  Still,  it  ia  followed ;  and  it  may 
be  gathered  from  theae  remarka,  that  in  the  inspeetioo  of  the 
farma  conteatiag  for  the  priaee  offered  by  the  Norton  Glnh 
and  its  members,  we  eompldn  that  these  beef  and  mntt^ 
prodttdng  plants  reedve  but  little  or  no  attention  in  the  di»- 
triet.  They  are  to  the  former  '  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin 
of  tbe  adiool-boy.'  Bot  when  underatood  and  eoltivtled,  they 
are  the  daasicd  as  wdl  aa  the  praeticd  and  naeful  in  hnaban- 
dry. We  have  digressed,  and  mnat  now  leave  the  grambliug^ 
to  notice  other  things  more  agreeable  in  our  report. 

"  In  dau  80,  where  the  premiums  are  given  by  Maian. 
Dodson  and  Staniforth,  for  the  beat  cultivated  forma  under  60 
acrea,  we  found  three  competitors— Mr.  Hutton,  of  Ridgeway ; 
Mr.  Joseph  Wragg,  of  Norton  Lees :  and  Mr.  George  Rogers, 
of  Lightwood.  I^ese  farms,  considering  the  limited  time  we 
had  at  our  disposal,  were  carefully  inspected,  with  a  view  to  do 
Justiee  to  the  gentlemen  who  had  generoudy  offsrod  the  pi*, 
mioma. 

"  On  inapeetion  of  Mr.  Hnttoo^a  farm  of  28  acrea,  we  foond 
the  land  in  a  good  atate  of  cultivation ;  the  fiarmery  well  ar> 
ranged  and  in  good  order ;  the  whole  of  a  character  creditable 
to  the  oooupier. 

"  Next  in  aacoession  in  thia  class  of  farms  we  visited  Mr.  J. 
Wraffg's  farm,  of  Norton  Lees,  consisting  of  32|  acres.  Judg- 
ing from  the  produce  of  this  farm,  the  crope  must  have  been 
very  good;  the  root  crops  exceedingly  olean  and  wdl  ar- 
ranged, having  been  highly  manured,  m  evidenced  by  the 
weight  of  the  erops.  The  whole  of  the  land  on  thb  farm  is  in  - 
a  high  atate  of  cultivation,  the  fencea  in  a  very  creditable  con- 
dition, and  present  a  neat  appearance ;  stock  numerous  and 
good;  fkrming  piemisee  very  orderly,  and  every  department  of 
the  farm  showinirerident  signs  of  presevering  industrv. 

"  Mr.  George  Rogers'  farm,  at  LightwooC  consisting  of  80 
aeree  (80  occupied  since  March,  1856).  On  inspection  of  thia 
fhrm  we  were  very  much  pleaaed  with  the  substantid  character 
of  the  improvementa  effected  by  the  occupier  in  so  abort  a  timet. 
A  eonuderable  aum  most  have  been  expended.  15  aerea  ef- 
fsctudly  drained  with  pipe,  tile,  and  stone.  Depth  of  dnun, 
80  to  88  faichea,  Ave  yards  apart.  A  considerable  length  of 
old,  neglected  hedgea  plaahed,  the  sides  grubbed  dose  up  to 
the  fsnee.  The  root  crops  highlv  crediuble,  beiuK  very  good 
and  wdl  arranged  {  additiond  buildings  put  up  at  the  farmery ; 
the  houae  renovated  and  much  improved :  new  gatea  intro- 
dueed.  The  whole  of  the  operationa  carried  out  in  a  most  de- 
termined and  skiUnl  manner.  Having  seen  this  farm  when 
firat  entered  on  by  its  present  occupant,  it  bdng  then  in  a  most 
dilapidated  condition,  great  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Rogers  for  the 
aumy  and  great  improvementa  made  in  ao  short  a  time. 

"  To  oondude,  we  can  only  add  one  remark,  and  that  will 
apply  to  all  the  farma  in  thia  daas.  We  saw  proofa  of  good 
hnabaadiy,  neatiMBa,  and  deanUncaa  tbroogheut. 
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labour  hid  bMB  jadidomly  txpended;  ud  wImb  tiM  eoateit 
WM  ihurp,  and  oa  nearly  equal  termi,  we  did  not  qnite  af^iee 
iu  our  views  and  opiniooa.  Tbe  matter  in  ditpnte  waa  left  to 
the  arbitration  of  one  of  the  eompetitora,  who  geoeronily  de- 
cided againat  himself,  that  Mr.  Wragf  should  be  No.  1,  and 
Mr.  R<^(«n  No.  2. 

'*In  offering  the  abort  report  and  animadTenions  on  what 
wn  saw  and  ezaminod,  we  tmat  that  thej  will  be  received  in 
the  same  spirit  in  which  the  men  of  the  Norton  Clnb  alwaya 
veoeiye  good  intentiona." 


SUFFOLK  LENT  ASSIZES. 
BREACH  OF  CONTRACT. 

OARRKTT  9.  WOOLNOUOH. 

This  was  a  Special  Jury  case. 

Serjeant  Wells  and  Mr.  0'3Calley  for  the  plaintiff,  and 
Mr.  Couch  for  the  defendant. 

The  action  waa  brought  for  breach  of  contract. 

Mr.  O'Malley  having  opened  the  case* 

Mr.  Garrett  deposed :  I  am  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm 
of  Garrett  and  Sons,  Leiston  Works.  At  first  I  carried  it 
on  myself,  and  then  took  my  sons  in.  The  defendant  waa 
formerly  in  my  £sther*s  service,  and  continued  with  me 
down  to  1855.  He  occupied  the  post  of  foreman  over  a 
small  portion  of  the  manufisctory  and  salesman  np  to  April, 
1854.  He  had  a  salary  of  £150  per  year  and  a  house.  In 
November  or  December,  1853,  the  defendant  reminded  me 
that  the  agreement  terminated,  and  that  he  wanted  an  ad- 
▼anceof  salary.  I  agreed  to  advance  him  £50  per  year. 
He  afterwards  virishea  that  the  £50  should  be  paid  fcr  five 
years  in  advance,  to  which  I  agreed,  and  an  a|^reement  waa 
drawn  up.  He  suggested  that  it  should  be  blading  for  ten 
years,  so  that  at  the  end  of  five  years  I  should  pay  him  an- 
other £250.  The  £250  was  paid  on  the  6th  of  April  On 
the  3lst  of  July,  1855,  the  smithes  foreman  ahowed  me 
Bome  ironwork  which  Woolnough  had  sent  back,  and  on  the 
I  St  of  Augnst,  as  I  waa  standing  at  theconnting-^oom  door, 
the  defendant  came  up  to  me,  and  in  abusive  language  said 
he  would  not  be  humbugged  any  longer;  he  was  going 
away.  I  turned  round  and  said,  ^  What*s  the  matter  ?** 
He  was  in  a  passion,  and  I  told  him  to  go  home  and  consi- 
der  the  matter.  I  said,  '*  There  is  an  agreement  between 
ns,  you  had  better  look  to  that.'*  On  the  following  day  I 
sent  for  defendant,  and  he  came  to  my  counting-house,  and 
I  asked  him  if  he  had  considered  what  he  said  the  day  be- 
fore, and  he  said  "  Yes,  he  was  going.**  The  81st  of  July 
was  a  critical  period,  being  after  the  Royal  A^cultural 
Society's  Show,  and  we  had  many  orders,  particularly  in 
defenaant*8  department.  After  some  conversation,  I  told 
him  he  must  pay  me  back  the  proportion  of  the  bonus ;  but 
he  laughed,  and  patted  his  hand  on  his  pocket,  and  said  he 
ahould  keep  it  I  suggested  he  should  go  and  ask  advice  as 
to  that  of  some  man^  business.  The  day  after  he  came 
again,  and  said  he  had  been  for  advice  and  found  he  must 
return  the  money ;  and  he  would  pay  it  me  if  I  would  give 
a  receipt  in  full  of  all  demands  and  cancel  the  agreement. 
I  refused  to  take  the  money  on  these  terms.  (The  receipt 
which  Mr.  Garrett  proposed  reserved  to  himself  any  rights 
he  might  derive  under  the  agreement)  He  would  not  pay 
the  money  on  this  receipt,  and  went  away.  The  defendant 
had  a  son-in-law  named  Sudbrook  in  the  smiths*  depart- 
ment. The  defendant  had  been  of  great  use  to  me  in  the 
sale  department,  and  after  be  left  me  my  sons  were  obliged 
to  attend  to  the  getting  proper  foremen  into  Woolnongii*s 
department  instead  of  the  general  supervision.  We  tried  to 
Xet  persons  to  suit  us  as  salesmen,  but  could  not,  and  we 
jost  very  much  commerdsUy.  I  employ  600  or  700  hands, 
60  or  70  of  whom  were  under  the  defendant*s  supervision. 
I  would  rather  not  state  the  loss,  but  I  would  have  gladly 

S'ven  another  man  a  larger  salary  u  a  user  ai^d  seUer  of 
iplements. 

Cross-examined.— I  don't  think  we  reeeived  any  damage 
from  his  leaving  ns  as  foremen.  We  made  better  implements 
without  him  than  we  ever  could  have  done  with  him,  but  we 
had  to  neglect  the  seUing  department,  and  lost  more  by  that 
It  is  very  difficult  to  replace  a  foreman  to  sell  implements  and 
ihowthamtethabMitadTanlife.    He  had  bean  with  me  mmy 


£ 


yMTBU  my  assistant,  hut  when  my  health  failed  I  ssit  ttn. 
Other  man  used  to  go  with  me  to  show  particnlar  impleasati. 
On  the  2od  of  August  he  did  not  ask  me  to  allow  him  to  is- 
main.  I  did  not  say  that  when  he  left  the  room  ha  would  is 
longer  be  my  servant  After  we  had  nude  onr  ammgeaiSBU 
I  understood  from  my  son  that  he  was  desirous  of  rensiaiBg. 
On  the  4th  of  August  I  wrote  a  letter,  in  cotiscqnenpe  of  n 
application  from  lum,sUting  that  "W.  Woolnough  kaewB. 
Garretfs  views,  and  when  he  was  prepared  to  fall  inviththor 
views  B.  G.  wonU  see  him."  Had  not  made  any  alIBsg^ 
menu  for  substituting  him  as  aseUer  of  imptessentu, bet  si t 
foreosan.  On  the  4th  of  August  he  wished  to  leave,  bat  ia 
eonseqoenee  of  his  behaviour  I  could  not  aUow  it  I  did  tiy 
to  make  an  arrangement  to  keep  him  as  sslesmsn.  but  CuM. 
On  the  10th  of  August  defendant  reeeived  a  letter  frooi  ny  soo. 
(The  letter  statedhe  eonld  only  be  received  bad[  on  R.  Gazntt^ 
terms.)  The  terms  were  that  he  ahouU  ahow  the  implsMBti 
and  buy  timber,  and  shodd  haye  £50  a  year  for  bujing  bm- 
ber  and  lOa.  a  day  when  he  attended  madet  Itkoochtl 
ahould  make  his  iacome  as  much  atforaerlj.  Mr.Nccie 
came  to  me  and  asked  me  to  take  him  hack  under  the  oUeoip 
tract  We  appomted  three  mea  the  same  dsy  to  take  Wool- 
Boogh*s  place  as  foreman.  They  were  paid  aa  common  wort- 
men  before,  but  their  wages  were  advanced  £1  aadlOi.a«ctk. 

Re-examined :  I  received  his  letter  on  the  31st  of  Jaly.  bet 
did  not  proceed  to  make  arrangements  to  fill  his  piece  oslU 
the  next  day.  I  eould  not  put  the  defendant  as  foieaisa  over 
a  number  of  men  after  he  had  abused  me  before  themea  with- 
out any  cause  whatever. 

Mr.  E.  Cottingham,  brother-in-law  of  the  plautiff,  CORO- 
berated  the  previous  witness  as  to  the  oonveisations  vUd 
took  place  between  him  and  defendant  on  the  1st  and  2ad  of 
Angutt 

Cross-examined :  Mr.  Garrett  never  said,  "  When  joaksii 
this  room  you  are  my  servant  no  longer."  I  advised  Mr.  On- 
rett  to  give  defendant  the  agreement  and  oettlo,  but  he  vooU 
not    I  alto  advised  the  defendant  to  settle  it 

James  Elirrage  deposed  :  I  wss  in  platntiiTs  service  ia  Jslf. 
and  Woolnough  said  to  me  Ludbrook  was  the  nun  to  be  pet 
foreman  over  the  smiths'  department  On  the  evening  of  tht 
2nd  of  August  the  defendant  came  to  my  house  and  mid,  *  I 
have  left  Mr.  GarTett*s  service,  that's  certain,  and  will  itod 
no  more  of  their  humbug."    1  asked  him  not  to  be  too  wt 

Mr.  IVylor  deposed :  I  hsve  been  with  Mr.  Ganett  thii^ 
years.  On  the  81st  of  July  Woolnough  came  to  me  to  i^ 
with  him  for  his  expenses  to  Carlisle.  1  refused ;  and  heind 
he  was  off,  he  would  have  no  more  of  it. 

Cress-examined :  I  refused  to  settle  the  expenses,  nljy 
there  had  been  some  unpleasantness  between  him  sad  Mr. 
Garrett  As  the  firm  bad  advanced  money  to  him  I  did  soC 
know  whether  he  had  money  to  pay  or  receive. 

Thia  being  the  plaintiff*a  caae,  .  j  v^ 

Mr.  Couch  contended  that  no  breach  of  eovenant  had  bNi 
proved. 

His  Lordship  held  that  the  defendant  had  not  left  theplu^ 
tiTs  service ;  but  was  ready  to  perform  the  agreement.  Wf 
he  wonU  not  let  him. 

Mr.  CMal^y  objected  and  hie  Lordship  reserved  the  pMt. 

Mr.  Conch  waa  addressing  the  jury,  when  his  I^wdahipmr 
gestcd  that  a  juror  ahould  be  withdrawn  on  thedefendaatpfT 
lag  the  proportion  of  the  bonua  £184.  Mr.  Garrett  pregg 
if  any  balance  waa  dne  to  the  defendant  it  ahould  be  dedaflM 
from  £184. 

Mr.  Couch  applied  for  time  for  payment;  but  on  Mr.  0*1^ 
ley  objecting,  it  was  agreed  that  the  money  should  be  p« 
under  a  rule  of  court  in  a  montli. 

Mr.  0*MaUey  stated  that  there  were  three  others 
pending  for  infringement  of  patent,  and  his  dient  was  i 
to  refier  the  cases  to  any  three  respectable  men. 

Mr.  Conch  declined  to  do  ao. 


SIMPLE  TEST  FOR  GUANO.— A  buahel  of  gej^ 
—  weigha  alesost  exactiy  TOlbe,;  if  adulterated  with  Iff 
aneee  (which  ia  rarely  theeaae),  it  will  of  eooras,iap 
len.    If  cUy,  marl,  sand.  &c  have  been  need,  the  wevhtnu 

be  materially  increased,  and,  so  fer  aa  this  teat  •V^^.n 
adulteratioaa  wiU  be  easily  doteeted.^CnR«rwi'f  CAmmAVV 
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AGRICULTURAL    REPORTS. 


GENERAL     AGRICULTURAL    REPORT     FOR 
MARCH. 
8iiiM  wt  Uft  wrote,  the  vetther  in  netrlj  til  parU  of  tb« 
Uuted  Kingdom  hu  been  wtrj  fa?onnble  for  oat-door  fara 
Ubonr,  in  which,  conteqaently,  great  progroM  has  been  made. 
Mnch  of  the  Ught  wbeata,  and  most  of  the  spring  eom.  ha?e 
now  been  sown  ercn  in  onr  backward  counties,  and  the  land 
baa  been  everywhere  in  flne  condition  for  the  reception  of  the 
aeedftirrow.    So  far,  therefore,  everything  is  in  a  satisfactory 
atata ;  but  when  we  consider  the  whest  trade,  the  continnoos 
dedine  in  prices,  and  the  future  proipccU  of  the  growers, 
tbart  is  reason  to  anticipate  a  state  of  things — as  respects 
wbaat  in  particular— almost  without  a  paralMT   The  effects  of 
tbe  late  severe  panic  in  the  commercial  world — a  panic  that 
has  led  to  a  decrease  in  our  aggregate  shipments  duriog  the 
first  two  months  of  the  present  year,  compared  with  last  sea- 
■OB,  of  nearly  four  mUlunu  sterling— have,  to  some  extent, 
prodoeed  a  decline  in  the  consumption ;  there  is  hterally  no 
apeculation  going  on,  cither  in  home  or  foreign  prodnoe,  not- 
withstanding that  moiiey  is  nnnsnally  abundant  and  cheap  ; 
and  great  anxiety  continues  to  be  shown  by  the  holders  of 
foreign  grain  to  sell  at  almost  any  price.    The  rsanlt  of  the 
last  year's  wheat  harvest  in  this  coootry  shows  an  eoormous 
yield,  and  an  unusually  large  quantity  on  bafid,  both  in  barn 
and  stack.     Throughout  France  the  produce  seems  to  he 
equally  large ;  and  the  same  state  of  things  prevails  in  the 
United  Sutes.    The  consequence  is  that  we  have  had  all  sellers 
and  very  few  buyers*  except  for  immediste  consumption,  and 
forced  sales  of  grain  hava  continued,  to  the  prtjudice  of  the 
▼aloe  of  home-grown  qualitiea.    Again,  in  order  to  compete 
with  French  floor— wl^h  may  be  had  aa  low  aa  84s.  per 
S80  lbs.,  free  on  board,  at  Nantes— the  town  millers  hsve  re- 
duced their  top  pric^  to  40s ,  and  country  marks  have  fallen  in 
an  equal  proportion.    The  value  of  wheat  has,  too,  declined 
folly  4s.  per  quarter,  and  the  question  generally  asked  is — 
When  will  the  downward  movement  cease  ?    We  can  scarcely 
assume  that  wheat  can  be  much  lower  than  it  now  is,  beesuse 
it  would  be  better  for  the  wealthy  growers  to  withhold  sup- 
plies altogether,  and  take  the  chance  of  future  markets,  thsn 
sell  at  present  qnotationa ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  very 
evident  that  any  advance  cannot  be  anticipated  at  present. 
Tbe  laat  oflldal  averagea  show  a  fall  in  the  quotations,  com- 
pared with  the  same  time  last  year,  of  about  12s.  per  quarter, 
and,  in  the  present  tone  of  the  trade,  that  difference  seems 
likely  to  increase  than  diminiab.    From  France,  the  north  of 
Europe,  and  from  the  XJotted  Sutes,  we  are  threatened  with 
heavy  importations  in  the  face  of  great  abundance  at  home,  and 
there  is  not  the  sligbteit  appearance  of  speculative  investments. 
The  want  of  speculation  has  compelled  the  foreign  houses  to 
sell  on  their  own  scconnt;  consequently  that  hsa  been  no  ac- 
eomnlatioB  of  supply  in  warehouse.     However,  there  is  no 
question  but  that  the  downward  movement  muat  have  a  limit, 
and  that  ordinary  prudence  on  the  part  of  our  farmers,  and  of 
shippers  generally,  will  have  ita  aoeustomed  infloance  upon  the 


The  barley  trsde  haa  continned  healthy,  and  prices  have 
ruled  steady.  Oata,  beans,  and  peas  have  likewise  commanded 
extreme,  to  rather  advaoeed,  rates;  and  these  articles  are  likely 
to  sell  weU,  and  at  full  quotations,  during  the  remainder  of  the 

A  fbrther  advance,  owing  to  their  scarcity,  haa  taken  place 
in  the  value  of  the  best  potatoee.  We,  however,  continue  to 
iceeive  large  supplies  from  the  Continent,  in  fair  conditioo, 
and  which  have  changed  hands  at  from  80s.  to  105s.  per  ton. 
Evidently,  the  extent  of  our  growth  last  year— though  we  ad- 
mit that  a  large  portion  of  it  has  turned  out  undt  for  human 
eonsomption— has  been  mudi  under-rated,  as,  even  now,  tbe 
aippliea  on  hand  are  extensive. 

The  rseult  of  the  last  Colonial  aalea  is  quite  u  satisfMtory 
aa  could  have  been  anticipated,  considering  the  dulnese  of  trade 
in  our  maaufaeturing  districts.  Fine  wools  told  at  Id.  to  l^d. 
per  pound  more  money;  but  inferior  qualitiea  went  lower. 


The  Engliah  wool  trade  has  been  in  astate  of  great  depresaion, 
and  the  fall  in  prices  during  the  last  six  months  has  been  fiilly 
forty  per  cent  This  dedine  ariaes,  in  aome  measure,  from  tbe 
almoet  total  absence  of  the  usual  Continental  orders.  This 
year's  clip  is  turning  out  unusually  large,  even  in  districts  not 
geuerally  considered  *'crsck  "  ones.  Advices  from  Australia 
bring  great  heaviness  in  the  wool  trade,  and  a  fall  of  from  Id. 
to  l}d.  per  pound  in  the  quotations. 

In  the  value  of  hay  and  straw  very  few  changes  have  taken 
place.  Meadow  hay  baa  realised  £2  10s.  to  £4  4s.;  clover  do., 
£3  10s.  to  £5 ;  and  straw,  £1  5s.  to  £1  10s.  per  load. 

Throughout  Scotland  farming  operations  have  progressed 
steadily,  and  the  wheat  trade  haa  ruled  heavy,  at  drooping 
correndes.    Fat  stock  has  likewise  fallen  in  value. 

In  Ireland,  the  traosactions  in  all  kinds  of  produce  have 
fSUlen  off,  and  prices  have  ruled  in  favour  of  buyers.  The  ship* 
ments  of  grain  to  England  have  been  very  small  for  the  time 
of  year. 


REVIEW    OF  THE  CATTLE  TRADE  DURING 
THE  PAST  MONTH. 

Notwithstandinil  that  only  moderate  supplies  of  fat  stock 
have  been  on  offer  in  the  Metropolitan  Market,  the  greatest 
heavineas  has  prevailed  in  tbe  trade  ^nerallv.  and  a  serious 
decline  has  taken  place  in  the  <^uotauons.  The  continuous 
foil  in  prices  haa  led  to  the  opinion  in  varioaa  quarters  that 
the  consumption  of  food  t«  London  is  rapidly  faJling  offl 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  foct,  and  the  cause  of  depression 
in  the  currencies  may  be  easily  traced.  That  an  unusually 
small  amount  of  butchers*  meat  is  now  being  consumed  in 
the  manufiicturing  districts,  is  obvious  from  the  enormous 
Bupplies  which  have  reached  London  by  railway,  aud 
which,  in  a  general  way,  would  have  been  sent  to  Manches- 
ter, Birmingham,  &c.  These  soppUes— which,  in  some 
weeks,  have  amounted  to  iicentjf  tkoutand  carcasses— have 
been  overwhelming ;  so  large,  indeed,  have  they  proved, 
that  the  greatest  mffioulty  haa  been  experienced  in  effecting 
sales  on  way  terms.  Had  they  been  only  moderatel  v  ex- 
tensive, seeing  that  the  consumption  of  meat  in  London  is 
still  huge,  prices  would  not  have  run  down  to  their  present 
low  point,  and  ^reat  losses,  on  the  part  of  those  who  bought 
store  stock  at  high  values,  would  have  been  prevented.  On 
the  part  of  the  foreigner  there  has  been  very  little  competi- 
tion, as  tbe  surplus  produce  of  both  Holland  and  Germany  is 
still  directed  to  France.  In  February  there  were  imported 
into  that  country  19,119  oxen  and  sheep,  against  2S,613  in 
the  corresponding  month  in  1857,  and  23,050  in  1856.  It 
is  true  that^  these  figures  show  a  slight  foUing-off  when 
compared  with  the  two previoua  years;  yet  they  prove  that 
the  production  of  live  stock  in  France  is  considerabljr  less 
than  the  consumption.  Our  dependence  upon  the  foreigner, 
as  will  be  seen  by  our  statistical  details,  is  now  reduced  to 
a  nominal  amount,  and  the  reduction  in  our  importations 
ahows  a  steady  onward  progress  in  our  production,  both  as 
regards  number,  weight,  and  condition.  The  high  prioea 
prevailing  in  this  country  up  to  a  recent  period  have,  no 
doubt,  operated  as  a  stimulus  to  production ;  and  our  impres- 
non  is  that  there  is  now  more  stock,  both  in  England  and 
Scotland,  than  has  been  known  for  many  years  past. 
Perhaps,  however,  our  renuirks  mar  be  more  strictly  ap- 
plied to  beasts,  the  breeds  of  whicn  are  now  undergoing 
changes  of  great  importance.  In  Norfolk  the  shorthorns 
have  been  more  generally  introduced,  not  only  as  a  separata 
breed,  but  they  have  been  mixed  with  Scots,  until  the  pure 
breeds  of  the  utter  hsve  become  mnch  less  numerous  than 
formerly ;  in  point  of  fact^  the  Scots  in  Norfolk  are  not  now 
kept  Qp,  as  tormerly,  bv  direct  arrivals  from  Scotland,  owing 
to  the  Scotch  breeders  keeping  their  store  animals  at  home, 
and  tbe  shorthorns  have  been  more  generally  introduoed 
into  that  and  tbe  a4JoiniDg  conntiea  as  fresb  blood ;  henoe^ 
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of  late  joars,  noble-lookinjOf  and  heavy  Scoto,  to  all  appear- 
ance«  have  arrlyed  from  Norfolk  ;  whereas  it  has  been  re- 
cently discovered  that  thej  are  crosses  with  the  shorthorns. 
The  supplies  of  really  pure  Scots  now  derived  from  Scot- 
land for  the  Metropolitan  Ifark^t  an  sradnally  ^ing  off : 
the  sise  of  the  stock  is  increasing,  Mdyet  no  fwaM  cai  bf 
found  with  the  qaalitv  of  the  meat  Scotland,  therefore, 
•riling  fr«m  the  steaay  increase  in  the  growth  of  the  root 
crops,  is  now  furnishing  more  meat  than  at  any  given  period 
daring  the  present  century,  To  some  extent,  these  re- 
marks may  oe  applied  to  TreUnd.  The  old  Irish  breed, 
generally  a  slow  feeder  and  a  laige  consumer,  is  msking 
way  for  £nglish  blood.  Crosses  are  now  the  general  fiuhion, 
ana  we  are,  consequently,  enabled  to  draw  stock  from  most 
of  the  Irish  ports  during  each  month  of  the  year.  We  will 
not  now  stop  to  argue  the  qoestlon  whether  tnis  comparative 
neglect  of  puro  blood  will  eTentually  reduce  our  supplies  of 
food  ;  but,  to  all  appearances,  tbe  system  up  to  this  point 
has  worked  well,  and  greatly  Increased  the  amount  ot  con- 
sumable food. 

Compared  with  the  corresjponding  period  last  year,  prices, 
almost  generally,  show  a  fall  of  nearly  J  s.  per  8  lbs.,  not  we 
see  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  further  important  decline. 
True,  we  have  bread  at  very  low  figure— rii.,  from  4|d. 
to  7id.  per  4  lbs.  loaf;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  potatoes  of 
good  and  sound  quality  are  venr  soaroe  and  dear.  It  tte- 
quently  happens,  however,  that  whilst  the  commerce  of  the 
countiy  is  in  an  active  state,  and  whilst  the  price  of  wheat 
is  low  and  drooping— sueh  being  the  case  at  this  mMnent— 
the  effect  upon  the  value  of  other  kinds  of  food  is  important ; 
and  it  is  just  possible,  even  though  the  trade  of  the  country 
may  revive,  that  both  beasts  anfsheep  will  be  selling  at 
rather  low  quotations  during  the  next  two  or  three  months* 
unless  there  is  a  considerable  f&lling  off  in  the  arrivals  of 
dead  meat  per  railway. 

In  nearly  the  whole  of  our  grasing  districts  the  health 
of  the  stock  has  continued  good,  and  very  few  losses  have 
been  sustained  by  disease.  The  lambing  season  has  paued 
off  remarkably  well,  the  weather  haying  been  highly  &- 
vourable  for  it,  and  the  fall  has  been  la^er  and  stronger 
than  for  many  yean  past. 

The  following  return  shows  the  importations  of  liye  stock 
into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  past  month :  — 

BeasU 666head. 

Sheep ,,, 318    „ 

Calves 627    „ 

Total 1,511    „ 

Same  time  in  1857  5,419  „ 

^          1856  1,842  „ 

„          1855 2,103  „ 

!,          1854  , 8,409  „ 

'           1853  10,884  „ 

Z          1852  6,747  , 

„           1851   8,881  „ 

1850  6,004  „ 

The  above  oomparison  shows  that  last  month  we  importad 
a  smaller  amount  of  supply  than  during  the  last  eight  years ; 
but  this  fislling-off  has  been  aierf  than  made  good  oy  in* 
ereased  prodnotion  at  home— a  het  which  appeare  to  be 
worthy  of  special  remark. 

The  total  supplies  of  stock  shown  in  the  London  market, 
deriyed  from  all  souroea,  have  been  as  ander  :•« 

Beasts 17,821  head. 

Cows   476    „ 

Sheep  and  lambs   ...., 74,410    „ 

Calves 704    , 

Pi«8 1,915    „ 

CoKPAmiaoir  ov  SupFUjt. 
Marsh.     Beasts.        Cows.       Sheep.      Calves.      Pigs. 
1867....   17,345  490         74,880        1,118       2,S80 

1856....  22,623  470        100,700  797        2,140 

1855....   18,644  880  88,790  835        2,765 

1854....   20,588  582  98,060        1,091        2,780 

1863....    19,228  860  85,680        1,614        2,780 

The  few  lambs  on  offer  have  sold  slowly,  at  from  6s.  to, 
in  some  instances,  7s.  per  8  lbs. ;  and  the  supplies  of  sheep 


out  of  the  wool,  have  rapidly  increased.    The  genenl  ^ 
tations  have  ruled  thus :—  s.  d.       s.  d. 

Beef,  from  2  10  to  4    6 

Mutton 3    0—5    2 

Lamb   , 6    0—7    0 

Veal ^....  4    0—52 

Pork 3    0—44 

Comparison  of  Prkm. 

Marxjh,  1855.       March,  1856.  Msrch,  1857. 

s.  d.      s.  d.     f.  d.      8.   d.  s.  d.     s.  i 

Beef,  from  3    4to5    0..  2  10to4l0..  8    4to5« 

Mutton..   3    4  —  5    2..  S    2  —  6    2..  4   2-6  • 

Veal  ....   3  10  —  6    4  .,  4  10  —  6    0  .,  4    4-5  8 

Pork  ....  3    2—5    4  ..  3    4  —  4    8  .,  3    6-5  2 

The  month  *s  arrivals  of  beasts  from  Norfolk,  MkSk, 
Esiex,  and  Cambridgeshire  hsve  amounted  to  about  Wl9 
Scots  and  shorthorns ;  from  other  parte  of  Bngland,  3,600 
of  various  breeds;  frt>m  Scotland,  1,720  Scoto  and  cnwH; 
and  from  Ireland,  1,850  oxen  and  heifers. 

Immense  supplies  of  each  kind  of  meat  have  htm « 
offer  in  Newgate  and  Leadenhall.  The  trade  generally  bu 
ruled  heavy  in  the  extreme,  and  a  considerable  fall  has  taka 
place  in  the  quotations.  Beef  has  sold  at  from  2s.  lOd.  to 
4s. ;  mutton,  3s.  lOd.  to  4s.  4d. :  l&mb,  4a.  Sd.  to6s. ;  vmL 
38.  8d.  to  4s,  8d. ;  and  pork,  is.  to  4s.  4d.  per  8  Ibi.  1>/ 
the  carcase. 

The  City  authorities— under»  we  presmne,  theimwawos 
that  a  change  of  day  will  improve  the  trade  of  the  Metro- 
politan Market  towards  the  dose  of  the  week— have  deter- 
mined to  change  the  day  of  holding  the  nuurket  from  Fri- 
days to  TburscUys.  The  continuedTalling-off  in  the  tapplie* 
of  stock,  when  compared  with  Smithfield,  andtheenormoai 
sums  lavished  upon  the  new  market,  have  rendered  it  » 
cessary  to  double  the  tolls ;  and  now,  Lin  order  to  sttnrt 
additional  sopplies  and  more  buyers,  a  change  in  the  uja 
considered  necassarv.  The  authorities  should  bear  io  mad 
that  double  tolls  will  have  the  elect  of  reducing  the  fu^ei 
shown— that  oyer  since  the  market  has  beenremowi 
smaller  number  of  stock,  taken  in  the  a^^gregate,  hss  bea 
brought  forward— and  that  any  change  m  the  daj  oaglit  to 
be  taken  into  consideration  by  purely  practical  men.  W« 
are  told  that  the  butchers  require  more  time  to  get  tm 
stock  home  and  slaughter  it  for  Saturday*s  bniineti;  bat 
surely  every  man  at  all  acquainted  with  the  trade  mart  be 
aware  that  the  butcher— more  especially  aa  he  hai  now  » 
tcavel  several  miles  of  additional  ground— finds  it  neoeatuT 
to  visit,  ta  one  dm,  not  only  the  Metropolitan  (or  an) 
market,  but  also  Newgate  and  lieadenhail.  Now,  in  W 
weather,  this  would  be  impossible;  and  it  is  quite desr tow 
that  the  change— as  was  the  case  many  years  s'mce-n^ 
prove  a  oomplete  failure,  and  that  eyentually  only  one  lnJ^ 
ket  day  will  be  held  in  each  week,  because  unquestioDsu; 
the  butcher's  interest  must  be  consulted,  or  he  will  tors  aa 
attention  to  local  markets,  wbioh  arenow  rapidly  ineresfuif 
in  importance. 


AGRICULTURAL  INTELLIGENCE, 
FAIRS.  &c. 

0ARMARTHEN8HIBB  FAIRS.— Cattle  fairs  hsis^ 
held  at  Haverfordwest  on  the  80th,  at  Nsriieth  oa  the J^s^ 
and  at  Newesstle  Bmlyn  and  Cress  Ian  on  the  SSrd  o^t* 
month.  The  show  of  store  beasts  was  coDsiderably  ^^z, 
average  of  former  years,  and  the  deelen  pvehissi^ 
spsringly  at  from  12  to  15  per  esnt  lower  than  !«*,'**[: 
prieee.  Fat  eows  said  readily  at  firoas  id.  to  6H  P«  ^J^ 
eordiag  to  qoslity,  sinking  the  offsl.  The  lew  ^^^ 
calves  shown,  sokl  at  highly  remaneratiag  prioss.  B*^ 
and  eolts  were  scaroe,  aad  sold  at  very  high  rates.  ^"^ 
Bumberof  beeoB  pigiaad  poiken  sold  at  fnm  H^-^'V!. 
lb.  dead  weight  A  fair  number  of  atoie  pigs  weie  on  wt* 
these  seld  rather  slaggishly  at  lower  pvioes. 

DERBY  FAIB.-The  hone  fWr  was  very  smsll.  m^  'JJ 
fow  eioeptious  the  aoimsls  ejcbibited  were  of  a  middfisf^ 
rscter.    In  homed  eatUe  and  she^  yeiy  litt!e  haaiam  «" 
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done.    The  ttttoilMiee  wu  onnraallj  icanty,  aod  the  Mt  ii 
deieribed  as  betof  upon  the  whole  "  verj  poor." 

DURHAM  FAIR. --BiVWf  wh  oowwonfc  Celoid 
Tewdele  atteaded  ei  »  pmeliMer  o*  behtV  oT  thf  Gomn- 
ment.  Superior  honet  loUl  at  about  100  galneas;  trmj 
horaei,  £25  to  £30,  and  in  aome  few  iMta^ces,  £35 ;  beU 
ttrt  hone^  £(0  to  £S5  per  head;  commencr  iniiMla  weif  • 
dnijj.  Prieta  ere  10  to  U  par  omt.  lower  thae  iMt  year. 
Deaknand  farmefaatate  thtt  prieet  areyetlikalj  tofiiai  cosii. 
derably.  * 

EAST  RETFORD  FAIIL-^Theie  wu  a  good  attendance 
of  bnyera  and  adiers.  There  was  a  jtrj  Xwnt  ihow  of  agri- 
cultural and  draught  horaea  of  a  auperior  detcriptioo.  There 
were  but  few  baeka  abown,  and  but  little  butinets  doee  in 
either  dewsription  of  these  animala.  Frieea  ruled,  for  really 
iiiefal  aorta  of  draughts,  Arom  £88  to  £40 ;  baeka,  £20  to  £80. 
Aj  usual  there  were  plenty  of  *'  offtl"  horses  on  tale.  There 
waa  a  large  aupply  of  cattle,  but  very  liUle  fat  stoek  on  sale. 
Drapea  and  ateera  readUy  aold  from  £9  to  £14,  according  to 
me  and  quality.  Kilkera  and  store  beaats  went  of  sluggish. 
There  were  but  few  ealrea.  Beef  mAd  at  8a.  per  atone,  and 
mutton  at^.  per  lb.    Hogs  realised  878.  fuUy.    Few  sheep 

HELSTON  FAIR.^PQiehas«rs  were  not  willing  to  give  so 
high  prieesu  ruled  for  some  time  paat.  Towards  the  dose  of 
the  fair,  however,  a  good  aaaount  of  business  wu  done.  A 
fine  lot  of  bullocks,  five  in  number,  reared  by  Mr.  Joba 
^•cke,  of  Merther,  waa  sold  by  aootioa,  and  realiied  good 


HEXHAM  FAIR.— A  moderately  fight  ahow  of  eatUe, 
which  met  a  briak  demand  at  aood  prices,  exceptiog  milk 
cows,  which  add  dowly  at  drooping  prices.  Horses  a  very 
good  show ;  demand  sleek,  prioea  lower,  and  many  left  unsold. 
Pigs  a  numerous  show,  at  lower  rates,  and  part  left  unsold. 

H0RNCA8TL*  HOG  SHOW  AND  PAIR-Was  the 
largest  that  hu  evtr  been  known,  the  leeeat  favourable  altera- 
tion  in  the  weather  haviog  brought  aeUert  of  atock  into  the 
market  in  large  nnmbera.  In  npeetation  of  a  riae  in  priera. 
Both  beuU  and  aheep  partook  of  the  upward  tendency,  and 
although  the  market  waa  rather  lower  than  was  antidpated, 
the  stock  exhibited  wu  gradnaUy  difposed  of.  There  ww  a 
atroog  iutereat  exdted  in  (he  competition  for  the  silver  cup, 
given  by  Mr.  Stanhope  to  the  exhibitor  of  the  best  pen  of  be- 
hogs ;  the  eompetitora  being  Mr.  Parker,  of  Wahnsiate,  Mr. 
Jos.  Walter,  ef  EdUogton,  and  Mr.  Jos.  Davey,  of  FuUetby. 
Mr.  Parker  wu  again  fortunate  enough  to  bear  off  the  prise, 
and  obtain  a  companion  to  the  cnp  he  won  laat  year.  The 
judges  weie  Jos.  It  Kirkham,  Ssq.,  Andkby,  Mr.  Hareood 
Mackinder,  Laagton,  and  Mr.  Mayfldd,  Dogdyke. 

IL8LEY  FORTNIGHTLY  MARKET.— Theie  wu  about 
on  average  aupply,  and  a  fairatlendance  of  dealera.  The  sheep 
this  season  are  in  vood  condition,  and  hsndled  remarkably  well. 
The  trade  wu  duU,  but  eventually  nearly  the  whole  wu  dis- 
posed of  at  about  Is.  to  2a.  per  head  reduction  from  that  day 
fortnight. 

LEOBONSTER  FAIR  wu  weU  anpplied  with  most  de- 
acriptions  of  stock,  but  the  trade  ruled  dull  except  for  steers 
and  good  barren  oows,  and  those  were  b  demand  at  high 
ratea.  Cowa  and  calves  met  with  customers  and  remunerative 
pricea.  Beef  averaged  6|d.*  and  wether  mutton,  in  the  wool, 
7id.  per  lb.;  Pigs  were  low.  Really  good  h^su  in  demand 
at  high  ratu ;  inferior  aaimala  lower. 

MUIR  OF  ORD  FAIR.— 8,680  aheep,  chiefly  Cheviot 
^oggs,  were  for  sale.  Last  year  the  number  on  the  ume  day 
was  8,690.  On  thia  oocasion  the  sheep  were  in  fiair  oondition, 
but  not  equd  to  last  vear ;  and  in  estimating  the  fall  of  pricu, 
aomeallowaoee  must  be  made  for  this  fact.  The  want  of  keep 
throughout  the  eeuntiy,  and  the  depredation  in  pricea,  told 
heavily  on  the  market.  UntU  about  three  o'clock  ouly  two 
transactions  were  reported;  these  were  two  lots,  each  of  from 
800  to  400  Cheviot  wether  boggs,  in  good  condition  and  weU- 
bred,  which  were  sold  at  a  guinea  a-head— Mr.  Scobie,  Lochin- 
ver,  and  Mr.  Clarke,  Eribde,  being  the  purchasers.  They 
were  reported  to  be  the  best  lots  on  the  gronnd.  After  three 
o'dock  Mr.  Soobie  gave  the  market  a  little  activity  l^  pur- 
chasing aeveral  loto  of  boggs,  at  from  18s.  to  20s.,  which  were 
counted  cheap  at  the  money,  and  sold  from  want  of  keep  at 
home.  Mr.  Fraaer,  Maold,  bought  a  let  of  Cheviot  httfga 
from  Mr.  Rota,  fairburp,  at  Us.;  and  another  lot  it  the  same 


figure.  Mr.  Sim,  Scotsburo,  sold  a  lot  of  blsck-faeed  hoggs 
at  13a.  A  fine  lot  of  half-bred  wethers,  belonging  to  Mr.  Mac- 
lennsn,  Tomich,  ware  ioteroipted  on  their  way  to  thr  Inver- 
nees  steamer,  by  which  they  were  to  be  tent  to  Edinburgh, 
and  were  bought  by  Mr.  Jsckson  at  85s.  a-hesd.  Mr.  Mac- 
kay,  Cspa  Wrath,  bought  Cheviot  wether  boggs  at  198  ;  Mr. 
Mgckenxie,  Baloabeeo,  add  the  Mulcbaich  aho^  Cheviot 
wether  boggs  at  £16  perdadaeore.  The  market  on  Thurs- 
day wss  duller  than  on  Wednesday,  and  at  a  Iste  hour  little 
or  nothing  had  been  done.  Forty  cattle  were  on  tlie  ground, 
fifty  horses,  aud  seveuty->ix  pigs,  besides  a  Urge  portion  of  the 
aheep  eiposcd  on  the  previous  day.  A  good  mapy  horses 
changed  hands,  and  moat  of  the  pigi ;  but,  ao  far  as  we  could 
learn,  there  was  not  an  offer  made  for  any  of  the  lot|  ot  cattle, 
and  nothing  further  wu  done  in  sheep.  Horses  were  greatly 
down  from  last  year,  and  pigs  were  sdliog  at  somsthiDg  like 
20  per  cent,  less  than  at  the  eorrespondiog  market  qf  1857. 

NEWARK  FAIR.— There  was  a  moderate  supply  of  store 
beasts,  which  sold  as  well  u  was  expected,  at  prices  conaider- 
abiy  below  those  realised  thia  tieie  last  yeir.  There  was  a 
good  supply  alao  of  milking  cows,  but  pricea  were  not  so  high 
u  at  previous  markets.  We  had  a  good  abow  of  sheep,  which 
aold  off  much  lower  than  last  year ;  hoga  fetched  about  £2 
eaeh.  Not  many  lamba  were  shown  at  the  atock  market  on 
Toeaday  (  the  ahow  of  sheep  wu  good,  Price«  were  6d. 
per  lb.  out  of  wool,  and  74.  in  wool  Beef  realized  7s.  to  7s. 
6d.  per  stone. 

ROSS  FAIR  wu  not  so  well  attended  u  it  generally  baa 
been.  Beef  fetched  7d.  per  lb.,  mutton  fi^d.  There  were  very 
few  horaae  offered,  and  the  sdca  were  generally  dulL 

UPTON  FAIR.-*Tbe  aupply  of  stock  was  larger  than 
usual.  TJaefnteows  and  cdvea  aold  at  from  £13  to  £14  a- 
piece ;  bar.ena  about  £11  or  £12  each ;  wether  sheep  averaged 
from  90s.  to  40e.  arbead.  Store  pigs  were  numerous,  and 
were  disposed  of  at  a  considerable  reduction  in  pric«  from  lut 
yesi^a  value. 

WREXHAM  FAIR  wu  exceediugly  well  attended  by 
bnsinees  men,  but  the  tendency  of  prices  for  all  kin()s  of  stock, 
with  the  exoepUon  of  sheep,  wu  downwards,  and  in  conse- 
quence not  a  very  large  amount  of  business  wss  done.  The 
show  of  fat  atoek  wugood,  butbarrena  fetched  the  beat  pricea 
comparatirdy.  Sheep  were  scanty,  both  Ut  and  store,  and 
pricea  were  firm.  Of  horaea  there  waa  a  larger  show,  eapecisUy 
of  cart-horaes,  amongat  which  there  were  many  fiae  animals, 
the  prices  ranging  (iron  £30  to  £50.  Pigs  were  p'entifnl,  and 
cheaper  than  ever  known  in  Wrexham. 

YORK  FAIR.— Very  few  lean  beuts  were  shown,  snd 
bnnness  trifling.  A  moderate  supply  of  horsu  had  dow  de- 
mand, at  rates  much  bdow  lut  Pdmsun  fair. 

IRISH  FAIRS — Balunakill;  There  wu  a  good 
average  display  of  stock.  Pricea  ruled  pretty  much  as  during 
the  put  month,  and  good  store  stock  were  in  demand. 
Store  pigs  sold  a  shade  lower  than  previously.  At  Athloni 
Fair  there  war  large  aupply  of  prime  cattle,  for  which 
there  wu  little  demand,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of 
Leinstez  buyers.  The  aupply  of  pigs  wu  very  larae,  but 
the  demand  wu  dow,  and  pricea  were  very  considerably 
down  from  the  January  fur.  Carlow  :  There  was  a  good 
supply  of  stock,  prinapally  storea ;  but  there  waa  a  disindi- 
nation  on  the  part  of  graziera  to  purchue,  unless  cattle  of 
good  quality.  Fat  stock  manifeated  a  downward 
tendency  —  aome  prime  lots  brought  good  pricea. 
Mr.  Joseph  Fishboume  sold  two  three-year-old  stsll- 
£Bd  heifers  for  £17  per  head.  Major  M*Mahon  received  for 
a  lot  of  fit  heifers  £18  5s.  per  head.  A  large  lot  of  storea, 
two  and  a  half  years  old.  were  aold  by  Mr.  B.  B.  Feltus  to 
P.  Maher  at  £10  per  hesd.  Beef  may  in  generd  be  quoted 
from  SOs.  to  65s.  per  cwt.  for  prime.  Btrippers  sod  dry  cowa 
were  numeroua,  and  thou  of  a  good  qudity  sold  weU ;  inferior 
claases  were  not  much  in  request,  prices  ranged  frpm  £13  to 
£16.  Mr.  Browne,  of  Bsllyrsggan.  county  Kildare,  sold  a  lot 
of  three-year*olda  for  £10  12s.  6d.  per  head;  and  Mr.  Browne, 
ofCorbaUy,alotofthree-year-oldbuUocks,at£ll  178 ;6d.  The 
sheep  fair  wu  thialy  aupplied,  but  some  lots  of  excellent  qua- 
lity were  exhibited.  Mr.  Thomu  Dowu  aold  a  prime  lot  (fat) 
at  £3  10!.,  the  top  price ;  Mr.  Peter  Baiter,  a  lot  of  wethera 
at  £2  7s.  per  head.  The  average  price  of  hoggeta  wu  from 
S6a.  to  43s.  Btore  ^  from  20s.  to  25s.,  bonhams  78.  to  12a. 
per  couple. 
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THE  l^ARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  CORN  TRADE 

DURING  THE   PAST   MONTH. 


The  month  of  March  has  exhibited  extraordinary 
differences  of  teroperatore.  The  first  fortnight  was 
a  continuation  of  the  sternness  with  which  February 
dosed ;  but  immediately  afterwards  a  brilh'ant  spring- 
time commenced,  with  a  warmth  occasional^  op- 
pressive,  and  an  almost  entire  absence  of  rain.  Fiela- 
work  was  immediate!?  resumed,  and  the  sowing  of 
Lent  com,  which  haa  been  interrupted  by  the  severe 
frost,  has  proceeded  most  favourably.  Whatever 
damage  was  done  to  the  wheat  and  other  autumn- 
sown  com  by  the  cutting  winds  must  soon  be  ap- 
parent, but  as  respects  the  principal  grain  very  little 
harm  has  been  yet  reported  beyond  w-nat  might  have 
been  expected  on  exposed  and  light  lands,  from  the 
want  of  a  snow  covering.  The  dryness  of  the  whole 
season,  and  the  generafappearance  of  the  plants,  are 
favourable  to  future  prospects.  The  uncertainty  of 
politics  at  the  outset  of  the  month  seemed  a  check 
upon  business,  but  the  renewed  assurances  of  peace, 
followed  by  the  most  propitious  weather,  and  a 
liberty  to  export  wheat  in  the  Papal  States,  have 
combmed,  towards  the  month's  close,  to  somewhat 
reduce  prices,  and  the  value  in  the  London  market 
has  receded  about  4s.  per  qr.  On  all ',  hands  it  is 
allowed  that  good  stocKs  exist  throughout  the  coun- 
try ;  and  if,  with  a  steady  importation  from  abroad, 
farmers  show  an  anxiety  to  sell,  and  overdo  the 
markets  at  a  time  when  the  spririt  of  speculation  is 
entirelv  wanting,  there  can  be  but  one  result,  viz., 
a  still  lower  range  than  what  is  now  obtaining.  One 
thing  is  however  certain,  that  the  reduction  in  value 
greatljr  increases  consumption;  and  the  largest  im- 
portations and  lowest  rates  have  invariably  been  fol- 
lowed by  scarcity  and  deamess,  and  the  safety  of 
holding  must  be  proportioned  to  the  moderation  of 
prices. 

In  the  Baltic  the  season  was  commenced  with 
empty  garners,  and  the  produce  of  1857  in  these 
quarters  is  consequently  reported  to  be  below  an 
average;  and  should  any  drought  occur  this  year 
in  these  fert'de  provinces,  thej  may  require  an 
importation :  while  Spain  contmues  in  this  posi- 
tion, and  is  likely  to  remain  so  till  her  new 
crop  is  gathered.  Neither  Odessa  or  the  United 
States  have  yet  shaped  their  course  by  the  English 
markets,  though  doubtless  supplies  will  come 
on  thence  for  the  chance  of  improvement  here, 
but  not  at  the  rates  suggested  by  interest  or  appre- 
hension, for  old  wheat  has  become  a  scarcity  both  in 
the  old  world  as  well  as  the  new  one ;  and  while  it 
behoves  us  never  to  mistrust  an  overruling  Pro- 
vidence, it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  blade  on  the 
ground  is  not  the  sheaf  in  the  barn.  The  importa- 
tion from  the  Papal  States  is  not  permitted  be^rond 
the  end  of  May,  and  should  prices  rise  materially 
before  then,  would  be  suspended.  Li  Southern 
Europe  and  Algeria  the  wheat  crop  at  present  looks 
well,  out  in  the  North  some  fears  nave  been  felt,  as 
the  consequence  of  the  great  changes  and  exposure. 


The  following  were  the  recent  quotations  of  wheat 
in  different  foreign  ports  :~At  Pans  the  finest  quality 
is  quoted  41s.,  ana  Antwerp  notes  i%s.  9d.  per  qr. 
as  a  top  price.  Polish  wheat  at  Amsterdam  brongnt 
56s.  per  qr.  The  best  quality  on  the  spot  at  Ham- 
burgh was  held  at  4!5s.  The  rate  at  Stettin  was 
40s.  6d.,  and  at  Berlin  41s.  6d.  Ghirka  and  Polish 
wheat  at  Odessa  was  still  worth  43s.  per  qr.  Low 
Saidi  wheat  at  Alexandria  had  sold  at  27s,  9d. 
Berdianski  qualitv,  at  Leghorn,  was  held  at  44s.  per 
qr.  At  Alessanoria,  in  Piedmont,  top  price  was 
41s.  for  soft  wheat.  Barcelona  quotations  were 
still  as  high  as  52s.  8d.  per  qr.  New  York,  by  last 
accounts,  was  firmer ;  the  price  of  good  red  there 
was  1  d.  25  c,  equal  to  438.  per  qr. ;  Southern  white 
Id.  30  c.  to  1  d.  52  i  c,  equal  to  44s.  8d.  to  52s. 
perqr. 

The  foreign  importations  into  United  Kingdom  for 
the  two  months  ending  Febmary  28th,  1858,  were 
606,394  qrs.  of  wheat,  and  613,860  cwt.  of  flour. 

The  first  Monday  commenced  on  a  small  supply 
of  foreign  wheat,  and  a  moderate  one  of  EngUsn ; 
from  the  near  counties,  during  the  morning,  the 
samples  were  but  few.  The  weather  was  then  ex- 
tremely cold,  and  the  condition  being  improved,  it 
went  off  steadily  at  the  prices  of  the  previous  week ; 
there  was  also  a  fair  retiul  demand  for  foreign.  In 
the  country  there  were  but  slight  changes :  Hull, 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  Bristol  were  firm ;  Lm- 
coin  and  Louth  were  Is.  dearer,  but  a  few  markets 
equally  declmed  ;5Liverpool,  being  over-supplied  with 
French  wheat,  was  2d.  per  70  lbs.  cheaper.  Friday's 
market  there  underwent  no  farther  change,  and  the 
London  trade  remained  quiet  to  the  week's  end. 

The  second  Monday  was  still  less  liberally  sup- 
plied from  abroad,  and  what  arrived  was  chiefly  from 
Antwerp;  of  our  own  growth,  the  quantity  was 
moderate.  The  morning's  supply  from  Kent 
was  good,  from  Essex  insignificant ;  the  business 
done  was  effected  slowly,  but  there  was  a  pretty 
general  clearance,  at  fuU  prices ;  foreign  samples 
being  unchanged.  No  particular  change  took  place 
in  subsequent  country  markets :  Leeds  and  Hull 
were  firm,  but  Birmingham  scarcely  obtained  former 
rates;  Liverpool  had  but  a  thin  attendance  both 
on  the  Tuesday's  and  Friday's  market,  and  no  al- 
teration of  Quotations  was  noted. 

The  thira  Monday  had  an  increased  supply  of 
foreign,  with  rather  more  English ;  the  near  coun- 
ties mso  during  the  morning  sent  up  rather  more 
samples,  and  the  weather  having  completely  changed, 
with  some  appearance  of  permanence,  there  was  less 
disposition  to  buy  on  the  part  of  millers.  Early  in 
the  morning  at  the  Kentish  stands  some  choice 
parcels  were  quitted  at  quite  as  good  prices,  but  it 
was  afterwaras  difficult  to  place  without  a  small 
concession.  The  foreign  trade  was  heavy  without 
change.  Several  of  the  country  markets  responded 
to  the  London  reports  by  accepting  a  decline  of  ls.| 
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among  them  vere  Birmingham,  Wakefield,  and 
Bristol,  while  Wplyeriuunptoa  and  Chelmsford 
quoted  a  fall  of  Is.  to  28.  No  reports  were  cheer- 
ful, the  majority  merely  indicating  a  heavy  state  of 
trade.  French  wheat  was  a^n  rather  dieaper  at 
Liverpool  on  Tuesday,  but  Frida/s  report  only  noted 
*  a  small  attendance,  and  retail  trade.  Lonaon  was 
then  certainly  tending  to  lower  rates. 

The  founn  Monday  occurring  after  a  week's  yery 
fine  weather,  with  udr  supplira  both  English  and 
foreigo,  did  not  require  a  laige  quantity  from  the 
near  counties  to  make  a  heavy  market,  especially  as 
there  was  a  liberal  arrival  of  American  flour. 
Though  Kent  and  Essex  scarcely  sent  an  average 
quantity,  millers  held  off,  and  notwithstanding  fac- 
tors were  willing  to  take  a  reduction  of  2s.  per  qr., 
only  a  small  portion  was  sold  on  these  terms,  an 
apprehension  apparently  prevailing  that  the  breaking; 
up  of  the  frost  would  soon  largely  increase  the  arri- 
vals from  abroad.  The  foreign  trade  was  in  a  state 
of  stagnation,  sales  being  only  possible  in  retail  at  a 
simiUr  decline.  In  the  oountiy  about  a  similar 
decline  took  ]^ace :  Hull,  Lynn,  St.  Ives,  Gainsbro', 
Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,  Manchester,  and  Bris- 
tol were  all  Is.  to  2s.  lower,  Louth  giving  way  2s. 
to  3s.  per  qr.  Liverpool,  on  Tuesday,  was  la.  per 
70  lbs.  cheaper,  with  a  very  small  business ;  but  Fri- 
day was  dull,  without  change. 

The  fifth  Monday  had  very  short  supplies  from 
K§nt  and  Essex,  but  an  extreme  dubess  prevailed, 
and  prices  further  receded  2s.  per  qr. 

The  arrivals  into  the  port  of  London  during  the 
five  weeks  referred  to  were  24,580  qrs.  English ; 
29,551  qrs.  foreign ;  ^ving  a  weekly  average  of 
10,826  qrs.,  and  showing  a  decrease  as  compared 
with  Februaiy,  of  1,703  qrs.  per  week ;  the  falling 
off  being  only  in  foreign  qualities. 

The  flour  trade  has  been  in  keeping  with  that  of 
wheat;  the  top  price  of  Town-made  was  reduced 
on  the  5th  Monday  to  408. ;  Norfolks  were  un- 
changed till  the  fourth  Monday,  when  they  were  re- 
duced from  the  nominal  rate,  32s.  to  30s.  per  sack, 
with  a  very  limited  sale  at  the  quotations.  French 
and  Amencan  also  on  this  day  receded  fully  Is.  per 
sack  and  brl. ;  the  arrivals  of  the  latter  being  larger 
than  during  any  week  since  the  lith  of  DecemW, 
1857.  The  closing  price  of  Norfolk  was  29s.  The 
supplies  from  the  countnr  have  been  constantly  large, 
and  have  ffreatly  interfered  with  the  wheat  trade, 
London  millers  l>eing  thus  undersold. 

During  the  ^ve  weeks,  the  receipts  have  been 
98,921  sacks  of  country  made ;  8,311  sacks  French, 
&c.,  and  26,704  brls.  American ;  giving  a  weekly 
average  of  20,440  sacks  and  5,340  oris. 

In  oarley  throughout  the  month  there  has  been 
scarcely  any  alteration,  London  having  been  very 
moderately  supplied  with  really  fine  mafting  quality, 
and  the  s^  demand  running  through  the  month  hat 
taken  off  all  choice  lots  at  Ml  rates.  From  abroad 
also  less  has  come  to  hand,  the  heavy  supplies  of  low 
Mediterranean  sorts  having  ceaseo,  and  those  that 
were  previously  stored  having  been  partly  worked 
off  in  mixture  with  oats,  as  cheaper  f(x>d.  Our  own 
stocks  of  this  grain  getting  reduced,  there  seems 
every  prospect  Uiat  waatever  foreigii  arrivals  appear 
they  will  find  a  sale,  or  not  remain  long  in  store. 

The  arrivals  during  the  five  weeksnave been, in 


English  17,087  qrs.,  in  foreign  29,075  qrs.,  making 
an  average  of  9,231  qrs.  per  week,  against  13,72o 
qrs.  weekly  in  February. 

The  malt  trade  has  been  little  altered,  fair  sup- 
plies being  kept  up,  and  about  the  same  prices 
realized  from  the  beginning  of  the  month  to  its  close 
for  fine  qualities. 

The  oat  trade  has  been  remarkably  steady,  on 
short  arrivals  scarcely  any  Quotable  change  oc- 
curring, and  the  cause  of  this  grain's  not  ad- 
vancing can  only  be  found  in  the  quantity  of  Rus- 
sian hinded  during  former  gluts,  which  have  served 
to  feed  the  market  in  the  absence  of  ship  samples, 
Had  it  not  been,  however,  for  increased  supplies 
from  Ireland,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  xeep 
prices  down,  and  even  with  their  help  cargoes  of 
sweet  Riga  and  Petersburg  qualities  have  been  held 
at  rather  more  money.  F^m  Scotland  as  well  as 
from  foreign  ports  the  supplies  have  been  reduced. 
On  the  fifth  Monday  prices  improved  fid.  per  qr. 

The  receipts  during  five  weeks  have  been  5,317  qrs. 
English,  6,503  ^rs.  Scotch,  21,880  qrs.  Irish,  and 
27,o66  qrs.  foreign,  giving  a  total  weekly  average 
of  only  12,213  qrs.,  which  is  4,991  qrs.  weeuy 
below  February  arrivals. 

Beans  and  peas,  in  the  comparative  absence  of 
foreign  supplies,  till  the  last  week  have  rather  im- 
proved in  value,  especially  the  former,  to  the  extent 
of  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.  Boilinjg  peas,  which  slowly  found 
favour  in  tne  cold  weather,  have  again  upon  its 
ceasing  diminished  in  consumption:  maples  and 
duns  remaining  scarce  have  commanded  gOKxl  prices 
from  retail  buyers,  who  prefer  them  to  cheaper  sub- 
stitutes. Of  English  beans  the  quantity  received  has 
been  4,785  qrs.,  of  foreign  4,593  qrs.  Of  foreign 
peas  there  were  only  105  qrs.,  and  1,663  qcs*  Engliui, 

In  linseed  there  has  been  little  change :  the  first 
Monday  of  the  month  noted  a  rise  of  Is.,  and  at  this 
improvement  the  market  has  remained  with  a  ouiet 
trade;  but  cakes  all  through  have  been  much  in 
request,  and  notwithstandiiu^  some  large  supplies 
recently  received  from  the  United  States,  they  nave 
commanded  about  former  prices. 

The  cloverseed  trade,  checked  at  first  by  the  fiost, 
on  the  return  of  fine  weather  did  not  meet  the  expecta- 
tion of  holders ;  the  season  getting  late,  those  who 
have  stocks  of  foreign  have  been  uneasy  at  the  slack- 
ness of  the  demand,  specially  as  it  appears  that  the 
first  reports  of  the  Ei^lish  crop  were  below  the 
reality.  A  good  deal  of  red  seed  it  now  appears 
was  produced,  but  part  of  it  being  badly  harvested, 
the  extent  of  the  injury  was  exaggerated,  the  bulk 
being  fit  for  sowing,  though  discoloured ;  and  as  the 
farmers  have  not  receivednigh  prices  for  their  wheat, 
they  have  been  less  disposed  to  buy  too  dearly.  A 
fair  trade  came  at  the  month's  close,  however,  at 
lower  rates ;  and  peat  prices  are  not  now  to'  be 
looked  for,  either  in  red  or  white  seed,  or  trefoD. 
Canaryseed  had  a  start  during  the  intense  firost,  but 
with  mild  weather  it  seems  likely  again  to  recede, 
as  the  Dutch  ports  must  have  some  to  spare  at  pre- 
sent prices ;  and  Hambro',  now  free,  is  likely  to  send 
some  spring  tares,  which  have  been  scarce  and  dear. 
Rapeseed  has  be^  a  better  sale,  the  plants  being 
reported  abroad  as  partly  injured.  Mustard,  hemp- 
seed,  carraway,  coriander,  &c.,  have  very  little  varied 
during  the  month's  oourse. 
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GURRENCY   PER    IMPERIAL  MEASURE. 


Wkiat,  new,  EiMX  and  Kant,  whit*  40  to  48.«*«..r«d  18  to 44 
Norfbtk  jTitno.  md  Yorki.,rod. « •.•*....•  97     48 

,  maltiiig  • 


Babui»i 


8ftol8. 


OboTmli«r,Boir  88     41 


Olfiillliii 88     8f....  QrlBdinf .....  88  80 

Malt. EsMx, Norfolk,  ftBd  Suffolk 88     68tztn68  — 

Kingfton,WAro,  and  town  awdo....  68     66    „     88  — 

Brown 64     H  .  . 

Bo —     —  88  84 

Oats,  BncUfh,  food 20     88 Potato 88  88 

8cotcta«food    80     86 PoUto 84  81 

Irlih,food,whtto 90     88  ino    84  80 

Dltto,bUok    .18     81    ,«      -.  84 

BlANf ,  Biougan 88     86...«.«  Tlcka 88  84 

Harrow    ••.•••..•••.  88     80.«««««  Ficoon.^.*.**  87  48 

PBAB,whltoboUora  ..  40   44..1IapU  ..  41    48..Or07  88  41 

Floub,  por  sack  of  880lba.,  Town.Uooioholdf.  .88«.,  flno  87  40 

Oountry  80     8t Howaoholda..  84  86 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  tx«4Up «•••  98  98 


FORBIQN  GBAIN. 


WHBAT,Dantslo,  mlzod. 
Konlgsborf 
Bottock  . 


.44   —  hlfhdo.  —     —  oztra 

.40    48       „        —      — 

.48    -  flno....  47      — 

Amorloan,  whlto....4a    48  rod....  40      46 

Pomora. ,  Hookbf . ,  k  Uokarmrk ,  rod  48      46 

SUotlan,rod 40    48  whltt 

Danlahand  Holatoln •• 

BoMlan,hard..40    44   ..    Fronoh..40    42  whito 

St.  Petortbarg and Rlfii • 

Bhlno and  Bolglun   •••••••••...••••.•• ..•• 

Baklct,  grinding   84    29  ........  DikUlinf 

OAn,Datoli,braw,andPolandfl..21    98  Pood 

Danish  and  8 wodiah, food.  ..91    86  Stralrand. 


—     61 


BiAMttFrloalandand  Holatoln 

Konlnborg ...81 

PlAi.feodlng..... .67 

IMDIAM  OoaN,whlto 84 

Floub«  por  sack Fronoh  84 

▲morloan.por  barrol,  loar... .  18 


86  Egyptian .... 
40  Anaboilort.* 

86  J^ow 

87  Spanlah  •••• 
90  iwoot 


41  44 

88  48 

46  — 

40  48 

—  46 

88  84 

90  86 

99  96 

80  89 

84  86 

88  84 
48  48 
84  86 

89  98 


IMPERIAL    AVERAGES. 


FOl  TBI  lAlT  BfZ^Whoat. 
^      WisKi  1  t.  d. 

Feb.  18,  18ft  ....    48    8 


Fab.  20.  18&8  .. 


44 


Fob.  87,  1868  •«..;  46 
liaroh  8,  1868  «...|  46 
MtfohlS.1868  ....'  46 
llaroh20,1868  ....'  48 
Afgrogato  OTOragoi  46 
Samotuno  laatyoar   66 


Barloy. 

Oati. 

a.  d. 

t.  d. 

86  8 

28  8 

86  9 

22  10 

86  11 

89  4 

86  7 

28  4 

86  6 

28  8 

88  9 

88  4 

H    4 

88  0 

46  8 

23  7 

a.  d. 


Boana.|Poaa. 


82  10 

40  8 


i.  d. 
89  8 
88  9 
88  4 

87  11 
87  11 

87  11 

88  8 
88  6 


41 
40 
40 
41 
41 
41 

40  10 
89  6 


COMPARATIVE   AVERAGES-l 858-67. 


FfOmlaitFrtdAT'i^*'*  ■•  d, 

Whoat 118,805  qra.,45    6 

Barloy 68,271    .•  86    S 

OaU •••   14,169    ••  88    4 

E70 94    ••  81     9 

Boana 8,161    ••  37  11 

Poas 1,482    .•  41    0 


From  <taMll«of  1867.  a.  d. 

Whaat 106,808  qr8.,66  10 

Barley 61,281    ..  48    8 

OaU 15,096    ••  94    4 

Ry*  ••••••••       108    ••  88  10 

Btana......    8,695    ..  89    8 

Poaa 1,424   ..  88    8 


FLUCTUATIONS  ihthi  AVERAGE  PRICE  ofWHBAT. 
PBioa.     Feb.  18.  F^b.80.  Feb.  Of.  MarehO  Mar.  18  J  Mar,  90. 


46a.  8d. 

45a.  8d. 

46a.  8d. 

46a.  Od. 

448.  6d. 


:L..:U 


:li 


PRICES  OF  SEEDS. 

BmiTISH  SEEDS. 
OtotniB»,rod  40a.to60B.,  oztra— a.,  whlto  60a.  to  76a. 

Tauoui  ...•..* 18a. to  23b. 

TAaaa,  Winter,  now,porbnahal 6t.  Od.  to  6a.  Od. 

MtraTAftoaran,  por  b«ih.,ntw  16a.  to  17a.,  brown  18a.  to  16a. 

OomiAHBBB,  por  owt..  ••««..• •••••••.•••  80a.to2tfa. 

CAMAmT,  porqr. « 84a.  to  91a. 

LimisD,  nor  qr.,  aowing  —t,  to  --a.,  .emahlng  81a.  to  68a. 

Liiiatt0OAKM,por8OM 410  Oa.to410  10a» 

BAraaon,  porqr. 88a.  to  79a. 

EapmOau, porton .....XS   lOa.toJOOa. 


FOBHIOM  SEEDS,  fc«. 

CurmaBD,  rod  60a.  to  80a., .«..  whito  SOa.  to  76a. 

Tkooil, • 17a.  to 99b. 

Tabib,  Spring,  por  bvahol 7a.  0d.to7a.  fd. 

HsDia»,8aia]I,porfr Dvtah  4Sa.  to  47a. 

ConiAVDaE,por  owt 17a.  to  98a. 

Oabbawat      „       .•..••••. 44a.to4«B. 

>,  por  qr.,  Baltlo  69a. to  80a.....Boflibaj  SSa.  to  60b 

OAn,porton jTlO  Oa.to  jTlO  16a 

s>,  Dotoh 6«a.to78kf 

Ban  Oakb,  portOB £6  0B.t«iU  Iti; 

HOP  MARKET. 
LONDON,  Monday,  Blarch  30.— Tbe  dtaund  for  Hopa 
oontinoaa  ezeeedingly  hetTy,  and  where  aalea  are  cffeetod  to 
any  eitent  aomeohat  lower  rttea  are  aubmitted  to.     Our  eor- 
reoey  ia  aa  followa— 

Mid  and  Boat  K«ita 70a.  to  90b«  ebokt  llA. 

WeiddorKAta 64a.to80a.     „      6611 

Soaaox 52a.to64a.      ^      6(k. 

Tearliofa&e. 2l8.to85a.     ^      Mr. 

CHICORY. 

LONDON,  SATUftSAT,  March  87.~1horo  la  rather  mate 
hoalneaB  doiog  both  bi  EngUah  aad  foratgn  Ohioory,  ao4,  latoat 
inaUnoea,  prieca  have  an  upward  tendency.  Tbe  aopply  on  otter 
li  only  modrrate. 

BlfOLISH.jcrtMitlO   au  it  0   8  I  ANTWERP £1$   Oto  Al   • 

HARUNOBN....    10  18         11    0    DACKUM 0   4  •   • 

BRUOm   10  II         II    0    anSRNHBT  ....    10  10         10  U 

HAMBURQ II    0         11  10 1  BELGIUM 10  10         U   % 

HAY    MARKETS. 
SATomoAT.  Mareh  17.— SMITHFIBLD,-  A  ftlr  ararage  aap- 

ply,  and  a  moderate  demand. 

CUMBRBLAND.— Supply  tolerably  good,  and  trade  rather  doll. 

WUITBOHAPEL.— Both  hay  and  atraw  mOTed  off  alowly,  at 
oar  quotattoaa. 

AtMrL«ft4  •tUTrmM, 

IBtarmnato.  |  OmaaoL&ita.  I  Woiioei^wt 
t9mJkm  ea*.  1  la*.  «•  04*.  I  •«•.»•  tte. 
70^  100a.  I  70*.  JOOt.  I  7««.  lOQt. 
iu.     WH.   \   tu.     sat.   I   la*.     so«. 

POTATO  MARKETS. 
80UTHWARK  WATERSIDE.  Monday,  Maidi  2d.- 
Sinee  our  laat  export  aoppUee  have  beea  light  oooatwiio,  but 
heavy  from  forei^  porta.  Onr  marketa  bafini^  been  pre- 
vioutly  pretty  clear,  there  waa  a  ready  demand  all  laat  week 
at  Biaeh  tbe  aaae  prieea  ta  quoted  on  Monday  the  22ad  inat. 
The  foUowiBf  aio  thia  day  *»  qootationa :  ^ 

Yorfcahhre  Begeato 140a.  to  1908.  per  Ion. 

Linoolaahire  do 140a.  to  100a.     « 

Dunbar  do. • 140a.  to  180a.     « 

Do.       reda OOo.tolOOa.     « 

Pttth,  Fife^  and  Forfar  Kegenta  lOOa.  to  145a.     „ 
Ditto  ditto         nda....     90B.tol00B.     « 

Fiwdiwhitea 80B.to   Ma.     » 

Belffiaado 80a.to   90a.     » 

Dittoreda 100a.tol05a     » 

BOROUGH  AND  8PITALFIELDS. 
LONDON,  Monday,  March  S9.— The  arrirala  of  potaloea, 
eoutwiae  and  by  railwar,  laat  week,  were  moderate.  The  itt- 
porta  were  1,005  tone  nram  Antwerp,  896  tone  from  Romb, 
687  toM  from  Donkirfc,  47  tone  from  Oatend,  80  tone  from 
TonMnien,  265  tOM  from  Ghent,  970  tone  from  Cakia,  aad 
110  tone  from  Loaraine.  Selected  aamploi  aio  6rm  and  rather 
dearer,  and  the  ralae  of  other  kinda  ia  fairly  anpportod. 

YorkRecento 1 40a.  to  200a.  p«  too. 

KentandEaaezdo 1008.tol60a.      ^ 

Seoteh 190e.tol70«.     <« 

Do.Oiipa •     100i.tollOa.      » 

Middliofa 60a.tol30a,      ^ 

Voraign 80a.tol00a.      » 

COUNTRY  POTATO  MARKETS.— Yobk.  Maieh  20: 
Potatoea  aell  at  ISd.  to  I4d.  per  peek,  and  4a.  to  4a.  Sd.  per 
baahel.  LsxDB,  Mareh  23 :  We  had  t  mlddUnf  '^ov  of 
poUtoea,  which  oold  at  16d.tol6id.per  2nba.  whokaale,  aad 
17d.  to  18d.  retail.  Richmond,  Mareh  90 :  PoCatom,  4a.  8d. 
per  buahoL  Sunpfxnld,  Mareh  23 :  Potatoea  aell  at  19a.  to 
18a.  per  load  of  18  atonea.  MANCHNtrsB,  March  2i : 
PoUtoea,  19a.  to  198.  per  252lba. 
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THE   FARMER'S   MAGAZINE. 


MAY,    1858. 


PLATE  I. 

rORTRAlT     OF    MR.     SAMUEL    JONAS. 


PLATE  II. 
VICTORIA}    A    Short-horn    Cow. 


MR.    SAMUEL    JONAS. 


There  are  few  better  representatives  of  his  order 
than  Mr.  Sam.  Jonas,  of  Ickleton.  A  shrewd 
jadge  and  a  spirited  man  of  business,  with  every 
ability  to  carry  out  his  intentions,  he  brings  the 
character  of  the  British  farmer  quite  up  to  the 
standard  of  our  own  times.  With  sbiiiething  of 
the  old  school  in  his  b^ing  and  appearance,  there 
is  no  one  more  alive  to  the  advancement  and  im- 
^  provement  the  art  of  agriculture  must  achieve.  It 
is,  indeed,  from  the  experience  of  such  men  that 
we  gather  the  only  reliable  test  of  the  progress  we 
are  making.  Theorists  may  write,  and  amateurs 
may  talk,  but  it  is  the  practical  roan  who  works. 
He  flourishes  or  falls  with  the  pursuit ;  and  makes 
it  bis  first  duty  to  see  what  he  can  adopt  and  what 
be  shall  avoid.  The  farmer  shuts  himself  up  no 
longer  in  his  own  home  and  to  his  own  prejudices. 
On  the  contrary,  you  find  him  all  the  world  over ; 
a  farmer  still,  learning  and  sifting  out  all  he  can 
for  the  advantage  of  his  profession. 

**  Sam  Jones,"  as  he  is  familiarly  termed,  is  one 
of  these — known  all  the  world  over.  You  see  him 
at  all  our  great  meetings,  bustling  about  either  as 
one  in  authority,  or  in  some  other  way  quite  as 
much  interested  in  what  is  going  on.  It  is  not  for 
himself  alone  either  that  he  is  speaking  or  working. 
On  many  an  occasion  ere  this  he  has  been  one  of 
the  best  champions  of  hit  class.  There  is  moreover 
an  independence  of  action  and  earnestness  of  pur- 
pose in  what  he  does  that  is  always  sure  to  tell. 
Whether  it  be  at  a  local  meeting  in  his  own  county, 
OLD  SERIES] 


or  on  a  grand  field-day  in  Hanover- square,  there  is 
no  farmer  speaks  up  for  his  fellows  with  more 
effect  than  Mr.  Jonas.  He  occupies  no  ambiguous 
position,  but  is  thoroughly  identified  with  those  he 
professes  to  feel  for.  And  so  when  he' says,  the 
farmers  ''must  have'  this,"  or  ''they  wont  have 
that,"  the  Council  know  it  is  no  idie  boast  or  vain 
prayer  they  are  now  hearing  of.      '' 

Mr.  Jonas— like  his  relative  Mr.  Jonas  Webb — 
is  a  native  of  Suffolk;  He  was  bom  at  Great 
Thurlow,  in  that  county,  on  the  27th  of  September, 
1802,  so  that  he  is  now  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his 
age.  It  is,  however,  with  ttie  county  of  Cambridge 
that,  until  very  recently,  he  has  been  more  identi- 
fied, having  farmed  for  a  number  of  years  at 
Ickleton.  His  doings  even  as  a  public  man  are  all 
more  or  less  associated  with  this  district.  He 
wrote;  fdr  instance,  the  Prize  Essay  on  the  farming 
of  Cambridgeshure,  for  the  "  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society"~the  farming  of  his  own 
county,  as  it  was  then  called.  This  paper  was  an 
especial  favourite  with  the  late  Mr.  Pusey,  the  then 
Editor  of  the  Journal,  and  often  cited  by  him  as 
an  example  of  what  such  an  essay  should  be. 

More  in  connection — at  least  by  its  boundaries— 
with  his  present  residence,  Mr.  Jonas  was  instru- 
mental in  forming  the  Saffron  Walden  Agricultural 
Society,  of  which  it  is  almost  needless  to  add  he  is 
a  zealous  supporter.  His  sideboard  gives  evi- 
dence with  what  success  as  an  exhibitor. 

Of  the  great  national  Society  of  the  kingdom  he 
C  C  [VOI.  XLvni.— No.  B. 
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has  been  almost  from  the  first  a  prominent  mem- 
ber. His  name  has  been  on  the  Ck)uncil  for  no  less 
than  eif^hteen  years,  while  he  has  been  actively 
employed  as  a  member  of  the  sub,  or  really  work- 
ing committees.  His  services  have  not  even  ended 
here,  as  he  has  officiated  as  steward  of  the  cattle- 
yard  at  five  of  the  great  annual  meetings.  His 
knowledge  of  his  subject,  unwearied  activity,  and 
business-like  tact  have  more  than  usually  well 
qualified  him  for  such  an  appointment. 

Some  years  since  he  was  equally  distinguished 
as  a  leading  man  at  the  meetings  of  the  Protection 
Society — a  cause  of  which  he  was  a  most  energetic 
and  determined  supporter.  He  wrote  a  good  deal 
at  the  time,  in  maintenance  of  the  principles  he  so 
warmly  advocated  and  so  conscientiously  believed 
in.  Although  he  fought  a  losing  battle,  he  retains 
the  friendship  of  many  good  men  he  here  first 
became  acquainted  with.  They  saw  and  appre- 
ciated how  thoroughly  he  was  in  earnest. 

Mr.  Jonas  has  been  for  some  years  a  Director  of 


the  Royal  Farmers'  Insurance  Institution ;  and  is, 
in  fact,  ever  ready  to  take  his  part  in  promoting 
the  interests  and  watching  over  the  welfare  of  hit 
brother  farmers. 

Mr.  Jonas  has  left  Ickleton,  and  is  now  oeoipy- 
ing  about  three  thousand  acres  of  land  at  ChrishaU 
Grange,  near  Safifron  Walden,  in  Essex.  Tlie 
largest  portion  of  this  extensive  holding,  when  first 
engaged  on  by  him,  was  in  as  exhausted  and  as 
foul  a  state  as  it  was  possible  to  imagine.  It  wis 
truly  uphill  work.  His  proverbial  energy  and  de- 
termination have,  however,  brought  it  round ;  and 
we  believe  we  are  justified  in  sajring  that,  for  the 
spirited  manner  in  which  he  cultivates  bis  land, 
and  the  large  sums  he  expends  in  food  for  stock 
and  artificial  manures,  Mr.  Jonas  ranks  worthily 
with  Mr.  Hudson  of  Castle  Acre,  and  other  such 
eminent  English  farmers. 

We  usher  him  accordingly  into  their  company ; 
where  his  friend  Mr.  Webb  first  "  sat"  at  our  re- 
quest, now  some  years  since. 


PLATE  II. 
VICTORIA,    A    Short-hobn    Cow; 

THB   PROPBBTY  OF   LIBUT.-COLONBL  TOW^BLBY,   OF  TOWNBLBY    PABK,  BUHNLBT. 


Victoria,  4  red  roan  cow,  bred  by  Colonel 
Towneley,  calved  October  30, 1853  ;  got  by  Valiant 
(10989y,  dam  (Jenny  Lind)  by  Bern  (8881),  g.  d. 
(Ruby)  by  Selim  (8545),  gr,  g.  d.  (Lady)  by  the 
Earl  of  Aylsfbrd  (6156),  gr.  gr.  g.  d.  (Uly)  by  Sir 
Robert  ^5178),  gr.  gr.  gr.  g.  d.  bought  at  the  Earl 
of  Aylsford's  sale. 

Victoria  ranks  amongst  the  most  famous  of  prize 
animals.  She  has  already  taken  no  less  than  fifteen 
•first  prizes,  at  meetings  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England,  of  the  Yorkshire  Society,  the 
Midland  Counties  Society,  the  Smithfield  Club,  and 
others  of  more  local  repute.  At  the  Chelmsford 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,  in  1856,  she  was 
awarded  the  Srst  prize  as  the  best  heifer  in-calf, 
which  she  produced  in  the  September  following. 
At  the  Salisbury  show,  in  1857,  she  was  awarded 
the  first  prize  as  the  best  cow.  In  the  December 
of  the  same  year  she  took  the  first  prize  as  the  best 
of  her  breed,  and  the  aoLD  mbpal  as  the  best  of 


all  the  cows  at  the  Birmingham  Fat  CatUe  Exhibi- 
tion. The  next  week  she  was  again  d^laced  the 
first  prize  and  gold  uKDAh  cow  at  the  Smithfield 
Club.  Never  before  this  has  any  one  aniooal  been 
so  highly  honoured. 

Victoria  is  really  a  splendid  cov — of  oiost  OMgnir 
ficent  proportions,  perfect  symmetry*  wd  «iinii»bW 
quality.  Her  head  is  neat,  breadth  great,  and  her 
chine,  chest,  and  fore-quarter  wonderful — as,  in- 
deed, is  she  good  all  through*  Sh«  bad  fedl, 
moreover,  most  evenly,  and  was  an  e^^traordinvy 
specimen  of  what  a  fat  beast  should  be.  Victoria, 
however,  was  not  destined  for  the  butcher,  but  re- 
turned after  her  last  triumph  at  the  Sflsithfield  Club 
to  Towneley  Park.  She  was  ev^n  said  to  be  in 
calf  when  exhibited^a  declaration  that,  it  will  be  re- 
uMWobered,  caused  some  talk  at  the  time.  Victoria's 
praises  should  be  sung  pver  the  "  Herd  Book," 
and  not  in  Mr*  Jeffriee'  window. 
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THE    WANDLE    VALLEY- 


BY     CTJTHBERT     W.     WHNSON,     ESQ.,     F.E.S. 


The  farming  of  the  valley  of  the  Wandle  river 
partakes  rather  too  much  of  the  character  of  the 
other  suhurhan  districts.  The  high  prices  paid  in 
the  metropolis  for  certain  roots  and  household 
vegetables,  and  the  ready  access  to  almost  inexhaus- 
tible supplies  of  organic  manure,  enable  most  of 
^e  holders  of  the  land  near  London  to  cultivate 
their  ground  in  defiance  of  all  rotations,  regardless 
of  almost  any  other  object  than  that  of  the  highest- 
priced  produce.  The  farming  of  the  Wandle 
valley  is  not  an  exception  to  this  rule.  From  its 
commencement  at  Croydon  till  it  terminates  at 
Wandsworth,  the  banks  of  this  bright  chalk 
stream  are  hardly  ever  more  than  ten  miles  from 
Westminster  Bridge;  the  influence  of  London 
upon  the  lands  around  it  is  therefore  evident  at 
every  footstep  we  advance  along  all  the  rich  vale 
through  which  it  flows  towards  the  Thames. 

Still  there  are  some  things  to  be  noted  even  here, 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  farmers  of  other  dis- 
tricts of  our  island.  The  very  geological  situation 
of  the  valley  is  worthy  of  notice*  The  Wandle,  in 
feet,  traverses  pretty  closely,  for  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  its  course,  the  line  which  marks  the  division 
of  the  London  and  the  plastic  clays,  from  the  great 
southern  chalk  formation.  As  the  traveller  de- 
scends the  valley  from  Croydon,  he  will  find  the 
clay  hills  of  the  London  basin  sloping  down  to 
the  northern  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  chalk  hills 
bounding  his  view,  and  forming  the  soils  of  the 
south  side  of  the  stream.  From  the  base  of  these 
considerable  chalk  hills  issue  forth  the  copious 
bright  springs  which  form  the  Wandle  river ;  and 
on  their  northern  slopes  rest  the  calcareous  loam 
soils,  known  in  Surrey  as  "  the  marme  lands"— 
soils  long  since  correctly  described  by  Stevenson 
as  deep  hazel  loams  resting  on  the  chalk,  and 
varying  in  depth  with  the  elevation  :  very  deep  at 
the  base  of  the  hills,  and  thinning  off  to  three  or 
four  inches  in  ascending  to  the  Downs.  When 
deep,  there  is  no  drawback  to  their  fertility.  When 
shallow,  pale,  and  inclining  to  clay  they  are  consi- 
dered to  form  backward  soils  in  the  spring.  They 
are  described  by  Mr.  Trimmer  as  forming  a  narrow 
band  extending  on  the  north-side  of  the  chalk  hills 
firom  Croydon  to  Guildford  {Jour,  Roy,  Ag,  Soc, 
vol.  xii.,  p.  488). 

If  the  farmer,  in  his  way,  during  the  month  of 
May,  from  London  to  '*The  Derby,"  alights  for  an 
hour  or  two  at  the  Carshalton  station,  he  will  find 


himself  on  this  marme  soil.  He  will  first  see 
around  him  extensive  fields  of  lavender  and  other 
scented  oil-producing  plants ;  and  leaving  them,  he 
will  enter  upon  the  marme  farms,  held  by  consi- 
derable and  enterprising  holders.  He  will  find 
here  the  ordinary  powerful  Kentish  tumwrest 
pbugh  chiefly  employed ;  and  if  he  has  not  been 
used  to  see  it  in  operation,  he  will  hardly  fail  to 
note  how  much  better  it  does  its  work  than  its  first 
appearance  would  lead  the  stranger  to  anticipate. 

It  was  on  these  lands  that,  in  the  past  month 
of  April,  I  found  the  powerful  steam-ploughs  of 
Mr.  Fowler.  They  were  at  work  on  a  sainfoin 
field  of  the  hazel  loam  to  which  I  have  before  al- 
luded. Around  these  were  assembled  a  group  of 
intelligent  farmers,  with  Garrett  of  Leiston,  and 
other  zealous  and  scientific  implement  makers. 
Here  I  had  the  pleasure  of  again  noting  the  ex- 
cellent work  which  these  steam- ploughs  accom- 
plished, the  evenness  and  depth  of  the  furrows, 
and  the  uninterrupted  steadiness  with  which  the 
machinery  accomplished  its  allotted  task. 

Few  spots  could  have  been  better  chosen  for  such 
trials  than  this  field  at  Woodcote ;  the  soil  being 
of  an  even  texture ;  the  field  level  and  extensive, 
and  not  altogether  devoid  of  historical  recollections, 
which  might  serve  to  cheer  on  the  skilful  modern 
implement  maker  in  his  difiicult  task;  since,  only  a 
few  fields  off,  in  the  same  hamlet  of  Woodcote,  is 
found  the  site  of  the  old  British,  and  afterwards 
Roman  Noviomagus,  where  it  is  pretty  certain  rude 
old  British,  and  Roman  ploughs  once  merely 
roucchly- stirred  the  surface  of  the  ill- cultivated  land, 
and  where  the  ploughman  could  not  venture  forth 
to  his  miserably-executed  task  without  an  armed 
attendant  to  protect  him  and  his  team  from  the 
robber.  Strange  advances  these,  from  the  old 
wooden  plough  then  employed,  made  by  the 
ploughman's  own  hands,  and  dragged  slowly 
through  the  soil  by  half-a-dozen  ill-fed  horses  or 
oxen,  to  the  ploughs  of  the  tumwrest,  and  of  Ran- 
some,  and  Howard,  and  Fowler  t 

Of  the  steam  plough,  I  am  well-disposed  to 
speak  hopefully.  Much  has  already  been  done 
with  it :  practice  and  experience  will  in  time  as- 
suredly do  far  more  to  render  it  practically  avail- 
able ;  and  this  remark  may  apply  not  only  to  the 
plough  dragged  through  the  soil  by  portable 
engines,  but  to  the  too -much-neglected  digging 
machines,  which  have  been  hitherto  only  partially 
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successful.  The  existing  general  feeling  of  the 
farmers  of  Surrey,  with  regard  to  the  steam 
plough,  is  much  the  same  as  those  which  have 
been  pretty  well  described  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Hoskyns, 
in  his  report  upon  the  implements  of  the  Salisbury 
Meeting,  where  he  observes  {Jour.  Roy,  Ag,  Soc., 
vol.  xviii.,  p.  424) :  *'  It  is  remarkable,  and  may  be 
accounted  for  by  those  who  can  best  explain  the 
alternations  of  public  feeling  and  opinion,  that  at 
Chelmsford,  the  year  before,  the  one  expression 
heard  on  every  side  was,  in  various  modes  of  ex- 
clamation, to  the  effect  that '  at  last  the  problem  of 
steam-culture  was  solved  !'  while  at  Salisbury, 
where  the  preparations  for  this  new  class  of  triads 
were  on  a  scale  far  larger,  and  twice  the  number  of 
competitors  were  actually  on  the  field  (several  more 
having  been  entered),  the  general  expression  was 
quite  the  other  way.  Not  that  the  interest  shown, 
or  the  concourse  of  spectators,  was  less;  but  a 
feeling  the  opposite  of  anything  like  sanguine  ex- 
pectation, or  the  prospect  of  realized  results, 
seemed  to  have  gained  ground  during  the  lapse  of 
the  twelvemonth.  Whether  it  was  that  there  had 
been  time  to  reflect  that,  after  all,  there  was  no- 
thing really  new  in  ploughing  by  steam,  except 
perhaps  in  the  subordinate  ingenuity  of  improved 
details  in  connecdng  the  implement  with  the  engine, 
or  in  turning  at  the  headlands,  or  whether  simply 
because  the  novelty  of  the  thing  as  matter  of  com- 
petitive trial  had  lost  its  first  freshness,  the  eager 
expressions  of  expectation  heard  before  had  sub- 
sided into  a  tone  and  attitude  of  mere  criticizing 
interest,  somewhat  difficult  indeed  either  to  accom- 
modate, or,  in  the  language  of  the  police,  to  '  keep 
back,'  so  that  the  ploughs,  and  workmen  attending 
the  machinery,  might  have  room  to  act,  but  far 
from  exhibiting  the  ready  and  impulsive  conviction 
of  a  thing  accomplished,  that  had  been  noticed  the 
year  before. 

*'  Of  the  actual  trials  themselves,  at  Salisbury,  to 
say  much  is  impossible.  Such  a  soil,  on  such  a 
situation,  hardened  to  such  a  condition  not  only  by 
its  own  flinty  nature,  but  by  the  long-continued 
influence  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  seasons 
that  has  ever  been  known,  were  enough  to  render 
any  trial  practically  abortive.  But  no  one  who 
saw  the  work  performed,  even  under  these  adverse 
circumstances,  by  Mr.  Fowler's  plough,  could 
doubt  that,  in  his  case  at  least  (not  to  the  least 
disparagement  of  the  other  competitors),  steam- 
ploughinp,  as  such,  had  attained  a  degree  of  excel- 
lence comparable  in  point  of  execution  even  with 
the  best  horse-work.  As  to  the  relative  economy, 
there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  calcula- 
tions arrived  at  by  Mr.  Amos  and  others  the  year 
before,  at  the  adjourned  trial  at  Boxted  Lodge, 
were  sufficiently  near  the  truth  to  leave  a  very  in- 


considerable difference  in  favour  of  horse-work. 
And  if  this  be  true  as  a  comparison,  merely  taking 
acre  for  acre,  or  hour  for  hour,  every  one  who 
knows  the  supreme  value  of  time  in  the  aatomn 
months  on  clay  soils,  and  the  difference,  in  cmpadty 
of  day-work,  between  a  horse  and  a  steam-engine, 
must  be  aware  that  a  new  multiplier  at  least  of  2, 
if  not  more,  may  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
steam-engine,  regarded  as  an  available  power  or 
auxiliary  when  work  is  pressing,  and  when,  ac- 
cording to  a  well-known  poetical  authority,  the  best, 
or  rather  only  method  to  lengthen  the  shortening 
days,  is  to  '  steal  a  few  hours  from  night.' " 

On  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road  leading 
through  Woodcote  to  Banstead,  the  traveller  will 
pass  '*  The  Oaks,"  once  the  beautiful  hunting  seat 
of  the  Derby  family,  the  early  and  powerful  sap- 
porters  of  the  races  at  Epsom,  whose  former  power- 
ful influence  there  is  still  known  throughout  the 
land  in  the  "  Derby"  and  the  ''  Oaks."  About 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  this  seat  commences  the 
yet  unenclosed  portion  of  Banstead  Downs,  which 
a  few  generations  only  since  extended  from  Epsom 
Downs  to  Croydon ;  and  to  the  pedestrian  or  the 
equestrian  traveller  on  his  road  to  Epsom,  I  com- 
mend the  open  down  to  the  right  of  the  road  as  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  routes  he  can  select.  He 
will  see  here  the  farming  of  the  most  thin-skinned 
chalk  soils,  intermixed  here  and  there  with  fields  of 
stiffer  soil,  and  of  the  diluvian  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
H.  Evershed  in  his  prize  report  on  the  Farming 
of  Surrey  {Jour,  Roy,  Ag,  Soc,  voL  xiv.,  p.  395) ; 
and,  during  nearly  the  whole  distance  between 
**  The  Oaks"  and  Epsom  Downs,  the  explorer  will 
traverse  an  elevated  ridge  commanding  the  finest 
views  of  the  valleys  of  the  Wandle  and  the  Thames, 
backed  by  the  distant  hills  of  Middlesex  and  Buck- 
inghamshire. 

As  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Evershed,  in  many  in- 
stances the  natural  herbage  which  clothes  the  sides 
of  the  chalk  ridge,  producing  alike  an  imposing 
prospect  and  very  useful  sheep  pasturage,  has  been 
broken  up  and  brought  under  tillage;  but  the 
change  has  seldom  produced  satisfactory  results, 
the  unlevel  position  of  the  ground  opposing  a  na- 
tural barrier  to  its  cultivation,  while  the  scantiness 
of  the  produce  forms  a  very  insufficient  return  for 
the  necessary  outlay.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  Downs  of  Surrey  will  probably  long  remain 
one  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  a  very  beau- 
tiful locality.  The  size  of  the  farms  in  this  district 
varies  from  200  to  600  acres,  the  average  being 
about  300— the  rental  averaging  about  one  pound 
per  acre.  The  course  of  cropping  as  we  recede 
from  London  is  commonly  the  four  or  five-shift, 
viz.:  1.  Turnips;  2.  Barley;  3.  Seeds;  4.  Wheat, 
or  5.  Oats,    Sainfoin  is  extensively  grown  on  the 
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Boils  having  a  Bubsoil  of  chalk  at  a  moderate  dis- 
tance. The  irrigation  system  is  not  very  exten- 
sively practised  in  the  valley  of  the  Wandle^ 
although  its  waters  (which  bubble  out  of  the  base 
of  the  chalk  in  so  many  directions)  are  well  adapted 
for  the  purpose.  It  is  water  containing  the  same 
foreign  substances  as  those  which  irrigate  the  noble 
meads  of  the  valleys  of  the  Itchen,  the  Trent,  the 
Wiltshire  Avon,  and  the  Kennett.  The  water  of 
the  Wandle,  when  examined  by  Professor  Way, 
was  found  to  contain  in  an  imperial  gallon — 

Organic  matter 1.74 

Silica 0.45 

Carbonate  of  lime 16.00 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 0  47 

Common  salt 1.38 

Sulphate  of  soda  0.98 

Sulphate  of  potash 0.33 

Total  foreign  substances  ••••  21.35 

In  this  water,  therefore — and  the  irrigators  of 
other  districts  will  do  well  to  ponder  over  the  fact — 
is  to  be  found  hardly  any  other  substance  of  a  fer- 
tilizing nature  for  the  grasses  than  carbonate  of 
lime.  This  salt  is  here  held  in  solution  chiefly  by 
the  presence  in  the  water  of  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  gas.  This  is  parted  with  by 
the  water  when  heated  to  boiling,  and  then  nearly 
12  grains  per  gallon  out  of  16  of  its  carbonate  of 


lime  is  deposited.  A  similar  effect  is  produced  by 
exposing  the  water  in  an  open  vessel  to  the  action 
of  the  sun's  rays,  and  it  is  probable  these  pheno- 
mena may  in  some  degree  account  for  the  excel* 
lence  of  the  chalk  formations'  waters  for  the  pur- 
poses of  grass  irrigation. 

Many  of  these  things  attracted  the  attention  of 
Arthur  Young,  who  often  visited  this  valley.  It 
was  at  the  farm  of  Waddon  Court,  more  than  half 
a  century  since,  that  he  was  frequently  the  guest  of 
the  eccentric  John  Parker,  who  there  farmed  more 
than  2,000  acres.  It  was  here  that  Young  used  to 
meet  John  Marshall,  Grose  (the  antiquarian),  the 
Boscawens,  and  a  few  other  enlightened  enquireis 
after  truth.  The  modem  agriculturist  who  treads 
over  the  same  ground  will  proceed  with  far  greater 
advantages  than  those  who,  towards  the  dose  of 
the  last  century,  were  thus  accustomed  to  assemble 
together.  Such  an  explorer  will  have  that  advanced 
science  to  aid  him  of  which  poor  Arthur  Young 
was  wont  to  so  feelingly  lament  his  deficiency. 
The  visitor  in  our  day  will  moreover,  be  cheered 
on  by  observing,  many  things  accomplished  here 
of  which  the  Surrey  farmers  of  the  last  century  were 
unacquainted.  Such  an  enquirer  will  feel  assured^ 
after  viewing  even  in  the  Wandle  valley  many  other 
good  efforts  besides  th^  steam  plough,  that  there 
are  as  yet  no  symptoms  of  agriculture  having  at« 
tained  its  culminating  point. 


WEEDS    AND    WEEDING. 


The  season  is  at  band  when  every  good  farmer  is 
keeping  a  close  over-sight  upon  the  various  weeds  which 
infest  the  crops  of  his  farm,  and  the  land  he  is  fallowing. 
It  is  a  very  important  season  to  a  cleanly  farmer,  and 
he  is  often  sorely  perplexed  as  to  the  best  means  to 
adopt  for  eradicatjng  these  pests  to  good  cultiTation. 
His  first  aim  will  be  to  clean  his  fallows;  and  the  greatest 
pests  he  finds  there  are  root-weeds,  i,  «.,  twitch,  docks, 
ibal-foot,  b«ttercnps,  combine,  thistles,  goose-grass  or 
pignut,  toadpipe,  tiorso-mint,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. ;  many  of 
these  roots  are  very  tenadons  of  life,  and  will  require 
his  ntmost  attention  and  care  to  overcome  their  hardy 
habits  and  to  destroy  them.  Their  varieties  are  very 
nnmerocs.  The  varieties  in  twitch  alone  have  been  stated 
to  reach  seventy-three  distinct  specimens;  and  the  sorts 
vary  in  the  sise  and  strength  of  their  roots,  from  the 
thickness  of  a  tobacco-pipe  to  the  fine  thread-like  sort, 
a  short  and  almost  interminable  kind.  The  larger  sorts 
may  with  tolerable  facility  be  worked  up  to  the  surface, 
in  Allowing,  by  a  requisite  number  of  scarifyings  and 
harrowings,  from  whence  they  can  easily  be  got  off  and 
burnt ;  but  the  finer  varieties  are  with  very  great  diffi- 
culty managed.  The  more  you  plough,  scuffle,  and 
harrrow,  the  more  sets  you  make ;  and  as  every  Imot  is 
a  set,  they  soon  strike  in  fine  mould,  and  are  so  minute 


as  to  be  almost  nndiscemible;  and  unless  the  weither  is 
dry  and  sunny — Indeed,  so  scorching  hot  as  to  injure 
vegetation— this  kind  can  scarcely  be  got  rid  of.  To 
effect  this  most  desirable  end,  in  fallowmg  the  soils  that 
produce  this  sort,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  it  constantly 
stirred  either  by  harrow  or  scarifier;  the  latter  to  be  pre- 
ferred. However,  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  best  mode 
of  fallowing  at  this  time,  but  of  the  eradication  of  weeds. 
The  great  end  is  to  keep  them  on  the  surfece  in  fallow 
time,  so  that  the  sun's  scorching  heat  may  dry  them  up. 
Docks,  foal-foot,  buttercups,  thistles,  pig-nut,  horse- 
mint,  toadpipe  or  mare's-tail,  as  also  combine  and  hog- 
grass,  have  each  hardy  roots,  and  require  the  same  kind 
of  management  to  effect  their  destraction.  The  safest 
course,  however,  is  to  pick  off  most  of  these 
larger  roots  for  burning;  but  the  twitch  may 
be  better  got  off  by  raking,  or  by  the  use  of 
the  chain  harrow.  This  is  a  comparatively  new  appli- 
cation of  this  implement ;  but  in  a  dry  season,  and  twitch 
being  abundant,  it  is  probably  the  best  appliance  for 
clearing  the  land  we  yet  have  had  Introduced.  These 
harrows  act  in  a  double  capacity— by  pulverising  the 
surface,  and  at  the  same  time  rolling  the  twitch  up  into 
irregular  collections  of  various  sises,  and  quite  as  dean 
as  by  the  hand-rake.    For  rolling  off  the  finer  sorts  of 
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twitch  it  is  a  very  effectire  implement,  and  worth j  the 
adoption  of  light-land  farmers  where  sach  twitch 
abonnds.  Phillips*  poppy  extirpator  may  also  be  ad- 
yantageovsly  nsed  in  lif  hteniof  op  this  sort  of  twitch, 
and  freeing  it  from  adhering  soil.  Howards  and  itcR- 
JoiiMt  hare  fitted  these  extirpating  teeth  to  their  horse- 
rakes,  with  erery  prospect  of  great  nsefnlncsB  hi  woridng, 
andofeeonooiy  to  the  pnrchsssr.  A  eosaUned  laaple. 
Bent  of  this  kind  cannot  fidl  to  ha  adfsnt^geoia,  aa  It 
hi  bronght  into  sock  geoeral  reqnisitioa  npon  the  tmrm 
at  different  seasons.  In  the  spring  it  is  a  popf  y  axtir- 
pator,  in  the  summer  a  twitch  and  hay-raka,  and  in  the 
antnmn  a  stnbble-rake. 

I  am  well  aware  that  good  elay-land  ftfmen  art  ^>t 
to  scoff  at  twitch  growers,  and  prononnoe  them  to  be 
bad  farmers;  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  still  the  great  bane 
of  erery  light-laad  farmer,  and  of  not  a  few  heaTy- 
lands  men.  Mach  has  been  written  npon  the  best  modes 
of  extirpating  it,  bnt  to  no  great  pnrpoee ;  and  so  hmg 
as  furmert  wiH  crop  hearfly  (and  why  slMMild  tfaey  net  ?) 
they  siQst  expeet  a  eontinatleB  ef  lUs  pest.  What 
sfesan  ealtifatleB  nay  effect  I  eaoBot  My,  bnt  wlthewr 
present  appUanosa  I  ass  withont  hepe.  Tl»  great  thing 
at  present  b  to  keep  it  in  enkjaetien,  eo  as  aot  to  aUow 
it  to  faijnre  any  growing  crop.  The  introdaction  of 
steam  onltore  wiU  enable  ns  to  work  oar  lands  when 
onr  horses  are  in  fall  requisition  in  harreet  and  other 
work,  which  Is  one  great  means  to  this  desirable  end ; 
and  much  good  will  nnqaestionably  arise,  leading  to 
a  farther  extension  of  onr  rotations  in  cropping :  bnt 
the  pest  stm  remaitis.  I  will,  therefore,  offer  a  few  ob- 
serrations  or  soggestions  ai  to  the  most  effbctiTe  mode 
of  sabdtting  or  sappressing  it.  The  first  attack  should 
oommsnce  immediately  after  the  com  is  cut.  WhercTer 
there  is  a  plant  or  bed  of  twitch,  it  should  be  broken  np 
either  by  fork  or  other  more  powerful  impleesent.  The 
deeper  the  better,  so  as  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  roots: 
will  that  be  peefenlsdU    As  worn 


as  opportumty  serres,  and  the  season  is  suitable,  it 
should  be  worked  to  the  surface  and  be  picked  off. 
Another  excellent  mode  is  to  hare  all  the  green  crops  ^ 
'  the  fallow  crops — looked  over  in  the  antuma,  od  have 
etery  phmt  of  twitch  forked  up  and  carried  off:  this  !« 
taking  the  young  plant  befdre  It  has  time  to  gain  much 
strength  and  spread  its  roots,  '<  nipping  It  In  tke  bnd." 
The  brend-elovcr  crops  onght  also  to  he  WelMi  oter,  and 
every  stray  plant  sheidd  be  extracted*  Every  hedge-iw 
sbonld  be  deaoecd  during  the  winter,  so  that  neHksr 
reeti  nor  ripened  seeds  shmiM  be  persaitted  to  prepegate 
their  stock;  finally,  never  let  a  plant  of  twiteb  stand 
unmolested  on  any  part  of  the  farm  where  it  can  be  got 
at  without  damaging  the  crop. 

As  prerentiTes,  never  sow  any  grass  seeds  con- 
taining the  seeds  of  twitch :  this  is  one  of  the  wont 
and  most  pernicious  things  done  by  a  farmer  in  the 
whole  coarse  of  his  business,  and  is  the  great  nursery  of 
twitch.  A  thorough  determination  to  avoid  this  at  all 
haxards  would  ultimately  cause  the  growers  of  rye-grass 
seeds  to  be  more  cautious.  Cheap  grass  aeeds  are 
notorious  intermixtures,  and  oertdn  propagators  of 
twitch.  Mendow-griSB  seeds  abend  hi  twitch  seeds, 
9tc  Once  in  every  snmnmr  at  leasts  clisnee  evt  or 
''rode"  every  diteh,  and  de  not  perasit  the  ditdi>side 
grasses  to  ripen  their  seeds,  so  that  birda  and  atonny 
winds  may  carry  and  deposit  them  over  the  lande 
adjoining.  Hedgerows  should  also  be  looked  over  in 
Jalyor  Aigust,  and  the  detrimental  grasses  growing 
here  should  be  cut  down.  Constant  laborious  attention 
win  be  ever  needed  to  rid  the  farm  of  this  most 
obnoxiQiu  enemy,  and  no  opportunity  ihonld  be  lost 
whenever  the  land  is  clear,  and  in  a  state  to  be  worked. 
It  la  by  long  courses  of  cropping,  by  delayed  cultiyatioB, 
or  in  resting  the  soil,  that  much  increase  takes  place. 
Let  every  iivmer  pay  due  attention  to  these  minor 
points,  and  then  he  will  have  the  satisfaction  to  cultivate 


THE    GROWTH    OF    BARLEY    BY    DIFFERENT    MANURES    CONTINUOUSLY    ON 
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The  original  paper  under  this  title,  of  which  the  fol* 
lowing  is  an  abstract,  occupies  nearly  eighty  pages  of  the 
last  number  of  the  •Amma/  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England  (vol.  xviU.,  part  ii.  pp.  454^531). 
The  results  of  extendve  series  of  experiments  are  there 
given,  in  much  detail,  in  the  tabular  form.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  give  here  only  an  outline  of  the  plan  of  the  ex- 
periments, and  an  abstract  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at, 
with  but  little  numerical  detaiL  A  main  object  of  the  in- 
quiry was  to  ascertain  the  characteristic  manuring  re- 
quired for  fun  crops  of  barley  as  grown  in  our  rotations. 
The  results  of  three  separate  sets  of  experiments  are 
brought  to  bear  on  the  question ;  and  others,  of  an  earlier 
date  (1845),  had  given  results  consistent  with  those  now 
more  fully  considesed.    In  the  first  set  of  the  newer 


series  the  crop  was  grewn,  after  two  previous  eorn-ero^ 
for  six  suooassive  years  on  the  same  land  with  diflbrent 
deecriptions  of  mannre,  the  same  being  applied  to  the 
same  plot  each  year.  One  or  two  plots  were  always 
without  manure,  one  with  fsrm-yard  oMnnre,  some  with 
purely  mineral  manniee,  aome  with  ammoniseal  aalta 
alone,  some  with  nitrate  of  soda  alone,  some  with  rap»- 
cake  abne,  and  some  with  mixtures  of  both  the  mineral 
and  nitrogenous  manures ;  in  all,  making  about  twenty 
experiments  each  year.  In  a  asoond  field,  barley  was 
grown  for  three  years  In  suceession,  without  manure, 
after  ten  successive  crops  of  turnips,  which  on  some  of 
the  plots  had  had  no  manure,  on  others  mineral  aaa- 
nnres  alone,  on  others  mineral  and  nitrogenoua  manufes, 
and  so  on.    In  a  third  field,  bailey  was  grown  experi- 
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BMDtdly  in  the  ordioMrf  jrotitioii  of  taraipt,  Urley, 
oloTer  (or  otiier  legnminow  crop),  and  wkatt.  lo  the 
jotatkm  expOTimente  one  plot  was  ODtiraly  ttninainiredl 
thronghoiit  each  oovne  t  «  iMond  kad  fvperphosphata 
of  UoM  only,  and  this  for  tha  root  erop  akme  i  and  a 
tbi^  waa  well  BnHnred  wHh  mineral,  nMrogenont ,  and 
earbonaeeooa  mamnrei  for  ilie  roota  oommeaefaif  eaeh 
oowae.  The  prodvee  of  the  harley  of  three  aaoeaarive 
oonnea  of  each  of  them  different  maniired  rotatkmt 


The  ezperimetiti  on  the  tneeeaahre  growth  of  bnley 
on  the  aame  land  with  diiferent  mannrea  oome  first  vta* 
der  consideration.  And  the  point  relating  to  them  to 
bo  first  noticed  ia  the  Tory  Tiryin  remit  obtafaied  with 
one  and  the  same  mannre,  in  the  six  different  seasods 
(1869--7)  in  which  the  triala  were  made.  On  this 
point  it  is  remtrhed— 

''  Froi&  the  perTadiog  faifinenoe  of  Muant  by  which 
the  prodnce  may  be  double  as  mnoh  one  year  as  aftother, 
eren  with  one  and  the  same  set  of  conditions  supplied 
by  the  farmer,  and  by  which,  when  nnfaToarable,  the 
oropa  most  highly  mannred  suffer  most,  it  results  that 
the  amomt  of  prodvoe  obtained  for  a  giren  outlay  m 
manure  may  be  only  half  as  much  in  seme  seasone  as 
in  ethers."  It  resulted,  too,  that  the  higher  the  eon- 
ditlon  of  manuring,  if  beyond  a  sosaewhat  eren  narrow 
Umlt,  the  leas  was  the  proportional  return  of  produce 
for  a  giTcn  quantity  of  manure. 

Referring  to  the  effects  of  the  different  manureif 
itotee  taken  in  the  field  showed,  that  the  crops  grown 
on  the  unmanured,  and  on  the  only  mineral-manured 
plots,  as  a  rule  stood  up  till  the  time  of  cutting.  Those 
having  nitrogen  in  manure  equal  to  about  601be  of  am- 
monia  per  acre  per  annum  (supplied  by  2001bs.  of  salts 
of  ammonia,*  or  2751bs.  nitrate  of  sodat),  wsre  gene« 
rally,  more  or  less  laid ;  as  also  were  those  grown  by 
lirmyard  manure*  Thoee  having  double  this  amount  of 
nitrogen  in  the  manure,  or  more  (supplied  by  4001bs. 
ammoniaeal  salts,  5501bs.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  or  in 
2,0001bs.  rape-cake),  were  invariably  laid,  and  in  most 
yeara  very  much  and  iojarionsly  so.  The  produce  with 
this  latter  amount  of  manure  was  in  fact  far  too  heavy 
to  bear  any  moderate  amount  of  rain  about  or  after  the 
time  of  heading.  Of  the  mineral  manures  used,  the 
•*mwed  eUkaliet,**  which  consisted  of  a  mixture  of 
the  sulphates  of  potash,  soda,  and  magnesia,  whether 
alone  or  in  admixture  with  nitrogenous  manuree,  in- 
variably tended  to  retard  the  ripening  of  the  crop. 
Superphosphate  of  lime,  on  the  other  hand,  always 
tended  to  early  rtpenhig.  The  superphosphate  of  lime 
also  always  gave  a  noUble  increase  of  crop,  whether  it 
was  used  alooe,  in  admixture  with  other  mineral  manures, 
or  with  nitrogenous  manures.  The  nitrogenous  manures, 
however,  increased  the  produce  in  a  far  greater  degree 
than  any  of  the  purely  mineral  combinations. 

In  the'  following  table  is  given  a  summary  of  the 
numerical  resnlte  obtained,  showing  the  average  annual 
produce  Uken  over  the  six  years  of  the  experiments. 


*  An  equal  mixtore  of  the  sulphate  and  moriate  of  ammoDis 
of  oommeros. 

t  The  com'nerei'al  nitrate  of  soda. 


by   each   characteristic    description   of  manure 
ployed  : 
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Frira  a  review  of  the  whole  of  the  results  relatirg  to 
the  action  of  the  special  manures  upon  the  barley  crop, 
taking  the  average  of  six  successive  years  of  growth  by 
each,  on  land  ia  an  agricultural  sense  somewhat  ex. 
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haoited  for  oorn-growtby  the  following  conclaaions  are 
arrived  at : 

"That  fxcloBirely  mineral  manum,  and  eapeciaUj 
tboee  containing  phoiphoric  acid,  aannallj  increased  the 
produce  of  harley ;  eren  doing  so  in  the  first  jrear  of 
their  application  on  land  in  the  condition  deicribed." 

"  That  with  barley  grown  continnoosly  on  the  same 
land  (as  was  the  case  with  wheat),  nitrogenous  manures 
had  a  much  more  striking  effect  than  mineral  mannres." 

'*  That  by  the  annual  supply  of  nitrogenous  manures 
alone  (nitrate  of  soda  or  ammoniacal  salts),  larger 
BTXccessive  crops  both  of  com  and  straw  were  obtained, 
than  by  the  annual  use  of  14  tons  of  farmyard  manure, 
with  all  its  minerals,  and  certainly  more  nitrogen  than 
either  the  nitrate  or  ammoniacal  salts  employed  by  its 
side." 

"  That  within  certain  limits,  even  on  this  compara- 
tively exhausted  soil  (and  it  would  probably  be  more 
nearly  so  on  soils  in  ordinary  condition  for  the  crop), 
nitrate  of  soda,  ammoniacal  salts,  and  rape-cake,  all 
increase  the  produce  of  barley,  approximately  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amounts  of  nitrogen  they  respectiTely 
supplied.  Their  oomparatiTe  effects  will,  however,  Tary 
somewhat  according  to  season,  the  nitrate  being  gene- 
rally more  rapid  In  its  action." 

**  That  to  obtain  a  maximum  amount  of  increase  in 
proportion  to  the  nitrogen  given  in  manure,  the  barley 
crop  will,  on  the  uTerage  of  seasons,  bear  a  considerably 
less  acreage  amount  of  it  than  is  required  by  the  wheat 
crop  under  similar  circumstances." 

**  That  the  effect  of  a  given  amount  of  nitrogen,  if 
not  excessive,  will  be  considerably  increased  by  the  ad- 
dition  of  certain  mineral  manures,  especially  those  con- 
taining phosphates.  The  action  of  the  mineral  manures 
is  Tery  much  increased  under  such  circumstances ;  that 
is,  their  application  gives  very  much  more  increase, 
when  there  is  present  a  liberal  supply  of  available  ni" 
irogen  wilhm  th$  toil,  than  when  there  is  not." 

**  In  other  words,  a  soil  brought  by  previous  cropping 
into  a  condition  to  require  manure  of  some  kind  before 
it  will  grow  a  full  crop  of  com,  when  afterwards  cropped 
year  after  year  with  barley,  only  yields  full  crops 
when  a  liberal  amount  of  nitrogen  is  supplied  to  the 
soil.  Mineral  manures,  especially  phosphates,  con- 
siderably increase  the  action  of  the  nitrogen  so  sop- 
plied;  but  the  effect  of  such  mineral  manures  on  the 
increase  of  crop  will  be  extremely  limited,  without 
there  be  a  liberal  amount  of  mtailabU  nitrogen  within 
the  soil  itself." 

The  next  set  of  experiments  to  be  noticed,  is  that  in 
which  barley  was  taken  sucoesstTely  from  the  same  land 
in  the  seasons  of  1853,  '4,  and  '5,  after  ten  successive 
crops  of  turnips,  which  had  been  grown  experimentally, 
by  different  manures. 

On  one  plot,  the  last  seven  of  the  ten  preceding  crops 
of  turnips  had  been  grown  without  any  manure  what- 
ever ;  and  this  unmanured  produce,  leaf  and  bulb  toge- 
ther, averaged  little  more  than  two  tons  per  acre  per 
annum.  The  second  plot  had  received  for  the  last  eight 
of  the  ten  crops  of  turnips  liberal  supplies  of  mineral 


constituenu,  mostly  in  much  larger  quantities  than  they 
were  taken  off  in  the  root  crops.  Plot  3  had  tbe  same 
mineral  manures  for  the  turnips  as  plot  2,  and,  in  addi- 
tion,  during  the  six  middle  years  of  the  ten,  about 
441bs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre  per  annum  in  the  form  of 
ammoniacal  salts.  On  the  4th  plot  there  had  been  the 
same  mineral  manures  as  on  plots  2  and  3,  and  an  aver- 
age annual  addition,  during  six  of  the  years  of  tonnpa, 
of  about  95  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre,  m  tbe  form  of 
n^^e-cake.  The  turnips  on  the  5th  plot  had  received 
the  same  mineral  manures  as  on  plots  2,  3,  and  4,  and 
in  addition,  during  six  of  the  years,  both  the  ammeoiaeal 
salts  as  on  plot  3,  and  the  rape-cake  as  on  plot  4,  vhid 
together  gave  an  average  annual  supply  of  about  140  Ibf. 
of  nitrogen  per  acre. 

The  mineral-manured  plot  gave  mudi  larger  crops  of 
turnips  than  the  unmanured  one;  and  tbe  addition  of 
nitrogen,  and  other  organic  constituents  of  mimaiey  m 
on  plots  3, 4,  and  5,  always  afforded  a  further  IneraHieBt 
of  increase.  But  in  neither  of  the  three  eases  was  the 
nitrogen  recovered  in  the  increased  prodnce  of  the 
turnips  equal  to  that  which  was  supplied  in  tbe  manuie. 
It  might  be  expected  therefore  that  where  nitrogen  wes 
supplied  for  the  turnips— unless  it  were  evaporated  or 
drained  in  some  form  from  the  soil,  distributed  too 
widely  throughout  it,  fixed  in  it  in  an  unavailable  con* 
dition  of  combination,  or  in  some  way  dissipated  dniiag 
the  growth  of  the  plant— that  there  would  be  some  re- 
mainhig  available  for  the  three  suooeedmg  crops  of 
barley.  The  discussion  of  the  results  of  the  three  yeen' 
growth  of  barley,  after  the  ten  differently  manured 
turnip  crops,  is  pre&ced  as  follows  :— 

**  If  the  characteristic  influence  of  a  rotation  of  crops, 
upon  the  increased  growth  of  the  cereals,  be  at  all  ma- 
terially due  to  the  eltboration  in  the  soil,  during  tbe 
growth  of  the  other  crops,  of  the  necessary  mineral  sop- 
plies  for  the  white  crop,  it  might  surely  be  expected 
that  here,  aften  ten  meagre,  unmanured  crops  of  tnmips, 
appropriating  no  amount  of  silicates,  we  should  have,  if 
ever  it  were  posaible,  a  large  produce  of  barley,  de- 
pending, with  these  rich  stores  of  prepared  mineral  food 
in  the  soil,  upon  atmospheric  sources  for  its  nitrogen? 
If  not  after  the  many  crops  of  ntimanured  turnips,  surdy 
after  those  provided  with  a  very  large  excess  of  other 
mineral  matters  than  silicates — ^the  crop  taking  none  of 
the  latter  out— we  should  have  enough  elaborated  and 
conserved  in  the  soil  both  of  these  and  of  all  other 
mineral  constituents,  to  yield  the  fullest  crop  of  barley 
which  it  is  posrible  to  obtain  by  the  conjoint  influence 
of  a  very  rich  mineral  condition  of  soil,  and  the  normal 
season  supplies  of  available  nitrogen  ?" 

But  the  result  was  that,  comparing  the  produce  of 
barley  after  the  unmanured  turnips  with  the  unmanured 
produce  during  the  same  three  years,  in  the  field  de- 
voted to  the  continuous  growth  of  the  crop  by  different 
manures,  the  turnip  land  gave  an  average  annual  pro- 
duce of  not  quite  19  bushels  of  com,  and  the  oontinu* 
ous  barley  field  nearly  32  buihels.  The  amount  of 
straw,  too,  was  only  about  two-thirds  as  much  afcer  the 
ten  crops  of  tumips  as  in  the  field  whence  so  mudi  more 
com  had  been  recently  taken.     In  fsct,  a  produce  of 
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■otroelj  19  bniheU  per  acre  per  tnnnm  of  barlej  com, 
and  little  more  than  half  a  ton  of  straw— together,  equal 
to  not  a  ton  of  dry  inbitanoe  of  prodnoe — will  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  exoeediofly  small.  The  oonclnsion  was, 
that  the  condition  of  the  land,  after  ten  snocessire  crops 
of  tamipehad  been  remoted,  most  hsTC  been,  for  barlej 
growth,  at  the  lowest  possible  point. 

*'  That  a  liboal  sapplj  of  mineral  constltnento  distri- 
bnted  through  the  soil  cannot  restore  this  ezhaasted 
fertilitj  is  seen  by  the  prodaoe  of  barley  after  the 
mineral-mannred  tnmips.  After  ten  years  of  turnips, 
the  last  eight  of  which  were  grown  by  excessive  supplies 
of  mineral  manures,  we  have  an  annual  aTorage  of  541bs., 
or  1  bushel  of  com  more,  and  791bs.  of  straw  less, 
equal  to  251bs.  ion  total  produce,  than  after  the  unma- 
nured  turnips." 

The  question  is  then-*"  In  what  constituent,  or  con- 
stituents, had  these  unmanored  and  mineral-manured 
turnips  exhausted  the  soil,  in  so  far  as  the  after  produc- 
tion of  barley  was  concerned,  to  a  point  even  far  below 
that  arrifed  at  in  the  other  field  by  the  prerious  growth 
of  one  crop  of  wheat,  one  crop  of  barley  with  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  and  one  crop  unmanared^that  is,  three 
white-straw  crops  in  suoondon  without  mineral  ma- 
nure?" 

A  comparison  of  the  produce  of  barley  on  the  plots 
where  the  turnips  had  been  manured  with  nitrogenous  as 
well  as  mineral  manures,  with  that  where  they  had  re- 
oei?ed  mineral  manures  alone,  throws  some  light  on  this 
point.  Thus,  where  ammoniacal  salts  as  well  as  mineral 
manures  had  been  supplied  to  the  turnips,  the  succeed- 
ing barley  gave  an  arerage  annual  increase  of  about  2 
bushels,  or  1021bs.,  of  com,  and  941bs.  straw,  over  the 
produce  where  the  mineral  manures  alone  had  been  ap- 
plied. Where,  in  the  rapecake,  a  larger  amount  of 
nitrogen  had  been  supplied  to  the  taraips,  there  was  an 
UTerage  annual  increase  in  the  barley  crop  of  5|  bushels 
of  dressed  com,  or  3331bs.  total  com,  and  38  libs,  of 
straw.  Lastly,  where  daring  six  ont  of  the  ten  years  of 
turnips  their  manure  (in  the  form  of  both  ammoniacal 
salts  and  rapecake)  supplied  a  still  larger  amount  of 
nitrogen,  in  addition  to  the  mineral  manures,  the  suc- 
ceeding barley  gare  an  average  annual  increase  of  nearly 
5f  bushels  of  dressed  com,  or  315lbs.  total  com,  and 
3311bs.  of  straw,  over  the  produse  where  there  had  been 
mineral  naanures  alone. 

'*  We  had  then,  with  a  residue  in  the  soil  of  merely 
mineral  manures,  even  a  loss  of  prodnce  of  barley— due 
to  a  greater  growth,  and  consequent  greater  exhaustion 
of  other  matters,  by  the  turnip.  We  find,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  perceptible  gain  in  the  barley  wherever  the 
turnips  had  received  either  ammoniacal  salts  or  rape- 
oake  as  well  as  the  mineral  manures.  Even  here,  how- 
ever, the  produce,  with  this  nitrogenous  and  full  mineral 
residue  in  the  soil,  was  not  equal  to  the  annual  unma- 
nurod  produce  in  the  other  field,  where  the  barley  was 
growing  continuously.*' 

«  That  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  residue  of  the  rape- 
cake was  not  due  to  the  mineral  constituents  it  supplied, 
may  be  judged  by  the  fact,  that  the  residue  of  the  direct 
mineral  manures  had  not  any  such  effect    It  was  un- 


doubtedly a  residue  of  available  nitrogen  within  the  eoilt 
that  gave  the  increase  of  produce  of  barley  where  the 
ammoniacal  salts  or  rape-cake  had  been  employed  for 
the  turnips.-  If  this  be  admitted,  we  have  in  the  facts 
at  once  a  beautlfnl  illustration  of  the  degree  of  reliance 
upon  nitrogen  in  the  soil,  of  the  turnip  ctop,  and  of  the 
utter  incapability  of  rich  supplies  of  mineral  constituents 
in  the  soil,  to  be  of  any  avail  in  yielding  agricultural 
quantities  of  barley,  unless  there  be  at  the  same  time 
ufitkin  the  ioil  a  liberal  amount  of  available  nitrogen." 

If  farther  proof  be  wanted  that  the  necessary  mineral 
constituents  were  in  abundance,  and  available  in  this 
turnip-exhausted  soil  for  Tcry  fall  crops  of  barley,  pro- 
vided only  available  nitrogen  were  also  within  the  reach 
of  the  roots  of  the  plants,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
results  of  experiments,  in  which,  in  one  of  the  three 
years  of  barley  after  turnips,  one  portion  of  the  plot, 
where  the  residue  of  the  turnip  mineral-manures  alone 
had  been  unavailing  to  increase  the  produce  of  barley, 
now  received  about  821bs.  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  am- 
moniacal salts,  and  another  portion  about  the  same 
amount  of  nitrogen  in  nitrate  of  soda.  They  were  as 
follows : 

« In  1854,  those  portions  of  the  mineral-manured 
plots  left  without  further  manure  gave  19^  bushels. 
But  where  now  (in  1864),  about  821b8.  of  nitrogen  per 
acre  were  added  as  ammoniacal  salts,*  we  had,  instead 
of  19|  bushels,  62|  bushels  of  barley ;  and  where  the 
same  quantity  of  nitrogen  was  added  as  nitrate  of  soda,t 
fi4}  bushels.  The  increase  in  the  produce  of  straw  was 
in  greater  proportion  still.  By  the  addition  of  the  am- 
moniacal salts,  the  straw  was  raised  from  l,3971bs.  per 
acre  to  4,3791bs. ;  and  by  the  nitrate  of  soda  it  was  in- 
creased to  4,781lbs.  The  total  produce  (com  and  straw 
together),  was  thus  from  8  to  3i  times  as  great  by  the  simple 
addition  of  ammoniacal  salts  or  nitrate  of  soda."  And 
it  may  be  observed,  in  passing,  that  here,  as  has  been 
noticed  in  other  cases,  the  nitrate  of  soda  was  more 
active  than  a  quantity  of  ammoniacal  salts  containing  an 
assumed  equal  amount  of  nitrogen. 

'*  It  is  very  remarkable  too,  that  although  the  pnn 
duce  after  the  mineral-manured  turnips  was  little  more 
than  half  as  much  as  the  unmanured  produce  in  the 
field  of  continuous  barley  experiments,  yet  the  addition 
of  a  given  amount  of  nitrogen  gare  very  nearly  iden- 
tical results  in  both  fields.  Thas,  after  the  mineral- 
manured  turnips,  we  had,  with  the  ammonaical  salts  and 
nitrate  of  soda  respectively,  7,37 71bs.  and  8,0051bs.  of 
total  produce  (com  and  straw  together) ;  and  in  the 
field  of  continuous  barley  experiments  we  had,  with  the 
same  amount  of  nitrogen,  given  as  ammoniacal  salts 
(without  minerals),  7,5481bs.,  and  as  nitrate  of  soda 
(second  year  without  minerals),  7,4001b8.  of  total  pro- 
duce. Again,  in  the  same  field  of  continuous  barley 
experiments;  the  mean  result  of  direct  mineral  manures 
and  ammoniacal  salts  together,  was  8,3201bs. ;  and  that 
of  even  more  nitrogen  given  as  rape- cake  (itself  supply- 
ing also  mineral  constituents,  as  wall  as  carbonaceous 

*  2001bf.  ralphtte  and  SOOlbt.  mnriste  of  ammonia  of  conu 
meroe. 
t  5501bs.  commerdsl  nitrate  of  sods. 
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orgasio  matter),  wkh,  in  three  o«t  of  tmt  emm,  direet 
mineral  mannrea  also,  waa  8,1501b8." 

"  In  the  oontraata  and  coineideneea  afforded  hy  flie 
ffeanlta  in  these  two  fidds,  we  hare  the  clearest  eridenee 
that  it  was  in  awailable  nitrogen  for  the  harlej  crop 
that  the  previonilj  mineral-manared  turnip  soil  had  be- 
eonie  defioieot,  as  oompared  with  the  omnaBwed  land 
in  the  field  of  oontinnous  bsrley  experiments.  It  is 
erident,  moreoTer,  that  on  the  mineral-manared  tnmip 
plota  there  was  an  abondint  proristott  of  the  re^jnisHe 
mineral  oonstitaents  for  an  exeeedingly  fsll  crop,  within 
the  reach  of  the  barley  plant,  provided  only  mvaUabU 
mirogen  were  also  within  the  reach  of  its  roots.  Lastly, 
with  the  widely  differing  condition  of  the  land  in  the 
t#o  fielda  without  farther  nitrofenoos  mannre,  and  tho 
approximation  to  equal  amounts  of  produce  when  With 
comparable  other  conditions,  both  are  supplied  with  a 
full  dressing  of  such  manure,  again  we  learn  bow 
marked  is  the  influence  of  season  on  the  prodncttro 
effects  of  our  most  aettre  manures." 


With  the  further  light  upon  the  **  condition''  of  soil 
required  by  the  barley  crop,  which  the  examination  of 
the  produce  obtained  after  ten  years  of  turnips,  and  its 
comparison  with  that  in  the  otbir  field,  affords,  the  re- 
sults obtained  in  still  another  field,  under  circum- 
stances differing  widely  from  either  of  the  other  two, 
are  next  to  be  considered. 

In  1848,  three  portions,  of  nearly  an  acre  each,  were 
set  apart  for  separate  experiments  on  the  chemical 
statistics  of  fotoHom  of  crops.  For  all  three  of  theee 
portkms  of  land,  the  rotatioct  chosen  was^tomips,  bar- 
ley, eloter,  wheat.  As  Was  to  be  expected,  howerer, 
the  (^rer,  oosdng  round  after  a  lapse  of  only  four  years, 
filled ;  hence,  in  the  second  and  third  oonrses,  half  of 
each  plot  was  sown  with  beans,  and  the  other  half 
£rilowed.  Instead  of  the  clo?er.  None  of  the  <»rops  were 
manured,  exceptiog  the  turnips. 

The  plot  of  rotation  No.  1  remained  entirely  un- 
BMunred— -eyen  the  turnips— 'oonrse  after  course. 

The  turnips  of  rotation  No.  2  were  manured,  each 
ttttie  they  oeme  round,  with  superphosphate  of  Hine 
done. 

The  turnips  of  the  third  plcK  (rotation  No.  3)  Wefe 
nnorared,  each  course,  with  superphosphate  of  Kme,  the 
sulphtftes  of  potash,  soda,  and  magnesia,  2,0001bs.  rape- 
cake,  and  lOOlbs.  each  sulphate  and  muriate  of  ammonia, 
pet  acre. 

tbett  #ere,  fherefore,  three  parallel  notations  With 
the  same  crops ;  one  of  these  had  no  mannre  whaterer, 
oonrse  after  course ;  the  second  had  superphosphate  ot 
lime  alone,  once  in  four  years ;  and  the  third,  after  the 
same  loterral,  tectAied  a  mixed  manure,  supplying 
libefolly  to  the  soil  phosphates  and  other  mineral  con- 
stHuents,  and  both  nitrogen  and  carbonaceous  organic 
substance. 

In  eaeh  of  the  three  four-coarse  rotations,  barley  has 
been  taken  three  times — namely,  ia  1849,  in  1853,  and 
in  1857;  and,  as  from  hilf  of  each  turnip-plot  the 
entire  prodace,  leaf  artd  fcnlb,  was  carted-off,  artd  on  the 


other  h^  the  roots  were  eaten  by  sheep,  and  Aa  teaies 
distributed  orer  the  land,  t^  produce  «€  tte  barWy  eai 
each  turtdp-plot  was  so  sobdiTided,  as  to  ^Mmthe  oom^ 
paratke  effeeta  of  the  drawing-off  and  foUing.  Tkt 
tnmips  on  the  eonthMoudy  unmannred  plot  avenged 
only  from  4  to  4^  tons  per  aare,  pa*  eoufse,  kaf  and 
bulb  together;  the  superphosphated  tnmips  from  13  to 
14  tons ;  and  those  by  the  full  mixed  maBuro^  error  20 
tons. 

The  result  waa,  that  the  prodnos  of  barley  obtafawd  ia 
rotatiam,  even  when  the  tnmips  were  both  aBuiauniod 
and  oarled-off,  waa  ooasidaraWy  greater  thin  when,  aa 
in  the  field  first  described,  the  crop  waa  grown  aonttally 
in  smceesslon  on  the  same  land,  without  mannre.  TUt 
was  eren  more  strikingly  the  ease  Is  the  third  ■»' 
manured  rotation-course  than  preriously*  And  it  wlB 
be  remambered  that  the  barley  grown  oontinnooaly  in 
suooession  was,  in  its  turn,  eonsiderably  nu»e  thaa  that 
after  the  series  of  unmannred  tnmip-cropa  aa  m  the 
aeoond  field  considered.  Consistently  with  this  laal 
poiot,  the  prodace  of  barley  in  rotation  was  considarably 
leas  after  those  earted-i^  turnips  whioh  were  grown  by 
superphosphate  of  lime,  than  after  thoee  grown  withovt 
any  manure  whatever.  This  is  explained  by  the  iaet 
that  much  larger  crops  of  turnips  were  taken  from  the 
superphosphated  than  from  the  unmannred  land.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  fed  s^tptr^ 
phosphaied  turnips  gsTc  larger  suooeeding  crops  of 
barley  than  tht/ed  unmanured  ones. 

On  the  unmanured  rotation-land,  the  folding  of  tha 
meagre  crops  of  turnips  did  not  increase  the  prodnea  of 
barley.  On  both  the  superphosphated  and  the  mixed- 
manured  rotation-plots,  the  folding  of  the  turnips  did 
much  inerease  the  produce  of  barley.  Tlie  differanoa 
in  the  amount  of  barley  after  the  folding,  compared  with 
that  after  the  carting  off  of  the  turnips,  was  greatest  on 
the  9uperpho»phated  plot;  in  which  case  the  exhaustion 
of  the  land  by  the  removal  of  the  turnips  waa  the 
greatest,  and  the  manuring  from  the  folding  was  not 
too  high.  In  fact,  on  the  highly  manured  rotation-plot, 
the  land  after  the  remoral  of  the  turnips  was  still  left 
in  good  condition,  and  after  the  folding  in  too  high  a 
one  for  the  barley  to  stand  the  fidssitttdes  of  i 
under  whioh  it  was  the  more  liable  to  injury 
manured  beyond  a  somewhat  limited  degree. 

It  will  now  be  interestmg,  for  a  momeot^  to  ferlew  aa 
a  whole,  the  Taiious  field  experiments  on  the  groWfli  of 
bartoy. 

**  It  has  been  founds  that  the  attonnt  of  pr«dnoa 
when  grdwn  afcer  a  succession  of  remoted  ttmnasared, 
at  eren  highly  mineral-manured  turnip  crops,  was  fiir 
below  a  moderate  agriouHoral  yleM.  It  waa  seen  Ait 
by  the  limine  addition  of  nitrogenous  manure  to 
land  in  this  condition,  enoruKons  crops  were  raised. 
When  barley  was  grown  withoot  inanuro  year  after  yecr, 
on  land  la  a  less  artificially  exhansted  conditfon  than 
that  where  ten  successtTe  turnip  crops  had  been  gnfwnj 
the  produce  was  considerably  greater  than  after  the 
succession  of  turnip  crops.  On  this  land  mineral 
manures  somewhat  increased  the  produce.  But,  aa  on 
the  turnip  exhansted  land,  nitrogetious  mamtrei  M  so 
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mach  more  ttrikiaglj.  In  both  fields,  indeed,  the 
amount  of  avaiUble  nitrogen  supplied  to  tlie  soil  mkd 
the  amount  of  produce  rery  much  more  striliiagly  than 
did  the  supply  of  the  necessary  mineral  constituents  of 
the  crop.  In  growing  barley  in  rotalionf  on  land  pre- 
viously broBght  to  that  oomparaliTe  state  of  eihaustion, 
in  which,  under  ordinary  cultivation  with  home  manuring 
and  ordinary  cropping,  the  conclusion  of  a  course  will 
leare  it,  the  unmanured  produce  of  barley  throughout 
three  subsequent  courses  of  an  entirely  unmanured  ro- 
tation was  considerably  greater  than  that  where  barley 
was  grown  year  after  year ;  and  it  was  still  further  in 
eicess  of  that  obtained  after  a  seriet  of  unmanured 
turnip  crops." 

"  Here  then  i«  a  strikfaig  effect  upon  the  produce  of 
barley  by  growing  it  in  a  ro/ii^Jon— eten  unnMaured— 
of  turnips,  barley,  dorcr,  wheat.  When  the  turnips  ia 
siieh  a  rotation  were  grown  by  svperpbosphate  of  Mttie, 
aad  by  it  larger  crops  of  the  roots  remoTed  than  with- 
out manure,  the  produce  of  burley  was  less  than  after 
the  unmanured  tundpt .  Here  too,  then,  the  produce  of 
barley  b  dnasinished  after  unusual  exhaustion  by  turnip- 
cropping.  But  eiiher  the  consumption  of  the  super- 
pbospbated  turnips  on  the  land,  the  residue  of  a  mixed 
mineral  and  nitrogenous  manure  after  turnips  grdwn  by 
it  had  been  earted  off,  or  the  consumption  of  these 
turnips  on  the  land,  greatly  increased  the  subsequent 
produce  of  barley  abore  that  of  the  tumip-exbausted 
rotation  land.  It  eoukl  certainly  not  be  the  restoration 
of  mineral  matters,  to  whioh,  in  these  eases  the  incfeased 
produce  of  barley  was  mainly  due )  for  the  increase  was 
greater  by  the  consumption  en  the  land  of  the  merely 
saperpheepfcated  taraips,  than  by  the  resldae  of  far 
richer  mineral  (and  orgaaic)  BNtoars  where  the  tamips 
gr#WB  by  it  had  been  removed,  tahtag  sway  but  a  smidt 
proportion  of  the  sappHed  mineralf ;  and  it  was  greater 
still  wfaeia  theee  kiglily<^ann[tired  tamips  were  fed  on 
the  land/  and  returned  to  it  a  ooasiderable  amoMit  of 
nitrogeff/  In  addition  to  the  already  fslatlfe  excessive 
amaaat  of  ariaerab*  It  was  seen  too,  in  the  other 
fields^  that  mhrnral  manuree  were  quite  unavafHng  to 
g'rva  even  moderate  crops  of  barley,  anless  there  were 
waUaMt  niirogm  wiiMn  tJke  soil.'* 

**  It  may  be  fetrly  oonetuded  that  a  charaoteristie 
effect  of  atteftMtlng  the  other  crops  with  the  barley,  baa 
been  to  leave  nMire  avalleMe  nitrogen  from  some  source, 
within  the  reach  of  the  roots  of  the  htter,  than  when 
cKfaer  this  same  crop  was  grown  continuously  in  sircces- 
slon,  Of  when  a  number  of  snecessive  tumip-erops  were 
pfetkmsly  removed  from  the  hrad.  Barley  then,  like 
wheat,  quires  characteristically  wliat  may  be  termei!  a 
i^Krogettoat  e<mdiii<m  of  soil.  It  cannot,  however, 
noAer  ordinary  drcumstances,  bear  such  large  amounts 
of  nitrogen  supplied  as  wheat ;  though  what  it  does  re- 
quire, from  the  habit  of  the  plant,  and  its  usual  limited 
period  of  growth,  should  be  more  confined  to  the  upper 
layenr  of  soil.  For  these  reasons,  barley  may  often  be 
tat  en  with  advantage  after  a  previous  white  crop,  by  a 
spring  dressing  merely,  of  chiefly  nitrogenous  manure. 
In  ffuch  cases  the  direct  adtfitioa  of  mineral  manures, 
especially  those  contahung  phosphates,  will  have  a  more 


striking  effect  than  upon  the  winier'toum  wheat.  The 
effect  of  such  mineral  manures  is  not  only  to  increase 
the  general  growth,  but  to  bring  the  erop  more  rapidly 
to  maturity.  The  more  frequent  alternative  is^  that 
barley  is  taken  after  a  root-crop,  in  part  or  entirely  fed 
on  the  land.  The  appropriateness  of  this  oourse  for 
barley  rather  than  for  wheat,  besides  the  advantage 
arising  from  the  season  of  the  year  at  which  the  land  is 
generally  clear  for  the  corn,  rests  mainly  on  the  fact, 
that  the  manure  by  folding,  with  the  subsequent  light 
working  of  the  land,  is  more  confiaed  to  the  superficial 
layers  of  soil,  in  which,  comparatively,  the  roots  of  the 
barley  play  more  freely. 

'*  A  disadvantage  of  growing  barley  after  the  foldfaig 
of  sheep  on  turnips  is,  that  with  high  farming  the  land 
is  apt  to  be  thus  left  in  too  high  a  condition  for  the  crop 
to  succeed  well  in  the  average  of  seasons;  whilst,  on  the 
heavier  lands,  there  is  frequently  much  injury  done  to 
the  texture,  rendering  it  difficult  to  get  the  fine  tilth  so 
essential  to  the  favourable  growth  of  barley. 

"  Of  direct  portable  manures  for  barley,  Peruvian 
guano,  or  salts  of  ammonia,  or  nitrate  of  soda— either  of 
them  with  a  small  quantity  of  superphosphate  of  lime— 
are  the  best  Rape-cake  ia  also  a  good  manure  for  bar- 
ley, but  it  is  generally  too  high  in  relative  price.  These 
manures,  as  well  as  purely  mineral  manures,  are  most 
adf  antageously  applied  before,  or  at  the  time  of  sowing, 
so  as  to  be  somewhat  distributed  through  the  sur^MM 
soil  by  the  BMchanieal  operations.  As  a  mere  top-drese- 
ing  nitrate  of  soda  is  the  beat.  Of  the  more  exclusively 
nitrogenous  manures — salts  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of 
soda— the  nitrate  acts  somewhat  more  rapidly  for  a  given 
amount  of  nitrogen  supplied^  The  action  of  the  purely 
nitrogenous  manures  is  eoonoaused  by  admixture  with  a 
small  quantity  of  superphosphate  of  Ume,  or  other 
appropriate  mineral  manure.  Other  things  being  equal , 
the  later  the  barley  is  sown^  the  less  should  be  the  pro- 
portion of  nitrogen  in  the  manure,  and  the  greater  thai 
of  mineral  constituents ;  otherwise  the  crop  is  liable  to 
be  too  luxuriant ;  and  with  a  limited  range  of  root  in 
the  soil^  ittwiU  probably  not  find  mineral  oonstitnenta 
rapidly  enough  in  the  later  stages  of  growth,  for  a  favour- 
able development  and  maturing  of  the  seed.'* 

Sdme  additional  reoiarks  are  here  approprfatte,  on  fhri 
observed  more  marked  effects  of  direct  mineral  mannreg 
on  the  harl€jf  than  on  the  wknit  erop.  A  consideration 
of  the  distinctive  habits  and  usual  drcumstances  of 
growth  In  oor  dotations,  of  these  two  act ertheless  much 
allied  crops  will  be  found  to  throw  some  Kght  oa  flie 
point  alhided  to. 

The  necessity  of  cefBslderf  ng  the  various  habits  and 
conformation  of  the  diflfiBrent  crops  of  our  rotations  In 
relation  to  their  resources  of  growth  was  prominently 
insisted  upott  in  previous  papers,  in  the  Journal  af  ike 
Royal  AgritulHtral  Society,  more  than  ten  years  ago. 
Such  considerations,  the  bearings  of  which  are  among 
the  first  lessons  taught  by  the  progress  of  field  experl" 
ments,  tend  materially  to  modify  the  conclusions  to 
which  a  more  purely  chemical  view  of  the  offices  and 
province  of  the  rarious  constituents  in  a  system  of 
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mmmiHiig  would  lent  Inordar  to  rerifj  and  define  the 
more  obrkms  eondmions  of  inporficial  obeerfatkm  on 
■ome  of  the  points  here  hi  qneetkm,  the  snmmer  of  1846 
was  mainly  deroted  to  the  examination  of  the  eompara- 
tlTe  ondergroond  ranfes  of  the  Tariona  cropa  of  onr  rota- 
tiona.  In  refBrenoe  to  the  resnlta  of  the  experiments 
then  made,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  the  relatiTdy  great 
depth  and  extent  to  whid&  sereral  of  the  kgnminons 
crops,  and  also  wheat  and  oats,  penetrated,  were  very 
remarlLable.  In  defect  of  drawings  of  the  specimens 
then  traced  oat,  rovgh  sketches  taken  in  the  case  of 
some  recent  experiments,  in  which,  with  another  object 
in  Tiew,  wheat  and  bariey  had  been  grown  side  by  side, 
nnder  somewhat  artificial  conditions,  in  pots,  illustrated 
the  strikingly  different  distribution  of  the  roots  of  these 
two  plants.  The  barley  threw  only  a  single  fibrile  to 
the  bottom  of  the  pot  The  wheat,  on  the  other  hand, 
sent  out  such  a  mass  of  ramifications,  that  the  whole  of 
the  surface  of  the  dish  in  which  its  pot  rested  wasoorered 
with  a  thick  net- work  of  roots ;  as  also  was  the  bottom, 
and,  to  a  great  extent,  the  sides  of  the  inside  of  the  pot 
itKlf.  The  contrast  here  manifested  is,  indeed,  pretty 
characteristic  of  the  two  plants  as  grown  in  our  fidds. 

Farther  on  this  point: — "When  considering  the 
results  of  field  experiments  on  wheat,  we  hare  directed 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  success  of  the  antumn^sown 
crop  was  greatly  dependent  upon  the  progress  of  the 
under-ground  derelopment  during  the  early  months  of 
growth.  It  was  held  that  this  was  Tcry  much  ferourod, 
other  things  being  equal,  by  a  liberal  supply  of  STailable 
nitrogen  within  the  soil,  and  that  thus,  the  range  of  col- 
lection of  the  fibrous  feeders  of  the  plant  was  so  extended 
as  to  render  a?ailable,  when  needed  in  the  after-stages 
of  growth  of  the  plant,  the  mineral  constitQents  of  a 
much  larger  area  of  the  soil  than  otherwise  would  be  the 
oase.  Very  different  are  the  usual  conditions  of  the 
growth  of  barley.  Instead  of  winter-growth,  and  a  com- 
pressed soil,  tending  to  increased  depth  and  area  of  root- 
distribution,  we  sow  our  bariey  in  the  spring,  work  the 
staple  shallow,  and  keep  it  as  light  and  open  as  possible. 
Under  these  circumstances  of  short  time,  rapid  growth, 
and  comparatively  limited  depth  and  area  of  root- 
derelopment,  we  find  the  direct  supply  of  some  of  the 
rarer,  but  essential  mineral  constituents  of  our  soils, 
much  more  efficient  with  the  barley  crop  than  with 
wheat. 

*'  The  mechanical  conditions  of  soil,  and  the  season  of 
growth  of  the  barley  crop,  are  in  many  respects  more 
like  those  required  by  the  turnip ;  and  they  are  calcu- 
lated to  favour  the  distribution  of  a  large  amount  of 
fibrous  root  near  the  surface,  rather  than  any  consider- 
able development  in  the  lower  layers.  In  our  psper  on 
'  Turnip  Culture,**  it  was  shown  how  much  this  distri- 
bution of  surface  root-fibres  was  increased  by  the  use  of 
saperphosphate  of  lime.  The  same  is  the  case  with  bar- 
ley. It  is  obrious,  that  with  this  multiplication  and 
more  thickly-distributed  net-work  of  root-fibres,  the 
greater  must  be  the  resources  of  the  plant  within  its 
comparatively  limited  period  and  areaofgrowth.  Thus 
it  is,  that  the  increased  supply  of  certain  important  con- 

*  Jonmal  of  tbe  Royal  Agricoltural  Society,  V)!.  viii.,  1817- 


stituents  wiUUn  a  limited  area,  enablea  the  plant  to 
provide  itself  more  freely  and  rapidly  with  otiien  it  may 
require."    Again— 

'<  Still  referring  to  the  action  and  prorinoe  of  mineral 
manures  applied  to  our  crops  grown  on  cultivated  land, 
it  has  been  shown  on  former  occasions  that,  in  a  soil 
brought  to  what  may  be  termed  a  condition  of  ofrleul' 
tunl  exhaustion^that  is,  at  the  end  of  a  rotatioQ, 
when  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  it  would  receive 
manure  of  some  kind — the  autumn-sown  wheat  was  not 
increased  in  produce  by  the  direct  application  of  minersl 
manures,  until  so  many  crops  had  been  tsken  from  the 
land  as  to  exhaust  it  of  mineral  constituents  more  than 
would  happen  under  neariy  a  century  of  ordinary  rota- 
tion and  home-manuring.  It  has  now  been  shown,  that 
a  Tery  similar  soil,  certainly  not  more  exhausted  in  an 
agricultural  sense,  gave  an  increase  in  the  produce  of 
barley  f  even  on  the  first  year's  application  of  mineral 
manures.  Collateral  experiments  in  tiie  saoae  field,  as 
wall  as  thoee  in  other  fields  of  very  different,  yet  to  a 
certain  extent  known  history  of  relative  exhanation  or 
fortuity,  showed,  however,  that  mineral  maaurea  were 
competent  to  yield,  under  theae  conditiona  of  agri- 
cultural exhaustion,  but  a  small  amount  of  incroase 
when  compared  with  that  obtained  by  nitrogroous 
manures.  The  eridenoe  has  also  led  to  the  condusioa, 
that  the  mineral  manures,  if  at  all,  yielded  increase  in 
an  extremdy  limited  degree,  unless  there  were  arailahle 
nitrogen  aocumuUted  by  some  means  witku^  the  9ml  t 
in  hat,  that  the  increase  of  produce,  other  thinga  being 
equal,  was  more  in  proportion  to  such  available  nitrogen 
within  the  soil,  than  to  any  other  supplied  condition. 
It  has,  however,  recently  been  mafaitained  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Agrioidtural  Society,  that  our  cha- 
raeteristto  nitrogenous  manures  cannot  De  said  to  be 
active  in  proportion  to  the  nitrogen  they  contain." 

In  the  paper  referred  to,*  Baron  Llebig  statea,  that 
ammonia  alone,  or  nitric  acid  alone,  has  never  been 
used  in  agricultural  experiments.'  His  condusioQis, 
that  the  adds  in  combination  with  ammonia  in  ammo* 
niacal  salts,  and  the  hoses  in  combination  with  nitrie 
add  in  the  nitrates,  have  had  their  share  in  the  results 
obtained  by  the  use  of  these  salts.  He  also  further 
quotes  experimental  evidence  to  show,  that  the  valne  of 
manures  cannot  depend  upon  the  amount  of  their 
nitrogen,  but  must  dq»end  upon  the  substancea  com- 
bined with  the  nitrogen. 

In  regard  to  tbe  first  mentioned  statement,  which  was 
one  of  fact,  it  might  be  observed,  that  the  results  of 
experiments  made  at  Rothamsted  had  been  published, 
in  which  ammonia  in  combination  with  only  cturbmut 
add  had  been  employed.  Mr.  Pasey  had  also  given  the 
results  of  trials,  in  which  nitric  add,  toda,  and  potash, 
were  each  separately  applied  to  grass.  Of  these  results 
Mr.  Puiey  said :  "  In  both  trials  the  nitric  add  acted 
decidedly.  The  alkalies,  ndther  of  them  produced 
even  a  trace  of  effect  on  the  colour  or  on  tho  growth  of 
tbe  grass."  And  sgain,  **  Tbe  question  being  whether 
in  saltpetre  the  alkalies  or  the  add  contain  the  active 
prindple,  we  have  found  upon  a  given  so  J  the  alkalies 

*  Ihid,  vol.  xvii.,  part  I. 
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absolately  inoperatire,  while  the  acid  hai  acted  exactly 
like  ialtpetre  itielf  and  like  ammonia."  v 

Ab  to  the  general  question  here  at  issuei  *'  it  cinnot 
for  a  moment  he  denied  that  the  state  of  combination  of 
the  nitrogen  in  onr  nitrogenons  manures,  or  their  ad- 
mixture with  other  substances,  has  some  share  of  in- 
fluence on  the  result.  We  ha?e  dearly  shown  that  they 
haTe  an  influence,  fluctuating  according  to  season,  ex- 
haustion, amount  employed,  and  other  circumstances. 
It  is,  hotrcTer,  entirely  badmissible  to  attempt  to  draw 
any  conclusions  as  to  the  influence  of  the  state  of  com- 
bination of  the  nitrogen,  or  of  the  effect  of  substances 
supplied  with  it,  from  the  comparison  of  the  results  of 
experimenU  in  which  unequal  qaantities  of  nitrogen  are 
employed  to  a  giren  area,  or  which  were  made  indis- 
criminately in  the  same  or  in  different  seasons.  Every 
one,  at  all  conversant  with  fleld  experiments,  will  have 
been  early  impressed  with  the  very  varying  proportional 
effect  from  one  and  the  same  manure,  if  used  in  different 
quantities  in  the  same  season,  in  even  equal  quantities  in 
different  seasons,  and  above  all,  in  unequal  quantities  in 
different  seasons.  But  Baron  Liebig  founds  his  argu- 
menta  upon  the  influence  of  the  varying  chemical  com- 
bination  of  nitrogen,  and  upon  the  comparative  effects 
of  ammoniacal  salts  used  alon$,  or  in  admixture  with 
other  constituento,  upon  experlmenta  with  nitrogen  in 
these  different  stetes,  made  indiscriminately  with  dif- 
ferent quantities  of  nitrogen  to  a  given  area,  and  in 
difibrent  seasons." 

M.  Kuhlmann  indeed,  upon  whose  resulU  Baron 
Liebig  founds  his  argumente,  called  particular  attention 
to  the  influence  of  the  various  seasons  in  which  his  ex- 
perimente  were  made.  The  following  statement  must 
further  show,  that  the  experimente  cited  were  quite  in- 
comparable on  the  point  in  question.  Thus,  Baron 
Liebig  compares  with  one  another  the  resulte  of  about 
701bs.  of  nitrogen  to  a  given  area  in  the  form  of  sal- 
ammoniac  aione  in  one  year  (1843);  of  about  176 
parte  in  the  form  of  sal-ammoniac  with  phcsphates, 
applied  partly  in  1844  and  partly  in  1846  and  the  in- 
crease of  produce  teken  over  the  three  years,  1844,  '5, 
and  '6 ;  and  of  about  |15  parte  of  nitrogen  in  the  form 
of  guano  applied  only  in  one  year  (1844),  and  the  in- 
crease teken  over  that  and  two  succeeding  years  ;  and 
upon  the  comparison  thus  made,  ho  founds  conclusions 
as  to  the  effecte  of  the  different  stetes  of  combination  of 
the  nitrogen  in  the  manures,  or  on  tliat  of  ite  admixtare 
with  other  constituente.  But,  besides  the  experiments 
above  alluded  to,  in  which  Kuhlmann  applied  about  15 
parte  of  nitrogen  to  a  given  area  in  the  form  of  guano, 
he  made  another,  side  by  side,  with  the  same  guano,  but 
with  double  the  quantity,  yielding  therefore  30  parte  of 
nitrogen  to  the  same  area.  The  result  was,  that  where 
the  smaller  quantity  of  nitrogen  was  used,  72  per  cent, 
more  increase  was  obteined  for  a  given  amount  of  ni- 
trogen than  with  the  larger ;  yet,  it  was  the  action  of 
the  smaller  quantity  of  guano  applied  in  one  year,  and 
acting  over  three,  which  Baron  Liebig  selecte  to  contrast 
with  the  large  amount  of  nitrogen  applied  in  different 
seasons  in  other  manures,  attributing  the  difference  in 
r^uli  to  the  action  of  the  associated  mineral  cons tituente 


in  the  guano.  In  another  of  Baron  Liebig's  illustra- 
tions on  the  same  point,  although  74|lbs.  more  nitrogen 
were  supplied  with  phosphates  than  were  given  without 
them,  he  attributes  the  increase  of  produce  in  the  one 
ease  over  that  in  the  other,  to  the  addition  of  the  phos* 
phates. 

Further,  Baron  Liebig  explains  the  efficacy  of  a 
fresh  supply  of  salte  of  ammonia,  when  a  stiU  unre- 
oovered  supposed  residue  of  nitrogen  from  previous 
applications  would  be  without  effect,  by  supposing  that 
the  mineral  constituente  have  been  exhausted  by  the 
action  of  that  portion  be/ore  supplied  which  had  been 
active,  and  that  by  the  action  of  fresh  salte  fresh 
mineral  constituente  were  set  free  from  the  soil,  and  . 
thus  the  conditions  restored  for  the  supplied  nitrogen 
to  become  effective.  How  far  such  an  explanation  is 
probably  correct,  may  perhaps  be  judged  of  by  the 
resulte  which  have  been  recorded  on  the  growth  of 
barley  after  ten  years  of  turnips  differently  manured. 

**  During  the  growth  of  the  ten  turnip  crops,  some 
of  the  plote  had  received  every  year  enormously  more 
of  all  the  mineral  constituente  of  the  barley  crop,  except 
silica,  than  the  turnips  removed.  The  latter  removed 
no  silica.  So  that,  besides  the  excess  of  other  mineral 
constituente,  there  was  an  accumulation  during  ten 
years  of  available  silica.  Yet  with  all  this  unusual  ac- 
cumulation of  the  necessary  mineral  constitaente,  the 
residue  of  nitrogen  unrecovered  in  the  increase  of  turnip 
crop— amounting  u  it  did  in  some  oases  to  more  tlian 
the  largest  dressing  we  ever  applied  in  one  year  to  a 
corn  crop— gave  us,  where  there  was  the  largest  amount 
thus  unrecovered,  during  three  successive  years  of 
barley,  an  average  annual  increase  of  only  6f  bushels  of 
corn,  and  between  300  end  400  lbs.  of  straw  per  acre. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  addition  of  fresh  nitrogen,  in 
the  form  of  salte  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of  soda  re- 
spectively, gave  at  once  an  increase  of  33  and  35  bushels 
of  corn,  and  4,903  and  5,531  lbs.  of  straw.  And  al- 
though the  addition  of  the  fresh  nitrogen  in  the  form  of 
ammoniacal  salte  yielded  an  increase  of  33  bushels  of 
com  and  4,903  lbs.  of  straw,  which  together  would  con- 
tain  only  about  half  the  nitrogen  supplied  in  the 
manure,  yet  the  remaining  half,  notwithstanding  the 
still  enormous  excess  of  previously  supplied  mineral 
constituente,  gave  in  the  succeeding  year  only  6}  bushels 
increase  of  corn  and  646  lbs.  of  straw.  Are  we  then  to 
conclude,  that,  under  the  circumstances  steted,  the  sup- 
posed large  residue  of  nitrogen  supplied  to  the  turnips, 
was  inefficient  only  for  the  want  of  available  minerals  ? 
and  that  the  striking  effects  of  the  newly-supplied  lesser 
amounte  of  nitrogen  were  chiefly  due  to  the  action  of 
the  acids  of  the  ammoniacal  salte  and  of  the  soda  of  the 
nitrate,  in  rendering  available  the  otherwise  locked  up 
mineral  constitvente  within  the  soil  ?  The  .utter  in- 
efficiency of  even  a  liberal  direct  supply  of  mineral 
constituente,  to  recover,  in  the  second  crop  of  wheat 
after  nitrogenous  manures,  more  than  an  insignificant 
proportion  of  the  supplied  nitrogen  not  recovered  in 
the  first,  has  been  forcibly  illustrated  in  a  former  paper." 

By  the  coneurrent  testimony  of  field  experimente  of 
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Tery  Tarioiu  )dnda,  the  condiuioii  his  been  arrif  ed  at, 
that  foil  crops  of  barlef  eaanot  he  grown  imleN  there 
be*  bf  w&mm  mems,  avaUabk  Bitaegen  profided  within 
the  soil.  In  practioe  it  is  freqoeatty  cmamimii  to  in- 
crease the  prodoce  of  the  barlej  crop  bjtbe  direct 
application  of  portable  nitrogenous  manures.  It  is  verj 
desirable,  therefore,  both  in  a  practical  and  scientific 
point  of  ▼iew,  to  have  some  means  of  judging  what  is 
the  probable  proportion  of  the  nitrogen  so  supplied  in 
manure  which  wUl,  on  the  average,  or  under  given  dac' 
cumstances,  be  recof  ered  in  the  immediate  or  snooessif  e 
increase  of  crop  obtained.  The  experimental  evidence 
which  has  been  collected  bearing  upon  this  point  also 
throws  some  light  upon  the  influence  of  season  and 
manuring  on  the  per-centage  of  nitrogen  in  the  barlej 
crop,  and  upon  the  amount  of  nitrogen  obtained  an- 
nually from  a  given  area  without  manure. 

Before  speaking  of  the  direct  evidence  which  analysis 
has  supplied  in  the  case  of  the  experiments  on  the 
growth  of  barley  without  and  with  nitrogeoous  manures, 
the  evidence  and  reasoning  of  others  as  to  the  proportion 
of  the  nitrog^  supplied  in  manure,  which  is  reeovered 
in  the  increase  of  produce  obtained  by  its  use,  may  be 
first  briefly  noticed.  In  his  psper  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Roval  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  before  referred 
to  (vol.  xvii.  part  1),  Baron  Liebig  deduces  from  Kuhl- 
menu's  experiments  on  A^y,  that  when  ammoniacal  salts 
were  used  a/one,  there  was  an  apparent  loss  of  four- 
.  fifths  or  three-fourths  of  the  nitrogen  employed ;  but 
that,  when  mintral  conatituentt  were  al$o  added,  there 
was  no  such  loss,  but  a  gain  from  natural  sources.  To 
show  this  gain,  the  instance  is  quoted  in  which  Kuhl- 
mann  used  about  fifteen  parts  of  nitrogen  to  a  given 
area  in  the  form  of  guano.  Adopthig  the  same  mode  of 
calculation,  however,  there  would  be  a  d^/iciencg,  in- 
stead of  a  gain  of  nitrogen  in  the  increase  of  produce, 
where  Kuhlmann  applied  it  in  the  form  of  the  very  same 
guano,  but  in  just  double  the  quantity  to  a  given  area, 
as  in  the  former  instance.  In  another  of  Kuhlmann's 
experiments,  too,  where  a  still  larger  proportion  of 
nitrogen  was  employed  to  a  given  area  of  land  in  the 
form  of  sal-ammoniac,  but  nUsed  with  phosphates, 
there  would  be,  still  adopting  Baron  Liebig's  mode  of 
calculation,  a  loss  of  more  than  56  per  cent,  of  the  sup- 
plied nitrogen.  In  feet,  so  far  as  the  evidence  and  argu- 
ments adduced  bore  upon  the  question,  it  appeared  that 
to  attain  the  result  of  no  deficiency  of  the  supplied 
nitrogen  in  the  increase,  but  a  gain  over  that  supplied 
in  the  manure,  the  farmer  must  employ  it  in  quantity 
which,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  was  quite  insignifi- 
cant. The  real  bearing  of  the  evidence  which  Kuhlmann's 
experiments  supply  is  not  the  quettion  here.  It  is,  too, 
hardly  necessary  to  reiterate  an  assent  as  to  the  essen* 
tialness  of  a  liberal  supply  of  the  necessary  mineral  con- 
stituents of  our  crops.  It  has  been  frequently  shown  in 
former  papers,  what,  under  an  ordinary  course  of  prac- 
tical agrieulturo,  with  rotation,  as  it  is,  aro  the  usual 
drcnmstances  of  the  removal  and  return  of  the  mineral 
oonstitnents,  and  what  the  requirements  for  their  direct 
supply. 

The  experiments  of  Kuhlmann  above  alloded  to  were 
made  upon  grass.  The  direct  results  to  be  now  noticed 
have  reference,  as  already  intimated,  to  the  experiments 
in  which  barley  was  grown  for  six  consecutive  years  on 
the  same  land,  by  different  manures,  of  which  the  same 
description  was  applied  to  the  same  plot  throughout  the 
six  seasons.  More  than  one  hundred  nitrogen  determi- 
nations were  made  on  the  barley  com  or  straw,  grown 
respectively  with  and  without  nitrogenous  manures. 

Referring  briefly  to  the  influence  of  Tarying  season 
and  manuring,  upDn  the  per«centage  of  nitrogen  in  the 
produce  of  barley,  i|t  appeared  from  the  results  of  the 
fbw  sea9ons  over  which  the  experiments  extended,  that, 


so  far  as  the  crops  grown  without  nitrogenous  manure 
were  concerned  (that  Is,  thoaewUeh  ripened  bMt),  the 
tendiooy  was  to  give  the  lower  per-oootiigt  ot  nitrogsn, 
the  higher  the  diaracter  of  the  crop,  and  vice  v^9L 
The  same  has  been  found  to  be  the  ease  with  wheat ; 
but,  as  with  the  latter,  so  with  barley,  the  rule  Is  not 
without  exception ;  it  seems  only  to  spplyt  on  tlie  avf« 
rage.  Si  our  seasons  go. 

When  comparing  Um  prodaoe  of  the  diffmot  i 
grown  by  tUtrogenoue  manure,  the  rule  just  u 
is  not  so  clearly  borne  out ;  but,  u  the  influence  of 
even  the  smaller  amounts  of  the  nitrogenous  manures 
which  were  employed,  was  to  produce  over-luxurianee, 
and  depredate  the  proportion  and  the  quality  af  the 
grain,  that  is,  to  be  nnCsvouraUe  to  perfeet  mafrtti— , 
the  apparent  exception  was  rather  a  confirmation  of  the 
assumption,  that  high  maturation  and  low  per-oeotafs 
of  nitrogen  were  generally,  with  the  average  of  our  sea- 
sons, coinddent. 

*<That  we  ahould  get  the  higher  ^neltfiet  of  erop  b- 
dioated  with  the  bwest  amounts  of  prodnoe  per  sere.  Is 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  practically  admittgd  feet, 
that  the  sample,  particularly  of  barley,  if.  on  the  ave- 
rage, the  better  the  smaller  the  amount  of  crop,  litis 
smaller  amount  of  crop  is  coinddent  with  the  relative 
deficiency  of  available  nitrogen  within  the  soil ;  and, 
with  this  higher  quality  of  sample  obtained  with  a  low 
relative  provision  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil,  we  have  a  twi- 
dency  to  low  per-centage  of  nitrogen  in  the  moet 
valuable  descriptions  of  the  grain.  But  quality  cannot 
in  practice  be  bought  at  so  great  a  sacrifice  of  quantity. 
And  it  is  seen  that,  when  we  increase  the  quantity  ef 
crop  by  increasing  the  nrlative  amount  of  avallablo 
nitrogen  in  the  soil,  it  is  generally  depredated  in  tho  ad- 
mitted cbaracten  of  quality ;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
per-centage  of  nitrogen  is  increased.  Further,  the  ten- 
dency to  diminished  quality  and  increased  per-centage  o# 
nitrogen  on  the  one  hand,  with  increased  amount  of  erop 
on  the  other,  would  appear  to  be  the  greater,  the  more 
excessive  the  supply  of  nitrogen  beyond  that  which  m 
the  average  of  seasons  can  yield  a  wdl-conditioned  and 
healthily-ripened  crop.  Barley  indeed,  from  its  com- 
paratively  limited  hold  on  the  soil,  and  its  small  and 
weakly  straw  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  com  it  h« 
to  carry,  is,  so  £u  as  Cavourable  ripening  and  good 
sample  are  concerned,  more  sensiUve  to  vidsritodes  of 
season  and  to  high  manuring  than  wheat ;  and  it  is  with 
the  greater  variation  in  degree  of  maturation  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter,  in  one  and  the  same  season, 
with  different  proportions  of  available  nitrogen  provided 
within  the  soil,  that  we  have,  at  the  same  time,  a  greater 
variation  in  the  per-centage  of  nitrogen  in  the  produce 
depending  on  the  manure  employed.  It  would  appear, 
too,  that  we  cannot,  keeping  within  the  limit  of  healthily- 
matured  full  crops,  increase  the  per-centage  of  nitrogen 
in  our  barley  grain  much  above  a  oomparetively  low 
amount,  as  our  aeasont  go. 

The  next  point  of  interest  is,  as  to  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  annually  taken  from  the  land  in  the  prodaoot 
where  none  was  supplied  in  manure.  ''The  highest 
amount  of  nitrogen  thus  stored  up  from  the  unaided 
soil  and  season  resources  was  hi  1864~namely,  32^1bs. 
per  acre ;  the  lowest  amount  was  17ilba.,  in  1856 ;  and 
the  average  annual  yidd,  taking  the  mean  of  the  six 
years,  wu  about  28^1bs.  It  may  be  mentioned,  that  thie 
latter  amount  is  more  than  that  annually  deposited  in 
rain  and  other  aqueous  depositions,  in  the  forms  of  am- 
monia and  nitric  add.  Investigation — of  which  there 
is  at  the  preeent  time  much  going  on  in  reflerenee  to  this 
Sttbject^has  still  to  determine  the  souree  or  eourose  of 
this  annual  excess  of  assimilated  nitregeui  beyond  that 
supplied  in  the  combined  form,  in  the  measured  and 
analyzed  aqueoas  depositions.     Whether  it  be  due  to 
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•zktaitioii  9i  pnvioQilf  ^teemmnlated  iiitrog«a  In  the 
Mil,  to  diff«et  ooodemttioii  bj  the  latter  of  the  nitro- 
gMMNU  comfioands  occnrriDf  in  the  atmoephere,  to  the 
6>metion  of  Ammonia  or  nitris  acid  within  the  soil  at 
the  moment  of  the  erohition  bj  chemioal  changei  of 
eertain  elements  in  the  nascent  state,  to  the  aeenmnk- 
tien  of  combiiied  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere  by  the 
plant  itself,  or  to  its  assimilation  of  the  free  nitrogen  of 
the  atmospher»«^vhether,  or  in  what  proportion,  these 
aereral  possible  sonrces  may  take  part  in  the  resalt,  is 
af  yet  a  great  problem,  open  for  sohitioo." 

With  regard  to  the  important  point,  of  the  oropor- 
tlon  of  the  nitrogen  supplied  in  the  manure,  wbish  was 
neoovered  in  the  inorsese  of  barley  eom  and  straw  ob- 
tsinsd  by  iU  use,  the  general  result,  omitting  all  refor- 
cnee  to  detail,  may  be  Tery  briefly  steted.  In  the 
esperimente  in  qnestlen,  the  analyses  showed  that,  even 
when  the  nitrogen  snppUed  in  manure  was  the  lees  ez- 
eessive,  seareely  40  per  cent  of  it  was  reeofered  in  the 
inerease  of  prodaee,  taking  the  average  resnli  of  se? eral 
eonsecntive  years.  In  some  of  the  individual  years,  there 
was  nearly,  or  even  over,  50  per  cent  recovered — that 
is,  when  the  tandeney  to  oorn  was  the  highest;  in 
others,  there  was  less  dian  SO  per  cent,  of  the  supplied 
nitrogen  recovered  in  the  increase  of  crop  obtained. 

*'  In  thtts  speaking  of  the  proportion  of  the  suppUed 
Mtregen  recovered  in  the  immediate  increase  of  tlie 
barley  crop,  our  form  of  statement  must  be  understood 
as  only  representing  the  practical  result,  as  measured 
by  the  dlfferenee  between  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the 
produce  with  nitregeoous  manuree,  and  in  that  without 
them.  It  must  be  admitted  that  we  have  not  the  meena 
of  deeidiug  whether  or  not  the  orop  grown  by  nitro- 
genous mannre  has  MsimJisfed  the  same  amount  of  ni- 
trogen (rem  other  somrees,  as  that  grown  without  it.  We 
cannot  say,  therefiMre,  whether  the  soil  hss  to  reuder  an 
f^Tffy"*  of  more  or  leee  of  nitiogea  than  that  indicated 
by  ti)e  eolumn  of  the  amounte  unreoovered  in  ihe  increase 
of  crop.  The  proportion  unreoovered  in  the  imme- 
diate increase  is,  however,  obviously  very  I«^ge-  It  may 
be  supposed  that  this  at  first  unreoovered  amount  is 
sttU  available  to  aftern^eps.     We  may  as  altemattves 


assume,  that  a  portion  ia  looked  up  In  the  soil  in  a  piac- 
tically-nnavailable  form— that  it  passes  into  states  of 
combination  in  which  it  can  be  drafaied  away,  or  evspo- 
rated  from  the  soil— or  lastly,  that  in  some  form  or 
other  it  is  got  rid  of  by  the  fnnctionid  processes  of  ^ 
growing  crop.  The  actual  or  relative  amounts  of  the 
several  influences,  science  is  not  yet  able  to  determine." 

*'  It  is  obvious  that,  at  any  rate,  some  of  the  apparent 
loes  to  imBMdiato  increase  of  the  suoplied  nitrogen  will 
be  doe  to  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  manure,  in  re- 
lation to  the  under-ground  feeders  of  the  plant.  If 
this  were  all,  however,  the  unrecovered  nitrogen  in  a  first 
erop  should  be  sooner  or  later  available  to  those  which 
follow.  But  one  tbiog  is  eertain,  that,  even  teking 
together  the  increase  in  several  immediately  succeeding 
after-years,  the  proportion  then  recovered,  of  the  pre- 
viously unrecovered  nitrogen,  is  very  much  less  than 
the  proportiom  of  the  whole  supplied,  which  is  recovered, 
in  the  year  or  years  of  its  application.  This  is  even  the 
ease  when  the  provision  of  the  necessery  mineral  con* 
stituente  is  very  liberal.  Indeed,  a  much  less  amount 
of  nitrogen  newly  supplied  in  the  form  of  salte  of  am- 
monia or  nitrate  df  soda  alone,  will  give  e  greater  in- 
crease of  produce  than  the  larger  amount  of  supposed 
residual  nitrogen,  with  direct  mineral  manures  in  ad- 
dition. It  cannot  well  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  the 
amount  of  the  suppUed  nitrogen  unreoovered  is  simply 
doe  to  ite  greater  distribution,  or  the  exhaustion  of 
mineral  constitnente,  though  still  remaining,  so  ftir  as 
stete  of  combination  is  coneemed,  ocaiMU,** 

«'  As  a  fact  in  practical  agriculture.  It  must  be  con- 
elnded,  that  the  nitrogen  supplied  in  manure  for  full 
crops  of  grain,  is  not  recoveved  in  the  increase  within 
any  moderate  period  of  time.  We  hope  on  an  early 
occasion  to  add  to  the  stattotical  resulte  in  this  and  in 
former  pspers  on  other  crops,  those  relating  to  the  pro- 
portion of  nitrogen  recovered  in  increase,  to  that  sup- 
plied in  manure  for  ^s»».  But  even  with  aU  the  evi- 
deuce  which  the  facte  of  the  field  will  be  able  to 
provide,  the  problem  will  still  remain— of  the  exact 
explanations  to  be  given  by  science,  of  the  loss  which 
is  experieneed  by  praetiee.'' 


THE    USB    AND    ABUSE    OF    ALUM    IN    BREAD-MAKING. 


Every  now  and  then,  of  late  years  more  especially, 
we  are  terrified  with  some  household  cry.  By  some 
means  or  another  wo  are  found  to  be  slowly,  perhaps, 
but  sjrstematically  killing  ourselves.  We  are  living  over 
sewers ;  have  heavy  curUins  to  our  beds  \  or  arsenic- 
tinted  papering  to  our  rooms.  We  delight  to  season 
our  food  witli  oondlmente  that  are  little  lees  than  rank 
poison  ;  and  ding  to  essenees  and  sauces  that,  like  the 
fox  of  the  Spartan  boy,  are  eating  out  our  vitals.  Even 
the  plainest  fare  is  not  without  lis  alloy.  Water  itself 
is  declared  to  be  impure ;  the  Ixst  meat  to  be  diseased ;  I 
the  finest  bread  *^  doctored,"  and  the  nicest  beer 
drogged.  It  is  not  only  Damocles  in  Grosvenor-place 
who  sits  down  to  dinner  with  this  drawn  sword  of  dan- 
ger  hanging  over  him.  Tradesmen  mutually  return 
the  compliment  one  on  the  other ;  while  Hodge  carves 
a  crust  that,  If  he  did  not  bake  it  himself  may  be  as 
mueh  tampered  with  as  anchovy  paste  or  London 
porter. 

Indeed,  the  sins  of  the  baker  are  a  very  old  story. 
There  is  scdrcely  a  man  but  who  knows  too  well  how 
eyeo  the  best  bread  ia  manufaetursd— how  it  comes  to 
look  so  white,  and  so  fine,  and  so  '*  crummy."  Like 
the  state  prisoner,  who  believes  his  doom  ia  a  secret 


death  in  bis  dungeon,  he  swallows  every  roouthfal  in 
fear  and  trembling.  Most  probably  there  is  something 
wrong  in  it.  Only  when  fur  removed  from  cities  does 
he  breathe  again.  Over  the  home-made  heavy  brown 
loaf  of  his  country  cousins  can  he  eat,  drink,  and  be 
merry.  As  he  cuts  Ihe  solid  slice  from  off  it,  be  ejacu- 
lates mentelly,  or  may-be  distinctly  enough, ''Ah!  this 
is  the  thing  ;  there  is  no  alum  here  I  can  see."  When 
Coleridge's  taciturn  fHend  greeted  the  dumplings  as 
''  Them's  the  jockiee  for  I !''  he  had,  no  doubt,  been 
suffering  from  an  attack  on  baker's  bread. 

But  after  all,  is  alum  this  terrible  curse  we  teke  it  to 
be  f  Are  we  really  justified— as  happened  ere  now— 
on  finding  its  presence  in  our  quartern  loaf,  in  rushinff 
off  to  the  baker's  house,  and  pulling  it,  oven  and  all, 
about  bis  ears  ?  Or  shall  we,  more  reasonably,  be  content 
to  indict  him,  and  fine  him,  and  ruin  him  f  Dr.  Odling, 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arte,  actually  re- 
qnesU  us  to  pause  ere  we  do  anything  of  the  sort.  In 
a  paper  he  read  some  fortnight  sinoe,  un  the  chemistry 
of  bread-making,  he  discourses  in  this  wise — He  is 
speaking  of  some  seeondary  yarieties  :^^*  But  these 
flours,  hi  proportion  to  their  gluoogenic  tendencies,  do 
not  make  good  bread,  and  it  becomee  an  object  vrith 
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the  baker  to  oppose  the  glocogeneeU  as  much  as  poesi- 
ble.  Hence,  in  makiDg  bread  from  oertaio  kinds  of 
flour,  he  finds  it  necesMiry  to  add  alum^  or  lime,  or 
bean-meal,  or  some  corrective  substance  which,  from 
experience,  he  knows  will  cause  the  flour  to  yield  a 
loaf  presentable  to  the  e}e  and  agreeable  to  the 
palate." 

This  has  long  been  the  popular,  and,  as  it  would  ap- 
pear, not  erroneous  opinion.  It  receites  more  oonflr- 
mation  a  little  further  on  :•— "  One  very  important  use 
of  alum  is  to  prevent  any  undue  deterioration  of  the 
starch  during  the  process  of  raising  and  baking.  If  we 
mix  a  solution  of  starch  with  infusion  of  malt,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  minutes  only  the  starch  can  be  no 
longer  detected,  being  completely  conyerted  into  dex- 
trine and  sugar ;  but  the  addition  of  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  alum  either  prevents  altogether,  or  greatly 
retards,  the  transformation.  The  action  of  diastase 
upon  undissolved  starch  is  very  gradual,  but  here  also 
the  interference  of  the  alum  is  easily  recognizable. 
Bread  made  with  infusion  of  bran  or  infusion  of  malt  is 
very  sweet,  sodden,  brown>  coloured,  and  so  sticky  as 
almost  to  bind  the  laws  together  during  its  mastication. 
But  the  addition  of  alum  to  the  dough  causes  the  loaves 
to  be  white,  dry,  elastic,  crumbly,  and  unobjectionable, 
both  as  to  ta&te  and  appearance.  I  have  found  that 
flour,  which  of  itself  was  so  glucogenic  as  to  yield  bread 
undistinguishable  from  that  made  with  infusion  of  malt, 
could,  by  the  addition  of  alum,  be  made  to  furnish  a 
white,  dry,  crumbly,  eatable  loaf." 

The  testimony  of  Liebig  and  Payen  are  both  quoted 
to  warrant  the  use  of  alum ;  and  Dr.  Odling  thus  sums 
up  in  favour  of  the  practice : — '*  In  the  abMnce  of  any 
evidence,  either  iVom  fair  inference  or  direct  observa- 
tion, that  the  introduction  of  small  quantities  of  iJum 
into  bread  is  prejudicial  to  health,  it  seems  that  the 
practice  is  not  so  reprehensible  as  is  usually  maintained. 
It  certainly  improves  greatly  the  quality  of  bread  made 
from  inferior  flour,  and,  in  a  politico-economical  point 
of  view,  is  important,  inasmuch  as  it  renders  a  large 
quantity  of  flour  suitable  for  human  food  in  the  form 
of  bread,  which  flour  would  otherwise  have  to  be  de- 
voted to  less  important  uses." 

Still  the  doctor  had  it  by  no  means  all  his  own  way. 
He  rather  takes  it  for  granted  that  we  really  know  of 
no  ill  efllscts  arising  from  the  use  of  alum.  Dr.  Snow, 
on  the  contrary,  <'  had  many  years  ago  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  practice  of  putting  alum  into 
bread  was  a  fruitful  source  of  rickets  amongst  children. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  rickets  were  more  prevalent 
amongst  children  in  London  and  the  south  of  Bngland 
than  was  the  case  in  the  North  or  in  Wales,  where  the 
children  were  jost  as  overcrowded  and  as  deficiently 
supplied  with  milk  as  in  London.  He  believed  that 
for  grown  people  the  admixture  of  a  little  alum  was 
not  very  injurious,  though  for  children  it  was  so." 

Then  again,  Mr.  Pittard,  "  And  many  other  medical 
practitioners  had  a  settled  belief  that  alum  in  bread  was 
injurious  to  mankind.  Sickly  children  had  been  found 
to  improve  marvellously  upon  baked  flour,  whilst  they 
pined  away  upon  soaked  bread.  The  chemists  spoke 
slightingly  of  the  medical  men  because  they  did  not 
pretend  to  know  the  chemistry  of  the  question,  and  sairi 
that  they  were  ignorant  that  the  alum  was  decomposed 
in  the  making  of  bread.  Even  if  that  were  so,  it  did 
not  prove  that  the  alum  was  rendered  innocuous ;  if 
alum  was  resolved  into  alumina  and  sulphuric  acid,  he 
did  not  know  whether  alumina  might  not  be  injurious 
in  the  body.  It  was  a  fact  worthy  of  note  that,  al- 
though alumina  was  one  of  the  most  plentiful  substances 
on  the  earth,  yet  it  did  not  enter  into  the  compo- 
sition of  any  organic  bodies  whatever,  whether 
animal  or  vegetable.    This  alone  was  reason  against 


the  introduction  of  alum  into  food.  With  salt  it 
was  very  difi'erent.  They  might  be  told  that  tha 
chemical  effects  of  alum  on  the  animal  system 
were  not  extraordinary,  but  there  were  chemical 
effects  to  be  Citnsidered."  Dr.  Normanby,  Mr.  Varley, 
Mr.  Johnstone,  and  Mr.  Malone  also  spoke  to  the 
injury  arising  from  the  constant  use  of  alum.  But  Dt» 
Gilbert'' suspected  the  truth  lay  somewhere  between 
the  two  extremes.  He  was  not  tlisposed  to  think  that 
alum  could  be,  with  advantage  to  the  consumer,  added 
to  really  good  flour,  for  the  purpose  of  bread-making. 
On  a  large  class  of  constitutions  he  thought  there  was 
medical  testimony  enough  to  diow  that  alum,  or 
alumina,  in  bread  acted  injuriously.  With  sn^  it 
induced  constipation,  and  tliis  was  a  fruitful  source  of 
more  serious  disease.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  to  be 
remembered,  that  owing  to  the  seasons,  which  we  eoohl 
not  control,  a  considerable  |)ortion  of  the  flour,  which 
must  be  consumed  by  somebody,  was  not  in  a  perfect 
condition  to  yield  a  bread  of  good  texture  and 
other  requisite  characters  without  the  aid  of  eome 
extraneous  matter;  and  if  the  breail  were  not  of 
suitable  texture  and  condition,  ito  digestion  wonld  be 
imperfi^,  and  if  digestion,  then  assimilation  also. 
The  question  was  then,  so  far  as  related  to  alum, 
whether  or  not  the  benefits  which  it  undoubtedly  pro- 
duced, so  far  as  the  physical  and  aome  other  charactera 
of  the  bread  were  concerned,  were  greater  or  less  than 
the  evils  he  believed  it  in  many  cases  induced.  The 
subject  required  much  careful  consideration ;  and  if  a 
substance  or  method  that  would  have  the  same  effects 
in  retarding  the*  chemical  changes  to  be  avoided  in 
flour  and  bread,  and  which  at  the  same  time  vraa  on- 
doubtedly  innocuous,  could  be  generally  adopted,  lew 
would  then  uphold  the  use  of  alum.  The  snggeetion 
of  Dr.  Odling  to  use  lime-water,  as  recommended  by 
Baron  Liebig,  was  deserving  the  serious  attention  both 
of  bakers  and  medical  men."  Mr.  Dugald  Campbell 
went  more  decidedly  with  the  baker,  imd  was  "  ^e- 
pared  to  say  that  such  a  quantity  of  alum  as  woold  do  an 
injury  would  render  the  bread  unsaleable."  And  Mr. 
Callard,  himself  a  baker,  conflrmed  this : — "  Dr.  Snow 
had  mentioned  a  quantity  of  alum  as  having  been  found 
in  bread  that  he  (Mr.  Callard)  could  not  suppose  to  be 
possible.    Such  bread  could  not  possibly  be  eaten." 

We  regard  the  points  of  this  discussion  as  not  with- 
out interest,  and  we  present  them  accordingly  to  oar 
readers.  The  conclusion  would  seem  to  be  that  the 
evil  has  been  greatly  over-rated.  It  is  very  certain 
that  some  of  the  much-noised  alum  diacovcries  have 
been  made  u|K>n  tests  anything  but  reliable.  Dr. 
Odling  characterized  the  means  often  employed  as  a 
disgrace  to  chemistry,  and  in  showing  up  ''  the  loose 
speculation,"  and  <'  groundless  defiimation"  of  gentle- 
men "  gasping  for  notoriety,"  had  throughout  the  best 
of  the  argument.  Still  the  use  of  alum  in  any  degree 
is  but  at  present  a  necessary  evil.  Mr.  Callard,  the 
baker,  in  admitting  it  was  extensively  used,  said  the 
trade  would  be  glad  if  scientific  men  could  point  to 
some  less  objectionable  substance,  and  the  public  will 
readily  echo  this  request.  We  gather  ih>m  what  we 
heard,  that  on  the  whole  the  common  opinion  as  to 
alum  id  a  very  correct  one.  It  is  iigurious,  and  is 
mostly  to  be  found  in  the  best-looking  bread.  Dr. 
Snow  has  detected  much  less  in  the  bread  supplied  to 
the  lower  classes,  though  he  had  expected  that  what 
were  called  cheap  bakers  used  more  than  those  who 
supplied  May-fair,  but  such  was  not  in  reality  the 
case. 

It  is  a  question,  then,  that  concerns  us  all,  and  one 
that  we  trust  such  men  as  Dr.  Gilbert  and  Dr.  Odling 
have  as  yet  by  no  means  done  with«  They  may  **  refiwm 
it  altogether." 
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THE    MANAGEMENT    OF    FARM    HORSES. 


It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  anj  lengthened 
disquisition  upon  the  management  of  farm  horses ;  bat, 
in  accordance  with  my  usual  limits,  I  shall  confine  my- 
self to  the  simplest  part  of  the  question — their  every- 
day  management  whilst  pursuing  their  regular  work. 

I  will  first  notice  the  Stable  or  Shelter.  Upon  this 
point  great  difference  of  opinion  exists  amongst  the  best 
practical  farmers.  Unquestionably,  if  a  horse  is  kept 
in  a  warm  stable,  he  consumes  less  food ;  but  then  he 
is  more  liable  to  colds,  and  subsequent  inflammations, 
from  exposure  to  the  rariations  and  inclemencies  of  the 
weather  in  this  fickle  climate  of  ours :  whereas,  by  being 
fed  in  a  comfortable  stable  or  shed,  and  having  the  run 
of  a  warm  well-sheltered  yard,  he  is  kept  in  a  more 
hardy  state  throughout  the  winter  or  cold  weather  ;  and 
in  summer,  the  cool  grass-field  or  the  shaded  yard  is  far 
more  healthy  after  a  heated  day's  work,  and  of  course 
much  to  be  preferred  to  the  hot,  close  stable,  however 
freely  ventilated  it  may  be  from  above,  as  the  exposure 
to  draughts  of  air  from  below  ought  most  certainly  to 
be  avoided. 

On  farms  having  a  deficiency  of  grass-lands,  I  should 
advocate  the  tumhig  of  the  cart-horses,  after  their 
day's  work,  during  the  hot  months  of  summer,  into  a 
cool  paddock,  there  to  be  supplied  with  artificial 
grasses,  after  their  usual  feeding.  'The  great  aim  should 
be  to  keep  them  in  an  equable,  healthy  state ;  and  the 
best  judgment  of  the  farmer  will  be  constantly  required, 
to  provide  such  food  and  shelter  at  the  return  of  the 
various  seasons  as  tend  best  to  secure  such  a  desirable 
end. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  subject  is  the  Feeding 
and  Food  of  the  Farm  Horses  in  the  different  seasons  of 
the  year.  Farmers  perhaps  err  more  upon  this  pohit 
than  any  other,  and  in  a  great  degree  from  their  in- 
ability, on  many  farms,  to  control  ignorant  or  bead- 
strong  farm-servanta,  to  whom  much  of  the  produce  of 
the  farm  ia  frequently  open,  the  waste  of  food  and  the 
irregularity  of  management  often  trying  the  temper  of 
the  most  hearty  and  good-natured  master.  Before  pro- 
ceeding, I  give  the  following  extract.  Spooner  says  : 
"The  stomach  of  the  horse  is  comparatively  small, 
holding  about  three  gallons ;  whilst  the  ox  possesses  no 
less  than  four  stomachs,  the  first  of  which  is  consi- 
derably larger  than  that  of  the  horse.  This  difference 
shows — what,  indeed,  the  habits  of  these  animals  also 
demonstrate — that  whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  the  ox  is 
constituted  so  as  to  consume  a  very  large  quantity  of 
food  at  a  meal,  the  horse,  on  the  other,  is  adapted  to 
eonsume  a  moderate  quantity,  and  often.  If  such  a 
mass  of  food  as  is  often  found  in  the  maw  of  the  ox, 
were  contained  in  the  stomach  of  the  horse,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  this  animal  to  perform  those  severe  exer- 
tions whieh  are  frequently  expected  from  him,  from  the 
loaded  stomach  pressing  against  the  diaphragm — the 
muscle  of  respiration  ^which  would  materially  interfere 
with  its  action.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  progress  of  chynmification  is  accomplished  by  one- 
half  of  the  stomach  only,  thus  affording  an  adcUtional 
reason  why  a  large  mass  of  food  cinnot  be  conveniently 
taken  by  the  horse  at  one  time."  This  extract  contains 
the  true  principles  upon  which  the  feeding  of  the  farm- 
horses  ought  to  be  regulated.  It  is  manifest  that  it 
should  consist  for  the  most  part  of  **  concentrated  food, 
such  as  grain  ;**  and  hay,  straw,  and  roots  may  be  sup- 
plied to  the  horse  occasionally,  but  they  are  not  his 
nitnral  food. 


Feeding  and  Food, — ^The  common  every-day  expe- 
rience of  farmers  has,  I  think,  decided  the  point  as  to 
feeding.  Every  one  adopts  the  system  of  manger- 
feeding,  and  almost  universally  by  means  of  chaff  and 
com,  followed  by  rack -meat  consisting  either  of  clover 
or  meadow-hay.  The  horse  will,  of  course,  more 
readily  supply  himself  from  partially- prepared  food  than 
otherwise.  Hence  cut  chaff  is  so  desirable,  as  also 
split  beans  or  brubed  oats,  and  the  like ;  for  they  have 
in  this  state  the  double  advantage  of  requiring  less 
ma«tication,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  animal  derives 
the  greatsr  nourishment.  I  need  not  say  that  oats 
and  beans  have  long  stood  prominent  as  the  best  corn- 
food  for  horses ;  and  although  many  devhitioni  have 
occasionally  been  followed  by  practical  men,  they  in- 
variably come  back  to  the  simple  food  of  hay  and  com. 
It  is  tme  that  recently  we  have  had  various  compounds 
brought  before  us ;  and,  by  an  unlimited  process  of  puff- 
ing, much  is  brought  into  consumption  as  food  for  horses. 
I  am  inclined  to  belie?e  that  these  mixtu^  are  good, 
but  they  are  abominably  expensive,  being  chiefly  made 
from  the  meal  of  oats,  beans,  peas,  barley,  and  Indian 
com,  largely  mixed  with  the  locust  bean,  dried  and  pow- 
dered, and  sold  at  a  price  far  above  its  original  value. 
The  usual  allowance  of  com  for  a  farm-horse  in  regular 
work  is  generally  in  the  proportion  of  one-and-a-half 
bushels  of  oats  to  two  pecks  of  beans  per  week,  which  is 
ample,  given  with  wheat,  chaff,  or  finely  cut  hay  and 
straw.  My  own  practice  is  to  grow  for  them  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  oats ;  and  I  give  them  an  almost  un- 
limited allowance  of  chaff,  cut  from  oat  aheaves  by 
Comes'  machine.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  it  is  the 
most  economical  course,  but  I  do  think  it  one  of  the 
most  healthy  systems  pursued,  aided  by  a  small  supply 
of  clover  hay  at  night  during  the  winter,  and  in,  the 
early  spring  by  a  few  mangold  roots,  or  Swedish  turnips, 
or  carrots,  daily.  In  the  summer  the  same  feeding  of 
chaff  is  given;  and  thr-y  are  either  tumed  out  to  be 
grazed  in  the  grass  fields  at  night,  or  are  supplied  with 
artificial  grasses  in  the  fold.yard.  Their  general  ma- 
nagement should  consist  of  careful  grooming.  Great 
inattention  is  given  to  this  point  almoat  universally  ; 
anythhig  will  do  for  a  cart-horse,  if  he  is  only  ready  for 
the  morning's  work ;  and  galled  shoulders,  cracked  heels, 
contracted  feet,  with  divers  other  sores  and  ailments,  are 
the  result.  Their  stables  and  hovels  should  always  have 
a  plentiful  supply  of  litter  in-  the  winter ;  and  I  think 
they  should  have  a  cool  yard,  paddock,  or  grass  field 
for  the  summer.  Their  food  should  be  soppUed  to  them 
at  long  intervals,  i.  e.,  a  good  feeding,  as  above,  should 
be  given  in  the  early  morning,  a  slight  refreshment  at 
noon—either  by  a  nose-bag  or  a  retum  to  the  stable,  if 
near— and  a  prolonged  feeding  in  the  evening.  All 
heating  or  injurious  food  must  be  avoided,  or  very 
sparingly  given — as  tailing  wheat,  barley,  bran,  &c.  The 
artificial  grasses  should  not  be  given  to  them  in  a  fresh 
state.  Tarea  ought  to  be  mown  some  hours  beforehand, 
as  also  should  luceme  and  sainfoin,  both  most  excellent 
grasses  for  horse-fodder.  If  given  in  their  fresh  sUte, 
they  should  be  passed  through  the  cutting-box  with  good 
oat,  or  wheat,  or  barley-straw  ai  a  corrective. 

I  shall  now  only  notice  one  other  important  part  of 
the  subject— it  is  the  mode  and  time  of  working  cart- 
horses. It  is  highly  important  that  the  horse  sliould  be 
in  as  close  conUct  with  his  work  as  possible ;  the  nearer 
the  work,  the  easier  will  he  perform  it  It  ia  most  le- 
prebensible  to  iet,  M  we  sometimes  do,  three,  four,  or 
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eren  fire  horaei  yoked  ia  length  to  a  common  plough. 
It  is  infinitely  preferable,  where  it  can  be  adopted,  to 
work  them  in  pairs,  or  abreast;  mine  are  frequently 
worked  foar-abreast,  in  yarions  fallow  work  ;  most  soils 
can  be  ploughed  with  two  good  horses  abresst.    The 

Siring  should  be  light  and  simple,  and  the  practioe  of 
Ting  at  pbngh  should  be  got  rid  of  generslly ;  a  pair 
of  horses,  guided  by  either  a  single  or  double  line,  is  quite 
sufficient.  The  question  of  one-horse  carts  vertui  wag- 
gons—of  Tsrieties  in  ploughs,  scarifiers,  harrows,  and 
rollers— will  very  properly  come  into  consideration  in  the 
economical  working  of  cart-horses ;  but  I  cannot  stay  to 
discuss  it  now,  and  shall  merely  notice  the  time  of 
working.  It  is  customary  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom 
for  the  horses  to  be  out  at  dawn  during  the  idnter 
months,  and  at  six  o'clock  in  the  summer,  to  return  at 
two  o'clock,  for  the  day's  work.  This  is  good;  but  it 
Is  often  attended  with  inconvenience  in  many  seasons. 
In  fallow-time,  it  Is  requisite  that  the  turmp-sowing 
and  manuring,  &c.,  should  go  on  simultaneously.  In 
these  months  they  should  be  rested  at  noon^  and  then 
worked  till  five  or  six  o'clock*,  as  required.  Many 
(prefer  two  yokihgs  generally :  this  is  a  great  loss  of  time 
on  many  farms,  where  the  farmstead  is  distant.  I 
cannot  say  I  experience  much  loss  or  inconvenienco 
flrom  pursuing  the  practice  of  only  one  rather  lona 
yoking  of  nearly  eight  hours,  in  summer,  with  a  sliglu 
rest  at  noon,  and  a  mouUiful  or  two  of  grass  or  doTsr, 
and  in  the  iHnter  a  yoking  of  seven  hours,  without 
food ;  but  I  do  not  recommend  it.  Great  car9  should 
be  taken  that  the  horses,  when  in  work,  should  not  be 
allowed  to  Stand  too  .long  exposed  to  cold  or  biting 
winds.  Most  of  the  Infiammatory  diseases  iake  their 
rise  from  such  exnoiure.  The?  should  be  steadily 
worked,  and  from  their  Work  be  brought  at  once  to  the 
§U\)lit,  and  their  feeding  and  grooming  at  once  proceeded 
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THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  FARM  HORSES. 

TO  THB  BDITOE  OF  THB  MARK. LA Nl  BXPRBSt. 

Sir, — In  ttie  rery  excellent  article  which  appeared  in 
your  last  week's  paper  tkpon  the  above  subject,  by  a 
y  Practical  Parmer,'^  there  are  one  or  two  points  which 
I  can  hardly  agree  with,  although  I  am  aware  that  thev 
are  customs  aenerally  tolerated  in  this  country,  and  wiu 
be  approved  by  many.  The  first  point  to  which  I  will 
diude,  is  *'  the  stable  or  shelter."  Your  correspon- 
uent  seeins  to  approve  of  the  plan  of  turning  tbe 
horses  out  into  a  yard  after  being  fed  in  the  stable. 
Kow,  with  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  many  of  our  farm 
buildings,  this  may  be  the  more  preferable  of  two  evils ; 
.  fbr  I  am  quite  convinced  that  nothing  could  be  worse 
tbah  to  keep  horses  tied  up  all  night  in  a  low,  cloie- 
roofed  stable,  yet  exposed  to  sharp  draughts  of  air  from 
defective  weather-boarding,  not  divided  from  one 
another  by  stalls,  and  standing  perhaps  upon  a  whole 
week's  accumulation  of  their  own  muck ;  but  when  we 
find  a  high,  well-ventilated,  brick  or  stone-built  stable 
parUtioned  off  into  proper  stalls  for  each  horse  (which 
not  only  tend  to  prevent  drauehts,  but  to  prevent  the 
animals  from  kicking  or  disturbmg  each  other),  with  the 
floor  properly  formed,  with  a  gutter  behind  the  horsey 
Rnd  the  manure  regularly  cleared  out  ettrj  morning,  I 
think  there  can  be  no  question  of  this  being  preferable 
to  turning  put  into  a  yard,  in  the  winter  season,  horses 
that  hive  been  heated  to  perspiration  during  the  day. 
I  am  aware  that  as  much  liberty  as  possible  is  natural, 
and  congenial  to  the  disposition  of  every  animal ;  but 
when  we  tranagresi  Uie  inclinations  of  nature,  by  sub- 


jecting the  horse  to  the  drudgery  of  work,  a  oompsid- 
ing  regimen  becomes  requisite.    Nature  dothes  erwj 
animal  according  to  the  climate,  and  its  natarsl  reqoke- 
ments ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  when  a  hone  ti  tnq 
night  exposed  to  eold,  that  he  becomes  clothed  with  a 
greater  quantity  of  hair,  and  consequently  more  hibk 
to  perspire  when  at  work.    I  have  also  proved  that  bj 
keeping  horses  constantly  tied  up  in  sucn  a  stable  u  1 
have  described,  that  both  accidents  from  each  other,  isd 
diseases,  are  much  less  frequent,  and  particularly  icd- 
dents,  when  new  and    strange  horses  are  introdsoed 
amongst  them.    The  other  point  to  which  I  vwU 
allude,    is  the  system  of  going  one  yoking  a  day.  a 
system    which   I    very    much    dbapprove,    consiK^ 
ing    it  to  be  quite   inconsistent  with  justice  to  tk 
animals.    The   circumstances    wbidi   I    believe  htn 
given  rise  to^  and  still  tend  to  support  the  custom, 
are  inconveniently  placed   buildings,    the  unsoitabk 
distance  of  labourers'  cottages  generally  horn  tkdr 
work,  and  the  supposed  saving  of  time,  in  not  unyoloDS 
and  yoking  in  (he  middle  of  the  day.  Now  under  the  o- 
isting  state  of  things,  much  of  this  reasoning  ms^  be 
quite  plausible ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  such  thmfi 
snoula  exist.    I  consider  it  as  unnatural  an  act  ai  oae 
can  be  gtdlty  of  to  take  out  horses  at  six  o'clock  is  thi 
morning  and  work   them  until   two  o'clock  withoot 
tasting  food  as  many  do ;  but  the  truth  is  they  do  not 
work  $  and  the  fact  is,  they  cannot  work  constantly  iH 
that  time,  but  when  at  plough,  &e.,  stand  at  the  esii 
at  least  one-third  of  their  time.    When  horses  ara  kest 
constantly  going—as  when  in  harness  they  alarayt  ospt 
to  be — there  is  less  chance  of  their  taking  colds  or  ben( 
ekposed  it)  infiammations.    The  men  will  tell  you  tlat 
they  plough  an  acre  a  day  (which,  however,  they  mUobi 
do),  and  that's  enough,  and  that  they  cannot  do  moit 
by  two  yokings;  but  I  know  that  however  machii  to 
be  done  by  one  yoking,  more  is  to  be  done  by  two,  witk 
greater  ease  to  Uie  horses.    Upon  some  lands  fromlMlf- 
an-acre  to  three-quarters  wfll  be  a  good  day's  work, 
whereas  upon  others  an  acre  and-a-half  can  be  dou 
with  comfort.    Men  have  just  to  consult  tbor  owi 
feelings  in  order  to  judge  of  those  of  horses,  sad  knov 
whether  more  work  is  to  be  done  in  one  yoking  of  8 
hours,  without  refreshment,  or  by  workii^  9  or9{ 
hours  divided  into  two  yokings,  by  2  hours  to  feed  lai 
rest  in   the  middle.    Some  will  urge  the  loss  of  time 
going  to  and  fro,  yoking,  and  unyoking,  kc,    Iia 

Suite  aware  that  there  &  much  more  time  spent  thai 
lan  is  required,  simply  on  account  of  the  unwilliopetf 
of  the  men  to  fall  in  with  the  two-yoking  system  ;  with 
activity  very  little  time  need  be  wasted  in  haroenaf 
and  yoking  horses.  Your  correspondent  very  jaitlj 
remarks  that  two  yokings  are  also  much  more  cos- 
venient,  the  afternoon  being  frequently  the  best  time  to 
harrow  for  the  destruction  of  weeds,  &c.  The  stooick 
of  the  horse,  he  also  truly  says,  is  small,  and  unfitted 
for  being  overcharged  with  large  quantities  of  food,  at 
long  intervals  ;  and  here  again  the  propriety  of  the  two- 
yoking  system.  I  have  now  only  to  add  another  r^ 
mark,  and  one  of  considerable  importance.  It  is  thit- 
that  ''custom  is  second  nature;"  and  whether,  vitk 
regard  to  the  question  of  '*  stable  and  shelter,"  « 
that  of  "  one  or  two  yokings,"  custom  willdoagrc^ 
deal ;  for  we  have  often  observed  that  by  altering  tk 
usual  routine  of  treatment  to  which  animals  sre  sccas- 
tomed  they  will  for  a  time  sufier  from  the  effecti  of 
the  alteration,  however  advantageous  it  may  sfterwirdi 
prove,  BO  much  are  we  all  creatures  of  costOD,  tod 
particularly  the  lower  animals,  which  are  destitate  of 
reasoning  faculties.  There  cannot  be  a  question,  never- 
theless, that  however  much  custom  may  reconcile  to  isy 
particular  plan,  that  can  be  no  proof  of  the  superioi^ 
of  the  plan  itidf.    Trial  and  observation  have  iadicv 
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w  to  arriTe  at  the  ooneliifkmt  I  hate  QOir  let  forth. 
My  dMra  is  to  ifold  heing  iDfiuaBoed  bj  pngidioo  on 
any  ta^eet,  I  ahall  therefore  read  with  atteiktion  the 
^ewi  of  any  gentleaBen  who  may  ohooee  to  ezpreas 


tbenaelTee  upon  the  lubjeot,  and  whom  yo«  may  bo 
pleaied  to  farour  with  a  place  in  the  oolomns  of  your 
▼ahiahle  paper.  Your  obedient  ienrant, 

W.  A. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  THE  MOST  OF  A  HORSE, 


It  it  true  that  Mr.  Smith,  of  Woolaton,  ie  gradually 
getting  rid  of  his  cart-horaee,  and  aa  certainly  inocola* 
ting  hit  brethren  with  a  mania  for  tteam  cultiyation. 
Mr.  Fowler  again  deeiartt  hit  there  of  the  good  work 
done,  and  only  oementt  a  union  with  Mr.  WilUamt,  of 
Baydon,  to  render  the  proceet  yet  more  perfect  We 
are,  in  a  word,  to  plongfa  by  tteam  at  tnrely  at  we 
thrath  or  travel  by  it.  Nevertholett  the  horte  it  going 
by  no  meant  ont  of  &thion.  Good  groomt  and  able 
▼eterinariana  find  plaoet  and  practieet  at  readily  at 
erer  they  did.  There  it,  indeed,  jn^t  now  a  ttrong 
proof  of  the  increating  yalue  of  horae-fleth  to  be  teen 
,Y  in  the  tightt  of  London.  A  young  American  ia  taking 
,  ten  guineat  a-pieee  from  four  or  Are  hundred  gentle- 

men to  teach  them  bow  to  treat  their  horaet  properly 
,  and  rationally.    He  numbera,  moreover,  in  hit  litt,  not 

J  merely  prinoet,lordt,  and  oaTalryoffioen.  Theagrionl- 

tttrittt  have  eren  given  in  thehr  adbeaion  to  him,  and 
I  Allen  Raneome,  and  hit  neighbour  Barthropp,  are 

.  going  to  eoboolagahi-4o  learn  how  to  deal  with  adorer 

^  hack  or  a  mighty  Sufliolk. 

i  Bat  if   there  were  Ihrther  proof  wanting  of  how 

r  much  agriculture  ttill  respectt  the  horte,  we  may  go 

r  direct  to  head-quarters  for  it.    By  far  the  mott  popular 

I  paper  in  the  last  number  of  the  Society's  Journal  is 

*  devoted  to  hit  ioterests.    There  hat  been  no  article  so 

I  much  quoted,  and  none  we  should  think  so  much 

^  studied  for  a  long  time,  at  Mr.  Milos't  Ettay  on  Horae- 

I  thoeing.    It  it,  moreover,  a  very  model  of  what  tuch  a 

I  treatite  in  tuch  a  place  should  be.    It  is  well  known 

I  that  half  the  contributions  to  the  Journal  are  never 

i  road,  simply  because  they  are  too  long  to  read.    The 

facility  with  which  many  writers  can  cover  an  almost 

r  nnlimited  number  of  pages  Is  ever  fatal  to  their  suc- 

I  cess.    Mr.  Miles  then  starts  under  favourable  auspices. 

The  most  occational  of  readers  will  not  tire  of  him, 

I  and  the  most  careless  must  learn  something  from  what 

[  he  says. 

I  There  hM  been  no  tuch  difficulty  at  the  horte't  foot 

I  Onr  own  tight  boots  and  throbbing  oomt  tink  to  nothing 

f  in  the'oompariton.    Old  Bowler,  with  a  heart  like  a 

I  lion,  taket  another  tug  at  a  dead  ttaad,  and  goes  glo- 

F  riootly  away  with  hit  load— only  pulling  three  of  hit 

i  ahoeeoffintheeflbrt  The  phaeton,  wanted  in  a  hurry 

of  ooune,  to  take  the  matter  to  the  train  or  the  mittit 

\  to  tea,  it  brought  rovnd  by  a  cripplo--that  hat  been 

I  Just  pinched  in  thoehig.    And  when  oar  friend  doet 

I  manage  to  get  hit  day  with  the  houndt,  he  lands  the 

i  young  horte  in  a  new  road  to  a  warning  cryoi**  You've 

I  loet  a  fore-ehoe  1"  Man  meett  with  many  a  oontrivanoe 

I  to  letten  hit  own  iilt.    He  hat  better  fittlBg,  softer 

I  leatfaer,  and  more  general  attention.    But  what  atten- 

I  tion  doee  he  give  to  the  fit  of  hit  horte?  It  theroone  in 

a  hnndred  who  doet  more  than  curte  the  smith,  and 

I  change  one  blunderer  for  another  ?    We  may  have  a 

&ncy  ibr  a  certain  tort  of  bridle,  or  bo  particnlar  at  to 

the  tit  of  saddle,  and  give  onr  own  ordwa  aeoordingly. 

But  the  ahoe  it  left  all  to  the  mercy  of  the  village  Yul- 

can ;  probably  becante  of  itt  etpecial  importance,  and 

the  force  ci  the  tndtm  '*  no  foot  no  horte." 

Let  ut  ttart  here.  We  have  all  in  our  day  had  to  com- 
plain of  these  blonderiog  blacksmiths.  Mr.  Miles  says : 


''I  am  often  ttnired,  when  ttlkiog  of  ■hoehig,  that  it  it  quite 
impoitible  to  pertuade  country  imitni  to  liiten  for  t  moment 
to  any  new  tuggtttion,  or  to  adopt  any  new  plan ;  that  tbey 
are  aa  obttinata  prejudiced  race,  and  nothing  can  induce  them 
to  relinqaith  tny  of  their  old  notions.  I  can  only  say,  in  reply, 
that  this  does  not  at  all  accord  with  my  experience  ef  them  at 
a  daai;  on  the  eontrary,!  have  found  them,  for  the  laoet  part, 
to  be  hardworldng,  pidiMtaking  men,  eviaeiBg  gieat  interett 
ia  their  work,  and  anxieos  to  do  it  as  well  as  they  eouU.  I 
do  not  BMsn  te  ei^  thai  there  are  no  etetptioBS*  betauae  I 


knovtbeie  art;  but  the  exeeptiont  do  not  disprove  the  rule, 
....  I  htve  been  eometimet  torprised  at  the  readintts  with 
which  amitbt  have  yiilded  their  opinion  to  me^  as  soon  u  they 
found  that  I  really  knew  what  I  wu  talking  about,  and  that  1 
eoold  not  only  give  them  direetioni,  but  ihov  them  exactly 
bow  to  carry  them  out  in  detail,  and,  if  I  had  only  poiaeseed 
the  brawny  arm  which  is  neeetaary  for  such  a  purpose,  that  I 
could  have  forged  the  shoe  and  fitted  it  to  the  foot.  They  all 
fod  that  horwthoeiog  ia  open  to  imprevemeBt  and  at  a  elasB 
they  are  anziotts  far  iaformatioa  that  they  can  depend  en,  hit 
they  are  nataially  very  aby  of  reUaqmtbiag  plans  whith  they 
have  bean  loBg  aeeastomed  to,  for  otben  which  they  do  not 
eoapiehend;  but  any  gentleman  who  will  take  the  tnwUe  to 
aeqoaiiit  hioMelf  with  the  prhioiple  and  detailt  of  the  pltn 
which  I  advoeate,  will  very  soon  bcoosM  a  weloome  visitor  at 
the  forge,and  while  he  is  improving  the  condition  of  his  own 
honet'  foet,  he  will  find  that  he  is  indoctrinating  the  whole 
diatriet,  to  the  great  benefit  of  his  ndghbours." 

Of  course  a  man  mutt  be  prepared  to  encounter  some 
prejudice  and  leaning  to  conventional  usage.  Look, 
for  instance,  at  the  very  flrst  point  in  this  delicate  opera- 
tion—the knowing  way  in  which  the  shoe  is  at  once 
wrenched  off ;  as  bad  a  praetiee  at  wdl  can  be.  The 
flnkh,  however,  in  Mr.  Milet'  eyat  it  a  yet  greater 


**!  ahall,  no  doubt,  aitooiih  aonepenoatwhen I  aaaertthat 
neariy  all  the  evib  inddent  tohorse-ihoebg  art  attribataUe  to 
the  affeetatfton  and  dandyism  of  the  smith,  who  is  not  eontented 
to  fellow  a  neeeaeery  and  uaefol  art  simfle  in  ito  meehaaical 
parts,  bat  ealUag  for  the  snesiae  of  sobm  judgment  in  itsap- 
plieatioB  j  bathe  nwat  haport  into  it  dangerooadifflenltiee  and 
mischievous  omameat;  for  instaaoi^  he  assumes  thst  a  dssp 
narrow  fuller,  with  small  nail-holea  ineUning  inwarda,  and  still 
smaller  openings  on  the  foot  surface  ef  toe  shoe,  present  a 
neat,  trim  anpearanoe,  and  ihow  that  he  ia  maater  of  hit  art ; 
knowing  fulT  well  that  nothing  but  long  practice  could  enable 
aqy  one  to  navigate  a  nail  safely  through  a  ehanndbeeet  by  so 
many  dancera ;  but  he  entirdy  oveiloeka  the  ffaet  that  the 
power  to  do  80  baa  nothing  to  veeesamand  it  hot  the  dsnger 
and  risk  attending  the  performaase.  Again,  he  issegiaee  that 
a  hoof  eaiefoHy  rasped  aU  over  hnparta  aa  air  ef  iaiahtohis 
work,  of  whidi  he  foels  pnod,  forgetting  altogathet  that  he  has 
nsaoved  a  most  important  coreiing  from  the  hoof,  for  whidi 
no  aaaonot  ef  erasmsatsl  finish  esn  eoBMwnsste." 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  ont  the  detail  of  Mr. 
Miles' system,  the  advantages  of  which  are,  that  hia 
horees  are  never  lame,  rarely  throw  their  thoet,  while 
their  ibet  appear  to  latt  for  ever.  Hit  goMen  r«le, 
however,  it  that  the  shoe  mutt  be  made  to  fit  the  foot, 
and  not,  at  it  too  often  the  case,  the  foot  cnt  ont  to 
tiie  thape  of  the  thoe.  Further,  the  shoe  *'  trnut 
be  nailed  to  the  hoqf  fn  ewih  a  maamer  a$ 
wiU  permit  the  feet  to  expand  to  the  u>et§hi 
of  the  horse;  thit  lattere  ondition  will  be  bestoom- 
plied  with  by  pladog  three  nailt  in  the  onterlimb 
of  the  shoe,  and  two  in  the  inner  Und>  between  the  toe 
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Mid  the  eommencamwt  of  the  iimer  qvarter ;  akrger 
number  then  five  neiU  cen  nerer  be  reqafa«d  in  anj 
fhoe,  of  any  ibey  or  mder  eny  drounetuieeB,  ezecpthig 
for  the  ede  parpoee  of  coonteneiing  deieetiTe  and 
dnmsj  fitting.*' 

The  reeolt  of  this  is,  thit  on  the  ifHrmatlfe  reading 
of  the  *'  no  foot  no  horse,"  the  animal  tarns  out  to 
be  much  longer  lived  than  people  generally  soppoee 
him  to  be.  In  NoTember  lart,  Mr.  Miles  had  in  work 
in  his  own  stable  six  hones— the  oldest  of  the  lot,  now 
forty  years  old,  he  hMS  had  jost  twenty  years.  "  He 
wonld  pass  master  for  nine  or  ten  years  (^d, "  and  ap- 
pears only  to  ha? e  the  slight  fidllog  of  not  allowing 
any  stranger  to  enter  his  box — Mr.  Rarey,  of  coarse, 
excepted.  The  next,  twenty-nine  years  old,  is  '*  the 
best  hack"  Mr.  Miles  ever  rode.  He  bought  him 
serenteen  years  since,  when  on  the  point  of  being  shot, 
the  smith  having  declared  his  foetso  far  gone  that  he 
could  not  shoe  him !  The  third  is  twenty-one  years 
old,  and  has  been  in  his  present  place  sixteen ;  the 
foarth  sixteen  years  old,  nine  of  which  he  has  been 
with  Mr.  Miles;  and  number  fivi*,  at  thirteen,  has 
passed  eight  years  in  the  same  senrice.  The  sixth  was 
recently  destroyed  at  the  age  of  twenty-six. 

This  question  thus  grows  upon  us  io  importance. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  other  horse-keeper  who  could 
say  as  much,  simply  because  no  other  man  has  paid 
equal  attention  to  his  horses.  At  ten  or  twelve  years 
old  the  animal  is  now  frequently  condemaed  outright ; 
whereas  with  only  proper  care  there  may  be  quite  an- 
other ten  or  twelve  years'  wear  in  him.  We  can  say 
from  oor  own  experience  that  the  best  horse  we  ever 
had  was  fifteen  or  sixteen  when  we  bought  him, 
and  that  after   three  seasons'  good  work,  he   sold 


for  more  than  doeble  the  price  he  came  in  at.  BvtthflB 
he  was  well  cared  for— shod  in  his  own  box  by  the 
best  man  fai  the  diatriet,  hia  feet  regularly  itai>ped, 
and  hia  somewhat  battered  legs  soothed  and  aaved* 
especially  at  first— in  every  possible  vray.  We  must 
let  one  more  extract  from  the  artSde  before  m  tall  how 
this  is  still  to  be  done :— 


"in  were  asked  to  sttooat  for  ny  hones'  legt  and  fest 
beiar  in  better  ovdcr  thsa  thoee  of  siy  neigkboars'.  I  iheald 
sttribateittotbefoorfbUoviogdreBMStaaccs:  f  rst,  that  tbsf 
are  sll  ihod  with  fow  csils.  eo  placed  io  tbe  shoe  as  to  penal 
the  foot  to  expand  every  tioie  tbcy  sMve ;  Mcoadly,  tkat  tkcy 
sH  liT«  in  bosee  iaetead  ef  stalls,  ud  can  maw  wbeoeter  tkey 
picses:  thirdly,  that  tbey  have  two  hours'  daily  walkiof 
eseieiMwaea  they  are  not  St  work;  sad  fbortUy,  that  I  haw 
net  a  hcad-ttsU  or  raek-chsta  ia  siy  stable:  tfaeos  foar  ds- 
CMMtsacss  eoapishsad  the  whole  siysteiy  of  kecking  hersss* 
Ifgs  ine,  sod  their  foot  in  sooad  worfciBg  eoodition  up  ta  a 

good  old  SfC." 

There  is  no  one,  we  think,  who  will  any  sadi  a 
paper  as  this  is  out  of  place  in  the  Journal  of  an  Agri- 
cultural Sodety.  On  the  contrary,  we  heUere  it  will 
be  more  read  and  better  remembered  than  alnoat  any- 
thing  that  has  t>een  pnhlished  by  the  same  cbanneL 
It  is  already  issned  as  a  shiUing  pamphlet;  ao  that 
such  of  our  readers  wlio  are  not  memben  may  readily 
obtain  It  In  this  form.  They  must  in  no  enae  be  eon- 
tent  with  our  mere  opinion  of  its  excellence.  The 
essay  is  not  distinguished  as  a  priie  paper,  neither  do 
we  gather  whether  it  was  a  volunteer  contoibntioii  or 
written  at  the  request  of  the  editors.  On  any  ahowing;, 
it  is  worthy  of  some  especial  distinction.  lk>  a  hovae- 
rearing,  horse-riding  people  like  ours,  a  cum  for  lame- 
ness and  lost  shoes  is  indeed  a  blessing. 


"L0I8-WEED0N"    WITHOUT    THE    SPADE. 


Why  have  not  formers  in  every  county  tested  the  ! 
system  ot  wheat-growing  in  triple  rows,  with  frJlow  in-  i 
tervals  between  ?    Mainly,  we  bd^e,  beoauae  of  the  ! 
hand-labour  digging  it  involves.    It  would  require  four-  | 
tfizn  to  twenty  men,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  land,  • 
to  trench  the  intervals  upon  a  hundred  acrea  in  the  i 
course  of  three  months ;  and  where  shsll  we  find  the 
extra  hsnds  to  do  it  ? — not  such  as  may  always  be  hsd 
in  winter  for  steam-thrashing  and  odd  jobs,  but  stout, 
clever,  and  honest  spsdemen.    We  say  '*  honest"  men ; 
for  tbe  diflSculty  of  gettfaig  a  number  of  labourers  to 
perform  the  tssk  faithfully  in  every  respect  is  a  serious 
obstacle,  even  were  the  right  sort  of  hanif  obtainable 
on  such  a  large  scale. 

Are  there  no  means,  then,  of  modifying  the  tyifem 
so  at  to  diipeme  with  manual  digging^  u><l  yet  realise 
the  promised  profit  per  acre  t  How  far  Mr.  Smith  has 
now  advanced  in  frveiog  himself  from  dependence  upon 
the  spade  and  fork  we  do  not  know ;  but  two  years  ago 
his  little  volome  on  <*  Lois-Weedon  Husbandry"  pro- 
posed to  open  a  furrow  by  two  turns  with  tbe  plough  in 
the  middle  of  each  interval,  subsoil  the  furrow  bottom, 
and  after  a  winter's  exposure,  raise  the  crumbled  sub- 
sdl  and  turn  tbe  pulverised  fioirrow-slioes  underuf^ath  by 
means  of  a  machine  he  has  invented  for  the  purpose. 
This  ingenious  *'  rotary  digger,"  drawn  by  horses,  was 
constructed,  tried,  and  found  to  answer  ;  but  to  what 
extent  it  hss  been  employed  in  superseding  manual  fork- 
ing we  have  not  yet  heard.  In  the  absence  of  sudi  a 
machine,  could  our  ordinary  ploughs,  suiooilerM^  and 
cuitivaiors  be  m^«l«  to  fulfil  the  object  ia  vlew^which 
Is/'  to  pulverise  a  certain  small  portloB  of  the  fubioilf 
JMT  after  year,  and  thm  mil  U  with  thtitaplf '7    Wt 


thought  it  worth  while  to  try,  and  accordin|ly 
menoed  operations  the  yesr  before  IssL  Yet  oefore  we 
describe  our  msnsgement,  consider  how  important  is 
the  eiperiment.  For  look  at  Mr.  Smith's  extraordinary 
results.  He  leys  out  in  total  expenses  (tnduding  £2  an 
acre  for  rent)  £b  16s.  per  acre  on  the  "  clay  piece/' 
and  dears  £b  14s.  net  tenant's  profit — vJlem  wkeat  is 
at  forty  thUlingt  a  quarter :  and  on  light  gravelly  Und 
(clsyed)  gets  £i  lis.  dear  profit  from  an  expenditure 
of  x6  16s.  per  acre.  The  average  yield  on  the  light 
land  is  thirty-four  bushels  per  sere,  end  on  the  heavy 
land  considerably  more  ;  in  both  cases  wUkomt 
manuring,  Tbe  strsw  is  sold  at  forty  shillings  n  ton ; 
but  ss  we  cannot  "  dispose"  of  our  straw  at  all,  and 
should  find  fsrm-yard  manure  a  costly  artide  were  a 
couple  of  sovereigns  psid'for  every  ton  trampled  down 
as  litter  or  eaten  by  our  stock,  we  deduct  considerably 
from  the  above  items,  and  take  the  prospective  profit  on 
good  land  (ndther  clay  nor  gravd)  at  say  j^  10a.  per 
acre.  That  is,  a  hundred  acres  permanently  ondsr 
ubeat  would  gain  us  £9h0  dear  annud  profit,  when  the 
price  is  at  tbe  low  figure  of  only  40s.  per  quarter  ;  and 
St  50s.  a  quarter,  the  same  presumed  yidd  of  thirty- 
four  bushels  is  to  bring  us  £b  10s.  an  acre,  or  £ii% 
dtogether.  This  was  worth  thinking  shout ;  for  we 
doubted  whether  many  sgrieulturists  of  our  acquaintanee 
could  show  a  dear  annud  income  of  dtber  £660  or 
£360  from  every  ku$uired  aeret  they  occupied. 

Let  us  see  how  the  scheme  would  work.  Takes 
farm  having  three  hundred  aeres  arable,  of  very  good 
friable  loam,  producing  four-and-a-half  or  five  qnartccs 
of  modefately  good  red  wheat  per  aort  as  a  very  flat 
crop,  tad  of  09une  Um  ••  •»  gftnigt  i  tmt,  fwty  ahfl- 
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lingi ;  tithe,  six  shilliogfl  per  acre ;  and  other  bnrdent 
not  peonliArly  heafj.  Growing  ererj  description  of 
cropping,  and  in  rotation  almost  at  will— say,  two-fifUis, 
or  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  are  wheat  every  year. 
As  it  is,  this  proportion  of  wheat,  together  with  thirty 
acres  of  oats  for  the  horses,  and  also  a  little  piece  of 
barley,  is  the  largest  breadth  of  white  corn  we  can  well 
grow :  that  is,  it  is  all  that  the  necessity  for  alternating 
white  straw  with  green  crops,  &c.,  will  permit  and 
enable  ns  to  prepare  for  it.  Bat  if  wheat  is  to  follow 
Itself  year  after  year  for  any  period  of  time  whaterer, 
the  extent  of  ground  we  can  prepare  by  totation  is  no 
longer  a  limit  to  the  breadth  we  may  sow.  Thus,  unless 
there  be  other  objections,  we  may  have  half,  or  more 
than  half  of  onr  three  hundred  acres  in  wheat  every 
year;  and  the  remainder  green  and  other  crops, 
according  to  the  character  of  farming  and  lire-stock 
breeding  or  feeding  that  may  be  practised.  If  we 
choose  to  cultivate  only  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres 
of  wheat  as  at  present,  this  quantity  of  land  will  be  set 
apart  to  produce  wheat  in  perpetuity  ;  while  the  other 
one  hundred  and  eighty  acres  may  be  all  in  other  crops, 
as  roote,  artificial-grasses,  and  beans,  peas,  and  oats,  in 
different  and  rather  novel  rotations.  But  for  the  sake 
of  simplifying  calculation,  let  us  suppose  that  one 
hundred  and  twenty  acree  qf  the  moti  euitable 
y)heat  land  U  partitioned  iff  from  the  farm^ 
to  be  entirely  eelf-tuetaining  and  bear  the  three- 
row  wheat  etery  year ;  while  the  remaining 
one  hundred  and  dgbty  acres  is  managed  ae  tf  it 
were  a  complete  farm  m  f7«e;/*'-two-fifths  of  it  under 
wheat,  and  the  rest  green  and  other  crops,  as  at  present. 
We  shall  thus  have  an  auxiliary.  120-acre  wheat-farm, 
as  it  were,  not  only  yielding  its  harvest  every  year  with- 
out manure,  but  producing  a  large  amount  of  straw  to 
manure  and  enrich  what  may  be  called  the  180-Bcre 
Ikrm.  And  either  the  same  fields  may  he  permanently 
k^t  under  the  three-row  culture,  or  every  year  a  cer» 
tam  portion  may  he  given  up  to  the  general  cropping, 
and  an  equal  breadth  taken  from  the  180  acref ;  so  as 
to  travel  gradually  round  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
300  acres  with  the  new  system.  The  proposal  is,  that 
on  this  120  acres,  independent  of  any  green-cropping, 
fidlowing,  or  sheep-feeding,  we  are  to  get  an  annual  re- 
turn of  £1,140,  by  an  outlay  of  £720— that  is,  we 
realise  a  clear  profit  or  income  of  j^420  a  year  when 
wheat  is  at  only  40s.  per  qr.,  the  gain  rising  to  j^660 
when  the  price  jumps  up  to  508.  Tide  would  be  a  good 
interest  for  capital,  at  any  rate,  if  not  exactly  equal  to 
the  famous  druggists'  per-centage  of  **  elevenpence- 
halfpenny  in  the  shilling." 

We  are  supposing,  of  course,  that  the  cost  and  resulU 
will  be  similar  to  those  of  Lois-Weedon  itself,  with  the 
necessary  allowance  made  for  the  lower  value  of  our 
straw.  If  it  be  found  that  we  can  thus  raise  our  wheat 
crop  year  after  year  without  manure,  we  shall  certainly 
be  drawing  large  quantities  of  manure  (in  the  shape  of 
straw)  ^om  the  130  acres,  with  which  to  fructify  the 
180  acres.  And  how  extraordinarily  must  this  great 
bulk  of  straw  add  to  the  productive  power  of  the  180- 
acre  farm,  to  which  it  is  every  year  carried !  Thus,  by 
adopting  this  system,  we  are  not  only  to  gain  largely  in 
pecuniary  profit  from  two-fifths' of  our  land,  but  at  the 
same  time  produoe  more  corn,  meat,  vegetables,  etc., 
from  the  other  three-fifths :  we  shall  raise  the  value  of 
the  thus  more  proAtable  farm,  and  create  additional  de- 
mand, and  consequently  better  wagea,  for  labour 
required  in  the  treatment  and  manipulation  of  our  extra 
crops  and  more  numerous  live  stock. 

There  is  something  marvellous  in  increasing  the  total 
fertility  of  an  estate  by  means  qf  a  wheat  crop  acquired 
mainly  from  the  atmosphere  !  For  that  it  is  so  at 
liois-Weedonj  let  no  one  doubt*    Mechanical  tillage. 


without  an  ounce  of  minvial  dressingi  there  maintains 
the  productiveness  of  the  wheat-fields,  with  so  slight  a 
diminution  of  the  fertile  constituents  of  the  soil  itself 
as  not  to  be  perceptible  (we  might  almost  think)  in  fifty 
TOara  or  a  century ;  the  land  at  present  positively  getting 
better,  instead  of  gradually  worse.  It  is  a  fact  that  Mr. 
Smith's  twelfth  year's  crop  is  the  heaviest  and  best  be 
has  had  ;  and  (let  it  never  be  forgotten)  not  only  with- 
out manure,  but  without  his  bringing  up  or  making  use 
of  an  atom  of  fresh  subsoil,  only  half  the  previously- 
attained  depth  of  digging  having  been  practised  during 
the  last  three  years. 

'*  Well,  but  remember,  Mr.  Smith's  results  are  ob- 
tained by  exceedingly  deep  culture  with  the  spade." 
Yes,  on  the  siiff-day  piece ;  but  on  the  light  four-acre 
field,  he  only  goea  twelve  or  thirteen  inches  down  with 
his  forking ;  and  it  is  possible  to  mateh  this  depth  with 
horse -labour.  His  average  yield  on  this  gravelly  land 
is  thirty-four  bushels,  because,  though  unsuitable  for 
wheat,  it  was  dressed  some  yeara  ago  with  the  substance 
most  required—that  is,  it  received  an  application  of 
clay,  the  charge  for  which  is  spread  over  a  number  of 
yean.  If  we  cannot  get  the  expected  amount  of  pro- 
duce, owing  to  horse-tUlage  proving  of  inferior  efficacy 
to  that  of  the  spade  or  f»rk,  we  may  yet  obtain,  pos- 
sibly, as  large  a  surplus  or  profit ,  because  of  the  lower 
cost  of  the  horse-power,  compared  with  manual  opera- 
tions ;  and*'  prefit'  is  what  we  want.  But  we  need  not  sup- 
pose that  our  production  of  corn  for  the  community  would 
fall  short,  by  our  thus  reaping  less  yield  per  acre  on  the 
Lois-Weedon  than  on  the  common  plan ;  because  the 
former  bean  wheat  every  year,  and  the  latter  only  twice 
in  five  yean.  Under  the  ordinary  management,  say, 
that  each  acre  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  yielda 
even  the  heavy  crop  of  five  quartan,  that  is  ten  quartera 
of  wheat  in  five  yean,  then  a  yearly  produoe  of  only 
two  quarten  from  the  new  system  will  equal  this  amount 
in  the  same  period.  But  we  must  grow  more  than 
this,  in  order  to  have  a  produce  equivalent  in  valtte, 
not  only  to  the  wheat,  but  also  to  the  crops  of  the  other 
three  yean  in  the  course.  What  crops,  then,  do  one 
hundred  and  twenty  acres  usually  bear  every  year,  with 
a  rotation  admitting  two-fifths  to  be  in  wheat  t  The 
quantities  may  be  taken  at  forty-eight  acres  wheat, 
twelve  acres  oata,  sixteen  acres  peas  and  beans,  eight 
acres  barley  or  potatoes,  twelve  acres  clover,  and  twenty- 
four  acres  roota,  &c.  What  is  the  worth  of  all  this 
cropping ;  and  had  all  been  wheat,  what  yield  per  acre 
would  iMve  made  a  total  produce  of  equal  value  ?  Now, 
without  entoi  ing  into  minute  figures,  let  us  compare  the 
corn  crops  at  present  prices,  and  reckon  the  clover,  roota, 
&c.,  as  worth,  say  £7  an  acre ;  the  value  of  the  crops 
on  itkt  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  will  be  at  the  ut« 
most  about  ;^  1,200  or  ;^10  per  acre,  and  this  is  equal 
to  the  value  of  four  quarten  of  wheat  per  acre  on  the 
whole  area.  So  that,  as  far  as  mere  worth  of  produce  is 
concerned,  every  acre  of  the  new  system  ought  to  yield 
at  most  some  four  quartan  annually,  in  order  that  the 
national  markets  may  not  suffer.  But  of  course,  the 
principal  consideration  for  the  farmer  is,  will  the  ex- 
pense of  cultivation  under  the  proposed  system  amount 
to  less  than  that  of  the  present  fallowirg,  feeding,  ma- 
nuring, &c. ,  and  so  leave  a  wider  margin  of  profit  ? 
With  Mr.  Smith's  expenditure,  the  yearly  profit  from 
Uiis  yield  would  be  (as  we  have  already  said)  about  £3 
per  acre,  when  wheat  ia  at  the  low  figure  of  only  40s. 
The  cost  of  our  own  operations  by  horse  labour  will  ap- 
pear in  due  course. 

We  have  supposed  that  on  a  three-hundred-acre  arable 
farm,  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  are  set  apart  for  the 
growth  of  wheat  year  after  year  on  the  triple -row  and 
fallow-interval  method ;  the  remainder  of  the  farm  (to 
make  our  calovlation  easy)  being  managed  as  if  it  wer9 
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aMfNurttttaadooiiqpktooMqpAtioa.    T»  reap  a  piod«M 
eqiii?al«it  to  that  of  the  oropa,  wfakh  woald  othonriao 


bo  growDf  wo  BiMt  obtdo  at  Moat  foor  qoartaro  per 
aoro{  and  the  proAt,  if  ow  ezpeaeea  oqoal  thoao  of  Mr. 
Siolth,  will  be  j^  per  acre  when  wheat  la  onlj  40a.  a 
qoarter.  Thu  much  we  edooed  in  omr  laat  paper. 
Land,  iiieh  aa  wo  apeak  of,  aometlinea  yielda  five  qoar- 
ten  an  aore,  and  haa  been  known  to  carry  ux  qoartcn 
aa  a  romarkably  heaTj  crop }  hot  moeh  leaa  than  theea 
qiantitioa  on  an  oTorago.  We  have  bo  donbt,  thoro- 
nro,  that  Mr.  Smith  ooold  get  his  arerago  prodooe  of 
four-tnd-a-half  qaartera  by  bia  systom  of  aMOoal  dig- 
ging ;  our  proposed  yield  of  fonr  qaartera  tbua  allow- 
nig  a  differenoe  of  four  boihels  for  the  inferiority  of 
hoiae-tillage  to  that  of  the  digghig-fork.  We  are  not 
at  all  awe  that  a  iOTereign  expended  inaobaoiling  and 
aoariffing  by  (hone  labonr  woald  not  exert  aa  great  an 
effMSt  npon  the  crop  aa  if  spent  in  manaal  digging,  &c ; 
aa  we  auiy  perhaps  findf  the  greater  nmnber  of  pnlTeris- 
inga  and  atirrings  in  the  former  caae  of  eqnal  effioacy 
with  the  less  frequent  hot  deeper  and  oMfo  pedact  ac- 
tion of  the  hand-tool.  Bat  say  that  the  aaaM  outlay  in 
horae  labour  tiUago  will  not  bring  ao  large  a  produce  i 
nay,  kt  ua  eten  aasume  that  an  amount  of  borse-tiUago 
ooating  aa  much  aa  Mr.  Soiith's  nmnual  digging  is  inauf- 
ftcisnt  to  produce  the  four  quartaia  we  desire;  then  we 
may  modmnate  and  loduoe  the  proposal  to  grow  OMumre 
aa  well  as  com  <  and  pay  back  the  atraw,  instead  of  con- 
nming  it,  for  the  advantage  of  the  hundred  and  eighty 
•orea*  Let  the  system  be  simply  «  seff^wmimtmming." 
Sfery  acre  of  an  arable  occupation  ia  entitled  to 
ita  share  of  the  manure  mode  at  the  foramfeead}  andcaU 
thia  quantity,  on  an  aforago,  16  loadaetcry  fourth  year— 
oquiValentto41ood8yeariy.  The  wheat  land  amy  not 
lay  claim  to  ao  much  aa  a  full  aTcrage  aharo  of  the  am- 
Bure  ooniiaHng  of  ita  own  decomposiog  atraw,  but  in- 
torudngled,  aa  it  ia,  with  enriching  roota  and  oUoake, 
com  and  hay  doroured  by  the  cattle,  and  axpeuaiTely 
manufaetured  into  its  preeeait  applicable  condition ;  but 
oartainly  it  may  reaeire  manun  of  eftm/  ootee  to  the 
wtmw  U  hmt/Mmuk9d,  and  atiU  be  '<  snlf  sustainiug  " 
Oifing  up,  thsn,  the  idea  of  replenishing  tfao  other  por- 
tiooa  of  the  form  (withaut  cost)  by  our  now  wheat- 
giwwhig,  the  IMaermare  siatply  to  take  care  of  them- 
oelvea,  oeneuaAig  their  own  atraw  (or  atraw's  worth) 
«a  mamma,  and  yieUtag  hi  return  for  our  tilli«o  4  quar- 
tora  per  acre  annually.  The  prodnoe  of  atraw  wiU  he 
li  or  8  tone  per  acre,  which  wu  may  Tahm  to  the  form- 
yuffdatlOa.ut«il  and  home  them  wiU  be  16a.  or  Ma. 
«B  acre  to  be  ammaUy  spent  in  manure.  Thestrawmay 
go  of  ooorae  to  the  180  acrea  which  are  under  general 
ouiture,  but  muet  be  paid  for  out  of  that  portion  of  the 
buajnets  Now,  what  amount  of  produce  may  bo  ex- 
pooted  to  ariae  Irom  thia  aum  applfod  hi  wtificial  ma- 
nure ?  We  m^ht  pufohaae  li  or  2  owt.  per  acre  of 
guano,  which  (we  auppoas)  would  sefoly  produce  a  gain 
of  6  to  7  bushela;  Or,  rather,  say  a  dremmg  of  %  owt.  of 
nit  and  90  to  30  buriida  of  aoot,  which  would  piohably 
gain  much  more.  But  remember  that  our  crop  afcands 
npon  only  half  the  land  ;  and  the  asanure  aown  ahu^ 
tiN  triple-row  stripea,  and  nnaaing  the  foUow  intervals, 
would  opeiute  like  an  almoat  double  doae,  giving  us 
iiy  an  faicraaae  of  1  or  li  quartera  beyond  what  tillage 
ulono  would  pradnoa. 

It  comes,  then,  to  ^^ :  that  if  we  cannot  get  4  quar- 
ters an  acre  perpetually  by  tillage  only,  we  can  very 
Uidy  do  so  by  expending  i\  per  acre  in  manure ;  and 
being  content  with  £2,  instead  of  £3,  as  oar  clear  pro- 
flt  whon  wfaeatisat408.  Honoetbeve4s  a  good  prospect 
fbr  our  ItM  acres  of  Lols-Weedon  wbesit,  few  farmers 
dearfaig  jf800  a-year  off  a  four->hnndred-acre  form 
with  sudi  tow  pilMs  In  the  com  market ;  and,  at  nil 
tiie  triifl  ii  worth  mridng.    Bertdes,  judging 


fivm  Mr.  Smith'a  experience,  and  also  £rom  tiie  indiea> 
tiona  of  our  own  ftrat-year's  practice,  we  behave  thit  tibi 
tilling,  oombined  with  the  amnuring,  which  is  afouin- 
ble^  will  raiae  mmrt  than  the  4  quarters  of  uhmt  p«r 
acre  for  many  yeara,  if  not  in  perpetuilj ;  andttotoar 
proit  will  oonaequently  exceed,  histmd  of  foUiag  bdtv 
that  supposed. 

There  ia  another  pomt  in  our  fovour,  eneour^^  m 
to  attempt  Loia-Weedon  huabandry  on  a  largeseds. 
While  the  crape  in  our  district  are  oocaskmsHy  balkj, 
and  meaaure  well  in  the  bam,  the  weight  and  qoslity  of 
the  oom  aro  alwaya  deficient,  the  usual  sample  boi{ 
rod  wheat  of  59  to  Ollba.  per  bwhel.  Now, Mr. 
South  fokU  that  hie  roomy  unconfiufrf  crop,  havisg  • 
stout  atraw,  doea  not  lodge  and  deteriorate  whm  tfo 
July  nine  come  down  i  the  eara  are  ooloesal,  and  tki 
kemda  bold  and  beautifnl,  and  being  healthUy-grooaaaa 
nourished,  hiatoad  of  Inxuiioualy  forced  and  pasipsrci 
the  wheat  eaeapea  pretty  deerly  from  damagiBg 
Might  and  mildew ;  the  lesult  of  aU  beiog  tbst  tk 
higheet  pricea  are  realiaed  in  the  amrkot.  TherewiUbe 
a  oonaiderable  gain,  then,  if  we  can  make  aaj  4fo^ 


quarter  of  our  crop,  when  by  the  < 
ouiture  wo  could  get  only  40a. 

And  the  ay>tem  would  leave  bleasungs  in  its  tnia: 
for  auppoae  a  fieU  weU  cleaned  and  atirrod,  and  wotksi 
10  inchea  deep  for  ear  ak  years,  bearing  ite  aaccimvt 
grain  cropa  without  impoveriahmeni,  and  thantvari 
again  to  root  and  green-crop  growing  on  an  erdiaify 
rotation;  wdoobtedly  the  abundant  prodaedvemn 
would  prove  the  oxhanetieM  beneit  of  repeated  oran^ 
Hay  and  atmoapheriefoitiliainga,  and  the  mangold  mi 
tundpa,  beans,  peea,  and  oata  would  aeiae  with  a  prsi- 
table  avidity  their  apooial  nuneral  nutriments  that  Isi 
hdn  unappropriated  through  ao  many  yours. 

Perhaps  we  ouglit  acamely  to  mention  thesariagif 
seed,  though  (with  3  inatead  of  7  pecka  par  acre)  tte 
would  aflMunt  to  no  km  titan  16  quartara;  or  thegntttf 
expedition  in  harveatii«,  the  orap  being  what  it  callri 
<*  all  com,"  carrymg  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  gnia 
hi  rowa  ao  thfaUy  covering  the  land.  Neither  aeedm 
hint  at  the  oonthiual  opportunity  and  faoiUty  aiwdfld 
for  weediiv,  up  to  the  very  faarveat  day  if  we  ploMS. 
Uowevort  the  more  we  ponder  the  sdmie,  the  man 
nd^iteddoea  it  appear  tor  meetiag  evoiy  exigan^tf 
■       "■  In  wis 


the  wheat  plant.  rnwinter,the  forrew-alioM  Uid  ap  i» 
or  €  inchea  Ugh  ut  every  5  foot,  shelter  the  yoaag  pkah 
from  bitfaig  hlsote,  our  crops  being  freeh  and  hstit^ 
when  the  bfodm  on  all  other  idds  are  purple  and  periik- 
ing.     The  deep*4tirrhi«  and  shakiag  of  the  groandis 


early  spring  stimulates  the  growth  or  bare  msintmisw 
of  vigour  of  the  wheat  in  spUe  of  nipping  frost ;  and  the 
land,  from  the  deep  pulvetizatioD,  arrests  and  retusi 
nmiatnre  for  the  low-burrowing  roota,  fortifying  tliea 
againat  the  urid  north-eaatera.  The  summer  horM- 
hoeing  promotm  the  healthy  growth  of  the  crop,  pu^ 
ing  it  on  in  timea  whan  other  wheaU  are  at  a  fUndrta 
or  turnup  jeQow.  And  the  waving  flag  breiUi^ 
freely  twcnaae  of  the  open-air  intervali^  the  atebs  grtv 


atrong  and  sturdy,  and  ripen  their  grain  for  brmd,  ta- 
ateadof  folUngaa  crowded  stalks  do^to  dwiodlsUmr 
food  for  the  chickena. 

Before  ddaHhic  our  method  of  wheat-growhig  en  He 
Lois-Weedon  prtodple,  but  with  tmetion  Implsmnt, 
hiatend  of  hand  toma,  we  wiah  to  Imprsn  i^  •« 
readers  the  conriderattona  which  led  ua  to  engage  ia  the 
experiment.  Urn  propoaal  to  have  ISO  acreaout  of  319 
arable  aet  apart  fbr  tbia  ouiture  haa  bean  ahowaiahe 
highly /iromMtfi^  in  various  respeeta  \  and  we  sbai  n- 
Bume,  for  the  preeent,  thet  the  conlemplatod  yield  of 
Icur  quartera  per  acre  can  he  nunuaUy  reaped  oa  ear 
good  wheat  aoMb^meana  of  4ha  harae-tiUaie  we  ahsahl 
practise,  and  by  tiie  application  of  16a.  or  80a.  worAif 
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irtUUial  BBtniiro— 4oa  in  exchange  for  the  itraif  carried 
ftwaf .  Thif ,  M  we  nx4,  accordiog  to  Mr.  Smith's  ex- 
perienffe,  will  give  iu  at  leas^  £3  an  acre  clear  profil 
when  Fl^Mt  is  at  40s.  a  quarter,  and  £i  profit  when  the 
jfwe  fises  to  50s. 

lict  ns  piow  inqnirp  whether  the  sche^ne  |s  ''  practica- 
ble/' taking  for  granted  that  it  would  answer.  And, 
first,  are  the  oaltnra)  processes  of  such  a  nature,  and  sp 
timed,  that  a  farmer's  ordinary  force  of  teams  fnd 
lahoorers  conld  accomplish  thepi  at  the  proper  seasons, 
and  do  so  without  iieglecting  the  requirements  of  other 
crops  or  evading  the  general  farm  work  ?  For  of  oonrse  it 
will  he  useless  to  test  with  a  few  acresa  plan  that,  when 
adopted  on  a  larger  scale,  would  set  fast  all  our  horses 
and  men  at  incooTenient  seasons,  and  hinder  ns  from 
properlf  onltifating  the  rest  of  onr  land.  Now,  in 
''  getting-in  **  120  acres  of  wheat  by  oar  common  hus- 
bandry, there  are  say  50  acres  to  be  ploughed,  and  70 
acres  tp  be  pared  or  scarified  and  cleaned  as  well  u 
ploughed ;  and  all  to  be  well  harrowed  (some  rolled)  and 
drilled.  These  operations  occupy  fourteen  horses  (the 
force  kept  on  the  farm),  ssy  twelTC  dayi  in  doing  the  60 
acres,  and  thirty  days  ii^  doing  the  70  acres ;  that  is.  the 
whole  preparation  and  wheat-seeding,  from  first  to  last, 
takes  up  forty-two  plear  days.  But  potatoes  and  mangolds 
ha?ing  to  be  hexfCdted,  turnips  stored,  Tetches  got  in, 
stnbble  c^ed,  sold  produce  deli?ered,  &c.,a  much  larger 
period  elapses  in  reaUty  between  the  commencement  and 
the  completion  of  wheat-sowiog.    However,  if  we  can 

£t-in  120  acres  of  Lois-Wecdon  wheat  by  forty-two 
ys'  work  of  fourteen  horses,  our  wheat-sowing  will 
take  no  longer  than  at  present ;  and  we  shall  not  be  en- 
croaching on  other  indispensable  laboucs  of  the  farm. 
Well,  our  present  (second)  crop  of  10  acres  was  got-ln 
the  first  week  of  October.  The  horse-labour  for  clear- 
ing the  stubble  and  scarifying  the  intervals  ready  for  the 
iee4  was  equivalent  to  ten  Worses  for  one  day,  and  that 
of  harrowing,  rolling,  drilling,  and  afterwards  grubbing 
and  cleaning  the  old  stubble  spaces,  equalled  thirty 
horses  for  a  day.  This  amounts  to  forty  days'  work :  sa 
that  fourteen  horses  would  have  accomplished  all  in  less 
than  three  days :  whence  we  find  that  120  acres  would 
occupy  them  about  thirty -four  days.  Here  we  have 
eight  days  in  hand — or,  in  other  words,  have  sown  onr 
wheat  crop  in  one-fifth  less  time  than  is  necessary  under 
the  common  system.  And  *' early  sowing"  b^ng  in- 
dispensable to  success,  we  should  begin  in  September ; 
80  that  there  is  no  fear  of  want  of  time  for  putting  in  all 
the  wheat  on  a  form  in  this  way. 

Were  we  to  farm  on  the  Lois-Weedon  principle, 
liaving  two-fifths  of  our  land  in  three-row  wheat,  we 
should  have  the  remaining  three-fifths  under  suitable 
spreen-crops  and  spring  com ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  avoid- 
ing calculations  as  to  the  apportionment  of  labour  at  dlf- 
lerent  seasons  among  the  crops  in  such  a  new  order  of 
•accession  or  rotation,  we  suppose  the  three-fifths  to  be 
nuunaged  precisely  as  though  it  were  a  farm  to  itself  un- 
der ue  present  husbandry.  These  180  acres  would 
have  two-fifths --that  is,  72  acres — wheat,  ploughed  for, 
&c.,  as  at  present,  requiring  eighteen  or  twenty  days' 
work  of  the  fourteen  horses.  Our  total  seed-time  will 
be  altogether  ten  or  twelve  days  longer  than  before ; 
againat  which  we  must  remember  that  there  will  be  leu 
of  other  work  than  formerly,  owing  to  the  diminished 
area  of  the  other  varieties  of  cropping. 

Paring  the  latter  part  of  Ootober,  November,  and 
December — beginning  directly  the  young  wheat  is  weU 
«p,  and  taking  advantage  of  periods  of  dry  weather— the 
deep«working  of  the  faUow  intervals  must  be  done.  We 
find  that  one  set  of  five  horses  effects  this  on  10  acrea 
in  the  coarse  of  two  days ;  consequently  two  sets,  or 
ten  horses  oat  of  our  foarteen,  would  finish  the  120  acres 
in  twelve  days.    The  prinoipel  tillege  operation  on  the 


other  portions  of  the  fiirm  t|i»t  if  onld  be  t  little  djslayed 
in  consequence  is  only  the  pbuahiog  of  72  acres  of  stub- 
ble for  poise  cropping  or  for  faUow. 

As  we  shall  see  when  we  come  to  describe  onr  procesf , 
only  half  of  each  interval  is  subsided  ihe  first  time ;  and 
in  January  and  February,  or  directly  suitable  weather 
folloirs  the  snow  and  frost,  the  same  amount  of  horse- 
labonr  is  required  to  complete  the  deep  tiUsge  which  we 
adopt  in  place  of  digging.  This  latter  twelve  days'  wor^ 
for  two-thirds  of  our  horses  come  just  at  the  time  whep 
spring  corn  has  to  be  sown ;  but  bear  in  mind  that  ife 
ha? e  14  horaeS|  the  full  ^owance  for  300  acres  ^able, 
while  (owing  to  the  permanent  setting  epart  of  two-fifths 
of  the  farm  for  liois  Weedon  wheat)  the  breadth  of 
spring  cropping  is  only  that  proper  to  a  180-acre  farm 
— that  is,  threis-fifchs  of  the  eytent  which  wouM  he 
grown  were  the  whole  300  acres  in  rotation,  instead  of 
90  acres  of  besns  and  peas,  oats,  and  barley  or  potatoef , 
there  will  be  only  64  acres ;  and  the  time  S|ive4  by 
havij^p  36  acres  less  to  get  in,  will  go  far  towards  spar^ 
the  teems  for  the  second  snbsoU^w  of  onr  wheat. 

Tolerably  dry  wepither  being  e  necessary  prcUminaqr 
to  each  of  these  operations,  not  oply  for  the  pnrposa  of 
effectively  brea|Unig-ap  the  snbeoil,  but  also  to  avoid 
*'  mauling"  the  wheat-rows  and  paddling  the  surfaoe 
with  the  horses'  feet ;  it  msy  be  objected  that  the  wea* 
ther  will  prednde  oar  deep  tillage,  except  in  a  re- 
markably dry  season.  We  have  bad  only  two  wintery' 
eiperienoe ;  the  present  one  nnprecedentod  fyr  absence 
of  downfall  and  scantiness  of  water  in  ponds,  wells, 
•ad  drafns*  But  in  November,  ^856,  our  first  opera- 
tion wjBs  stopped  by  rain  and  tjbien  snow,  aft^  half-a- 
day's  work;  in  December  it  wes  completed,  though  need- 
lessly done  when  the  ground  wss  too  wet.  The  se- 
cond operation  was  performed  in  February,  an^  this  noto 
was  made  at  the  time—''  Several  fine  days  before,  on 
which  the  work  might  have  been  done ;  and  if  postponed, 
there  were  still  several  more  fine  days  which  would  hav^ 
given  an  opportunity."  This  Isst  winter  the  first  ope- 
ratfon  was  weU  done  in  December  after  profonged  dry 
weather,  and  the  second  was  done  in  February  after 
many  days  in  which  the  soil  would  have  broken  up  equally 
well,  and  succeeded  by  plenty  of  bright  open  weather. 
Sappoeing  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  to  follow  the  wheat- 
seeding  aSid  snow-blasts  to  occur,  with  other  weather 
unsuitable  to  the  dr  jing  of  the  ground,  there  would  ne- 
cessarily be  a  delay  in  accomplishing  the  tilllge ;  but  ae 
it  is  during  a  frost  that  the  exposure  i  f  the  subsoil  is 
most  desirable,  we  can  very  well  wait  until  gny  '*  greet 
wets"  ace  over.  We  shall  have  the  range  of  |it  leimt 
two-imd-a-half  months  in  which  to  get  oar  first  tWiSivje 
d«ys'  workf  thongh  on  an  average  half  the  number  of 
dayf  in  these  months  are  more  or  less  **  rainy ;"  and 
our  seoond  twelve  days'  work  mutt  be  caught  daring  Ja- 
nuary and  Febroary  when  the  weather  is  not  at  ell  jnore 
propitious. 

Rolling  the  wheat  in  March  will  take  up  very  little  of 
the  horse-power  of  the  farm.  Scarifying  the  follow  in- 
tervals in  April  or  May  occupies  three  horses  for  two 
days  in  doing  our  10  acres,  so  that  two  sets  of  three 
Mch  woold  finish  120  acres  in  twelve  days,  or  twelve 
horses  (working  four  implements)  in  six  days.  This  will 
not  much  interfere  with  the  folbwing  and  other  business 
going  on  upon  ihe  180  acres. 

Horse-hoeUig  the  intervals  in  May,  again  in  June,  or 
wheikBver  required,  will  be  a  short  matter ;  for  one  hone 
finishes  our  10  acree  within  one  and  three-quarter  days, 
oonsequently  four  horses  would  hoe  120  $cr9B  in  about 
Awe  days. 

Hand-hoeing  and  weeding  the  wheat  etrip^  may  he 
reckoned  upon  as  demanding  about  the  same  labour  u 
a  similar  number  of  acres  on  the  common  system,  the 
vidtf  spaoos  for  oaring  the  annual  weeds,  though  thsM 
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if  1ms  ground  to  be  gone  orer.    EBplo7iogaborie*lioe 
would  of  oonrie  diminish  both  labour,  snd  expense. 

In  joking  the  horses  so  as  not  to  trample  the  wheat, 
in  adjasting  the  sctrifier  so  as  to  avoid  casting  clods 
npon  the  plants  on  each  side,  in  arranging  the  reaping  of 
sach  narrow  strips  of  awkwardlj- standing  com,  there 
are  little  exercises  of  jadgment  called  for ;  but  oar  own 
experience  provea  that  the  whole  management  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  is  »o  simple  that  any  good  labourer  en- 
gaged thronghont  one  year  may  understand  and  properly 
execute  the  operations  of  the  next. 

For  carrying  off  heaps  of  rubbish  that  may  be  raked 
or  picked,  and  also  for  leading  on  manurial  top  dress- 
ings, &c.,  a  "  quarter  cart"  u  necessary — that  is,  a  cart 
with  shafts  fixed  in  front  of  one  wheel,  so  that  the  horse 
**  quarters,"  walking  in  the  same  track  as  the  wheel,  thus 
making  a  road  of  the  *'  interrals"  only.  And  for  rolling 
the  wheat  rows  or  fallow  intervals,  as  the  case  may  be, 
it  is  requisite  to  have  a  roller  made  in  two  short  pieces, 
arranged  on  one  axle,  but  with  a  distance  between  them, 
the  shafts  being  remorable,  in  order  that  the  horses  (in 
length)  may  walk  either  in  the  middle  or  l>efore  one  of 
the  rollers,  as  required  Only  these  two  new  implements 
need  be  constructed  for  our  Lois- Weedon  wheat-growing, 
tiie  ordinary  plough,  subsoiler,  scarifier,  horse-hoe, 
ridge-harrow,  and  drill  answering  every  other  purpose. 

Still  further,  as  to  the  practicability  of  growing  120 
acres  of  wheat,  on  the  stripe  system,  upon  a  farm  hav- 
ing 300  acres  arable,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  pro- 
posed mode  of  culture  effectually  provides  for  the 
eradication  of  conch  and  other  creeping  or  perennial 
roots.  Bunches  of  couch,  docks,  thistles,  etc.,  may  be 
dug  out  of  the  stubble  after  harvest,  or  from  the  rows 
of  the  growing  crop ;  and  the  fallow  intervsls  (em- 
bracing just  half  of  the  land)  are  stirred,  pulverised,  and 
the  root-weeds  picked  off.  But  should  the  surface  be- 
come thoroughly  infested,  in  spite  of  all,  the  foulness 
may  be  extirpated  after  harvest,  by  paring  and  scarify- 
ing the  whole  breadth  of  the  land,  and  harrowing 
lengthwise  and  crosswise  too ;  obliteratiog  the  stubble- 
TOWS,  it  is  true,  and  so  taking  away  the  guide-marks  for 
the  next  drilling,  but  not  preventing  us  (as  we  shall 
see)  from  hitting  the  right  intervals,  with  our  method  of 
gauging  the  drill-row  distances.  But,  seeing  that  each 
portion  of  the  ground  is  summer  or  bare-fallowed  every 
other  year,  no  apprehension  need  arise  of  overmastery 
by  ill  weedis. 

One  minor  diflSculty  we  have  not  yet  removed — 
headlands  at  both  ends  of  a  field  are  indispensable,  for 
the  horses  and  implements  to  turn  on,  in  the  winter, 
spring,  and  summer  tiUsge ;  and  no  vegetable  f eems  to 
covet  the  frequent  rough  usage  of  such  a  situation.  Are 
we  to  try  far  a  few  stray  ears  of  wheat,  or  plant  pota- 
toes with  a  coating  of  manure  1  leave  the  headlands  to 
themselves,  with  the  exception  of  cutting  np  weeds  ?  or 
lay  them  down  to  permanent  seeds  ? 

So  far,  our  papers  on  this  subject  have  shown,  we 
think,  that  growing  the  120  acres  of  Lois- Weedon 
wheat  by  our  system,  on  a  sniuble  soil,  is  perfectly 
practicable;  while  the  results,  if  at  all  in  accordance 
with  those  of  Mr.  Smith,  will  be  highly  profitable  and 
satisfactory. 

In  reply  to  a  letter  propounding  our  plan  of  horse- 
power tillage,  Mr.  Smith  advised  us  to  '*  say  nothing 
about  it  till  you  have  had  tw(»  years'  experience."  Thu 
sound  caution  we  are  not  following  exactly  ;  but,  at  any 
rate,  we  have  bad  two  years'  experience  of  our  method 
of  deep-working  the  intervals  by  common  Imple- 
ments, which  was  the  chief  practical  diflSculty  to  be 
overcome.  And  we  say  that  our  three-feet  intervals  of 
tough  soil  have  been  broken  up  and  crumbled,  and 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  to  a  depth  of  9  or  10  inches, 
And  that  this  desired  end  has  been  attained  without 


plongfamg  np  or  otherwiit  damaging  the  wheat. 
Cleaning  the  »tubble,  and  preparing  the  intervals  for 
'the  seed,  we  have  found  to  be  shnple  and  eaay ;  and 
sowing  the  rows  at  the  right  distances  apart  has  been 
twice  done  readily  and  correctly  by  a  common  drffl. 
We  have  also  k^  aoearate  aooounU  of  all  the  laboar 
bestowed,  in  each  procesa,  on  our  10  acres ;  and,  hiviag 
already  performed  the  heaviest  operations  twice,  can 
safely  state  what  is  the  total  cost  of  cultivation.  Now, 
every  item  shall  be  adduced  before  we  doae  this  series 
of  articles;  but  just  at  present  we  are  insisting  npon  the 
feasibility  and  applicability  of  the  system,  and  are 
anxious  to  exhibit  its  promising  character :  so  we  will 
only  premise  here  that  manual  labour  has  been  charged 
precisely  what  was  paid  for  it,  while  half-a-crown  per 
day  is  put  down  as  the  expense  of  a  horae— certainly 
not  too  little,  amounting  as  it  does  to  £39  a  year. 

The  whole  cost  of  the  crop  of  1857  wss  £5  18s.  4d. 
per  acre—including  £2  for  rent ;  6s.  for  tithe ;  9s.  lOd. 
for  rates,  taxea,  and  5  per  cent,  interest  on  the  outlay ; 
and  £Z  2s.  fid.  as  the  expense  of  cultivation,  in  labour, 
seed,  etc  In  future  years,  various  savings  will  be 
effected  in  the  time  spent  in  some  of  the  operations ;  so 
that  the  total  expenditure  will  never  reach  £6  per  acre. 
What  amount  of  produce  is  needed  in  order  to  repay 
this  outlay  ?  Three  qrs.  at  40s.,  or  3]  qrs.  at  dOs. ;  the 
value  of  the  straw— lay  jffl— to  be  given  back  in  arti- 
ficial manure.  And  all  the  yield  we  get  in  exoeas  of  this 
quantity  will  be  our  clear  profit.  Four  qrs.  annually, 
we  have  ssid  in  a  previous  paper,  fully  equal  in  market- 
value  the  acreage  produce  of  the  other  portions  of  the 
farm,  and  at  408.  wonld  give  us,  it  seems,  a  profit  of 
£2  an  acre.  *What  was  our  actual  yield  of  1857,  we  do 
not  wish  to  state  until  the  second  (or  comia$()  harvest 
has  been  thrashed ;  but  it  gave  us  a  tttUfaetory  profit, 
and  enabled  us  to  declare  that  if,  after  the  amrte  of 
manaffemetU  (he  field  %e<u  previoutljf  under,  so  mmeh 
could  be  grown  by  means  of  Ullage  only,  we  are  aatisfied 
that  the  produce  in  ensuing  years  might  be  raised  to 
-more  than  4  qrs.  by  the  tillage  and  the  sovereign's- 
worth  of  manure. 

What  is  the  history  of  the  field  ?  It  is  a  strong  alln- 
vial  loam,  not  particularly  rich,  but  low-lying,  flat,  and 
wet ;  the  underdrainage  being  effected  in  a  shallow  and 
half-hearted  manner,  by  means  of  several  very  old  and  a 
few  new  thorn  drains.  The  rotatioa  has  been  as  fol- 
lows :  In  1850,  red  round  turnips  (fallowed  and  ma- 
nured for,  and  fed  oflf) ;  1851,  oaU ;  1852,  clover  (mown, 
and  then  grased) ;  1853,  wheat ;  1 854,  beans  (manured) ; 
1855.  wheat  (a  heavy  crop).  It  was  now  time  to  fallow 
again,  but  was  sown  with  barley  instead,  producing  a 
moderately  light  crop  on  one-half  of  the  field,  though 
heavier  on  the  other.  This  barley  stubble  we  bad  to 
commence  operations  upon,  so  late  in  the  autumn  that 
no  time  was  possible  for  cleaning  that  half  of  the  land 
which  was  foul  with  couch ;  and  the  ground  ploughed 
up  stiff,  and  would  not  be  reduced  into  reasonable  tilth. 
Making  haste  t)  overtake  the  season  that  had  slipped 
by  (for  this  was  at  the  end  of  October ;  whereas  the 
Lois- Weedon  law  is,  ''sow  in  September"),  we  drilled  the 
seed  among  large  clodf,  the  grains  being  finally  covered 
with  not  more  than  an  indi  of  *'  mould."  Oa  the  beet 
of  the  land,  after  the  meat  enriching  *'  preparation  " 
crop  in  a  **  courie,"  wheat  badly  got-in  forebodes  a 
faminous  product ;  but  following  barley  (after  which 
crop  the  morts  precious  cereal  is  considered  a  lost  crop), 
nobody  looked  for  a  yield  at  all,  though  certainly  the 
field  was  ploughed  an  inch  deeper  than  usual.  Through* 
out  the  summer  the  scanty  crop  struggled  andismayed 
sgainstthe  couch  matting  one  side  of  the  field,  and  with 
infesting  wild  buttercups  and  shsrp  thistles  that  sprang 
up  everywhere  after  the  hoers  with  a  hydra*Uke  perti* 
nacity  of  growth.    Yet,  in  spite  of  all  ill  circamstaDoe 
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and  miflchaDoe,  the  deep  caltare  and  pnlTerisation  of 
^  intervals,  combined  with  the  tree  plaj  of  the  winds 
and  snnbeams  to  iiiTigorate  and  swell  the  harvest  ears, 
ao  that  a  small  lick  yielded,  at  thrasbiofif,  an  anpsrnU 
leled  measure  of  grain  in  proportion  to  the  straw.  The 
yield,  though  not  large,  was  sufficient  to  give  a  good  pro- 
fit per  acre  when  sold  ut  50j.  a  quarter.  Now,  if  a  crop 
fo  put  in  on  such  ground,  upon  a  barley  stubble — the 
barley  itself  grown  after  wheat,  without  manure — paid 
its  expenses  well,  Is  there  not  a  better  chance  for  the 
crop  now  coming  up,  sown  as  it  was  in  a  well-puWer- 
ized  moist  seed-bed  that  had  been  bare-fallowed  winter 
and  summer  ?  At  any  rate,  the  thickly-tillered  plant 
looks  splendidly  at  present,  and  will  doubtless  spindle 
into  waving  luxuriance  under  the  feeding  influence  of 
the  hoe.  Here  we  have  wheat  after  wheat,  after  barley, 
after  wheat,  following  beans,  manured:  a  long  while 
back  to  the  last  manuring ;  yet  the  third  white-straw 
crop  was  profitable,  and  the  rows  of  a  fourth  shine  green 
and  hopeful,  with  brown  stripes  of  fertility  mouldering 
their  clods  between. 

Actual  experience  of  only  one  year's  crop,  added  to 
the  bright  prospect  for  another,  may  not  warrant  our 
advocacy  of  a  revolution  in  wheat-growing  such  ss  our 
system  would  prove  if  largely  carried  out.  We  do  not 
venture  to  recommend  any  farmer  to  sow  all,  or  even 
half,  his  next  year's  wheat  on  this  plsn  ;  but  we  do  uree 
all  occupiers  of  suitable  soil,  and  whose  agenta  or  land- 
lords are  not  afraid  of  "exhaustion,"  to  trp  a  few 
aera,  and,  our  word  for  it,  they  will  soon  be  willing  to 
stretch  the  rows  a  little  further.  We  are  in  a  position 
to  say  **  the  culture  is  cheap  and  easy,  for  we  have  per- 
formed it  two  successive  years ;  there  will  be  no  loss 
with  the  first  crop,  at  any  rate,  so  yon  need  not  be  fear- 
fnl ;  and  the  reward  in  many  ways  is  so  promising,  that 
the  experiment  is  well  worth  your  trouble,  contrivance, 
and  risk." 

In  perusing  the  following  detailed  description  of  our 
wheat  husbandry,  let  no  one  suppose  we  are  presuming 
to  stand  between  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  aud  the  readers  of 
his  "Word  in  Season,"  or  that  we  claim  the 
"  originality"  of  cnltirating  grain  on  the  stripe  system 
by  means  of  horse-  power  instead  of  manual  implements. 
Our  method  is  simply  a  modification  of  that  originated 
at  Lois-Weedon,  and  our  directions  conform  to  those 
given  in  Mr.  Smith's  publications.  Jetbro  TuU  worked 
the  Intervals  between  his  wheat-rows  with  the  pbugh 
and  "  hoe-plough  ;"  Mr  Smith  has  progressed  very  far 
toward  accomplishing  hia  more  perfect  tillage  by  horaes 
and  traction  implements ;  and  we  have  simply  contrived 
a  manner  of  common  ploughing  and  suHsoiliog  between 
the  wheat  triplets,  without  either  injuring  the  plants  or 
defeating  the  end  in  view.  And  we  truai  that  when 
the  public  learn  how  easily  the  thing  is  done,  they 
will  DO  longer  hesitate  to  make  trials  in  every  suitable 
locality. 

First,  then,  we  would  say,  believe  in  the  principle : 
rtly  upon  the  fact  that  tilling  the  fallow  intervale  does 
really  nourish  and  augment  Uie  growth  and  produce  of 
the  wheat.  For  if  uncertain  on  thia  point,  you  are  sure 
to  select  a  field  for  trial  in  too  high  a  condition ;  the  re- 
sult being  an  early  over-luxuriance  and  final  failure  of 
the  first  year's  crop.  Liand  in  condition  for  producinsr 
a  heavy  crop  >  of  wheat  on  the  ordinary  plan  (as,  for 
instance,  a  bare  fallow,  a  field  of  roota  highly  manured, 
a  bean  or  pea  stubbie,  or  a  piece  of  seeds  richly  dressed 
with  dung  or  sheep-feeding)  is  too  good  to  begin  upon. 
Rather  choose  an  oat  stubble,  perhaps  a  barley  or  even 
a  wheat  stubble^ depending  upon  the  known  nature  of 
your  soil,  and  its  being  in  or  out  of  '*  heart." 

Also,  make  up  your  mind  to  sow  earlier  than  vou 
would  any  other  wheat,  because  there  are  less  than 
\M  the  oommoQ  nnmber  of  rows  on  an  acre ;  which 


with  the  tame  quantity  of  seed  in  each  row,  makes  a 
very  thin  seeding,  and  of  course  more  than  double  the 
usual  averaae  space  between  plant  and  plant — a  con* 
dition  of  things  likely  to  end  in  mildew  unless  you  sow 
early  to  prevent  it.  And  besides,  the  great  distances 
apart  promote  the  stooHng  or  tillering  of  the  plants,  the 
branching  of  the  root,  and  shooting  up  of  additional 
atems  (which,  indeed,  forms  one  of  the  secrets  of  a  good 
crop),  and  you  will  lose  both  in  quantity  and  quality  of 
corn  unless  time  be  allowed  for  this  process  to  transpire 
before  the  advanced  spring.  So  the  preparation  must 
take  place  very  soon  after  harvest. 

Well,  the  **  shack  "  being  eaten  off  by  sheep  and  pig«, 
and  the  stubble  (if  after  a  straw  crop)  carried  away,  of 
course  you  will  autumn-clean  thoroughly  ;  forking  out 
couch,  if  the  land  be  only  slightly  tainted ;  but,  most 
probably,  skimming,  cross-cultivating,  and  raking  off 
weeds  and  rubbish.  Plough  say  one  inch  deeper  than 
usual,  in  order  to  bring  op  100  tons  of  fresh  loog- 
nndisturbed  subsoil,  to  supply  the  crop  with  mineral 
nutriment  daring  the  first  year.  Level  and  pulverize 
with  the  barrow  and  roll ;  carefully  pick  all  root- weeds  ; 
and  then  comes  the  drilling.  But  mind  one  particular 
point.  *'  Plough  dry  and  sow  wet,"  as  Mr.  Smith  saysi 
that  is,  do  all  your  paring  and  ploughing,  or  ploughing 
followed  by  scuffling,  or  whatever  order  of  cleaning  you 
a  lopt,  when  the  land  is  dry ;  and  wait  for  rain  to  make 
a  moist  aeed-bed,  before  you  harrow  fine  and  drill. 
6etting-in  wheat  well  is  always  a  great  advanUge ;  but 
is  of  far  more  consequence,  one  would  think,  when 
there  is  no  store  of  manure  in  the  soil  to  make  up  for 
defective  tillage,  and  the  preparation  and  treatment  of 
the  earth  itself  is  to  be  the  sole  support  of  the  crop. 
Therefore,  be  nice  about  the  moisture  as  well  as  the  fine 
tilth  of  the  ground  into  which  you  deposit  the  seed ; 
and  take  especial  care  to  cut-in  deeply  enough  with  your 
drill  coulters.  A  remark  as  to  the  desirability  of  having 
s  fine  description  of  seed  ("red")  for  the  sake  of 
a  bright  silica- shielded  straw,  unless  in  a  district  famous 
for  white  wheats  without  mildew),  and  the  caution  of 
well  liming,  brining,  or  dressing  with  arsenic  or  vitriol- 
according  to  your  custom— need  not  be  addressed  to  men 
of  business. 

Now  for  the  sowing.  There  is  to  be  a  stripe  of  three 
rows  at  every  five  feet;  the  " spacea"  between  the  rows 
being  10  inches  each  (instead  of  Mr.  Smith's  "foot"), 
and  the  "interval"  between  the  stripes,  therefore, 
40  inches.  You  want  neither  the  slow  line  and  dibble, 
nor  a  sort  of  parallel -rule  wheel  "marker"  purposely 
constructed;  for  a  good  5  or  6- feet  corn  drill,  either 
with  a  "  steerage,"  or  with  a  "  swing"  coulter-bar  and 
a  good  man  for  **  leader,"  can  accomplish  the  feat. 
Arrange  four  coulters  on  the  drill  thus:  two  at  60 
inches  apart,  and,  within  these,  two  more  at  40  inches 
apart;  making  the  distances  in  this  order,  10  inches, 
40  inchef ,  and  10  inches.  Each  outside  coulter  will 
make  the  middle  row  in  a  stripe  of  three;  and  the 
inner  coultera  will  sow  the  rows  next  the  fallow  interval, 
the  horses  (in  length)  walking  along  this  space  left 
midway  of  the  drill.  When  arrived  at  the  end,  the  drill 
is  to  turn  short,  the  outside  coulter  returniug  iu  its  own 
track  ;  and  the  seed  is  shut  off  from  the  pipe  of  that 
outside  coulter  next  the  unsown  part  of  the  field,  so 
that  the  outside  coulters  act  alternately  as  "  markers" 
and  sowiog-cou\ters.  In  this  way,  the  drill  marks  out 
its  own  work,  without  any  difficulty  after  the  first  course 
—which  the  drill-leader  "draws"  by  simple  eyesight. 
Whatever  swerviogs  or  bends  may  occur,  the  width  of 
the  interval  to  be  cultivated  is  always  invariable. 

The  next  year's  crop  will  have  to  be  sown  along  the 
intervale  between  the  stubble-strios ;  and  the  same  mode 
of  drillini;  will  suffice,  provided  the  stubble  rows  reipoii^ 
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» pvU af  tiM  idi.    Omm^kmt 


Bmnt  htuwamtd  wp  tk*  tUckot  of  Um 
(vUckBWlbekft^OTyihort  bjtk*  i ■■■■■), 
faM<writ«rTikwMiBetrfl'»,Cilwi'a> 


of  two  9^  of  a  "Kt"  of 

■Mflo  OBO  iiJMOfti,  ••  « to  ■!« 

IT  bo  4flw  Ofv  tke  whole 


kar^  wkh  a  ipaea  ketwcca,  oMyba  osffeycd.  Tht 
itabblo  bong  prettj  pkialy  Kca,  ia  a  saftflMia  gaiia- 
JBark  for  the  driUaiea,  wh)  eanaol  gtt  tat  wroag  wfaCB 
the  ftnt  itroke  has  beta,  takes  fai  the  right  place,  aaa  if 
the  land  ia  ia  a  fiae  rtate  aod  dark  with  Bobtarc.  The 
aeed  aiaj  be  hanowad-ia  with  harrows  cofeiing  all  the 
gnmnd.    Shoald  the  stabble  stripes  be  pocaliarly  free 


of  eoaeh,  perhaps  forking  out  the  tafts  mn  sa 
bat  we  mast  be  prepared  for  cWansing  thess  when  foal ; 
and  therefore  hare  cootrired  how  to  pare  or  seariff 
them  withoat  faiterferfag  with  the  drilUDf .  When  the 
drill  has  began  to  work,  foUow  tf  with  the  broadtharcr 
set  oiUy  aboat  23.  faichcs  wida— aot  ia  the  traek  of  the 
drill,  of  eoarse;  bat  braaUag  mp  the  stabble  fines 
between  the  intenrala  jast  sown.  Ws  find  that  this 
operatioa  does  not  di^laee  or  root-^  the  seed ;  and 
aner  it  any  amoiDit  of  harrowing  and  rolling,  length- 
wise and  crosswise,  may  loosen  snd  shake  oat  the 
root-weeds,  withoat  fear  for  the  wheat  in  tolarably  dry 
weather.  Only  this  mast  be  done  before  the  grains 
have  chitted ;  or  at  any  rate,  before  the  gerau  readi  the 
soriaee. 

The  qnaatity  of  seed  per  acre  depends,  like  the  time 
of  sowii^,  apon  wheraaboats  yoa  Csnn  :  being  regnlatad 
by  the  faaltty  of  yoar  toil^  its  altitade  and  aspect,  its 
tendency  as  to  wasds,  its  liability  to  worms  and  slags, 
the  pecalisritica  of  yoar  climate,  the  chsrscter  of  the 
psrncalar  sesaoo  yoo  may  have,  even  the  proximi^  of 
yow  holding  to  harboais  of  birds  and  vermin.  What 
is  early  in  oae  ritnstioa,  may  not  be  so  in  saother ; 
what  u  tliin  seeding  In  one  nsighboorliood,  is  thoaght 
thick  in  another.  As  an  aysmple,  take  oar  own  esse : 
Korember  being  the  great  wheat-sowing  month  with  as, 
onr  present  crop  was  got  in  the  first  week  of  October. 
In  ordinary  hosbandry  we  drill  6  to  10  pecks  per  acre, 
the  former  qnaatity  at  the  beginning  of  the  season, 
when  every  kemd  will  have  a  diance;  gradaally  in- 
creasing this  amount  as  the  period  of  sowing  gets  later : 
at  the  same  time  patting  in  more  on  poor  than  on  rich 
land.  Mr.  Smith  tried  onlv  1  peck,  bat  *'for  safety 
and  the  sake  of  the  sample*' now  oses  2  peeks  sn  acre. 
Car  tfllage  being  less  perfect  tlian  his,  snd  the  plsnts 
lying  open  to  mater  injnry  from  hones'  treading,  &c., 
we  deemed  it  best  to  drill  3  pecks  per  acre.  This  ap- 
pears bat  a  small  qasntity ;  yet  Mr.  Smith's  experience 
with  a  tiddcer  seeding  has  shown  that  the  stdks  sre  too 
many  and  weak  to  bear  op  their  bulky  heads  erect. 
And  consider,  that  as  the  average  diitance  between  oar 
rowi  (taken  over  the  entire  field),  is  20  indies,  we  hsve 
less  tnsn  half  the  number  of  rows  that  common  9  inch 
drilling  gives  us ;  and  thus  our  3  pecks  an  acre  pats  as 
much  seed  in  every  sbgle  row  as  about  7  pecks  does  in 
plsin  drilling.  In  fsct,  we  drill  with  the  same  oog-wheel 
on  the  cup-barrd  for  both  cases. 

When  your  whest  is  well  up,  and  tiie  triple-row 
emerald  atripes  are  beautiful  from  end  to  end,  comes  the 
first  really  Tnllian  operation,  namely,  the  ploughing  along 
the  40  inch  intervals.  With  a  common  plough,  and 
hones  "in  length"  (a  boy  leading  the  fint  hone), 
plough  a  single  ranrow  down  each  interval,  going  say  4 
Inches  deep.  Aiming  to  keep  the  oooltar  6  inches  firom 
the  wheat-row  on  his  left-hsad  side,  the  ploogliman  baa 
no  difleally  in  taUng  his  farrow  within  4  to  7  faMhas  of 


lOfl 

1 1  snd  tha  aptamad  dire  has  jast 
m  to  faU  over,  shsrt  of  tha  wheat  an  the  oppoaita 
I  af   tha  iaIarvaL    Ysit  law  dodb  wiU  be  loMd  to 


ap  tha  hoUoas  af  evary  fanow  with  a  proper 
pcwitratiag  h  or  6  indias,  aaeardiag  to  thp 
af  yanr  team.  We  aaa  Bcntall'a  broad-ahsrcr 
with  tha  side-bamna  ismuisJ,  a  6-inch  share  on  tha 
heel,  and  aahaoil  point  in  front,  thia  goiag  at  laast  6 
withShotaes.  The  total  depth  balow  tb» 
9orl0inchea.  When  tha  sansaintervab 
opttatian  a^in  (that  is,  in  two  yaara  tiate), 
wark  still  dscper,  and  it  vugr  ba  with  a 
itaad  af  siagle  aahsoder.  Tha  hoiaaa, 
a#  canraa,  wn  all  hamssssd  m  length,  walking  upon  tha 
farrow  bottom. 

Lsava  the  fidd  thas  treated  (looking  langthwiaa  lika 
a  whesft  anf^  and  cross-wisa  lika  a  trmhed-ap  fallow, 
rsmliiili^  aaa  of  these  oorragatsd  piatnres  prasaotBg 
two  views  at  different  anglrs),  and  1st  the  froat  and 
MOW,  wind,  rata,  and  drying  mnahine  czart  thair  fotoei 
apon  it.  And  absent  how  large  an  astcot  of  snperfias 
is  cxpossd ;  for  not  only  can  tha  ataMspbere  antar  9 
inches  down  mto  the  sobaoil,  bat  tha  fiaRDw-aliom 
thrown  ap  at  an  aagls,  alaaoat  douhla  tha  ana  of  ear. 
faaain  thejatanala. 


1  Fsbrmsry,  takiag  tha  riianca  ^ 
,  tha  saaaa  tiUags  is  to  be  rapeatad,  only 
an  tha  othsr  side  of  eaeh  interval.  The  plongh  twaa 
back  tha  palvaralent  fomw-dioe  of  tha  farsaar  opera- 
tion, oovoiag  over  tha  kmg-azposad  broksn  subsoil  in 
the  old  farrow,  asd  goiag  4  iachaa  deep  bdov  the  sar- 
Caee  level,  caats  ap  apon  tha  top  a  new  sttea  of  stiff 
aamaUowed  aoil  for  thawasthar  to  act  apon  asbefaia. 
The  horses  ara  obliged  to  wdk  dong  the  old  faiiww, 
treading  down  the  crumbled  subsoil ;  but  (aa  it  hss 
become  ro  friable),  not  iaAiatiag  mooh  daasaga  by 
nomptfadon.  Tha  newly >opanad  Airrow  anat  be  aah- 
soilad  sa  bafsrs,  aai  left  in  this  axpoaed  atata. 

So  tu,  your  tillsge  has  provided  a  sapply  of  more  or 
less  pulverised  earth  9  or  10  hiches  in  depth,  on  both 
ddes  of  every  inlervsl,  and  within  a  few  inches'  reach  af 
the  wheat  rootlets.  And  if  you  eomprehend  Jethro 
Toll's  teaching,  you  will  understand  that  soil  more  or 
less  pulverised  by  atmospheric  action  must  be  npeea- 
sarily  more  or  less  "  fertilised ;"  hence,  your  growing 
plsnts  will  have  doae  at  hand  a  deep  store  of  nntrimcnt 
on  whieh  to  feed  during  the  summer.  The  difference, 
you  percdve,  between  onr  taiethod  «m1  ordinary  sah- 
soQina,  lies  in  the  droamstsnos  that  evary  ooa  of  the 
snbscued  farrows  remsins  open  and  expoaed,  inatead  of 
hfing  immediately  buried  by  a  succeeding  frirrow-slioe. 
And  it  is  not  a  mere  deep  stirring  without  inversion  si 
performed  by  the  tines  of  a  subsoiler  or  eoltivator ; 
neiUier  is  it  a  complete  inverting  of  the  staple  and  sah- 
soU,  aa  in  doabUa-digging  or  trencfa-ploagfaiag,  that 
wa  practise.  But  the  staple  (that  is,  a  4-inch  aliatam 
of  it)  is  inverted,  and  rtaiosad  bf  tks  pUm^k  <#  ikt 
misoU  that  Uet  beneath ;  and  the  subsoil  U  then  torn  to 
pieces,  and  submitted  to  the  disintegration  of  our  ehanga- 
ful  Boglish  weather. 

As  frir  as  yoa  hsve  prooeedad  at  present,  half  tha  land 
is  in  nndistorbed  possession  of  tlis  wheat  rewa ;  and  tha 
dternata  haivas,  or  intervals,  ara  deep-worked  on  bo& 
ddes.  But  as  the  plough  opens  a  foirow  having  only  7 
or  8  inches  of  dear  bottom,  and  tha  subroUer  braaka 
horisoatsUy  only  a  few  indies  fiirther  toward  tha  oeatn 
of  the  intervds,  there  will  still  be  a  ridge  of  uamoved 
ground  along  the  middle  of  the  intervd  aome  14)  indiaa 
in  width.  Therefore,  in  April  or  Mav,  break  no  this, 
and  stir  the  whole  bnadth  of  the  lateavd  with  aay 
•■ild>leinbodkr  or  grubber.    Wauia  Brotall'ai 
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ment,  the  central  sabioiler,  and  two  side-tires,  without  | 
shares  ;  the  width  altogether  being  20  inches.  The  side  , 
wheels  are  set  so  as  to  tra?el  in  between  the  wheat  rows, 
acting  at  the  same  time  partially  as  rollers  to  press  in 
the  wheat.  The  depth  worked  with  three  horses  on  our 
soil  is  5  or  6  Inches,  which  mores  the  entire  breadth  of 
the  interval,  leTelliog  the  high  forrow-sUce  left  by  the 
Pebmary  operation,  and  mingling  and  incorporating  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  ameliorated  snbsoil  with  the 
upper  staple.  And  in  this  way,  tome  of  the  previons 
surface-moald  is  replaced  by  portions  of  subsoil ;  and 
these  kept  upon  the  top,  and  subjected  to  all  the  seari- 
fyings  and  horse-hoeings,  the  rain,  dew,  wind,  and  sun, 
of  a  summer  and  autumnal  fallowing,  add  so  much 
▼Ifgin  soil  to  our  field,  and  deepen  its  prodnetlTC  stra- 
tum. 

By  way  of  further  Erection,  we  scarcely  need  insist 
upon  the  watchful  destruction  of  weeds  that  thlere  the 
nourishment  protlded  for  the  crop,  or  urge  the  frequent 
euttii^  of  the  incrusting  hiterrak  by  the  shaip-knifed 
horse-hoe,  to  promote  the  absorption  of  the  atmospherle 
gifts,  and  pulTcrixe  a  rich  snrfisce-bed  for  the  spreading 
wbeat-roote  to  feed  in.  And  of  course,  ttie  wise 
husbandman  win  time  this  stimulating  operation  accord- 
ing  to  the  obrious  thriting  or  lagging  growth  of  the 
pknts,  «nd  will  narrow  the  width  of  the  implesMiit 
m  tlie  season  adrances  and  the  roots  extend. 

If  possible,  hate  the  intenrals  in  a  state  of  powder, 
say  by  tlie  middle  of  June:  as  you  should  perform 
another  operation  when  the  wheat  is  in  fuU-ear  or  going 
out  of  bloom,  namelyi  eartii-mp  the  wheat  rows  m  you 
would  potatoes,  only  with  care  and  moderation.  This 
may  be  done  with  a  ridge  jor  double-mouldboard  plough, 
te  horse  being  driven  and  guided  by  a  lad  walking 
along  the  next  adjoining  Interral.  Owing  to  exoesslfe 
drauht,  our  lnter?als  last  summer  were  too  rough  and 
cloddy  to  admit  of  this  process  being  done  at  all ;  and 
••  the  seed  had  been  imperfectly  put  Sn  the  ground,  many 
odd  stalks  in  the  outer-rows  were  dadied  down  by  the 
July  storms,  bent  an  inch  or  two  above  ground,  and  laid 
prostrate  across  the  Intenrals.  Gathering  up  these  straws 
made  tedious  work  for  tlie  reapers,  and  the  grain  in  them 
was  also  light  Earthing-up  slightly,  Mr.  Smith  finds, 
will  prevent  thb,  vrithoat  injury  or  retarding  the  ripen- 
ing of  the  com.    fiat  the  stems  are  stronger  than  in  a 


common  crop,  and  though  liable  to  twisting  and  whip- 
ping l>y  the  winds,  are  rarely  found  to  lodge. 

You  will  probably  be  pu  zzled  about  the  best  way  of 
harvesting  :  the  three-row  strips  being  too  narrow  for 
mowing,  and  if  reaped,  the  stnbble  when  afterwards 
mown,  would  be  only  scattered  and  dispersed  by  the 
scythe.  We  paid  our  men  extra  to  reap  with  hooks  or 
sicklea  rather  close  to  the  ground,  and  collect  the  many 
stalks  that  lay  athwart  the  intervals;  and  they  bad  to 
leaye  separate  ^  reaps"  or  handfUls  along  each  stripe  to 
be  afterwards  gathered  into  sheaves. 

The  subjomed  items  of  expenditure  on  our  10-acre 
crop  will  give  an  idea  of  the  cost  of  the  operations  now 
described.  Manual-labour  is  charged  at  the  price  paid 
for  it ;  and  horse-labour  at  half-a-crown  a  day  for  each 
horse.    The  expenses,  divided  by  10,  give/^er  acre  as 

follows: 

a.  D. 

Seaiifyhig,  clesntng,  driDing,  fte. 16  0 

Seed,  8  pecks  (at  568.) 6  8 

Biid-kesping  0  4 

FitH  ploughing  and  sihsoUhig «.       8  8 

Hand-hoeing  wheat*'. '..'.r.i '/.!'. !!!'.'.'.!'.  1  10 

Scarifyiag  intervals .•..«,..•.•.•  1  10 

Hee-wee^g  by  hand... ..,»*... .......  8    4 

Fust horst-hosiog intenrsls  «...  0    9 

8ec«idditte. 0  10 

Reaping  ...•..............•••*•#.•»•  1'    ^ 

Survepng  reaper's  work 0    8 

Carrying,  fte. ,.... 1  11 

Thrathiog  and  dresdog 8    I 

Deliicriog  at  SMTket 1    • 

Total  wofkingezpanses £8    8    6 

To  which,  of  course^  are  add«d  the  rent,  tithe,  rates, 
taxes,  and  interest  on  outlay.  And  this  is  the  cost  of 
growing  an  acre  qf  wheat,  and  at  the  same  Hat/al' 
Unomg  ihai  acre/or  next  year's  crop. 

It  now  reioains  for  us,  in  concluding  this  aeries  of 
papers,  to  urge  the  experiment  upon  all  who  an  desirous 
of  growing  wheat  nt  a  profit,  in  spke  of  low  prices. 
And  should  our  second  harvest  corroborate  tbeassursBoe 
of  the  first,  we  shall  be  able  to  enforce  the  adoption  of 
the  systeaa  oa  the  largest  scale. 


AERATION     OF    LAND. 


Whatever  be  the  elements  of  the  atmoiph^ks  by  which 
the  earth  may  be  acted  upon,  it  is  certaia  that  the  soil,  if 
freely  exposed  to  such  elements  as  present  themselves  in 
the  ordinary  state  of  the  atmospheie,  has  its  fertility  greatly 
increased. 

It  signifies  nothing  what  ars  the  required  elements,  un- 
less it  be  caj^ble  of  demonstration  that  it  is  solely  owing 
te  some  paitioular  elements,  mid  that  those  portiottlar 
elessenU  can  be  supplied  to  the  soil  at  a  cheaper  rate  by 
other  means  than  by  /exposure. 

To  effect  this  exposure^  it  has  been  usual  to  have  f^queot 
ploughing,  fsUowing,  drUliog,  &c ,  which  conduced  to  this 
purpose,  and  were  otherwise  useful  by  destroying  weeds; 
out  I  venture  to  suggest  the  following  plan,  not  as  a  sub- 
stitttte  for  the  ordmanr  means,  but  as  an  accostpaAyrny 
msof  wre,  which  is  smalt  in  first  cost,  and  in  its  action  at^ 
tended  with  little  expense : 

Let  drainage-tiles  (perforated,  if  needful)  be  laid  as 
usual ;  but  let  all  the  drains  in  a  field  be  connected.  At  the 
lower  end  of  the  field,  where  the  drainage  is  ^fitoharged, 
let  the  ends  of  the  pipes  (not  perforated)  be  well  packed  in 
clay,  and  the  endt  of  the  pipes  made  like  an  inverted 
syplion,  so  that  drtinage-water  will  lodge  m  ikg  Und.  In 
▼arioos  parts  of  the  field—or  one  part,  if  that  be  found 
anffiflient— let  then  he  large  bell-mouthed  funnels  to  gather 


wind,  so  acraoged,  by  means  of  a  vane,  as  always  to  present 
the  open  mouths  to  the  wind ;  and  let  these  funnels  be 
connected  by  an  upright  pipe  with  the  drains. 

The  pressure  of  the  wind  in  the  mouth  of  a  funnel  will 
cause  an  equal  pressure  through  all  the  drains,  it  not  beiiig 
able  to  esoape  through  the  ends,  because  of  the  wster 
lodged  in  the  bend;  and  air  will,  consequoitly,  permeate 
the  soil  ot  idl  times  whoi  there  is  a  hreeae. 

It  might  in  some  situations  be  possible  te  use  waters 
power,  or  even  steam-power,  for  an  occasional  service,  as 
many  weU-diaiaed  faaais  now-a-days  are  furnished  with 
steam-engines,  and  the  aeration  ihrough  the  ordinaiy 
drain-pipes  would  be  effective.  .  j    *  *v 

In  steam-packets  a  long  bag  opened  to  the  wind  at  the 
side,  near  &e  top,  forces  air  into  the  hold  amongst  the 
catUe.  Gas  companies  find  that  their  ns  permeates  in 
Isnre  quantities  through  the  soB,  aldioegh  their  pipes  are 
as  tight  as  they  can  make  them,  and  the  ground  they  are 
laid  in  dense;  whereas,  in  the  plan  snggeeted,  the  pressure 
would  he  in  perforated  pipes,  and  throngh  a  loose  soil. 

The  pUtt  would  not  interfese  with  the  drainage,  but 
wonld  be  a  seoond  use  for  the  same  pipes,  and  be  stimur 
lating  tbe  crofa  at  periods  when  it  would  be  otherwise  imr 
liractioable  to  manure  them.  O.  H.  Bn 
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THE    IMPORTATIONS    OF    FOOD    IN    THE    LAST    TWENTY    YEARS. 


An  official  return  has  lately  been  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment of  tbe  quantities  of  articles  of  food  imported  from 
abroad  in  the  last  twenty  years,  of  the  same  kind  as 
those  produced  at  home,  upon  which  Customs  daties 
are  still  levied )  and  as  the  subject  is  necessarily  in- 
teresting to  our  agriculturists —few  of  whom  will  see 
the  document — we  will  run  over  the  details,  to  see 
what  quantities  of  articles  we  import  of  a  like  character 
to  those  produced  at  home. 

This  parliamentary  return  does  not  include  live  ani- 
mals, salted  provisions,  potatoes,  fish,  and  such-like 
articles,  which  come  in  duty  free,  but  is  restricted  to 
the  chargeable  articles,  which  bring  in,  on  the  average, 
a  net  Customs  revenue  of  about  ;^50,000. 

The  impoited  food  may  be  ranged  under  three  or 
four  groups,  as  grain  and  meal,  fruits  (raw  and  dried), 
dairy  and  fiirm  products,  beyerages  or  substances  used 
in  their  preparation,  and  a  few  minor  items. 

First,  then,  we  have  graln,the  im  ports  of  which  have 
necessarily  fluctuated  largely  in  the  series  of  years  under 
consideration,  consequentnpon  the  vicissitttdos  of  seasons 
and  the  variable  demand  for  food  supplies,  according  to 
the  nature  of  our  own  and  the  European  harvests.  Thus, 
while  in  1 83U  we  imported  but  1 68,647  quartersof  foreiga 
wheat,  in  1853  we  received  nearly  5,000,000  quarters ; 
and  the  average  importation  of  wheat  in  the  last  ten 
years  has  been  3,500,000  quarters.  To  this  has  to  be 
added  the  wheat  flour,  and  other  grain  and  meal. 

During  the  last  ten  years  our  annual  impof  ts  of  wheat 
and  flour  have  amounted,  on  the  average,  to  5,000,000 
quarters ;  a  very  considerable  part  of  which  has  been 
derived  fri>m  Russia  and  countries  situated  in  the  Bal- 
tic, Turkey  and  Egypt,  the  United  SUtes,  and  Canada. 

Our  supplies  of  foreign  wheat-meal  or  flour,  which 
from  1839  to  1845  scarcely  averaged  1,000,000  cwt. 
per  annum,  have  since  averaged  about  4,000,000  cwt. ; 
although  last  year  there  was  a  decline  of  nearly 
2,000,000  cwt.  as  compared  with  the  previous  year's 
imports. 

Of  Indian  com  or  maize,  the  imports  may  now 
be  taken  at  an  average  of  1,250,000  quarters  per 
annum  ung^ound;  and  a  yearly  decreasing  quan- 
tity of  the  meal— in  1836,  4,000,000  cwt  Com- 
paired  with  the  enormous  imports  to  supply  the 
Irish  famine -wants  in  1847  and  1848,  the  present  im- 
ports look  very  insignificant.  For  bread  or  human 
food  in  any  shape  IndUn  commeal  will,  however,  never 
make  any  headway  in  this  country ;  the  colour  and 
flavour  being  repugnant  to  the  popular  taste,  which 
demands  wheaten  bread  as  Its  mainstay,  whatever  be 
the  price.  Tbe  consumption  of  maize  here  is,  there- 
fore, chiefly  as  food  for  live  stock  and  tiie  manufacture 
of  starch. 

The  imports  of  foreign  barley  fluctuate  considerably, 
ranging  from  only  100,000  qrs.  in  one  year  up  to  nearly 
one  and  three-quarter  millions  last  year.  The  imports  of 
barley  meal  are  trivial,  amounting  to  a  few  tons  ;  bnt 
it  seems  strange  why  the  50  or  00  tons  of  pearl 
barley  could  not  be  made  at  home.  About  1 ,000  or 
2,000  quarters  of  here  or  bigg  come  in  annually. 

Of  oats,  our  average  imports  of  late  years  have  been 
about  1,000,000  quarters,  although  last  year  it  reached 
1,710,300  quarterf.  Of  oatmeal,  we  seem  to  draw 
larger  quantities  from  abroad  ;  the  imports  averaging 
1,000,000  qrs.  Our  foreign  supplies  of  rye  are  very 
nnoertain  :  in  some  years  we  have  imported  100,000 
or  200,000  qnarters ;  in  others  the  supplies  aro  small, 


amounting  to  bnt  1,000  or  2,000  quarters ;  iu  1856, 
we  imported  28,000  quarters.  The  figures  for  liA 
year  are  not  yet  made  up.  About  7,700  cwt.  of  ije 
meal  were  also  imported  in  1856. 

Of  the  pulses  our  foreign  imports  do  not  vary  modi, 
at  least  of  late  years ;  about  100,000  qnarters  of  peai 
and  350,000  qnariers  of  beans  are^near  the  average. 

Grain  pays  the  duty  of  U.  a  quarter,  and  meal  4|d. 
per  cwt. 

There  are  a  few  miscellaneous  preparations  of  grabu 
and  seeds  which  may  be  mentioned.  Firstiy,  an  in- 
creasing supply  of  semolina— a  preparation  from  the 
wheat  of  the  southern  parts  of  Europe.  The  beet  is 
the  fine  hard  parts  of  the  grain,  rounded  by  attrition  in 
the  mill-stones,  and  made  chiefly  in  Italy.  We  im- 
ported 1,300  cwt.  in  1856.  In  France,  however,  thii 
name  is  given  to  the  large  hard  grains  of  wheat  le-^ 
tained  in  the  bolting  machine  aifber  the  fine  parti 
have  been  passed  through  its  meshes,  and  with  this, 
when  ground,  the  fine  white  Parisian  bread  is  made.  Of 
vermicelli  and  maccaroni,  other  Italian  preparation! 
of  wheat,  wo  import  about  5.000  cwts.,  subject  to 
a  duty  of  Is.  the  cwt.  An  article  termed  **  manna 
croup,"  comes  in  in  small  quantities.  In  1853, 
1,467  cwts.  were  imported;  and  in  1856,  453  cwts.  were 
received.  Properly  this  name  is  applied  to  the  aeed  of 
the  wild  grass  Olyceria  fltntaru,  a  very  nutritioas 
grain,  collected  in  streams  in  northern  latitudea,  acd 
much  used  in  soups,  or  for  porridge  in  Germany,  Po- 
land, and  Russia;  but  that  which  we  import  it  exdo- 
sively  a  preparation  from  wheat,  passing  under  the 
name  and  competing  with  semolina.  What  tbe 
"  mixed  mustard*'  (which  comes  in  to  the  extent  of 
150  cwt.)  is,  we  scarcely  know.  It  is  not  mustard- 
flour,  for  there  is  a  separate  heading  for  that  in  the 
return,  and  our  home  growth  of  mustard  seems  folly 
adequate  for  the  supply:  it  cannot  be  Frendi 
vinegar-mustard  to  this  amount,  and  therefore  it  is 
probably  adulterated  mustard-flour,  rated  at  5s.  the 
cwt.  against  Is.  6d.  the  cwt.  duty  on  pure  mustfrd- 
flour. 

Besides  the  foregoing  enumerated  articles,  we  re- 
ceived 35,300  cwts.  of  biscuit  and  bread  in  1856. 

The  imports  of  foreign  butter  continue  steadily  to 
increase,  but  this  supply  would  go  a  very  small  way 
towards  buttering  the  bread  eaten  by  our  popaktloa, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  other  culinary  uses  of  batter. 
Our  imports  of  butter  last  year  amounted  to  442,8S7 
cwts.,  and  of  cheese  394,749  cwts. ;  but  we  managed 
to  export  of  these  two  dairy  products  111,008  cwts.  of 
butter,  and  28,000  cwt.  of  cheese  ;  so  that  wiUi  oar 
own  dairy  produce  we  could  do  pretty  well  even  inde- 
pendent of  Dutch  butter  or  American  and  Dutch  cbeeae. 
Eggs,  however,  still  form  a  large  and  increasing  item 
of  import,  and  for  these  there  is  an  enormous  home 
consumption.  An  increased  supply  of  ten  or  twehe 
millions  a-year  of  French  eggs  comes  in  usefully  ftr 
the  necessities  of  the  cook  and  the  manufociurer,  there 
being  a  large  demand  in  many  trades  for  eggs,  exclosi^ 
of  our  food  wants.  Last  year  the  imports  reached  1» 
millions ! 

Of  beverages,  and  substances  used  in  making  them, 
we  imported  in  1856,  11,500  frallons  of  beer,  and  at 
duty  of  £1  the  barrel  of  36  gallons. 

The  quantity  of  foreign  hops  received  varies.  In 
1854  we  imported  119,040  cwt. ;  but  since  the  duty  has 
hecn  raised  to  £2  5s.  the  cwt.  thequastity  basdecliiiedt 
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the  importo  last  year  being  18,713  ewte.  The  eyerage 
anntml  imports  of  hops  the  last  tliree  years  liave  been 
19,720  cwt. 

A  &ir  amount  of  roasted  chicory  still  comes  in,  oar  re- 
ceipts from  the  continent  in  1856  having  been  24,0001bs. 
—Tory  greatly  below,  however,  the  large  imports  in  1 853 
of  ld4,644]bs.  The  principle  of  admixture  with  coffee 
seems  to  be  largely  checked  by  the  Bxdse  regolatiom:, 
which  compel  Sie  sale  of  chicory  in  separate  packets  or 
labelled  as  a  mixture.  Whether  the  home  growth  of 
the  root  has  been  interfered  with,  we  do  not  know. 

There  is  an  enormous  import  of  carrawayseeds,  which 
reached  18,485  cwt  in  1856,  paying  a  duty  of  59.  the 
cwt.  One  would  scarcely  suppose  that,  besides  the 
home  growth,  there  should  be  so  Urge  a  demand  for 
this  aromatic  seed  for  confectionary  purposes,  phar- 
macy, and  making  an  essential  oil. 

There  is  a  large  amount  of  fruit  of  yarions  khids  re- 
odved  from  the  continent  and  elsewhere,  owing  to  our 
Tariable  dimate  being  lera  oertain  and  fSsTourable  for  the 
early  production  and  ripening  of  many  kinds.  Thus 
pears,  apples,  and  cherries  come  in  in  considerable  qusn- 
UUes.  For  instsnoe,  in  1856,  wexeceived  531,291  bush. 
of  apples,  22,532  bush,  of  pears,  17,651  bush,  of  cher- 
ries, small  quantities  of  medlarsr  quinces,  &o.,  besides 


97,000  bush,  of  unenumerated  fruits.  In  addition  to 
these,  there  were  2,364  casks  of  dried  apples,  32,642  cwt. 
of  dried  plums,  small  quantities  of  dried  cherries,  peers, 
3ce.,and  56,534  bush,  of  walnuU;  127,000  bush,  of  onions 
may  perhaps  be  included  in  this  class.  These,  with 
some  vinegar,  pickles,  and  sauces,  make  up  the  category 
of  duty-paid  articles  competing  v\ith  home-grown  produce. 

There  are,  as  we  have  before  i>emarked,  some  few  other 
Imnortant  food-products  entering  duty-free,  such  u 
animals,  salted  provisions,  and  potatoes.  Thus  last  year 
?re  received  606,606  cwt  of  salted  meat,  bacon,  and 
bads,  182,860  c«rt.  of  lard,  955,057  cwt.  of  poUtoeS| 
and  281,000  liviog  animals  for  food. 

But  how  trivifld  would  these  be,  towards  our  home 
demand !  And  against  these  foreign  imports  we  have 
also  to  set  off  the  large  exports  of  home  produce  of 
agricultural  origin.  For  instance,  last  year  we  ahipped 
435,000  barrels  of  beer  and  ale,  110,008  cwt  butter, 
28,000  cwt.  cheese,  4,821,277  gallons  of  British  spirito, 
and  pickles  and  sauces  of  the  value  of  j^355,496^ 
making  up  for  these  few  enumerated  articles  a  total  de- 
Glared  value  of  nearly  ;^,500,000,  besides  many  others 
of  smaller  gross  amounts.  J  udging  from  the  average  of 
I  years,  our  food  exporU  may  be  taken  at  fully  j^5,000,000 
'  in  value. 


REVIEW. 
THE    EVIL    RESULTS    OF    OVER-FEEDING    CATTLE.—A    NEW    INQUIRY. 

By  F.  J.  Gant.— Churchill. 


It  is  now  just  about  twelve  months  since  that  we  had 
to  call  attention  to  a  rather  remarkable  pamphlet  on 
the  meat  trade  of  the  metropolis.  The  author  of  this, 
Mr.  Gamgee,  allowed  that,  despite  our  amended  regu- 
lations and  improvements,  the  traffic  in  diseased  flesh 
wras  of  itself  a  regular  business.  He  found  sick  animals 
openly  offered  for  sale  even  in  the  new  market  at  Isling- 
ton ;  while  he  traced  their  carcases  to  Newgate,  Leaden- 
hall,  and  other  public  resorts.  Whatever  people  might 
think  of  it,  there  was  really  no  mistake  about  the  feet. 
The  lower  classes,  most  likely,  were  the  chief  sufferers. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Gamgee's  argument  went  to  this.  Meat 
unfit  for  human  food  was  bought  and  sold  clearly  on 
the  understanding  that  it  was  to  be  had  cheap.  Per- 
haps we  were  all  very  sorry  for  "  the  poor  people,"  and 
there  was  an  end  of  the  matter.  We  certainly  never 
heard  that  anything  more  came  of  it. 

The  story,  however,  is  hardly  told  out  yet  It  may 
be  brought  a  little  closer  home  to  us  all.  Another 
member  of  Mr.  Gamgee*s  profession — another  medical 
man,  that  is— has  also  been  pursuing  his  scientific 
researches,  and  with  this  result  —  that  what  we 
consider  the  best  meat,  he  considers  is  the  least  fit 
for  consumption  !  Mr.  Frederick  James  Gant,  sur- 
geon and  patliological  anatomist  to  the  Royal  Free 
Hospital,  went,  like  all  the  rest  of  London,  to  the  last 
Christmas  Fat  Gittle  Show,  at  the  Baker-street  Bazaar. 
His  **  limited  opportunity  for  examining  them  "  still 
enabled  him  to  detect — a^  he  says->a  number  of  diseased 
beasts,  sheep,  ftid  pigs.  What  mostly  struck  Mr.  Gant, 
at  the  outset,  was  what  has  no  doubt  taken  the  atten- 
tion#f  almost  everybody  else.  It  was,  in  his  own 
Italics,  **  the  size  of  the  animals  compared  ieith  their 
respective  ages.**  Precisely  so.  One  of  the  chief  objects 
of  breeders,  and  particularly  of  such  societies  as  the 
Smithfield  Club,  is  early  maturity.  That  is  to  say,  we 
get  a  beast,  bigger  and  better,  at  half  the  expense  in  time 
•ad  oapittl,  yon  •oald  liara  done  with  Iha  old  imliiu 


proved  races.  There  is  hardly  snch  a  thing,  now,  even 
as  old  mutton.  But  Mr.  Gant  looks  at  this  in  a  very 
different  light,  and  la  by  no  means  willing  to  join  in  the 
self-gratulation  with  which  we  have  been  greeting 
each  other : — 

"When  I  eeatiasted  the  enormous  bulk  of  each  animal 
with  the  short  period  in  which  so  macb  fat  or  flesh  bad  been 
prodaced,  I  nstu rally  indulged  in  a  physiological  reflection  on 
the  high-pressure  work  sgtinit  time  which  eerttin  vital  ia- 
ternil  organs,  as  the  ttomadi,  liver,  heart,  and  luogs,  must 
hivs  anJergone  st  a  very  early  age.  Noir  with  the  best 
method  of  resriog  cattle,  or  that  which  is  most  eondudvs  to 
their  health,  the  medical  profession  are  only  indiseetly  con- 
cemed  ;  bat  of  the  dietHie  value  of  animala  so  reared  for  food, 
the  professioa  are,  or  should  be,  the  immediate  overseers  and 
arbitrators." 

In  accordance  with  this  oonclusion,  Mr.  Gant  followa 
up  many  of  these  animala  to  their  last  homes,  and, 
thanks  to  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Jefihry,  King,  Gorton, 
Sack,  Sinkler,  and  others,  sees  most  of  them  slaughter- 
ed. Alas!  the  prime  joints  and  noble  carcases  these 
liberal  buyers  pride  themselves  so  much  on,  would  seem 
to  bo  little  better  than  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  Those 
fine  ribbons,  Christmaa  fevours,  and  first- prize  decrees, 
proclaim  to  science  but  little  more  than  that  such  meat 
ia  not  fit  to  be  eaten.  The  more  distinguished  they 
appear  to  have  been  in  the  Show-yard,  proportionately 
the  worse  do  the  animals  turn  out  in  the  slaughter- 
house. 

In  a  series  of  really  beautifully  got-up  plates,  the 
first  we  come  to  is  a  coloured  illustration  of  *'a  diseased 
heart  of  a  sheep  by  conversion  into  fat."  This  is  found 
to  be  a  Gold  Mbdal  sheep,  one  from  a  pen  of  fat 
wethors,  the  best  of  all  the  Short-woolled — his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  exhibitor  and  breeder.  Then  we 
have  depicted  the  diseased  lungs  of  a  sheep,  one  of  the 
tiest  of  all  the  Long- wools^ Lord  Bemers  exhibitor  and 
brieden   Oa  the  Mtne  pagaU  the  portrait  oft  diMMid 
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or  anhealthj  matton-ehop,  from  tlM  Idnof  the  gold- 
medal  Southdown.  Further  on  we  torn  to  "  the  dii- 
eaied  heart  of  a  De?on  heifer,  by  conTersion  into  fkV* — 
his  Royal  Highnest  the  Prince  Conaort  exhibitor  and 
breeder.  There  ia  only  one  grand  moral  example  want- 
ing, and  that  forms  the  lllnstration  of  a  whole  page^ 
"  the  diseased  heart  by  conversion  into  fiit,"  of  the 

gold-medal  Short-horn — Mr.  B.  Wortley  exhibitor  and 
reeder.  There  Is  no  mistake,  no  shy  fighting  here. 
In  the  first  place,  yon  are  shown  the  heart  of  an  animal 
in  the  healthy  state  it  should  be,  and  then  that  of 
one  diseased  by  over-feeding.  Let  Mr,  Gant's  text 
speak  further  to  this.  He  is  now  going  the  round  of  the 
yard:— 

"  My  limited  opportunity  (or  wraninmc  them  tosbltd  me 
to  detoet  no  eiterail  sifo  of  ditetse,  ezeept  in  two  Datob 
eowi,  Cisis  IV.,  Not.  88  tud  33,  priie  £5,  each  of  vkich  wu 
sofferior  from  prolapsu*  vagina.  One  of  iliam  looked  very 
ill,  and  liid  htr  head  tod  neek  flat  on  the  proQDd,  like  a  f  rcy- 
hoond.  1  pointed  ont  these  Miimsla  to  a  mta  wlio  wu  draw- 
log  wattr,  and  I  aaktd  him  if  their  condition  was  one  of  eom- 
mon  ooQorrence.  Ho  asid, '  I  knew*  nothing  of  them  beaatiea 
in  p'tieler,  hot  if  a  the  easo  with  many  en  *cra,  I  koowa  that' 
I  nesaed  en  to  the  piga.  A  pea  of  three  piga^  btloBgisg  to 
Hu  R'  yal  Higfaneaa  the  Priace  Conaort,  litppeoed  to  boptoiBad 
in  a  favoorabte  light  for  obaerratioo,  and  I  partienlarly  noticed 
their  condition.  They  lay  helpleaaly  on  their  aidea,  with  their 
noaea  propped  np  againat  each  other'a  bscka,  aa  if  endeavour- 
ing to  breathe  more  eaaily ;  but  their  rea,«iratioa  wta  load, 
anffocating,  aud  at  long  interrala.  Then  you  heard  a  abort, 
catching  anore,  which  ahook  the  whole  body  of  the  animal, 
and  paaied  with  the  motion  of  a  wave  o?er  ita  fat  anrftee, 
wliich,  moreover,  felt  cold.  I  thought  how  much  the  heart, 
tmder  aaah  eireomatancea^  muat  ^  labouring  to  propel  the 
blood  through  the  lungi,  and  throughout  the  body.  The  gold 
medal  piga  of  Mr.  Morland  were  in  a  aimiUr  condition,  if 
anything,  worae;  for  they  anored  and  gatped  for  breath,  their 
meatha  being  opened,  u  wrll  at  their  noatrila  dilated,  at  caeh 
ioapiration  {  yet  these  snimsla,  only  twelve  meatha  and  tan 
dsya  old,  were  marked  'improoed  Chilton  breed.'  They,  with 
their  fellowa  iuat  mentioned,  of  eleven  moatlu  and  twenty- 
three  daya,  had  early  come  to  griel  Three  piga  of  the  black 
breed  were  in  a  similar  atate  at  aeven  monlha,  three  wecka,  and 
five  daya ;  yet  audi  animala '  the  jodgea  highly  commend.' " 

This  is  very  graphic,  and  almost  amusing  in  its  tone, 
were  not  the  i^ury  said  to  be  of  so  serious  a  character. 
We  shall  not  follow  our  author  into  the  dissecting-room, 
of  his  labours,  in  which  he  gives  further  and  yet  more 
osefnl  illustration.  We  must  be  content,  the  rather, 
with  the  chief  result  and  its  consequences  :~ 

**  Under  the  preaent  ayatem  of  rearing  and  feedin^r,  one  dis- 
eaae  ia  of  moat  mquent  occurrence,  namely,  converaion  of  the 
heart  into  fat.  I  am  anpported  in  this  opinion  by  the  inviJu- 
able  teatimony  of  Profesaor  QaekeCt,  of  the  ftoyal  College  of 
Bnrgeoaa,  who  re  examined  tlie  hearts  in  qucation,  and  con- 
firmed my  obeervatiooa." 

The  consequences  are — 

"  That  in  over-fed,  corpulent  animala  of  foiced  growth,  the 
muacolar  aubetance  of  the  moit  vital  organ,  the  hectrt,  ia 
pallid,  aoft,  and  greaay ;  and  that  ita  fibrea  then  contain  fit 
inateiid  of  the  fibiillm,  in  which  leaide  both  the  contractile 
power  ef  musdr,  and  ita  nutritive  vahie  for  human  food.  We 
Ihcrsfbn  say  that  aach  meat  no  loi^^  retains  its  hmdChy 


atfastoas  and  aotritifa  quality,  sMhoagli  wl 
into  fat,  it  may  stffl  pfsssnl  the  semblsnw  ef  eriimiv 
muade,  aad  thereby  deceive  both  bayer  and  sdter*  It 
ahould  thevsCafs  eapeet  ia  vain  to  rsplemih  av  ata 
muscles  by  tim  use  of  audi  faad,  nor  ahoald  aaimsla  th«  ow- 
fad  bera|ardadaaprisespoctaianaof  rauiagaBdfaedbg.TW 
hsirt,  bang  eonverted  into  &t,  no  loager  retsiaa  ita  cmtnc- 
tile  power,  but  beata  faebly  and  iiregalarly.  Ihe  Uoai 
tberdbra^  now  movea  onward  in  a  alow  aad  fceUe  eoiiml 
Heaee  the  panting  breathleaanesa  due  to  atagnstioa  of  hload 
in  the  luaga,  which  the  heart  laboura  (ia  vam)  to  reaMit, 
while  the  akin  end  extiwmities  sreeold.  Hance  the  itB|tf, 
heavy-headed  czpreaalen  ef  a  oeageatod  bnin,  sad  thaUoad. 
i«B«Mrf  appeartaca  of  meat  after  death.  The  alighteat  aa» 
tioa  te  an  aaimal,  nader  aneh  diwimataHeas,  aught  aaddd|y 
yvove  lataL  Wese  a  ama,  in  this  eonditioa,  te  pioaant  Un* 
aalf  at  aa  iaaursnee  ofiae,  it  would  refuse  to  inaan  hialifiik 
any  premium.  Yei^  under  tiattlar  eirmmttame$t^  a  Aeipu 
awarded  gold  and  tUner  medaii^anditi  /uderaffimtf 
£20//" 

Mr.  Ganf  s  remedy— for  wa  prefer  that  he  ihosld 
speak  for  himself— is  :— 

"  lastead  of  puraning  the  preaeat  ayatem  of  reenag  eaMi^ 
much  aa  it  may  teat  tiM  quaUtiea  of  feed,  and  other  ■attm 
of  minor  imporUnce,  let  breedcn,  indcfs,  eaMhitan^  aad 
prise jadgas alike viait the alaaghler-hoaaes;  latthamdotka 
with  a  due  knowledge  of  dtaeaaed  appearanoea,  and  let  tkeai 
thua  diaeover  tliat  ayatem  of  rearing  which  ia  moat  oompatiUe 
with  the  health  of  oattlcy  and  which  produces  thehrfot 
amount  of  the  moat  nutritiooa  food  for  man.  Uadcr  the  pR- 
aent  ayatem  the  public  liave  no  guarantee,  and  are  not  imard 
the  beat,  if  indeed  the  cheapeat  food.  The  bulky  withcn  of  i 
fat  bulloek  are  no  criterion  of  health,  and  ita  flat  tubokr  bad 
BMy  eooeaal  the  revoltiBg  ravagea  of  diiessa." 

If  we  recollect  aright,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Smith- 
field  Club  this  was  done.  The  judges  inspected  the 
carcases  of  the  animals  after  they  were  killed,  and  re- 
vised or  confirmed  their  decisions  aoeordingly.  As  the 
Society  increased  in  ioflaeace  aad  numbelni,  no  doubt 
the  practios  was  ftmnd  inconvenient,  if  notaltogsthw 
impracticable.  Still,  the  faet  that  this  has  been  deae 
gives  wMght  to  the  saggestion,  and  ahows  that  Mr. 
Gant  aaks  nothing  but  what  the  Club  itself  has  aheady 
some  precedent  for.  His  pamphlet,  originally  the  ash- 
jeet  of  a  commnnioation  to  the  Olnervmr  newspaper,  a 
called  "  Evil  Rmults  op  ovsb-fbbdino  Cat- 
TLB— A  Nbw  iNQinRT)"  and  is  dedleaisd  to  ths 
agrienltarists  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Howefv 
sound  or  unsound  his  deductions  may  be>  we  must  do 
Mr.  Gant  the  justice  to  say  that  he  has  spared  no  treabk 
nor  expense  in  perfecting  his  work.  The  platss  skae 
mast  have  boon  very  costly,  and  fbr  the  original  of  one 
—the  diseased  heart  of  the  Shorthom-^ha  paid  no  ks 
than  half-a-guinca  I 

There  la  one  reflection  forces  itself  upon  us  here.  If 
animals  intended  for  the  butcher  are  really  in  this  dli- 
eased  condition,  what  evils  must  follow  froos  brsedisg- 
stock  being  almost  equally  o  ver^fed  ?  And  yet  our  a- 
perienoe  of  only  last  summer  recala  piga  and  sbeep  ia 
this  panting,  hapless  state;  while  one  of  the  prise  frt 
cowB  at  this  very  Christmas  Show  waa  aent  home  sgais 
in  oalf  I  To  ns  it  is  very  satisfSaotory  to  fisel,  thaiof  thii 
branch  of  the  evil  we  have  long  continued  to  oompkis. 


WOOL    AND    WOOLLENS.  — IMPORT    AND    EXPORT.         • 

Incidental  mention  was  made  by  Mr.  Ashwortb,  in  a  ,  an  admixture  of  cotton  with  wool  in  various  fiibries; 
paper  on  cotton  read  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Society  "  the  attractions  of  Uie  article  manufactured|  together 
of  Arts,  of  the  Increased  Production  of  British  Wool,  with  its  comparative  cheapness,"  according  to  bis 
and  he  inferred  that  the  increased  consumption  aud  ,  dictum,  having  called  for  more  wool,  and,  with  tUi 
enhanced  prices  were  mainly  due  to  the  introdaction  of  |  increased  demand;  led  to  a  greaUy-improved  price. 
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Kowy  we  tre  not  prepared  to  admit  to  the  fall  the 
reason  so  plausibly  assign^ed  by  the  cotton  advocate, 
nor  to  place  very  great  relianee  on  his  statistics  re- 
garding wool.  He  states  the  British  wool  grown  in 
1857  at  148,042,782  lbs.  at  19d.  a  lb.,  which  gives  a 
valae  of  jCll, 322,219.  That  gtown  in  1886  he  fixes 
at  108,000,000  lbs.  at  18^.  a  pound,  making  an  aggre- 
gate Of  £0,075,000.  This  change  in  the  manufacture 
from  pure  woollens  to  mixed  wool  and  cotton  fabrics, 
he  tells  us,  has  been  attended  with  an  unexpected  gain 
to  the  British  wool-growers,  by  an  incresse  of  ^ade 
and  higher  price  amounting  to  5i  millions  sterling. 
The  same  increase  of  prosperity,  and  to  a  large  ex- 
tent (Mr.  Ash  worth  adds),  has  been  shared  by  the 
sheep-farmers  of  Ireland  j  but  the  accounts  are  not 
clear,  in  consequence  of  larg^  quantities  of  Irish  wool 
having  been  sold  for  shipment  to  France,  Belgium,  and 
Germany.'* 

Xow,  however  well  read  he  may  be  in  the  history 
and  statistics  of  the  cotton  trade  and  cotton  manuHftc- 
tures  of  the  country,  we  fear  Mr.  Ashworth's  views 
and  figures  respecting  wool  and  woollens  are  less  to  be 
relied  on ;  and  we  must,  therefore,  Join  issue  with  him 
on  several  points, 

France  we  know  to  be.  like  ourselves,  a  large  im- 
porter of  foreign  wool ;  out  we  are  not  aware  that  she 
seeks  specially  that  of  Irish  origin,  and  we  doubt 
whether  the  Irish  wools  do  not,  for  the  most  part,  go  to 
Liverpool,  and,  through  the  public  wool  sales  there, 
enter  largely  into  the  British  mannfkctures.  From 
8,000  to  4,000  bales  of  Irish  wool,  we  know,  ireach 
Liverpool  annually,  the  average  import  of  the  last  six 
years  being  8,800  bales. 

French  buyers  no  doubt  appear  at  our  Loudon  sales, 
as  do  purchasers  from  other  parts  of  the  Oontinent. 
We  have  hot  the  latest  figures  of  thd  imports  of  wool 
into  France,  but  In  18fl8  France  imported  48,400.000lbs. 
of  wool.  She  has  of  late  years  been  paying  increased 
attention  to  sheep. culture  in  Algeria,  where  there  are 
now  about  eight  millions  sheep,  and  about  sixteen  million 
pounds  of  wool  are  produced  there. 

We  next  Join  issue  upon  the  quantity  of  sheep  in  the 
kingdom,  and  the  British  wool  produced ;  and  here  we 
certainly  enter  upon  very  deoatable  ground.  Un- 
fortunately we  have  no  return  of  the  number  of  sheep 
kept  in  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Braithwaite  Poole,  in 
1868,  estimated  the  total  annual  growth  or  produce  of 
wool  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at  82,000,000 
fleeces,  averaging  4  lbs.  each ;  and  taking  the  wool  to 
be  worth  Is.  a  pound,  this  would  give  a  total  value  of 
nearly  i^6,600,000.  In  the  official  British  catalogue 
of  the  Paris  Kxhibition  (1855),  the  estimated  annual 
produce  of  wool  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  stated  to  be 
about  180,000,000  lbs. 

It  is  easy  to  assume  figures ;  but  estlmatea  neeeasa- 
rlly  diifer ;  and  we  would  ref^  to  Mr.  McQueen's  Sta- 
tistics of  the  British  Empire  (p.  21)— no  mean  authority 
— vho  estimated  the  production  of  British  wo<»l  in 
1885  at  246.700,000  lbs.,  valued  at  £18,079,166,  and 
the  foreign  wool  then  imported  at  46,600,000  lbs., 
valued  at  £3,750,000.  If  the  num1>er  of  sheep  were 
then  48,000,000  in  the  kingdom,  although  this  may 
have  been  too  high  an  estimate,  they  must  in  twen^ 
years  have  somewiiat  increased.  We  know,  by  the  agri- 
oultnral  returns',  there  are  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  at 
the  present  time  about  9,000,000  sheep,  and  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  there  cannot  be  less  than  40,000,000 ; 
and  at  5  lbs.  per  head  all  round,  the  wool  produce  of 
the  United  Kingdom  would  be  245,000,000  Ibi.— no 
increase,  after  all,  upon  Mr.  McQueen's  estimate. 

But,  then,  these  assumptions  depend  upon  very  un- 
certain data>  owing  to  the  absence  of  precise  returns  of 
the  sheep  in  England,  and  the  dilftrettt  average  weight 


of  the  fleece,  which  would  not  perhaps  equal  5  lbs.  per 
sheep  all  round,  now  that  short-wooUed  sheep  are  more 
general  than  they  were  in  former  years,  ami  making 
allowance  for  lambs. 

We  now  reeeive  much  larger  supplies  of  foreign  and 
colonial  wool  than  formerly,  our  imports  having  nearly 
trebled  in  twenty  years,  reaching  in  1857  to  129|  mil- 
lion pounds.  And  our  shipments  of  woollen  yarn 
and  fabrics  to  foreign  states  and  our  colonies  are  also  on 
a  largely  increased  scale,  owing  to  the  increase  of 
wealth  and  population.  While  la  1835  our  woollen 
manufactures  and  yam  exported  were  only  valued  at 
;^,000,000,  in  1857  they  reached  £18,647,186. 

But  this  was  by  no  means  owing  to  the  extra- 
ordinaur  ability  or  skill  of  the  cotton  manu&oturers ; 
for  only  ;fd,000,000  in  value  of  the  exports  came  under 
the  denomination  of  ^'  mixed  fiibrics,"  and  the  home 
consumption  of  these  mixed  cottons  and  woollen  goods 
was  certainly  not  so  large  as  that. 

We  cannot  pass  over,  in  our  consideration  of  British 
wool,  the  increase  in  our  Colonial  production.  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand,  the  Cape  Colony,  British 
India,  and  Canada  have  largely  increased  their  num- 
ber of  sheep,  and  their  yield  of  wool.  In  Australia, 
in  the  two  principal  colonies,  we  find,  in  1855,  Vic- 
toria had  5,822,000  sheep,  and  clipped  22,853,000  lbs. 
wool ;  New  South  Wales,  8,144,000  sheep,  and  clipped 
17,671,000  lbs.  wool. 

The  apparent  anomaly  in  these  figures  is  attributed 
to  two  causes :  the  lighter  fleece  of  the  old  colony,  and 
the  fact  that  Port  Phillip  is  of  more  oonvenient  access 
to  the  south*we6tem  district  of  New  South  Wales  than 
Sydney,  and  therefore  receives  the  pastoral  produce  of 
that  locality. 

But  the  considerable  trade  of  those  parts  of  New 
South  Wales  and  of  the  aiy  aoent  portion  of  Victoria  is 
now  vigorously  contestecf  by  a  third  party,  the  co- 
lonists of  South  Australia,  who  have  already  navi- 
gated the  river  Murray  as  fiir  as  Albury,  and  conveyed 
the  wool  by  steamers  and  barges  to  the  shipping  port 
of  their  own  colony.  The  wool  produced  on  extended 
pasture  runs  Ui  the  northern  runs  of  Australia,  now 
that  the  Moreton  Bay  district  is  to  be  formed  into  a 
separate  colony,  will  no  longer  swell  the  returns  of 
Sydney. 

The  export  of  wool  from  Port  Phillip  has  slowly 
increased  in  spite  of  the  attractions  of  the  gold  dig- 
gings. Only  one  year  was  it  beaten  back  (1851)  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  table : 

TBARLT  BXPORT  OF  WOOL  FROM  YIOTORIX  BBFORB 

AND    AFTBR  THE  GOLD  DIBCOTBRY, 

Years.  Wool,  in  lbs.        Years.  Wool,inlbi. 

1846  ..         6.406.950    ..      18S1     ..         16.846  000 

1847  ..       10,210.080    ..     1852    ..         20.247.000 

1848  ..  10.564.668  ..  1858  ..  20.843.000 
1S49  ..  14.567.005  ..  1864  ..  22,908,000 
18;S0  ..  18,091.000  ..  1855  ..  22,858,000 
The   imports  from   the   Australian   colonies    last 

yeAr  fell  back  to  about  the  produce  of  1855,  being 
49,000,000lb8.,  having  in  1856  exceeded  52,000,0001bs. 
Various  inducing  causes,  other  than  the  trivial 
reason  assigned  by  Mr.  Ashworth,  must  be  looked  to 
as  having  stimulated  the  production  of  British  wool  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  tide  of  emigration ;  new  and 
extended  pasture  land  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
SonthemAfirica  ;  the  progress  of  settlement  in  Canada ; 
the  extension  of  trade  with  Central  Asia  (our  imports 
fhnn  India  having  risen  to  upwards  of  10  millions) ; 
the  diffusion  of  wealth  owing  to  the  gold  discoveries 
and  increased  commerce,  and  the  greater  attention  paid 
to  sheep  culture,  owing  to  the  demand  for  food — 
all  these  and  otiier  reasons  might  be  much  more  truly 
assigned  ibr  the  existtng  prosperity  and  enhanced 
demand. 
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SPRING    PROSPECTS. 


The  paf t  seaioa  hai  been  a  trying  and  an  eventfal 
one  to  most  farmers.  We  were  comfortiDg  ourselves 
with  ideas  of  permanent  prosperity,  and  oosingly  ima- 
gining oarselres  snngly  reposing  in  the  warm  nest  which 
the  past  two  or  three  years  of ''  good  times  "  had  enabled 
us  to  boild,  when  suddenly  a  storm  arose — a  tornado  in 
the  commercial  world,  and  crash  after  crash  gave 
ominous  sounds  and  unmistakable  warnings.  Boon  the 
flourishing  tree  upon  which  our  hopes  depeitfed  was 
shaken  to  its  very  roots,  Its  leaves  shed  all  driven  and 
gone,  and  its  branches  were  broken  and  scattered  by  the 
storm.  Such  was  the  sudden  and  unexpected  turn  of 
affairs  In  the  agricultural  world  consequent  upon  the 
shock  to  commercisl  credit.  It  was  incredible  ;  at  first, 
few  would  be  induced  to  believe  it.  Failure  sucoeeded 
failure  in  rspid  succession,  and  at  length  the  general 
body  of  farmers  were  oonvinced  that,  for  the  present  at 
least,  their  prosperity  had  waned.  A  reaction  was  the 
result,  and  needless  alarm  at  once  took  the  place  of  in- 
credulity :  hence  the  farmers  began  to  pour  supplies  upon 
the  markets,  and  an  unusual  and  unwarranted  depres- 
sion in  prices  has  been  the  consequence.  Now  my  ob- 
ject in  tnis  short  paper  is  to  try  and  stem  this  downward 
course,  and  bid  my  brother  farmers  take  courage.  The 
worst  is  over ;  be  patient :  signs  of  renewed  activity  in 
the  commercial  and  manufacturing  departments  of  our 
country's  industry  appear,  and  serve  to  show  that 
speedily  you  will  feel  the  benefit  of  an  increased  demand 
for  your  indispensable  products.  The  ^1  has  been  a 
severe  one ;  bat  I  trust  it  has  passed  or  is  fast  passing 
away,  without  leaving  distressing  evidence  of  its  effects ; 
and,  in  reliance  upon  the  energy,  the  enterprise,  and  the 
vast  resources  of  our  astonishing  country,  I  would  urge 
a  renewal  of  every  effort,  as  farmers,  and  the  adoption 
and  practice  of  those  safe  and  salutary  improvements 
which  modem  agriculture  has  developed  and  confirmed. 
Our  mainstay  and  safety  is  in  the  improved  practice  of 
agriculture,  so  that,  '*  come  what  may,"  we  can  face 
the  world's  markets,  and  no  longer  entertain  such  dread 
of  foreign  competition.  But  to  my  text :  "  Spring 
Prospects  " — the  crops. 

Thb  Wheat  Crop.— There  probably  never  was  a 
winter  better  adapted  to  uphold  the  security  of  the  wheat 
plant  than  the  past.  Throughout  the  whole  season 
scarcely  any  damage  has  been  sustained,  and  the  fullest 
and  most  healthy  plant  ever  known  has  been  the  result 
upon  the  average  of  the  country ;  indeed,  but  few  dis- 
tricts have  a  thin  plant.  In  fact,  the  plant  is  too 
full— too  much  crowded,  if  anything,  to  be  more 
than  usnally  prosperous ;  a  fault,  if  it  be  one,  not  to  be 
greatly  deplored  :  we  have  often  to  complain  of  thinness 
of  plant,  and  but  seldom  the  contrary.  The  wheat  crop, 
then,  has  an  abundant  plant;  and  we  have  every 
eridence  of  its  favourable  progression.  The  season  for 
rolling  or  compression  has  been  most  favourable,  and  a 
good  firm  seed-bed  has  been  obtained,  which  is 
universally  known  to  be  so  conducive  to  the  safe 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  seed-crop.  There  has  also 
been  a  sufficiency  of  cold  and  frosty  weather  to  keep  the 
plant  in  check,  so  that  scarcely  any  crops  have  beoome 
winter-proud.  Should  the  season  continue  fa?ourable, 
we  anticipate  an  early  hardest  and  a  good  crop. 

The  Spring  Crops.— ^ean«.  Peas,  Barley,  and 
Oai$. — These  have  all  been  put  in  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances.  The  soil  is  in  the  finest  state 
imaginable  to  receive  the  seed ;  they  haye  been  early 
•own,  and  avery  good  gridn  may  and  rnvft  grow }  Meedf 


in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  plant  1 

ance,  and  looks  remarkably  well.    Tlie  bean  i 

seed! 


itssppev. 
I  sod  pea 
lay  a  somewhat  prolonged  time  in  the  aroond,  bit 
came  up  safe  and  healthy-lcK>kUig.  We  cannot,  nnder 
such  favourable  auspices,  avoid  coming  to  theeondaiioB 
that  theprospects of  our  springcropping  are slso  reourk. 
ably  good.  The  land  being  in  fine  condition,  we  sstid. 
pate  a  rapid  and  fall  growth,  the  oats  most  probibij 
requiring,  on  the  best  land,  topping  to  retard  their  pis* 
grass.  % 

Potatoes.— The  season  for  making  preparstioD  fat 
this  crop  has  been  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  wQ 
is  in  a  finely  pulverized  state,  and  the  crop  is  for  the 
most  part  planted  under  every  condition  adfiBJitageoai 
to  its  growth.  A  large  breadth,  too,  has  been  got  is, 
and  being  thus  early,  we  augur  a  greater  freedom  (nm 
disease,  and  a  corresponding  yield  of  marketable  taben, 
the  earlier  settings  genendly  producing  the  greiter 
quantity  of  large  potatoes.  We  shonld  greatly  rqoke 
to  find  that  this  unusually  mild  winter  has  tended  to  pot 
an  end  to  the  mysterious  scourge  we  csU  ''po^ 
disease;"  it  would  indeed  be  a  blessing  most  worthy  of 
a  nation's  gratitude. 

The  Root  Crops.— We  never  knew  farm  work  m  nel 
a  forward  state :  great  progress  has  been  made  hi  &Bov- 
ing  and  preparing  the  land  for  the  root  crops;  tfse 
tilth  has  in  innumerable  cases  been  already  obtsbed: 
the  fear  is  that  continuous  rains  may  set  in,  and  prevest 
the  completion  of  the  fallow :  so  far  everything  has  bees 
favourable.  Much  land  is  in  preparation  for  thenn- 
gold  wurzel  crop.  This  crop  continues  to  obtahi  groits 
fiivour  with  the  agricultural  public,  and  ita  oaltsrs  ii 
widely  extending.  We  are  heartUy  glad  it  is  so.  Itii 
an  iuTaluable  crop,  and  ought  to  be  grown  by  efcrj 
farmer  who  has  stock  to  keep.  The  culture,  msnage- 
ment,  storing,  and  mode  of  oonsuming  it  ia  nmo  « 
patent,  that  every  one  may  adopt  it  as  a  farm  crop  with 
advantage. 

The  Graziito  Department. — Itiegrass-landisit 
whole  do  not  correspond  with  the  favourable  state  of  the 
arable-lands.  The  absence  of  snow,  "  the  poorman'i 
manure,"  during  the  winter,  is  and  will  be  felt  Abeet 
a  month  since  they  looked  sadly,  being  brown  and  very 
bare  of  grass.  In  the  past  week  or  two  they  ban  rt- 
covered  their  greenness,  but  are  slowly  progressbg,  aad 
will  not  be  ready  for  the  early  stocking  we  were  1m^ 
forward  to.  This  will  be  severely  felt,  as  the  wister 
keeping  (mangolds  excepted)  has  for  the  most  part 
long  bMo  finished,  and  much  difficulty  is  experieooed 
by  flock-masters  in  providing  for  their  flocks :  this  h« 
led  to  many  forced  sales,  causmg,  a  few  weeks  since,  e 
great  depression  in  store  stock.  This,  however,  bat  beca 
recovered,  and  this  kind  of  stock  is  now  selliog  at  i 
remunerative  price  to  the  breeder,  but  at  a  rats  not 
likely  to  leave  a  fair  margin  of  profit  to  the  grasier. 
Fears  are  also  entertained  relative  to  the  healthy  ststeot 
the  flocks,  owing  to  the  very  inferior  quality  of  the 
winter  food  they  have  been  compelled  to  sub^t  opoa. 
This,  I  trust,  is  in  a  great  measure  unfounded,  u  the 
general  resort  to  com,  cake,  and  other  artificial  cea- 
diments  would  keep  them  in  condition,  and  prevent  the  ia* 
jurious  consequences  arising  from  unwholesome  food.  TJ« 
number  of  sheep  to  be  brought  forward  will  undoubted^ 
be  considerable,  as,  owing  to  the  fineness  of  the  winter, 
the  casualties  hiive  not  been  very  great  The  ssg 
dangtr  is  f^om  the  unwholesome  bfaaraotir  of  the  tan? 
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and  coleieed  cropf  upon  wbioh  thej  were  fed,  and  oon- 
eequentlf  the  absence  of  condition  requiaite  to  being  pat 
to  good  grass :  nearly  all  of  these  crops  snifered  from 
mildew.  From  this  cause  also  we  anticipate  a  falling  off 
in  the  condition  of  the  cattle  brought  forward.  It  is 
true,  abundance  of  cake  maj,  in  a  great  measure,  com- 
pensate for  the  absf noe  of  quatitj  in  the  turnip  ;  but 
this  abundance  will  not  in  all  eases  be  gi?eo.  Many 
yards  of  cattle  will  come  out  in  their  usual  splendid 
etate,  the  pride  of  their  exhibitors,  fit  either  for  the 
butcher  or  for  further  grasing ;  but  this  cUm  of  animals 
will  form  the  exception, not  the  rule,  this  year.  Nothing, 
upon  the  general  average,  will  compensate  for  a  de- 
fectifo  turnip  crop :    it  must  be  felt  in  the  su Timer's 


grasing.  I  therefore  anticipate  a  short  supply  of  well- 
fed  animals,  both  in  cattle  and  sheep,  for  the  grasing 
department,  and  consequently  a  scanty  supply  of  mar- 
ketable meat  for  the  first  summer  months ;  this  generally 
leads  to  many  animals  being  sent  to  market  before  they 
are  properly  fatted,  which  tends  strongly  to  depreciate 
prices.  One  word  relative  to  pork.  The  supply  of 
good  store  pigs  has  greatly  increased ;  and  as  these  are 
mtted  as  porkers,  the  tendency  will  be  to  produce  a  greater 
reduction  in  the  price  of  meat ;  even  at  present,  pork 
does  not  retain  its  relative  value  in  the  markets. — I  am 
well  aware  these  remarks  are  not  of  much  worth;  but  I 
am  desirous  to  provoke  inquiry,  therefore  they  are  meant 
to  be  more  suggestive  than  dogmaHo. 


THE    LONDON,    OR    CENTRAL    FARMERS*   CLUB. 
THE    USE    OF    GUANO    FOR    ROOT    CROPS. 


The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  for  discussion  took  place 
on  Monday  eveniug,  April  5,  at  the  Club-hoose,  Blackfriars. 

Mr.  Owen,  of  Clapton,  as  Chairman  for  the  Vear,  presided. 
In  consequence  of  the  meeting  fidling  on  Easter  Monday, 
the  attendance  was  not  large,  bat  it  included  Messrs.  R. 
Baker,  H.  Trethewy,  John  Thomas,  T.  W.  Granger,  C.  T. 
James,  L.  A.  Coussmaker,  W.  Gray,  T.  F.  Wilson,  J. 
Wood,  J.  C.  Nesbit,  T.  HatfiiBld,  T.  B.  Chapman,  James 
Thomas,  B.  Purser,  J.  Howard,  J«  O.  King,  J.  Cressiog- 
ham,  J.  Wood  (Croydon),  T.  Congreve,  S.  Skelton,  H. 
Owen,  G.  S.  Harrison,  R.  Marsh,  W.  W.  Good,  Oiren, 
jan ,  &c ,  &o. 

The  subject  for  discussion  assigned  for  introduetion  to 
Mr.  W.  Sainsbury,  of  Manor  House,  West  Lavington, 
Wiltshire,  was  thus  stated  on  the  card :  **  The  Advantage 
of  Guano  for  Root  Crops,  and  the  Best  Sjrstem  of  Applying 
it  without  Injury  to  the  Germination  of  Seed.** 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  observed, 
that  the  best  method  of  growing  roots  must  always  be  an 
interesting  subject  to  the  farmer;  and,  knowing  how  great 
Mr.  Sainsbary*s  experience  was  in  reference  to  it,  he  was 
quite  sure  that  gentleman  would  treat  the  topic  in  an 
iutereiting  manner.  He  was  sorry  that  at  the  present 
moment  the  article  of  guano  bore  such  a  very  high  price  in 
the  market;  but  he  had  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Sainsbury 
would  show  that  even  with  that  price  the  use  of  guano  was 
attended  with  great  advantage ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  it  was  a  most  valuable  manure,  he  tmsted  the  day  would 
soon  arrive  when  it  would  be  obtainable  at  a  far  lower  rate. 

Mr  Sainsburt  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, 
the  subject  for  discussion  this  evening  is  one,  I  think,  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  farmers  of  this  country.  The 
value  of  guano  has  been  tested  by  many  practical  men,  by  a 
comparison  of  it  with  a  variety  of  artificial  manures.  I 
have  myself  taken  mnch  care  to  give  the  thing  a  fair  trial. 
I  well  know  how  cautious  I  ought  to  be,  in  stating  the  result 
of  my  experience,  and  I  have  no  doubt  there  are  many 
practical  men  present  who  are  much  more  capable  than  I 
am  of  explaining  in  detail  experiments  in  rehition  to  this 
subject.  I  do  not  presume  to  teach,  or  dictate  in  any  way ; 
I  only  wish  to  give  sn  exact  statement  of  what  has  taken 
place  on  the  farm  in  my  occupation,  with  different  manures 
in  competitioa  with  guano ;  and  I  regret  that  the  subject 


has  not  fallen,  for  its  treatment,  into  the  hands  of  some 
member  of  this  club  who  is  more  competent  to  expatiate  on 
it  than  myself.  I  consider  that  by  increasing  the  weight  of 
roots  per  acre,  we  secure  the  means  of  keeping  more  stock, 
thereby  laying  a  foundation  for  good  farming.  (Hear» 
hear )  It  is  my  intention  to  state,  on  this  occasion,  the  re. 
suit  of  three  years*  experience  respecting  the  different  kinds 
of  artificial  manures  which  I  have  used  in  competition  with 
Peravian  guano  at  the  same  expense  per  acre.  In  1855  I 
was  induced  to  use  as  an  experiment  four  different  kinds 
of  manures  for  Swede  turnips,  three  of  which  I  purchased 
firom  three  eminent  minu&cturers  of  turnip  manures.  I 
shall  classify  them  as  No.  1,  No.  2,  and  No.  3.  They  were 
all  drilled  at  the  same  time,  with  Swede  seed,  and  at  the 
same  expense  per  acre,  in  competition  with  guano.  The 
swedes  drilled  with  the  three  first-named  came  op,  and 
made  equal  progress  up  to  the  time  of  the  first  hoeing ;  the 
guano  swedes,  when  they  made  their  first  appearance, 
looked  stunted  in  their  growth,  and  anything  but  promising, 
and  were  much  more  injured  comparatively  by  the  turnip- 
fly,  than  those  drilled  with  the  three  other  manures.  They 
were  not  ready  for  hoeing  fur  at  least  one  week  after  tbe- 
three  first-named,  which  I  attribute  to  the  seed  not  having 
come  in  contact  with  the  guano,  as  a  preventive  from  in- 
jury to  the  germination  of  the  seed.  The  result  was  that 
in  the  month  of  August,  the  progress  made  by  the  swedes 
with  all  four  manures,  was  about  equal  in  appearance ;  in 
the  latter  part  of  November,  No.  1  and  No.  2  swedes  were 
about  equal  in  weight ;  No.  3  were  not  so  good ;  but  the  guano 
swedes  were  about  three  tons  per  acre  more  in  weight. 
In  1856,  in  order  to  test  the  relative  merits  of  Peruvian 
guano  as  compared  with  bones,  a  friend  of  mine  drilled  six- 
teen bushels  of  boues  per  acre  and  I  two  cwt.  of  guano,  the 
land  being  about  the  same  in  quality.  In  the  latter  part  of 
November  the  guano  swedes  were  full  three  tons  per  acre  more 
than  those  drilled  with  bones.  In  1857 1  wished  again  to  try 
the  relative  merits  of  the  same  (Nos.  1 , 2,  and  3,  and  guano) 
at  an  equal  expense  per  acre.  All  these  manures  were  then 
used  on  pieces  of  land  of  the  same  value,  and  drilled  in  ro- 
tation at  the  same  time  with  rapeseed.  The  result  was  that 
Nos.  1,2,  and  3  took  the  lead  at  first,  and  the  guano  rape  was 
not  so  flourishing  *,  but  ader  the  fir^t  hoeing  of-  the  three 
first-mentioned»  the  guano  rape  gradually  overtook  that 
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dfOUd  bf  Um  tlwM  tdMr  aunM,  vU  wIms  my  tkMpbe-  ; 
pm  to  iMd  tke  np*  m  tke  ktter  cad  of  Jalj,  it  vms  qnte 
palpsbie  tkst  tlw  fnaiM  npe  wma  dotag  the  beat.  After 
mj  ilMep  had  been  fieeding  the  npe  about  a  fertaiglit,  tlie 
rape  drilled  with  the  three  fint-aaoMd  nuaaree  began  to 
■how  ouldev  ;  the  npe  vHh  the  faaao  wae  graviag  Inzm- 
liantlj  withoat  beiof  anch  afEieted  by  aiildew,  aad  at  the 
•ad  eC  Bx  veeksIeMttdered  that  I  had  doe4ifthaeia€Md 
ftr  acre  after  the  gaeao  lape  thaa  after  that  laeaired  wiA 
Nee.  1, 2.  aad  3.  la  cawwgnence  of  aiy  wiehiay  te  try  Ae 
nhitire  Berils  of  gaano  ia  eompetitiee  with  fiumjaid  daag, 
■J  iheep  fed  a  piece  ef  earij  taree  aad  were  fbhled  oa  the 
land,  after  whkh  I  pat  a  hearj  dresaiog  of  fiumyard  au- 
nare.  One  part  of  the  field  was  left  for  gaano,  which  I 
drilkd  at  the  rate  of  two  cwt.  per  acre  without  fimayard 
dnag.  The  rcsolt  of  this  experiment  peoftd  the  gaaae  tctr- 
nipt  to  be  mach  the  best.  The  fint  time  that  gaano  was 
need  in  its  pore  state  without  any  ndxtnre  of  ashes  §at 
tomipe,  the  crop  was  destroyed,  in  conseqoenee  of  the  saed 
coning  in  contact  with  it,  there  not  baring  been  asaAdent 
quantity  of  earth  allowed  to  corer  the  mannre  preTioos  te 
the  depositing  of  the  seed.  Hartng  leet  mj  crop  af  tar- 
nips,  which  was  a  few  acres  only,  I  was  indoeed  to  re-eow 
the  land  with  npe  broadcast,  the  seed  betag  co?etad  lightly 
with  the  hoes  in  preference  to  ploughing,  ai  I  wished  to 
keep  the  manure  on  the  sntfAce.  The  npe  eeme  np  with 
a  good  plant  \  bat  I  soon  perceived  that  it  grew  in  rank, 
just  as  the  manure  was  drilled;  and  by  the  time  it  was  ready 
for  hoeing,  where  there  wss  no  goano  drilled,  the  rape- 
plant  died  gndoally  away.  I  have  mentioned  this,  bscaose 
I  think  it  affords  another  striking  proof  of  the  great  valoe 
of  guano.  I  am  sure  I  may  say  that  daring  the  last  thras 
yean  I  hare  not  lost  an  acre  of  turnips  from  the  fly  when 
goano  has  been  used ;  nor  hare  I  sustained  any  i^juy  ftom 
the  effects  of  goano,  except  oo  three  or  (bur  acres  where  I 
first  drilled  it  in  its  pan  state,  Haviog  now,  I  think,  said 
enough  as  to  the  ad?antage  of  goano,  and  shown  plainly 
that  in  erery  instance  guano  has  had  the  pre-eminence,  so 
far  as  my  own  experience  has  extended,  I  shall  now,  gen- 
tlemen, make  a  few  remariu  on  the  apiUicatioa  of  goano. 
In  nference  to  the  best  system  of  applying  guano  for  root 
crops,  I  certainly  adrocate  the  use  of  the  drill  in  preference 
to  sowing  guano  broadcast*  although  on  maoy  fimas  that 
method  is  adopted  with  success,  as  a  means  of  pnTsnting 
injury  to  the  genninatioa  of  the  seed— that  is,  on  lands 
where  the  ridge-system  is  praolised.  The  farm  in  my  oo> 
cupation  being  best  calculated  for  the  drill-system  on  the 
flat,  I  shall  coafiae  myself  to  that  mode  of  application, 
which,  ftom  practical  experience,  I  hare  found  to  answer 
the  best.  With  regard  to  drills,  we  have  a  great  variety  in 
nae*  Maoy  of  them  I  consider  very  good  for  drilUog  arti« 
ficial  manures ;  but,  as  economy  in  horse  and  roanoal^aboor 
is  a  great  item  in  the  £ftrmer*s  expenses,  I  wish  to  show 
that  tha  drill  which  I  have  been  using,  and  which  was  ma- 
nufiu^tored  by  Messrs,  Reeves,  of  Bratton  Westbury,  has 
many  advantages.  In  1857  I  used  Reeves*  patent  drill 
with  great  success.  Aa  respects  economy,  guano  can  be 
used  either  with  or  without  a  mixtore  of  ashes.  At  the 
same  time,  I  should  recommend  two  bushels  of  dry  ashes 
mixed  with  2  or  2|  cwt.  of  guano  to  the  acre,  which  Reeves* 
drill  will  distribute  with  a  regularity  quite  equal  to  that 
of  any  other  drill  that  I  have  ever  used  with  twelve 
bushels  of  ashes.  On  a  farm  when  the  land  is  somewhat  level 
this  drill  will  with  two  horses  pot  in  nine  acres  per  day, 
and  tlb/t  aane  horass  will  take  the  auoure  with  the  drill  for  a 
day'a  work.    I  always  give  one  torn  wiMi  the  hairowa  aftef 


thedta.taeef«theand.  I  aharfd  state  Oat  the  priMifb 
of  this  driB  is  to  dspsrii  the  gMaiibSllneiag  a  eaadeat  qasa- 
tity  of  earth  ta  cam  the  wmnn  before  the  aecd  is  depoiiisi, 
whkh pftf<sBls the gaaao  froB  baraiag the  acad.  TtusdnD 
■sy  he  need  with  aqaal  adfaatage  ia  driUiag  guano  er  mfm- 
phespMa,  eithv  with  Of  wither  ashes.  Oat  fisndlfc. 
Maihit^Bi  his  limiilli  mA  ea  Agiicaltal  Cktmtrj, 
fsr  laetctapa  Uisasesswy 
i  wMi  hmr  m  six  tiMi  ill 
ofadbsi^ta  prcvcaft  il  tnm  hefaiBg  the  aecd;  Wt, 
wiChsBdMnspaeCforMr.Neebit^  valMhle  iafonwlioaic- 
speetiag  the  miztare  of  ashes  with  goano,  I  trust  I  bMi 
showa  plsialy  freaa  ssy  czpcrieace  that  two  bashels  of  dry 
ashca  per  acn  is  a  saAdeat  qasntity  to  be  mixed  with  gisao 
er  saperphosphste.  I  hope  I  have  also  showa  that  the  dril 
I  hafe  osed  is  Mosi  eeoMasical  and  advaatageoas.  Is 
I  saast  eoafets  that  my  object  in  tBtrodoeiiig  tin 
sahjcct  has  hcca  nther  to  gleaa  iaformstioa  froaa  the  diwaiMS 
thaa  to  gifa  the  iwolU  oT  my  esperimaata.  laowthsakyea 
for  year  atteatjoa,  aad  I  shall  be  happy  to  aaswcr  aay  qaet- 
tkaa  yoa  asay  fed  dispoied  to  aik  me  on  the  subject 
(cheiN). 

Mr.  J.  THOMAa  (Blcetoe)  wished  to  ask  Mr.  Ssiasbarj 
what  qaaatity of  ashes  ha  had  haea  aemiramsd  toosetsi 
ewtafgaaao? 

Mr.  SAtMaauET  aaid  hJ  had  heaa  ia  the  hahit  of  win 
two  bashsia  of  dry  ashss  10  2^  cat  of  giaao. 

Mt,Kiao:  What  drill  da  yoa  «sa  ? 

Mr.SaiMaauET:  Raataa'e. 

Mr.  CovaaHAKBE  ( Wcatwaod,  Sansy )  wi^ed  to  mskaa  dv 
nmsfks  laaaded  aa  his  owt  aiperienea.  HebadaotiN^ 
artilaal  maaores  ta  a  aety  large  eiteat,  hating  always  aelei 
ea  tha  msiim,  which  ha  learat  a  gaodoMay  yean  aco,  froa  i 
gSBtlsssaa  ia  Nerthamptoaahire^  Mr.  Hildyard,  that  a  good 
ftrai,  like  a  good  joint  of  meat,  duly  required  bsstiag  vitk  ita 
own  dripptag.  Hatiag  kept  plaa^  of  atoek«  hs  bed 
gsBsnUy  been  able  to  laaaan  his  fans  with  farsi-jsid 
daag.  He  did  not  meaa  to  deqy  that  artiidal  BMaani 
Bsight  ha  asad  advaatageoosty  ia  maay  instaaos,  and  mf- 
dslly  whca  a  fsrsMr  took  a  Utm  which  was  aai  ia  good  oidsf ; 
hat  whea  a  Csm  had  beea  got  iato  good  order,  it  woaM  act.  in 
his  opiaion,  icquin  much  artificial  nunura.  With  regard  te 
the  rdative  cMrits  of  diffcreat  kiads  of  artificial  Bsaaare,  ht 
qaite  agned  with  Mr.  Samtbory,  that  guano  was  the  bsit  of 
all  (Hear,  hear).  He  happened  to  live  in  the  neighboarbood 
of  AUershott,  whoe  then  had  been  started  a  aaw  sssaaieb 
derived  froas  the  camp^aniaul  oarbon,  or  whatever  tiiey 
pleased  to  term  it.  He  waa  induced  to  boy  a  oartaia  qon- 
tity  of  this  maaon  (or  the  purpose  of  iiying  it  egainst  gosse 
in  mooay  value.  Having  given  £7  perton  for  thia  Aldefsbfltt 
asaoon,  aad  £14  for  guana,  he  used  twice  aa  much  of  tk 
(ormer  aa  of  the  latter,  and  the  reaalt  ahowed  that  guaao  vm 
decidedly  soperior  to  the  new  auaoie  (Hear,  hear).  His  a- 
perieoea  with  regard  to  guano  proved  that,  if  they  aatiidy  de- 
peaded  upon  i^  they  would  foree  the  plaat  vary  much  ia  iti 
early  atages^  aad  afterwards  leave  it  in  the  lor^  (Hear,  hear). 
He  tboaght  the  beat  applicatioa  was  a  halMreaaiag  of  geaae 
with  a  half-dressiag  of  ftra-yard  dung.  If  ha  had  to  Bsran 
for  roots,  he  woold  not  apply  faras-yard  doog  to  half  tke  lead 
and  guano  to  the  other  halC  but  would  pot  a  hatf-dieseisf  of 
each  00  the  whole  of  the  land,  eaperienee  having  eoariaeed 
him  that  that  wu  tha  best  mode  of  proeteding.  Mr.  Ssiaiboi; 
bad  mentioned  the  drill  system ;  he  (Mr.  Coussmsker)  hsd 
alwaya  sown  hia  goaao  broadcaat.  In  ao  deiag,  howew,  he 
had  met  with  oae  great  disadvantaga,  aad  he  woald  be  wi 
naiDh  ohUged^ta  aay  gtatkmia  who  wimld  aaggaal  to  hi».i 
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remedy  for  it.  Guano  wm  of  a  very  light  and  Tolttile  nature, 
and  if,  when  town  broadcast,  there  happened  to  be  mnch 
wind  itirring.  it  wu  blown  to  a  part  of  the  land  where 
the  farmer  did  not  want  it  to  be  depoiited ;  or»  if  the  locality 
wai  near  one  of  the  extremitieo  of  the  farm,  it  fell,  perhapa, 
on  a  neichboar*a  land  inttead  of  his  own.  He  bad  mixed  it 
with  ashei,  and  occuionally  with  salt,  in  order  to  inanre  a 
more  certain  and  equable  diatribotion ;  bnt  that  had  not  al- 
waya  aecnred  the  object  He  had  tbua  been  led  to  water  it« 
and  he  wiahed  to  know  whether  bis  doing  ao  deteriorated  the 
quality  of  the  guano.  He  had,  in  fact,  never  been  able  to 
diitribute  guano  aa  he  wiahed  to  do. 

BCr.  J.  Howard  (Bedford)  obserred  that  it  was  Tery  en- 
dent  that  Mr.  Conssmaker  bad  not  a^broadcast  machine,  aa 
that  would  ha?e  enabled  him  to  drop  the  guano  immediately 
on  the  aurface. 

Mr.  R.  Bakbk  (Writtle)  aaid  he  had  not  many  remarka  to 
oflfer  on  this  subject,  feeling,  as  he  did,  that  Mr.  3ainabury 
knew  mnch  more  than  he  himself  did  with  regard  to  the  ap- 
plication of  guano.  Still  there  were  aome  pointa  connected 
with  the  use  of  guano  which  he  wonid  proceed  to  mention, 
eapeciilly  aa  it  might  eaaUy  be  anbjected  to  the  teat  of  experi- 
ment. He  had  before  obserred  in  that  club  that  in  his  opinion 
guano  ahould  never  be  applied,  either  for  turnip  or  for  maugel 
wurtel,  immediately  before  the  depocitiog  of  the  aeed.  For 
applying  it  for  tumipa  he  had  ploughed  it  in  immediately,  and 
let  it  remain  for  ten  daya  or  three  weeks,  or  whatever  tioie  waa 
required :  in  the  first  inatance  he  ploughed  it  in  with  a  aurface 
ploughing  and  afterwards  with  a  deeper  ploughing,  and  by 
that  meana  it  became  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  aoil, 
and  acted  in  the  most  beneficial  and  regular  manner,  none  of 
its  constitueat  properties  bebg  lost.  During  the  turnip- 
aowiug  season  he  had  frequently  had  indicated  to  him  a  piece 
of  land  where  guano  waa  need  by  the  amell  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  before  he  reached  the  spot.  Of  eourae  where  that 
waa  the  case  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  guano  was 
taken  up  by  the  air,  and  entirely  lost  to  the  crop ;  where- 
as, if  the  guano  had  been  ploughed  in  immediately  after 
it  waa  deposited,  and  had  thua  become  fixed  in  the  aoil, 
none  would  have  been  lost.  When  guano  had  once  be- 
come incorporated  with  'moist  soil,  no  subsequent  ex- 
posure to  the  action  of  the  stmoephere  would  cause  it 
to  evaporate.  That  waa  a  very  important  point  to  bear  in 
mind.  As  regarded  the  beneficisl  influence  of  gnaoo,  experi- 
ments were  often  very  fallacious.  The  result  of  an  application 
of  guano  depended  very  much  on  the  atate  of  the  weather  at 
the  time  when  it  was  applied.  If  there  were  not  sufficient 
moisture  to  fix  it  in  the  soil  at  onee»  it  was  far  less  beneficial 
than  it  would  otherwiae  be.  In  reference  to  ita  application  by 
sowing  or'drilling,  he  muet  obaerve  that  he  had  not  got  a 
broadcaat  machine ;  bnt  he  aometimeo  aowed  it  with  a  manure- 
drill,  and  ploughed  it  in  immediately,  which  prevented  the 
wind  from  blowing  it  about  When  aown  it  ahould  be  inoor- 
porated  with  some  other  substance.  He  sometimes  uaed  de- 
composed sawdust  with  it ;  if  salt  was  desirable  for  the  land, 
be  uaed  it  with  that;  and  he  generally  combined  it  with  wood 
aahes,  or  some  other  substances,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from 
being  taken  off  into  the  air.  It  waa  well  known  that  guano 
waa  much  more  beneficial  to  land  which  oompriaed  a  large 
quantity  of  loam  or  day  than  to  gravelly  soila;  the  reaaon 
being  that  when  it  wu  incorporated  with  loam,  it  wu  im- 
mediately fixed,  whereu  if  need  in  gravelly  aoila,  it  wu  very 
apt  to  be  carried  off.  Having  uaed  guano  for  a  great  many 
yesra,  he  must  prononooe  it  to  be,  in  his  opinion,  the  cheapest 
mannre  that  could  be  employed— especially  for  root-crops. 
Whatever  might  be  the  csae  with  regard  to  com-cropa,  for 


turnipa  and  mangel-wunel  it  wu  undoubtedly  the  cheapest 
manure  they  could  uae,  notwitbatanding  the  high  price  of  it. 
He  had  been  led  to  the  belief  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
beneficial  qualitiu  of  manufactured  manurea  consiated  of 
guano  in  another  form  (Hear,  hear).  About  a  week  ago,  a 
person  aiked  him  to  purchue  some  manure,  and  in  so  doing 
said^"We  have  two  kinda  of  manure,  turnip-manure  and 
oom-manure;  but  the  latter  contaioa  twice  u  much  guano  u 
the  former."  The  price  of  the  one  being  £1  more  than  that  of 
the  other,  then  what  wu  the  advantage  of  buying  the  cheaper 
article,  when  you  muat  apply  two  tons  instead  of  onet  (Hear* 
hear.)  He  wanted  to  get,  if  possible,  a  cheap  manure;  bnt 
80  far  u  hia  experience  enabled  him  to  judge,  there  was,  in 
fact,  no  cheaper  manure  for  root  cropa  than  guano.  (Hear, 
hear.)  His  opinion  wu,  that  for  ordinary  use  there  wu  no- 
thing ao  cheap,  and  nothing  ao  beneficial  in  the  production  of 
root-cropa,  u  guano;  but  its  beneficial  application  must,  be 
maintained,  depend  very  mnch  upon  the  state  of  the  weather 
and  the  soil,  and  upon  the  mode  of  application. 

Mr.  King  (of  Beedon)  wiahed  to  know  what  amount  of 
guano  he  conaidered  a  auffident  dreaalng  when  he  did  not  uae 
any  farm-yard  manure  ? 

Mr.  Bakbr  did  not  hesitate  to  uy  that  guano  might  be 
applied  liberally  for  root  cropa,  but  when  applied  to  com  cropa 
any  quantity  beyond  2  c«t.  per  acre  produced  comparatively 
with  the  increased  coat  but  little  benefit.  He  thought 
2  cwt.  per  acre  wu  the  maximum  that  ahould  ever  be  applied 
for  com  cropa,  and  that  for  root  cropa  that  quantity  would 
yield  a  better  retnm  in  proportion  to  the  coat  than  any 
additional  quantity.  Some  yeara  ago  Mr.  Vernon  made  some 
experiments,  the  results  of  which  were  published  ja  the 
Oardenert*  ChronieU.  It  waa  there  ahown .  tl)At  2  cwt.  wu 
all  that  eould  be  uaefully  applied  for  com  cropa ;  that  although 
a  larger  application  might  yield  an  apparent  advantage  in  the 
foliage  an<f  so  on,  still  when  the  produce  wu  put  in  the  bushel, 
or  weighed,  the  increued  outlay  wu  not  justified  by  the  result  i 

Bir.  J.  Thomas  (Blettoe)  said,  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
appljing  guano  for  aeveral  yeara  put  He  had  invariably 
applied  it  with  farm-yard  dung.  He  generally  cultivated  hia 
tumipa  on  the  Northumberland  or  ridge  system,  putting  a 
fair  quantity  of  farm-yard  dung,  then  aowing  the  guano  broad- 
cut,  and  reveraing  the  ridges.  He  usually  mixed  abont  2  cwt. 
of  coal  uhu — having  a  ateam-engine  of  his  own  he  found  this 
mixture  economical^ with  about  the  aame  quantity  of  guano, 
and  alao  about  15  or  16  tons  of  farm-yard  manure.  He  bad 
on  tiro  oecuions  teated  guano  by  a  compariaon  of  it  with 
blood  manure,  and  on  hia  tumipa,  produced  with  the  aid  of 
the  two,  being  weighed  aepamtely,  he  found  very  little  differ- 
ence in  money  value  between  blood  manure  and  guano.  He 
did  not  concur,  however,  in  the  obaervations  which  had  been 
made  to  the  effect  that  whatever  might  be  the  price  at  which 
guano  wu  aold,  they  muat  have  recourse  to  it,  and  it  alone ; 
for  he  thought  that  would  depend  on  the  price  at  which  they 
could  obtain  other  artificial  manuru  (Hear,  hear).  He  per- 
fectly agreed  with  Mr.  Baker,,  that  guano  anawered 
better  on  day  land  than  on  graveUy  land.  Having  a  portion 
of  .each  on  hia  own  farm,  he  had  invariably  found  the  greatest 
effect  from  guano  on  the  clay.  Some  alluaion  had  been  made 
to  bones.  Now  on  grus  lands  he  had  used  u  a  manure  a 
mixtme  of  boou,  guano^  and  salt,  at  a  cost  of  SOs.  per  acre. 
He  had  also  used  guano  by  itself,  and  bones  by  themsdves,  but 
the  mixture  had  anawered  beat  In  aome  oountiu  it  wu  quite 
proverbid  that  bonu  were  preferable  to  everything  dae;  but 
in  Bedfordshire  he  had  found  the  best  application  to  be  a 
mixture  of  bones,  guano,  and  sdt  In  growing  mangel-wnnd, 
particularly  on  land  recently  broken  np,  or  broken  up  withio 
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ten  yetn,  an  admiztnre  of  salt  with  gntno  in  the  right  pro- 
portion wai  a  very  great  advantagr.  During  the  Ui t  two  jeara 
he  had  nied  an  equal  quantity  of  aalt  aud  guano,  and  he  had 
in  conaequenee  found  hia  produce  coniiderably  larger,  and  the 
remit  more  ittiaiactory  in  all  retpecta  than  waa  the  eaae  before. 
Peifaapa  on  atiff  and  heavy  clay  land  aneh  a  mode  of  applica- 
tion might  be  open  to  objection ;  but  where  the  land  waa 
porona  an  admixture  waa,  in  hia  opinion,  Tery  beneflcial. 

Mr.  J.  Thomas  (lidlington  Park,  Ampthill)  wished  to  make 
a  few  remarka  in  reference  to  thia  subject  First,  with  regard 
to  the  maxim  cited  by  Mr.  Coussmaker,  that  a  farm  ought,  like 
a  joint  of  meat,  to  be  batted  with  its  own  dripping.  It  waa  true 
thst  under  certain  drcunutances  a  farm  should  be  left  to  pro- 
vide its  own  manure ;  but  if  by  an  application  of  extraneous  ma- 
nures it  could  be  cultivated  more  profitably  than  without  them, 
it  ought  not  to  reat  contented  with  the  course  of  pro- 
ceedings followed  in  reference  to  a  joint  of  meat  (Hear, 
hear).  It  waa  a  matter  of  calenlation  to  the  akilfhl 
farmer  how  far  any  outlay  upon  foreign  manurea  would  be 
recompensed  by  the  return  which  he  would  obtain  for  that 
outlay.  (Hear,  hear).  He  had  no  wiah  to  enter  at  any  length 
upon  the  use  of  guano  for  com  crops,  became  the  queation 
atatcd  on  the  card  bad  reference  aolely  to  root  crops ;  but  this 
might  be  laid  down,  he  thought,  u  a  general  rule,  that  if  by 
laying  ont  £1  they  could  obtain  £1  6s.,  the  money  would  be 
exceedingly  well  laid  ont ;  whereu,  if  by  laying  out  £1  they 
could,  in  consequence  of  the  low  price  of  com,  only  secure 
15i.,  the  money  would  be  very  badly  laid  oat.  (Hear,  hear). 
If  they  expeoded  an  extraordinary  amount  of  money  in  the 
production  of  com  crops,  it  waa,  of  course,  in  the  hope  of 
beiug  remunerated  in  tha  sale  of  the  crops.  They  all  knew 
that  when  the  market  for  manufacturea  was  glutted,  the  manu- 
facturers, instead  of  continuing  production  at  the  same  rate  aa 
before,  made  their  operatives  work  abort  time  till  the  market 
was  relieved  ;  and  ao  with  regard  to  com  cropa,  it  waa,  he 
thought,  unwise  in  the  agricuUnrist  to  lay  out  hia  money  to 
increase  his  production  when  the  market  was  already  so 
glutted  that  he  had  great  diflScnlty  in  disposing  of  what  he 
had  on  band.  Dismissing,  however,  from  his  mind  the  sub- 
ject of  com  crops,  he  now  approached  the  queation  on  the 
card,  namely,  *•*  The  advantages  of- guano  for  root  crops,  and 
the  best  system  of  applying  it  without  injury  to  the  germina- 
tioi  of  seed."  The  first  point  which  occurred  to  him  was  the 
portability  of  guano ^a  very  important  feature  in  its  applies 
bility  to  the  land.  This  enabled  the  farmer  to  scatter  manure 
over  the  farm  at  the  minimum  expenae  for  carting.  The 
farm-yard  manure  might  be  applied  nearest  home  with 
half  a  dressing  of  light  msnures,  while  the  more  portable 
manure  was  conveyed  to  a  distance.  As  regarded  the  best 
mode  of  applying  guano  for  root  crops,  he  should  not  speak 
without  the  book,  havbg  been  a  very  large  consumer 
of  gusno  for  many  years.  He  had  found  it  the  greatest  use 
in  the  growth  of  mangel  wursel,  and  in  Bedfordshire,  where 
the  land  had  got  ao  exceedingly  side  of  Swedish  turnips  that 
they  oonld  scsrcdy  rdy  upon  them  at  all,  it  waa  becoming 
more  and  more  the  practice  every  year  to  grow  mangel  wuisd 
upon  lands  which  were  formetly  under  ordinsry  circumstances 
cnltirated  for  the  turnip  crop.  He  would  now  tell  them  what 
course  wss  adopted  there,  and  it  wu  a  course  by  which  he 
had  never  failed  to  obtain  a  large  crop  of  mangel  wurseL  He 
alwaya  oideavoured  to  get  hia  land  into  good  tilth,  and  thia 
object  he  secured  by  means  of  Colemsn's  cultivator,  which  he 
believed  to  be  the  best.  Having  the  stetches  made  27  inches 
apart,  he  miseJ  tiro  c^t.  of  guano  with  two  cwt.  of  ult ;  or 
whatever  n.ight  be  the  quantity  of  guano,  he  used  an  equal 
quantity  of  salt,  in  order  to  prevent  that  diattibntion  over  the 


neighbourhood  which  had  been  mentioned  by  a  prtee^ 
speaker  (Mr.  Coussmaker).  What  he  waa  now  aboat  ta  mum- 
tion  might  appear  a  very  operoie  proceediog;,  bat  it  vss 
always  fully  justified  by  the  result.  He  set  a  man  to  sow  tte 
mixture  of  salt  and  guano  under  hand,  as  it  wcre^  dobn  tte 
different  stotdtet,  in  order  thU  none  of  it  might  be  eaRisd 
away  by  the  wind.  After  that  the  atetdies  wera  leveisri, 
being  rolled  down  with  a  heavy  iron  roDer.  Expeiknee  had 
eonvinoed  him  that  the  more  aoKd  the  bmd  eoold  be  made  te 
Bsangd  wnnd,  the  more  rdianee  they  eoold  place  on  the  sab- 
aequent  crop,  and  the  heavier  would  be  the  we'ght  per  acK.  Hs 
believed,  that  all  who  adopted  thia  method  o(  growing  oMBgd 
wnrsel,  using  an  equal  quantity  of  aalt  with  gnano,  aowing  ths 
mixture  under  hand  in  the  stetcbea,  and  afterwarda  revcniag 
the  stetches.  would  sfture  a  very  large  crop.  He  never  iscd 
any  farm-yard  manure  for  root  crops,  it  having  been  diovB  hj 
the  experinsento  of  liebig,  Mr.  Lawea,'  and  Mr.  Ncabi^  thst 
when  this  fertiliaer  waa  used  for  crops  of  com  the  phoaphaCss 
remained  for  the  future  erop  of  roots  without  being  at  aUdcte* 
riorated.  He  trastcd  he  should  be  excused  for  having  statsd 
thus  minutely  his  own  practice — a  practice  wbidi,  he  would 
add,  had  always  resulted  in  socccsa.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Habrison  (Clifton  Hampden,  Oxon)  Mi  eonpcOed  ts 
differ  to  some  extent  both  from  Mr.  Sainsbnry  nnd  from  Mr. 
Bsker :  from  the  former,  inasmuch  as  he  advocated  the  appli- 
cation of  guano  in  its  pure  state  to  the  soil,  without  mixing  it 
with  any  other  ma'erial ;  and  firom  the  latter,  inaamndi  u  hs 
wu  in  favour  of  sowing  it  in  its  natural  state  broadcast  As 
regirded  Mr.  Sainsbnry 's  mode  of  application,  be  thought  thst, 
as  guano  was  such  a  very  powerful  sub«tattoe,  there  wsa  grest 
danger  of  iU  killing  the  aeed  if  brought  in  auch  does  contact 
with  it ;  while  aa  respected  Mr.  Baker'a  plan,  he  was  ef 
opinion  that,  as  gnano  waa  such  a  very  expensive  article,  ia- 
stead  of  sowing  it  broadcast,  they  shoold  endeavour  to  lover 
the  rate  of  cost  by  mixing  it  with  other  articlea.  His  owe  plsa 
was  to  reduce  by  five  or  six  times  ite  natural  weight,  by  nixiag 
it  with  sand  or  mould,  and  in  that  state  to  drill  it  in  with  the 
seed.  He  believed  that,  with  the  preaent  price  of  the  artids, 
that  waa  the  only  mode  of  securing  an  adequate  return. 

Mr.  Sainbbukt  wished  to  aay  one  word  ia  reference  to 
what  they  had  joat  heard.  He  knew  from  experieacs  thst 
guano  could  be  applied  unmixed  with  ashes  without  at  sU  ia- 
juring  the  seed.  One  bushel  of  ashes  to  a  cwt.  of  guaao 
might  appear  a  amall  quantity ;  but  it  was,  in  fact,  an  asipls 
proportion :  he  had  used  it  year  after  year. 

Bir.  E.  PoftSBB  (New  Bridge-atreet,  Blackfirtara)  aaid  thcf 
had  heard  thst  evening  the  opinions  of  several  practical  ftr- 
mers  :  he  appeared  before  them  u  a  dealer  in  and  manufte- 
torer  of  manures.  They  were  aU  agreed  aa  to  the  vahie  ef 
guano  as  a  manure  for  root  crops ;  but,  as  a  seller  of  msneiss, 
his  chief  business  from  the  month  of  April  to  the  month  of 
June  lay  in  superphosphstes ;  and  he  believed  that  foa  ths 
thinner  and  weaker  aoils  snperphosphatca  were  extrenely 
valuable  in  combimtion  with  guano.  He  was  now  giving  thm 
the  experience  of  his  office  with  regard  to  operaliooa  extend- 
ing over  nineteen  years.  Year  after  year  he  found  snperphes- 
phales  in  increasing  demsnd  for  root  cropa,  and  for  one  ton  of 
gnano  he  now  sold  three  ton^  of  superphosphate  of  lime.  If 
farmers  used  things  that  did  not  pay,  it  was  nothisfult; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  would  not  pretend  to  set  up  his 
own  experience  against  the  practice  of  the  gentlemen  prescat 
He  had  a  very  extensive  connection  with  Ireland ;  and  in  thst 
country,  where  lain  waa  nearly  always  fslling,  superphosphstes, 
as  an  addition  to  guano,  were  found  invaluable.  In  short, 
these  manures  were  msking  their  way  to  a  much  greater  extsat 
than  the  meeting  appeared  to  have  any  idea  ol.    IVfaBesn* 
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tomed  bona,  in  a  lolable  lUte.  He  had  watched  the  action 
of  manurea  in  the  coontj  of  Bouex,  where  also  he  had  a  very 
large  oonnection,  and  be  had  loond  that  for  root  crops  the  de- 
mand in  almost  ererj  instsnoe  was  for  bone  manure,  with  an 
•dditioD  of  one  ewt.  per  acre  of  guano  on  the  weaker  soils. 

Mr.  Maesh  (Sandwich,  Kent)  said,  hanng  sold  a  great  deal 
of  manure,  betides  hsTing  been  a  farmer  for  WMtj  years,  he 
could  Mlj  bear  out  Mr.  Purser's  observations.  Where  he 
had  of  late  sold  one  ton  of  gutno  he  had  sold  three  or  four 
tons  of  superphosphate  of  lime.  He  sold  a  great  deal  of 
manure  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dover,  and  any  gentleman 
who  had  seen  the  hills  in  that  locality  must  fed  how  enormous 
would  be  the  expense  of  carting  ordinary  manure  in  that  part 
of  the  country.  He  had  there  found  that  a  mixture  of  a  small 
quantity  of  guano  with  superphosphate  waa  the  best  manure 
that  could  be  applied  for  turnips. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Nbsbxt  said,  he  wished  to  mske  a  few  observa- 
tions on  this  sulgeet,  especially  at  it  was  one  which  be  had  to 
some  extent  studied.  In  the  application  of  guano  they  must 
have  regard  not  only  to  the  mode  of  application  and  to  the 
foots  for  which  it  was  to  be  applied,  but  also  to  the  quality  of 
the  soiL  The  quality  of  the  soil  often  made  a  very  great  dif- 
ference at  regarded  the  result  He  thought  that  every  prac- 
tical fanner  present  would  acknowledge  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
guano  was  much  more  valuable  in  aoils  which  were  deficient 
in  organic  matter  than  in  soils  naturally  rich  in  that  materia), 
or  which  had  received,  by  feeding  sheep  or  cattle,  large  quanti- 
ties of  oilcake,  and  other  similar  matters,  and  which  had  been 
cultivated  for  a  considerable  time.  Upon  poor  soils  guano 
acted  most  powerfully,  not  only  yielding  an  increase  of  fifty  to 
one  hundred  per  cent,  in  the  root  crop,  but  slso  leaving  a  large 
amount  of  ammoniacal  matter  undecomposed  for  the  subse- 
quent crops.  The  idea  was  pretty  general  that  guano,  if  sown 
in  a  dry  state,  would  not  act.  They  need  not,  however,  be 
particularly  alarmed  about  any  lots  in  their  Adds  arising  from 
drought,  or  even  from  moisture,  though  the  former  might  affect 
the  particular  crop  to  which  the  gnaao  wu  apphed.  They 
might  lose  as  regarded  a  particular  crop,  but  the  guano  would 
atili  be  in  the  soil,  available  for  the  next  crop.  As  to  the 
effects  of  moisture,  he  had  in  two  or  three  cases  analysed 
specimens  of  the  cargoes  of  gusno  vessels  which  had  been 
wredied.  In  the  case  of  a  wreck  which  occurred  near  lAver- 
pool,  the  cargo  was  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  tide  for 
five  or  six  days,  and  on  examming  some  of  it  he  found  that  it 
had  only  lost  two  per  cent,  of  its  ammonia.  In  another  case, 
which  occurred  at  Falmouth  within  the  last  two  months,  a 
vessd,  with  2,400  tons  of  gutno  ou  bosrd,  having  sunk  in  five 
fiithoms  of  water,  some  of  the  manure  was  dredged  up,  and 
aent  to  him  for  anslysis,  and  it  gave  IZ^  per  cent,  of  ammonia. 
Guaoo,  on  the  average,  contained  16  per  cent,  of  ammonia ; 
and  in  the  first  esse  which  he  hsd  mentioned  the  loss  was 
only  2  per  cent ,  and  in  the  second  2^  per  cent.  With  re- 
gard to  the  application  of  gutno  for  root  crops,  it  would,  be 
believed,  be  found  best  to  unite  wiih  it  some  other  substsnce. 
In  a  little  work  which  he  publiahcd  aome  time  ago,  he  re- 
marked that,  when  guano  was  used  alone,  it  ought  to  be  mixed 
with  four  or  five  times  its  weight  of  some  other  matter.  The 
first  time  that  he  ever  aaw  a  field  sown  with  guano  was  in 
1848.  A  firiend  of  hit,  in  Kent,  then  sowed  twenty  acres  of 
turnips  with  guano,  and  did  not  get  a  root,  u  the  guano  was 
drilled  with  the  seed,  and  killed  it.  It  was  subsequently  cross- 
drilled,  and  a  good  crop  waa  the  result.  My  friend  subsequently 
altered  hia  drill  so  at  to  deposit  the  manure  about  two  inches 
below  the  teed,  and  he  then  succeeded  in  getting  good  crops. 
The  guano,  however,  waa  mixed  with  mould,  or  wood  and  peat 
ashes.    He  beBef ed  thaf,  as  a  general  ra!e,  the  best  way  of 


usbg  guano  for  roota  wu  to  bow  it  broadcast,  and  to  harrow 
it  in.  If  the  ridge  system  were  adopted,  as  wu  recommended 
by  Mr.  Iltomu,  it  ought  to  be  broadcasted  over,  and  then  the 
ridgu  formed  ("  No,"  from  Mr.  Tfaomu,  of  lidliogton,  and 
Hesr,  hear.)  He  spoke  in  accordance  with  his  observation. 
He  had  seen  it  applied  in  that  way,  the  ridges  being 
flattened,  and  the  turnip  seed  drilled  with  superphosphste 
of  lime;  and  he  must  say  that,  in  his  opbion,  broadcutiog 
with  guano,  and  drilling  with  superphosphate  of  lime,  was 
the  best  plsn  that  could  be  adopted.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  that,  for  maogd  wnriel,  guano  wu  preferable  to 
superphosphate;  though,  in  that  ctte,  he  should  re^m- 
mend  the  use  of  6  cwt.  of  salt  per  acre.  He  would  also 
recommend  that  a  certain  proportion  of  some  superphosphate 
should  be  drilled  in  with  tbe  teed,  and  at  leut  5  cwt. 
of  guano  broadcuted  per  acre.  The  eflSect  of  the  super- 
phosphate  wu  to  bring  tbe  plants  earlier  to  the  hoe ;  and  the 
guano  supplied  the  subsequent  nourishment  If  manure  were 
confined  solely  to  tbe  lines  of  the  drills,  the  lateral  roots  did 
not  get  their  proper  amount  of  nouriahment  It  could  hardly 
be  necmsary  for  him  to  refer  to  the  use  of  guano  for  cereals. 
Everyone  knew  that  for  them  it  wu  the  best  manure  that 
could  be  got.  Ammonia  must  be  had ;  and  there  could  be  bo 
doubt  that,  even  at  present  prices,  guano  wu  the  cheapest 
form  in  which  ammonia  could  be  obtained  (Hear,  hear).  With 
regard  to  rape,  he  had  found  that  a  fairly  soluble  super- 
phosphate would  do  better  than  any  other  manure.  It  would 
perhapa  be  recollected  that  about  two  years  ago  he  lectured 
to  the  dub  on  the  subject  of  superphosphate  of  lime. 
On  that  occasion  he  was  rather  taken  to  task  for  main- 
taining that  the  use  of  too  Uirge  a  quantity  of  soluble 
phosphate  of  lime  was  undesirable  for  root  crops.  Ho 
bad  been  very  much  opposed  in  that  view  by  many  parties. 
Now  he  would  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  that  all  tho 
experimenta  which  he  had  made  since,  and  all  that  he  had 
learned  from  others,  confirmed  him  in  the  opinion  which  he 
then  expressed  against  the  use  of  too  large  quantity  of 
phosphates  in  a  soluble  state.  In  many  parts  of  Norfolk, 
Essex,  and  some  other  counties  of  the  same  geological 
character,  soluble  phosphates  might  perhaps  be  used  in  con- 
siderable proportions,  |^thout  any  great  disadvantage;  but  if 
they  went  westward,  to  districts  where  there  was  a  smaller 
amount  of  calcareous  matter  in  the  soil,  they  would  find 
that  those  manures  which  contained  a  proper  proportion  of 
insoluble  phosphate  bore  away  the  palm.  He  might  men- 
tion that  even  at  Holkham  some  experiments  bad  been  tried, 
the  result  of  which  was  that  the  largest  amount  of  roots 
wu  produced  by  the  manures  containing  the  greatest  pro- 
portion of  insoluble  phosphates ;  a  manure  which  contained 
nearly  28  per  cent  of  insoluble,  and  only  6|  per  cent  of 
soluble  phosphate,  produced  the  largest  crop.  One  of  the 
most  celebrated  manure  makers  in  the  country  came  in  only 
seventh  in  the  race.  He  bad  thought  it  right  to  make  this 
statement,  in  order  to  show  that  the  views  which  he  before 
expressed  were  not  the  result  of  mere  hearsay,  but  were 
formed  from  experience.  They  had,  he  believed,  been  cor- 
roborated wherever  their  correctness  had  been  subjected  to 
a  practical  test  The  insoluble  phosphate  if  possible  ought 
to  be  fine  bone. 

Mr.  J.  Howard  said,  having  seen  guano  sown  broad- 
cast he  mutt  dedare  that  he  did  not  know  a  nutier  job  than 
sowing  it  by  hand,  or  an  operation  more  likely  to  give 
a  man  the  cholera  (l^^Sbter).  He  hsd  also  seen  it  ap- 
plied with  a  machine,  and  having  no  interest  in  brosdeut 
machines,  being  ndther  a  manufacturer  nor  a  vendor  of  them, 
he  must  dedare  his  belief  that  u  regsrded  equability  of  dif « 
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trilmtkm  wid  fieedom  from  loM  by  beiof  Uowa  away,  the  uie 
of  •  naduQe  contrMted  mott  fsToartbly  with  lowiDg  by 
haad.  Ha  wig  aware  that  a  bioadcait  macbiae  was  not  a 
commoQ  thing  on  the  faim ;  hot  he  believed  that  if  the 
gentlemeii  an>iind  him  would  inquire  earefuUy  into  its  nie,  it 
would  soon  become  a  standard  impleiaent. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Grangbr  (Btretham  Grange,  Ely),  said  he  had 
used  two  machines,  one  made  by  Messrs.  Garretr,  of  Saxmunt!- 
ham,  the  other  by  Messrs.  Holmes,  of  Norwich ;  both  of  which 
would  wpud  in  the  most  level  and  even  manner  from  8  to 
100  bushals  per  acre.  He  thought  so  well  of  Messrs.  Garrett's 
machine  at  the  Carlisle  Meeting,  that  he  purchased  one,  and 
haa  used  it  oonstantly  since  to  his  perfect  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Nbsbit,  adverting  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Couumaker, 
observed  that  it  was  very  easy  to  mix  guano  with  s«eh  an 
amount  of  water  as  would  prevent  the  wind  from  blowing  any 
of  it  away.  HaTing  seen  the  machinee  mantioBed  hy  Mr. 
Granger  at  work,  he  eould  bear  teatimo^y  that  they  distributed 
manuras  beantifttUy,  and  in  any  quantity  that  might  be  re- 
quired. 

The  Chaiehan,  in  dosing  the  discuiaion,  said  he  need 
scarcely  remark  that  he  concurred  in  what  had  fallen  from 
Mr.  Sainf  bury  with  regard  to  ike  value  of  guano  as  a 
manure.  He  thought,  howoTer,  that  yery  great  risk 
attended  the  application  of  it  at  diflforent  seasons  and  on 
different  sorts  of  land.  He  recollected  that  the  first  time  he 
erer  used  guano  it  waa  in  the  second  or  third  year  after  it 
was  first  imported.  He  drilled  3  owt.  per  acre  with  his 
seed  on  the  fiat,  and  the  consequence  was  that  he  lost  his 
crop ;  that  convinced  him  that  drilling  it  was  not  the 
most  desirable  mode  of  proceeding.  The  next  year  he 
looked  right  and  left  assong  his  neighbours  for  information, 
and  he  then  fonnd  that  the  best  system  was  that  of  sowing 
guano  broadcast ;  that  system  he  had  followed  oyer  since. 
He  had  always  sown  an  equal  weight  of  guano  and  salt; 
and  had  taken  care  to  sow,  if  possible,  on  a  moist  day*-a 
condition  on  which  the  ultimate  benefit  greatly  depended. 


On  one  occasion  (a  dry  season)  he  sowed  on  a  damp  xoacDr 
ing,  expecting  rain,  which  happened  to  be  followed  by  veiy 
dry  weather,  and  the  result  was  that  he  lost  a  consideraUa 
portion  of  the  manure.  As  regarded  the  application  of 
gnano  with  the  seed,  the  machine  mentioned  by  Mr.  Saiu- 
bury  might  comprise  all  that  was  required.  He  fully  con- 
curred in  the  opinion  that  a  mixture  of  guano  with  some 
other  substance  was  the  best  application  for  root  crops,  lo 
conclusion,  he  would  again  express  a  hope  that  they  wooM 
soon  see  guano  sold  at  a  lower  price. 

Mr.  J.  Thomas  (Lidliogton  Park)  said,  he  should  be  ssny 
if  it  went  Dsrth  to  the  world  that  th^  had  then  beard  for  the 
flfst  time  in  their  Hvee  of  sneh  a  drill  as  had  jiMt  been  lefmt^ 
to.  A  quarter  of  a  eeatury  ago  it  was  the  oemmoa  pvaelies  ia 
Bedfbrdshire,  iHmb  alight  dressiBg  wasased,  to  pat  the  diw- 
ing  in  to  the  depth  of  about  three  faMhee,  afler  whish  tbsn 
followed  the  hoe  «r  rake  that  covered  up  the  maanro,  and  after 
that,  again,  the  coulter  that  depc  sited  the  seeds  ef  the  maagil- 


Mr.  Sainsburt  then  replied :  Adverting  to  the  last  le- 
mark  of  Mr.  Thomas,  he  said  he  did  not  dispute  that  there 
was  a  drill  in  use  flve-and-twenty  years  sgo ;  but  the  driR 
whioh  he  had.  described  was  of  a  different  description :  the  woA 
was  done  vrithout  the  assistance  of  a  rake  to  cover  the  ma- 
nure. He  took  it  fbr  granted  that  the  drill  to  whidi  Mr. 
Thomas  refierred  would  not  drill  guano  or  snperphosphate  of 
lime  in  a  pure  state;  whereas,  that  which  he  used  would  de- 
posit %  cwt.  or  3  ewt.  of  guano  either  with  a  bushel  of  ashes  or 
without  them. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Gray,  seconded  by  Mr.  R.  Baxik, 
a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Sainsbury  for  his  ptpet ; 
and. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Thomas,  of  Lidlington  Park,  a^ 
oonded  by  Mr.  Comorbyb,  thanks  were  also  voted  te  the 
Chairman. 

This  tenunated  the  proceedings. 


THE    TRIAL    OF    THE    STEAM-PLOUGH    AT    SALISBURY. 


People  who  would  have  had  Milo  make  his  first 
essay  with  a  full-grown  bull— who  teach  infants  their 
first  steps  upon  the  debris  of  a  hard-baked  fallow— and 
who  think  the  earliest  steam-carriage  should  have  at- 
tempted a  miry  clay  lane— such  reasonable  individiials 
are  content  for  the  steam-plough  to  break  its  shares 
among  the  ungrubbed  roots  of  a  felled  forest,  or  strike 
fire  on  the  fUnrs  of  Salisbury  hill.  But  6>r  o«ir  own 
part,  we  would  urge  upon  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  the  desirability  of  selecting  a  tole- 
rably level  field  of  average  friable  loam  or  cluy  devoid 
of  big  boulders,  for  the  ensuing  trials  at  Chester.  Rely 
upon  it,  the  season  in  which  the  work  has  to  be  per- 
formed will  of  itself  operate  against  the  action  of  the 
implements  so  as  to  render  the  ploughing  sufilciently 
difficult. 

If  the  Society  defrayed  all  expenses  of  the  exUbitofs, 
a  trial  like  that  at  Salisbury  would  merely  stultify  the 
inventors,  disappoint  the  great  concourse  of  visitors, 
infiict  the  reproach  of  public  disgust  upon  the  whole 
subject  of  steam-tillage,  and  egregiously  waste  the 
funds  of  the  members.  But  when  the  exhibitors  are  in- 
vited to  compete  for  the  reward  of  their  long  toil  and 
ruinous  outlay  of  capital,  to  bear  very  heavy  expenses 
in  preparation  and  competition,  and  are  then  fixed  in 


a  situation  where  no  fair  display  of  thefr  capabilities  ii 
possible,  they  may  certainly  consider  themselves 
hardly  used.  However,  we  are  all  willing  to  "  let  by- 
gones be  bygones,"  and  to  regard  the  Royal  Agrical- 
tural  Society's  business  with  a  kindly  spirit,  only  let  it 
treat  us  more  considerately  at  the  coming  meeting. 

Let  us  now  record  what  the  judges  end  stewards  say 
of  the  matter,  in  the  Society's  own  Journal.  Messrs. 
Clarke  and  Owen  say :  '*  The  ground  was  altogether  un- 
suitable ;  the  soil  was  very  shdlow  and  unusually  fiioty; 
and  the  summer's  drought  had  so  hardened  it,  that  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  the  ploughs  in  the  npper  part 
of  the  field  could  be  made  to  enter  it  at  all.  The  site 
also  of  the  field,  upon  a  hill  of  considerable  elevatioiij 
occasioned  great  difficultiee  and  delay."  The  seaier 
steward,  Mr.  Wren  Hoskyns,  says:  <*Sttch  a8oil,ia 
such  a  situation,  hardened  to  such  a  condition  not  only  bj 
its  own  flinty  nature  but  by  the  long- continued  influence 
of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  seasons  that  has  ever 
been  known,  were  enough  to  render  any  trial  practi- 
cally abortive.*'  And  again :  **  It  was  upon  this  ele- 
vated spot,  accoBsible  only  f^m  a  narrow  road  by  a 
still  narrower  turning,  very  steep,  and  partly  over  soft 
fresh-cultivated  gronnd,  that  the  steam-ploughkig  was 
to  come  off,  if  at  least  it  eonld  ever  come  on."    Re- 
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spectiog  the  queetion— WhoM  faolt  was  it  that  sach 
grouiid  was  provided  ?  be  adda :  **  The  temptation  of  an 
unendoaed  space  of  eight-and-thirty  acres  for  these  trials 
can  hardly  be  called  the  inducement  of  the  Society  to 
accept  the  offer  of  such  a  spot,  because  there  was  no 
other  choice;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  all  future 
negodations  with  the  towns  or  localities  at  which  the 
summer  meetings  shall  be  held,  the  Yery  ample 
area  required  for  this  class  of  trials  will  be  regarded  as 
a  preliminary  condition."  And,  after  referring  to  the 
abominably  difficult  road  leading  to  the  field,  be  con- 
cludes :  *'  Still  the  judge  and  stewards  had  no  choice  in 
the  matter;  and  it  is  only  to  be  hoped  that  they  may 
never  be  called  upon  to  exercise  thehr  duties  under  the 
like  circumstances  again." 

Mr.  Smith,  of  WooUton,  would  not  exhibit  at  Salis- 
bury. Mr.  Williams,  of  Baydon,  finding  what  sort  of 
place  had  been  provided,  objected  to  such  a  trial  alto* 
gether,  and  endeavoured,  as  we  believe,  to  persuade  his 
brother-exhibitors  to  refuse  to  mock  the  public  and 
iitjure  their  own  credit  by  entering  upon  a  hopeless 
task.  Mr.  Collmsun  HsU,  Mr.  John  Fowler,  jnn.,  Mr. 
Charles  Burrell,  and  Mr.  John  A.  Williams  have  now 
addressed  the  Cooncil  on  the  subject,  complain- 
ing of  the  past,  and  offving  suggestions  ibr  the 
future.  In  considering  this  petition  or  manif^o, 
let  UB  bear  in  mind  the  official  statements  with  regard 
to  their  several  machines,  and  the  results  of  the  trial. 

Inadequate  and  fuulty  as  the  experiments  were,  Mr. 
Hoikyns  acknowledges  ''the  admirable  docility  and 
power  of  Mr.  Boydell's  (Burrell's)  traction-engine/' 
and  says  further,  "  No  one,  who  saw  the  work  perform- 
ed, even  under  these  adverse  circumstances,  by  Mr.  Fow- 
ler's plough,  oould  doubt  that,  in  his  case  at  least  (not 
to  the  least  disparagement  of  the  other  competitors), 
ste^m-plougMng,  as  such,  had  attained  a  degree  of  ex* 
cellence  comparable  in  point  of  execution  even  with  the 
best  horse-work.  As  to  the  relative  economy,  there 
seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  ealenlations  ar- 
rived at  by  Mr.  Amos  and  others  the  year  before,  at  the 
acyoumed  trial  at  Boxted  Lodge,  were  sufficiently  near 
the  truth  to  leave  a  very  inconeiderable  difference  in 
favour  of  horse-work. 

Five  of  the  judges  report  that  Mr.  Boydell  "tri- 
umphantly aicended  the  hill  to  the  ground  laid  out  for 
ploughing,  and  fully  proved  his  power  as  a  traction- 
engine.  He  shortly  commenced  ploughing  ;  but  this 
was  not  satisfactory,  for  nothing  could  keep  the 
ploughs  in  the  ground."  Mr.  CoUinstm  Hall 
is  praised  for  the  ''strenuous  and  laudable'' 
efforts  which  —  with  great  cost  —  overcame  the 
shameful  obstructions  on  the  road,  and  "succeeded 
eventually  in  bringing  up  his  engine,  and  making 
good  work."  Mr.  WiUiams's  system  is  "  anything  but 
satisfiictory ;"  and  his  personal  conduct  described  as 
otjectionable.  We  suppose  in  consequence  of  his  being 
unable  to  restrain  his  indignation,  and  manifest  the 
sublime  patience  which  characterized  Mr.  Hall,  in  spite 
of  repeated  vexatious  accidents.  The  work  done  by 
Mr.  Fowler  is  declared  to  be  "very  good;  but  here 
we  must  say  we  could  not  reduce  the  price  per  acre 
below  that  of  the  Boxted  trials.  As  &r  as  ploughing 
is  concerned,  we  think  Mr.  Fowler's  arrangement  of 
his  ploughs  is  the  best  we  have  seen.  As  judges  we 
wanted  very  strict  data  to  recommend  the  steam- 
ploughiog  to  the  public ;  we  are  sorry  we  cannot  do 
this,  though  we  think  Mr.  Fowler  still  stands  pre-emi- 
nent over  any  others.  We  cannot  say  that  his  ploughs 
arc  '  economical  substitutes  for  the  ploi^h  or  the 
spado.' "  Considering  the  great  ability  shown,  and 
the  great  expense  ineurred  by  Mr.  Fowler,  they  ve- 
comasend  the  Conacil  to  "  vote  him  a  medal." 

Two  other  judges,  is  a  separate  r«p<^  say,  "  the 


olject  to  be  accomplished  was  a  nu>re  economical  mode 
of  ploughing  than  could  be  done  by  horse-power. 
For  ourselves  we  were  at  once  convinced  that  no  satis- 
factory decision  could  be  arrived  at Sufficient 

was  shown  to  convince  us  that  Mr.  Boydell*s  engine  is 
one  of  no  ordinary  merit,  and  capsble  of  very  useful 

and  extensive  farm-  service Mr.  Fowler's  plough 

performed  its  work  very  creditably,  under  all  the  dr- 
cumstances  of  a  hard  soil  and  much  obstructing  com- 
pan} .  The  ploughing  was  effected  in  a  truly  husband- 
like  manner,  and  at  a  depth  not  generally  reached  on 
such  soils.  The  work  was  fairly  laid,  and  worthy  of  com- 
parison with  that  done  alongside  it  by  one  of  Howard's 
ploughs  in  the  hands  of  a  first-rate  ploughman."  Mr. 
WiIUams*s  ploughs,  they  say,  did  not  work  well ;  and 
"  the  compact  form  and  most  ingenious  adaptation"  of 
Mr.  Hall's  engine  met  their  approval.  They  conclude 
that  only  "  a  proper  time  and  soitable  soil"  are  needed 
to  prove  that  the  steam- ploughing  can  be  accom- 
plished in  "an  efficient  and  economical  manner." 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  only  ploughing  which 
was  quite  satisfactory  In  point  of  quatity,  was  Mr. 
Fowler's ;  and,  could  the  working  expenses  have  been 
estimated  at  a  very  small  trifle  lower,  the  work  would 
have  been  pronounced  also  "  economical."  As  far  as 
they  could  tell,  the  judges  made  out  ttic  cost  per  acre 
to  be  nearly,  {fnot  quite,  as  low  as  by  hor»e-Iabour. 

Now,  we  have  over  and  over  again  insisted  that  the 
mere  working  at  a  trifle  less  expense  per  acre  does  not 
constitute  the  main  ehment  of  economy  or  saving  in 
a  steam-plough;  and  it  is  here  that  we  think  the 
jud|{es  have  been  shortsighted.  Indeed,  after  all,  the 
public  may  conclude  that  Mr.  Fowler*s  plough  (on  the 
stewards'  and  judges' own  showing)  is  an  "  economical 
substitute*'  for  the  horse-plough. 

Everyone  will  surely  admit  that  an  "  economical 
substitute"  for  the  plough  is  something  that  It  will  pay 
us  better  to  have,  that  can  produce  more  valuable  re- 
salts  for  a  certain  amount  of  money.  Well,  if  tha 
steam  and  the  horse  plough  both  work  at  the  sama 
price  per  acre,  there  is  tlie  item  of  time,  the  greater 
extent  of  laad  ploughed  in  a  day,  which  at  once 
makes  the  steam-plough  the  cheapest  and  best  worth 
having. 

The  main  value  of  Mr.  Smith's  steam-scarifiers  and 
cultivators  is  not  in  the  low  price  per  acre,  but  in  tha 
great  quantity  of  land  broken  up  and  cleared  in  a  short 
tiBM  just  at  the  oritkal  season.  And  taking  the  aoreaga 
cost  of  watk  by  Fowler's  steam-plough  and  tbecommoa 
horse-plough  to  be  about  the  same,  Mr«  fioekyns  says  s 
*'  If  this  be  true  as  »-iM>mparison  merely  takes  sera 
for  acre,  or  .hour  for  hour,  every  one  who  knows 
the  sapf^sme  talue  of  time  in  the  autumn  months 
on  day  soils,  and  the  difi^rence,  in  eapaeity  of 
dayw&rh,  between  a  horse  and  a  steam-engine,  must 
be  amrare  that  a  new  multiplier  at  least  of  d,  if  not 
naore,  aaay  be  plaoed  to  the  credit  o^  the  steam-edginei 
regarded  as  an  available  power  or  auxiliary  when  work 
is  presslag,  and  when,  according  to  a  well-known  poeti-* 
cal  authority,  the  beat  or  rather  only  method  to 
lengthen  tha  shortening  days  is  to  "steal  a  few  hours 
iron  night."  Yet  the  judges  seem  never  to  have  oan- 
aidered  that,  when  a  steam-plough  can  work  for,  say 
7s.  »*d.  an  acre,  and  horse-ploughs  for  7s.,  the  steam- 
pkmgb  may  be  better  worth  hating  (therefore  "  mortt 
eeoMmieal")  than  the  horse-ploogh }  and  tUa,  indeed, 
ia  one  of  the  principal  points  in  favour  of  steam-tillaga 
at  all.  There  is  also  another  dement  of  eondderabla 
cansequenee  in  the  cmnparalive  economy  between  steaaa 
and  horse  power  cultiTatie».  It  baa  beeame  matter  of 
experimental  proof,  upon  certain  classes  of  day  soil, 
lemarha  Mr.  Heakyn%  tlHH  "the  liberty  of  a  more 
perfect  selection  of  season,  and  condition  of  soil  tot  eid< 
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tiTfttion,  and  the  absolate,  and,  so  to  speak,  repeated 
avoidance  of  the  tread  of  horses,  year  after  year,  brings 
about  a  permanent  and  almost  constitutional  change  of 
character  in  the  mechanical  structure  of  such  soil:*' — 
Besides,  that  the  produce  on  steam-plouzhed  land  has 
been  found  in  many  cases  to  exceed  that  of  ground 
ploughed  by  horses ;  not  only  the  depth,  but  the  very 
shaking  and  di8iDt^;rating  of  the  furrow-slices  giving 
a  higher  degree  of  pulverization,  which  promotes  active 
fertility. 
We  have  repeatedly  enforced  these  and  other  con- 


siderations upon  the  attention  of  those  called  apes 
to  weigh  the  merits  of  the  steam  against  those  of 
home  ploughs;  and,  seeing  that  a  (supposed)  terji 
minute  excess  qf  actual  acreage  cast  has  been  aUoved 
by  them  to  couuterbahince  all  the  great  beneatlt^ 
cruing  from  rapid  autunm-deaning  and  untttoallj 
deep  working  by  steam-power,  we  do  not  wondsr  tint 
the  above  exhibitors  feel  constrained  to  appeal  to  the 
Council  for  information  as  to  how  and  in  what  b^ 
their  inventions  will  be  judged  next  July.  Their  sd- 
dress  must  receive  some  further  notice. 


ORIGIN    OF    DURHAM    SHORT-HORNS. 


Si  A, — In  your  journal  of  the  22nd  of  March,  alluding 
to  the  salts  of  shorthorns  about  to  take  place  and  now 
coming  off,  yon  say  that  at  one  of  them,  namely,  that 
to  take  place  on  the  2 1st  of  April,  several  animals  will 
be  offered  which  are  right  line  descendants  through 
females  of  the  celebrated  cow  '  Favourite,''  bought  by 
the  Messrs.  Colling,  of  Mr.  Maynard  of  Eryholme,  and 
by  them  christened  "  Lady  Maynard."  This  mention 
of  *'  Favourite"  and  the  Colling's  stock  brings  to  my 
recollection  a  discussion  introduced  a  few  weeks  ago  in 
the  agricultural  article  of  the  Economist,  on  the  origin 
of  the  improved  Durham  shorthorns,  suggested  by  the 
publication  in  a  contemporary,  the  North  British 
Agriculturist f  of  extracts  from  a  journal  of  the  late 
Major  Rudd,  of  Marlow,  m  Yorkshire,  called  "  An 
account  of  some  of  the  shorthorn  stock,  late  the  pro- 
perly of  Mr.  Charles  Colling,  of  Ketton,  in  the  county 
of  Durham." 

Ai  I  think  these  extracts  nray  be  interesting  to  some 
of  your  readers,  and  as  I  have  not  seen  them  elsewhere, 
I  have  transcribed  them,  and  have  at  the  same  time 
ventured  to  send  yon  some  observations  on  the  origin  of 
the  improved  Durham  ihorthoms.  In  making  them,  I 
mav  be  permitted  to  say,  1  do  so  as  a  Durham  man, 
with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  parties  and  localities,  my- 
self for  upwards  of  twenty  years  a  breeder  of  shorthorns, 
and  one  who  has  long  and  diligently  investigated  the 
subject.  I  am  especially  induced  to  do  this  at  present, 
because  I  hafe  of  late  frequently  seen  the  matUr  dis- 
eussed  by  strangers  with  an  interest  that  may  well  put  us 
Inkewarm  nativea  to  the  blush ;  but  in  which  discussions, 
as  might  perhaps  be  expected,  we  hear  assertions  made 
that  to  us,  who  are  "  to  the  manner  bom,"  are  not  a 
little  astounding. 

Speaking,  then,  in  the  character  in  which  I  have  re- 
presented myself  to  do,  I  have  long  since  arrived  at  the 
conclusion,  wherein  I  entirely  agree  with  the  writer  in 
the  Economist,  that,  in  forming  the  improved  Durham 
aborthoms  the  Messrs.  ColUng  proceeded,  generallg, 
"  by  care  and  selection  from  the  local  breed  of  short- 
horns which  had  already  attained  considerable  per- 
fection," and  not  by  crossing  distinct  breeds  of  cattle. 
I  am  bound,  however,  at  the  ume  time  to  say  that  he  is 
mistaken  in  alleging  that  "  the  atory  of  the  brothers 
Colling  having  used  a  orosa  of  Galloway  blocd  in  the 
improvement  of  their  shorthorns  has  no  foundation  in 
fact."  It  is  indisputably  true  that  Mr.  Charles  Colling 
had  recourse  to  such  a  cross  in  one  family  of  liis  short- 
horns, which  is  known,  technically  speaking,  as  **  the 
alloy ;"  to  which  I  shall  take  occasion  particularly  to 
advert,  and  in  so  doing  it  will 
find  **  DO  trace  of  such 
journal." 

The  following  are  the  eztraota  from  thatjonmal  to 
which  I  have  alluded  t 


will  perhaps  be  seen  why  we 
oroising  m  Major  Rudd's 


No.  1.  Old  Favourite,  was  bred  by  Mr.  John  Majaaiitf 
Airybolme-upon-Tees.  She  was  got  by  a  ahorthomcd  ball 
belonging  to  a  Ralph  Alcock,  who  lived  near  Airy  holme,  vliiek 
bull  vaa  remarkable  for  hti  niee  baadltDg.  The  daaa  vai  got 
by  a  shorthomed  ball  beloogingta  Mr.  Jacob  Bawth,  of  Gtfcs* 
dale,  near  BoroughbridKe.  lier  grandaa  was  a  beantifal  ma 
cow,  called  Strawbeny,  bred  by  Mr.  Mayaard'a  lather.  tU 
got  by  a  ahorthornwi  bull  beloogiog  to  Mr.  Polly,  of  WornO, 
then  hdd  in  high  eatimatioo. 

No.  2.  Young  Strawberry,  was  also  bred  by  Mr.  Joha 
Maynard.  Sue  waa  oat  of  O.d  Pa? oariie,  aod  got  by  a  short- 
horned  bull,  bred  by  Mr.  John  Charge,  of  Newton,  vho  mU 
him  to  MeMfi.  Jjhn  Maynaid  and  Dake  WctherilL  Hu 
bull  went  by  the  name  of  the  Dalton  Bull,  and  wai  eatccnd 
aiirst-rate  bull  at  that  time.  Young  Strawberry  was  of  § 
beautiful  roan  colour.  lu  the  year  1766,  when  Mr.  Charte* 
Collioga  firit  tnmed  hia  attention  to  the  improvement  of  tkt 
ihorthomed  breed  of  cattle,  he  waa  dcaironv  to  procuie  iht 
beat  cowa  and  bulla,  and  such  as  had  the  greatest  propeaiity 
to  fatten.  Old  Pavourite,  and  her  danghtar  Young  Stcawbenr, 
particularly  attracted  hia  notice,  and  he  waa  dcatroua  to  paf' 
chaae  them.  He  had  aome  dilBculiy  in  prevailing  upoa  Mr. 
John  Maynard  to  aell  them,  but  he  at  length  aucceedcd,  aai 
they  became  hia  property. 

No.  1.  Httbback,  whcji  four  yetra  old,  waa  purehaacd  by 
Mr.  Robert  CoUiuga,  of  Barmpton.  and  Mr.  Waiatell,  of  Ali- 
chill,  for  the  pnrpose  of  aerviog  their  feeding  oowa.  He  had 
aueh  an  nooommon  inclination  to  fatten  aa  to  excite  the  par- 
ticular attention  of  Mr.  Chariea  Collinga,  who  piarohaaed  kirn 
of  Mr.  Robert  Collinga  and  Mr.  Waiatell,  about  the  year 
1786.  The  jadicioua  aeketioa  of  Hubbacfc,  and  of  Mr.  Mtj- 
nard'a  two  eowa,  at  before  meutioned,  nuy  be  called  theorigia 
of  the  celebrated  stock  of  Ketton  Shorthoma,  vhich  for  carij 
maturity,  inclination  to  fatten,  and  to  acquire  the  gieiteit 
weight  with  the  leatt  offal,  are  unequalled  by  any  breed  of 
cattle  in  the  world. 

The  boll  Hubbaek  waa  deiceaded  from  the  stoek  of  Sir 
Jamea  Pennyman,  Bart.,  of  Ormaby,  in  Cleveland,  Yoikthii^ 
who,  about  the  year  1770,  paid  much  attention  to  the  impror^ 
ment  of  the  ahorthomcd  cattle,  and  purchaaed  the  beat  baUs 
and  cows  which  he  could  procure.  He  putchaaed  aeveral  con 
of  Sir  W.  St.  Quintin,  of  Scampton,  who  waa  then  celebrated 
^Mr  hii  breed  of  ahorthomcd  cattle.  It  ia  probable  that  Hub* 
back  may  hare  been  deacended  from  their  breed,  but  the  fict 
cannot  be  atcertaioed.  Hubbaek  waa  of  a  red  and  white  ooloar. 
the  red  inclined  to  yellow. 

No.  2.  Poljambe,  wm  out  of  a  cow  by  Hubbaek,  and  vas 
got  by  a  bull  belongiog  to  Mr.  Richard  Baker,  of  Oxney  PieU, 
near  Darhngton,  then  in  eatimation  aa  oae  of  the  best  ballt  «f 
that  time. 

Of  these  extracts  the  following  oorrectiooa  or  ex- 
planations suggest  themselves ; 

The  name  of  the  owner  of  the  sire  of  Favourite'i 
graodam  wss  Mr.  Jolly,  of  Worsall ;  not  Mr.  Polly,  of 
Worrall.  The  Dalton  bull,  better  known  aa  Daltea 
Duke,  was  bred  at  Dalton  by  Mr.  Charge. 

The  received  version  of  Hubback's  pedigree  ia,  that  be 
was  out  of  a  cow  belonging  to  Mr.  Snowdon,  of  Har- 
worth,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  given  to  him  by  bit 
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Undlord,  Sir  James  Pennymiuiy  of  Ormsby  Hall,  in 
Cleveland,  which  Sir  Jamea  had  obtained  from  Sir  Wm. 
St.'Qointin,  of  Seampston.  in  the  East- Riding  of 
Yorkshire ;  that  be  was  got  by  a  bull  belonging  to 
Snowdon ;  that  Snowdon's  bnll  was  by  William  Robson's 
boll,  Robson's  ball  being  by  Williaro  Masterman's 
bnll,  and  Masterman's  ball  being  by  the  Stadley  bull. 
As  Hnbbaek  appears  to  have  been  calved  in  1777,  and 
ia  said  by  Mr.  Yonatt,  in  his  work  on  cattle,  to  have 
■erred  cows  bat  a  short  time  owing  to  his  propensity 
to  fatten,  there  seems  an  inaocaracy  in  saying  that  Mr. 
C.  Colling,  when  he  was  beginning  as  a  breeder,  bonght 
the  ball  at  four  years  old,  both  these  dates  bcnng 
assigned  to  1785. 

The  following  somewhat  amasing  aceonnt  of  the  pur- 
chase of  Httbback  by  Messrs.  R.  CoUbg  and  Waistell 
is  given  by  Mr.  Yonatt  in  the  work  already  allnded  to. 

Mr.  Waistell  (from  whom  Mr.  Yonatt  had  this  in- 
formation, in  October,  1832)  used  to  admire  this  calf 
(Yoang  Hnbbaek)  as  he  rode  almost  daily  by  the 
meadow  in  which  it  grased,  and  at  length  he  attempted 
to  purchase  it  from  the  owner.  The  price  asked,  £S, 
seemed  much  for  a  calf  not  a  year  old  ;  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  shorthorns  not  being  yet  established,  the 
bargain  was  not  struck.  Still  he  longed  for  the  young 
beast ;  and  happening  to  meet  Mr.  R.  Colling  near  the 
place,  he  asked  his  opinion  of  the  animal.  Mr.  Colling 
acknowledged  that  there  were  some  good  points  about 
him ;  but  there  was  something  in  his  manner  of  ac- 
knowledging this  which  indnced  Mr.  Waistell  to  think 
that  Mr.  Colling  thought  somewhat  more  highly  of  the 
calf  than  his  language  expressed,  and  therefore  he 
hastened  the  next  morning  to  conclude  the  bargain,  and 
paid  the  money.  He  had  scarcely  done  so,  before  Mr. 
Colling  arrived  for  the  same  purpose;  and  as  the 
farmers  rode  home  together,  they  agreed  that  it  should 
be  a  joint  speculation.  Some  months  passed  by,  and 
either  Mr.  WaisteU's  admiration  of  the  calf  a  little 
cooled,  or  his  partner  did  not  express  himself  Tery 
warmly  about  the  excellencies  of  the  animal,  and  Messrs. 
Waistell  and  R.  Colling  transferred  Young  Hnbbaek  to 
Mr.  C.  Colling,  who,  with  the  quick  eye  of  an  ex- 
*  perisnced  breeder,  aaw  the  value  of  the  little  beast 

Foljtmbe  was  got  by  Mr.  Richard  Barker's  ball,  of 
Oxenfield  ;  not  Mr.  Baker,  of  Oxney6eld. 

Shortly  after  the  Durham  shorthorns  had  acquired 
the  name  of  **  improved"  Durham  shorthorns,  a 
vehement  controversy  arose  as  to  the  origin  of  these 
same  improved  shorthorns ;  or  rather,  as  the  ColUngs 
had  been  the  chief  improvers,  what  the  system  was  they 
had  pursued  in  their  improvements,  or  what,  in  short, 
they  had  bred  from. 

On  the  one  hand  it  was  maintained  that  this  system 
had  been  that  alleged  by  the  writer  in  ihe  EconoTnUt— 
**  Careful  selection  from  the  local  breed  of  shorthorns, 
which  had  already  attained  considerable  perfection,"  in 
doing  which  they  skilfully  perpetuated  excellences  and 
obliterated  defects.  On  the  other,  that  it  had  been  one 
of  crossing  in  the  extreme  sense  of  the  term,  namely, 
the  eommixing  of  the  bloods  of  totally  different  breeds 
of  <9ttle. 

The  maintainers  of  the  latter  position  were  two-fold, 
who  arrived  from  it  at  toUUy  different  conclusions. 
The  first  of  them,  being  owners  of  Herefords  and  other 
rival  breeds,  asserted  it  to  he  a  law  of  nature,  that  by 
crossing  from  animals  of  distinct  breeds,  no  third  or 
improved  ode  could  be  obtained  having  the  power  of 
perpetuating  itself ;  that  the  progeny  always  and  shortly 
reverted  to  one  or  other  side  of  the  parentage  ;  and  that 
the  improved  shorthorns,  having  been  produced  by  this 
kind  of  crossing,  would  speedily  come  to  an  end  an^| 
totally  disappear. 

Upwards  of  fifty  years  have,  however,  elspsed ;  sn 


the  improved  Durham  shorthorns  still  hold  their  own, 
still  continue  to  propagate  their  kind,  their  offspring 
showing  no  depa'ture  from  the  long-established  type 
and  character  of  their  ancestry;  and  either,  therefore, 
the  theory  of  these  objectors  as  to  the  effect  of  crossing 
was  erroneous,  their  arguments  fnllacious,  or  they  were 
in  error  as  to  the  facts,  the  Utter  being  undoubtedly 
our  opinion. 

The  other  class  of  supporters  of  the  doctrine  of  ex- 
treme crossing  were  parties  who,  being  owners  of  stock 
having  in  it  the  Galloway  cross  or  **  alloy,''  contended 
that  this  crossing  was  the  system  on  which  the  Ceilings 
had  proceeded  universally,  and  that  it  was,  in  truth,  the 
right  mode  of  improving. 

It  may  be  here  not  unnaturally  asked,  how  came  it  to 
paas  that  this  subject  had  become  a  matter  of  conjecture 
and  of  controversy  ?  Was  nothing  known  as  to  the 
system  the  Ceilings  had  pursued  ?  What  were  the  facts  ? 
The  brothers  Colling  appear  to  have  been  retired,  re- 
served men,  little  thinking  that  their  cattle-breeding 
proceedings  w<'re  to  become  matter  of  public  curiosity, 
or  were  to  provoke  controversy.  They  kept  no  record 
of  their  proceedings  while  they  were  in  operation,  nor 
did  they  leave  any  at  the  last ;  and  seeing,  as  we  have 
said,  that  the  interests,  or  supposed  interests,  of  various 
parties  conspired  to  make  it  expedient  to  myatify  the 
facts,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  were  so  mystifitid  to 
a  great  extent.  Now,  however,  that  this  mystification 
is  paiaing  away,  the  facts  are,  in  our  opinion,  abundantly 
obvious.  There  had  existed  time  out  of  mind,  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  Tees,  from  Barnard  Castle 
downwards  to  Yarm,  a  peculiar  breed  of  cattle— 
the  Teeswater  or  old-faabioned  Durham  shorthorns. 
And  long  before  the  nanies  of  the  Messrs.  Colling  had 
been  heard,  those  of  the  following  breeders  and  im- 
provers  of  them  had  obtained  celebrity,  namely.  Mil- 
bank,  Brown,  dill,  Wright,  Charge,  Maynard,  Jolly, 
Hutchinson,  Sharter,  and  others.  And  long  before 
Ketton  or  Barmpton  were  known  as  shorthorn  localities, 
the  following  places  were  in  repute,  namely,  Baming- 
ham,  Aldborough,  Barton,  Cleasby,  Manfleld,  Staple- 
ton,  Dalton,  Newton,  Morrell,  Black  well,  Oxenfield, 
Hurworth,  Eryholme,  Worsel,  Sockbum,  Ice.  This 
being  so,  where  was  it  likely  the  Ceilings  (living  in  this 
immediate  neighbourhood),  when  they  had  determined 
on  becoming  breeders,  went  for  their  originals,  but  in 
the  direction  where  a  breed  had  long  been  in  esteem, 
and  where  they  had  ample  materials  from  which  to  make 
their  selections  ? 

In  reference  to  this,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  the  author  of 
the  curious  little  history  of  the  Sockbum  shorthorns, 
written  nearly  forty  years  ago,  saya,  *'  The  editor  of  the 
Farmers*  Journal,  some  time  ago,  asked  whether  the 
improved  shorthorns  originated  in  select  individuals,  or 
were  obtained  first  by  a  cross?  To  which  let  me 
here  answer,  From  individuals  (I  can  hardly  say  select 
as  regarda  Mr.  C.  Colliog'a  stock)  picked  up  by  that 
gentleman  at  hia  own  back-door,  without  trouble  or  ex- 
pense :  and  no  doubt  he  took  the  best  he  could  come 
at."  Knowing,  as  we  do,  the  skill  and  t<^^ct  of  these 
gentlemen,  we  may  f^-el  assured  that  whatever  this 
author  may  say  of  the  absence  of  trouble  or  expense, 
what  they  *'  took"  in  this  way—*'  the  best  they  could 
come  at " — were  by  no  means  despicable  animals.  In- 
deed, he  says,  as  an  instance  of  their  judgment  in  such 
matters,  that  at  the  time  they  succeeded  in  buying  <'  Old 
Favourite  "  and  '*  Young  Strawberry  "  of  Mr.  May- 
nard, they  tried  to  buy  one  of  the  Sockbum  shorthorns 
bred  by  his  great  uncle,  Mr.  J.  Hutchinson,  but  could 
not  succeed. 

But  though  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  generally 
they  did  go  to  their  own  back-doors^into  their  own 
immediate  neighbourhood— to  get  what  they  wanted  io 
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the  waj  of  natiTe  thortlionif,  and  the  great  majority  ol 
their  pedigrees  eonehide  with  a  dam  by  Habbaek,  with- 
out giving  any  pedigree  to  her  dam,  yet  we  hare  not  a 
few  memorable  inatances  of  the  pedigreei  of  their  itock 
going  bejond  thia. 

Assuming,  then,  that  Daiham  fhorthoma  are  an  in- 
digenous race,  established  time  oat  of  mind  In  the  locali- 
ties mentioned,  of  which  farther  evideDce  will  be  ad- 
duced, we  haTe  in  the  old-fashioned  animal  really  a  pure- 
bred animal.  And  if,  as  often  occurs  at  sake  of  pro- 
fessed improved  shorthorns,  the  pedigrees  do  not  go 
back  more  than  fonr  or  fife  deseents,  a  purchaser 
may  feel  safe  as  far  as  purity  goes.  I  by  no  meana, 
however,  recommend  such  pedigrees  to  persons  begin- 
ning breeding  in  earnest,  bat  tbat,  tike  the  Colliogs, 
they  should  get  '*  the  very  best  they  can  eome  at" 
And  with  a  little  diligence  they  may  obtain  stock  de- 
scended in  a  right  line  through  females  from  the  best 
animals  the  CoUings  possessed,  as  wdl  as  others  de- 
scended in  the  same  way  from  the  stocks  of  those  who, 
as  we  hare  seen,  were  even  their  predecessors,  namely, 
the  Milbanks,  Hntobinsons,  and  others. 

With  a  view  to  aiding  them  fai  their  search,  I  shall 
mention  several  extant  descendants  in  a  right  line 
through  females  of  some  of  the  Ceilings'  best  known 
cows,  and  also  descendants  of  the  same  description  fhmi 
the  stocks  of  the  other  parties  we  have  alhided  to.  I 
take,  in  the  first  plaee,  the  descendants  of  those  of  the 
Collings'  cows,  whose  pedigrees  go  even  beyond  Hnbback , 
namely— 1,  Favourite;  2,  Princess;  3,  Duchess;  and 
4,  Fortune.  And,  first,  with  regard  to  the  descendants 
of  Favourite  or  Lady  Maynard,  who  may  indisputably 
be  taken  as  '*  No.  1"  when  treating  of  shorthorn  pedi- 
gree. Favourite  had  of  daogliters.  Young  Strawberry, 
Miss  Lax,  and  Phoenix.  Yonng  Strawberry  was  by 
Foljambe,  thedam  of  "Lord  BoHngbroke,"  who  wassire, 
by  the  O^Callaghan  Galloway,  of  the  bull  "  Bon  of 
Boliogbroke,"  who  by  **  Old  Johanna"  was  the  sire  of 
"  Grandson  of  fiolingbroke,'*  wherein  we  see  the  origin 
of  the  Galloway  cross  or  "alloy,"  hereafter  to  be  dis- 
cussed. Phoenix  haring  bad  by  Bolingbroke  the 
celebrated  b«ll  Favonrite,  had  also  by  '*  Grandson  of 
Bolingbroke"  the  cow  Lady,  from  whem  chiefiy  are 
descended  the  branch  of  shorthorns  having  *'  the  alkiy." 
Pheenix  also  had,  by  her  own  son  Favourite,  Tovng 
Phcentx,  who  by  the  same  Fkivourite  had  the  renowned 
"  Comet/'  the  first,  and  for  many  years  the  only  bull 
sold  for  one  thousand  guineas.  Of  these  two  daughters 
of  Favourite,  viz  ,  Young  Strawberry  and  Phoenix,  I 
am  not  aware  of  there  being  any  right  line  descendant 
throngh  femalea ;  and  so  proceed  therefore  to  her  other 
danghter  Miss  Lax,  who  was,  as  well  as  Young  Strawberry, 
by  Dalton  Duke.  From  her  descended,  through  foossles, 
No.  4  at  the  Chilton  sale,  and  through  her  many  other 
animals  at  the  same  sale,  several  of  which  went  to  Ire- 
land. Lord  Spencer,  then  Lord  Althorp,  bought  Nos. 
13  and  55,  estsenMd  amongst  the  best.  They  were  both 
daughters,  aa  we  have  seen,  of  Ne.  4. — No.  13  being 
by  St.  Albans  of  the  "  Princess"  famUy,  and  No.  55  by 
Monarch  of  the  **  Favourite"  family. 

Daring  Lord  Spencer's  Hfe,  female  descendants  of 
these  cows  were  rarely  if  ever  to  be  obtained.  But  by 
the  three  sales  of  his  stock  at  Wiseton  they  were  dispersed. 
The  No.  13  hne,  belonging  to  Lord  Spencer,  seemed 
at  one  time  to  have  concentrated  in  Roguery  by  Mer- 
cury who  was  a  grand-daughter  of  No.  13.  She,  how- 
ever, was  very  prolific,  and  had  of  cows.  Zeal,  Zmo,  and 
Zone,  and  of  bulls  Zadig,  Zenith,  and  Zoroaster.  Zeal, 
a  very  fine  cow,  bought  at  the  first  Wiseton  sale  by  Mr. 
WilkinioD,  of  Lenton,  had  many  descendants,  both 
while  belonging  to  tbat  gentleman,  and  previously 
when  bebngbig  to  Lord  SpoMcr— Prophetess,  Prudence, 
Wiseton  Lady,  &0.  The6ame,a8  todeiceodantt,wastlie 


case  with  Znic,  who  had  Tetnria,  Metal,  Ste.  U  ap- 
pears that  it  is  through  Zeal  and  Zinc  that  there  are 
deacendants  of  No.  13  to  be  offered  at  the  aale  you 
allude  to. 

No.  55  had  also  many  deaeendanta  who  were  broeight 
into  the  market  at  the  Wiseton  sales.  Of  theae,  Enigma 
was  purchased  by  Mr.  Topham,  and  Flonntin  by  Lord 
Ducie.  From  Enigma  and  Florsntia  there  appean  to 
be,  at  the  same  sale,  descendants  of  No.  55. 

Thb  Pbinckss  Family  .—The  pedigrees  given  of 
Princess  are  not  only  various,  but  conflicting.  At  the 
sale  of  Sir  H.  V.  Tempest's  herd  in  1813,  ake  is  arid 
to  have  been  by  Favourite,  her  dam  by  Favourite. 
The  same  pedigree  is  given  in  the  lit  volume  of  the 
Herd  Book  published  in  1822.  The  3rd  vohime  of  the 
same  book,  published  in  1836,  gives  her  pedigree,  ss 
being  by  Favourite,  dam  by  Favourite,  g.  d.  by  Hubback, 
gr.  g.  d.  by  Snowdon's  bull,  —  by  Waistell*s  bull,  — 
by  Masterman's  bull,  —  by  the  Stadley  bull.  This  is 
to  be  found  in  the  pedigree  of  her  grandson  St.  Albans 
(1412).  Again,  where  the  pedigree  of  the  bull  Belve- 
dere (1706)  is  given  in  the  same  volume  of  the  Herd 
Book,  she  is  said  to  have  been  by  Favourite,  dmra  by 
Favourite,  g.  d.  by  Habbaek,  gr.  g.d.by  Snowdon's  bull, 
—by  Maaterman'sbuU,—  by  Harii*on'«  bull,  —  bought 
by  Mr.  Hall,  of  Sedgefield,  of  Mr.  Pickering.  Prtnccos 
was,  as  we  have  always  heard,  an  extraordinarily  fine 
cow,  and  the  late  Sir  H.  Y.  Tempest,  of  Wynjard,  in  the 
county  of  Durham,  who  was  an  admirable  jadge  of  the 
points  and  excellences  of  the  whole  animal  kingdom, 
from  a  race-horse  or  short-horn  down  to  a  game  eock, 
resolved,  it  seems,  on  bring  her  owner  at  any  price.  It 
was  never  known  what  he  gave  Mr.  R.  Colling  for  ber, 
secrecy  on  that  head  appearing  to  have  been  part  of  the 
bargain;  but  it  has  been  said  to  have  been  as  much  as  700 
guineas.  Princess  and  her  numerous  descendants  were 
sold  in  1813,  after  Sir  Henry's  death.  The  late  Mr.  J. 
Wood,  of  Kimbleswortb,  bought  one  uit  ber  dausbters, 
Nell  Gwynne,  tiien  in-calf  to  Wynyard,  and  the  after- 
wards produced  St.  Albans.  We  believe  the  pedigrre  of 
St.  Albon's,  and  consequently  of  Princess  above  alhiiM 
to,  to  have  been  furnished  by  that  gentleman,  and  we 
are  sure,  from  our  thorough  knowledge  of  him,  with  the  * 
most  perfect  good  frith.  We  cannot  but  suspect,  bow- 
ever,  that  an  error  has  crept  into  it,  from  a  confusion  of 
the  pedigrees  of  sires  with  those  of  dams— Walstell's 
bull  having  been  by  Masterman's  bull,  Masterman's 
bull  by  the  Studley  bull.  At  this  sale  Angelina,  the 
dangler  of  Anna  Boleyn,  another  daughter  of  Princos, 
was  reserved ;  and  at  a  subsequent  sale  a  daughter  of 
Angdina  was  bought  by  Mr.  J.  Stephenson,  of  White 
House,  Wolriston,  a  neighbouring  tenant  farmer.  From 
ber  descended  Belvedere,  who  became  the  property  of 
Mr.  T.  Bates,  by  whom,  we  believe,  the  pedigree  ef 
,  Belvedere,  and  consequently  of  Princess,  was  furnished. 
We  hove  heard  Mr.  Bates  say,  speaking  of  the  pedigree 
of  Princess,  that  such  it  certainly  was,  because  her 
dam  was  own  sister  to  Mr.  R.  Ceiling's  white  InbU. 
Yet,  aeeording  to  the  pedigree  of  that  bull,  given  in  the 
Heiil  Book,  he  would  have  been  own  brother  to  Pilmmsa. 
Who  shall  decide  when  such  doctors  disagree?  Wo 
feel,  however,  justified  in  assuming  that  Prineeea  be- 
longed (o  the  class  of  theee  descended  of  oowi  belonging 
to  the  Colliogs',  which  had  a  pedigree  before  they  ob- 
tained them,  whether  her  first-recorded  anocsfcress  wan 
«*  bought  by  Mr.  Pickering  of  Mr.  Hall,  of  SedgefieM," 
er  was  by  '*  the  Studley  buU."  Of  whom  th^  obtMned 
her,  it  is  not  we  believe  known.  Nell  Gwynne,  Mr.  J. 
Wood*s  purchase,  became,  as  we  have  said,  the  mother 
ef  the  weU-known  St.  Albans  j  and  Mr.  Maaoo,  of 
Xhiltoa,  having  obtained  of  him  St.  Albane'  oervkos 
Tor  some  time,  he  became  thus,  as  we  have  sssn,  the  osse 
of  No.  13  at  the  ChUton  sale,  the  aaocitieae  of  Lord 
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Spencer's  Old  Hognerr*  and  her  nnmeroiu  progeny  of 
Z.'s.  Nell  Ofrynne  had  bat  one  heifer-calf  naving 
descendants  :  this  was  bj  Lajton  (366).  Mr.  Wood 
■old  H  to  Mr.  Troutbeck,  of  Blencoe,  in  Camberland, 
who  had  been  his  papil.  By  Mr.  Trontbeck  this  heifer 
was  christened  2nd  Nell  Gwynne.  Of  Nell  Gwynne  the 
Sod  many  descendants  in  a  right  line  of  fnnales  have  of 
late  years  appeared  in  the  market,  and  not  a  few  haTe 
attained  show-yard  honours.  At  one  time,  howerer,  a 
notion  existed  that  Mr.  Trontbtck  had  not  been  Tery 
select  In  the  choice  of  some  of  his  balls. 

From  Angelina,  the  granddaughter  of  Princess,  de- 
scended Belyedere,  obtained,  as  we  haTe  seen,  by  Mr. 
Bates,  f^om  Mr.  J.  Stephenson,  and  to  this  cross 
with  his  Duchesses  Mr.  Bates  always  attributed 
the  greatest  advantages.  Those  who  knew  his  worth 
knew  also  his  strong  prejadlces,  one  of  which 
was  against  the  "  alloy  ;"  and  a  strong  suspicion 
exists  that  LawnslecTes  ooght  to  have  had  a  place  in 
the  pedigree  of  Belvedere ;  bat  a  belief  haTing  existed 
that,  according  to  the  Herd  Book  nedigree,  Lawn- 
slee? es  had  the  alloy  in  it,  he  was  acdaentally  omitted. 
Some  years  ago  the  writer,  when  on  a  ? Isit  at  Elmore, 
the  well-known  residence  of  the  late  George  Baker, 
Esq.,  the  owner  of  Lawnsleeres,  diseoTered,  on  refer- 
ence to  dates,  that  Lawnsleeves'  dam  ooold  not  have 
been  the  daoghter  of  the  *'  alloy"  George,  but  probably 
by  Mr.  Mason's  George,  who  was  much  nearer  at  hand, 
that  gentleman,  moreo?er,  being  well  known  to  Mr. 
Baker.  Had  this  beea  but  sooner  known,  the  dlseos- 
sioD  need  not  haTe  teurreiL 

Mr.  J.  Stephenson  still  has  right-line  descendants 
throngh  females  of  Angelina,  though  he  is  not  easily  per- 
suaded to  part  with  t^m. 

Those  which  we  have  mentioned  were  oodstdered  for 
many  years  the  only  right  line  female  descendants  of 
Princess,  but  recently  a  new  family  has  appeared  from 
Northamptonshire,  ekdmiagso  to  be,  as  to  which  we  are 
not  prepared  to  speak  authooritatiTely  in  the  negatiTe. 

Tha  Duohbss  Familt.— Mr  Bates's  Doobesses, 
they  may  be  called,  being  all  of  them,  at  one  time,  in  his 
poBsession,  and  being  idl  ohristened  by  him  Duebess, 
with  a  namerieal  disttnction.  Tb^  descend  fhmi  the 
cow  Duchess,  bought  by  him  at  Mr.  Charles  Ceiling's 
sale,  in  1808,  and  whose  pedigree  was  then  giTcn  as 
being  by  Comet,  dam  by  FaTourite,  g.  d.  by  Daisy  baU, 
gr.  g.  d.  by  Fayourite,  —  by  Hubback,  —  by  James 
Brown's  red  bull.  We  are  not  aware  whether  the  cow 
by  Mr.  J.  Browii's  red  ball  was  purchased  or  bred  by 
him.  Assuming  the  former  to  be  the  case,  which  we 
beliete,  she  beloogs  to  the  dass  of  cows  haTing  pedi* 
gree  when  he  bongkt  her,  though  of  whom  he  did  so 
we  are  also  ignorant.  It  is  generally  understood  that 
the  Duchesses  were  not  going  the  right  way,  when  Mr. 
Bates  bethought  him  of  introducing  the  Prineess  cross 
through  Belredeffo.  Hearing  of  his  existence,  and  of  his 
being  the  property  of  Mr.  J.  Stephenson,  he  went  to 
WhUehouse  to  haTe  a  look  at  hhn,  and,  as  wo  haTe 
heard  him  say,  the  door  of  BclTedere's  house  being  locked 
in  the  absence  of  Mr.  J.  Stephenson  from  home,  he  had 
his  first  inspection  of  him  through  a  hole  in  the  wall, 
and  the  bull  appearing  just  what  he  wanted,  he  too 
seemed  to  hoTo  exclaimed  Eureka!  eureka!  HaTing  ul- 
timately suoceedcd,  as  we  hsTe  said,  in  obtainaog  him 
from  Mr.  J.  Stephenson,  from  thence  dated  the  fame 
of  the  Duchesses.  Since  Mr.  Bates's  death  they  hnre 
passed  into  many  hands. 

The  Fortune  Family.  —  The  first  recorded  an- 
cestress of  this  family  was  obtained  by  the  Collhigs, 
from  Mr.  Maynard,  as  were  Old  Farourite  and  Young 
Strawberry.  The  pedigree  or  If oi  tune  is,  taai  sue  was 
by  Bolingbroke,  her  dam  by  Foljambe,  g.d.  by  Hubback, 


gr.  |.  d.  bred  by  Maynard.  She  was  the  dam  of  many 
celebrated  animals,  both  male  and  female,  namely  B 
(45),  Irishman  (329).  Cripple  (171),  Trunnell  (659), 
St.  John  (572),  Gaudy  (p.  320),  and  Nell  (p.  422).  B 
(45)  was  the  ancestor  of  Portia  (No.  2  at  the  Chilton 
sale)  who  was  the  dam  of  Lady  Sarah  (No.  20),  the 
highest  priced  cow  at  that  sale.  No.  4  at  the  same  sale 
was  a  right  line  female  descendant  of  Nell,  and  Nos.  35 
and  51  were  daughters  of  No.  4.  There  are  still 
right  line  female  descendants  of  Nell,  and  we  owe  it  to 
that  most  distioguished  breeder  in  another  department, 
Mr.  Jonas  Webb,  to  mention  his  name  as  being  a 
possessor  of  such  descendants. 

The  Daisy  Family.  —  Of  the  Ceilings'  cows 
from  whom  right  line  female  descendants  are  existing  to 
this  day,  but  which  cows  hare  no  pedigree  auigned 
them  prcTiously  to  their  being  in  the  Ceilings' 
possession,  we  belioTe  there  are  but  few.  There 
is  one,  howcTcr,  well  -  ascertained  family,  which 
must  not  be  omitted,  namely,  that  of  Mr.  C. 
CoUing's  *'  OM  Daisy."  Her  pedigree  is  —  got 
by  FaTOurite,  her  dam  by  Punch,  g.  d.  by  Hubback. 
She  was  own  sister  to  the  '*  Daisy  bull,"  of  whom 
Mr.  Bates  always  made  especial  mention  when  re- 
counting the  pedigree  of  his  Duchesses,  the  Daisy  bull 
being  one  of  their,  in  his  opinion.  most-Talued  ances« 
tors.  Of  the  right  line  female  descendants  through 
females  of  Old  Daisy,  we  remember  to  have  seen  two 
or  three  at  Mr.  Jefferson's  sale,  at  Fulford,  near  York, 
last  summer,  which  brought  high  prices,  and  there  are 
some,  we  see,  at  one  of  the  sales  this  month— that  of 
the  2l8t. 

Of  the  right  line  desoendanta,  through  females,  of  oowi 
belonging  to  breeders  of  shorthorns  antecedent  to  the 
CoUings,  now  existing,  we  haTe  an  instance  in  what 
may  be  termed 

The  Milban k  Family.— The  Milbanks,  of  Bamiog- 
ham,  were  amongst  the  Tery  oldest  recorded  breeders  of 
shorthorns.  One  of  their  cows  appears  to  haTe  come 
into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Coatee,  and  was  by  him 
named  <*  Milbank,"  from  which  there  are  existing  right 
line  desoendants  through  females  at  this  day.  At  two 
of  the  sales  you  allude  to  members  of  thb  funily  are  to 
be  disposed  of. 

The  Sookburn  Family.  —  Another  family  of 
this  description  is  "  the  Sockbums,"  orighially  be- 
longing to  the  Messrs.  Hutchinson,  of  Sockbum,  one 
of  whom,  as  we  haTe  said,  wrote  a  history  of  them. 
Either  while  in  their  poseession,  or  as  we  belieTe 
subsequently,  the  last  of  the  Sockburns  haTing  right  line 
desoendants  through  females  was  put  to  Mijor  (397), 
a  son  of  Ladyt  taobibing  thus  the  **  alloy."  Notwith- 
standing hia  antipathy  to  the*' alloy,"  Mr.Batea  beoanM 
the  owner  of  one  of  her  thus  alloyed  descendants— a 
strong  proof  of  its  merits ;  and  from  her  he  bred,  using 
Belredere,  and  again  one  of  his  Dukes.  From  this  cross 
haTe  descended  animals  of  first-rate  character  at  this 
day,  one  or  more  haTing  been  purchased  by  Colonel 
Towneley,  and  haTe  distioguished  themselTes  in  the 
show-yard. 

It  must  not  be  Ikeu^  that  in  haTing  confined  my- 
self to  the  pedigrees  of  those  families  of  shorthorns 
which  can  establisk  right  line  desosnt  through  femaUM 
from  cows  haTing  pedigrees  at  the  time  the  CoUings 
pnrehased  thorn,  and  iromeows  belonging  to  their  predo> 
cessors  aa  breeders,  I  in  the  least  underTalne  thoee 
pedigreee  which  are  eoesputed  merely  from  sires.  It 
was  to  eetabUsh  and  iUoetiate  my  argument,  ikat  Dur^ 
ham  skorihonu  qf  etltirUp  wtre  in  ejri#lenct  befi^r* 
the  Celtingf  began  their  career  aa  breadere,  and  thai 
there  are  at  this  day  right  Una  deecendante  through 
femafet  of  the  principal  cowe  they  bred  firomf  and 
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from  eows  belonging  to  their  predeeeeson,  that  I 
adopted  this  coarse. 

Though  shorthorn  breeders  compate  the  pedigrees  of 
their  cattle,  as  do  the  Arabs  their  horses,  by  their  dams, 
either  animals  are  in  fact  as  mach  descended  from  the 
dams  of  their  sires  as  from  the  dams  of  their  dams  ;  and 
thus  in  the  pedigrees  of  shorthorns,  containing  such 
names  na  Folj>unbe,  BolingbrolLe,  Favoarite,  Comet, 
&c.,  those  to  whom  soch  pedigrees  belong  are  in  fact 
eqnally  descended  from  Old  Favoarite,  Young  Straw- 
berry, Miss  Lax,  &o.»  as  tho&e  which  trace  their  descent 
from  cow  to  cow. 

I  proceed  now  to  address  myself,  as  I  promised,  to 
the  subject  of  "  the  alloy."  It  originated,  as  we  have 
seen,  from  what  has  been  unceremoniously  called 
O'Callaghan's  polled  galloway.  Now,  this  same  O'Cal- 
laghan  was  Colonel  James  O'Callaghan,  of  the  noble 
hoose  of  Lismore,  and  a  great  friend  of  the  late  Doke 
of  CleTdand,  one  of  whose  boroughs  he  represented  for 
many  years  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Duke,  as 
Lord  Lieutenant,  also  made  him  Colonel  of  the  Durham 
militia.  Hafing  pitched  his  tent,  in  the  decline  of  life, 
at  Heighington  in  that  coanty,  he  there  ended  his  days, 
as  he  had  lived,  a  very  popular  character.  Having 
bought  a  couple  of  poUed  galloway  cows,  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  getting  Mr.  C.  Colling,  his  near  neighbour, 
to  allow  him  to  send  one  of  them  to  his  bull  Boling- 
broke.  She  produced  a  bull  calf.  It  was  a  roan,  in 
due  time  had  horns,  and  showed  all  the  other 
indicia  of  a  true-bred  shorthorn.  Such  was  "  Son  of 
Bolingbroke."  Mr.  C.  Colling  bought  him  and  his 
dam  of  Colonel  O'Callaghan,  and  put  his  cow,  old  Jo- 
hanna, to  this  son  of  Bolingbroke.  She  produced  a  red 
and  white  bull  calf,  who,  like  his  father,  took  in  all 
respects  after  the  Shorthorns.  He  was  yclept  '*  Grand- 
son of  Bolingbroke  (280).*'  To  him  Mr.  C.  Colling 
put  Phosnix,  daughter,  as  we  have  seen,  of  **  Old 
Favourite,"  and  she  produced  "  Lady/'  as  she  had 
before  done,  by  Bolingbroke,  the  bull  '*  Favourite/'  the 
father  of  Comet ;  and  also  (by  her  own  son.  Favourite) 
Young  Phoenix,  the  mother  of  Comet.  Lady  was  the 
dam  of  Washington  (674),  Major  (397),  George  (276), 
and  Mr.  Wright's  Sir  Charles  (592),  and  also  of  Coun- 
tess and  Laura.  At  Mr.  C.  Ceiling's  sale,  in  1810,  this 
alloy  stock  sold  at  very  high  prices — Major  for  200 
guineas,  George  for  130  guineas.  Lady  herself,  at  14 
years  old,  for  206  guineas;  Laura,  her  daughter,  for  210 
guineas ;  Laura's  daughter,  Young  Laura,  at  2  years 
old,  for  101  guineu ;  and  Countess,  the  other  daughter 
of  Lady,  was  bought  of  Major  Rudd,  of  Martonyfor 
400  guineas.  When  we  meet,  therefore,  with  descen- 
dants of  '*  Grandson  of  Bolingbroke/'  or  of  Major, 
George,  or  Sir  Charles,  such  as  "  Western  Comet" 
(689),  Frederick  (267),  Keswick  (463  and  1266),  or 
of  Countess  or  Laura,  we  encounter  the  alloy.  But 
what  do  we  therein  encounter  that  is  base  or  injurious  ? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  alloy  ?  Here  we  have  a  cross 
with  a  breed  of  cattle  of  first-rate  character  and  quality, 
and  polled  Galloway  breeders  might  equally  say  they 
had  been  alloyed  by  the  Shorthorn  cross  We  are  satis- 
fied, however,  that  in  fact  "  the  alloy"  neyer  took — that 
it  was  utterly  and  speedily  thrown  out — and  that,  as  did 
the  son  of  the  polled  Galloway  by  Bolingbroke,  so  did 
all  his  descendants  adhere  to  the  Shorthorn  side  of  the 
house.  I  hare  never  heard  that  any  of  them  were  with- 
out horns,  or  exhibited  the  least  trait  of  the  polli^  Gal- 
loway, except,  it  may  be,  in  the  analogous  good  qualities 
of  that  breed.  I  incline  to  think  there  is  truth  in  the 
theory  that,  in  crossing  distinct  breeds,  the  offspring 
does  take  exclusively  at  once,  or  very  shortly,  to  one  or 
other  side  of  the  house. 

We  appear  then  to  have,  in  the  instance  of  the  alloy, 
an  illustration  of  M.  Malingie  Nouel's  ingenious  theory 


of  the  difficulty  of  changing  the  tjpe  or  cbaractemtics 
of  a  long-established  breed,  and  that  this  difficulty  is  m 
proportion  to  its  purity  of  blood,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
Its  antiquity.* 

If  this  be  true,  the  non-infection  of  Shorthorns  by  the 
alloy  affords  an  additional  argument  in  favoor  of  the 
ancient  and  indigenous  character  of  the  breed.  Bat  had 
the  first  offiipring  of  this  cross  partaken  equally  of  the 
bloods  of  its  different  parents,  in  what  proportion  would 
the  Galloway  blood  exist  in  any  modem  Shorthorn? 
Seeing  how  early  capability  of  procreation  exists,  and  is 
called  into  operation  in  that  breed,  and  also  how  rapidly 
generations  of  cattle  pass  away,  I  do  not  belioTe  there  k 
an  extant  Shorthorn  which  has  an  appreciable  partide  of 
the  Galloway  blood  in  its  veins.  I  must  say  I  think 
this  kbd  of  crossing,  or,  perhaps,  rather  attempted 
crossing,  a  mistake— a  mere  waste  of  time. 

Take  the  case,  vrell-known  to  greyhound  coursers,  of 
Mr.  Goodlake's  buU-dog  cross.  Considering  the  posi- 
tion the  dogs  thus  **  alloyed"  hold  as  to  their  "  pubfie 
performance,"  does  any  one  think  this  cross  has  been 
injurious,  or  can  any  one  from  their  appearance  disoen 
it  ?    Yet  we  think  it  was  a  mistake. 

Befaig  of  opinion,  then,  that  the  alloy  has  done  neitfaer 
good  nor  harm  directly,  I  am  not  so  sure  that  indirectly 
it  may  not  have  done  good.  Those  who  had  it  in  their 
stock  became  leas  scrupulous  on  the  score  of  pedigree, 
and,  unlike  pedigree  martinets,  looked  less  to  that 
than  to  the  good  qualities  of  a  bull.  It  may  be  thus, 
perhaps,  explained  how  it  has  come  to  pass  that  many 
animals  having  in  them  this  once  dreaded  bugbear,  the 
alloy,  have  taken  the  highest  places  in  the  show-yard. 
I  do  not  allude  more  particularly  to  these  animals,  lest 
I  should  revive  against  them  this  stupid  preiudice  of 
"  the  sJloy,^'  and  a  more  stupid  prejudice,  a  more  com- 
plete phantom  cannot  exist.  Breeders,  however,  will 
understand  my  allusion.  We  maintain  it  then  to  hare 
been  established  by  this  nanration  that  the  CoUings  in 
general,  notwithstanding  what  Mr,  Chas.  Colling  did 
in  a  particular  instance,  formed  the  improved  short* 
horns  by  careful  selection  from  the  local  breed, 
which  had  already  attained  considerable  petfeetiom. 
That  such  is  the  antiquity  and  indigenous  character  of 
the  old-fashioned  shorthorns,  such  its  native  pnritj, 
that  even  should  any  commixture  of  ingredients  of 
another  kind  have  taken  place,  yet  like  an  infusion  of 
the  same  sort  with  the  waters  of  father  Tees,  it  haa  been 
speedily  thrown  off  without  affecting  its  perennial  parity. 

The  owners  of  our  native  shorthorns,  therefore,  may 
snap  their  fingers  at  the  ancient  myths,  as  to  "  wild 
cattle  from  Chillingham-park,"  and ''  Dutch  or  Uolstein 
cattle  from  across  the  German  Ocean."  Those  who 
have  seen  the  wild  cattle  at  Chillingham,  will  bear  me 
out  in  saying,  there  is  not  a  single  characteristic  or 
point  of  resemblance  exhibited  by  them  which  is  possessed 
by  the  shorthorns,  except  that  f  horthorns  are  occasionally 
white,  but  they  are  also  sometimes  red,  yet  no  one  has 
ever  Ycntured  on  that  score  to  point  to  the  Deron  or 
Sussex  breeds  as  their  original.  As  to  the  Dutdi  or 
Holstein  importation,  of  which  one  used  to  hear  so  madi« 
the  writer  happened  some  years  ago  to  stumble  on  a 
fact,  tending  to  turn  the  tables  on  the  Holsteinera.  It 
seems,  according  to  Anderson  (in  his  treatke  on  Cooa- 
merce),who  quotes  from  Rymer's  Federa,  that  Bdward 
IV.  allowed  a  favourite  sister,  Margaret,  Dncheta 
Dowager  of  Holstein,  to  export  from  thia  oonntry 
annually,  and  for  many  years  into  Hobtdn  and  the  low 
countries,  great  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep,  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  breeds  of  them  in  those 
countries.  Whence  is  it  so  likely  they  were  exported,  as 

*  Se?  Vol.  xiv ,  f .  214,  of  the  Agricaltnnl  Society's  Jwrnal* 
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from  Ui6  porti  of  Hull  and  NewouUe  acrois  the  German 
Ocean  ?  And  if  it  be  tme,  u  hai  been  taid,  that  f  ome 
centuriei  after,  a  herd  of  cattle  waa  foand  there  greatly 
reaembUng  our  native  ahorthoms,  whence  may  it  not 
fairly  be  aaaomed  the  originala  came  ?  And  when,  as  it  is 


aaid^for  it  reata  only  on  tradition— some  of  tbeae  were 
brought  into  thii  country,  what  waa  this  but  a 
re- importation,  wliat  was  it  bat  that  England  had  her 
own  again  ?  I  remab,  Yours,  &c., 

DuNXLiiiNaia, 


THE    PRESENT    POSITION    OF    THE    FARMER. 


The  farmer  ia  proTerbially  proaperooa.  Ho  has  a 
conventional  character  to  maintain  for  l>eing  well-to- 
do,  that  has  stuck  to  him  ever  aince  "  the  war."  Juat 
as  the  Jack  Tar  is  jolly,  the  lawyer  learned,  and  the 
aoldier  gallant,  ia  he  to  be  associated  iivlth  the  making 
ot  money.  No  matter  how  much  he  may  complain  at 
timea,  the  world  always  knows  bettter.  Whatever 
difficnltiea  he  haa  to  encounter,  we  think  only  of  what 
wheat  was  fetching  a  few  yeara  ago.  Tradition  haa 
told  ua  how,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  romelhing,  a 
Hampshire  man  drove  into  his  market  ordinary  with  a 
pair  of  horses  to  his  phaeton,  and  we  never  lose  sight 
of  them.  In  a  word,  we  are  always  ready  to  take  the 
farmer's  poaition  at  a  premium.  When  he  is  doing 
well  we  make  the  most  of  it,  and  when  he  ia  doing 
badly  we  say  nothing  about  it. 

There  are  fbw,  not  directly  interested  in  the  pursuit, 
who  would  care  to  think  it  waa  just  now  somewhat  hard 
times  with  farmers.  On  the  contrary,  the  public  remem- 
ber nothing  but  the  high  prices  of  a  year  or  two  since. 
Indeed,  to  their  credit  be  it  said,  the  tenantry  them- 
aelves  have  not  forgotten  them.  The  turn  they  had 
atill  enables  them  to  hold  on.  Let  there  come  a  com- 
mercial crisis,  and  people  yield  at  once  to  the  pressure. 
It  is  only  in  the  common  course  of  things  that  Houses 
should  "go"  right  and  left,  notwithstanding  what  they 
may  have  profited  by  previous  speculations.  All  our 
sympathies  are  with  them.  W>  see  and  feel  what  they 
have  had  to  contend  against,  and  commiserate  with 
them  accordingly.  But  the  mere  cultivators  of  the 
hnd  come  in  for  no  such  consideration.  We  only  bear 
in  mind  how  dear  bread  was,  and  how  much  they  onght 
to  have  saved.  And  then,  again,  the  weather  haa  been 
BO  much  in  their  favour;  another  point  we  are  always 
ready  to  make  the  most  of.  **  Fine  weather  for  you 
farmers,"  said  a  cockney  tourist  to  a  friend  of  ours  he 
met  in  one  of  his  own  fields  lastautumn.  "  And  not 
very  bad  for  you  excursionists,"  was  the  apt  rejoinder. 
People  are  alwaya  patronizing  hia  prosperity. 

But  there  is  occasionally  something  far  worse  in 
this  making  the  most  of  it.  Landlords,  and  land- 
agents  especially,  are  by  no  means  loath  to  look  always 
on  the  sunny  side.  We  bear,  even  very  recently,  of 
rises  in  rent,  consequent  on  the  visitation  of  an  ex- 
perienced valuer.  A  correspondent  recently  referred 
to  several  landlorda  who  last  year  gave  their 
tenants  notice  to  quit  in  order  to  raise  their  rents, 
"the  comparatively  high  prices  of  the  year  or 
two  previous  having  made  tliem  uneasy."  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  preseut  low  rates  will  make  thorn 
feel  more  easy  again  ?  Or,  will  it  be  the  old  story  of 
the  boot-maker  and  his  customer — "  Well,"  said  the 
latter, "  now  they  have  taken  the  tax  off  leather  I  sup- 
pose I  shall  get  shod  a  little  cheaper  ?"  "  No,  sir," 
was  the  answer,  "  I  was  just  about  to  raifc  the  price 
when  they  did  It,  so  we  shall  go  on  as  before."  Stime 
landlords,  perhaps,  who  were  about  to  rait^e  the  price 
will  now  go  on  aa  before;  but  at  moat  they  must  be 
content  with  this. 

Ailer  all,  what  ia  it  the  farmer  haa  to  fall  back  upon  ? 
Have  the  opportunities  of  the  last  few  yeara  been  i«ally 
ao  great  aa  tha  world  at  large  would  appear  to  imagUie  ? 


The  authority  wo  have  already  reitirred  to  nma  on  thus : 
"  Let  us  consider  what  theso  high  prices  have  been. 
Wheat  has  been  higher  than  other  grain,  the  crop  of 
barley  of  '66  alone  excepted.  Now,  will  the  average 
of  wheat  for  the  last  10  years  exceed  50s.  per  quarter  ? 
if  not,  there  oertainly  can  be  no  reason  for  a  rise  on 
that  score.  The  fiict  is,  wheat  was  very  dear  in  1864- 
66,  fh>m  the  veij  deficient  harvest  of  '63,  which  of 
conrie  is  no  benefit  to  the  farmer,  to  receive  a  high 
price  for  a  short  crop.  I  heard  of  good  wheat  land 
that  year  growing  only  3  sacks,  that  usually  grows  0 
per  acre.  Landlords  should  recollect  that  high  prices, 
in  such  cases,  are  not  so  beneficial  to  the  farmer  as 
good  crops  and  lower  ones."  A  short  crop  of  wheat, 
then,  does  not  tell  like  a  bad  hop  year,  although  some 
people  really  argue  as  if  it  did.  Bven  keeping  to  this 
question  of  price,  let  us  see  how  much  the  balance  of  tho 
good  times  haa  actually  been  in  favour  of  the  producer. 
Let  ua  date  it  from  that  golden  age  which  came  in  with 
Free  Trade.  lu  our  last  week's  summary  of  the  busi- 
ness done,  it  is  thus  written :  *'  In  reviewing  prices  since 
the  laat  Corn  Bill  came  into  existence,  we  find  the  ave- 
rage price  for  the  whole  eleven  years  amounts  to  65s. 
lOd  ,  the  extremes  being  dOs.  6d.  per  qr.  in  1861,  and 
7ds.  Id.  in  1866.  As  the  last  weekly  averages  were 
44s.  3d.,  we  are  11a.  7d.  per  qr.  below  this  11  years' 
average.  Now  as  only  one  year  and  a  quarter  haa 
elapsed  since  the  highest  range,  the  fall  in  such  a  course 
of  time  is  greater  than  has  occurred  before  in  this  short 
period."  We  shall  be  bold  to  say  that,  if  such  a 
change  had  occurred  in  the  commercial  inatead  of  the 
agricultural  world,  we  ahould  have  heard  a  vast  deal 
more  of  ita  effecta.  As  it  is,  we  must  not  neglect  tho 
aigna  of  the  timea. 

Amongst  the  most  valuable  intelligence,  wo  cer- 
tainly regard  the  monthly  County  Reports.  We 
are  justified  in  announcing  them  as  supplied  by 
the  best  men  of  their  several  districts.  They  appear, 
moreover,  invariably  in  that  form  in  which  they  are 
forwarded.  No  attempt  ia  ever  made  to  dove-tail  the 
opiniona  in  one  with  that  of  another.  They  are,  in 
fact,  the  independent  testimony  of  men  fully  qualified 
to  apeak  on  the  subject  matter  of  their  oommunicationa ; 
and  it  may  be  well  worth  our  while  to  see  what  their 
latest  advicea  offer  on  the  atate  of  the  case.  Let  us  take 
them  aa  they  come,  and  begin  with  Lincolnshibb  : 
"As  to  our  own  supplies,  hundreds  thrashed  their  all 
immediately  after  harvest,  and  it  is  gone.  Beef, 
mutton,  pork,  and  wool  are  all  lower  in  price ;  the 
latter  not  much  in  request.  It  is  customary  to  compare 
the  early  spring  stock  markets.  We  find  upon  the  average 
tlie  difference  in  price  as  compared  with  the  two  pre- 
ceding years,  in  cattle  and  sheep,  is  about  thirty  per 
cent.  This  is  a  great  depreciation  in  the  value  of  agri- 
cultural  produce^  and  will  ere  long  show  itself  in  many 
distressing  cases  of  individual  suffering.  We  have  seen 
so  much  of  this  class  of  trial  and  misfortune  as  to  make 
us  tremble  for  one's  friends  and  neighbours,  each  of 
whom  having  suffered  a  loss  of  one-third  of  their  pro- 
perty in  a  few  short  months." 

NoBTHUMBBRLAMO  endorscs  these  fears  with  yet 
more  startling  iacta:— -"The   monetary   crisis  that 
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collapsed  on  the  commercial  interesti  of  the  coontry  in 
November  has  not  failed  to  recoil  on  food-producers, 
and  wherever  rash  speculation  or  the  most  rigrid 
economy  has  not  been  observed,  sequestration  of  effects 
have  siDce  Christmas  taken  place  over  this  once- 
flourishing  locality  to  an  extent  unprecedented,  we 
believe,  since  the  first  ten  years  of  the  present  century : 
confidence  is  shaken  to  the  core,  and  every  business 
transaction  worked  out 'from  hand  to  mouth/  We 
have  never  disguised  our  opinion  that  the  profit  of  the 
farm  would  be  nil.  Then  we  lived  in  hope  of  quiel 
reaction  in  trade :  our  markets,  on  the  reverse,  con- 
tinue languid  in  the  extreme ;  every  return  shows  a 
downward  teudency.  Whenever  reaction  takes  place, 
the  million  will,  for  a  time  at  least,  be  dependent  on 
foreign  supplies  of  breadstuff.  Granaried  corn,  we 
believe,  is  unusually  scant ;  and  looking  at  the  com  in 
bulk,  also  considering  defective  yield  from  our  last 
crop,  the  quantity  to  be  realized  from  the  stack  is  cer- 
tainly less  than  usual  at  this  period  of  the  year.  Nor 
can  we  say  much  in  favour  of  the  rising  crop." 

From  Gambridgbbhirb  we  have  but  auother  echo 
of  the  complaint :  **  The  price  of  nearly  all  &rm  pro- 
duce has  gone  down  very  much— indeed,  too  low  for 
the  well-being  of  the  farmers,  very  good  wheat  selling 
at  5s.  per  bushel,  the  coarser  sorts  still  lower ;  while 
the  stock  of  the  farm  has  greatly  deteriorated  in  value, 
and  the  fattening  of  all  animals  has  been  this  year  a 
desperately  losing  game.  There  appears  a  very  heavy 
cloud  at  present  over-shadowing  our  agricultural  pros- 
pects ;  and  we  take  our  mark  amias  if  those  farmers 
who  have  lately  taken  their  farms  at  an  advanced  rent 
do  not  find  out  their  mistake.  We  have  not  an  over- 
weening disposition  to  look  at  the  gloomy  side  of  the 
picture,  but  there  is  no  mistaking  the  fact  that  the  loss 
of  property  by  the  British  farmer  within  thq  last  six  or 
nine  months  (hi  one  form  or  other)  amounts  to  a  most 
frightful  sum." 

From  Bbbkshirb  we  have,  more  especially,  intelli- 
gence  on  the  present  price  of  stock,  all  to  the  same 
end : — "  The  trade  in  beef  is  extremely  depressed,  more 
particularly  for  inferior  descriptions;  the  general  dul- 
uess  of  trade  is  also  felt  in  mutton.  Fat  lambs  are 
scarce,  and  great  activity  in  the  trade  has  prevailed 
during  the  last  week.  Porkers  and  iMicon  hogs  meet  a 
sluggish  demand,  at  receding  prices.  Veal  is  alsi» 
cheaper.  The  trade  in  store  sheep  is  dull,  and  prices 
have  given  way  from  2s.  to  ds.  per  head.  Prime  cows 
just  calved  sell  fairly,  but  all  other  descriptions  of 
horned  cattle  share  the  general  depression.  Store  pigs, 
particularly  the  larger  ones,  are  difficult  to  sell.  Good 
horses  of  all  descriptions  sell  readily,  at  about  20  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  last  year;  inferior  sorts  are  neg- 
lected. There  is  scarcely  anything  doing  in  wool.  Hay 
continues  quite  a  drug.  There  is  rather  more  inquiry 
for  straw.  Potatoes  hold  out  well,  and  early  sorts  for 
planting  have  been  in  fair  demand.    The  lambing  sea- 


son is  now  nearly  over,  and  the  increase  la  moderata; 
in  some  of  the  large  flocks  considerable  mortality 
among  the  ewes  has  prevailed."  Warwickshirb  con- 
firms this  :—**  The  fiiirs  have  been  well  supplied  with 
fat  stock,  for  which  there  is  a  slack  demand.'*  And 
Durham  adds:—"  Our  fiit  cattle  markets  hare  been 
well  supplied,  and  prices  have  had  a  downward  ten- 
dency. Grazing  has  not  been  remunerative ;  of  cattle 
that  were  bought-in  in  October  and  November,  in  many 
instances  their  keep  has  been  given  away." 

In  a  yet  more  noted  district — Lbicbstbrshirb — 
"  The  price  of  all  kinds  of  stock  has  of  late  been  de- 
clining, and  is  lower  than  this  time  last  year;  yet  the 
market  for  beef  and  mutton  being  depressed,  the  grazier 
ii  very  cautious  of  buying  at  present  prices.  Fat  beef 
is  selling  at  6d.  to  6^.,  and  mutton  in  the  wool  at  Od. 
to  7d.  per  lb."  And,  *<  Wheat  has  receded  in  Talue  till 
it  has  reached  a  figure  at  which  it  is  not  remunerative 
to  the  grower." 

YoRKSHiRB  dedaree :  "  Fat  is  plentiful,  and  bad  to 
sell  at  anything  like  remunerative  prices  to  those  who 
purchased  feeders  in  the  autumn." 

The  climax  comes  appropriately  in  the  concluding 
report  of  the  whole  number,  that  from  South  Shrop^ 
SHiRB :  "  The  worst  symptom  at  present  Is  the  gradual 
fall  in  the  price  of  beef  and  pork ;  mutton  is  also  lower, 
but  not  to  the  same  extent.  Instances  are  very  nu- 
merous in  this  part  of  the  country  where  cattle  hare 
been  fed  for  five  or  six  months,  and  sold  out  recently  at 
less  money  than  they  were  bought  in :  indeed,  vre  have 
heard  of  instances  where  less  than  the  cost-price  has 
been  accepted,  even  though  the  animals  had  been  kept 
on  the  best  food  the  farm  produced.  At  our  local  fair 
at  Ludlow,  on  Tuesday  last,  the  top  price  of  beef  was 
5|d.  per  lb.,  and  a  eood  deal  changed  hands  at  5d.,  or 
a  trifle  over,  several  o(  the  best  lots  returning  home 
unsold.  It  must  also  be  observed  that  the  quality  of 
the  animals  shown  at  the  above-named  tov\*u  is  flrst- 
rate,  being  almost  entirely  of  the  Hereford  breed.'' 

A  reference  to  the  recent  reports  of  the  meat  market 
will  show  a  still  further  decline.  The  trade  never 
looked  so  bad  as  it  does  at  this  moment. 

Shall  we  sum  all  this  up  ?  The  average  price  of 
com  is  lower  than  has  been  known  for  many  years. 
Cattle  and  sheep  never  brought  a  worse  return.  Good 
manures  are  unprofltably  high ;  and  taxation  quite  as 
heavy  as  ever.  Still  the  farmer  has  made  the  most  of 
his  opportunities,  iio  one  will  deny  but  that  within  the 
last  few  years  the  art  of  agriculture  has.greatlj  pro- 
gressed. All  we  ask  for  it  is  fair-play ;  more  parti- 
cularly from  those  most  interested  in  its  advance.  Lsit 
us  hear  no  more  of  **  harsh  cases."  Let  us  have  no 
more  sharp  practice  in  raising  rents,  simply  because  a 
bad  man  may  be  ready  to  outbid  a  good  one.  Let 
landlord  and  tenant  pull  together,  and  the  Hrm  will 
pull  through. 


IMPORANT    TRIAL.-VERDICT  £1000. 

SALE  OP   CATTLE  AFFECTED  WITH  PLEURO-PNEUMONLA VEHDICT   FOB    THE   FULL  VALUE    OF    THE 

CATTLE. 

KUdare    Spring    Aatizet,  —  Be/ore    the  Lord  Chief  Jutlice  qf  Jreland, 

liALOOLMSOH  V.  H'DoNOVeH. 


Mr.  MDonough,  Q,  C,  stated  the  case  for  the  plaintiff.  It 
becime  his  ^aty  to  state  the  various  facts  sod  circumatances 
from  which  be  uked  them  to  find  a  verdict  of  anbatantisl 
damai^t.  The  action  was  one  of  considerable  importance  to 
the  paitiM  coaeenied,  and  the  pab^  in  gcnsral.    It  wm  par- 


ticolarly  important,  as  the  defendant  would  se^  to  invohe 
the  caae  in  acme  difficulty,  ariaing  from  matters,  not  of  fSMt. 
but  of  opinion.  No  qneation  was  raised  as  to  the  cxisteooa 
of  the  warranty.  It  waa  a  faet  which  the  defeedairt  eoukl  aei 
dmj.    Ifaaiii^  heifsrwerediaessel,  the  partyesydbnaf 
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ta  setioo,  and  rceorer  dtmtget  for  it ;  but  in  the  praMnt 
eiM  tht  plaintiff  sought  large  damages  for  the  infliction  of  a 
great  wrong.  The  defendant  abonld  shov  that  the  cattle 
were  all  loUDd,  ai  warranted.  The  plaintiff  would  prove  that 
they  were  not  sonnd ;  and  the  eaae  would  OTentoate  in  an  in- 
quiry as  to  the  amount  of  damages.  The  plaintiff  icsided  in 
the  county  Cariow ;  he  held  sereral  grass  farms  in  the  county 
Kildaie.  lie  possessed  1,800  acres  of  feeding  land.  The  de- 
fendant, Mr.  Walter  M'Donough,  lived  near  Ballinaaloe,  county 
Galway.  He  wm  one  of  the  most  eitensife  stock  fturmers  in 
the  eonnty.  He  held  vast  tracts  .of  land  in  Oalway,  Roscom- 
mon, Mayo^  and  the  King's  County.  In  a  great  degree  he 
confined  himself  to  the  rearing  of  stock.  Upon  the  4th  of  Oc- 
tober the  fair  of  Ballbasloe  beg«i.  Upon  the  3nd  of  October, 
1857,  the  plaintiff  waa  at  the  fairof  Moate,  and  purchased  from 
a  Mr.  Hudion  ten  large  bullocks.  Upon  the  8tb  of  October, 
the  day  of  the  sale  of  black  eattle  at  Ballinaaloe,  he  purchased 
the  heifers  of  the  defendant.  It  was  desirable  to  purchase 
eattle  from  one  person  whose  respectability  was  a  guarantee 
for  the  soundness  of  the  aaimsls  which  he  sold.  The  defendant 
had  his  cattle  separate  and  apart  from  others,  under  the  great 
wall  of  Lord  Claoearty'a  demesne,  in  loU  of  80  each.  The 
plaintiff  had  previously  suffered  in  conssqoenee  of  having  pur- 
ehased  nosound  eattle,  and  on  this  oecasion  he  adopted  the 
wise  and  prudent  course  of  making  particular  iaqniries  of  the 
▼endors,  and  in  every  instance  insiiting  npou  eoKagements. 
Aceordingly,  he  proceeded  to  the  lota  of  the  defendant  and 
made  particular  inquiries  whether  they  were  sound.  He  was 
informed  that  he  might  rest  satisOed,  as  he  (defendtnt)  had 
reared  every  one  of  them  from  calvee,  and  he  had  not  a  single 
case  of  distemper  or  disease  amongst  hii  Tarious  lands  for  the 
last  two  or  three  years.  He  was  asked  for  an  engagement, 
and  he  undertook  and  did  gire  an  nndoubted  warranty.  The 
plaintiff  purchased  two  of  the  lots,  No.  7  and  No.  8,  each  eon- 
ai«tiog  of  SO  heifers,  at  £12  15s.  per  head.  With  these  lots  he 
did  not  find  faule,  beeanie  he  eooaidered  that  the  disease  was 
eooflued  to  lot  No.  11.  The  plaintiff  was  afterwards  solicited 
to  inspect  lots  Nos.  10  and  11.  The  defendant  pledged  him- 
self  to  their  quality ;  as  he  said  every  one  of  them  bad  been 
reared  by  himself,  he  (plaintiff^  need  not  be  afraid,  at  be  would 
•DKage  every  one  of  them,  end  if  he  would  eonieut  to  take  the 
cattle  he  might  pay  him  in  any  way  he  thought  proper.  The 
plaintiff  was,  aeoordinxly,  induced  to  buy  lot  No.  10  at  the 
rate  of  £12  15t.  per  head,  and  to  pordiate  eventually  the  re- 
maining lot,  No.  11.  He  likewise  purchued  ten  bullocks  from 
Lord  Ashtown.  Theie  heifers  were  brought  to  Cariow ;  they 
stopped  at  intervale  along  the  road,  and  were  taken  care  of  by 
a  truatworthy  acrvant.  Upon  the  ISth  October  they  atopped 
at  Mr.  Johnson's,  of  Miltown,  near  Athy,  where  they  were  per- 
mitted to  remain  for  the  night.  Mr.  Juhnton  obierved  that 
two  of  the  heiiers  laboured  uuder  the  diseaae;  one  O'  them 
being  coniiderably  worse  than  the  other,  and  be  eooaidered 
that  the  lot  was  distempered.  The  eattle  were  removed  to  a 
farm  of  the  plaintiff's,  which  waa  aituate  a  few  miles  from  Car- 
low  (Garry hindon).  The  plaintiff  aaw  the  cattle  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  he  perceived  that  one  of  them  was  distempered.  He 
acparated  the  diseased  beast  from  the  rest.  8he  was  so  bad 
that  be  sent  her  to  Smithfield  at  once ;  and  instesd  of  selling 
her,  they  were  at  once  obliged  to  slaughter  her.  In  a  few  days 
another  heifer  in  lot  No.  11  exhibited  symptoms  of  distemper : 
170  bessts  in  all  became  infected  with  and  displa)ed  symptoms 
of  this  Istent  inflrmi^  and  disease.  It  appeared  that  the 
disease,  which  firet  exhibited  itself  upon  the  continent,  was  in 
the  >esr  1842  or  1843  introduced  into  Irelsnd.  A  post- 
mortem examinatioo  of  the  anioaal  plainly  demonstrated  that 
it  WM  a  diaeaae  which  grew  npon  it  day  after  day.  The  affec- 
tion was  this— the  Inngs  adhered  to  the  side,  fastened,  as  it 
were,  by  ligatures ;  it  wm  difficult  to  tear  the  Inng  from  the 
side,  and  bscasM  neeeesary,  in  fact,  to  tear  them  asunder.  The 
period  of  derelopment  ranged  from  three  to  six  weeks,  and  thie 
fact  coincided  remarkably  with  the  preeent  ease.  The  learned 
eounsel  then  read  several  letters  which  passed  between  the 
plaintiff  and  the  defendant.  In  reply  to  a  communication  from 
the  plaintiff  to  the  defendant,  written  on  the  20th  of  October, 
1857,  be  (defendant)  stated  **  that  he  had  no  sickness  amongat 
hia  cattle  for  two  or  three  years ;  that  lot  No.  11  were  not  fbd 
upon  the  ssme  farm  m  the  othere  had  been ;  that  the  latt«r, 
which  he  had  since,  were  yearlings,  and  had  been  Ibd  in  Roe- 
•omasen,  where  no  siduese  had  been  for  three  yeara;  that  lot 
No.  11  had  besBi  bought  last  April  with  others  whmh  had  been 
sold  only  in  September  to  the  batchers  at  BaUinaaloe,  aad  that 


there  had  not  been  any  complaint  from  any  quarter  in'  refer- 
ence to  them.  The  plaintiff  examined  more  dosely  lot  No.  11, 
and  discovered  that  they  could  not  hate  been  reared  by  the 
defendant.  Borne  of  them  had  different  brands,  and  some 
were  not  branded  at  all.  This  lot  he  separated  from  the  otheri. 
He  kept  lot  No.  11  at  the  farm  to  which  they  had  first  gone, 
and  he  icsttered  the  rest  among  his  other  farms.  The  result, 
however,  was  thst  the  infection  spread.  On  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber, 1857,  the  plaintiff  wrote  to  the  defendant,  stating  thst  he 
WM  sorry  at  being  obliged  to  inform  him  that  he  had  four  of 
the  heifers  of  lot  No.  11  very  bad  vrith  the  lung  diitemper— 
that  there  must  have  been  some  diseaae  in  that  lot  for  a  consi- 
derable time,  although  he  (defendant)  might  not  haye  been 
aware  of  the  fact,  and  that  he  was  prsparing  to  send  them  by 
a  float,  M  the  railwav  company  would  not  take  aick  eattle  in 
their  trueka.  The  defendant  did  not  answer  these  or  other 
letters.  These  wm  a  complete  examination  of  lot  No.  11.  A 
Mr.  Bhan^hnessy  acted  on  behalf  of  the  defendant.  The 
plaintiff  said  that  there  most  have  been  some  disesse  amongst 
the  cattle.  Shanghnessy  wm  rather  reserved  in  hia  manner, 
but  he  said  he  was  certain  the  defendant  eonid  have  warranted 
every  lot  from  No.  1  to  No.  10.  It  would  seem  that  lot  No.  1 1 
wai  a  mixed  lot,  which  had  been  collected  for  the  purpose  of 
rapid  Mle.  It  was  arrsnged  that  the  eattle  should  be  shipped 
to  Liverpool,  and  disposed  of  there.  A  proposition  wm  made 
to  leave  the  matter  to  the  arbitistion  of  two  respectsble  and 
experienced  gentlemen ;  but  this  wm  not  carried  into  effect. 
On  the  27th  of  November.  1857,  a  letter  wm  written  by  the 
plaintiff  to  Mr.  Shaughnessy,  telling  him  thathehad  been  obliged 
to  ship  six  of  the  heifers  that  day,  and  three  of  them  on  the 
prsvions  day.  in  sU  eleven ;  and  thst  "  it  wm  surely  madneis 
m  the  defendant  not  to  rive  instructions  to  him  in  reference  to 
what  he  desired  to  be  done  with  the  remsinder,  m  the  lots 
would  and  most  eventually  fall  upon  him"  (defendant).  On 
the  28th  November,  1857,  another  letter  wm  written  by  the 
Haintiff  to  the  defendant,  to  which  there  wss  not  suy  reply. 
Upon  the  80th  of  Notember  another  letter  followed,  complain- 
ing thst  six  more  of  the  csttle  were  ill,  and  informing  him  that 
he  should  aend  them  off  that  very  night,  requiring  instructiotis 
M  to  what  be  should  do  with  the  cattle,  and  expreaiing  hia 
firm  conviction  that  all  of  them  would  die.  After  thia  the 
plaintiff  announced  t^at  three  more  of  the  beaita  vere  aick  of 
the  distemper,  and  (hat  prompt  meuurM  were  required  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant,  otherwise  they  could  not  he  rescued 
from  the  diseaie,  and  the  loia  consequent  upon  the  diitemper 
could  not  be  averted. 

The  plaintiff  deposed  m  follows :— He  is  au  extensive  ftrsiier, 
holdioir  about  1,500  acrea  of  land,  chiefly  in  Cariow  and  Kil- 
dare;  he  had  known  the  defendant  nearly  three  yeara;  ho 
WM  a  large  stock  proprietor ;  on  the  2od  of  August  he  bougl.t 
about  ten  bullocks  from  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  at  his  place,  near 
Athlooe;  these  were  afterwsrds  seut  home  along  with  the 
eattle  purchased  from  the  defendant;  the  8lh  cf  October  «u 
the  black  cattle  fair  day  at  Balliuailoe;  the  defendant  had  a 
particular  atand  by  the  boundary  wall  of  the  fair  ground,  in 
lota  of  thirty,  so  that  they  were  completely  sepsrated  from  the 
reet  of  the  cattle ;  the  warranty  given  by  the  defendant  wis 
to  this  effect;  he  ssid,  ** By  my  honour,  my  desr  fellow,  I  hive 
not  had  a  ease  of  distemper  or  disease  amongst  my  cattle  Tor 
the  Ust  two  years ;  I  have  had  them  almost  from  the  time 
they  were  eslves,  and  I  can  warrant  erery  heifer  which  I  havo 
in  the  fidr  m  sonnd,"  and  putting  hb  band  upon  bis  shoulder, 
he  nid  '*  Now  buy  a  few  lots  from  me  "  witneM  pnrchssed 
lots  Nos.  7  and  8,  for  £12  15s.  per  head;  required  the  cattle 
with  the  view  of  selling  them  in  the  following  summer;  after 
he  had  made  thu  purchase  from  the  defendant,  he  went  through 
the  fear  and  locked  at  eereral  loU ;  he  bought  lot  No.  10  at 
the  same  price;  anheeqnently  bought  lot  No.  11,  and  with 
theae  also  the  same  warran^  or  engagement  was  given ;  Mnt 
lota  of  the  eattle  to  his  dilrereot  farms,  which  were  aeparate 
and  far  apart  in  the  county  of  Cariow ;  the  disoMO  broke  out 
amongst  the  cattle  in  etery  instance ;  the  nearest  farm  to 
Dublin  npon  which  he  had  the  cattle,  except  one  farm,  was 
forty-four  milee. 

Oroes^snuMd  by  Mr.  Battenby,  aC— One  of  the  heifers 
had  ^pped  her  ahonlder,  and  she  died  npon  the  road ;  wrote 
to  the' defendant  in  reference  to  this,  and  he  in  a  very  hand- 
some manner  sent  him  a  £5  note ;  he  eonaidered  that  it  wm 
a  Teiy  handaome  thing  to  do,  m  there  wm  no  warranty  gireo, 
and  the  defsndant  wm  not  boond  to  net  m  he  had  done;  and 
this  be  wwW  lay,  be  fety  mmk  lagrtttad  hsfiBg  had  any 
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mUiindenltDding  with  the  derendtnt;  hid  Mf«rtl  "ttrip- 
pen"  on  hU  Uod  iu  Auf^att  latl;  pcrhapa  he  had  SO  or  60; 
had  00  old  coin ;  could  not  tell  bow  many  hundred  horned 
cattle  he  had  on  hie  land  in  that  month ;  had  aeveral  handredt, 
about  250 ;  had  these  from  the  previous  October ;  his  man 
had  sold  beasts  to  a  butcher  named  George  Hirley ;  had  only 
two  diitempered  cows  on  his  land  before  the  lit  of  October, 
aud  these  he  disp3sed  of  at  once ;  in  the  year  1847  he  lost  126 
hesd  of  cattle ;  could  not  tell  where  he  bought  theee,  but  conld 
swear  poeitiTely  that  he  had  no  distempered  cow  on  hia  lands 
for  nine  months  before  the  Mr  at  Ballintsloe ;  about  nine  or 
ten  yesrs  ago  a  man  of  his  made  an  engagement  about  a  horse 
ht  sold  to  a  party,  end  he  (Mr.  Bsttersby)  defended  him ;  be- 
fore he  bought  the  cattle  heard  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
distemper  in  tbe  fair;  would  not  eonsider  it  safe  to  put  sound 
cattle  upon  land  where  there  had  been  distempered  cattle  be- 
fore three  months ;  thought  there  was  great  danger  from  the 
virus,  the  salira,  distempered  mucous,  and  droppings  from  the 
mouths  of  diseased  cattle  remaining  upon  the  land ;  the  disease 
ws«  not  peroeptible  for  one  month  to  sii  weeks;  detailed  the 
syinptoms  exhibited  in  the  first  week  after  ite  derdopmtnt; 
th;  animsl  gets  off  its  feed,  has  a  eough  and  weeping  eyes,  fte.; 
the  disease  is  highly  eontagioui,  and  be  believed  infeeUous ; 
the  defendant  said  to  him  that  sUtements  were  Talneleea;  ha 
went  to  a  table,  took  up  a  book,  and  said,  **  8o  help  me  God 
the  cattle  were  sound,  and  I  had  not  a  single  distempered  eow 
upon  my  land." 

To  Mr.  Smythe— The  heifers  (150)  that  did  not  take  the 
d  stemper  were  separated  from  the  defendant's  cattle ;  some  of 
them  were  forty  miles  ssonder. 

James  Murphy  ezamtxed  by  Mr.  Maunsell— Wa%  the  plaia- 
tiff^s  herd ;  was  present  when  he  purchased  the  cattle  from 
the  defendant ;  hsd  charge  of  tbe  heifers ;  took  erery  care  of 
them  ;  drove  them  six  miles  the  firat  day,  and  nine  or  ten  the 
rext  day  ;  delayed  longer  than  uaaal,  in  coose quence  of  the 
multitude  of  cattle  which  he  had  to  drire;  when  he  ssw  Mr. 
johnanii  on  his  own  land  he  ssid  thst  the  cattle  had  the  dis- 
temper, and  he  pointed  out  two  that  hsd  disease ;  on  the  mxt 
Aaj  when  the  cattle  were  at  Qarryhindon  the  herd  said  that 
tvo  of  them  were  sick. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Ball,  Q  C— Had  the  cattle  on  the 
field  of  the  hotel-keeper  at  Shannon  Brid<e ;  there  were  other 
cattle  on  that  land  which  had  been  sold  at  Ballinasloe ;  the 
rattle  remained  that  night  at  Shannon  Brid|e ;  they  slept  at 
Frsnkf jrc  tbe  next  U'ght ;  on  the  third  night  they  slept  at 
1'innahinch ;  paid  for  the  grass ;  there  were  no  other  cattle 
there ;  the  cattle  day,  and  the  day  before  that  at  Ballinasloe, 
were  fine  days. 

To  Mr.  Maunsell— Pretented  the  cattle  from  mixing  with 
olher  cattle  every  night. 

Mr.  George  Johnson  examined  by  Mr.  Byrne — ^The  herd 
brought  the  cattle  to  hia  field  after  the  fair ;  observed  two  of 
them  lying  dovu  on  the  field,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that 
they  had  the  distemper. 

Robert  Uickey  examined  by  Mr.  H.  Sm}the,  Q.C. — Was  of 
the  Dublin  firm  "  Hickey  and  Hanberry ;"  on  the  19th  of 
October  sold  a  sick  beast  for  the  plaintiff  for  £7 ;  she  was 
btdly  affected  with  "pleuro  pneumonia;"  considered  that  the 
disease  waa  contagious ;  the  beast  mukt  have  been  sick  more 
ftan  a  month ;  sold  other  sick  animals  for  the  plaintiff. 

Owen  Dunne  examined  by  Mr:  Maunsell^k>n  the  I4tb  of 
October  brought  a  heifer  of  lot  No.  11  to  the  bntcher ;  on  being 
opened  thst  beast  exhibited  symptoms  of  disease;  the  lunp 
and  other  parte  were  a  mass  of  yellow  matter. 

Joceph  Kilbes  examined  by  Mr.  Byrne— Is  a  aalcmaster  in 
liverpool  snd  a  grasier  in  Ireland ;  several  of  the  cattle  were 
sent  to  him  which  had  the  lung  disease ;  hie  experience  waa 
considerable ;  tbe  disease  was  latent  about  six  weeks  before  it 
exhibited  itself ;  was  examined  as  a  vritness  before  the  House 
of  Comroona  relative  to  the  disesse ;  witness  made  the  aales 
for  the  plaintiff;  the  cattle,  if  sound,  would  have  brought  £6 
per  hesd  more  than  they  did. 

To  Mr.  Battersby — Saw  the  cattle  in  the  fair;  did  not  ob- 
serve them  much,  but  thought  at  the  time  that  they  were  aold 
at  a  cheap  rate ;  considered  that  in  a  fat  market,  not  a  store 
market,  both  buyer  and  seller  conld  know  that  disease  existed 
in  cattle  if  they  were  thin ;  liverpool  was  a  fst  market— a 
town  market;  Ballinaaloe  a  atore  or  fair  market;  cattle  were 
often  sold  as  sound  that  were  unsound;  adhered  to  the  evi- 
dence which  he  had  given  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Antkony  Alka  tiamind^Ia  a  salwnaiter ;  Ufta  in 


Wicklow ;  is  an  extensive  grasier;  the  disease  is  hifUy  eo»> 
tagious;  it  did  not  deveh>pe  itself  earlier  than  six  weeks;  bad 
experienci  of  the  disease  in  cattle  that  had  been  add  to  kic 
idf. 

Patrick  Mahar— Is  an  exlenaive  graxier  in  Meath :  the  dii- 
ease  is  contagious ;  it  takee  a  month  or  longer  to  develope  ike 
dieease;  a  beut  whose  lungs  were  a  jeUy  on  tbe  14th  of  Oo> 
tober  must  have  been  infected  before  the  (Kh. 

To  Mr.  BaU,  aC— Conld  not  say  whether  the  disean  wai 
in  the  air,  or  was  eommnnieated  bf  fbod  or  toa^  or  by  all  sf 
amongst  thoea  with  wham  hi 


but  the  general  opinion  amongst  ( 
assoeiated  was  thst  the  disease  was  cootagiooe. 

Mr.  Battersby,  aC,  auted  the  defendant's  caaa  ia  an  eUi 
spoMh.  He  knew  it  woald  be  diflieolt  to  connteiact  the  efKt 
that  had  been  made  upon  their  nunds  by  the  address  of  Ui 
excellent  and  most  plausible  friend,  Mr.  M'Donougfa.  Thcts 
was  not  any  doubt  that  the  phuatiff  had  sustained  a  Ijss:  tbi 
question  was,  who  was  to  bear  thst  loss?  Toe  ease  for  tie 
defendant  was,  that  he  had  498  head  of  cattle,  in  lets  of  10 
eadi,  and  that  not  one  of  them  waa  diseased.  Tbe  beests  ssU 
to  other  pereons  were  aovnd;  not  a  single  eee  of  them  wm 
nnaotud.  The  defendant  waa  not  only  an  honeat  deakr,  M 
a  liberal  one  alao,  and  it  would  be  a  hard  ease  if  hewoaaet 
oUiged  to  pay  the  nhuntiff  for  eatUe  that  had  taken  tk 
distemper  after  they  left  hii  hands.  There  were  98  beasts  tkit 
bad  been,  bought  in  the  month  of  AnriL  Tbe  defendant  did 
not  teU  the  plaintiff  that  all  these  had  been  reared  from  eiifei, 
but  he  spoke  of  the  first  lot  at  which  he  looked.  On  the  21tb 
of  August  there  was  one  beast  that  was  diseased,  but  the  int 
were  perfect'y  sound.  Conld  it  be  held  that  a  dealer  wa«  ie> 
sponsible  for  every  head  of  cattle  that  might  happen  te  disf 
The  warranty  was  not  eonfined  to  cattle:  it  was  givea  ss  to 
horses,  and  even  in  tbe  case  of  an  insurance  upon  life.  Sep* 
pose  a  life,  insured  upon  the  24th  of  Augnat,  exhibited  on  the 
14th  of  October  the  symptoms  of  a  latent  disease,  would  it  bs 
an  answer  to  the  widow  that  there  was  an  invisible  germ  of  &- 
eaaef  The  germ  might  exist,  but  this  was  not  the  djeeaie  ttscUl 
When  disease  did  arise  it  was  perceptible  froaa  the  first  meattt 
of  iu  existence.  Tne  disease  was,  ia  fset,  an  infiaaimstioa 
of  the  lungs,  and  could  that  disease  in  a  horee  be  distingatahed 
from  tbe  same  disease  in  a  cow?  There  was  no  law  of  seiean 
or  art  to  show  the  rapidity  with  which  soeh  a  disease  pro- 
greesed,  but  it  was  palpable  that  when  it  existed  it  dsvaspri 
itself.  The  fair  of  Ballinasloe  was  full  of  diaeaaed  beasts,  and 
as  the  disease  was  contagious  or  infections,  there  was  sa 
abuedant  opportunity  for  contracting  it  at  the  fair,  evea  if  the 
cattle  had  not  been  for  aeveral  days  travelling  aloog  tbe  teed 
to  t  he  farm  of  the  plaintiff.  What  security  was  there  if  a  ssm 
could  be  held  responsible  for  the  breaking  out  of  any  mta- 
ceptible  "  genu"  ?  The  effect  of  such  a  stringent  rule  woaU 
be,  that  every  seller  in  Ballinasloe  would  have  a  board  displsjed 
near  his  cattle  with  these  printed  words,  *' These  cattle  are  not 
warranted  sound."  Were  they  to  trust  to  each  a  warrsnty  ss 
that  relied  upon  by  the  plaintiff,  it  would  be  a  prolific  soeice 
of  litigation.  **  Germ,  vims,  warranty,"  wouM  be  three  ssest 
magical,  moat  potent  worda,  to  pnt  money  into  the  pockets  ef 
the  bar  of  Irdsnd.  If  they  sold  a  horse,  and  warranted  \m 
as  sound,  any  man  who  understood  the  sulject  eoald  prenoeaeB 
an  opinion  as  to  its  soundness ;  but  here  was  a  ease  whoe 
confeesedly  there  was  no  appesranoe  of  diseaee  when  tbe  cstdt 
were  sold ;  and  because  they  afterwards  got  diatcmpercd.  ths 
■"       Itvn 


defendant  was  ta  be  held  responsible. 

The  learned  connael  then  eeOsd 


_  was  a  etraage  sad 

most  dangerous  proposition, 
evidence  for  the  defence. 
Walter] 

ac. 

cattle  i 

they  had  been  brought  f 

had  been  grased  upon  the  island  of  lonisshank,  in  the  Kiag^ 
County;  that  lot  consisted  of  80;  three  of  the  lot  were  fed  is 
Roscommon ;  there  were  two  cases  of  distemper  on  the  i«laad, 
one  in  July,  the  other  in  Angnat;  ao*d  two  at  tbe  fhirof  Ejk- 
oourt  to  a  butcher  for  £26 ;  that  butcher,  whoee  name  «si 
Bsrtett,  had  gone  to  America;  never  had  a  aick  beast  lisct 
that  day  anywhere;  sold  at  Banagher  60  that  had  been  gissisf 
on  the  island;  they  were  perfectly  aound ;  aold  80  to  lb. 
Eyre,  and  80  to  Mr.  Malone. 

Mr.  M'Donongh,  Q.C.,  objeeted  to  this  evideaee.  WoeU 
Dyoer  in  Dublin  be  peimitted  to  give  evidence  that  he  eald  ^ 
horses  that  were  sound  as  an  answer  to  an  allefed  hteaeh  sf 
warranty  in  the  case  ef  an  unsound  horse  ? 
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Mr.  BtUenby,  Q.C.,  preued  the  quettioo. 

The  Lord  Chief  JuBtioe  mled  tbtt  the  eridence  vit  not  ad- 
miwtble. 

Mr  Batteribf,  Q.C.,  asked  his  lordibip  to  take  a  note 
that  he  offered  to  girt  CTidence  that  etery  bead  of  cattle 
on  the  island  waa  aonnd,  and  that  he  lefiited  to  admit  that 
evidence. 

Hia  lordship  taid  that  the  plaintiff  could  not  be  expected  to 
meet  the  case  of  the  aalea  to  other  parties,  but  it  vaa  open  to 
the  defendant  to  give  etidence  to  prove  that  all  the  csttle 
grased  on  the  island  which  were  sold  to  the  plaintiff  were 
aound,  and  to  give  i^eneral  evidence  that  the  cattle  grased  on 
the  land  were  sound. 

The  defendant  then  said  that  all  the  cattle  sold  at  BsHinasIoe 
were  sound ;  had  seen  the  lots  before  the  fair;  was  present  at 
the  drawing  and  lotting  of  them ;  there  were  four  lots ;  all 
were  sound ;  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  it ;  there  was  no 
question  about  hia  telling  the  plaintiff  that  the  cattle  were 
sound ;  when  be  bought  the  first  lot,  defendant  told  him  that 
he  bad  reared  them  from  calves;  it  waa  not  true  that  he  had 
aaid  this  in  reference  to  lot  No.  11 ;  since  the  24th  of  August 
no  beast  had  exhibited  disease ;  ninety  head  of  cattle  were 
aent  to  the  islsnd,  and  mixed  with  lot  No.  1)«  in  the  month  of 
September,  and  remained  till  December ;  all  of  these  were  aa 
sound  as  a  bell ;  a  book  happened,  unfortunately,  to  be  near 
him  on  the  occasion  of  the  fair;  he  put  hia  hand  upon  it,  and 
aaid  he  had  not  given  him  an  unsound  beaat  at  Ballinailoe; 
disease  might  appear  suddenly;  could  not  aay  whether  the 
disease  was  communicated  through  the  air. 

Chief  Jusiioe — He  would  be  a  wise  man  who  could. 

Cross-examination  of  defendant— Looked  at  the  lots  gene- 
rally; did  not  examine  their  heads  or  feel  their  fat;  whose 
brand  but  bis  would  be  on  the  cattle?  bought  the  cattle  (80  of 
them)  at  Eyrecourt  upon  the  21th  of  April,  and  the  others  on 
the  7th  of  May,  at  Ballinasloe;  could  not  say  in  which  of 
these  places  the  lot  waa  bought;  the  two  distempered  heifers 
sold  in  July  and  August  were  of  thoae  bought  in  April  or  May; 
made  the  asle  to  Barrett ;  positively  said  that  he  did  not 
Bwear  in  the  arbitration  room  that  he  had  no  distemper  on  his 
Isnda  for  two  years;  looked  into  his  books,  and  found  that 
nineteen  montha  before  the  fair  of  Ballinasloe  there  was  a  case 
of  distemper  in  a  cow ;  in  1857  there  were  two  casea  of  dis- 
temper on  the  land. 

Mr.  Samuel  Gamett  examined  by  Mr.  F.  Johnson—Saw  the 
stock,  and  waa  of  opinion  that  they  were  aound,  and  did  not 
know  from  whence  the  diseaK  came,  no  more  than  the  captain 


of  a  vessel  could  say  how  the  tempest  aroae ;  had  known  cattle 
said  to  have  been  unsound  turn  out  to  be  perfectly  sound. 

Mr.  Peter  Aungter — Is  a  salemuter ;  cattle  which  he  had 
seen  well  at  night,  were  in  the  morning  reported  aa  being  ill ; 
had  known  cattle  when  slaughtered  exhibit  disease,  of  which 
the  seller  bad  no  idea. 

Mr.  Patrick  Leonard  —  Heard  the  defendant  aay  to  the 
plaintiff,  taking  up  a  book  (a  registry  of  his),  **  As  sure  as  that 
IS  a  Bible,  the  cattle  I  sold  at  Ballinasloe  were  sound;"  alwaya 
thought  a  herd  could  at  once  detect  the  disease ;  waa  of  opinion 
that  the  beasts  were  sound. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  charged  the  jury.  He  said  it  was 
not  necessary  for  him  to  do  more  than  occupy  their  time  for  a 
few  minutes,  in  stating  the  rights  of  the  plaintiff  and  the 
liability  of  the  defendant.  The  que:tion  was,  whether  the 
heifers  that  were  aold  were  at  the  time  of  the  sale  all  sound, 
or  whether  any  of  them  were  affected  with  any  diaorder  ? 
There  was  another  iasue — ^whether,  if  some  of  the  cattle  were 
affected,  they  did  not  affect  others  ?  If  this  were  so,  the  party 
was  liable,  not  alone  for  the  original  damsge,  but  also  for  the 
consequences  of  that  original  damage.  It  was  a  case  in  which 
the  defendant  had  warranted  that  all  the  cattle  were  sound ; 
it  was  in  vain  to  aay  that  the  warranty  wis  a  puff.  It  waa 
adnutted  that  the  defendant  had  warranted  them.  The  qnea- 
tion  was,  were  the  cattle  sound  agreeably  to  the  warranty  ? 
The  effect  of  a  warranty  was  this— it  made  a  man  reaponaible 
for  all  defects  known  or  unknown  to  the  seller ;  and  it  was  no 
defence  for  him  to  say  thst  in  hb  conscience  he  believed  that 
the  cattle  were  sound.  He  had  given  his  warranty— he  had 
induced  the  buyer  to  purchase  upon  the  faith  of  the  engage- 
ment that  the  cattle  were  sound,  and  he  had  guaranteed  him 
against  any  loss  which  might  result  from  the  purchase.  It 
lud  been  said  that  if  thia  were  to  be  the  consequence  of  a  war- 
ranty, every  man  at  a  cattle  fair  should  put  up  a  placard 
intimating  that  he  did  not  warrant  the  cattle.  All  that  he  had 
to  do  waa  to  hold  hia  tongue  and  give  no  warranty  at  all ; 
besides  this,  there  were  insurance  offices  that  would  willingly 
insure  cattle  and  protect  the  buyer  fh>m  any  loas  consequent 
upon  the  sale.  In  conclusion,  his  lordship  said  that  the  jury 
ahould  look  to  the  gradual  development  of  the  disease  in  the 
cattle  of  the  plaintiff  himself  after  they  became  mixed  with 
the  cattle  aolci  by  the  defcndaut,  and  consider  whether,  under 
an  the  drcnmstancea,  the  plaintiff  waa  entitled  to  their  verdiet. 

The  jury  retired,  and  in  a  few  minutea  returned  with  a 
Tcrdict  for  the  plamtiff  upon  all  the  counta— Damiges  £1,000 
sterling. 


LABOUR     AND    WAGES. 


Mr.  James  Howard,  of  the  well-kDOwn  firm  of  agri- 
cultural implement  makers,  recently  deliTcred  a  lecture 
on  this  subject  to  the  members  of  the  Bedford  Working- 
men's  Inititute.  The  address,  which  did  great  credit  to 
Mr.  Howard's  powers  as  a  lecturer,  is  too  long  for  us  to 
give  entire.  The  conclusion  is,  perhaps,  the  mora  appli- 
cable to  our  columns : — 

Wages  vary  in  different  trades  considerably,  and  where  the 
work  is  equally  laborious.  How  is  this;  is  it  an  accident,  or 
is  there  any  law  which  influences  the  rate  of  pay  ?  I  think 
there  is.  Why  should  an  oak  sell  for  more  than  a  willow  or  a 
fir,  or  even  than  elm  and  ash  ?  Simply  because  it  costs  mote 
to  produce :  an  otk  takes  generationa  to  come  to  maturity, 
therefore  several  lots  of  fir  trees  could  be  grown  and  sold  on 
the  apace  occupied  by  the  oak.  I  said  before  that  the  coat  of 
production  rules  the  price  of  all  commodities ;  and  as  labour 
is  a  commodity,  it  rules  thst  also.  How  so  ?  Why,  any 
awkward  fellow  can  sift  gravel  and  very  aoon  shoulder  a  hod, 
but  to  be  able  to  build  a  g^ood  wall,  or  turn  a  nice  arch,  re- 
quires the  labour  of  a  practised  bricklayer.  It  costs,  therefore, 
more  in  time  and  money  to  produce  a  good  bridilayer  than  to 
make  a  slab— to  produce  a  good  smith  than  a  hammer-man— 
a  good  engineer  than  a  stoker.  An  engineer  obtains  better 
wages  than  a  bricklayer  or  a  carpenter ;  for  the  same  reasons, 
the  bricklayer  gets  better  wsges  than  the  slab,  i.e ,  it  costs 
more  in  time  and  money  to  make  a  youth  a  proficient  engineer 


than  it  would  do  to  make  him  a  bricklayer.  Pleaiantneaa  of 
occupation  aud  freeness  from  risk  are  alao  elemcnta  to  be  taken 
into  aooouut.  A  man  won't  go  down  into  a  coal  mine  and 
work  for  the  aame  price  as  he  can  get  in  the  light  of  day. 
Men  don't  leave  pleasant  employments  for  less  agreeable  onea 
without  hoping  to  better  their  condition^  Oooupations  re- 
quiring greater  strength  or  bodily  labour  than  others  are  also 
better  paid.  When  men  mow  grass  they  get  better  pay  than 
when  trimming  a  hedge.  So  with  furnace  tenders  and  rollers 
of  metsl,  where,  owing  to  heat  and  exertion  combined,  a  good 
deal  of  sweat  is  lost,  and  a  good  deal  of  beer  poured  down  to 
supply  the  waste ;  their  wages  are  necesssrily  higher,  for  the 
simple  reason,  it  costs  more  to  keep  them  up  to  the  mark. 
We  could  multiply  such  reasons  at  great  length,  aneh  as  con- 
tinuous  employment;  but  I  hope  I  have  said  enough  to  prove 
that  vrages  do  not  depend  on  chance,  but  are  on  the  main  re- 
gulated by  aome  general  principle.  There  is  one  principle  I 
have  not  alluded  to,  but  which  all  wUl  do  well  to  bear  in  mind, 
for  it  not  only  influences  wages,  but  leads  to  constant  employ- 
ment—I  mean  a  good  character.  Tie  said  a  "rolling  stone 
gathers  no  moss,"  and  I  do  not  know  what  is  more  likely  to 
make  a  man  roll  than  a  bad  character.  I  intended  to  go  mto 
the  question  of  piece-work,  but  time  will  not  permit  I  like 
the  system,  as  it  enables  the  workmen  to  earn  higher  wages, 
and  the  maater  paya  for  no  more  and  no  leaa  than  is  done.  I 
never  had  any  diflieulty  in  letting  a  job  by  the  pieee.  I 
hear  there  aiu  difltonlties  in  other  trades,  but  I  think 
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the/  would  TaaUh  when  the  Bjttem  cime  into  opera- 
tioD.  Tia  worthy  of  remark  and  conaideratioo,  that  those 
trades  have  made  the  i^reatest  progress  where  ptece-work  has 
been  the  rale.  It  gives  the  indostrioas  and  skilful  man  a 
great  adTsotage  oter  the  las/  and  onskilfal  one.  It  also  sets 
the  energies  of  mind  to  work  to  And  oat  readier  and  quicker 
methods  of  getting  over  work ;  and  I  hope  to  see  the  plan 
more  generally  adopted  in  Bedford.  I  quite  beliefe  it  would 
answer  in  the  building  trades.  I  hare  no  time  to  tnter  on 
orertime.  It  may  do  with  your  slow  day-workmen ;  bat  'tis 
of  no  advantage  to  men  by  the' piece.  We  hate  hitherto 
spoken  mainly  of  the  labour  of  the  hand :  wt  will  now  torn  to 
another  kind  of  labour,  and  this  by  no  means  the  easiest  kind. 
I  mean  the  labour  of  the  brain,  quite  as  important  as  the 
other— to  none  more  so  than  to  the  working  classes ;  for  it  is 
by  the  labour  of  the  brain  that  man's  bodUy  labour  is  pro- 
fitably conducted,  new  branches  of  industry  opened  np,  new 
material  discorered  on  which  to  expend  labour.  Many  of  yon 
▼iaitcd  the  Great  ExhibitioD,  1851,  and  were  donbtleas  im- 
presaed,  aa  I  waa,  with  this  idea— What  an  amount  of  thought 
and  ingenuity  has  been  expended  in  brioging  our  manufactured 
products  to  their  present  high  degree  of  perfection?  Why 
were  we  before  every  other  nation  in  the  excellence  and  va- 
riety of  our  manufiMtures?  Simpler  because  we  had  brought 
to  bear  on  them  more  mind,  or,  in  other  words,  a  greater 
amount  of  reasoning  and  intdlectual  power ;  and,  mark  yoo, 
'tia  only  aa  we  keq>  in  advance  of  other  countries  that  we 
shall  command  the  trade.  If  you  could  boy  aa  good  a  aaw 
made  in  Bedford  aa  in  Sheffield,  you  would  not  aead  to  the 
latter  place  for  it.  So  with  the  American—if  he  can  buy  aa 
good  hardware  in  New  York  aa  in  Birmingham,  he  will  not 
send  across  the  Atlantic  for  it ;  nor  will  the  French,  the  Aut- 
trians,  the  Russians,  continue  to  send  to  England  for  sgricul- 
tural  machinery,  unless  we  continue  to  produce  better  than 
they  can  get  at  home.  So  excellent  as  our  manufactures 
doubtleu  are,  we  mutt  not  stand  still,  but  use  every  effort, 
both  men  and  masters,  to  mske  something  still  better.  Im- 
proved machinery  has  the  effect  of  aaviug  labour,  and  therefore 
waa  suppoaed  to  diminish  employment.  I  am  aware  that  it 
doea  BO  in  particular  instanoea ;  but,  aa  I  will  attempt  to  show, 
the  effect  is  but  temporary.  There  is  one  very  hackneyed 
but  very  striking  illustration.  It  is  nearly  four  hundred 
years  since  printing  was  discovered.  Great  nnmbera  of  men 
were  employed  in  writing  and  copying  hooka.  Owing  to  the 
amount  of  labour,  booka  were  venr  dear.  A  bible  coat  £30, 
ao  very  few  people  had  biblea.  The  immediate  effect  of  thia 
discovery  waa,  that  these  writers  were  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment. Now  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  these  men  em- 
ployed, or  for  the  love  of  dingiog  to  old  m^ods,  the  world 
had  destroyed  the  presses,  can  you  estimate  the  loss  which 
would  have  been  entailed  on  the  world  ?  At  all  eventa,  we 
should  not  have  wanted  the  army  of  printera  we  now  employ. 
Take,  again,  the  cotton  and  woollen  tradea,  now  about  the 
most  important  branchea  of  our  national  induatry.  On  the  intro- 
duction of  the  power-loom  and  Arkwright'a  spinmiag  machinery, 
great  distress  resulted  to  the  hand  spinners  and  weavers  of 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  Suppose  they  had  suooessfullv 
opposed,  aa  they  attempted,  their  introduction,  and  stucK 
to  the  old  method,  what  would  have  been  the  reault? 
Why,  not  a  single  hiand  would  now  have  becoi  employed  in 
the  cotton  trade  in  those  districts;  the  machinery  would 
have  been  transplanted  to  America  or  the  Continent.  We 
need  not,  however,  travel  beyond  Bedford  to  prove  diat 
althouffh  machinery  majr  for  a  time  be  iniuiious  to  one  class 
of  working  men,  that  it  ia  beneficial  to  the  maaa.  Some  of 
you  are  aware  that  at  Well-street  foundry  we  have  a  new 
system  of  making  castings  by  machinery.  The  moulders, 
of  course,  looked  upon  the  machines  at  first  with  no 
riendly  eye,  for  with  a  machine  one  man  can  do  aa  much 
work  as  two  or  three  could  by  hand.  It  did  not  do  the 
moulders  much  good,  I  confess ;  nor,  I  think,  a  great  deal 
of  harm ;  bat  how  did  it  affect  the  other  branches?  In 
thia  way.  Laat  year  we  made  500  more  implements  than 
we  could  have  done  without  the  moulding  inachines ;  con- 
sequently a  great  numbOT  of  amithsj  fettlers,  fitters,  pamters, 
and  porters  were  benefited,  whilst  the  machines  only 
affected  the  interest  of  some  half-doien  moulders.  Again, 
look  at  railways.  Most  of  ns  remember  their  introduction, 
and  what  a  hue-and-crv-  waa  raised  about  the  ruin  they 
would  bring  upon  ooacnmeo,  guards,  oitlerS|  innkeepers, 
proprietors,  and  oTen  £tfmer»  wan  dnggei  ia«  finr  wa 


should  want  no  horses,  and  therefore  no  horse  com.  Well 
the  country  has  not  been  ruined,  if  a  few  of  the  claas  I  have 
named  did  not  do  so  well  as  before.  We  should  all  be 
sorry  to  go  back  to  coach  days :  r2s.  to  go  to  London  on 
the  outside  of  a  coach  in  six  hours,  &c  Some  of  ns  re- 
member the  war  waged  by  agricultural  laboorera  against 
thrashing  machines,  and  how  thev  broke  them  up  and 
burnt  them  :  but  time  changes  men^s  ideas,  and  now  these 
very  men  retuse  to  thrash  with  the  flail.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  steam  thrashing  machine  after  the  harvest  of  1856, 
we  should  have  had  bread  at  fomine  prices,  for  the  old 
stock  of  com  was  all  gone,  and  we  had  to  live  upon  the  new 
crop.  The  demand,  therefore,  for  the  new  crop  wms  so 
great,  that  all  the  steam  thrashina  machinea  were  kept  in 
constant  work  for  months.  I  veruy  believe,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  steam  thrashers,  the  4lbs.  loaf  would  hare  been  at 
Is.  4d.  Machinery  raises  man^s  intelligence.  I  doot 
believe  in  man^s  domg  the  work  of  brutes :  I  look  upon 
man  as  too  noble  to  be  msde  a  machhie  o^  I  remember  he 
is  made  in  Ood*s  image,  and  I  hope  to  see  the  dar  when 
every  description  of  labour  which  taxes  the  physical  powers 
of  man,  shakes  his  firame,  blunto  his  intellect,  and  such  aa 
is  only  fit  for  beasts  of  burden,  will  be  performed  by 
machinery.  Surely  it  will  be  better,  as  in  the  ateaia 
thrashing  machine,  instead  of  employing  man's  brute  fiiioe 
in  exceedingly  laborious  occupaUons,  to  overcome  thess, 
his  intelligence  shall  be  employed  in  directing  machinery 
to  perform  it.  It  is  a  startling  fiict,  that  until  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery,  eapecially  the  steam  engine,  the 
progress  and  population  of  the  country  went  on  very 
slowly;  but  who  can  measure  all  the  atridea  it  hM 
since  taken  P  In  1780,  less  than  80  years  ago,  jost  at  the 
dawn  of  the  new  era,  when  machinerv  came  to  the  help  of 
labour,  our  population  was  about  8  millions,  now  it  is  abom 
20  millions ;  while  the  increase  from  1575  to  1750  waa  not 
more  than  about  lA  millions.  The  rapid  increaae  in  the 
number  of  the  people,  as  well  as  their  improved  condition, 
clearly  indicate  that  the  means  of  emplovment  and  sub- 
sistence had  been  materially  enlarged ;  and  I  think  yon  will 
agree  with  me  that  this  advance  in  population  and  wealth  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  tnat  the  machinery,  which 
it  was  feared  would  diminish  employment,  baa  enormou^ 
increased  it  To  oppose  machinery,  therefore,  is  to  fly  in 
the  face  of  the  best  friend  the  working  men  of  England  ever 
had,  and  is  about  as  wise  aa  it  would  be  to  attempt  to  shat 
out  the  light  of  the  sua.  Having  endeavoured  to  show  the 
importance  of  labour,  I  shall,  in  bringing  my  snbject  to  a 
close,  glance  at  the  respectability  and  dignity  of  laooor.  If 
we  turn  to  sacred  writ,  we  find  the  praises  of  industry 
sounded  throughout  its  pages.  We  read—'*  The  hand  of 
tho  diligent  shall  bear  rule.**  *'  Seest  thou  a  roan  diligrat 
in  business:  he  shall  stand  before  princes;  he  shall  not 
stand  before  mean  men.**  The  patriarcha,  the  apoatle8,and 
even  our  Saviour  himself,  by  example,  ahowed  to  their  own 
and  all  succeeding  ages  that  honest  labour  waa  henoawMfe. 
There  can  be  no  ouestion  that  some  ocoupationa  are  wntn 
honourable  than  otaen ;  and  every  man  who  endenTOBrs  ts 
rise  in  life  does  welL  Far  be  it  firom  me  to  N>eak  ligbily  of 
social  rank;  but  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  present  day  there  are  amongst  ut  some  who  set  up  fiUse 
standards  of  respectability— who  look  down  with  a  stupid, 
ignorant  contempt  upon  the  lower  or  industrial  daaseo.  1 
am  not  sure  that  the  ability  to  produce  wealth  ia  not  aa  re- 
spectable as  its  mere  potsession.  I  am  not  sure  that  boaeit 
labour  is  not  as  respectable,  and  as  hononrable  too,  as 
luxurious  indolence.  I  would  not  confound  thoee  who, 
raised  by  the  industry  of  their  fathers  or  fore&theta  above 
the  necessity  of  toiling  for  themselves,  devote  their  lives  te 
honourable  and  useful  pursuits ;  but  I  mean  a  ciaaa  with 
whom  the  moving,  acting,  working  world  has  no  sympathy, 
and  which  Uughs  at  the  miserable,  shrivelled  gentili^  which 
prides  itself  upon  having  had  nothing  to  do  with  trade,  and 
can  never  embark  in  any  pursuit  for  the  benefit  of  their 
fellow-creatures  which  might  bring  them  in  contact  with 
anythinff  so  degrading  as  manual  or  mercantile  industry. 
These  idlers  of  society  are  not,  however,  to  be  eonfininded 
with  those  of  the  upper  classes  who  devote  their  tisse  ts 
honourable  and  useful  pursuits— happily  for  thia  country,  a 
class  that  is  becoming  more  and  more  numerous.  Tea,  if 
you  want  to  find  the  real  '*  friends  of  the  peo^*  you  nrait 
not  look  liMr  them  among  thota  who  pcodaim  thmamtna 
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ioch.  bu^  among  the  long  list  of  honourable,  distio- 
guisned  men  who  are  always  ready,  with  time  and  mooer, 
to  help  forward  any  project  having  in  view  **  the  health, 
the  wealth,  the  happiness  of  the  working  classes.**  One 
word^in  condasion.  If  the  working  men  would  rise  to  a 
position  of  greater  respectability  and  inflaence  ia  this 
conntry,  thej^  can  do  so  by  beeoming  more  intelligent.  We 
are  approaching  a  time  when  men  will  be  respected  accord- 
ing to  their  knowledge  and  conduct ;  and  nothing  can  pre- 
vent you  from  becoming  more  powerful  than  yon  already 
are,  but  from  remainmg  lew  intelligent  than  the  classet 
above  jon.  A  long  line  of  distinguished  men  has  sprung 
up  from  your  ranks—men  whom  any  class  might  be  proud 
to  rank  amons^  their  number.  Watt,  a  mechanic,  gave  us 
the  steam  engine  *,  Stephenson,  a  pitman,  gave  na  tne  rail- 


way. Here  are  two  men,  sprung  from  your  ranki,  who 
have  done  more  for  trade,  and  toward*  developing  ia^  i^ 
sources  of  this  country,  than  til  the  mechanical  men  who 
evei  lived.  And  have  you  no  men  to  boast  of,  who  havo 
conferred  benefits  on  mankind  of  a  higher  order  P  Look 
through  the  pages  of  the  British  Woriman ;  and  yon  will 
be  proud  of  wnat  the  world  ewes  to  working  men.  I  could 
enumerate  them,  but  will  only  remind  yon  of  one— a  name 
which  will  live  as  long  as  time  lasts  \  a  man  of  whonk  the 
working  men  of  Bedford  mty  feel  justly  proud,  and  whose 
works  they  will  do  well  to  study,  I  mean  the  immortal 
John  Bunyan.  May  you  ibllow  in  the  footsteps  of  tbi^t 
noble  man,  and  at  last,  when  the  labour  of  Ufa  oas  t^rm^- 
nsted,  enter  into  rest ! 


AN  ENGLISH  PARMER  IN  FRANCE, 


SiE.-i-My  last  toitar,  on  tb«  growth  of  btetlbr  sagar, 
has  rather  interrupted  my  narratiTe ;  hot  I  thought  it  so 
ialerosting  a  smbjeot  to  yowr  readers,  I  eoiUd  not  for* 
bear  sendiog  it. 

Ua?ing  seen  the  town  of  Dnnktrk,  the  conntry  neit 
became  of  course  the  object  of  attraction.  As  the  popn- 
lation  is  a  trifle  nndsr  30,000,  half  a  mile  from  the 
centre  brings  yon  to  any  one  of  the  nine  gates,  at  each 
of  which  is  an  <*  octroi"  office,  and  a  oonple  of  men  to 
attend  to  it.  I  thought,  perhaps,  they  might  have 
asked  me  for  my  passport ;  but,  no,  that  is  one  of  the 
duties  of  the  gmidartmi ;  bnt  I  belioTe  yon  may  travel 
from  one  end  of  France  to  the  other,  without  being  re- 
qneated  to  show  it,  nnkna  yon  stop  more  than  one  night 
at  the  same  hotel. 

Directly  yon  are  outside  the  fortUlcatioiis  it  is  the 
country  ;  and  I  will  endenronr  to  deecribe  my  first  coup 
d*mii  of  a  foreign  landscape,  to  me  a  most  interesthig 
moment. 

A  straight  and  weH-paved  road  and  footpath  i  n  row 
of  stunted  elms  on  one  side,  and  willows  on  the  other ;  a 
oanal  running  parallel  (the  earth  exoavaled  in  the 
making  it  having  evidently  been  used  to  raise  the  road 
some  feet  higher  than  the  a^johiing  land) ;  half-a-Kloaen 
wfaidmilla  and  aoase  small  white  houses  with  only  a 
gronnd  floor  and  a  garret  under  the  pantile  roof;  the 
land  dotted  with  Irnit  trees,  and  divided  into  smaU 
msrket  gardens  by  narrow  hedges  full  of  willowa  poUedi 
and  here  yon  have  the  view. 

At  the  moment,  two  fine  barges  were  paseing,  loaded 
with  coals  from  Belgium.  They  had  a  sail  eech,  bnt  the 
first  was  assisted  by  three  men  and  a  woman,  at  the  end 
of  a  long  tow  rope,  sod  both  were  gnided  by  a  woosan 
at  each  heim. 

'Twas  market-day  aft  Bergne,  another  old  fortified 
frontier  town,  4|  milea  distant ;  so  I  walked  there. 
As  I  proceeded,  I  was  indeed  surprised  at  the  surpassing 
fiehness  of  tUe  soil.  Round  Dunkirk  it  ia  a  blackish 
sandy  loam,  which  varies  throughout  this  splendid 
dUtrict  of  100  miles  sonth  (and  I  am  told  over  Belginni 
and  Holland),  in  all  the  gradations  of  colour  undo- 
hesiveoess  of  loam,  with  a  tep*soil  of  a  yard  in  depth, 
and  a  subsoil  of  brwk -earth  and  marl,  re^faring  no  foot 
on  the  tool  which  diga  it.  We  have  land  as  fine  in  Eng- 
land,  bnt  certainly  not  in  auch  a  continnons  length. 

The  cttkivation  is  SMSt  exoeUent;  leveller,  straighter, 
or  deeper  ploughing  I  never  saw,  and  eieouted  with  a 
pair  of  horses  in  a  most  primitive  drap  plough,  so  short 
in  beam  and  handles  that,  had  I  not  seen  it,  I  never 
could  have  believed  it  pceaible  to  have  produced  snch 
snperior  work.  They  go  quite  cloee  to  the  ditch,  and 
the  few  inehea  left  thoy  dig;  ao  not  an  Inch  ia  lost.  The 
land  is  all  as  clean  as  a  garden :  even  the  old  hedges  are 


hoed ;  and  we  certainly  might  with  advantage  copy  their 
mode  of  making  them.  All  is  alive.  The  stakes  are 
nine  inches  apart,  three  feet  high ;  and  the  plashes,  at  an 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  are  all  tied  with  a  small 
wiUoir  twig  at  every  place  where  they  cross  the  stakes, 
the  whole  being  eithered  at  top,  and  that  also  tied  to 
erery  stake  in  same  manner.  It  is  often  not  more  than 
three  inches  diameter,  and  is  the  neatest  hedge  I  ever 
saw,  quite  impervious  to  pigs  and  sheep,  and  well 
adapted  to  arable  land.  Some  maj  fancy  the  labour  of 
it  expensive,  but  I  think  not  more  so  than  ours.  It  is 
sometimes  quick,  but  often  elm ;  the  seed  of  which  Is 
sown  to  procure  the  plants,  which  are  inserted  in  a  single 
row. 

Some  grass  orchards  I  have  seen  enclosed  with  a  live 
hedge,  six  or  seven  feet  high,  of  hornbeam,  as  large  as 
your  arm  or  leg,  a  very  few  inches  apart,  andUie 
branches  interwoven  and  tied,  as  the  other ;  it  is  a  fence 
for  a  lion,  and,  like  the  other,  taking  but  a  little  space : 
both  these  are  worthy  of  imitation. 

One  hundred  acres  are  here  considered  a  good-sixed 
fsrm  :  many  are  owned  by  the  occupiers. 

I  gave  you,  in  a  few  lines  back,  my  first  view  of  thlf 
immense  vale ;  I  will  now,  having  penetrated  some  miles 
into  it,  endeavour  to  depict  its  general  appearance. 

I  expected  to  find  the  country  have  a  very  dotted 
appearance,  firom  its  numerous  subdivisions  among  small 
owners :  but  it  is  not  so,  Uie  marks  being  small  square 
stones,  naif  buried,  and  no  '*  grass  baulks"  being  left } 
and  all  now  being  ploughed  for  wheat  or  spring  crops, 
I  could  often  fimcy  myself  in  a  level  parish  in  England, 
under  the  (recently  altered)  old  **  common-land"  system* 
The  iMid  has  the  appearance  of  immense  ploughed  fieldSf 
with  occasionally  smaller  ones,  of  the  richest  grass, 
neariy  all  water-meadows,  the  ditches  en  both  sides 
being  thickly  planted  with  willows.  Sometimes  ap- 
parently unmeaning  rows  of  tall  branchless  wych  elms 
are  seen,  and  always  on  the  sides  of  accommodation- 
roads  to  the  farms,  and  now  and  then  in  square  elnmps, 
like  Indian  topes,  giving  an  appearance  In  the  distance 
of  a  wooded  district,  which  it  is  not.  Whidmills,  banui 
standing  singly,  small  round  ricks  of  com,  cottages  and 
square-enchMed  furmyards— all  combine  to  make  a 
pleashig  landscape,  for  a  flat  one.  Yon  may  consider 
this  a  picture  of  tbe  whole  country. 

They  were  wheat-sowing,  and  I  saw  one  harrow 
drawn  by  tiro  men,  which  may  give  yon  some  idea  of 
the  tenderness  of  the  soiL  They  are  exoellenit  seeds- 
men, eeldom  drilling  the  wheat,  bnt  generally  sowing 
five  pedes  an  acre,  and  pbnghing  it  in  with  ona  horse* 
It  Una  uanally  in  large  lands,  Md  the  smaller  pleoea 
seem  often  to  have  been  plon  ' 
s^thati     ' 


k.f  •«>B«  ..Mw.,  •».<»  ..^  -—--*"  r***"" 
ve  been  ptongfaed  many  times  one  wn^ 
\  Infffow  is  leany  and  all  slopes  frnm  eentin  In 
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the  boondarj*  What  farrows  thej  haT«  they  laem 
oarefiilljr  to  "  spit"  oat  1  sappote  thej  are  anziooa  to 
get  rid  of  snoir  and  rain-water  qnickly ;  bat  too  mach 
of  that  I  hare  nefer  teen,  for  I  an^  rare  many  five 
months  of  sammer  arc  mach  wetter  than  the  last 
fife  we  have  had  here.  Their  coarse  of  basbandry  is — 
betteraves;  wheat;  oats;  clofer,  mowed  oftea  three 
times;  bitterafes;  wheat;  oats;  then  perhaps  potatoes 
or  oolsa  for  seed,  or  beans ;  and  then  wheat  /or  last.  The 
wheat  is  harrowed  and  well-rolled  in  spring ;  cat  with 
*  bagging  hook,  shocked  with  a  hood  sheaf,  and  bar- 
Tested  as  it  ought  to  be,  from  what  I  saw  of  the  dry 
samples  of  white  wheat  in  the  markets  Thrown  is  not 
maoh  grown).  It  is  thrashed  with  a  flail,  and  sold  by 
the  hectolitre,  t.  e.,  200  pints,  worth  now  about  I6s.8d., 
i.  e.,  6b.  6d.  per  bushel;  bread  and  gin  beios  the  only 
cheap  things  here.  The  former  is  three  pounds  for  34d. 
Straw  delivered  is  worth  5d.  per  truss. 

The  oats  are  generally  white,  and  are  harreeted  in  the 
same  manner ;  and  of  them  the  only  thing  worthy  of 
remark  is,  the  rery  small  quantity  of  seed  they  give 
to  them :  they  are  worth  about  3s.  6d.  a  bushel ;  Uiey 
grow  great  crops* 

The  doTcr  they  make  like  com.  They  tie  them  in 
little  bundles,  and  set  them  up  like  com  sheavee ;  con- 
sequently It  is  all  woefully  made  too  much,  put  in  little 
stacks,  and  when  sold  at  £Z  10a.  a  load  is  delivered  in 
these  same  bundles,  weighing  9  lbs.  each,  without  a 
tilt ;  consequently,  if  delivered  in  damp  weather,  not 
worth  much  after  a  foitnight's  housing  in  a  hay-loft. 
Their  hay  is  made  much  as  ours ;  and  did  they  not 
stack  and  deliver  it  in  the  same  ridiculous  way  as  the 
dover,  it  would  be  of  excellent  quality :  they  are  both 
the  same  price.  Extraordinary  that  these  capital 
farmers  should  not  have  copied  our  admirable  manner 
of  stacking  and  trussing  hay !  I  should  fancy  they  grow 
large  crops  of  clover,  as  I  saw  many  pieoes  being  cut, 
for  soiling  the  cows  and  horses,  the  third  time,  at  the 
rate  of  a  load  an  acre.  This,  of  course,  is  never  made 
into  hay. 

The  colsa  is  sown  in  beds  in  the  latter  end  of  July, 
and  transplanted  (in  land  manured)  in  October,  in  rows 
across  four-step  lands,  one  foot  from  row  to  row  and 
four  inchf  s  In  Uie  row.  It  is  cut  in  July :  a  good  crop 
is  thirty  bushels  an  acre  of  seed,  worth  6s.  per  bushel. 
The  land  is  generally  immediately  ploughed,  and  sown 
with  white  turnips  (Uke  our  six- weeks'  turnips),  which 
come  off  in  time  for  wheat.  The  disease  of  the  potatoes 
has  troubled  them  like  us,  but  I  think  not  to  the  same 
extent.  It  has  for  some  five  years  past  been  gradually 
becoming  less j  they  grow  about  ten  tons  an  acre ;  the 
best  worth  £Z  5s.  per  ton.  Peas  they  seldom  grow. 
Beans  they  do  o<feasionally,  which  they  principally  give 
the  fitting  hogs.    Barley  is  little  sown  in  this  district. 

You  see  their  prices  are  about  the  same  as  ours,  so 
that  with  the  advantage  also  of  the  betteraYes,  I  do  not 
think  an  English  farmer  could  extract  more  gross  re- 
turn per  acre  than  they  do ;  and  this,  added  to  the 
heavy  stock  of  cattle  they  keep,  which  being  fed  on 
bought  food  has  almost  no  limit  but  the  pocket,  make  a 
small  farm  here  a  good  living.  They  are  a  most  frugal 
race,  and  their  great  ambition  is  to  save  and  invest  their 
accumulations  in  the  purchase  of  land,  which  fetches  an 
enormous  price.  A  highly*  respectable  notary  informed 
me  2i  per  cent,  was  considered  a  fair  return.  A  Yery 
great  proportion  farm  their  own  property. 

Leases  generally  extend  to  idne  years.  They  have 
not  restrictions  in  cultivation  like  us,  and  the  repairs 
are  generally  done  by  the  landlord,  the  farmer  providing 
food  the  while  for  the  men ;  bat  all  here  is  so  solidly 
boilt  of  brick  and  stone,  that  the  repairs  are  trifling. 
The  bam  and  stable-doors  being  all  arched,  look  like 
the  buildings  attached  to  an  old  monastery  or  castle,  more 


than  an  isolated  little  fimn  of  the  nineteenth  centvj. 
They  certainly  are  a  contented  happy  people,  and  most 
industrious.  On  market-days  the  son  or  father,  gener- 
ally both,  with  mother  or  sisters,  take  their  covered 
waggon  of  com  themselves ;  pitch  it  in  the  marksU 
place,  and,  when  sold,  return  in  the  same  manner,  the 
exact  qaantity  and  price  being  taken  by  a  policeman  nad 
signed  by  the  seller.  I  never  saw  such  exact  statistics 
as  are  taken  here  by  Government  in  everything.  I  fancy 
it  will  be  interesting  just  now,  as  the  question  of  agri- 
cultural returns  is  so  much  agitated  in  England,  if  I 
some  time  send  you  an  account  of  the  progress  here 
made  therein,  and  their  manner  of  doing  it ;  but  I  am 
trespassing  on  your  space.  My  walk  to  Bergue  I  will 
finish  in  my  next,  with  their  cattle  management,  and  the 
extraordinary  bat  very  general  treatment  of  the  pleoro- 
pneumonia. 

After  a  few  days'  sUy  at  the  principal  hotel  at  Daa- 
kirk  at  the  moderate  expense  of  seven  shilUngt  per  dsy, 
I  took  the  raU  for  LUle. 

This  is  the  northern  railway  ronning  from  Dankirk 
and  Caleb  to  Paris,  the  Belgisn  lines  ranning  hito  it. 
It  is  a  most  profitable  affair.  The  carriages  are  better 
than  ours :  first  class  more  silkily  lined,  and  more  softly 
stuffed,  and  with  hot  water  tanks  for  the  feet ;  the  second 
also  have  cushions  and  stuffed  backs ;  and  the  third  srs 
exactly  like  our  second.  The  pace  is  very  slow— fifteen 
to  twenty  miles  an  hour ;  but  the  price  is  cheap— firrt 
class  for  fifty  miles  6s.  lOd. ;  fifilbs.  of  luggage  is  allowed 
each  psssenger;  all  above  is  chsrged,  but  rery  mode- 
rately. The  grass  grows  between  the  rails,  the  station- 
houses  are  inexpensive,  and  all  seems  done  cheaply  for 
profit.  The  crossings  were  all  on  the  flat  (no  bridges), 
with  a  cottage  at  eadi  for  the  woman  who  has  care  of  it 
She  sUnds  with  her  folded  flag  extended  in  her  right 
hand,  as  you  pass,  with  a  uniform— bhusk  glased*  hat, 
white  cap,  blue  cape,  and  wide  red  collar.  Nothing 
more  is  worthy  of  remark  but  the  fences :  they  are  the 
same  all  the  way,  made  of  oak  lalht,  about  a  yard  high, 
upright,  four  inches  apart,  with  two  longer  ones  tied 
together  along  the  top  ;  and  at  every  five  feet  an  oak 
post,  of  which  a  pole  of  six  or  eight  inches  diasaeter 
would  make  four,  the  whole  bebg  tied  together  by  three 
double  raiU  (if  I  may  so  call  them)  of  iron  wire,  which 
are  twisted  round  each  lath  the  whole  way,  and  the  two 
tie  laths  on  the  top  are  served  themme.  It  is  stronger 
than  you  would  fuicy,  has  stood  seventeen  years,  snd 
with  new  posts  will  stand  many  longer.  It  is  good 
against  sheep  and  hogs,  and  might  often  be  eeonomica^ 
applied  at  home — a  good  protection  to  a  young  quiok 
near  a  farmyard.  The  same  sort  of  landscape  prevails 
the  whole  way  (as  I  have  described  it),  with  the  exceptioQ 
of  some  risbg  ground  about  Cassell  (half  way).  I  sav 
two  or  three  smsll  hop  grounds,  on  tidges  mndi  nsr- 
rower  and  higher  than  ours  ;  but  I  will  describe  tiMir 
manner  of  management  at  the  same  time  as  I  ^eak  of 
their  malt  and  beer. 

A  long  delay  took  place  at  Calais  junction,  waitiiK 
for  the  London  train,  during  which  time  I  was  mieh 
amused  at  the  iangfroid  of  a  Zonave  in  a  first  dsa 
carriage ;  a  little  sallow  man  in  yellow  leather  loggin8>t 
blue  breeches  large  enough  for  three,  embroidered 
jacket,  and  red  doth  cap— in  Algeria  they  put  on  it  the 
white  cloth,  which  makes  it  a  turban :  you  might  resdily 
fancy  him  a  Turk.  The  reason  he  was  in  a  first  dsa 
is,  all  soldiers  and  officers  here  have  the  entrSe  of  rail- 
ways and  theatres  for  one'/burfh  the  price  of  other 
people— a  great  advantage  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
mfantry,  who  have  only  a  halfoenny  per  day.  This  ii 
the  fact ;  and  very  happy  and  content  they  are.  Of 
couwe  all  necessaries  are  found  them ;  and  I  am  notsC 
all  astonished  at  their  predflection  lor  military  Ufs: 
they  have  little  to  do. 
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la  time  I  arrired  at  LiUet  the  priDdpal  manofae- 
toriDg  towa  in  all  Franoe :  its  Manobeiter,  with  a  po- 
polatioDy  incladinf  a  radius  of  two  miles,  of  300,000. 
It  is  sorroonded  with  windmills.  There  is  a  spot  from 
which  you  may  count  200.  I  hare  counted  fifty  in  sight 
at  once  frequently.  Some  are  for  oil.  Few  English- 
men stop  here,  as  all  haste  on  to  Paris ;  but  it  is  worth 
a  oouple  of  days  to  the  tourist.  About  400  English  are 
here  resident,  mostly  operatifes.  Very  few  speak 
English,  none  much ;  but  in  a  few  years  that  will  be 
altered,  as  now  it  is  taught  at  all  the  public  schools,  to 
which  all  go,  A  better  education  may  be  hid  here  for 
one  shilling  a  week  than  in  many  parts  of  England  for 
£\,  Ef ery  boy  has  to  undergo  examination,  and  all  are 
taught  mathematics. 

All  seem  ttari? ing  here  under  the  strictest  system  of 
protection.  No  one  has  any  fendness  for  free  trade. 
GoTemment  manages  everything.  Yon  eannot  set  up 
a  busineaa  without  leaTC  from  the  mayor.  They  are 
Tcry  jealouf  of  us,  as  we  either  undersell  or  outdo  them 
in  ererything.  Anything  Enalish  is  valued.  How 
many  times  I  have  been  asked  if  English  rssors  are 
Tery  dear,  as  they  are  so  superior  to  French  !  MauT 
wealthy  men  are  here.  Money  is  worshipped  as  much 
as  in  England ;  more  so,  for  those  who  have  it  keep  it. 
You  do  not  find  the  noble  examples  of  self  earned  fortunes 
spent  like  princes,  and  in  doing  good  as  we  do  at  home. 

Last  Tuesday  was  held  here  the  yearly  cattle  show  of 
eight  surrounding  departments,  fix.,  Novd,  Calais, 
Somme,  Alsne,  Oise,  Seine*et-Oise,  Mame,  Seine ;  and 
it  is  oonsidered  a  rery  important  meeting.  The  abattoir 
fa&  which  the  cattle  were  shown  was  ornamented  with  a 

!»rofusion  of  tii-coloured  flags,  and  a  pa? ilion  was  erected 
br  the  notabilities  who  distributed  the  38  prizes,  which 
amounted  to  £342.  Agriculture  is  parUcularly  pa- 
tronised by  the  GoTcmment ;  all  is  done  to  assist  it ; 
and  at  the  introduction  of  a  new  plant,  or  manufacture 
connected  with  it,  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  public  money 
to  be  lent  to  the  farmers  to  try  it,  as  was  done  many  * 
Tears  ago  at  the  introduction  of  the  betterave  for  sugar 
(by-the-bye,  there  is  a  new  plant,  cidled  eorgho, 
likely  in  some  parts  to  supersede  the  raves :  I  will  send 
yon  a  sucdnot  account  of  it  shortly). 

The  number  of  bullocks  exhibited  were  80,  cows  41, 
calfes  10,  sheep  15  lots,  pigs  27.  The  first  class, 
were  sixteen  Flemish  beasts,  from  two  to  three  years  old. 
They  are  ?ery  useful  animals ;  dark  red ;  much  like  a 
coarse  De? on  or  Sussex.  They  had  cTidently  been  well 
managed,  from  their  size — generally  14  hands,  and  one 
15  nearly — and  not  so  veiy  long  in  the  leg.  Not  Tery 
fiU— fit  animals  are  not  relished  here,  as,  from  their 
mode  of  oooking,  the  fat  does  not  come  to  table :  all  is 
boiled  or  baked  to  rags;  nothing  like  cur  English 
cooking.  As  to  a  good  floury  potato,  no  one  knows 
what  it  is. 

The  first  clsM  bad  three  prizes  of  £2S,  £24,  and  £20, 
and  two  were  "  honourably  mentioned." 

The  next  lot  in  same  class  were  12  more,  same  breed, 
from  3  to  4  years  old ;  they  sJso  had  three  prizes  of 
£2S,  £24,  and  £20. 

The  second  class  consisted  of  three  lots.  The  first 
were  Flemish  bullocks,  without  reference  to  age;  these 
had  three  prizes  of  £16,  £12,  and  £9.  The  second  lot 
were  six  Courtois  bullocks  (a  place  near  the  Swiss 
frontier),  a  Tery  cloddy  animal ;  but  they  seem  to  hsTc 
many  breeds  there.  Prize  1,  of  £16,  was  somethinv( 
like  a  ?ery  coarse  Ayrshire ;  the  second  prize,  of  £12, 
more  Uke  a  Hereford ;  and  the  honourably  mentioned 
was  a  little  thick  dun  bullock,  like  a  bad  Highlander. 

The  third  lot  were  27  of  all  breeds :  many  were  crossed 
with  Durham.  Prize  1,  of  £16,  was  like  a  leggy  York, 
with  roach  back ;  prize  2,  was  £12 ;  and  prize  3,  £8— 
in  my  opinion,  the  best  half-bred  English  of  the  lot. 


The  41  cows  were  better  than  the  bullocks :  I  may 
say  they  were  excellent  The  first  prize,  of  £12,  was 
thorough-bred  English  (of  course  bred  in  Franoe,  the 
property  of  the  Marquis  of  Verdun,  of  D'Ancy  Manehe, 
in  Normandy) ; .  not  large,  but  ?ery  neat ;  her  live 
weight  was  230  stone ;  that  would  be  about  150  stone 
dead.  He  sold  her  for  £55  to  a  butcher,  who  expected 
to  get  a  prize  with  her  at  a  Show  at  Bergucs  this  week. 
Second  prize,  of  £10,  was  an  English  roan ;  Tery  good 
also.  Third,  of  £9,  was  a  Dutch  cow;  fourth,  of  £8, 
was  half- English  and  Flemish — Tery  neat,  but  small; 
fifth,  of  £7 ;  sixth,  of  £6  ;  scTenth,  of  £5  lOs. ; 
eighth,  of  £5 ;  nintli,  of  £4  lOs. ;  tenth,  of  £4 ;  and 
some  honourably  mentioned.  I  would  not  wish  for  41 
more  useful  cows. 

The  fourth  lot  were  27  cattle,  in  drores  of  four  and 
fifceadi.  Many  of  these  were  a  distant  breed  (I 
belie?e,  Courtois),  very  thick  and  heavy,  13^  hands 
high  (I  like  to  speak  within  bounds).  There  was  only 
one  prize  of  £20  in  this  lot,  and  that  was  given  to  five 
yellow  dun  bullocks  between  five  and  six  years  old, 
which  had  evidently  been  worked ;  and  handsome  they 
looked,  no  doubt,  ia  their  hamea.  There  was  not  a 
single  polled  cow  or  beast,  and  they  were  all  trimmed; 
the  latter  was  a  pity. 

Ten  fat  calves  come  next  in  the  list,  generally  Dutch 
bred,  from  11  weeks  to  3|  months  old ;  nothing  particu- 
larly good.    There  were  two  prizes  of  £6  and  £4, 

The  sheep  were  divided  into  two  classes :  1st,  Toung 
sheep,  without  reference  to  breed.  The  first  prize  of 
£16  was  for  a  lot  of  half-bred  Flemish  and  half-bred 
Down  yearlings ;  second  of  £12,  for  a  lot  of  14  months 
old  same  breed ;  third  of  £8,  for  some  1  month  old  do. 
All  had  their  tails  bobbed  short,  and  were  shorn :  the 
last  lot  cut  lOlbs.  wool  each  (lOd.  per  lb.),  and  would 
weigh  11  stone  each.  The  2od  class  was  divided  into 
two  lots ;  one  without  restrictions,  and  the  other  me- 
rino or  half-merinos.  The  first  prize  of  £12  was  for 
some  three- year-old  half-bred  Flemish  and  Leicester 
very  big  heaTy  sheep ;  the  second,  of  £8,  for  some 
same  breed  two-years  old ;  and  the  third  of  £4  for  half- 
Flemish  half- Down.  They  told  me  the  wool  of  the 
Down  cross  was  worth  more  than  the  Leicester  cross. 

The  merinos  and  half-breds  were  enormously  fat ;  I 
never  saw  fatter.  There  was  only  one  prize  of  £12, 
and  that  was  given  to  half-merino  half- Leicester.  This 
wool  does  not  fetch  the  highest  price.  I  shall  know  the 
live  and  dead  weight,  all  in  one  of  these  lots. 

Pigs  were  good.  Short-legged,  hardy,  white  hogs, 
two  prizes  of  £4  and  £3  were  given  in  class  1  (all 
French  breed),  and  three  of  £4,  £3,  and  £2  in  class 
2  for  cross-breeds.    This  concludes  the  list  of  cattle. 

At  3  o'clock  the  Prefect  of  the  Department,  the  Inspec- 
tor-General of  Agriculture  from  Paris,  the  Mayor  of  Lille, 
their  secretaries,  and  others,  all  in  diplomatic  blue  uni- 
forms, cocked  hats,  and  swords,  took  their  seaU  under 
the  Pavilion,  while  the  brau  band  of  1st  Dragoons 
amused  the  crowd.  The  Prefect  began  by  congratulating 
the  people  on  the  prog^ress  they  had  made  in  agri- 
culture in  the  north,  combining  it  with  manufactures, 
by  feeding  the  cattle  on  their  refuie,  making  Lille 
an  especial  place  of  attraction  to  all  who  had  an 
interest  in  bnd.  He  thanked  all  who  had  as- 
sisted, and  the  many  who  had  come  from 
distant  parU  to  do  honour  to  the  meeting.  The  Go- 
vernment was  anxious  to  give  every  encouragement  pos- 
sible to  agriculture.  "  The  Emperor  applies  himself 
energetically  and  at  all  times  to  the  agriculture  of 
France :  to  raise  it  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  was  his 
most  earnest  desire.  He  depends  on  you  to  assist  him 
in  this  good  work,  and  in  that  hope  I  am  happy  to 
join  yon  in  exclaiming  *  Vive  L'Empereur.'  "  The 
Inspector-General    then    rose,   aod    in  the  name  of 
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tlM  GoferoflMiit  and  the  jodget  of  the  ihom  begged  to 
bear  witneis  to  the  improTement  etery  year  mtde  ia  the 
egrieoltnre  of  the  north  of  France. 

The  recipients  of  the  prlzei  were  nearly  all  fhrnert, 
and  hi  appearance  respectable  men,  abont  the  same  u 
onr  200«acred  tenants  at  home ;  but  in  their  homes 
What  ft  diflTerence  I  what  a  life  of  discomfort,  compared 


to  the  samftmen  in  England !    I  hft?e  b«en  to  two  of 
their  honses,  and  shall  go  to  a  third  nett  wesit  (ontef 
the  strongest  tobaeoo-growers  abont  here),  to  whidi 
I  shall  dcTOte  my  next  letter,  and  will  now  condilde. 
Air  Emolish  FABMtft  tii  Frahcb. 
LUii,  March  89, 1858. 


THE  VALUE  OF  FURZE  AS  FOOD  FOR  CATTLE. 


The  following  are  eztracta  from  the  testimonies 
of  respectable  agriculturista ;  addressed  to  the  editor 
of  the  "Cork  Daily  Reporter"  : 

From  Rev.  Benjamin  Williamson,  Old  Dromore, 
Mallow — '*  I  have  been  using  furze  for  horses  theae 
last  three  or  four  years,  cut  with  a  chaff*  cutter*  I 
commenced  this  winter  on  the  fourth  of  October, 
and  am  feeding  all  my  horses,  for  pleasure  and 
otherwise,  to  the  number  of  twelve,  and  a  yearling 
from  that  time  to  the  present,  and  hope  to  continue 
doing  60  for  another  month.  They  get  nothing 
else,  and  are  in  capital  condition.  One  of  the 
ridinff  horses  is  rather  too  fati  I  have  two  furze 
meaifows,  each  about  two  acres>  and  have  cut  every 
•econd  year  hitherto ;  but  in  future  I  mean  to  cut 
every  year,  a^  the  second  year  it  beoomee  woody. 
The  land  on  which  the  furse  is  grown  is  verv  poor, 
not  worth  more  than  7^.  Of  course  the  ricner  the 
land  the  heavier  the  crop.  I  am  cutting  some  two 
years  old  for  litter,  and  think  of  sowing  another 
field  this  year  for  that  purpose.  Sow  with  barley 
or  oata  under  the  harrow,  about  15  lb.  to  the  statute 
acre.  A  donkey  can  work  the  chaff-  cutter  without 
bruising*  which  with  young  furse  is  not  necessary. 
By  hand*labonr  (though  mine  is  inferior  to  Rich* 
mond  and  Chandler's  £10  cutter  which  I  intend 
purchasing)  two  men  and  a  boy  feeding  will  cut 
in  an  hour  sufficient  for  twelve  horses.  Four  hands 
working  got  four  firkins  (equal  to  bushels),  a  little 
packed  at  night,  and  no  hay.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  grass  growing  with  the  furze,  which  is  much 
relished.  The  other  horses  don't  get  so  much,  but 
always  get  a  couple  of  gallons  mixed  with  their 
oats,  which  makes  them  masticate  the  latter  better. 
The  furze  is  mown  daily  with  an  ordinary  scythe. 
The  first  crop  I  sowed  without  com,  but  gained 
nothing  by  the  sacrifice,  as  it  is  very  slow  of  growth 
the  season  it  is  sown^  not  more  than  a  couple  of 
inches  In  length." 

Richard  Barter,  Esq.,  M.D.,  St.  Anne's,  Blarney 
— I  have  been  using  furze  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
I  prepare  with  a  chaff-cutter,  I  have  five  farms,  and 
in  all  have  water-power.  The  furze  is  cut  very 
green,  with  a  scythe,  every  year.  It  is  far  superior 
to  hay  for  cows  and  horses,  and  the  yield  of 
inferior  land  is  superior  to  the  best  meadow." 

William  Crooke,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Derrun,  Coach- 
ford — "My  mind  is  made  up,  after  more  than 
twentv  years'  experience,  that  furze  is  the  most 
valuable  forage  plant  we  possess  in  scarce  seasons. 
Farmers  from  great  distances  come  here  to  buy 
Ibrae  by  the  half-acre,  at  high  prices,  which  they 
eould  so  easily  grow  on  their  own  farms.  The 
lowest  price  I  ever  got  was  £i  per  acre  (statute), 


which  was  not  half  its  value.  My  plan  of  culture'- 
sow  28lb.  of  seed  to  each  acre,  as  you  would  clover 
seed  in  oaten  tillage  the  day  after  sowing  the  com; 
the  oats  will  not  injure  the  furse,  nor  the  forssthe 
oats  in  mowing,  unless  the  oats  be  a  very  heavy 
crop,  and  should  lodge,  in  which  case  it  is  sure  to 
kill  the  furze.  You  will  have  a  great  crop  every 
succeeding  vear-^say  from  four  to  eight  tons.  Od 
no  account  let  it  stand  more  than  a  year  uncut ;  it 
gets  woody  and  bad  for  food.  No  beast  should  bs 
allowed  in  the  field  at  anv  time,  except  that  which 
draws  in  to  Uie  farm  yard.  It  requires  no  manure, 
no  weeding,  and  mine  is  yielding  abundantly,  after 
more  than  twenty  years'  constant  mowing.  Aftsr 
many  years'  eiperienoe,  cutting  every  year,  it  bu 
been  rising  every  year  in  my  estimation.  Good  as 
it  is  for  food,  it  is  equallv  good  for  litter.  I  birt 
found  that  furze  passed  tnrough  the  cattle-hoose  it 
just  as  good  manure  as  if  wheaten  straw  had  been 
used.  For  food  it  must  be  used  fresh :  it  will  not 
keep  cut  and  bruised  a  second  day;  anv  left  ooght 
to  be  swept  into  the  manure  pit.  Water-power 
works  a  powerful  cutting  machine,  bought  from 
M'Kenzie»  Cork;  works  also  a  Gardner's  turnip- 
cutter,  and  it  is  astonishing  in  how  short  a  time 
turnips  and  furze  are  prepared  for  twenty  hsad  of 
cattle." 

Mr.  Hawkes,  Passage  West,  adopted  Mr. 
Crooke's  plan  of  cultivating  and  preparing  (ntu, 
and  found  it  to  be  of  the  greatest  aavantage In  sap- 
porting  cows  and  horses.  This  year  the  herdsman 
varied  the  food  with  great  advantage,  giving  half 
furze  with  some  turnips  and  hay«  and  never  bad 
them  in  such  a  condition  before. 

Mr.  Samuel  Lane,  steward  to  the  Hon.  Mrs* 
Auaten^  Hadwell,  Aghada,  writea  that  he  has  had 
many  years'  practical  experience  of  its  great  utility 
as  food  for  horses  and  homed  cattle,  and  its  value 
as  a  substitute  for  hay.  He  had  for  many  yean 
the  superintendence  of  two  large  farms ;  and  on  one 
he  worked  on  his  own  account,  fiirze  nropagated 
by  plants  from  seed  in  previous  spring,  in  NovembeTi 
ana  mown  every  year,  turnea  to  best  account 
Poor  light  or  mountain  land,  which  would  be  use- 
less for  other  crops,  will  bring  good  furze,  by 
ploughing  and  digging,  sowing  20ibs.  seed  to  the 
acre.  Any  farmer  so  devoting  &ve  acrea  of  poor 
land  would  find  that  they  were  the  most  valuable 
and  useful  part  of  his  land.  His  way  of  prenariog 
was,  first  the  cutting  spade  and  pounder  i  but  ia 
1864  he  bought  a  furze  cutter  from,  aa  he  tmlj 
eaysi  that  first-rate  seedsman  and  machine^naker 
Mr.  Thomas  M'Kenzie|  Camden-<)iiajr,  Cork^  for 
eij^ht  guineas, 
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Six  horses,  one  mule^  four  working  bollocks, 
and  twenty  heifers,  were  supplied  every  day.  The 
horses  got  three  firkins  well  filled  every  day ;  the 
mule  two;  working  bullocks  three  each;  heifers 


one  each;  a  few  firkins  to  the  milk  cows ;  working 
horses  and  working  bullocks  got  a  little  hay  also. 
One  man  and  a  boy  provided  and  prepared  all  this 
food. 


AGGIDENT8    CAUSED    BY    AGRICULTURAL    MACHINES. 


It  is  but  a  short  time  since  machines  propelled 
hj  horse,  water,  or  steam  power  have  been  em- 
ployed to  any  great  extent  by  farmers  in  this,  or  in 
fiict  any  other  country,  the  great  proportion  of  the 
labour  bestowed  on  land,  imd  nearly  all  the  work 
of  the  whole  farm,  being  performed  by  manual  la- 
bour, or  the  direct  traction  of  draught  animals. 
With  the  advent  of  the  application  of  machinery 
have  come  the  dangers  resulting  from  its  use,  in- 
volving the  loss  of  life  and  limbs  to  its  operators. 
These  accidents  can*  however,  be  prevented  to  a 
very  great  extent,  by  care  and  prudence.  When 
machinery  was  first  extensively  used  in  manufac- 
tures, accidents  were  of  everv-day  occurrence. 
Limbs  were  cut  and  torn  from  the  body,  and  even 
the  whole  frame  mangled  in  the  worst  manner. 
But  at  the  present  time  such  agonising  scenes  sel- 
dom occur,  and  when  one  does  happen,  it  is  of^n 
in  using  some  new  machine  with  which  the  work- 
men are  unacquainted,  or,  what  is  more  generally 
the  case,  the  victim  is  a  new  hand,  often  a  few 
hours  only  since  he  first  entered  the  building. 
Now  from  these  facts  we  may  understand  that  the 
principal  cause  of  such  accidents  is  either  careless- 
ness, or  ignorance  of  the  dangers  resulting  from 
the  use  of  machinery.  At  the  present  time,  ma- 
chinery for  manufacturing  purposes  is  built  with 
reference  to  obviating  any  danger  which  might 
arise  ft'om  its  use.  Wheels  are  guarded  and  belts 
placed  in  positions  least  liable  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  dress  or  persons  of  those  in  attendance, 
or  in  many  cases  entirely  boxed  in;  and  in  all 
well-regulated  factories,  every  precaution  is  taken 
by  which  life  and  limb  can  be  protected.  The 
workman  also  has  a  set  of  rules  oy  which  he  is 
guided  in  all  necessary  handling  of  his  tools  or 
machine,  and  the  young  beginner,  who  is  not  wise 
enough  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  his  seniors, 
soon  learns  a  lesson  which  he  will  never  forget, 
impressed  upon  him  as  it  has  been  in  blood. 

Our  farmers  are  at  present  in  the  condition  of 
the  manufacturing  operatives  of  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  ago,  in  as  far  as  ignorance  of  the 
manipulations  of  machinerv,  and  they  have  to  learn 
in  the  same  manner  those  have  done.  But  much 
of  the  experience  of  the  latter  class  can  be  profit- 
ably applied  by  the  former,  and  with  great  ease. 
We  will  give  a  few  hints  on  this  subject,  which  will 
be  found  of  practical  utility. 

1.  Greater  care  should  be  taken  in  handling 
machines  driven  by  horse  power  than  is  necessary 
when  steam  or  water  power  is  used,  the  motive 
power  in  the  former  case  being  more  liable  to  start 
when  not  wanted,  and  that  in  either  direction. 
The  animal  should  therefore  either  be  detached,  or 
the  mi^chlQe  locked  when  it  becomes  necessary  to 
\imiU  Jh^  working  parts.    With  »  properly  con- 


structed steam  engine  or  water  power,  this  is  never, 
or  at  least  seldom  the  case. 

2.  In  putting  on  or  taking  off  belts,  be  sure  and 
have  your  feet  firm.  Never  put  your  thumb  or 
fingers  between  the  belt  and  the  pulley.  The  safe 
handling  of  belts  cannot  be  performed  by  a  mere 
novice ;  practice  is  always  essential.    • 

3.  Never  pass  before  a  mowing  machine  to  put 
anything  to  rights.  If  vou  stand  at  the  back  or 
upon  the  machine  itselr,  there  is  little  danger, 
otherwise  much ;  as  several  serious  and  fotal  acci- 
dents during  the  past  season  give  evidence. 

4.  Study  the  details  of  all  your  machinery  with 
an  eye  to  the  liability  of  danger  to  yourself  or  ser- 
vant,  and  devise  means  by  which  it  can  be  avoided, 
and  you  will  confer  a  benefit  on  the  whole  farming 
community. 

6.  Give  preference  to  machinery  that,  eombined 
with  other  good  qualities,  is  constructed  with 
reference  to  the  avoiding  of  injury  to  the  person 
who  has  it  in  charge.  Along  with  the  observance 
of  this  advice,  never  allow  a  person  under  the  in- 
fluence of  liquor  to  come  near  any  land  of  ma- 
chinery. The  whisky  jug  is  often  the  cause  of 
much  sufiering  in  thiis  way  as  well  as  in  others. 
If  the  reader  will  remember  these  hinte,  they  may 
prevent  many  sad  accidents. 


•*  GOD  BAVB  THE  PLOUGH.** 

BY  MRS.  SIGOURNBY. 

See  how  ths  icUlteriof  thire 
Makes  earth's  bosom  fair, 

Cromiuif  tbo  brow ; 
Bread  in  its  farrow  springs. 
Health  and  repose  it  brings, 
Treunrea  that  nook  at  kings — 

God  sare  the  plough  I 

T.ook  to  the  warrior'a  blade, 
While  o*«r  the  erimson'd  gisdf 

Hate  breathea  its  ? ow — 
Wrath  it  untheathiog  wakea, 
Lots  at  its  flashing  quakes. 
Weeping  and  woe  it  makes" 

God  saTO  the  plough  I 


Bhipa  o'er  the  oeean  ride, 

Btern  wreeka  their  baaner'd  pride, 

Wavea  whnlm  their  prow-* 
While  the  nntroubled  wain 
Garoeth  the  golden  grain. 
Gladdening  the  reaper  train — 

God  aave  the  plough ! 

Who  are  the  truly  great  ? 
Minions  of  pomp  and  state. 

Where  the  crowd  bow  ? 
Gife  us  hard  handa  and  free— 
Onltures  of  field  and  1 
tVne  sons  oi  lihertj— 

God  ••▼€  tha  plough  | 
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THE    AGRICULTURAL    VALUE    AND    USES    OF    LIME    AND    MARL 


AmoDi^  mineral  manures  none  are  more  highly 
valued  than  lime  and  its  variods  admixtures  with 
marl  and  other  earthy  substances.  That  lime 
furnishes  any  absolute  nutrition  to  the  plant  is  ex- 
tremely douDtfuI,  as  very  few  traces  of  it  are  ever 
found  m  analyzing  the  different  kinds  of  vegetables. 
Its  great  advantages  as  a  fertiliser  appear  to  be 
almost  entirely  derived  from  its  chemical  action  on 
various  mgredients,  and  in  a  certain  mechanical  in- 
fluence which  often  acts  favourably  in  improving 
the  texture  of  the  soil.  In  order  to  use  lime  with 
any  degree  of  certainty  as  to  its  effects,  a  partial  I 
knowledge  of  its  chemical  and  mechanical  uses  is  | 
absolutely  necessary.  It  is  obvious  to  all,  that  this  | 
substance  on  different  farms  produces  the  most  i 
contrary  effects.  While,  used  with  discretion,  on  I 
some  soils  it  produces  the  most  astonishing  results, 
>t  is  known  to  be  attended  with  really  ruinous 
effects  when  applied  to  marly  and  calcareous  soils, 
without  they  have  previously  been  very  much  re- 
duced, in  which  case  lime  can  be  applied  in  small 
iuantities  in  conjunction  with  other  manures, 
lime  is  used  with  the  greatest  advantage  on  peaty 
soils,  and  those  which  contain  a  large  amount  of 
vegetable  matter — clayey  soils,  which  need  to  be 
acted  on  by  its  mechanical  effects,  in  rendering 
them  more  light,  open,  and  easily  cultivated — soils 
which  are  barren  bj  the  existence  of  green  copperas 
(proto*su]phate  of  iron)— those  which  need  potash, 
and,  as  a  general  rule,  most  soils  which  are  sterile 
and  worn  out  from  long  and  exhausting  systems  of 
cultivation. 

Marl  varies  very  much  in  its  composition  in 
different  localities,  but  is  jp^enerally  known  as  a 
mixture  of  various  kinds  of  earth  with  lime;  and 
its  value  is  chiefly  estimated  by  the  amount  of  this 
mineral  which  it  contains — hence  we  have  clayey, 
sandy,  and  earthy  marls.  Although  owing  its  fer- 
tiliaing  qualities  mostly  to  its  per-centage  of  lime, 
its  other  ingredienU  are  often  highly  valuable, 
especially  when  applied  to  opposite  formations  of 
soil.  Thus  8&ndv  marl  would  prove  the  best  of 
fertilisers  for  stiff  clay.  In  England  the  value  of 
marl  has  long  been  recognised,  and  we  are  informed 
that  leases  were  granted  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  which  compelled  the  tenants  to  make 
use  of  it,  but  its  use  is  much  less  employed  since 
lime  has  become  more  known. 

The  farmers  at  one  time  were  so  confident  of  its 
virtues,  that  they  depended  almost  entirely  on  it, 
and  made  it  superseae  the  use  of  dung,  by  which 
means  they  were  enabled  to  sell  large  quantities  of 
hav  and  straw.  But  this  course,  although  it  en* 
abled  them  for  a  time  to  raise  good  crops,  even- 
tuaUy  reduced  the  soil,  and  thus  has  arisen  the 
old  saying  which  was  cited  by  Bamaby  Goorge,  who 
wrote  so  long  ago  as  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  that  **Ufne  and  marl  are  good  for  the  father, 
bnt  bad  for  the  Mon,*'  But  this  saying,  like  many 
others  of  ancient  date,  is  evidently  an  error  when 


they  are  judiciously  employed  in  connection  with 
animal  and  vegetable  manures. 

As  the  value  of  marl  is  computed  by  the  quan- 
tity of  lime  which  it  possesses,  that  value  can  be 
roughlv  ascertained  by  the  effervescence  which  en- 
sues wnen  vinegar  or  muriatic  acid  is  poured  on  it, 
after  which  a  chemical  analysis,  if  deemed  expedi- 
ent, would  show  the  exact  per-centage  of  this  and 
all  other  ingredients.  When  a  bed  of  marl  is  first 
found,  and  no  good  reasons  are  given  for  its  use, 
farmers  shotdd  be  careful  to  use  it  flrst  in  small 
quantities,  and  thus  experiment  with  it  until  they 
are  perfectly  satisfied  of  its  real  worth.     In  orderto 

get  poor  land  into  a  good  state  of  productivenen 
V  lime  and  marl,  it  is  also  necessary  to  manure 
highly  with  animd  and  vegetable  fertilisers,  such 
as  stable  manures.  But  where  it  is  imposiibk 
from  the  scarcity  of  these  manures  to  bring  it  op  in 
this  way,  the  cheaper  but  slower  process  of 
ploughing-under  green  crops  can  be  resorted  to 
with  almost  equal  success.  Clover  is  perhaps  the 
best  crop  to  turn  under,  when  the  land  is  in  good 
heart  enough  to  produce  it ;  but  when  too  poor  for 
its  production,  buckwheat  can  always  be  relied  on 
until  the  soil  is  suflUciently  replenished  for  the 
growth  of  clover  or  lucem. 

Farmers  possessing  fertile  land  must  be  airare, 
by  what  has  been  previously  said,  that  if  they  find 
the  use  of  lime  or  marl  beneficial  to  their  crops, 
they  must  not  rely  too  implicity  on  this  class  of 
(mineral)  fertilisers,  but  rather  increase  tbsn 
diminish  the  amount  of  farm-yard  manures;  for 
the  increase  of  the  crops  which  is  produced  by 
liming  rather  tends  to  exhaust  the  soil  of  its 
necessary  ingredients,  and  to  destroy  its  fertility; 
so  that  while  the  use  of  lime  is  continued,  it  be- 
comes more  than  ever  important  not  to  decrease  the 
use  of  other  manures.  All  this  extra  labour  and 
expense  bestowed  on  this  system  of  cultivation  will 
be  doubly  repaying;  for  if  there  is  any  profit  in 
raising  medium  crops  on  a  farm,  this  profit  rapidly 
swells  when  the  same  land  is  made  to  produce  large 
and  abundant  returns. 

Most  marls  need  to  be  drawn  out  and  exposed 
to  the  action  ofthe  weather  for  some  months  before 
it  is  intended  to  use  them,  that  they  may  be  pul- 
verised and  made  suitable  for  application  by  the 
action  of  the  weather.  Some  kinds  are  so  stiff  and 
unmanageable,  as  to  need  the  action  of  both  the 
summer  and  winter  elements  to  reduce  them  to  a 
proper  state  of  fineness  for  application. 

Lime  should  not  be  applied  in  its  caustic  state, 
except  to  lands  containing  large  quantities  of  inac- 
tive vegetable  matter,  and  on  those  in  which  organic 
manure  is  contained  unchanged  and  ineffective. 
When  partially  slacked  and  reduced  to  fineness  by 
exposure  to  the  air,  it  possesses  sufficient  caustic 

Properties  for  all  other  soils,  if  applied  soon  after 
eing  slacked.    Mild  lime,  after  being  reduced  to 
a  powder,  is  more  beneficial  to  all  lands,  with  the 
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exception  of  the  above,  at  it  does  not  exhaust  the 
vegetable  matter  in  any  fj^reater  quantity  than  is  re- 
quired for  the  ^wth  of  the  crop,  ^rhe  trifling 
saring  which  might  be  gained  by  the  immediate 
application  of  caustic  lime  would  never  pay  for  its 
injurious  effects  on  all  soils,  excepting  those  which 
contain  large  quantities  of  organic  matters  requiring 
to  be  dissipated.  Besides,  caustic  lime  should  not 
be  used  in  contact  with  seeds  or  herbage;  and 
when  applied  to  cUys  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  texture  of  the  soil,  it  frequently  causes  quite  the 
contrary  effect,  as  it  unites  in  a  mortar  with  the 
clay,  causing  it  to  harden  and  form  cakes.  In 
most  all  cases,  we  think  it  is  self-evident  that  lime 
should  be  applied  after  air-slacking,  in  its  mild 
(carbonated)  form. 

We  are  frequently  asked    whether   lime    will 
benefit  soils  associated  with  limestone  rocks.  Such 


soils  frequently  contain  lime  in  su£Bcient  quantities ; 
but  this  is  not  invariably  the  case,  as  soils  some- 
times resting  on  limestone,  or  abounding  in  loose 
limestone  and  shells,  are  frequenUv  devoid  of  lime 
in  such  a  form  as  to  be  useful.  We  can  only  ac- 
count for  this  phenomenon  by  supposing  that  the 
soil  was  originally  derived  from  some  other  source 
than  these  rocks,  or  that  the  firm  texture  of  them 
has  prevented  their  crumbling  enough  to  benefit 
the  land.  Thus  it  often  proves  that  liming  is  bene- 
ficial on  what  is  called  hmestone  land.  We  should 
advise  its  use  in  small  quantities  at  first  on  such 
lands,  without  the  owner  ib  perfectly  satisfied  by 
analysis  that  his  land  is  totally  deficient.  By 
pouring  muriatic  acid  or  vinegar  on  a  small  portion, 
he  can  at  least  tell  if  it  contains  lime  to  any  con- 
siderable degree.— G.  T.  H.  in  the  "Country 
Gentleman." 


SEA-WEED. 


This  is  a  valuable  manure  for  almost  any  descrip- 
tion of  soil,  from  the  light  sands  to  the  heavv  and 
viscid  clays.  No  one,  who  has  experienced  the  nene- 
ficial  results  attending  its  application,  will  doubt  its 
value,  especially  when  applied  as  a  top-dressing  to 
lands  in  grass.  The  most  proper  season  for  remov- 
ing and  spreading  it,  we  are  informed  bv  those  ac- 
customed to  its  use,  is  immediately  after  naying;  or 
if  it  cannot  be  conveniently  done  at  that  time,  the 
work  may  be  deferred  till  after  harvest.  It  is  a 
judicious  plan  to  mix  this  weed  with  loam  or  muck, 
forming  it  into  a  sort  of  compost.  The  mass  should 
be  frequently  tur^.  If  convenient,  ashes,  lime, 
plaster,  and  clay  may  be  added,  depending  consid- 
erably upon  what  kind  of  soil  the  mass  is  to  be  ap- 
plied to;  but  it  should  not  be  permitted  to  decay  m 
a  heap  by  itself,  as  in  this  case  the  limited  amount 
of  fibrous  or  ligneous  substance  contained  in  the 
mass  causes  it  to  decompose  almost  "to  nothing" — 
a  slight  residuum  only  being  left  after  decompo- 
sition, and  this  of  a  very  weak  character,  and  not, 
perhaps,  of  sufficient  value  to  warrant  its  applica- 
tion to  the  soil. 

Muscle  shells,  and  the  rich,  unctuous  and  viscid 
sand  abounding  along  the  coasts  and  on  the  shores 
of  creeks,  are  other  important  and  valuable  elements 
of  fertility,  and  when  spread  upon  soils  of  everyde- 
scription,  produce  highly  beneficial  results.  This 
sand  is  composed  principally  of  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble substances,  intermixed  with  the  exuvia  of  testa- 
ceous and  crustaceous  insects,  saline  particles,  and 
an  extremely  fine  sedimentary  substance  deposited 
by  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  together  with  carbonate 
and  hydrate  of  lime,  animid  matter,  and  earth.  The 
intermixing  of  these  several  substances  constitutes 
that  highly  efficient  fertilizing  mass  denominated 
sea  mud,  or  "  flaU." 

When  a  farmer  can  obtain  a  sufliciency  of  this 
article  with  which  to  dress  his  lands,  he  need  not 
fear  the  failure  of  his  crops  for  lack  of  manure. 
Sea-weed,  and  sea  mud,  or  "  flats,"  constitute  an 


excellent  substitute  for  animal  excrement  and  com- 
post, and  almost  supersede  the  necessity  of  the  lat- 
ter, in  ordinary  husoandrv.  If  the  weeds  and  mud 
should  betaken  out  after  haying,  and  placed  in  the 
barn  or  compost  yard,  with  common  muck,  mould, 
and  vegetable  matters  of  a  succulent  and  perisha- 
ble character,  or  thrown  into  heaps  with  forest 
leaves,  straw,  weeds,  &c.,  it  would  decompose,  and 
by  the  next  spring  furnish  an  invigorating  manure 
for  every  description  of  crop. 

There  is  abundant  testimony  of  the  value  of  sea- 
weed as  a  manure,  in  the  books.  Many  vears  ago, 
the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland 
charged  an  intelligent  committee  with  the  labour  of 
investigating  its  composition  and  value,  and  their 
report  is  highly  favourable.  Dr.  Holland,  in  his 
"Survey  of  Cheshire,"  savs,  "The  ground  thus 
manured  not  only  gives  a  larger  produce  of  pota- 
toes, but  is  in  a  state  of  excellent  preparation  for  a 
succeeding  crop  of  either  wheat  or  barley."  In  a 
work  by  the  Rev.  Philip  Falle,  upon  the  island 
of  Jersey,  whence  we  obtain  the  famous  Jersey 
cattle,  he  says  that  "  Nature  having  denied  us  the 
benefit  of  chalk,  lime  and  marl,  has  supplied  us 
with  what  fully  answers  the  end  of  them  in  husban- 
dry—it is  a  sea-weed,  but  a  weed  more  valuable  to 
us  than  the  choicest  plant  that  grows  in  our  gar- 
dens. *  *  *  Being  spread  thin  on  the  green  turf, 
and  afterwards  buried  in  furrows  by  the  plough, 
it  is  incredible  how,  with  its  fat  unctuous  sub- 
stance, it  ameliorates  the  ground,  imbibing  itself 
into  it,  softening  the  clod,  and  keeping  the  root 
of  the  corn  moist  during  the  most  parching  heats 
of  summer." 

We  are  aware  that  our  friends  on  the  sea-shore, 
who  have  access  to  this  plant,  value  it  highly.  We 
suggest  whether  it  has  not  sufficient  value  to  justify 
its  being  collected  away  from  our  immediate  shores, 
and  landed  up  the  creeks,  and  in  such  places  as  to 
bring  it  into  the  vicinity  of  a  large  extent  of  fjarm- 
ing  country. 
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THRASHING     lIAGHIKBS. 


Hie  tnoothlT  tnaetiii^  of  the  memben  of  tlie 
Hiffhlind  and  Agricultml  Sodetj  of  ScotUuid  was 
held  on  Wednesdar,  the  34th  March,  1858.  The 
Right  Hon.  Sir  John  M'Ndl,  K.C.B^  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Hope,  Penton  Bams,  said — In  intrododng 
this  subject,  perhaps  a  slight  sketch  of  their  his- 
tory might  not  be  nninteresting,  particnhu-ly  as  it 
enables  us  to  review  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  mechanical  science,  tibe  great  saving  of 
labour,  both  human  and  animal,  that  has  been 
effected,  and  the  large  additional  quantity  of  food 
produced,  by  the  more  perfect  manner  in  which 
grain  is  now  separated  from  the  straw.  In  early 
times  this  separation  was  performed  by  laying 
down  the  straw  with  full  ears  in  a  narrow  circle, 
named  in  holy  writ  ''the  thrashing  flocMr,"  and 
treading  it  out  with  the  feet  of  oxen.  It  was  one 
of  the  benevolent  edicts  of  the  divinely  comons- 
sioned  Jewish  Lawgiver.  **  Thou  shalt  not  mus- 
sel the  os  when  he  treadeth  out  the  com."  This 
method  is  still  followed  in  Eastern  countriee ;  and 
even  at  the  present  day,  as  we  kam  from  the 
latest  authorities,  in  some  of  the  States  of  America, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  grain  is  trodden  out  by 
horses.  With  grain  easUv  raised,  and  cheap  in 
comparison  to  the  wages  of  labour,  and  in  hot  and 
dry  climates,  which  renders  grain  more  easily 
shaken  from  the  straw,  this  manner  of  performing 
the  work  may  not  be  so  unsuitable  as  might  at 
first  be  supposed ;  still,  under  every  dicumstanoe, 
there  must  be  great  waste  of  the  blessings  of  divine 
providence.  It  is  believed  that  the  Jews  possMsed 
instruments  which  may  be  desoribed  as  thrashing 
machines;  but  these  were  only  heavy  pieces  of  wood, 
sometimes  shod  with  flints,  sometimes  revolving 
cylinders  or  teethed  wheels,  and  being  dragged  by 
the  oxen  over  the  grain,  in  a  manner  multiplied  the 
number  of  their  feet  in  contact  with  it,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  work  was  done  in  less  time.  I 
beueve  it  is  not  known  when  that  simple  imple- 
ment the  flail  was  flrst  invented  or  used  as  a 
thrashing  machine.  It  was  well  known  to  the 
ancient  Romans,  and  at  present  is  in  general  use 
throughout  the  continent  of  Europe.  Even  in 
some  districts  of  England  it  is  still  a  common 
implement  on  large  farms,  at  least  it  was  so  before 
the  repeal  of  the  com  laws.  In  Scotland  it  has 
long  been  restricted  to  the  Highland  crofters. 
Early  in  the  last  century  there  are  various  accounts 
of  attempts  made  to  constmct  more  complicated 
macbines  to  save  labour  in  beating  out  the  grain. 
One,  if  not  the  first,  of  which  there  is  any  record, 
was  by  Mr.  Michael  Mensies,  an  Edinburgh  advo- 
cate, who  resided  in  East  Lothian;  his  brother 
being  proprietor  of  Lstham,  near  Haddington,  and 
also  sheriff  of  the  county  Arom  l7l8tol735.  A 
patent  was  obtained  for  Mr.  Mensies'  machine  in 
1733*  and  it  was  declared  by  the  Society  of  Im- 
provers in  Scotland,  '^to  be  likely  of  great  use  to 
ffirmers,  both  in  thrashing  the  grain  clean  from  th^ 


straw,  and  in  saving  a  mat  deal  of  laboor."  It 
was  on  the  principle  of  driving  a  number  of  flails, 
which  were  made  to  revolve  round  a  cylinder,  bv 
means  of  water  power.  But  from  the  force  with 
which  it  was  wrought  the  flails  were  soon  broken 
to  pieces,  and  the  invention  proved  a  failure. 
Another  thrashing  machine  was  ravented  about 
1758,  by  Mr.  Michael  Stirling,  a  former  in  the 
parish  of  Dumblane,  Perthshire.  This  machine 
was  nmilar  to  the  flax  scutching  mills  of  the  day. 
It  has  been  described  as  a  vertical  shaft  with  4 
j  crossed  arms  enclosed  in  a  cylindrical  case  3}  feet 
-  high,  and  8  feet  diameter.  Within  this  case  the 
,  shaft  and  its  arms  were  driven  with  considerable 
'  velocity.  The  sheaves  of  com  being  let  down 
'  gradually  through  an  opening  on  the  top  of  the 
I  box,  the  grain  was  beaten  off  by  the  arms,  and 
.  prened,  with  the  straw,  through  an  opening  of  the 
floor.  The  grain  was  separated  from  the  straw  by 
riddles  shaken  by  the  mill,  and  then  cleaned  hj 
fisnners,  also  drivMi  by.it  It  was  reckoned  the 
great  defect  of  this  machine  that  it  broke  off  the 
ears  of  bwley  and  wheat  instead  of  beating  out  the 
grain.  It  succeeded  better  with  oato,  and  was 
used  by  Mr.  Stirling  himself,  and  also  by  some 
oUiers  /or  several  years.  It  was  driven  either  with 
water  or  cattle.  A  few  years  after  Mr.  Stirling's 
machine  came  into  the  partial  use  it  attained,  mills 
of  a  similar  constmction  were  introduced  into 
Northumberland  by  Mr.  Edward  Gregson,  only 
they  were  worked  by  hand  pwwer.  Some  time 
after  this,  or  in  1773,  Mr.  Oxlev  erected  a  thrash- 
ing machine  at  Flodden,  movea  by  horses.  The 
com  was  fed  in  betwixt  two  fluted  roUert,  and 
strack  by  switchers,  placed  at  3  inches  distant,  on  ^ 
the  oross  arms  of  an  open  dram :  the  scutchers 
were  made  of  wood,  and  attached  by  leathern  straps, 
or  htmg  on  himges,  as  they  were  described.  There- 
after, or  in  1773»  Mr.  Ilderton  erected  two  thrashing 
machines,  one  at  Uderton,  and  another  at  Hawk- 
hill,  both  near  Alnwick.  They  were  worked  by 
horses,  and  were  made  to  mb  the  grain  out  by 
projecting  fMeces  of  wood  (on  the  circumference  m 
a  large  cylinder)  robbing  against  several  fluted 
rollers.  He  used  these  mach'mes  many  years,  but 
it  was  frequently  necessary  to  put  the  straw  twice 
through  before  it  was  perfectly  dean.  Sir  Francis 
Kinloch,  of  Gilmerton,  who  was  a  man  esteemed^ 
in  his  day,  for  his  mechanical  knowledge,  had  seen 
Mr.  Ilderton's  machine,  and  also  the  common  flax 
mill.  He  endeavoured,  by  combining  the  two,  to 
produce  a  workable  machine.  Sir  Francis  had  a 
large  model  made ;  and  as  it  could  not  be  wrought 
by  hand  power,  he  sent  it  to  Mr.  Andrew  Meikle. 
miller,  and  maker  of  barley  and  flour  mills^  at 
Houston  Milli  Prestonkirk,  that  its  effects  might 
be  ascertained  by  the  water  wheel  of  Mr.  Meikle's 
barley  mill;  but  in  making  the  trial  the  model  ww 
torn  to  pieces,  and  a  like  fate  befel  a  machine  of 
full  size,  which  Sir  Francis  erected  a  few  jeut 
aft^rwiMrd«  for  <me  of  bis  tenants,    Hqw  far  Mff 
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Miikle  hinitdf  was  indebl«d  for  bit  aiamato  mo- 
oMi  to  the  tight  and  knowled^fe  of  Sir  Francit' 
machiiMt  it  it  itopottible  to  taf.  It  it  eridtnt 
that  approaehet  bad  bteti  mado  hj  otbera  to  the 
principle  which  he  wat  finallr  tnccetsful  in  carrjr- 
mg  oat,  but  none  can  deny  tiim  the  high  merit  of 
being  the  firtt  to  conttmct  a  really  serriceable 
machme.  Sir  Francis*  efforts  might  hare  stima« 
lated  him ;  but  it  it  well  known  that  for  years 
before,  Mr.  Meikle  had  made  various  attempts  to 
oonstruot  a  thrashing  machine.  There  is  a  letter 
from  six  respectable  farmers  subjoined  to  the  Snd 
Yolume  of  fVight'M  State  of  Scottish  Husbandry, 
published  in  1778,  describing  a  trial  of  one  made  by 
him  on  the  principle  of  Mr*  MenBJe's  machine,  to 
which  I  have  already  alluded.  His  family  possessed 
a  herdditary  right  to  genius  and  invention*  It  was 
hit  father,  James  Meikle,  who  went  to  HolUmd  in 
1710,  hi  consequence  of  an  agreement  with  the  well 
known  Fletcher  of  Salton.  Meikle's  object  there 
wu  to  learn  the  art  of  making  pot  barley,  and  also 
of  erecting  barky  mills.  He  not  only  aceomplished 
his  design  in  a  perfect  manner,  but  after  he  re- 
turned, constructed  the  first  fanners  for  winnowing 
gram  that  were  ever  seen  b  Scotbud.  However, 
to  return  to  Andrew  Meikle^  he  resolved  to  attempt 
thrashing  bv  means  of  a  rapidly  revolving  cylinder, 
with  raised  Beaters  parallel  to  its  axis,  standing  out 
from  its  surface.  This  cylinder  or  drum  was 
oovered  on  the  top  by  a  concave  surfaoe,  at  some 
two  or  three  inches  distant  from  the  circle  described 
by  the  edges  of  these  revol? kg  beaters.  A  feeding 
board  extended  radially  and  horisontally  outwards 
from  tbe  cylinder,  and  when  near  it  terminated  in 
two  feediog-roUers,  which  revolving  in  towards  one 
another,  not  only  rapidly  drew  the  straw  forward, 
but  held  it  from  going  too  fast,  which  under  the 
action  of  the  beaters  it  would  have  been  liable  to  do. 
The  beaten  straw,  with  the  chaff  and  rrain  lying 
loose  amongst  it,  was  delivered  on  the  floor  behind 
the  cylinder,  and  the  operations  of  separation  by 
fork,  riddlS)  and  fanners,  were  aooompUshed  afters- 
wards  by  hand.  This  is  a  description  of  tbe  work- 
ing model  which  he  completed  in  1786.  It  was 
drifcu  by  water,  and  first  tried  in  that  year  at 
Knows  Mill,  near  Prestonldrit,  a  short  distance  fW>m 
Houston  Mill.  It  was  found  to  do  tbe  work  admi« 
rably^  and  completely  answered  his  expectations. 
His  son,  Qeorae  Meikle,  being  at  Kilbegle,  the  resi- 
denoe  of  Mr.  Stein,  agreed  to  erect  a  machine,  after 
tbe  above-mentioneid  model,  for  that  gentleman,  upon 
condition  of  Mr.  Stein  furnishing  idl  the  materials 
and  paying  him  for  the  work,  "only  in  case  the  ma- 
chine answered  the  desired  purpose."  This  was 
agreed  to,  and  the  machine  was  completed  Jn 
February  1786.  It  was  found  to  work  exceedingly 
well  and  the  only  difference  betwixt  it  and  the 
orij^nal  model  was  the  substitution  of  fluted  rollers 
for  pUb  ones.  Another  was  shortly  thereafter 
erected  for  Mr.  Selby,  at  Middleton,  Northumber- 
land. Mr.  Meikle  then  applied  for  a  patent,  which, 
after  tome  opposition,  was  granted  hi  April  1788, 
for  14  years,  and  for  England  abne.  Tliouffh  Mr. 
Meikle  obtained  this  patent  he  never  acted  on  it, 
and  when  10  years  of  it  had  expired,  some  of  his 
friends  stood  forward  and  endeavoured  to  put  it  hi 
fcr^l  but  \hw  was  then  such  a  number  of  ereo* 


tiont  by  others  that  the  detign  was  abandoned.  The 
kte  Sir  John  Shickir,  when  President  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  strongly  advocated  Meikle's  claims 
for  a  public  reward  as  the  inventor  of  the  thrashmg 
mill  as  then  constructed.  Through  him  and  the 
Earl  of  Haddington  a  general  meetmg  was  held  on 
d9th  December,  1809>  in  the  county  town  of  Had- 
dington, at  which  resolutions  were  unanimously 
passed,  approving  of  Mr.  Meikle's  claims.  A  com- 
mittee was  formM,  and  subscriptions  to  the  amount 
of  £1500  obtained  for  behoof  of  Mr.  Meikle  and  his 
famil;^.  After  Meikle  obtained  his  patent,  thrashing 
macmnes  were  rapidly  erected  throughout  Scotland 
and  the  north  of  England,  with  various  improve- 
ments, such  as  mill  fanners  and  rotating  rake  or 
rakes  over  circular  frame-works  for  shakers.  Tbe 
invention  of  this  shaker  was  ckimed  by  Mr.  Bailey 
of  Cbillingham,  NorthumberUnd.  Much  was  done 
in  the  way  of  adding  elevators  and  other  improve- 
ments by  a  person  in  Kirokudbrightshire,  but  the 
machine  itself  and  all  the  apparatus  oonnected  with 
it  has  oontinued  almost  until  now  in  the  same  state 
that  Meikle  left  it,  for  he  readily  seized  and  tried 
every  alteration  that  occurred  to  himself  or  was 
suggested  by  others.  Notwithstanding  tbe  total 
change  of  tbe  moving  power  from  sweating  horses 
to  the  untiring  and  unvarying  stroke  of  tbe  steam- 
engine,  the  diaradteristics  of  a  Scotch  mill  conthiue 
now  in  the  same  heavy  drum,  rotating  rakes  for 
shakers,  and  noisy  wheels  and  pinions  for  putting 
the  whole  in  motion.  Dressing-* fanners,  in  order  U> 
render  the  grain  fit  for  the  market,  have  been  fre- 
quently added  to  the  thrashing  machine  i  but  from 
the  necessary  irregularity  in  the  quantity  of  grain 
thrashed  per  mbute,  and  the  difficulty  of  adjusting 
the  fanners  properly,  complete  success  has  been 
rarely  attained.  The  best  dressed  grain  I  have  ever 
seen  done  by  machinery,  and  as  thrashed  on  the 
beater  principle,  was  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Hislop  of 
Prestonpans.  The  grab  as  it  came  from  the  mill 
fanners  was  taken  up  by  elevators,  and  then  carried 
several  feet  by  an  Archimedean  screw  before  it 
reached  the  dressing-fanners.  This  screw  partly 
divides  the  grain  and  tends  much  to  the  delivery  of 


a  uniform  quantity ;  again  there  are  fixed  across  tbe 
of  the  fanners  pieces  of  strong  leather. 


hoppers 


which  act  like  springs,  opening  when  tnere  is  an 
additional  quantity  behind  them,  and  contracting 
when  the  quantity  diminishes.  These  simple  but 
ingenious  contriranoes  ensured,  or  very  nearly  so, 
the  fanners  having  a  steady  and  regular  supply  of 

grain  at  all  times,  and  I  believe  it  was  mainly  owing 
3  this  that  the  dressing  was  so  perfect.  When 
examining  Mr.  Hislop's  bam  machinery,  I  was 
particularly  struck  with  the  mode  which  he  had 
adopted  for  carrying  off  the  dust,  and  ventilating  his 
barn.  There  was  a  large  circular  opening  in  tbe 
ridge  of  the  roof,  covered  with  a  hood  or  cowl,  which 
turned  with  the  wind,  the  same  in  form  and  con* 
struction  as  those  placed  on  tbe  top  of  kilns  for  dry- 
ing grain.  Tbe  dust  from  the  straw  barn  and  chaff 
hole  was  conducted  to  it  by  means  of  thin  boardmg, 
enclosing  a  gradually  narrowing  space  as  it  ap- 
proached the  aperture ;  of  course,  there  was  a  large 
opening  to  it  from  the  bam  loft.  It  seemed  to  suit 
admirably,  as  the  air  was  quite  fresh  and  sweet,  and 
on  looking  up  tp  the  )^<^  out  of  doors,  I  waa 
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astonished  to  see  the  dost  flying  from  it  like  thick 
smoke.  This  is  the  first  and  only  instance  of  which 
I  am  aware  of  anything  having  been  done  to  pro- 
mote the  health  and  comfort  of  the  work-j>eople 
when  engaged  in  this  often  most  disagreeable,  if  not 
actually  uimealthy  employment.  I  consider  it  alike 
creditaole  to  Mr.  Hislop's  head  and  heart,  and  I 
mention  it  here  in  hopes  that  he  may  soon  have 
many  imitators. 

Before  the  application  of  steam  power  to  the 
thrashing  machme,  it  never  was  practicable  to  do 
more  than  blow  the  chaff  from  the  grain,  and  even 
that  very  imperfectly  accomplbhed.  The  first 
thrashing  mill  driven  by  steam  m  Scotland,  or  I  be- 
lieve anywhere  else,  belonged  to  the  late  Mr. 
Aitchison  of  Dmmore.  At  the  close  of  the  hist 
century,  he  had  got  a  steam  enff ine  put  up  by  Bolton 
and  Watt  at  his  distillery  at  Clements  Wells.  It  oc- 
curred to  him  that  as  the  steam  engine  could  do  the 
work  of  the  distillery,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
it  driving  the  thrashing  mill.  He  accordingly  had  it 
attache<C  at  what  exact  period  I  cannot  say,  but  it 
was  certainly  previous  to  1803.  However,  he  was 
so  doubtful  or  afraid  that  something  would  happen 
to  prevent  its  continued  use,  that  he  kept  up  the 
horse  wheel  attached  to  the  mill  for  several  ^ears.  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  steam  engines  having  been 
erected,  solely  for  tbe  purpose  of  thrashii^  corn, 
previous  to  1818,  when  the  late  Mr.  Sked,  Dunbar, 
put  up  one  at  Westfield,  near  Haddington,  for  Mr. 
Archo.  Dunlop.  Either  in  that  or  the  following 
year,  Mr.  Sked  erected  other  two— one  for  my  late 
friend  Mr.  Reid,  Drem;  the  other  at  Linplum. 
Tliereafter,  condensing  engines  were  speedily  to  be 
seen  on  all  large  farms  where  there  was  a  sufficient 
supply  of  water.  It  is  singular  that  the  engine  at 
Drem,  after  40  years'  use,  should  look  as  well,  and 
be  as  efficient,  as  the  day  it  was  erected.  In  1834 
and  1835,  high-pressure  enj^es  came  into  vogue. 
In  a  few  years  thev  multiphed  rapidly;  and  now 
there  is  scarcely  a  mrm  of  lOO  acres  in  extent  that 
has  not  got  its  steam  engine.  It  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  over-estimate  the  benefits  we  derive  from 
steam  power;  at  least,  I  am  confident  that  no  man 
who  has  ever  been  in  possession  of  an  engine,  would 
again  submit  to  see  his  horses  toiling  ana  straining 
in  the  weary  course  of  a  thrashing  mill.  I  believe 
we  have  not  yet  taken  full  advantage  of  this  wonder- 
ful power.  It  has  been  simply  attached  to  machines 
contrived  for  horse  labour,  but  it  is  eminently  fitted 
for  instruments  of  a  far  higher  chiss.  At  the  end  of 
the  bst  century,  thrashing  mills  were  considered  by 
agriculturists  as  the  great  invention  of  the  age.  The 
saving  of  manual  labour  of  a  most  laborious  descrip- 
tion, the  more  perfect  and  expeditious  way  in  which 
the  grain  was  separated  from  the  straw,  and  the 
facilities  they  afforded  for  managing  large  farms, 
certainly  entitled  them  to  be  so  considered.  But 
notwitlfstanding  the  great  advantage  we  derive  from 
the  possession  of  steam  power  for  propelling  them, 
and  the  len^h  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  their 
first  invention  and  general  introduction,  few  will 
deny  that  there  is  a  strong  feeling  of  dissatisfaction 
at  the  way  in  which  a  gr^  proportion  of  the  ma- 
chines in  use  perform  their  work.  It  seldom  re- 
quires any  great  examination  of  the  straw  before  it 
must  be  pronounced  "rather  imperfectly  thrashed." 


If  you  shake  up  a  quantity  of  the  chaff,  the  chinoes 
are  you  find  grain  at  the  biottom.  Is  the  straw  btni 
empty,  it  wul  surely  pay  to  sweep  the  com  from 
the  floor  for  the  sake  of  the  pigs.  And  the  rank 
vegetation  oHien  seen  on  the  top  of  manure  heaps 
demonstrates  too  clearly  that  we  have  in  the  end 
failed  to  reap  the  whole  reward  of  uur  prerious  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  money.  Again,  choked  hop- 
pers, overloaded  fanners,  and  the  bam  in  oonfosion, 
by  a  complete  mixture  of  chaff  and  grain,  are  not 
such  uncommon  events,  that  any  farmer  would  dream 
of  losing  his  temper,  or  even  of  speaking  a  sharp 
word.  These  disagreeables  and  mischances  are 
coolly  set  down  as  belonging  to  the  nature  of  the 
nuuihine.  And  when  you  hear  complaints  of  Uie 
slowness  of  railway  trains,  and  the  stoppages  at 
stations,  we  may  be  excused  a  little  grudging  and 
munbling  if,  after  two  days'  thrashing,  it  takes  four 
days,  as  it  usually  does,  to  dress  grain  fit  for  market, 
and  to  clean  up  the  bam.  At  this  period  of  our 
history,  and  advance  in  mechanical  science,  we  are 
surely  entitled  to  look  for  something  more  expedi- 
tious and  perfect. 

Throughout  the  greater  part  of  England  matters 
have  proceeded  somewhat  differently  tnan  in  Scot- 
land. From  a  supposed  redundancy  in  the  popuk- 
tion,  aggravated  by  the  poor  laws  and  the  law  of 
settlement,  it  is  only  within  a  recent  period  that 
thrashing  machines  have  gained  a  footing  there.  In 
Mr.  Bo^s  agricultural  survey  of  Kent,  published  I 
believe  at  the  close  of  Ust  century,  that  gentleman 
states  that  his  own  thrashing  mill  was  the  only  one 
in  that  flourishing  county.  He  states ;  "  I  find  there 
a  saviufc  of  nearly  one-half  of  the  expense  of 


thrashing, 'besides  the  advantage  of  getting  the  com 
out  cleaner  from  the  straw.  There  is,  however,  no 
small  inconvenience  attending  so  large  a  quantity  of 
straw,  chaff,  &c.,  being  got  out  at  one  time,  when 
perhaps  it  is  not  wanted ;  and  by  that  means  it  is 
either  wasted  or  spoiled  by  neglect,  before  it  comes 
to  use."  A  commentator,  in  I8OI9  considered  this 
disadvantage  as  imaginary,  or  at  least  easily  obviated, 
"being  convinced  from  trial,  that  if  carefully  and 
closely  packed  at  the  instant,  stiaw  receives  no  man- 
ner of  diamage  from  keeping,  particulariy  if  not  mnch 
mangled  or  oroken.  But  they  who  apprehend  ibe 
contrary  may  secure  themselves  by  cutting  it  into 
chaff  forthwith,  in  which  state  we  hAve  Mr  lounges 
authority  that  it  will  keep,  undergoing  a  gentle 
fermentation.  This  process  may  be  forward^,  bj 
now  and  then  throwing  a  little  water  on  the  heap, 
which,  however,  must  oe  laid  in  a  brick  or  stone 
buUding,  having  proper  ventihition  in  the  roof.** 
Whether  it  was  the  iailure  of  this  plan  of  kee{HD^ 
the  straw,  or,  as  I  suspect,  the  more  potent  reasons  I 
have  already  mentioned,  there  can  be  no  doubt  tha 
until  lately  thrashing  machines  never  found  mnch 
favour  in  the  midland  or  Southern  districts  of  £n|i:- 
land.  In  my  first  journey  to  the  south  I  was  aston- 
ished to  find  that  the  ^hole  of  the  grain  was  (hrashed 
by  flails,  on  several  large  and  otherwise  well  man- 
aged farms.  I  remember  even  in  1851,  of  a  wmtle- 
man  who  farmed  part  of  his  own  estate  in  Essex, 
showing  me  a  small  thrashing  machine  driven  by  a 
man,  and  which  he  looked  upon  as  a  very  great  im- 
provement. A  Scotchman  has  difficulty  in  compre- 
hending this  state  of  matters.    However,  the  ma- 
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chines  in  use  in  England  have  lisen  from  a  broader 
origin,  and  exhibit  much  more  diversity  in  their 
structure  than  the  Scotch  ones.  It  would  be  need- 
less to  go  over  all  the  improvements  real  or  supposed 
that  have  from  time  to  time  been  patentee!  and 
brought  before  the  public.  I  may  mention  shortly, 
that  Mr.  H.  P.  Lee,  of  Maidenhead  Thicket,  first 
introduced  the  principle  of  feeding  without  rollers, 
and  his  machine  is  suppK)sed  to  contain  the  germ  of 
the  best  English  thrashmg  machines  of  the  oresent 
day.  The  peg  drum  machine  was  invented  oy  Mr. 
Aitkinson,  of  Masham  in  Yorkshire ;  it  likewise  has 
a  high  speed  drum,  but  it  has  not  obtained  the  suc- 
cess at  nrst  anticipated  from  it.  Rubbing,  bolting, 
or  in^h  speed  drums  have  always  in  England  been 
more  m  favour  than  those  on  the  beater  principle. 
For  long  the  thrashing  mills  in  general  use  there, 
have  been  carried  about  from  one  farm  to  another, 
and  let  out  for  a  time  to  those  who  rec^uired  them ; 
thev  used  to  be  only  made  for  thrashing,  and  had 
seldom  either  circular  rake  or  fanner  attached,  the 
want  of  which  enabled  them  more  easily  to  obtain 
the  requisite  speed  for  these  drums.  A  few  years 
a^o  they  were  all  propelled  by  horses ;  but  now  steam, 
with  improved  machinery,  which  not  only  thrashes, 
but  dresses,  sacks,  and  weighs  the  com  ready  for  the 
market  sdl  at  one  operation,  has  completely  banished 
these  horse  machines.  Of  course,  men  who  make  a 
livelihood  by  going  about  with  thrashing  machines 
are  in  a  very  different  position  from  Scotch  farmers, 
who  consider  it  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  fixed 
machine  on  every  farm.  When  the  latter  erect  a 
mill,  they  expect  it  will  rerve  their  sons  after  them, 
and  that  it  should  thrash  tolerably  clean  is  all  that 
has  hitherto  been  expected  from  it.  But  a  machine 
that  is  made  to  be  let  out  goes  at  once  to  the  wall, 
if  another  appears  in  the  district  with  a  single  point 
of  superionty.  The  introduction  of  portable  steam 
engines  ^ve  the  means  of  working  a  higher  class 
of  machmery,  and  the  possessor  of  one  improved 
machine  compelled  the  purchase  of  many,  which 
must  have  created  a  laree  demand,  and  accounts  at 
once  for  the  spring  that  has  been  lately  made  by  the 
English  makers,  and  the  perfection  to  which  their 
mad^nes  have  so  suddenly  and  recentlv  attained.  It 
was  only  in  1842  that  the  first  portaole  thrashing 
machine  on  wheels  driven  by  steam  was  made  by 
Messrs  Tuxford  of  Boston.  The  first  combined 
thrashing  machine  was  also  brought  out  by  them  in 
1844  for  Mr.  Geor^  Holland  of  Carrington ;  the 
combination  consisting  in  this  case  of  only  one  part 
besides  the  thrashmg  drum.  They  were  speedily 
followed  and  improvea  on  by  other  firms  and  makers; 
and  doubtless  Messrs.  Tuxford's  machines  are  now 
something  very  different,  and  their  originals  will 
long  ago  nave  been  thrown  aside  as  useless  lumber. 
In  1854,  Messrs.  Clayton  &  Shuttleworth  of  Lincob 
constructed  portable  machines,  which  dressed  the 
com  twice  at  one  operation,  which  was  considered  a 
great  stretch,  until  in  1855  the  machine  was  made 
to  dress  and  finish  it  for  market.  In  describing 
these  improvements,  I  have  no  intention  of  singlmg 
out  ^urticular  firms  as  beinff  superior  to  others ;  in 
fact,  I  know  too  little  of  the  constmction  that  dis- 
tinguishes the  machines  of  many  eminent  makers,  to 
be  able  to  draw  comparisons.  But  having  been  for 
a  long  time  much  dissatisfied  with  my  thrashing 


machine,  and  tliinking  of  having  a  new  one,  I  paid 
some  attention  to  the  portable  machines  at  the 
Royal  English  Agricultural  Society's  Show  at  Car- 
lisle, and  was  mucli  struck  with  their  performances. 
Several  of  Clayton  and  Co's  machines  having 
been  put  up  in  Scotland,  I  took  an  early  opportunity 
of  inspecting  the  one  obtamed  by  my  friend,  Mr. 
Gulland,  at  Monktonhall.  I  was  so  pleased  with  it 
that  I  was  resolved  to  have  one  of  the  same  con- 
struction. Accordingly,  Messrs  Glayt-on,  Shuttle- 
worth  &  Co.  fixed  one  for  me  last  summer.  It  is 
driven  by  a  six-horse  engine,  erected  by  Mr.  Sked, 
in  1836.  I  have  got  a  new  boiler  18  feet  long,  and 
3i  feet  diameter ;  the  old  one,  being  barelv  12  feet, 
was  considered  too  small.  I  find  I  have  aoundance 
of  power,  and  now  consume  considerably  less  coal 
than  formerly.  This  machine  gives  me  entire  satis- 
faction. I  have  now  thrashed  nearly  a  whole  year's 
crop  with  it,  and  we  have  never  had  any  breakage 
or  the  slightest  trouble  with  it,  and  it  continues  to 
go  as  smoothly  and  efficiently  as  the  day  it  was 
started.  It  thrashes  and  dresses  white  com  equal 
to  the  average  samples  in  Haddington  market; 
beans  come  from  it  rough,  but  it  thrashes  them  well, 
only  requiring  the  concave  below  the  drom  to  be 
tlurown  well  back.  I  generally  put  the  grain  through 
the  hand  fanners  previous  to  measuring  it  up,  as  this 
equalises  the  sample;  and  though  previously  well 
cleaned,  every  practical  man  knows  that  grain  is  well 
dressed  indeed,  if  you  cannot  blow  or  riddle  some- 
thing out  of  it.  I  will  now  attempt  to  give  you  a 
short  description  of  this  machine.  There  are  no 
feeding  rollers,  but  the  opening  to  the  dram  is 
rather  oelow  the  centre  of  it,  and  the  straw  or  grain 
is  put  in  crossways,  for  it  does  not  signify  whether 
the  heads  come  first  or  not,  and  they  pass  below  the 
dram,  in  place  of  above  it,  as  in  the  Scotch  dram. 
This  drum  is  styled  Goucher's  patent,  with  Clayton's 
improvements.  Both  it  and  the  concave  below  it, 
through  which  a  great  part  of  the  gnun  passes  at 
once,  are  made  of  wrought  iron.  The  dram  is  4  ft. 
6  in  length,  and  1  ft.  10  in  diameter.  It  presents  a 
roundeasurface  to  the  com,  grooved  in  an  oblique 
direction ;  one  arm  is  groovea  obliquely  from  right 
to  left,  the  next  from  left  to  right.  The  drum 
makes  1000  revolutions  in  a  minute.  The  straw  is 
thrown  by  its  rapid  motion  at  once  on  the  shaker, 
which  is  termed  Goods'  Patent  Shaker.  It  is  di- 
vided into  ^ye  boxes,  three  of  which  are  on  rocking 
arms  at  the  receiving  end,  and  two  at  the  delivery 
end,  which  causes  three  at  the  delivery  end  to  re- 
ceive a  jerking  action,  and  two  at  the  receiving  end 
the  same;  the  cranks  bein^  placed  in  the  centre, 
cause  an  equal  upright  jerking  movement  through- 
out. As  the  one  set  of  boxes  ascends  the  other  set 
descends,  by  which  means  the  straw  receives  a  suc- 
cession of  sharp  blows,  which  effectually  shakes  out 
all  loose  grain.  This  succession  of  blows  also  car- 
ries forwm  the  straw  from  the  drum,  and  makes 
room  for  the  succeeding  portion.  Except  this 
shaker,  which  has  boxes  below  it  reauirmg  to  be 
iUled  with  grease  once  a  da^,  all  the  other  bearings 
or  parts  requiring  to  be  oiled  are  outside  the  ma- 
chine. A  great  part  of  the  com  falls  at  once 
through  the  concave  on  to  a  plain  board,  which  ex- 
tends also  below  the  shakers.  This  board  has  a 
reciprocating  action  on  an  inclination,  which  carries 
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the  com,  chaff,  aui  cavings  or  short  straw  to  the 
first  riddle,  whiqh  separates  the  ooro  and  chaff  from 
the  oavings,  and  delivers  the  Uttter  outside  the  ma- 
chine} the  chaff  and  corn  fall  on  another  inclined 
board,  which  carries  them  to  the  second  riddle, 
and  subjects  them  to  the  first  blast,  which  takes  out 
the  greater  part  of  the  chaff.  A  second  inclined 
board  takes  the  grain  to  a  third  riddle,  to  take  off  any- 
thing larger  than  com.  The  corn  i^assesfrom  the  third 
riddle  over  an  inclined  screen  (which  takes  out  small 
seeds)  on  its  way  to  an  elevator.  This  elevator  takes 
it  up  to  the  barley  hummeller,  where  a  spout  admits 
of  the  grain  being  put  into  sacks,  or  passing  on 
through  the  hummeller,  which,  by  having  the  uides 
open,  acts  as  a  carrier ;  it  may  again  be  delivered 
into  a  sock,  or  it  passes  down,  aud  the  operations  it 
received  on  the  second  and  third  riddles  and  blast 
are  repeated,  constituting  the  second  blast,  and 
fourth  and  fifth  riddles.  On  leaving  the  6fth  riddle, 
it  reaches  the  second  elevator,  and  is  carried  up  and 
subjected  to  the  third  Uast,  where  it  can  also  be 
taken  out  as  it  passes  on  to  the  rotarjr  screen, 
with  Palmer's  separator  blades,  which  sizes  the 
grain  and  finishes  the  operation.  I  may  sum  up,  I 
am  afraid,  this  rather  vague  description  with  repeat- 
ing that  the  grain  is  five  times  riddled,  thrice  blasted, 
once  screened,  and  once  sized.  As  there  are  no 
toothed  wheels  in  the  machine,  the  whole  being 
driven  with  belts  and  pulleys,  it  is  not  liable  to 
breakage,  and  the  chief  noise  is  the  loud  hum  of  the 
drum,  which  sounds  at  a  distance  like  a  huge  French 
top.  It  is  extraordinary  the  quantity  of  work  it 
will  do,  the  difficulty  being  to  get  people  to  carry  off 
the  straw  fast  enough.  It  thrashes  clean,  and 
shakes  the  straw  admirably;  however,  with  very 
thick  feeding,  a  small  quantity  of  grain  may  be  found 
under  the  straw-heck.  Of  course  it  requires  some 
knowledge  to  set  the  concave  propeily  in  relation  to 
the  drum,  to  thrash  clean,  and  at  the  same  time  not 
to  injure  the  grain ;  with  a  little  experience  this  is 
soon  obtained  oy  a  workman  of  ordinary  intelligenoe. 
The  chaff  is  deposited  at  one  end  of  the  machine, 
and  the  straw  at  the  other.  This  latter  comes  out 
so  unbroken  that  it  miffht  almost  be  again  tied  up 
into  sheaves.  I  think  tnis  a  matter  of  some  import- 
ance, everi  for  littering  eattle  $  it  remains  longer  dry 
than  broken  straw,  and  it  is  incomparably  superior 
for  thatch.  Before  last  harvest  I  was  thrashing 
some  wheat  stacks  at  Fenton  farm  with  an  excellent 
Scotch  mill  put  up  12  years  ago,  and  I  wished  to 
make  the  straw  into  thatch;  but  it  eameout  so  bro- 
ken as  to  be  quite  unfit  for  that  purpose.  I  there* 
fore  drove  the  unthrashed  grain  to  Fenton  Bams, 
put  it  through  the  English  mill,  and  sent  the  straw 
back  tied  up  into  excellent  thatch.  I  had  the  Scotch 
mill  completelv  overhauled  at  the  same  time  last 
summer  tnat  the  English  mill  was  fixed,  and  having 
used  both  regularly  smce  then,  I  thought  it  would 
be  well  to  test  the  one  against  the  othei.  The  first 
trial  was  with  wheat,  IVo  oarts  were  phiced  beside 
the  stack,  and  sheaf  about  was  regularly  given  to 
each ;  then  other  two  carts  were  loaded  in  the  same 
way,  thus  giving  two  loads  to  each  machine.  The 
carts  having  been  previously  weighed,  were  again 
weighed  wlien  loaded.  The  weight  of  the  grain  and 
straw  sent  to  the  English  machine  was  found  to  be 
30owt.  iqr.  8  lb.,  and  to  the  Sooteh  miU  39  owl. 


3  qr.  14!  lb.,  making  a  difference  of  44  lb.  of  additkn- 
al  grain  and  straw  sent  to  the  English  huH.  Ttos 
latter  produeed  of  wheat,  inoluding  best  and  light, 
13cwt.  14  lb.  The  Scotch  mill  gave  only  11  ovt 
3  qr.  1  lb.,  being  69  lb,  less.  If  17  lb.  are  deduetei 
for  the  extra  weight  of  grain  and  straw  in  earts  sot 
to  the  English  mill,  it  will  leave  59  lb.  as  the  net 
gain  on  1989  lb.,  or  rather  over  4  par  oant.  in  iti 
favour.  The  time  taken  to  thrash  tnese  quantitiei 
was,  by  the  EngUih  mill«  95  minutes,  and  by  the 
Scotch  mill  40  m'mutess.  The  straw  taat  had  been 
thrashed  by  the  English  mill  was  then  put  througk 
the  Scoteh  machine,  and  10  lb.  of  wbaat  were 
obtained ;  and  the  straw  from  the  Sooteh  maehiae, 
on  going  through  the  English  OBd,  r>rodttoed  14  Ih. 
The  wheat  was  exeellent  quality,  had  be^i  leoarad 
before  the  rain,  and  having  been  out  by  a  reaptiig- 
machine,  there  were  few  or  no  heads  at  the  beaten 
of  the  sheaves,  so  that  the  circumstanoes  vere  higUi 
favourable  for  the  Scotch  machino.  The  next  tml 
was  with  oats.  When  weighed,  the  oata  from  the 
English  mill  w««  found  to  be  43  lb.  per  bushel, 
whQe  from  the  Scoteh  mill  they  were  only  4Ai  lb. ; 
but  there  was  an  extraordinary  discrepant  in  the 
quantitv  in  favour  of  the  Scotch  mill,  which  nuufe 
me  doubtful  of  its  aocuracv.  At  least  it  did  not 
appear  the  grain  was  left  In  the  straw,  fet  cm  pat* 
tmg  what  came  from  the  English  mill  through  the 
Scotch  one,  literally  nothing  was  got ;  while,  ^^ea 
the  straw  from  the  Scotch  mill  was  put  tkrongfa  tke 
English  one,  19  lb.  of  oats  were  obtaiatd.  Tfab 
experiment  not  having  been  conducted  altag^her 
under  mj  own  immeaiate  superintendenee,  and  Us 
person  who  weighed  the  grain  admitting  it  was  pie- 
cable  he  might  have  been  mistaken  with  reg^ard  te 
the  weights,  I  resolved  to  make  another  tnal  with 
oats.  On  this  ooeasbn  the  weight  of  the  grain  and 
straw  thrashed  by  the  En^ish  mul  was  35  ewt.  18  lb., 
and  by  the  Scotch  95cwt.  84  lb.,  thus  giving  tke 
latter  66  lb.  of  additional  grain  and  straw,  though  I 
saw  sheaf  about  given  to  each  oart,  whieh  abows  the 
neeessity  of  weighing  if  perfeet  acouraef  is  required. 
The  English  mill  produeed  9971b.  of  beet  oats, 
weighing  43|  lb.  pet  bushel,  81  lb.  of  gray,  and  7  Ik 
of  thirds.  The  Scotch  mill  prodoced  939|  lb.  of 
best  oats,  weighing  49i  lb.  per  bushel,  95  lb.  of  f^, 
and  991b.  of  thirds--roakmg  altogether  1049|lb. 
Thus  the  English  mill  produced  35|lb.  more  eon, 
or  3i  per  cent.,  and  that  without  any  aUowanee  for 
the  Urger  weight  of  straw  and  grain  senttetk 
Scoteh  mill,  or  for  what  forms  a  meat  sirikiag  fea- 
ture in  the  experiment,  the  greater  value  of  the  oalii 
from  their  being  li  lb.  per  bushd  heavier,  from  har* 
ing  passed  through  the  open  hummdler  in  tke 
English  machine.  Tlie  time  taken  by  the  Bagtith 
milT  was  96  minutes,  and  by  the  Seotch  one  47 
minutes.  The  oats  were  the  Sandy  variety;  thij 
had  been  cut  by  the  scythe,  and  though  paruiwlai^ 
tali  and  rank,  they  had  been  well  handled,  md  bo 
rakinjgs  were  ^iven  to  either  machine^  though  to  the 
English  one  it  does  not  signify  wkither  oeads  or 
tails  go  first.  I  attribute  the  great  additioiiai  tiae 
taken  by  the  Scotch  mill  to  the  extreme  length  of 
the  stew.  As  every  part  of  this  txperimeni  wsi 
done  under  my  ovm  eyes,  I  feel  perfeoUT  certein  ol 
its  entire  eorreetness.  I  have  no  heaitalion  in  saf- 
ing  that  before  I  made  these  upeiinefttt  I  pnfiKred 
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ibe  working  of  these  high  speed  drums  when  pro- 
pelled hj  sueam.  It  was  eyiaent  they  did  the  work 
ranch  qnicker,  and  I  felt  sure  it  was  also  better  done, 
which  these  trials  hsTc  confirmed,  and  again,  the 
straw  bemg  unbroken,  was  more  useful  for  many 
purposes. 

The  people  employed  at  the  steam-^ngine  and  this 
thrashing  mill  are  usually  three  men  ana  nine  women 
and  bo^rs.  Two  horses  are  also  required  for  driying 
the  grain  from  the  stack  to  the  barn. 

The  men's  wages  may  be  reckoned  s.  d. 

at  2s.  6d.  per  day,  or   7  6 

9  women  and  boys  at  Is 9  0 

2  horses  .*•« 7  6 

Ck>als,  oil,  &o 6  0 

£1  10    0 

Forty  quarters  of  wheat  may  be  counted  a  fair  day^s 
work  at  eight  hours'  thrashing ;  this  makes  the  en* 
pensc  9d.  per  qr.,  but  exclusive  of  the  interest  of 
capittl  invested  in  buildings  and  machinery. 

Machines  are  being  put  up  by  different  English 
makers  in  various  parts  of  ocotland,  and  in  many 
instances  the  bolting  drum  is  being  substituted  for 
the  old  Scotch  beater.  In  my  own  neighbourhood 
this  is  very  much  the  case;  my  neignbour,  Mr. 
Bridges,  of  North  Berwick,  has  already  changed  a 
considerable  number.  He  does  not  consider  they  re* 
quire  more  power,  though  an  enlarged  boiler  is  general* 
ly  necessary,  as  they  are  mora  dependent  for  complete 
success  on  a  hish  uniform  rate  of  speed.  In  new 
machines  Mr.  Bridges  also  adopts  the  horizontal 
shaker,  though,  from  its  lifting  only  at  one  end,  I 
should  scarcely  thmk  it  so  efficient  as  that  used  by 
Messrs.  Clayton,  Shuttleworth,  and  Co.  He  has, 
however,  ingeniously  contrived  to  put  three  blasts 
into  his  mill  fanners,  to  which  the  corn  is  subjected 
before  bein^  lifted  by  an  elevator  to  the  finishing 
fanners,  which  have  two  blasts.  Thus,  with  only 
one  elevator,  the  srain  is  exposed  to  five  blasts, 
besides  being  put  through  or  over  five  riddles  and  a 
shaking  screen,  I  menvion  these  facts  to  show  what 
is  doing,  that  Scotch  engineers  see  the  necessity  of 
marching  with  the  times,  and  that  they  are  deter* 
mined  not  to  yield  without  a  struggle  to  their 
southern  rivals.  But  we  Scotch  farmers,  neverthe- 
less, owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  our  English 
friends  for  the  vast  improvements  they  have  already 
accomplbbed,  and  we  may  trust  to  be  still  more 
benefited  by  their  wholesome  infiuence.  Viewing 
these  English  machines  as  portable  ones,  I  consider 
them  very  near,  if  not  altojfethor  perfect.  While  I 
am  more  than  pleased  with  my  own  new  one^  it 
would  be  too  much  to  say  that,  as  a  fixture,  it  is 
unimprovable.  The  straw  and  chaff  are  deposited 
at  opposite  ends,  which  is  better  than  having  them 
together ;  but  I  would  prefer  a  side  delivery  tor  the 
chaff;  in  fact,  I  have  a  strong  leaning  to  the  old 
Scotch  plan  of  having  the  whole  dressing  apparatus 
set  across  the  bam  i  it  suits  our  buildings  better. 
This  new  dressing  apparatus  does  remarkably  well, 
but  it  always  appears  to  me  too  confined.  Yon  can 
onhr  see  the  effect ;  you  cannot  see  how  it  is  done ; 
ana  if  any  part  requires  attention,  it  takes  some  tine 
to  discover  where  the  particular  goint  is.  I  would 
prefer  seeing  the  grain  finished  off  by  our  old  Scotch 


fanners,  and  desposited  in  them  hj  Archimedian 
screws,  carrying  forward  and  regulating  the  feed,  as 
Mr.  Hislop  has  done.  Again,  from  the  general 
heighiof  our  buildings,  it  appears  to  me  greater  use 
might  be  made  of  the  hopper  or  inclined  plane,  to 
run  the  grain  to  the  blasts,  without  the  intervention 
of  reciprocating  or  other  movements,  which  require 
to  some  extent  an  increase  of  power,  besides  extra 
attention  and  greater  expense  for  wear  and  tear. 
But  whether  rigiit  or  wrong  in  these  remarks,  which 
I  offer  with  great  diffidence,  I  believe  you  wilk  all 
agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  the  Highland  Society 
has  done  well  in  offering  an  inereased  premium  for 
thrashing  machines  to  be  exhibited  at  the  Aberdeen 
Show,  and  I  hope  a  still  more  handsome  one  will  be 
allocated  next  year  for  the  Edinburgh  meeting.  The 
rules  which  should  be  adopted  in  testing  these  ma- 
chines require  some  consideration.  I  consider  the 
first  and  greatest  point  to  be  clean  thrashing,  or 
the  perfecrseparation  of  the  grain  from  the  svr&w. 
This  can  best  DC  ascertained^  hj  the  self-acting  test 
of  weiffhing  quantities  of  similar  straw  and  ffrain 
for  each  machme,  and  then  weighing  the  proauce. 
The  second  point  I  consider  to  oe  Uie  state  of  the 
grain  as  it  comes  from  the  machine  and  the  number 
of  separations  made  in  it.  This  test  might  also  be 
made  self-acting  by  passing  each  separation  through 
a  drying  machine,  and  ascertaining  the  proportion 
of  tail  com  left  amongst  the  good,  and  also  the  good 
amongst  the  tail.  The  third  point  might  be  the  un*- 
broken  state  of  the  straw.  The  fourth,  the  sim- 
plicity of  construction,  strength,  finish,  and  non- 
liability of  the  machine  to  get  out  of  repair.  Fifth, 
time  required  for  the  work  in  proportion  to  the 
power  employed.  Sixth,  perceptible  ii^ury  to  the 
gram,  or  throwing  it  over  amonffst  the  straw,  to  be 
held  as  disqualifying  points,  If  this  meeting  was 
to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  these  matters,  it  would 
confer  a  practical  oenefit  on  the  Society,  and  also 
intending  exhibitors,  by  allowing  the  former  to  have 
proper  <&ta  to  supply  to  the  jimges  for  theu:  guid- 
ance, and  the  latter  to  know  exactly  what  was 
wanted  and  expected  from  them. 

We  labour  our  land,  we  enrich  it  with  manure 
often  brought  from  the  distant  Pacific,  we  sow  our 
seed,  we  reap  and  harvest  our  grain,  ana  then  too 
frequently  throw  a  large  percen&ge  of  it  awaf .  I 
trust  the  time  is  not  far  distanc  when  improved 
thrashm^  machinery  will  be  so  common,  as  that  every 
farmer  in  the  land  will  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  no  portion  is  lost  of  what  costs  so 
much. 

The  CfljUBKAN  asked  if  any  gentleman  was  pre* 
pared  to  offer  any  remarks  on  the  paper  that  had  bean 
read. 

Mr.  Scott,  Craiglockhart,  stated,  that  having  long 
ago  been  satisfied  with  the  imperfections  of  the  old 
Scoth  thrashing  machine,  so  ably  described  hj  Mr. 
Hope,  he  watched  with  interest  the  introduction  of 
the  English  machines,  and  after  careful  inspection 
of  the  work  performed  at  the  English  Society's 
Show  at  Carlisle,  at  our  own  Show  at  Qlasgow,  am 
of  a  machine  he  saw  at  the  home-£arm  at  Windsor, 
and  having  had  a  day's  trial  on  his  own  farm  of  one 
of  Clayk>n  and  Shuttleworth's  machines,  hf 
formed  the  opinion  that  wliilst  the  high  speea 
open  drum  and  horizontal   shakers  wore  gfm^ 
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sapenor  to  the  Scotch  drum  and  rerohiag  shakers, 
thai  the  Scotch  dresnng  apparatus  was  follj  as 
^cient  as  the  English  ones,  while  at  the  saiDe  time 
it  was  less  complicated,  and  the  woridngttf  the 
diflereni  parts  more  easiij  seen,  and  when  anything 
misrfat  happen  to  go  wrooff,  much  more  easily  pot  to 
T^sta ;  taid  baring  a  toiereblT  good  machine  with 
three  sets  of  fanners,  hnmrnHter,  and  derators,  he 
resolfed  to  endeavour  to  combine  these  with  the 
Eng^h  drum  and  shaker,  for  which  purpose  he  ap- 
pUra  to  Messrs.  Mollison  and  MTitie,  of  Eariston, 
to  make  the  necessary  alterations,  which  they  have 
done  by  remo?ing  the  old  drum  and  shakers,  and  re- 
placing them  by  a  high-speed  open  dram  with  patent 
iMBaters,  and  Clayt^  and  Shuttleworth's  patent 
horizontal  shakers.  The  result  has  been  most  satis- 
factofy,  and  from  the  trials  he  has  made  with  the 
different  kinds  of  grain,  he  can  with  confidence  re- 
commend any  person  who  is  not  inclined  to  put  up 
a  new  machine  to  make  a  similar  alteratioiL  How- 
erer,  he  thought  it  required  more  power  to  drive  his 
thrashing  mamne  than  it  did  formerly,  and  he  had 
obsenred  that  unless  the  drum  be  kept  up  to  its 
proper  speed,  about  1,100  rerohtions  per  minute, 
it  Old  not  thrash  clean. 

Sir  J.  M'Neill  :  I  think  it  would  be  satisfactory 
if  Mr.  Hop^e  or  Mr.  Scott  could  state  whether  the 
machine  will  do  its  work  with  h(Nrses.  This  is  a 
matter  of  some  moment  in  the  more  remote  parts  of 
the  country.  Does  Mr.  Scott  think  that  the  horse- 
power machines  could  be  connected  in  the  manner 
suggested  by  him  ? 

Mr.  Scott  stated  that  he  did  not  thmk  it  would 
be  advisable  to  attempt  to  work  those  hifi^-speed  drums 
by  horse-power,  but  thought  cither  water  or  steam 
was  more  suitable  as  the  motive  power. 

Mr.  FnnnE,  Swanston,  said  that  a  farmer  in  his 
neighbourhood  had  twice  an  English  machine,  and 
from  what  he  had  heard,  the  machine  did  not 
answer. 

Mr.  Hope  said  be  bad  received  a  letter  from  Sir 
John  S.  Forbes,  caUin?  attention  to  a  machine  pa- 
tented by  Mr.  Isaac  Harkless,  suitable  for  a  small 
farmer,  whereby  one  horse  could  do  the  work. 

Mr.  Hall  Maxwell  :  There  is  one  point  of  great 
importance  to  which  I  may  refer.  It  would  he  of 
mat  moment  if  any  gentleman  in  the  meetbg  could 
tnrow  out  suggestions  in  reference  to  the  conditions 
that  should  attach  to  the  trial  of  the  machines  in  the 
show-yard  at  Aberdeen,  such  as  were  intimated  by 
Mx.  Hope.  If  such  suggestions  could  be  made,  they 
might  prove  useful  for  the  guidance  of  the  gentle- 
men wiiose  duties  it  will  be  to  try  the  machines.  I 
see  Mr.  Waller,  machine  maker,  present— perhaps 
he  could  give  his  opinion. 

Mr.  Walleb  said  the  points  that  Mr.  Hope  alluded 
to  in  his  paper  had  been  freelj  canvassed  in  con- 
nection with  the  English  Agnoultural  Society,  and 
some  difficulty  had  been  felt  tnere.  The  conditions 
had  been  left  very  much  to  the  judj^es.  He  thought 
it  very  unfair  to  the  maker  that  his  machine  should 
be  suDJected  to  a  trial  even  by  the  most  honourable 
men  living,  for  this  reason,  that  suppose  two  pieces 
of  the  very  same  quality  of  paper  were  taken — one 
blue  and  the  other  white — probably  no  two  people 
would  agree  as  to  their  respective  value.  It  was 
merely  a  question  of  opinion,  and  it  was  much  the 


with  agrieoltural  machines.  Again,  in  some 
cases  the  ju^es  were  allagrienhorists,  while  makers 
were  exmded.  Now,  the  agrieuKorist  told  the 
maker  what  be  rnjuired,  and  they  tried  to  succeed 
to  the  best  of  their  ability.  In  some  recent  caaes 
they  had  certainly  failed,  and  perhaps  bad  done  so 
with  thrashing  machines.  Gean  thrashing  depended, 
be  betieved,  more  on  the  feeder  than  on  the  maker 
of  the  marhjne,  and  he  thought  that  with  a  plam 
beater  they  could  thrash  as  (£anas  with  one  ch  the 
improved  beaters  now  in  use,  provided  the  drum  were 
made  snitaUe,  and  the  beater  in  « |»oper  atate.  The 
drum,  as  at  present  in  use,  was  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  Scoth  drum  invented  a  hundred  yean  ago^ 
naming  at  double  the  speed.  The  new  power,  in- 
stead of  applying  the  old- tashicmed  drum,  sabstitnted 
an  instrument  specially  adapted  to  man.  Eveiy 
animal  had  its  greatest  power  in  the  direction  of  the 
spine,  and  the  flail  therefore  was  best  suited  to  man. 
The  horse  worked,  as  it  pulled,  in  the  direction  of 
its  spine.  The  spine  ot  the  machme  was  rotanr, 
and  had  a  revolving  power,  and  therefore  the  Sootdi 
machine  had  a  revolving  drum  and  a  revolving 
shaker.  In  the  English  machines  they  had  gone 
back  again  to  the  horizontal  movement  with  cimnk 
shakers.  Now,  with  these  shakers,  there  was  a 
great  waste  of  power,  and  of  course  an  increased  ex- 
pense. He  believed  tiiat  a  shaker  crank,  with 
ordinary  work,  could  not  work  sixty  days  without 
repair.  If  the  Scotch  machines  were  put  in  com- 
petition with  the  English  make,  he  did  not  think  that 
the  English  would  have  a  good  chance,  and  the 
arrangements  with  regard  to  the  awarding  of  the 
prizes  would  therefore  require  to  be  very  seriously 
considered.  He  thought  it  would  be  better  if  tfaie 
jud|<es  were  not  all  agriculturists.  In  the  English 
Society  the  judges  were  both  machine  makers  and 
agricuIturistB. 

Mr.  Maxwell  said  that  the  same  thing  was  done 
by  the  Highland  Society. 

Mr.  Walleb  remaiked  that»  in  his  opinion,  it 
would  also  be  necessary  to  come  to  some  ag^reement 
as  to  the  number  of  separations  of  the  com  in  the 
machine.  He  thought  there  ought  to  be  four.  Tliis 
would  require  more  power  and  more  expense,  but 
four  separations  of  the  grain  could  be  effected  as 

?uickly  as  a  fewer  number.    It  was  all  one  operation. 
t  would  be  fEiir  to  the  competitors  to  have  evcry- 
thiiuf  stated. 

Mr.  Maxwell  hoped  that  Mr.  Waller  would  send 
his  views  in  writing  to  the  committee,  iriio  would 
consider  the  subject. 

Mr.  Maclagan  expressed  the  pleasure  he  felt  in 
listening  to  the  interestmg  history  of  the  thrashing 
machine  given  by  Mr.  Hope,  liis  graphic  description 
of  the  machine  itself,  and  his  statement  ot  the 
inconvenience,  annoyance,  and  loss  to  which  farmers 
are  subjected  from  ill-constructed  machines.  Having 
seen  an  admirably  working  machine  erected  in  his 
neighbourhood  by  Clayton  and  Shuttleworth,  and 
also  the  results  of  an  experiment  made  between  it 
and  an  ordinary  Scotch  one,  he  determined  to  test 
the  efficiency  of  his  own  mill  by  comparing  it  also 
with  an  English  one.  He,  therefore,  engi^^  the 
machine  made  by  Homsby  and  Son,  which  gained 
this  Society's  premium  in  Glasgow.  The  experiment 
was  made  last  autumn  with  a  stack  of  wheat,  of 
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crop  1856.  Tsro  carts  were  placed  at  the  stack, 
aua  sheaf  about  was  forked  from  it  to  the  carts, 
which  were  driven  and  unloaded  at  the  English  and 
Scotch  machines.  The  former  thrashed  at  the  rate 
of  5  qrs.  per  hour,  including  stoppages ;  and  some- 
times it  was  found  to  be  thrashmg  at  the  rate  of 
7  qrs.  per  hour,  when  it  was  fed  fast  and  equally. 
The  Scotch  machine  had  not  all  the  modern  improve- 
ments attached  to  it — ^the  grain  having  to  be  put 
throus^U  the  hand  fanners  once  or  twice  after  it  nad 
passed  through  the  machine— which  thrashed  at  the 
rate  of  21  qrs.  per  hour.  Tlic  wheat  experimented 
on  yielded  at  the  rate  of  36  bushels  per  imperial 
acre.  The  results  of  this  experiment  nave  already 
been  published;  but  as  there  are  probably  some 
prcseut  who  have  not  seen  it,  and  as  it  agrees  so 
nearly  with  the  results  of  Mr.  Hope's  experiments, 
with  the  permission  of  the  meeting,  1  will  give 
the  details : 


EnglUh  mschine 
Scotch  mtehine 


05 

H 

ill 

si 

qr.  0t.  lb 
28    3    9 
28    2    1 

lb. 

tt  lb 

128    9 
128    8 

t.   IH. 

4  10 

5  4 

th 


•t.   lb. 

183      6 
128    12 


It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  English  machine  gave 
both  more  good  grain,  and  a  greater  weight  per 
bushel,  namely.  If  lb.,  and  the  sample  was  decidedly 
superior,  both  in  appearance  and  in  handling,  and 
contained  no  broken  grain.  The  results  correspond 
very  nearly  with  those  obtained  by  Mr.  Hope,  being 
about  3i  per  cent,  in  favour  of  the  English  machine. 
The  good  grain  from  both  machines  was  sent 
to  market,  and  sold  by  an  agent  on  the  same  day ; 
that  from  the  English  machine  brought  5s.  per  qr. 
more  than  the  grain  from  the  Scotch.  Wishing  to 
know  what  became  of  the  wheat  that  passed  through 
the  Scotch  machine,  he  caused  some  of  the  straw 
from  it  to  be  put  through  the  English  machine,  and 
after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  working,  he  obtained 
52  lb.  of  wheat.  He  also  put  some  of  the  straw 
from  theEn^lish  machine  through  the  Scotch  one,  and 
after  five  mmutes  work,  obtained  IJlb.  of  wheat— 
that  is,  at  the  rate  of  51  lb.  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  proper  feeding  of  the 
mill.  This  is  a  most  essential  point ;  the  feeder 
should  have  a  ffood  ear,  he  should  know  when  he  is 
feeding  proper^  by  the  sound  of  the  mill,  and  the 
master,  though  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
offices,  if  he  has  a  good  car  will  be  able  to  tell  if  the 
mill  is  properly  fed,  simply  by  the  sound  which  will 
be  earned  to  him  by  the  wind.  A  machine  is  often 
blamed  for  bad  thrashing  when  the  fault  is  altogether 
the  feeder's.  He  was  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Hope  throw 
out  some  suggestions  as  to  the  elements  of  judgment 
to  be  taken  into  account  in  awarding  the  prise. 
This  is  most  important ;  and  there  is  one  point  in 
particular  to  which  ho  would  direct  attention,  namely, 
a  fair  and  full  trial  of  the  machines  entered  for 
competition.  Farmers  will  not  be  satisfied  vrith  the 
short  trials  in  the  show-yard,  which  may  be  kept  up 
to  tinose  mere  sight-seers,  and  thus  help  to  swell  the 
receipts  at  the  gates.  To  show  the  importance  of 
this  subject  he  supposed  that  the  whole  ot  the  wheat 
crop  of  1$56|  in  ocotlandi  had  been  thrashed  by 


Scotch  machines  of  equal  efficiency  to  those  used  by 
Mr.  Hope  and  him.  By  the  agricultural  statistics, 
7,270,952  bushels  of  wheat  were  produced  in  1856, 
which  is  equal  to  908,869  qre.,  and  as  5s.  per  qr. 
more  was  obtained  for  the  Englbh  thrashed  than 
for  the  Scotch  thrashed,  there  was  a  loss  of  £227,217 
to  the  farmers  of  Scotland,  from  crop  1856,  from 
using  the  latter  instead  of  the  former.  It  will  be 
said  that  it  was  not  all  loss,  as  the  pigs  would  get 
some  of  it ;  true,  but  there  is  no  profit  in  giving  to 
pigs,  at  present,*food  that  is  good  for  man;  and 
slovenliness  in  one  operation  on  the  farm  is  sure  to 
lead  to  slovenliness  in  others.  This  is  no  small  sum, 
and  it  is  no  small  matter  for  the  Society  to  deal 
with.  It  has  shown  its  anxiety  in  the  subject  by 
proposing  this  subject  for  discussioo,  and  by  offering 
a  pretty  Targe  sum  for  the  best  thrashing  machine, 
to  be  competed  for  in  1859;  but  whatever  the 
expense,  it  must  see  that  there  be  a  fair  and  full 
trial  of  the  machines  when  brought  forward.  It  is 
rich,  and  is  yearly  laying  past  mon^ ;  it  has  now  a 
large  sinking  fund,  and  it  can  therefore  well  afford  a 
good  sum  for  carrying  out  an  improvement  so  much 
desired  as  that  of  the  thrashing  machine.  We  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  usefulness  and  wealth  of  a 
Society  such  as  this,  is  not  shown  by  its  always 
addmg  to  its  sinking  fund,  and  by  the  amount  of 
capital  it  has  in  tlie  bank.  Its  usefulness  and 
capital  are  rather  shown  in  the  zeal  which  it  excites 
in  its  members,  and  in  the  improvements  which  are 
originated  and  carried  out  by  its  aid;  and  the 
interest  of  that  capital  is  something  far  better  and 
more  lasting  than  mere  money  interest ;  it  is  the 
results  of  tnese  improyements  contributing  to  the 
prosperity  of  its  members,  the  comfort  of  the 
community  at  large,  and  the  permanent  wealth  of 
the  country. 

Sir  John  M'Neill  :  Was  the  graiu  you  sold  at 
market,  sold  to  the  same  person,  or  to  different 
parties  ? 

Mr.  Maclagak  :  The  grain  was  sold  in  the  same 
market,  but  I  cannot  say  whether  it  was  sold  to  the 
same  person. 

Mr.  Maxwell  said  there  was  evcnr  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  directors  to  secure  as  fair  a  trial  as 
possible,  and  they  would  neither  spare  time,  trouble, 
nor  money  in  endeayouring  to  obtain  it.  At  the 
same  time,  he  might  allude  to  this  little  difficulty. 
The  English  makers,  if  they  had  their  own  way, 
would  have  no  trial  whatever.  They  said,  "  "V^e 
don't  want  you  to  judge  of  the  respective  merits  of 
our  uiachines ;"  but  the  directors  thought  they  were 
bound  to  take  the  best  means  of  telling  the  people 
who  came  to  the  show,  what  in  their  opinion  was  the 
best  machine.  The  directors  had  a  duty  to  perform 
to  the  machine  makers  on  the  one  hana,  ana  to  the 
public  on  the  other ;  and  they  would  take  care  that 
the  trial  should  be  the  best  that  could  be  procured. 

Sir  John  M'Neill  hoped  that  the  Scotch  machine 
makers  would  not  allow  their  English  rivals  to 
go  a-head  of  them. 

In  fmswer  to  Mr.  Waller, 

Mr.  Maclaoan  said,  he  thought  the  drum  of  the 
machine  used  by  him  was  what  was  called  a  peg 
drum. 

Mr.  SuTTiE  thought  the  machines  should  be  tried 
with  different  kinds  of  grain.    A  great  deal|  in  his 
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opinion,  de])ended  on  the  Btrleof  feeding,  and  he 
hoped  the  judges  wodd  oe  very  paiticolar  in 
sdTecting  the  feeder.  If  possible,  they  should  hare 
the  same  feeder  for  the  whole  of  the  mills.  (Ex- 
pressions of  dissent.)  Mr.  Sottie  went  on  to  say 
that  the  EngUsh  machines  broke  the  straw,  and  that 
he  had  found  a  Scotch  machine  with  peg  drum  thrash 
oats  much  cleaner  than  with  the  English  machine. 

A  member  wished  to  know  if  the  peg  drum  would 
answer  as  well  with  steam  as  with  horse  power  ? 

Mr.  HoP£  said,  the  ri^t  of  patent  was  sold  to 
various  parties,  and  machmes  had  bc^n  put  up,  bat 
they  were  all  taken  down  a^n  in  a  few  months. 
Tbev  did  not  answer  when  driven  by  steam.  He  did 
not  know  what  was  wrong. 

Mr.  Waller  said  the  peg  drum  was  an  American 
invention,  and  from  the  nature  of  its  construction 
it  must  break  the  straw. 

Mr.  Mi.CLi.GAK :  In  th«  dnm  of  tke  maohinc 


which  I  used  the  thrashing  was  performed  fay  i 
of  rubbing,  and  not  by  beating.  Hieie  are  rowi  of 
buttons  on  the  drum,  and  also  on  the  concave,  whidi 
buttons  rub  against  one  another  on  the  grain,  exscth 
as  if  the  grain  was  held  in  the  hands  and  mbbel 
The  straw  came  out  beautifully  unbroken.  It  wm 
so  good  that  I  thatched  my  stacks  with  it;  alter 
that  I  used  it  for  thatching  my  turnip  piU,  besidM 
usioj^  it  for  some  other  purposes. 
No  other  member  offering  further  ofasenratioBS, 
Sir  John  M'Neill  brought  the  discussion  to  a 
close  by  saying,  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  one, 
whether  connected  with  agriculture  or  not^  to  dooU 
of  the  importance  of  the  subject  to  the  welfare  of 
the  communitv,  or  to  doubt  of  the  eaoeUent  node  it 
which  it  had  oeen  brought  before  the  Sock^  bj 
Mr.  Hope. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Jolin  terminaled  the 
proceedings. 


ROYAL    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY     OF    BNQLAND. 


A  Monthly  Couocfl  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the  7th 
of  April :  present — Colond  ChaUoner,  Trustee,  la  the 
Chair;  Lord  Wmlsingban,  Lord  Feverthsm,  Hon.  W. 
G.  Caveodish,  M.P.,  Sir  Watkia  W.  Wynu,  Bt,  M.P., 
Sir  Charles  Gould  Moipui,  BC,  Sir  John  V.  B.  John- 
stone, Bt.,  M.P.,  Or  Archibald  MaodonaU,  Bt,  Mr« 
Raymond  Barker,  Mr.  BrMnBtOB,M.P.,  Mr.  Brandrsthy 
Mr.  Caldwell,  Mr.  Dr«oe»  Mr.  Brandrstk  Gibbe,  Mr. 
Hamond,  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbe,  Mr.  James  Howard,  Mr. 
HumberstoB  (Mayor  of  Cbetter),  Mr.  Jonas,  Mr.  Law- 
rence, Mr.  Milward,  Mr.  Paget,  M.P.,  Mr.  Pain,  Colonel 
Towneley,  Mr.  Tomer  (Barton),  Professor  Voelcker, 
Mr.  Vyner,  and  Mr.  Jonas  Webb. 

The  foUowiag  new  members  were  elected :— > 

Bant,  Tlun&ai^  Brompton  HaU,  Chnrelwtoke,  8ale|>. 

BeninirtoD,  Thomas,  Wallingfea  Home,  Broaf[b,  Yorlulufe. 

OaM,  ThouM,  Tetterton  Hall,  Ftlcenliaai,  Norfolk. 

Claridge,  WUUtm,  Pitchford  Park,  Salop. 

CoUiogt,  Rer.  WilKam,  8trk,  Channel  Iilands. 

Daviet,  Riebard,  Aytatone  Hffl,  Hereford. 

BSiaeii,  Henry,  Stoae,  Tiekkitt,  BntbatbMi. 

£tan%  Bdwani,  Boveaej  Cowt,  Wiadaor. 

Finch,  Jacob,  1,  Adelaide  Place,  London  Bridge. 

Oardncr,  Fnneit.  Ryburgb,  Fakenham,  Norfolk. 

Garaed,  John,  Tlie  Moorlandi,  Lantwit-Major,  Cowbridge, 

Glarmorganahife. 
Oraady,  Bd««r^  8.,  Baddbk  RaB,  Lyam,  WairiaRlen. 
HMry,  FMderick,  Lodge  Peak,  •treAa,  SeetkMid. 
Homer,  Jaoiaa,  lioaola. 

HoaUon,  John  Archer,  Hallingbnnr  Place,  Biahopa-Stortford. 
JadaoB,  Robert,  Corporation  Road,  Carliale. 
Johnson,  J.,  Ounneraoarj  Park  Farm,  Eating,  Middheaex. 
Jehnton,  J.,  Janr.,  Hanger  Hill  Fivm,  Baling. 
Ke«de,  Gc^  Maehenma^  DaUiiot  Honsa,  Bridg«ertk. 
Loekbart,  William,  HaU  Woed,flatton,  OieaCer. 
Mead,  Jamea,  Penryn,  OomwaU. 
Meatea,  James,  Brikiaworthy,  NorthmolUm,  Deronahiae. 
Nayfor,  Richard  Chriatopher,  Hooton  HaU,  Cheater. 
Gabiatoa,  Samuel,  janr.,  Rybnrgh,  Fakenbam,  NerfUk. 
Prio^  JeabM,  Feaibekitone,  WolfaitaMflin. 
Richards,  John.  Mathgralal,  Meifod,  MentgemaryAii^ 
Bigg.  Rev*  Arthur,  The  College,  Cheater. 
Roacoe,  Edward  Henry,  Newton  Honac^  Chester. 
KU,  Rev.  John  Parkinson,  Witheringsell  Rectory,  Stettham, 


Stark,  Mkhael  Jebn,  Ddn'b  Fhlaee  Bridgjei,  NerwM. 
Btobart,  John  Henry,  Wnton4B>Wear,  Daifii^tOB. 
Strad^  George  SidM^,  NewalmBi  Park,  Plympton,  Devaa. 
Trench,  WiUiam  StMrt,  laaea  Castk  OaitiekaMenaa,  Iidai 
Taley,  Joieph,  TraeweU  HaU»  Keighk^,  Tockahiea^ 
Walker.  Rer.  T.,  Cfipaton  Rectory,  Northampton. 
Walker,  John,  Newton  Bank,  Cheater. 
WeediBC,  Mra.,  47,  MeAleuburgh  SijVire,  Lendea. 
Welah,  John,  Kiikto^  Hawiek,  SeeHaiBd. 

FtNAircvs. — Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  CbalraMBoflbB 
Finance  Commtttee,  presented  tke  monthly  report  ea 
the  acconats  of  the  Sodety,  from  wbiok  It  appeared  thst 
the  cnrrent  caA-balaoce  in  tlM  beads  of  the  baakw 
was;^868. 

HoBSB-teostiro.— Mr.  ThompaoB,  Clfcinisa  of  lU 
JoarMN  Osmmttisai  f^[)OrTev  tne  oomplstion  of  a  emip 
reprint  of  the  artiele  in  the  last  loomal  on  Hofse-iHa- 
tng,  by  Mr.  Miles,  of  Dixftald,  near  Sxeter,  of  wM 
members  bad  the  prifflege  of  porchadng  oo|des  (at  the 
office  of  the  Society,  12,  Hawrer-sqnare),  at  the  ratoef 
half-a-croam  per  dosen. 

BoiTomsHip  OP  JovmKAL.— Mr.  Joms  bad  leaieti 
postpone  bis  «»tfoB»  '<  «&  t^  beat  oMma  to  pmiM  ftr 
tke  Mara  oditorsk^p  of  tiM  Jbmsl,^  m  the  ttH 
Mottttuy  Conncn. 

LacTUBis.— Colonel  ChsUoner,  at  tke  piaiitsi 
Monthly  Connisi],  bsTkig  callod  the  attaiMloa  ef  thi 
BMStfa^^  to  the  desirableaeM  of  katiBf  a  l0ilaMdriif«i< 
befcre  the  members  onoe  in  eaek  mont 
aaason*  Mr.  Fbher  Hobbe  novod,  asd  Mr. 
Barker  aeooikM)tteMlowi»g  motaftioBa,  i^iA  «i« 
oarricd  nnaniawnsly  t 

1 .  That  there  shall  be  act  leas  than  fbnr  laelases  daoaf  *> 


2.  n!at  Profener  Veddwr,  the  OoamHiof  XJhembt  rf  A* 
■oeiety.bewnnssUdteddiferaleetMebefeeithaMm- 
beta  in  the  CennriMwomef4betBiia^|,enWsfcnkf. 
April  28th,  at  half^paat  12  o'eleck,  en  "  AffisriM 
Chemiatrgr  in  iU  Relation  .to  te  Cnltivatias  ef  B^ 
Cropa." 

8.  Tbit the  Jonnal  Committte  be  reqneeted  towto  V- 
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nagMMols  wM  tbe^liiMort  of  tiM  Boowty,  for  the 
eotviof  leoCiirM  of  the  Mttioo  ;  and  to  report  tbe  mbo 
totiM  CoaBcH  ot  ill  neit  Boothlj  meetiof. 

4.  That  ttek  Icotorer  bo  required  to  fiurnith  tbe  Beerctarj, 

witbio  000  Booth  from  the  date  of  delivery,  with  a  copy 
of  hie  leetwe  prepared  for  poUktatioa. 

5.  That  a  ahort-haiid  writer  be  engaged  by  tbe  Society  for 

the  uee  of  the  lecturer,  if  required  by  him. 

Prof.  Vodcker,  who  waa  present,  cboerftiUy  aooeded  to 
-the  wisbet  of  the  Ck>«Beil,  and  engaged  that  the  cor- 
rected copy  of  hia  lecture  ahoold  be  placed  in  the  handa 
of  the  Secretary  on  the  day  after  ita  deliTery,  ready  for 
imnediate  pablicatien.  He  considered  that  leading 
expositions  of  the  agricnltoral  questions  of  the  day  were 
best  adapted  fier  the  purpose  of  leotnres  intended  to  be 
oft  popular  ehameter ;  while  tbe  more  matured  discus- 
sion of  results  obtained  in  tbe  laboratory,  and  their 
beniteg  OB  the  prineipiss  and  pmetioe  of  agrfeultnre, 
shonld  be  reserred  for  papers  in  the  JourtuU,  for  which 
it  was  his  intentiOB  that  one  at  least  i^oidd  constantly 
be  prepared  and  laid  before  the  Jemmal  Committee  for 
publication  in  each  suceessive  number  of  the  Journal, 

TBRASHiNG-MACHtNBs.— Cokmel  Cballoner,  as 
Chairman  of  tbe  Implement  Committee^  reported  that 
Messrs.  Qarrett  and  Sons,  of  Sazmundham,  ha? ing  in- 
quired **  for  what  maehfnea  prises  Nos.  6  and  7  (in 
the  Society's  Implement-sheet  for  the  Chester  Meeting) 
nre  offered,  wliether  thej  are  to  be  HmpU  thrashing- 
naaehlnes,  or  eornbined  machines  hating  a  straw-shaker, 
•ereen,  or  winnowing-apparatus  attached,  or  one  or 
more  of  these  additions  V*  the  Implement  Committee 
had  agreed  to  the  foHowing  resolution,  namely,  '<  That 
the  prixe  No.  6,  for  tiie  best  portable  thrashing, 
machine  for  6-horse  power,  is  restricted  to  a  simple 
thrashing-machine,  baring  a  straw-shaker;  and  that 
tlie  lostruotions  to  the  Judges  would  be  in  accordance 
with  such  resolution :  That  the  machine  for  prize  No. 
7  would  haTC  a  similar  restriction,  only  would  be 
woriced  by  steam." 

CHBSTBm  MEBTiifG.— The  Hon.  W.  O.  Carendish, 
M.P.,  Vfce-Chairman  of  the  General  Chester  Com- 
mittee, reported  tbe  favourable  progress  of  tbe  arrange- 
ments for  the  ensuing  Cheater  Meeting  in  Jaly.  He 
made  special  reference  to  the  plans  under  consideration 
for  tbe  beat  mode  of  exhibiting  the  very  large  amount 
of  cheeses  expected  to  compete  for  the  local  prizes  in 
that  depaitment. 

Stbward-Elbct  of  Implements.— On  tbe  motion 
of  Sir  Archibald  Macdonald,  Bart,  seoonded  by  tbe 
Hon.  W..6.  Cavendisb,  M.P.,  Mr.  Card  well,  of  Hil- 
borowe  HaU,  was  unanissously  appointed  steward-elect 
of  implements  at  the  Chester  Meeting. 

Country  Meeting  of  1859. — Memorials  and  other 
documents  reoeiTed  from  cities  and  towns  within  the 
district  of  the  country  meeting  for  next  year  (comprised 
•f  the  counties  of  Berks^  Northampton,  Oxford,  and 
Warwick),  were  referred  to  an  laspeotion  Committee, 
MnsisUng  of  the  Hon.  W.  Q.  Carendish,  M.P.,  Mr. 
Raymond  Barker,  Mr.  Brandrstb  Qibbs,  Mr.  Fisher 
Hobbs,  and  Mr.Milward,  with  a  requeet  that  they  would 
▼isH  the  sereral  localities  to  wliioh  the  society  had  thus 
been  inrlted,  and  report  the  result  of  their  personal  in- 


spection to  the  Council  at  its  next  monthly  meeting  in 
May. 

MBifBBa  OF  Council.— On  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Fisher  Hobbs,  seconded  by  Mr.  Mil  ward,  Mr.  Hoskin- 
son,  of  Eppers rone,  Nottinghamshire,  was  unanimously 
elected  a  general  member  of  Council,  to  supply  the  va- 
cancy occasioned  by  the  transfer  of  Mr.  Thompson  to 
the  class  of  Trustees. 

Laboubbbs*  Cottages.— Sir  John  William  Lub- 
bock, Bart.,  faroured  tbe  Council  with  the  details  of 
expenses  incurred  by  him  in  the  construction  of  a 
labourer's  cottage  in  accordance  with  the  plans  of  Mr. 
Isaac,  of  Bath,  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society. 
This  communication  was  referred  to  the  Journal  Com- 
mittee, with  a  request  for  a  spedsl  report. 

Adjourned  to  April  14. 

A  Weekly  Council  was  held  on  the  14th  of  April : 
preseBt*-Lord  Bemem,  President,  in  the  chair,  Mr. 
Alcock,  M.P.,  Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  Mr.  Foley,  M.P., 
Mr.  Fiiher  Uobbe,  Rer.  L.  Y.  Harconrt,  Mr.  Thomas 
Scott,  Mr.  Vyner,  and  Mr.  Bnroh  Western. 

M.  C.  B.  ?on  Neergaard  addressed  a  letter  from 
Denmark,  announcing  his  iuTention  of  a  drill-plough, 
which  he  desired  to  hsTC  exhibited,  and  if  possible  tried, 
at  the  Chester  Meeting.  Mr.  Freer,  of  Rothley,  applied 
for  a  further  trial  of  his  grain  and  seed-planting  nMi<* 
diine,  exhibited  at  the  Salisbury  Meeting. 

The  Highland  and  Agricoltoral  Society  of  Scotland 
presented  copies  of  their  premium-list  of  esssys  and 
reports  for  1858  and  1859,  and  of  stock,  implements, 
&C.,  for  their  general  ahow  at  Aberdeen  at  the  end  of 
August,  1858,  and  at  Edinburgh  in  1859.  The  Esses 
Agricultural  Association  transmitted  the  rules  and  schedule 
of  prizes  for  their  exhibition  at  Chelmsford,  on  the  15th 
of  Juae  next  Mr.  Tanner  presented  a  copy  of  his  Prise 
Essay  on  tbe  Cultiration  of  Dartmoor;  the  editor  of  the 
Dublin  Agricultural  Revieto,  the  first  number  of  that 
new  periodical ;  the  Califomian  Agricultni al  Society,  tbe 
Official  Report  of  their  fourth  annual  fair  held  at  Stock- 
ton in  the  autumn  of  last  year ;  the  Normandy  Associa- 
tion a  copy  of  their  Annuaire ;  the  Algiers  Society  tbe 
4th  No.  of  their  proceedings;  the  editors  of  the 
Archives  d$  V Agriculture  of  Lille,  and  the  Remte 
Agricole  of  Valenciennes,  copies  of  their  respectiTC 
journals;  M.  de  Gingins  d'Eclepens  (foreign  juror  from 
the  Swiss  Government  at  the  Chelmsford  Meeting),  a 
copy  of  bis  Report  addressed  to  tbe  Swiss  Federal 
Council,  on  the  Chdaosford  Show,  and  on  English  Agrl- 
culture ;  the  Count  de  Gourcy,  a  copy  of  his  agricul- 
tural PSrSgrinations ;  and  M.  Robert,  a  copy  of  his 
elaborate  work  on  tbe  Economical  Manufacture  of 
Manures. 

The  Council,  having  ordered  tiieir  acknowledgmeote 
for  tbe  favour  of  these  presents,  decided,  at  the  anggea* 
tion  of  the  President,  to  reoommeod  to  the  Monthly 
Council  that  the  attention  o^the  Journal  Committee 
riiould  be  oalled  to  tiie  foreign  works  recently  presented 
to  the  Society,  with  the  tIcw  of  having  such  portions 
of  them  trsnslated  and  published  in  the  Journal  as  might 
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be  coDtidered  likely  to  afford  practical  iDformatioa  to 
the  English  farmer. 
Adjourned  to  April  21. 


A  Weekly  Council  was  held  April  21.  Mr.  Ray- 
mond Baiker»  Y.?.,  in  the  chair  ;  the  Baron  de  Fircka, 
Mr.  Caird,  M.P.,  Mr.  Dnice,  Mr.  Foley,  M. P.,  Mr. 
Fuher  Hobbs,  Mr.  Mvjendie,  Mr.  Thomas  Scott,  and 
Mr.  Bttrch  Western. 

Nitrate  op  Soda.— \fr.  Caird,  M.P.,  bid  before 
the  Council  the  following  correspondence  between  him- 
self and  the  Foreign  Office  on  the  occurrence  of  Nitrate 
of  Soda  in  South  America  :  — 

"  Foreign  Offlor,  March,  27, 1858. 
"  Sir,— With  rafereace  to  Mr.  Uanmood's  letter  to  you  of 
the  6th  of  Janusry  Istt.  I  am  directed  by  the  Earl  of  Malmei- 
bnry  to  traotmit  to  you  herewith  a  copy  of  a  despatch  from 
Mr.  Morgan,  her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Bahia,  retpeetiog  the 
ditcovery  o(  deposits  of  nitrate  of  »oda. 

**  I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  bumble  serrsnt, 

**  Ww.  SbTMOUR  FlTZQBRALD." 

"J.Caird.E»q,M.P." 

(Copy.)  "  Bahia,  February  18. 1858. 

**  My  Lord,— I  hare  the  honour  to  acknovledge  the  receipt 
of  your  Lordship's  despatch  No.  1  of  January  7  last,  instruct- 
ing me  to  report,  after  a  careful  inquiry,  on  the  localities  in 
which  nitrate  of  soda  has  been  found  in  this  pro/ince,  its  state 
of  purity,  the  cost  of  extracting  and  refining  it.  and  the  ex- 
pense of  transport  to  a  shipping  port.  In  reply,  I  beg  to  state 
that  ever  since  the  mention  made  in  my  commercial  report  for 
the  year  1856  of  the  discoTery  of  this  important  manure  in 
thta  prorince,  I  have  receifcd  undoubted  information  of  its 
existence  iu  several  other  localities,  and  in  consequence  lost  no 
time  in  renewing  my  exertions,  with  the  assistance  of  a  few 
friends  having  connections  in  the  interior,  to  obtain  every 
informstion  posuble  thereon.  The  information  received  from 
several  districts  is  such  as  to  satisfy  my  most  sanguine  expec- 
tations, especially  in  the  north-east  of  thia  prorince,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  river  San  Frsndseo,  at  a  place  caUed 
'  Salitre' — ssUpetre  (the  generic  name  given  to  nitrate  of  sods, 
the  use  of  which  is  unknown  here).  In  the  words  of  a  most 
distinguished  and  talented  nstive  of  the  town  of  Josseiro,  on 
the  St.  Frsncisco,  now  one  of  the  deputies  of  this  province  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Eapire,  the  district  of  '  Salitrc' 
is  only  seven  lesgues  distsnt  from  the  town  of  Joaxeiro,  and 
through  a  valley  of  siiteen  to  twenty  lesgues  long,  one  mass 
of  nitrate  of  soda  is  found ;  in  some  places  on  the  surface,  at 
others  a  few  feet  under ;  and  contsios  sufficient  manure  for 
exportation  for  years  to  eome.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
above-named  river,  near  the  town  of  '  PUao-Arcado,'  other 


deposits  exist  in  equal  quintities.  Now  the  piqjeeted  Bskis 
raUioad  to  the  town  of  Joaxeiro  must  pass  through  the  first- 
named  district;  but  those  magnificent  deposits  will  ooly 
become  avsilable  when  that  railroad  rcaehea  the  St  Fraadseo. 
In  the  interest  of  the  company  and  of  commeree,  it  is  ardestlj 
to  be  desired  that  its  works  should  ha  eommeaesd  sad  pcoss- 
cutcd  with  vigour,  as  the  distance  is  only  240  miles  (raai  tUi 
dty.  When  I  shall  have  received  the  repBea  to  the  queries  I 
hsve  forwarded  to  the  several  localities,  I  shall  mske  uf  s 
report  thereon  for  your  lordship,  and  transmit  at  the  ssaw 
time  the  samples  of  nitrate  I  am  equally  proasiaed.  I  hsve, 
&c.  (Signed)  *  J.  Moroak  * 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbf,  the  thanks  of 
the  Conncil  were  addressed  to  Mr.  Caird  for  the  favotr 
of  this  commuication. 

The  following  communications  were  also  received  :— 
1.  From  the  Society  of  Arte,  reqneatbg  oo-operatioB  in 
obtaining  detailed  infonnation  respecting  the  ivpply  of 
Gatta  Peroha,  audita  employment  in  the  mannfsctnreef 
tabing  foragricnltnral  pnrpoaea.  2.  From  theTieasarer 
of  the  Maasacbnsetta  Agricultural  Society,  reqiestnig 
information  on  the  pnrchate  of  Aynhire  cattle.  3.  A 
Tcrbal  statement  by  Baron  de  Fircka  on  manvring  the 
black  soil  of  the  German  prorincea  of  Poland  by  bui- 
ing  the  atraw  of  the  flax  grown  upon  it,  after  the  remo* 
Tal  of  the  aeeds.  4.  From  Mr.  Wright,  of  Siggleathone 
Hall,  a  paper  on  the  management  of  a  herd  of  breediag 
cattle,  with  especial  reference  to  the  kind  of  diet,  the 
treatment  and  condition  beat  calculated  lo  ensare 
regular  fecundity  and  successful  gestation,  and  en  the 
causea  which  operate  adversely  in  particular  teasoos.  5. 
From  the  Port  Philip  Farming  Society  in  Anstralis, 
copies  of  their  Transactions  and  Prise  Sheeta.  These 
communications  were  referred  to  the  Monthly  Coiiicil 
and  the  Journal  Committee. 

Mr.  Foley,  M.P.,  laid  on  the  table  a  atateasentof  the  , 
great  public  inconvenience  ariaing  from  diffeieat  aland* 
ards  being  employed  in  different  dlstricta  for  the  pv- 
chaae  and  sale  of  agricultural  produce. 

Adjourned  to  the  28th  instant;  when  the  Coiocil 
would  meet  at  12,  and  Profesaor  Voelckcr  deliver  a  lec- 
ture before  the  Membera  of  the  Society  at  half-past  \% 
"  On  Agricultural  Chemiatry,  in  relation  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Root  Crops,*'  open  to  all  Membera  of  the 
Society. 


MANURES,    AND    THEIR    APPLICATION. 
a  papkr  rbad  by  mr.  mitchell,  bbforb  tub  mbmbbr8  op  the  penrith  farmers*  club. 

Dec.  22,  1857. 


The  subject  which  I  have  been  kindly  requested 
to  bring  under  your  notice  todajr,  is  one  certainly 
not  nhocether  of  my  own  selection.  Had  it  been 
§0,  bad  f  been  left  entirely  to  my  own  choice,  it  is 
more  than  probable  I  should  have  called  yout  atten- 
tion to  some  topic  or  q^her  of  less  importance ;  less 
vital  in  its  consequences  to  our  very  existence  as 
practical  agriculturists ;  not  that  I  think  the  subject 
unsuitable  or  unfit  for  discussion,  but  from  the 


dread  lest  it  should  suffer  damage  in  the  hands  of  aa 
unfit  expounder. 

The  subject,  as  announced,  *' Manures,  tbdr 
adaptation,  or  proper  and  seasonable  applici^a  to 
the  soil,"  is  one,  and  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to 
say,  the  most  important  of  all  the  sufajects  to  whidi 
our  attention  as  agriculturists  can  possibly  be  direct- 
ed ;  because,  holdmg  as  I  do,  and  that  most  stroogfyi 
what  from  the  increased  and  iucreasing  value  or 
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rental  of  farms,  the  increased  though  not  increas<> 
ing  rate  of  labour,  and  the  increased  value  of  arti- 
ficud  manures,  that  unless  proper  attention  is  paid 
to  the  prudent  and  economical  application,  as  well 
as  liberal  and  generous  allowance  of  manures  to  our 
fields  and  crops,  it  is  in  the  very  nature  of  things 
utterly  im^ssible  for  the  agricultural  inlerest  to 
keep  (I  neither  mean  nor  say)  a-head  but  a-breast, 
for  thiit  is  our  proper  and  natural  position,  with  the 
commercial  ana  manufacturing  interests  of  this^eat 
country.  Yes,  sir,  the  time  is  gone  by,  when  isola- 
tion can  benefit  any  class ;  and  certainly  if  anything 
were  yet  needed  to  dispel  remaining  class  importance 
and  bigoted  imaginary  independence,  it  is  the  sad,  I 
had  almost  saia  the  unparalleled  money  cnsb,  or 
ordeal  through  which  our  own  country  and  other 
nations  of  tlie  earth  are  at  this  moment  passing. 
Talk,  sir,  of  independence ! — what  can  be  the  use  of 
such  a  word,  when  England,  the  wealthiest  country 
in  the  world,  reels  and  staggers  the  moment  brother 
Jonathan  Jives  beyond  his  means,  and  therebv  be- 
comes unable  to  meet  his  just  obligations?  And  if  it 
be  so  with  nations,  so  is  it  with  individuab,  pro* 
fessions,  and  classes,  and  so  is  it  with  agriculture. 
Agriculture  can  only  thrive  as  such,  when  our  mer- 
oautile  and  manufacturing  interests  are  in  a  healthy 
state ;  in  fact,  they  are  mutual  handmaids,  or  help- 
meets for  each  other.  And  bearing  this  in  view,  I 
proceed,  witiiont  further  preface,  to  grapple  with  my 
allotted  subject. 

In  doing  so,  I  assume  our  hmds  are  ready  for  the 
reception  of  manures ;  not  ready,  like  the  toil-worn 
horses,  by  over- taxation,  work,  and  exhaustion,  but 
ready  from  being  laid  dry  and  clean. 

AU  of  you,  I  presume,  are  practically,  if  not  literally 
familiar  with  the  sace  saying,  "Dry  your  Unds,  clean 
your  lands,  and  feea  your  lands.'*  By-the-bye,  sir, 
you  may  remember  being  present  at  our  last  agri* 
cultural  society's  dinner,  held  in  this  very  town. 
Our  chairman,  on  that  occasion,  Mr.  Crackanthorpe, 
claimed  the  authorship  of  that  sagacious  saying  on 
the  part  of  Lord  Lonsdale.  Had  Mr.  Crackanthorpe 
been  conversant  with  the  agricultural  writers  of 
Rome,  he  would  have  known  that  it  was  Cato,  the 
famous  old  Roman,  and  not  my  Lord  Lonsdale,  who 
uttered  those  memorable  words,  so  pregnant  now 
with  the  experience  of  ages,  "Dry  your  land,  dean 
your  land,  and  feed  your  land." 

Assuming  that  all  whom  I  now  address  are  disciples 
of  old  Cato,  and  that  all  your  knds  are  dry  and  clean, 
I  proceed,  not  theoretically,  but  practically,  to  point  to 
those  manures,  as  also  the  season,  manner,  and  crops, 
to  which  they  should  be  applied,  in  order  to  ensure 
successful  results.  Of  course,  most  of  you  are  aware 
of  the  length  of  time  to  which  my  oBservations  in 
this  district  of  country  extend ;  and  therefore  it  is, 
I  only  expect,  and  ask  you  to  pay  that  attention, 
which  the  facts  to  be  stated,  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  may  seem  to  demand  at  your  hands. 

To  proceed  then,  and  at  the  very  beginning  I 
meet  with  difficulties,  these  difiiculties  arising,  in 
part,  if  not  altogether  from  the  variety  and  number 
of  manures  now  palmed  upon  the  agriculturist,  each 
claiming  for  itself  to  be  the  very  panacea  for  all  the 
wants  to  which  our  cereal  and  vegetable  crops  are 
subject.  And  the  first  of  these,  ana  perhaps  the  one 
upon  which  more  than  upon  all  the  others  put  to- 


gether, there  is  the  greatest  diversity  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  it  is  a  manure  or  not,  is  the  farmer's  time- 
honoured  assistant — lime.  Maoy,  and  some  of  them 
great  authorities  too,  only  assign  lime  a  place  in  the 
apothecary's  or  druggist's  shop.  Now,  sir,  with  all 
respect  to  these  eminent  authorities,  I  make  bold  to 
say,  they  have  maintained,  with  fully  as  much  dog- 
matism as  practical  common  sense,  that  lime  is  sim- 
ply a  purgative  or  medicine. 

Sir,  I  know  not  which  may  be  the  general  opin- 
ion entertained  by  this  Club,  touching  the  ingre- 
dients which  compose  the  most  useful  article  in  the 
manure  table  or  shop  of  the  sagacious  farmer  of 
olden  times,  nor  am  I  at  all  anxious  to  open  up  what 
I  fear  might  only  lead  to,  and  end  in  very  unprofita- 
ble discussion.  But  assuming,  if  there  is  even  one 
here  who  holds  that  lime  is  simply  a  purgative,  and 
not  a  manure,  even  that  one  will  admit,  that  waving 
the  discussion  (manure  or  medicine),  lime  is,  at 
dl  events,  a  very  large  manure-producer.  How, 
the  question  then  is,  and  in  what  state  should  lime 
be  applied  ?  I  presume,  we  are  all  at  one  in 
reference  to  the  necessity  of  its  being  burnt,  cal- 
cined, or  in  a  caustic  state.  The  question  is, 
how  long  should  it  lie  after  removal  from  the  kiln, 
and  before  its  application  to  the  land  ?  And  before 
we  are  in  a  condition  satisfactorily  to  answer  this 
question,  we  must  ascertain  what  results  are  ex- 
pected from  its  application,  and  to  what  it  is  to  be 
applied.  In  a  general  way,  we  say,  if  it  is  to  be 
applied  to  old  grass  land,  that  is,  land  never  in- 
tended to  be  turned  by  the  tearing  plough,  or  at  all 
events  very  remotely,  then  to  all  such,  but  to  such* 
alone,  let  it  be  completely  fallen,  dissolved,  cooled : 
in  fact,  all  but  soured,  before  it  is  spread  over,  and 
in  a  quantity  of  not  less  than  ten  tons,  and  up  to 
fourteen  per  acre.  Thi.i  quantity,  the  larger  espe- 
cially, is  a  liberal  and  generous  allowance,  in  fact 
almost  a  complete  covering  to  the  land,  and  tends 
mightily  to  eradicate  and  waste  away  the  old  moss, 
which,  whether  it  be  from  the  extreme  humidity  of 
these  two  counties,  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland, 
I  know  not,  but  certain  is  the  fact,  moss  is  most 
predominent  in  all  our  high  pastures.  And  if  this 
statement  is  borne  out  by  observation,  which  I 
maintain  it  is,  then  certainly  no  small  or  inconsi- 
derable advantage  is  gained ;  as  I  doubt  not,  the 
theoretical,  as  well  as  practical  grazier,  must  have 
noticed  the  single-pointed  grasses  that  find  their 
way  late  in  sprinff,  tnrough  the  dense  hide  or  carpet 
of  moss  with  which  all  our  high,  and,  even  in  many 
cases,  our  Ipw-lying  pastures  abound.  Such  pas- 
tures, lying  in  a  state  of  nature,  may  be,  and  gene- 
rally are  stocked  or  stinted  late  in  spring,  or  early 
in  summer,  with  cattle.  But  what  is  the  conse- 
quence ?  The  poor  animal  is  doomed  to  endless  toil. 
He  must  rise  early,  and  labour  late  to  keep  alive, 
to  keep  the  skin  and  bones  together,  and  then, 
when  withdrawn  at  our  ever-memorable  Brough- 
hill  time,  the  owner  or  grazier  finds  the  summer 
past,  and  his  beast  neither  bigger  nor  better,  and 
that  although  paying  a  stint  price —hardly  an  ac- 
knowledgment for  possession— he  has  actually  been 
paying  too  dear  for  his  whistle.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  wherever  this  class  of  land  or  pasture  has 
had  a  liberal  allowance  of  lime,  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed, there  immediately,  without  any  application 
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of  seed^  we  get  a  carpet  of  choice  white  clover,  not 
only  keeping  onr  cattle  in  good  condition,  but  in 
manT  cases  otherwise  favourable,  with  shelter,  &c., 
making  them  fit  for  the  shambles,  and  besides 
keeping  such  extra  numbers,  the  very  droppines  of 
which  soon  manure  and  quicken  the  pasture.  Hav- 
ing, I  hope,  satisfactorily  disposed  of  the  liming  of 
lands  intended  for  perpetual  pasturage,  or,  at  all 
events,  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  myself  understood, 
I  proceed  briefly  to  call  your  attention  to  the  liming 
of  lands  under  or  intended  for  cultivation.  To  all 
such  I  recommend,  and  recommend  strongly,  the 
application  of  lime  in  the  hottest  possible  state,  and 
in  quantities  of  from  seven  to  ten  tons  per  im})erial 
acre.  If  the  land  has  never  been  broken  up,  or  has 
Idn  in  green  for  any  length  of  time,  then  let  the  ap- 
plication be  made  two  or  more  years  before  break- 
ing up,  and  considering  the  somewhat  mountainous 
country  where  our  lot  is  cast,  the  rains  of  winter 
and  tempestuous  winds  of  spring,  with  which  we 
never  fail  to  be  visited,  I  would  recommend  the 
summer  season  as  the  best  for  having  lime  properly 
burned  and  applied.  Rest  assured  there  is  too 
little  attention  paid  by  all  of  us  in  having  lime  in  a 
proper  state.  At  this  season — I  mean  summer- 
there  is  scarcely  any  risk  in  having  one  side  of  the 
lime-kiln  burnt  to  a  cinder,  the  other  cold  and 
hard  as  the  quarry  from  which  it  was  excavated. 
Neither  are  the  horses,  carts,  and  harness,  from 
frequent  rains  during  the  transit  from  the  kiln  to 
the  field,  so  liable  to  be  burnt ;  in  short,  less  wear 
and  tear  every  way.  Of  course,  some  may  object 
to  this  season  as  being  the  very  one  when  pasture 
may  be  said  to  be  in  the  greatest  luxuriance ;  this 
is  not  difficult  to  snrmount.  Either  cut  a  hay  crop 
and  lime  immediately  afterwards,  or  if  the  field  be 
unsuitable  for  hay,  then  withdraw  all  your  cattle 
from  your  other  fields,  and  eat  over  as  close  as  pos- 
sible, and  long  before  the  after-math  from  the  nay, 
or  the  springing  after  the  eatage  is  ready,  to  aflbrd 
a  full  bite  to  the  short-horn,  the  hot  lime  will  have 
found  its  wav  to  the  roots  of  the  grass,  and  be  out 
of  the  way  for  injury  to  the  tongues  and  teeth  of 
the  animals  depasturing  thereon.  Some  may  sup- 
pose from  the  drought  of  the  season,  generally  in 
summer,  that  a  long  time  will  elapse  ere  the  lime 
falls  or  fiours.  No  fears  need  be  entertained  on 
this  score ;  the  dews  falling  at  this  season  are  amply 
sufficient  for  tbe  purpose :  and  be  it  rememberea, 
there  is  no  need  for  every  piece  of  the  lime  to  be 
completely  fallen ;  twenty-four  hours  after  spread- 
ing finishes  the  slaking.  Lime  applied  in  the  ex- 
treme hot  state,  so  far  as  my  observation  extends, 
does  not  kill  and  destroy  old  moss  or  fog,  as  it  Is 
sometimes  termed,  so  quickly  nor  so  effectually  as 
when  in  a  colder  and  soured  state ;  still  it  finds  its 
way  quicker  to  the  roots  of  the  grass,  and  there, 
like  an  ever  active  agent,  tenders  or  sears  the  sward, 
80  that  when  the  day  and  implement  of  destruction 
(the  plough)  arrives,  the  field  lifts  more  like  any 
tender  new  lea  break,  than  the  tough  stubborn  un- 
manageable soil  we  are  accustomed  to  see  where 
lime  has  not  been  applied ;  and  besides,  from  the 
land  harrowing  more  freely  and  thoroughly,  the 
green  crop  is  not  only  more  abundant,  but  being 
equal  in  aepth  in  the  soil,  springs  at  once,  and 
vbows  a  more  uniform  sample;  in  a  word,  altoge- 


ther freer  from  greeni  and  after-thots.  Anodier 
advantage  is  gained,  I  think,  by  applying  lime  to 
old  lea  at  least  two  years  before  breaking  up.  Mid 
that  is,  the  saving  of  labour,  when  fallowmg  for 
turnips.  The  lime  having  lain  two  years,  has  tba 
surface  soil,  as  before  stated,  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree tendered ;  then  on  ploughing  the  stubble  an 
inch  or  two  deeper  than  the  lea  nirrow,  the  lifite 
will  be  about  central  in  the  middle  of  the  farrow, 
at  work  pulverizing  the  soil,  and  rendering  it,  as 
soon  as  tne  season  for  fallowing  arrives,  almost  aa 
soft  and  brittle  as  an  ash  pit,  and  saving  reploogb- 
ing,  harrowing,  grubbing,  &c.,  a  sum  almost  equal 
in  value  to  half  the  cost  price  of  the  lime. 

I  must,  however,  bid  adieu  to  lime,  much  aa  I 
value  it,  only,  as  it  was  my  first  love,  I  cannot  do 
so  without  a  parting  benediction.  Lime,  then,  I 
say,  wherever  practicable  on  your  lea  break,  and  in 
the  summer  season ;  yet  such  is  my  regard  for  it 
that  I  say,  and  sajr  advisedly,  rather  than  allow 
your  farms  to  remam  unlimeo,  Ume  by  any  means, 
any  how,  and  at  any  season,  betwixt  Christmas  and 
Lady  Day,  and  Laay  Day  and  Christmas. 

I  come  now  to  speak  of  manure,  on  which  there 
never  has  been  any  diflference  of  opinion  as  to  its 
being  rightly  and  properly  named  or  classified,  and 
that  is,  old-rashioned'  farm-yard  muck,  and  this,  I 
take  the  liberty  of  saying,  appears  to  me  to  be  still 
the  best  of  all  mixtures.  When  I  say  so,  let  none 
suppose  I  underrate,  or  am  ignorant  of  the  value 
of  the  saniUry  oflfals  of  our  large  towns  and  cities; 
these,  I  know  experimentally,  from  their  large  ad- 
mixture of  night  soil,  &c.,  are,  as  fertilisers,  all  but 
invaluable ;  but  then  it  is  only  in  favoured  situa- 
tions— situations  not  snbiect  to  an  expensive  sea 
or  land  carriage — that  they  are  available,  and, 
therefore  it  is  that  I  leave  this  valuable  accessary 
to  the  farmer,  out  of  my  catalogue,  as  they  are 
totally  incoroatahle  to  a  large  number  of  the  culti- 
vators, situate  within  the  mountain  fastnesses  of 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.  To  all  then  I  say, 
esp.ecially,  and  to  the  farmers  of  Great  Britain 
generally,  that  the  farmer,  be  he  who  he  may,  who 
can  procfuce  the  largest  quantity  of  farm-yard 
manure  in  connection  with  the  best  quality,  will 
very  soon  be  found  standing  forth  as  the  leading 
and  most  successful  (other  things  being  eoual) 
agriculturist  of  his  day  and  district.  Now,  there 
are  various  ways  for  doing  this,  that  is,  for  swell- 
ing the  manure  heap,  and  also  for  increasing  its 
value,  and,  I  believe,  there  Is  none  better,  whils^ 
at  the  same  time,  t  fear,  none  more  overlooked  and 
neglected  by  us  all,  than  the  properly  securing  the 
urine  of  our  stalls  and  byers;  this,  in  place  of  being 
conducted  to  some  convenient  receptacle,  any  one 
passing  along  our  highways  may  have  observed, 
m  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  finds  its  way  to  the  horse 
pond  or  goose  dub*  rather  than  the  manure  manu- 
factory. Now,  in  this,  it  is  self-evident  there  is 
great  waste,  when  buildings  are  not  spouted  ronnd. 
for  carrying  off  rain  water ;  and  landlords  shoula 
be  reminded  this  is  expected  from  them,  and  being 
accomplished,  then  the  occupying  tenant  must  see 
that  there  are  proper  cesspools,  or  reservoirs, 
formed  in  some  convenient  place,  into  which  be 
must  deposit  road-scrapings,  chaff,  dried  Mt 
moss,  &c.,  at  all  convenient  seasons,  and  tiien,  into 
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and  upon  them  the  conduits  from  the  byers  and 
■tablee  most  play.  After  being  thoroughly  and 
completely  saturated,  say  for  a  few  weeks,  then  let 
the  sluice  or  valve  be  uplifled  (for  I  would  have  an 
outlet  from  the  lowest  level,  same  as  a  mill  pond), 
lor  allowing  the  water  to  escape,  and  the  mixture 
to  dry;  ana  so  soon  as  removable  in  a  cart,  then 
away  with  it,  either  to  the  meadow  or  arable  fields. 
Here,  if  anywhere,  is  the  place  for  the  water  cart  to 
be  called  into  requisition.  On  lifting  the  sluice  of 
the  cesspool,  the  waste  water  might  be  distributed 
by  the  cart  over  the  meadows  or  pasture  fields.  I 
am  not,  however,  an  advocate  for  the  distributing 
cart — not  because  1  lightly  value  urine  as  a  top- 
dressing,  but  only  because  of  the  difficulty  attend- 
ing it,  and  the  irregularity  of  its  application.  I  am 
aware  it  is,  and  has  been  practised  to  a  consider- 
able extent  on  many  farms ;  still,  on  the  most  of 
farms  witli  which  1  am  acquainted,  it  has  been 
abandoned,  for  the  reasons  described.  On  the 
other  hand,  were  it  used  by  being  absorbed  in  the 
cesspool,  or  compost  heap,  as  recommended,  there 
is  scarcely  a  farm  where  there  are  not  abundant 
materials  for  the  absorption ;  only  it  must  be  re- 
membered, as  already  stated,  that  rain  water  from 
the  roofs  of  the  houses,  and  the  springs  from  be- 
low, are  not  to  gain  admittance  to  it ;  and  were  this 
carefully  attended  to,  I  question  much  if  a  world  of 
unavailing  deputations  might  not  have  been  spared 
repairing  to  Her  Majesty's  government,  for  the 
purpose  of  urging  them  to  use  their  influence  with 
foreign  powers  to  give  us  artificial  manures,  guano, 
and  such  like,  at  a  cheaper  rate.  Another  plan  for 
swelling  the  manure  heap,  is  by  rotting  under  and 
around  our  animals  a  large  portion  of  our  straw. 
I  am  aware  a  very  extensive  practice  prevails  along 
these  fell  sides,  of  making  all  or  nearly  all  the 
fodder  of  the  farm  pass  through  the  intestines  of 
the  cattle.  Of  course  there  cannot  be  two  opinions 
that  this  is  the  ready  way  for  getting  straw  short- 
ened and  rotted,  fit  for  appli(iation ;  but  its  being 
the  best  plan  for  getdng  quality,  must  not  be  so 
readily  conceded.  And  most  assuredly  it  is  the 
worst  of  all  for  producing  quantity.  Of  those  who 
hold  by  the  opmion  that  dung  is  best  when  all 
or  nearly  all  passes  through  the  intestines  of  the 
animal,  I  ask.  What  supported  nature?  Where 
came  the  beef,  bones,  and  muscle  from  ?  It  will  be 
replied  the  animal  had  turnips,  oilcake,  or  grain ; 
granted;  but  if  these  improve  manure  with  scarcely 
any  straw  or  litter,  they  do  it  vastly  more  with  it; 
and  if  none  were  given  the  animal  fed  on  nothing 
but  straw,  then  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the 
animal  has  abstracted  from  the  straw  what  sup- 
ported nature,  and  to  that  extent,  at  least,  reduced 
Its  value  as  a  manure. 

Perhaps,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  might  afibrd  a  nice 
subject  tor  discussion  some  day  or  other,  when  we 
are  so  much  in  lack  of  subjects,  whether  a  ton  of 
chopped  straw,  that  is,  a  ton  of  straw  fresh  and  di- 
rect from  the  chaff  cutter,  or  a  ton  of  straw  eaten  up 
by  an  animal  allowed  nothing  but  water,  would  be 
the  most  valuable  to  us  as  a  manure.  I  might 
touch  upon  another  mode  for  enriching  manure, 
by  the  animal  being  fed  on  oilcake,  &;c. ;  but  this  I 
consider  too  expensive  for  general  adoption. 

paving   pointed  out  the  simplest  and  most 


efficient  ways  of  increasing  the  quantity  and  im- 
proving the  ouality  of  farm-yard  manure,  I  shall 
now,  as  briefly  as  possible,  direct  your  attention  to 
the  best  seasons  for,  and  mode  of  its  applica- 
tion. And,  here  again,  I  require  to  make  a  digres- 
sion, or  at  least  to  ask  a  question.  What  sort  of 
soil  or  class  of  land  is  the  manure  to  be  applied  to  ? 
Is  it  land  naturally  inclined  to  produce  straw  in 
what  (to  be  understood)  I  shall  call  overabundance? 
or  is  it  the  reverse  ?  If  the  latter,  that  is,  land 
stinted  in  the  production  of  straw,  then  to  all  such 
apply  the  manure  to  the  lea,  immediately  before 
breaking  up  for  crop.  Land  of  this  description,  I 
have  always  observed,  when  any  plan  or  system 
could  be  devised— and  I  know  of  none  and  have 
practised  none  equal  to  the  application  of  dung  to 
the  lea — for  increasing  the  bulk  of  straw,  always, 
and  without  any  exception  largely  increased  the 
quantity  of  grain.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  soil 
has  a  tendency  to  produce  a  large  bulk  of  straw — 
the  land  I  farm  is  of  this  description  ~ then, 
upon  no  account  must  the  manure  be  applied  to 
the  lea,  but  to  the  stubble,  at  the  fall  of  the  year, 
before  giving  the  land  the  winter  furrow. 

At  this  season  there  is  not  the  scorching  sun,  and 
rarely  the  withering  winds  we  have  about  turnip- 
sowing  time,  so  destructive  to  ammonia,  the  most 
valuable  ingredient  in  dung;  and  besides,  it  is 
generally  a  period  when  the  day  labourer,  women 
and  boys,  are  in  lack  of  employment ;  consequently, 
it  will  be  a  job  for  them  to  spread  the  manure,  and 
afford  us  the  satisfaction  of  conferring  a  favour, 
nay,  a  blessing,  in  an  act  that  in  reality  costs  us 
nothing,  but  rather  the  reverse,  for  by  it  we  have  a 
more  equal  distribution  of  hand  labour  on  our  farms 
over  all  the  year,  and  thus  liberate  a  large  available 
force,  at  a  very  urgent  and  pressing  season,  for 
eradicating  twitch  and  other  filth,  so  .unprofitable 
and  so  very  discreditable  to  the  agriculturists  of 
the  age. 

Having  given  my  opinion  thus  strongly  in  favour 
of  autumn  or  winter  as  the  season  for  the  proper 
and  economical  application  of  manure,  an  objection 
may  be  started,  or  question  raised.  How  are  we  to 
get  it  then  ?  This  is  not  difficult  to  meet,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  very  common  prsctice  I  have  observed 
in  this  neighbourhood,  and  that  is,  the  custom  or 
habit  of  keeping  a  lai^e  portion  of  farm-yard  man- 
ure over  the  year,  iliis  practice  I  certainly,  and 
out-and-out,  condemn ;  still,  as  it  is  a  practice,  it  is 
better  to  turn  it  to  a  good  account,  by  msking  it 
available  for  a  start.  I  have  said,  I  condemn  the 
system  of  allowing  manure  to  lie  over  the  year.  I 
do  so  on  the  principle  that  all  vegetable  substances 
exposed  to  atmospherical  influence,  and  in  a  state  of 
decomposition,  become  sadly  lessened  in  ouantity, 
and  injured  in  quality,  by  allowing  them  to  lie  over, 
and  thereby  run  to  waste,  or  fly  off  in  the  air,  what 
should  be  absorbed  by  and  in  the  soil. 

When,  however,  from  any  unforeseen  or  unavoid- 
able cause  dung  has  to  lie  over  the  year,  then  let  it, 
if  lifted  from  the  trodden  court  at  all,  be  carted  out 
into  a  large  heap,  and  the  carts  and  horses  when  so 
engaged  go  rignt  on  to  the  top  of  the  heap,  so  that 
it  may  be  carefully  pressed  and  prevented  from  de- 
composition ;  in  this  way  dung  may  be  preserved 
for  a  considerable  time  without  mucn  deterionitiou 
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or  waste,  and  then  turn  it  loosely  up  about  tbree 
weeks  before  application.  My  opinion  \9,  that  dung 
is  most  rich  and  valuable  when  it  is  in  a  three 
fourths  rotted  state,  that  is,  just  before  it  loses  the 
strong  decaying  heat,  which  it  generally  acquires 
about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  after  lying  loosely 
up.  Some  may  say,  10  carts  of  compietdy  rotted 
dung  in  a  cold  peaty  state  is  much  more  valuable  as 
a  manure,  and  has  more  substance  in  it,  than  10 
carts  in  the  condition  in  which  I  recommend  it ;  this 
is  conceded,  but  that  is  not  the  question.  Are  the 
10  cold  dormant  decomposed  equal  in  value  to  the 
30,  or,  in  many  cases,  40,  from  which  thev  were 
reduced  ?  I  trow  not.  Nay,  I  am  thoroughly  per* 
suaded,  from  observation,  and  experience,  that 
storing  dung  over  the  year  is  most  wasteful  and 
imprudent. 

My  own  system  or  practice,  to  have  dung  at  com- 
mand for  the  demands  of  my  farm,  and  up  to  the 
extent  of  its  ability  in  yielding  or  producing  it  (for, 
be  it  remembered,  I  am  in  a  lociedity  where  none 
worth  naming  can  be  purchased),  is  to  treasure  up 
all  that  can  be  scraped  together,  say  from  the  begin- 
ning of  March  to  the  beginning  of  June,  for  appli- 
cation to  the  meadow  lands ;  then,  my  cattle — a 
considerable  portion  of  them  at  all  events  >  having 
access  to  a  large  open  shed  during  the  greater  part 
of  summer,  which  shed  is  well  littered  twice-a-week, 
makes  a  very  large  quantity  of  excellent  rich  ma- 
nure. This  is  cartea  into  a  loose  heap,  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  treading  of  the  cattle,  sometime  about 
the  beginning  of  harvest,  or  on  wet  days  during 
harvest  time,  and  is  fully  ready  for  application  im- 
mediatclv  after  harvest,  when  I  commence  to  plough 
my  stubole.  I  have  stated  my  land  is  not  of  the 
description  to  admit  the  application  of  dung  to  lea ; 
consequently,  as  soon  as  all  the  available  dung  is 
laid  on  to  the  stubble  and  ploughed  in,  I  drop 
ploughing  stubble  until  I  get  more  ready.  Every 
month  I  clear  out  my  loose  cattle  courts,  mixing  U 
loosely  up  with  stubble  and  b^re  dung ;  and  this,  by 
lying  a  fortnight,  then  turnmg  over,  and  allowing 
it  to  lie  for  another  fortnight,  is  ready  for  use ; 
consequently,  a  few  acres  of  more  stubble  are  got 
turned  over,  and  so  on  continuously  during  the 
winter  months,  or  until  all  the  stubble  is  dunged. 

I  need  scarcely  remark,  that  placing  the  dung 
heap  near  the  cesspool,  and  givmg  it  a  complete 
and  freauent  watering  therefirom,  adds  very  materi- 
ally to  the  value  of  the  manure.  I  have  heard  the 
practice  objected  to,  of  allowing  cattle  to  get  into 
courts  during  summer,  as  it  is  robbing  the  grass 
fields  of  their  valuable  droppings,  and  especially 
during  hot  weather,  as  then  they  are  almost  con- 
stantly in  the  courts,  only  taking  a  turn-out  in 
the  evenings  and  mornings,  to  eat,  and  imme- 
diately retire  again  under  cover ;  and  even,  whilst 
parties  don't  go  to  the  length  of  objecting,  still 
they  only  admit  it,  when  1  talk  of  the  valuable 
dung  I  make  in  this  way,  that  I  was  robbing  Peter 
to  pay  Paul.  Now  I  grant  I  am  doing  so  in 
a  measure  and  to  a  limited  extent ;  yet,  if  I  can 
persuade  Paul  that  he  is  as  well  off  at  a  certain 
season  of  the  year  with  5s.  in  the  pound  as  at 
another  with  20s.,  Peter,  I  think,  will  have  no 
cause  to  find  fault  with  me  when  I  present  him 
with  Paul's  full  discharge.      Whilst,  however,   I 


advocate  the  application  of  dung  in  autumn  and 
winter,  let  it  not  be  imagined  I  advocate  the  sowing 
of  turnips  without  anything  in  the  sletch  below 
them  ;  no,  far  from  this :  this  is  the  place  and  posi- 
tion for  the  artificials,  bones,  guano,  &c.,  to  occupy. 
In  making  up  your  stetches,  make  them  equally  deep 
as  for  dung ;  then  either  sow  the  artificial,  whatever 
it  be,  broadcast  or  along  the  stetch ;  it  is  of  no 
consequence  which,  as  the  resplitting  of  the  stetch 
sends  the  manure  to  the  centre  and  bottom,  imme- 
diately underneath  where  the  young  seedlings  are 
to  be  deposited.  Of  couri^e,  from  its  depth,  it  is 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  young  plant  for  a  time,  but 
only  for  a  very  short  time,  and  at  a  time  too  when 
not  required,  as  the  land  having  been  so  lately 
manured,  either  on  the  lea  or  stubble,  is  in  a  fine 
rich  state  by  the  thorough  decomposition  of  the 
manure,  and  its  complete  incorporation  of  the  soil ; 
this  immediately  pushes  forward  the  young  plant 
into  the  rough  leaf,  and  beyond  the  ravages  of  the 
fly,  and  as  soon  as  it  catches  the  rough  leaf,  its 
fangs  may  be  assumed  as  clutching  at  the  arti- 
ficials. 

If,  however,  farmers  are  averse  to  change  the 
system  of  applying  their  farm-yard  manure  to  the 
roots  of  the  turnip,  then  there  is  certainly  uo  na- 
tural necessity  for  their  likewise  clinging  to  tlie 
wasteful  and  slovenly  habit  I  haveobserved  followed* 
even  by  those  from  whom  I  should  have  expected 
other  and  better  arrangements.  The  practice  I  al- 
lude to  is  that  of  stetching  up,  as  is  often  the  case, 
an  entire  field,  then  dunging  the  half  or  the  whole 
of  it,  as  the  case  may  be,  then  spreading,  or  scaling 
it,  as  it  is  called,  then  resplitting  the  stetch,  cover- 
ing in  the  manure,  and  last  of  all,  and  after  a  day 
or  two  elapse,  the  turnip  seed  is  sown.  Now  this 
practice  or  mode  of  procedure  I  cannot  Eufiiciently 
condemn.  In  the  first  place,  as  is  generally  the 
case,  the  turnip  sowing  season  is  the  one  when  we 
have  the  sun  the  hottest  and  roost  scorching ;  and 
in  the  second  place,  we  have  often  withering  spring 
winds,  each  of  which  are  fitted  almost  to  blast  the 
cxpectatioQ  of  the  turnip  striking  altogether.  In 
fact,  I  often  wonder  when  I  see  the  stetch  seem- 
ingly made  up  for  the  purpose  of  withering  any 
latent  moisture  that  may  be  in  the  soil ;  then,  again, 
when  I  see  the  dung  first  lying  perhaps  a  few  days 
in  the  heap,  then  when  sufficiently  dried,  spread 
out  along  the  stetch,  to  lie  for  a  day  or  two  longer, 
in  order  seemingly  to  perfect  its  destruction.  Then 
comes  the  plough,  as  soon  as  both  dung  and  land 
are  so  baked  as  to  be  impossible  for  co\'ering  up, 
and  does  its  work :  after  which,  and  perhaps  it  may 
be  a  week,  the  seed  is  deposited,  and  then  the 
slovenly  and  wasteful  practice  is  ended. 

The  remedy  I  propose  for  this  rude,  primitive, 
and  wasteful  practice  is  just  the  one  universally 
followed  in  every  well-cultivated  district,  where  the 
dung  is  applied  in  the  stetches  to  the  turnips. 
Whenever  a  field  is  ready  for  stetching  up,  then  at 
whatever  side  of  the  field  you  mean  to  start,  let 
twelve  stetches  be  made  for  a  beginning.  It  is  al- 
ways advisable  to  start  at  the  side  furthest  from 
home,  or  from  the  manure  heap,  as  by  so  doing 
there  arc  no  loaded  or  empty  carts  passing  and  re- 
passing each  other,  and  often  treading  and  tramp- 
ling the  finished  off  and  sown  stetches.     Twelve 
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stetches  bfin«<  set  off,  calculate  your  forces — so 
many  carts  for  manure,  so  many  women  or  boys 
for  scaling,  and  so  many  ploughs  for  stetching  in 
the  manure,  and  a  horse  and  a  man  for  the  seed 
drill,  if  yonr  force  will  allow  of  it.  As  soon  as  the 
cart  is  nlled  with  manure,  let  it  be  dragged  out 
along  the  stetches,  in  Quantity  sufficient  for  three 
stetches  at  a  time,  and  an  active  man  will  do  this 
without  ever  stopping  the  horse.  Then  let  the 
9pr«kders  proceed  in  sets  of  three,  each  spreading 
tneir  own  stetch  so  many  yards  lengthwise ;  then 
another  set,  and  so  on,  until  all  are  at  work,  and  al- 
ways spreading  backwards  and  forwards  along  their 
given  quantity  of  yards,  each  set  keeping  by  them- 
selves. Then  let  the  uloughs  start— by  the  way, 
there  is  no  necessity  foraouble  mould- board  ploughs 
if  this  plan  is  adopted ;  the  common  one  in  daily  use 
does  tne  work  much  better,  with  only  the  small  ad- 
dition of  an  extra  near-side  plate  attached  to  the 
plough,  with  two  screw  bolts  for  bringing  the  stetch 
to  a  narrow  point  at  the  top.  I  have  said  I  prefer 
the  single  to  the  double  mould-board  plough ;  for 
this  reason — the  double  plough  works  in  the  soil 
something  like  a  wedge,  and  pushes  all  the  hard, 
clotty,  stubborn  soil  immediately  underneath,  where 
the  young  seeds  are  to  be  deposited ;  whereas  the 
single  plough  cuts  through,  and  throws  up  from 
the  bottom  of  the  furrow  tne  moist  and  soft  soil  so 
necessary  for  the  growth  of  the  plant  in  its  earlier 
stages.  If  the  field  lies  upon  a  hanging  bank,  then 
let  all  the  ploughs,  following  one  another,  each 
split  a  stetch  over  the  hill,  down  bank.  When  at 
the  bottom  or  end  of  the  stetches,  let  all  make 
another — a  new  stetch  up  the  hill,  or  up- bank,  as  it 
is  called— which  will  always  leave  the  number  of 
tweli'e  stetches  between,  and  ready  for  the  cart  and 
spreaders,  without  any  risk  of  collision  or  causing 
tnem  to  interrupt  each  other.  I  have  frequently 
bad  six  ploughs  following  each  other  in  this  man- 
ner, always  making  six  stetches  the  one  way,  and 
covering-in  six  the  other,  without  any  incommod- 
ing. A  field  going  forward  in  this  way,  with  large 
forces,  has  almost  the  resemblance  of  intricate 
machinery ;  and  yet  the  very  intricacy,  every  wheel 
performing  its  proper  functions,  keeps  the  whole 
in  perfect  harmony  and  working  order.  Be  it 
observed,  if  this  system  is  adopted,  and  properly 
and  energetically  carried  out — ribbing  out  and 
til  as  it  IS  termed  in  Scotland — a  great  advan- 
tage is  gained  in  dry  and  scorching  weather.  A 
stetch  is  never  lifted  from  the  flat  above  half-an- 
bour  until  it  is  dunged,  spread,  resplit,  and  the 
seed  deposited — in  fact,  all  completed — which  is  a 
great  advantage  in  any  weather,  particularly  in  a 
hot,  dry,  withering  season. 

It  was  remarked  by  a  friend,  when  I  consented 
to  take  up  this  subject,  that  I  had  made  several  ex- 
periments with  manures,  last  season.  I  did  so,  and 
whilst  I  regret  that  the  boisterous  and  ungenial 
autumn  of  that  year  prevented  me  testing  them 
with  the  certainty  of  weight,  yet  the  difference  was 
so  manifest  to  the  eye,  in  favour  of  blood  and  bone 
manure,  over  ten  other  sorts,  that  I  can  have  no 
difficulty  in  awarding  to  it  the  palm  of  victory. 
The  kinds  used  were  Peruvian  guano,  bone  dust, 


bone  meal,  dissolved  bone^,  concentrated  manure, 
blood  and  bones,  and  various  mixtures  or  combi- 
nations of  the  above. 

One  remark,  and  I  have  done,  fur  I  reallv  con- 
fess my  paper  has  extended  to  a  most  undue  length 
— and  that  is,  in  reference  to  the  manuring  of 
meadows.  I  have  already  defined  the  period  on  an 
agricultural  farm  for  making  dung  for  meadow 
land— that  I  have  shown  to  fall  upon  the  spring 
months.  Let  the  dung  be  exceeaingly  well  pre- 
pared by  repeated  and  re- repeated  turnings  and 
waterings,  and  if  practicable,  from  the  byres  and 
stables,  and  also,  if  attainable,  road  scrapings,  rich 
soil  from  any  land  end,  or  anywhere  else,  let  it  be 
mixed  up  with  dung,  as  anything  of  that  sort  from 
its  weight  and  attraction  to  the  roots  of  gras», 
causes,  in  an  almost  incredibly  short  time,  the 
growing  in  of  the  entire  mass,  and  which  early 
growing  in  is  so  essential  for  the  succeeding  crop. 

Of  course,  speaking  on  this  point.  I  do  so  with 
very  considerable  diffidence,  for  I  honestly  confess 
when  I  entered  the  sister-county  a  few  short  years 
ago,  on  this  matter  I  had  all  my  experience  to  collect 
and  learn,  and  the  result  of  that  experience  and  ob- 
servation leads  me  to  point  to  autumn  as  the  pro- 
per and  beneficial  season  for  application.  Some 
practise,  and  recommend  strongly,  the  application 
of  dung  immediately  after  cutting  their  hay  crop ; 
and  I  believe,  in  late  and  high  lying  districts,  the 
arguments  they  adduce  in  support  of  what  they 
practise,  are  difficult  to  overcome ;  still  on  the  whole, 
looking  at  this  county  and  Westmoreland  gene- 
rally, I  am  disposed  to  point  to  September  or  Oc- 
tober, as  the  best  season  for  applying  manure  to 
meadows :  then  the  sun  is  shorn  considerably  of 
the  force  of  his  burning  rays,  the  nights  are  getting 
longer,  and  in  the  absence  of  rain,  for  which,  at 
this  season,  I  believe  few  agriculturists  pray,  there 
are  generally  very  heavy  dews,  and  of  course  very 
considerable  growth  for  speedy  growiog,  in  or  over, 
as  it  is  called.  And  in  addition,  by  deferring  lay- 
ing on  the  manure  until  this  season,  a  rich  and 
valuable  aftermath  has  been  secured  at  a  season  of 
very  great  scarcity.  But  whatever  be  the  season 
emoraced  for  laying  on  the  dung,  never,  if  possible, 
let  the  sun  set  on  a  slovenly  or  unspread  heap, 
either  on  meadow  or  arable  field. 

Thus,  sir,  have  I  brought  at  greater  length  than 
I  could  have  wished,  my  observations  on  manures, 
and  their  application  to  the  soil,  to  a  close.  In 
doing  so,  I  am  aware,  on  several  points,  I  have  ven- 
tured to  find  fault  with  and  condemn  the  esta- 
blished custom  and  present  usage  of  the  district ; 
this  I  admit  should  be  at  all  times  cautiously  med- 
dled with,  by  any  one,  more  especially  a  compara- 
tive stranger;  for  often  do  we  find,  on  further, 
deeper,  and  more  searching  investigation,  the  why 
and  the  wherefore  it  is  so.  Still,  whilst  admitting 
this,  as  little  does  it  become  those  who  have  care- 
fully collected  experience  and  observation  from  the 
best-cultivated  counties  in  Great  Britain  to  stereo- 
type any  system  that  has  nothing  but  custom  and 
ancient  usage  to  recommend  it.  At  all  events,  I 
take  the  liberty,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  saying,  with  your 
permission,  that  I  shall  not  be  the  man. 
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A    TREATISE    ON    ROAD    LEGISLATION     AND     MANAOBMBKT. 

By  RicHABD  Bayldov.  RoAd  Sorreyor. 

London :  Longman  and  Co. 


Roads  are  a  fandamental  provision  for  the  con- 
venience and  improvement  of  any  country,  its  traffic 
and  the  internal  employments.  The  public  highwavs 
that  lead  from  one  city  to  another,  the  roads  of  the 
parish,  that  afford  access  from  hamlet  to  hamlet, 
the  cartways  of  the  farm,  that  ffive  a  i^ssage  to  the 
fields,  and  from  one  division  ot  land  into  another, 
the  walks  of  the  garden,  that  conduct  to  the 
various  nart8,  have  all  been  contrived  for  the  same 
use,  and  with  the  same  object  in  view,  being 
spaces  of  ground  ridden  over,  and  trodden  upon  for 
purposes  of  public  and  private  utility.  Without 
these  provisions  of  access,  the  value  of  distant 
parts  cannot  be  realised,  and  the  mutual  benefit  is 
denied,  from  which  the  social  happiness  of  man- 
kind derives  the  largest  share  of  contribution. 
Without  intercourse,  human  progress  would  re- 
main stationary,  and  become  a  stagnation,  having 
neither  ripple  nor  movement. 

The  formation  and  maintenance  of  public  high- 
ways have  long  been  made  a  national  concern,  and 
have  been  subjected  to  legislative  enactments.  The 
cartways  of  the  farm  belong  to  the  landowner  and 
the  farmer,  and  each  parochial  division  manages 
the  roads  within  its  boundaries  by  a  tax  of  money 
or  work,  and  by  officers  for  the  special  purpose. 
The  great  highways  are  placed  under  a  wholly  dif- 
ferent jurisdiction.  Being  used  for  universal  pur- 
poses, a  tax  is  levied  in  the  shape  of  tolls,  on  every 
passa|][e  over  the  road,  whicn  is  applied,  under 
commissioners  and  surveyors,  to  the  first  provision 
and  to  the  future  maintenance  of  the  roads.  As 
in  manv  similar  cases  of  legislative  and  financial 
applications,  ignorance  and  carelessness  have  pro- 
duced debts  on  the  turnpike  trusts,  and  the  usual 
concomitant  of  a  very  inefficient  condition  of  the 
roads  as  a  public  accommodation.  Debt  and 
inefficiency  almost  ever  accompany  each  other, 
being  the  producer  and  the  produced  in  a  regular 
series  of  connexion. 

For  the  purpose  of  removing  and  preventing 
both  these  evils  of  debt  and  inefficiency,  we  have 
now  before  us  a  treatise  on  road  legislation  and 
management,  which  in  our  opinion  evinces  no 
ordinary  powers  of  practical  discrimination,  and 
original  suggestions  on  the  subject  that  is  treated. 
A  /""rv  extensive  professional  experience  forms  the 
ground  work,  which,  along  with  a  clear  discern- 
ment and  an  enlightened  Judgment,  constitutes 
the  excellence  of  every  progress  that  is  attempted 
in  any  art  or  mixed  science.  In  no  art  has  it  been 
more  fully  displayed  than  in  the  present  treatise. 
The  author's  views  on  turnpike  debts  and  pavment 
of  arrears  are  truly  sensible  and  most  nighly 
honourable;  he  yields  to  none  in  wishing  aU 
debts  to  be  extinguished,  but  requests  time  for 
the  gradual  liquidation,  and  the  original  rate  of 
interest  to  be  upheld.    Tbe  terms  proposed  afc 


£ur  and  just,  and  striotljr  possible,  as  has  bsen 
proved  by  trusts  imder  hit  own  care.  An  atteo- 
tive  perusal  and  consideration  of  this  section  of 
the  work  is  most  worthy  of  recommendatioB. 

Twelve  model  clauses  that  are  proposed  to  be 
introduced  into  all  new  turnpike  road  Acts,8Ufgeit 
the  economical  and  proportional  rates  of  cbu^ 
on  vehicles  of  carriage  weight,  of  which  the  jai- 
tice  seems  undeniable. 

The  author  recommends  the  removal  of  tol^bin 
from  the  streets  of  towns  and  from  the  vicinity, 
thus  avoiding  the  production  of  **  Rebecca"  feel- 
ings by  an  accumulation  of  bars  and  gates.  The 
revenue  required  for  the  repairs  of  roads  to  be 
raised  by  a  uniform  rate,  of  a  wide  area,  over  the 
districts  in  which  the  bars  are  situated.  This  it  a 
most  sound  policy  over  the  present  arbitrary  di- 
visions of  townships  or  parishes. 

The  evils  of  letting  road  repairs  by  contract  are 
briefly  but  clearly  exhibited,  lumping-sum  con* 
tracts  ever  producing  imperfect  executions  of  worir, 
although  smaller  specifications,  that  can  be  mea- 
sured and  minutely  inspected,  are  let  out,  as  woik 
under  contract,  to  do  a  certain  quantity  at  fixed 
prices. 

Our  opinion  most  fully  agrees  that  materials  for 
repairs  be  laid  on  roads  during  the  dry  weather  of 
summer,  and  not  in  winter  as  is  usually  done.  In 
the  latter  case  the  materials  sink  into  a  soft  bed 
that  yields  to  the  pressure ;  in  dry  weather  the 
broken  stones  are  placed  on  a  dry  bed,  and  set 
or  cemented  into  a  position  by  using  a  blending 
material,  which  is  pressed  together  by  a  hear/ 
roller,  being  first  treated  with  a  watering,  if  no 
showers  fall  to  moisten  and  damp  the  mass.  A 
pretty  extensive  experience  with  parish  and  farm 
roads  gives  a  most  unqualified  assent  to  this  p^a^ 
tice. 

The  road-sweeping  machine  is  used,  and  the 
saving  over  hana-laDour  to  be  applied  in  making 
dry  and  clean  side-paths  for  travellers. 

There  are  given  in  this  work  several  tabular 
forms  of  accounts,  most  ingeniously  contrived  for 
practical  use.  The  regulations  and  rules  for  work* 
men  on  roads,  by  the  day  or  in  contract,  are  reiy 
just  and  prudent,  and  prevent  any  quarrels  or  roit- 
understandings.  A  most  useful  table  is  giren  of 
the  width  and  depth  of  road  materials,  of  toll  col- 
lectors, weekly  returns,  and  district  men's  labow 
account,  with  an  account  of  tolls  received,  and 
cost  of  repairs,  other  expenses,  quantity  of  ma* 
terials  and  depth,  scraping  e:|^penses,  the  debts 
(increase  and  aecrease),  and  the  net  amount  An 
explanation  is  given  of  the  tables,  with  a  notice  of 
the  statute  duty  due  from  parishes  to  turnpike 
trusts,  in  which  a  rate  of  money  is  charged  on  the 
rental. 

Mr.  Bayldon  hu  displayed  in  a  very  full  o^tent 
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4ie  Uni,  the  second,  and  the  tbbrd  requisite  of 
authorship — a  thoroaghly  practical  and  judiciously 
enlightened  knowledge  of  the  business  he  engages 
to  illustrate,  with  a  modest  and  candid  statement 
of  views  and  recommendations.  He  has  compiled 
a  work  that  is  equally  useAil  to  the  commissioner 
of  roads,  the  surveyor,  contractor,  toll- collector, 
and  the  labourer;  each  party  will  find  a  valuable 
•omething  for  their  direction.  This  varied  utility 
forms  a  high  recommendation.  And  he  has  done 
very  great  credit  to  the  relationship  with  the  author 
of  *' Rents  and  Tillages,"  where  sound  practice 
and  enlightened  views  have  carried  the  work  into 
seven  editions  with  an  unqualified  approbation. 
The  present  work  is  a  most  worthy  companion. 


WAREHOUSING  OF  WHEAT, 

Sis,— I  lately  obserTed  some  remarks  in  joar  excellent 
^  paper  on  the  warehousing  of  wheat,  which  recalled  to  my 
recollection  a  plan  I  adopted,  many  years  ago.  with  a  cargo 
of  500  qn.  of  wheat,  which  succeeded  admirably.  I  will 
first  state  the  reason  for  adopting  the  plan.  I  had  seen 
numerous  instances  where  wheat  was  put  into  granary,  say, 
for  one  or  two  years,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  time,  I  have 
firand  the  wheat  wiUi  a  chamber  smell,  and  full  of  weevils, 
and  a  loss  of  condition  from  three  to  five  shillings  per  qr. 
The  following  would  be  something  like  the  charges  and  loss 
en  the  old  plan  : 

£    s.    d. 
^  3yearsrenton500grs,at4d.perla8t..   85  18    8 

Turning  and  feeing  for  2  years    10    0    % 

Loss  in  condition,  3s.  per  qr 75    0    0 

Loss  in  measure  from  weevils,  &c,  price 

£2  per  qr.— one  per  cent 10    0    0 

£180  18  8 
The  loss  of  condition  and  the  weevils  is  caused  by  expo- 
sure to  the  damp  atmosphere  of  our  uncertain  climate 
which  acts  as  follows :— The  surface  of  the  wheat  imbibes 
^  moisture  i  then  comes  the  warehouseman  and  gives  it  a 
turn,  putting  the  damp  below,  and  bringing  up  the  dry 
grains  to  undergo  the  same  process;  end  so  a  fine  dry 
parcel  is  used,  until  the  whole  is  lowered  in  condi- 
tion, and  rendered  a  very  fit  receptacle  for  all  the 
moths  that  choose  to  fly  in  at  the  open  windows, 
to  deposit  their  eggs,  &o.  X  determined  to  exclude 
damp  and  weevils  at  the  same  time  by  adopting  the 
following  plan :  500  qrs.  of  wheat  was  put  into  my  hands 
to  warehouse,  probably  for  a  long  period,  as  the  old  com 
law  was  in  force.  The  management  was  left  entirely  to 
my  discretion.  50  qrs.  of  the  wheat  was  dried  over  a  clear 
slow  fire,  and,  when  cool,  carefully  mixed  with  the  bulk ; 
the  50  qrs.  was  not  dried  for  being  damp,  for  the  whole 
cargo  was  in  excellent  condition,  and  weighed  63  Ibf.  per 
bushel,  but  to  enable  the  bulk  to  be  laid  above  six  feet 
thick.  The  windows  were  boarded,  and  carefully  matted 
to  exclude  damp  air  and  light  The  wheat  wat  then  trim- 
med above  6  feet  thick ;  the  door  of  entrance,  which  opened 
into  another  store,  was  also  matted  up,  and  thus  it  remained 
fbf  more  than  two  years.  I  had  it  tried  each  3rear  by  a  com 
tryer,  through  slides  in  the  floor  above.  When  told  and 
measured  up,  I  never  saw  a  parcel  of  warehoused  wheat  that 
*  had  kept  so  well,  free  from  smell,  and  weevils ;  and,  in  mea- 
saring  the  bulk,  all  ron  freely  to  bushel.  This  cargo  was  ship- 
ped from  this  port  to  Havre,  in  Prance,  and  Messrs.  Lafeette 


and  Co.  were  so  gratified  with  the  condition  of  the  wheat, 
they  sent  me  a  case  of  very  superior  cUvet  as  a  present. 
The  following  was  the  entire  cost  incurred  up<m  the  wheat : 

£    8.    d. 

Dr}'ing50qrs 1    5    0 

Mixing  and  trimming  the  whole    1    0    0 

The  wheat  laying  thick,  and  not  requiring 
turning,  occupied  less  than  half-  the 
usual  floor,  end  a  store  was  let  by  the 

year  at  £80.     Two  vears. 40    0    0 

Matting  windows  and  labour 0  10    0 

Screening  over  when  measured  up 1    0    0 

Loss  in  measure,  12  bush.  ............   3    0    0 


£46  15  0 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  agricultural  in- 
terest that  a  safe  system  of  storing  com  should  prevail  • 
Capitalists  would  not  then  object  to  invest  money  in  wheat, 
as  they  now  do  on  account  of  the  expence  and  loss  in  con- 
dition. Had  I  wheat  now  to  warehouse,  I  think  I  could 
improve  upon  the  plan.  I  shall  be  happy  to  reply  to  any 
inquiries  that  may  be  made  upon  this  subject. 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant^ 

B.  S.  Sawdkn. 
Budlington  Qmn/^  King-ttmi, 


GREEN  CROPS  FOR  MANURE. 

I  am  much  gratified  to  notice  the  increased  attention  which 
is  beiog  accorded  by  farmers  generally  to  this  subject.  Every 
one,  in  ftct,  who  eximincs  this  subject  attentively,  must  be 
speedily  conrioeed  of  its  utility,  especially  when  turned  in  as 
SB  enrichmeot  of  exhausted  soils.  There  is  obviously  no  method 
by  which  the  sgricultnriat  can  economise  more,  or  more  rspidlj 
inerease  the  feriility  of  the  soil,  tbsu  by  turaing  in,  as  a  dress- 
ing, sneh  crops  as  derive  a  portion  of  their  aliment  from  the 
air :  no  matter  how  impoverished  or  sterile  the  soil,  he  may, 
by  a  jadicious  and  persistent  pursuit  of  this  means  of  amelio- 
ration, easily  make  it  rich .  There  are  many  plants  well-adapted 
to  this  purpose,  among  which  are  millet,  buckwheat,  peaa,  end 
dover,  all  of  which  are  highly  valuable,  operating  both  mecha- 
nically  and  chemically,  by  their  decomposition  upon  the  soil, 
especially  when  containing  much  add. 

But  it  may  not  be  improper  here  to  remark  that  in  making 
choice  of  crops  to  be  turned  in,  we  should  invariably  give  pre- 
ference to  such  ss  derive  at  leut  a  portion  of  their  pabulum 
fh>m  the  air.  The  vegetablea  enumerated  above  are  all  of  this 
dass,  and  consequently  take  much  less  ttom  the  staple  of  the 
soil  than  those  which  are  of  course  less  adapted  to  this  use. 
Of  these,  buckwheat  and  clover  are  perhaps  the  most  valuable 
—the  haulm  being  more  vigorous,  and  at  the  same  time  much 
more  aueeulent,  and  yielding  much  more  readily  to  the  laws  of 
chemical  sfliaity  when  inhumed  beneath  the  soil.  There  is 
also  another  cause  of  preferenoe,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
buckwheat,  the  criip  natare  of  its  stalk  contributing  greatly  to 
the  facility  of  tnroiog  it  down,  especiaUy  where  the  roller  is 
used  to  precede  the  plough.  On  very  poor  laud  buckwheat 
may  be  grown  with  better  succeia,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
grain  crop,  and  will  produce  a  more  abundant  yield  both  of 
haulm  and  graia.  When  sown  to  be  turned  in,  unleu  the 
soil  is  caleareous  to  a  degree  rendering  it  unneeesiary,  the 
application  ef  quick  lime  befoie  turning  in  the  wheat  will  be 
of  great  benefit.  From  two  to  three  cuks  will  ordinarily  suf- 
fice for  an  acre ;  but  if  the  amelioratiog  process  is  designed  to 
prepare  the  land  for  the  pioduetion  of  crops  belooging  to  the 
order  sf  ttma  plants,  and  which  roquiic  a  large  amount  of  this 
mineral  for  thfir  sqeeses^H  dsvdopmeat^  ^|e  and  even  qnsd^ 
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rupk  ibc  above  qaantily  may  be  cconomieally  applied.  It  ia 
Mot  of  etaeutial  cooaequence  whether  the  applieatiou  (ireoeUea 
the  turoiog  down  of  the  crop,  at  ia  aecordf  d  aubaequentlj,  the 
principa]  object  beii<g  to  aupply  an  important  couatitutiooal 
dcficieocy  to  the  interetta  of  I  be  operator  bj  limiting  the  acre- 
able  product  of  the  crop. 

CloTer  ia  preferred  by  many  to  a'l  other  cropa  for  tbia  pur- 
poae,  and,  taking  all  ihinga  into  coniideration,  it  it,  perhapa, 
noteaay  to  aay  where  preference  ahould  reat.  The  quantity  of 
aoluble  matter  contained  ia  the  clover  plant,  when  arrived  at 
the  period  of  iiifloreacence,  ii  unqueationably  Urge— larger, 
probably,  than  in  moat  other  plaota.  Ita  roota,  a!ao,  when 
mature,  are  large  and  ancculeot,  and  contribute  very  ma- 
terially to  the  fertiUaing  effecta  of  the  crop  when  turned 
down  at  maturity ;  but  it  will  be  aeen  that  where  a  apeedy 
amelioratioa  ia  required  the  plauta  do  not  commonly  have 
tioae  to  attain  their  maximum  development,  and  every  one  ia 
awaie  that,  in  ita  youthful  atate,  the  clover  plant  contaiua  a  far 
larger  quantity  of  fluid  than  of  aolid  matter.  MUlet,  if  aown 
bfoadcaat,  will  probably  produce  a  greater  quantity  of  readily 
aoluble  mattera  than  either  clover  or  buckwheat ;  but  whether 
ita  fertiliaing  action  upon  the  aoil  ii  ao  great  ia  a  queatioo  that 
remaina  to  be  decided :  one  thing,  however,  may  be  relied  on 
aa  certain — any  plant  produced  by  the  aoil  will,  if  turned  in  by 
the  plough,  contribute  more  or  leaa  to  ita  enrichment.  Tbe 
fimiliea  of  the  yuccaa.  and  even  the  comparatively  worthleta 
cryptogamoua  vegetation,  which  ia  produced  paraiitically  on 
roeka  and  in  boggy  awampa,  have  been  ascertained  to  poateaa 
nrindplea  favourable  to  vegetable  development,  and  when  re- 
duced by  putrefaction,  of  aiding,  very  eaaetitially,  the  pheno- 
■lena  of  vegetable  life.  Nothing,  in  abort,  ia  worthleaa,  in  the 
great  laboratory  of  nature ;  and  it  ia  there,  over  the  crucible 
and  alembic,  that  we  receive  theae  important  leaaona  which  ao 
nuterially  aaiiat  ua  in  the  numerooa  and  multiform  dutiea  of 
practical  life ;  here  we  ditoover  the  adaptation  of  meana  to 
enda»  and  become  familiariaed  to  the  operative  priLciplei  and 
lawa  with  which  we  were  before  perfectly  unacquainted  and 
aeareely  deemed  to  ciiat. — Oermantown  Telegrapkt 


LADY-DAY  CORN  AVERAGES. 

Sir,— Aa  at  thia  period  of  the  year  it  may  be  intereating 
both  to  your  agricultural  and  general  readera  to  kuow  the 
average  pricea  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oat«  in  England  and 
Wales  for  the  52  weekJs  ending  on  the  27th  of  March, 
1858, 1  beg  to  annex  the  weekly  averages  from  the  London 
Ouzelte,  and  to  state  the  result,  which  ia  as  folio wa  :— 
Wheat,  53a.  lOd.  per  imoerial  ^r. ;  barley,  39a.  1  Id.  per  im- 
perial qr. ;  oata,  24a.  lOfd.  per  imperial  qr. 

In  the  annexed  rctnm  it  will  be  observed  that  the  hiffh- 
eat  price  of  wheat  was  on  the  17th  of  July,  ld57~via.,<)3s. 
lOd.  per  imperial  qr. ;  and  the  lowest  on  the  2Gth  of  Feb- 
marv,  1 850 — vix.,  44a.  6d.  per  imperial  qr. 

The  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  wheat  aince  the  paasing 
of  the  Corn  Dill  on  the  26th  of  June  1846,  may  be  aeen  in 
the  following  abatract :  — 

inth.  year  ending    *p-|S!^  "^f^jf  fe'.!  '^: 


Bilicbaelmas  ....1847 

, 1848 

....1849 

, 1850 

....1851 
....1852 
....1853 

, 1854 

....1855 

1856 

...1857 


39  10 
45    7 

72  10 
71  10 

73  1 
69    2 


102  5 
56  10 
52  3 
44 
43 
44 
.^9 
83 
78 
83 


49  6 
46  10 
41  9 
36  11 

36  7 
35    6 

37  10 


52 
156 
64 
53 


52  11 

10 

0 

10 

6 

7 

2 

6 

11 

9 

3 

21 

7 

31 

1 

21 

7 

18 

9 

13 

4 

I  remain,  air,  your  obedient  servant, 

Charlkn  M.  Wiluch, 
Actuary,  University  Life  Aaanrance  Society. 
25,  9uffolk-itreety  Poll-mall,  «9.  IK,  April  i. 


Wkbkly  Ave&agi  Prices  of  Wheat,  Barley,  and 
Oats  in  England  and  Wales  for  0:i  Weeks,  kxi>- 

iNti  March  27,  1858. 

(Prom  the  London  Gtuelte.) 

Wheat.  Rarley.  Oata. 

8.       d.  a.        d.  a.  d. 

April   10,  1857..  54    8.124  47    3.490  23  6.297 

„     17,  „  ..  53  11.034  45    9.378  24  4.209 

„     24,  „  ..  53    0.271  44    7.130  23  5.978 

May      1,  „  ...  53    2.494  43    7.751  22  9.074 

„       8,  „  ..  54    3.661  43    4.355  23  3.800 

„      16,  „  ..  55  10.934  43    5.895  23  3.455 

„      22,  „  ..  57    5.367  43    6.934  24  9.349 

„      29.  „  ..  57    9.340  42    8.857  24  11097 

June      5.  „  ..  57    8.242  41  10Ji77  25  3.800 

„      12,  „  ..  58    9,332  41     8  344  26  2  977 

„      19,  „  ..  60    0.794  38    9.678  26  5.348 

„      23,  „  ..  60    1.469  38  11525  26  7.971 

July      8,  „  ..  61    6.004  37    7.360  27  9.148 

„      10,  „  ..  63    5.140  39    0  967  27  3.979 

„      17,  „  ..  63  10425  37    8.150  27  2.259 

„      24,  „  ..  63    8,028  37    9  505  27  9.493 

H      81,  „  ..  62    7.118  38    8.447  27  8699 

Aug.     7.  „  ..  59    8,318  38    5.031  28  7.780 

„      14.  „  ..  58  10.281  39     1.641  28  2  760 

„      21,  „  ..  59    2.255  40    0.043  27  8  831 

„      28.  „..  59  10023  39  10.737  27  11.516 

Sept.     4,  „  ..  60    4.881  42    8J239  27  &49I 

„      11,  „  ,.  58    4.365  42    7.444  26  7.679 

„      18,  „  ..  65    8.870  42    5.774  26  1.713 

„     25,  „  ..  56    9.270  42    8  873  26  5.202 

Oct.       2,  „  ..  57    6  529  42  11.368  25  6.394 

„       .9,  „  ..  56    3726  43    4.817  27  0.229 

„      16,  „  ..  55    8.979  43    0.657  25  6.884 

„      23.  „  ..  55  10.801  43    0.872  25  6.319 

„      30.  „  ..  55    6.971  43    5.991  25  a096 

Nov.     6,  ^  ..  53  11,645  43    1.090  25  0J65 

„      13.  ....  52    6  314  42    3.176  26  4.148 

„      20,  „  ..  51    8.876  41     3.487  25  3.447 

„      27,  ,.  ..  51     3.527  39  10.066  24  1.550 

Dec     4,  „  ..  49    8.154  37    7.179  23  10.064 

„      11,  „  ..  48    3.913  85    9.824  23  0.352 

„       18  „  ..  49    5.408  36    5.330  23  3.704 

„      25,  ^  ..  49    3.694  37    0.894  22  a789 

Jan.      1,1858..  47    5758  35  11.915  23  2717 

„       8,  „  ..  47    7.882  36    7Mb  22  3.424 

„      15,  „..  47  10.765  36    3.985  22  a057 

.,22.  ,,,,48    8.451  37    0.637  22  1596 

w      29,  „  ..  48    9.845  37    6.838  22  4.480 

Feb.      5,  „  ..  47    6.940  87     1.166  23  1926 

„      12,  „  ..  46    9.337  36    8.262  23  0.718 

„      19,  ,.  ..  45    8.896  36    3.917  22  8.089 

„      26,  ,.  ,.  44    6.449  35    9.159  22  10.484 

March  5,  „  ..  45    0.375  35  11227  22  4  719 

,.      12,  „  ..  45    6.149  36    7.289  23  4^271 

„      19.  „  ..  45    3.390  36    6.920  23  3..<W8 

,.      26,  „  ..  45    6.654  36    9.511  23  4.510 

April     2,  „  ..  45    2.398  37    3507  23  4.724 

52)    2.799  11.861    2,075    9.484  1,295  4.579 

63  10.150  39  11.028  24  10.93 


SUMMER  AND  WINTER  TREATMENT  OF 
CALVES. 
In  your  excellent  publieation  of  date  the  13th  inatant,  **  A 
Subacribct"  complaina  that  he  haa  been  loaing  hia  calvea  in  a 
ten  acre  field  of  dry  grasa,  with  ahelter  aheda,  "cloae  to  tke 
north*eaat aide  of  the  cottage-houaea,  aiitcea  in  number." 
Your  correapoodeat  atatea  that,  inatead  of  groviag  Uke 
"  muahrooma,"  aa  he  expected,  the  calvea  in  a  few  weeka  eona* 
menced  eoughing,  and  went  daily  back,  and  that  tb^  appeared 
to  die  of  a  dcdioe.  You  auggeat  to  the  "Subecriber"  ttel 
the  north-eaat  ezpoaure  waa  the  eaiiae  of  the  iUneea.  aggra^ 
vated  by  the  amoke  of  the  16  honaea. 
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Having  had  for  twenty  ycara  oontideralrie  apttioMe  in  the 
veariag  of  croaa-bied  calvei,  and  haTiog  lately  obterred  that 
■everal  of  yonr  oorrtfpondenti  have  pat  aimilar  qQflitiona  on 
this  aubjeet,  I  Tentura  to  addreta  a  few  remarks  to  yon. 

The  diaeaie  whkh  your  correapondent  dcacribea  ia  eridently 
bfonchitii.  It  ie  a  moat  aerions  on^  very  eonmon  among 
ealvaa  before  winter,  moat  deatmotive  to  tbeir  eondition,  and 
in  most  caiea  fatal  A  good  many  years  ago  I  lost  the  half 
of  my  lot  (40)  from  thia  diieaao,  and  b  oonseqnenoe  my  atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  the  natnrt  of  the  eomplaint,  and  the  meana 
of  preventing  it.  I  called  in  the  aid  of  a  veterinary  anrgeon 
(bred  under  Professor  Dick),  bat  he  seemed  to  be  able  to 
throw  little  light  npon  the  subject.  We,  however,  tried  all 
the  ordinary  curea  that  are  recommended  in  books,  and  put 
eetoos  into  the  necks  of  all  the  calvea.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  noith-east  expoeure  would  ia^nn  your  correspeudent's 
calvea  much  if  they  wen  kept  warm  and  dry  through  the  nighty 
SJid  at  all  timea  protected  from  bad  weather ;  nor  do  I  think 
that  the  smoke  of  sixteen  cottages  in  a  ten-acre  field  would 
have  any  eifeet.  In  my  own  case  I  became  convinced  that  ex- 
posing cahres  to  wet  and  storm  in  the  months  of  September 
and  October  was  the  canae  of  much  bad  health,  and  I  have 
asldom  found  any  coughing  among  those  that  were  houssd 
carefully  at  night  at  thia  period  of  the  year,  and  not  packed 
too  doedy,  or  aUowed  to  lie  on  wet  litter. 

A  man  may  pat  up  shelter-sheds,  but  unless  he  takes  care 
that  the  stock  sre  $hut  tn,  he  hss  no  certainty  that  they  remain 
in  through  the  night  and  during  rain.  It  it  often  a  very  diiB- 
cult  afbdr  to  get  young  atock  into  aheds  early  in  the  aeaton ; 
extra  feeding  will  acarcely  tempt  them  in ;  bat  even  after  they 
are  used  to  it,  they  will  frequently  go  into  the  shed  and  dance 
out  again  after  having  consumed  their  fM  of  tumipa  or  cake.  I 
have  very  often,  after  Ubooring,  with  the  aid  of  several  people, 
to  get  young  stock  into  an  open  house  at  the  darkening,  visited 
them  sgain  at  night,  and  found  them  lying  down  under  the 
ndn  in  the  moot  eipoeed  part  of  the  field.  Thia  is  easily 
accounted  for.  After  eating  their  food  they  probably  lie  down 
for  a  while,  and  then  wander  out ;  a  storm  eomea  on,  and 
rather  than  face  it  they  fly  from  it,  and  at  length  find  them- 
selves at  the  end  of  the  field  farthest  from  the  shed,  where 
they  probably  remain  till  morning.  I  have  known  horses 
wintered  in  a  field  with  an  open  hou«e  in  it,  that  almoat  no 
power  could  get  into  the  house,  slthough  some  of  them  were 
old  brood  mares  that  had  been  stabled  all  their  Hves.  I  re- 
member heariog  of  a  gentleman  of  my  awpiaintanes  being 
complimented  upon  his  shelter-sheds  for  young  horses,  whose 
reply  was,  "  Yes,  they  are  very  well,  but  the  devila  won*t  go 
into  them,"  and  this  has  been  exactly  my  own  experience. 
Of  course^  after  a  long  winter,  storm  and  cold  and  hunger  will 
force  stock  into  such  places;  but  early  in  the  season,  when 
the  grass  is  green,  young  beasts  will  not  go  into  open  houses, 
and  this  is  jast  the  time  when  young  calvea  lose  their  eondi- 
tion.  Shelter-sheds  to  be  of  any  use  to  young  stock  at  this 
sea«on  require  to  be  subdivided  and  protected  by  a  wall  or 
other  fence  at  least  half  their  length  in  front,  with  a  hurdle 
upon  the  other  half,  to  be  shut  at  night  or  in  bad  weather. 
Yonog  stock  should  never  he  put  so  el6eely  together  aa  to 
make  their  beda  very  damp  from  urine  or  the  place  too  warm 
for  their  breath. 

It  is  a  difficalt  thing  to  eairy  calves  well  through  the  first 
half  of  the  winter.  From  not  being  housed  in  time  they  art 
generally  allowed  to  fidl  off  a  good  deal  between  August  and 
November,  and  they  seldom  reoorer  folly  till  spring.  Tbe 
best  way  in  my  opinion  to  make  good  ealves  (next  to  leitinf 
thorn  follow  their  mothers)  is  not  to  put  them  out  at  all  the 
first  iumaer»  excepting  for  exereise,  but  to  eonfloo  them  to 


tbe  houses  and  courts,  where  there  ia  generally  plenty  of  room 
when  everything  else  is  at  grass.  If  they  get  plenty  of  cut 
grass  beeides  their  milk  (end  cake  or  meal  if  you  please)  thqr 
will  thrive  more  rspidly  than  they  would  do  in  the  field  ex- 
posed to  sun  throngh  the  dsy  and  rain  at  night,  and  will  loee 
nothing  at  the  fall  of  the  year. 

Calvea  reared  in  this  way  never  have  oonghs.  Calves  that 
are  off  their  milk  entirely  before  going  out  in  June,  if  pro- 
tected from  the  sun  throngh  the  day  (and  in  sunny  weather 
th^  will  go  into  shelter- sheds  lait  enough),  often  do  very  well 
ot  grass,  and  thrive  rapidly ;  but  as  for  as  my  experience  goee, 
those  wbkih  are  drbking  milk  make  bad  grasers,  and  would 
be  ht  better  with  cut  grass  in  the  conrt«.  Calves  are  fre- 
quently allowed  to  loee  much  of  their  condition  whilst  learning 
to  eat  tumipa ;  and  condition,  once  loat  with  them,  ia  not  easily 
rsgained.  The  common  way  is  to  throw  the  tumipe  on  the 
ground  with  the  shawa  oo,  and  many  weeka  frequently  pass 
before  the  weakest  of  the  calvea  break  them  suflkiently ;  and 
all  this  time  they  sre  kept  in  a  small  space  of  ground,  or  shut 
into  an  open  shed,  and  are  supposed  to  be  dobg  well  because 
they  are  gettbg  tumipe,  when  in  reality  they  are  half-starved 
If  tumipe  are  cut  with  a  sheep-cutting  machine,  or,  what  ia 
better,  pulped,  and  given  in  troughs,  stoA  will  eat  them  gree- 
dily in  two  or  three  daya.  Hie  ten-acre  field  of  your  correa- 
pondent would  be  very  uaefnl  as  an  exercise  ground,  either  in 
summer  or  winter.  It  is  not  good  tot  the  cslves'  foot  or  jotnte 
to  be  confined  alwaya  to  aoft  litter,  perhaps  wet  with  urine ; 
but  I  would  not  recommend  them  to  be  out  in  winter  looger 
than  three  to  four  hours  a-day,  and  this  dependent  on  the 
state  of  the  weather,  and  in  summer  the  time  of  the  day  ahould 
be  regulated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  One  very  important 
thbg  to  be  attended  to  la  to  keep  the  aheds  that  the  calvea 
are  confined  in  oool  and  dry,  and  of  an  even  temperature.  I 
believe  that  almost  aa  mueh  harm  ia  done  to  young  stock  by 
allowing  them  tobeoome  too  warm,  aa  would  be  done  by  turn- 
ing them  out  altogether. 

These  remarks  are  intended  to  apply  to  calvea  croased  from 
the  Shorthomed  beU.  (Hlloway  and  Highland  calves,  being 
more  hardy,  can  stand  more  espoeure,  and  now-a^foys  the 
beet  of  both  these  breeds  are  allowed  to  follow  their  mothers^ 
with  whom  they  remain  late  in  the  seaion,  and  thua  become 
▼ery  strong  and  hardy.  Aobxcola. 


ROOK  FLIGHTS.— I  have  frequently  been  very  much 
amused  by  the  conduct  of  a  colony  of  rooks  in  the  fine  elma 
of  our  meadow,  a  few  years  ago;  for  I  am  sorry  to  aaj 
that  decay  has  begun  among  the  trees,  and,  troe  to  their 
instincts,  the  rooks  have  now  nearly  deserted  their  old  haunt. 
When  the  rookery  mustered  about  fifty  pair  of  birds,  the 
music  was  in  full  chorus,  and,  generally,  one  or  two  birds 
whether  from  catdiing  a  cold  or  not,  I  cannot  tell,  but  theif 
voices  would  break  into  fslsetto,  contrasting  rery  prettily 
with  the  genemi  harmony  of  thirds,  fifths,  and  octuTCS 
blended  together.  A  Tcry  curious  custom  was  followed  by 
theae  birds  in  the  latter  end  of  autumn  and  winter.  The  rook- 
ery was  only  used  as  a  breeding  pUoe,  and  the  roosting  trees 
were  situated  about  two  miles  away,  where  several  colonlea 
would  eongregato  to  puss  the  night.  InthemomiDgthewbolo 
of  the  birds  betook  themselves  to  their  regular  feeding  grounda 
and  a  oonsiderable  muster  pasaed  over  the  Maidstoot 
rookery,  perhaps  two  hundred  of  them.  The  MaiditOM 
birds  would  then  separate  from  the  grand  flight,  and  drop 
down  to  the  old  fSuniliar  spot,  where  they  held  a  vety  aoii 
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mated  discuKioa  apoa  boom  f  uliject  lakaowB  to  me.  In 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  minatee/  all  would  proeeed  to  their 
feeding  gronnde  witb  bosiBese  regnlaritj.  In  the  after- 
noon if  food  had  been  plentiful)  an  eyeobg  Tiat  woidd 
take  paee ;  but  this  was  diflSnentlj  conducted,  for  all  aai 
solemnly  perched,  and  no  cawing,  nor  any  disturbanse,  was 
allowed  This  was  a  Quaker  meeting ;  and  after  a  ihort  time 
•pent  in  a  quiet  orderly  manaery  a  gradual  dispenioa  teok 
|4aoe  in  twoi  and  threes,  and,  before  dark,  they  had  joined 
the  metropolia,  where  would  be  heard  a  graad  buret  4^  caw- 
ing as  erery  detachment  arriYcd.  I  fully  believe  that  qnea- 
tioas  were  asked  and  replies  gifeo ;  but  1  doubt  if  we  shall 
ever  master  the  rook-tongue.  Perhaps  a  Chineee  might 
make  out  some  of  it,  but  then  the  grand  difficulty  would  be 
to  understand  John  Ghisamaa.—Conespeadeiit  of  the 
Famiiif  Friend, 


FOOT  ROT  IN  SHEEP. 

This  diasase  is,  I  bettste,  but  tittle  iidsrstond  by 
gSMrtUy,  exospt  those  who  have  been  brought  up  «■  ioek 
Isims,  aiul  hate  mads  the  aatte  aad  dietasss  of  these  aaimals 
their  special  study,  and  ieet-himeaess  arising  fkom  ofer-dnfiag^ 
or  wstosss  of  pastures^  is  often  mistaken  fsr  it.  The  real  iooi 
ret,  which  is  a  terrible  oompbiat  if  yen  enee  get  it  among  four 
fleck,  is  essily  dctsoted  by  a  pceuliar  sasett  anslag  from  the 
disesaed  feet  thst  does  not  sfttaoh  itself  to  the  eoasason  foei. 
lameness,  although  I  hare  no  deubt  if  neglectod,  that  eomplaiaC 
will  ulf  inmtely  assolve  itasif  in  the  foot  rot.  The  stench  arisiag 
Immthepeits  affected  is  so  unlike  sny  other  that  if  you  ones 
estoll  it  you  will  nefer  alter  mistske  it,  but  esa^ne  bmm  be 
deseribed  than  a  Yankee  hunter  oan  deeaihe  the  stink  of  a 
skunk.  Foet4aiienese  fireqnsntiy  eaasea  disebarge,  but  no^ 
flfthatfostid  nature  that  chamsterises  the  leal  dfisesse,  and 
may  generally  be  cured  by  simple  remedim ;  but  if  yen  dttaot 
in  the  discharge  an  indesttibable  fatid  smsH,  depend  nn  it  you 
hare  got  the  fsot  rot  anMng  jour  shnep,  and  m  that  east  put 
them  on  your  drjest  psstuMs,  or  if  possible  under  asier,  and 
inedandfatasfsstasyouean;  hut  by  no  means  aHew  found 
sheep  tocome  upon  the  land  tainted  by  the.diesased  swesfcr  sense 
time,  or  the  complaint  will  arise  again  amang  jnnr  tmk  flock, 
and  especially  upon  wet  soils,  which  seam  to  lalsin  the  pewsr 
of  inoculation  much  longer  than  dry  ones.  It  is  a  difficult 
thing  to  get  rid  of  a  diseased  flock,  eioept  by  fsttiog ;  and  it 
is  a  very  dsngerous  experiment  to  sell  them  to  a  feeder  if  you 
hafe  the  slightest  symptoms  of  it  among  them ;  bnl  if  they 
warn  thoroughly  disessed  itisequsBy  difficult  to  fhtthsmw^stt; 
and  then,  after  having  found  that  sunpla  lemaffiss  da  net 
ohesk  the  disease.  I  shouU  advise  the  adaption  of  theMtewmg 
measures,  which  I  have  knnwn  sneeeiefnl  when  nB  else  tern 
failed.  l«t  your  shepherd  eiamine  the  eheepeingly,  and,  after 
deansing  the  diseased  foot  thoroughly,  drop  en  the  affsetad 
parts  one  or  two  dseps  (net  aser^  of  bitter  of  antsoMMiy.  In 
two  or  tbrse  dsys  again  eiamine  tham,  and  tske  a 
tity  of  bine  vitriol,  and  add  ft  to  a  pint  nf  white 
iag  the  streogth  of  the  dilution  according  to  the  vMsnos  of  tlm 
diaeasil,  and  disss  the  foot  sUghHy  with  thie  mistmn.  Yen 
will  soon  see  that  thn  sheep  inproaes  in  appeaianei^  it 
more  soundly,  sad  the  eye  gete  brighter,  having  a  asei 
appearaooe altogether.  V^  fhn  Tifh  tht  fnWm iag  iisiamnt 


TWte  of  lard  and  aoft  eoap  half  a  penad  of  ensh,  and 
gently  over  a  skck  Are ;  add  S  oe.  of  insin  while  it  is  ceolii^ 
and  when  needy  cool  simnmr  sgain,  addii^  while  shnmnring, 
a  qaarttr  of  a  pint  of  grsen  ett  (  while  it  eaol^  put  in  a  email 
botUe  of  balsam  f com  the  eheawste,  and  atir  the  whde  nntil  i| 


iBthaniiUyiMKed»  This  plan,  allhangh  teiimw,  iMesw 
y«v  sheep,  hut  dn  not  tract  them  agate  er  hsssd  fimilte 
eweei  fat  them  aff  at  enen,  and  get  a  fresh  fleck.  TteMl- 
ment  is  cstremely  useful  to  keep  by  yen  during  thslsnhisg 
sssflon.  wt,  after  straiaiiv,  it  allsys  inflsmmstisn  by  spfhes- 
tian  to  the  parts,  and  in  diffiealt  esses  faeOitalM  thsfMtii« 
away  of  the  lamh.  A  Fauut, 

—Jnise*  JSflSjprsie. 


CALENDAR  OF  AORICULTURS. 

The  planting  of  beet  and  potatoes  must  now  be 
quickly  finished,  if  any  ramain  undone  from  h»t 
month.  Horse  and  haiid*hoe  all  drilled  oropit 
allow  not  a  single  weed  to  be  seen. 

Turn  OTer  the  heaps  of  winter- prepared  dung; 
and  fermentation  will  readily  commence.  Darinfr 
ito  progress,  lay  the  dnng  in  drills.  Reveree  tb 
ridglets.  and  sow  the  seeds  of  Swedish  tonipi 
immediately,  which  will  deriTe  mncb  bensdt  fnai 
the  near  contact  with  the  fsrmentinf  dang.  Ifl 
the  first  place  sow  cpmmon  swedes,  then  Lting^ 
and  Matoon's  Hybrids,  and  follow  with  Aberdeen 
Yellows.  In  dry  weather,  roll  the  drills  imme- 
diately :  in  moist,  showery  weather,  it  may  not  be 
required. 

Plant  eabbagee,  kohUnM,  saroys,  end  winter 
brocoolis  from  the  seed-beds,  on  drills  three  feet 
apart,  and  the  sets  two  feet  asunder  slong  the 
drills.  Apply  very  moist  half-rotted  dung  in  i 
large  quantity  on  strong  clay  loams,  and  dibUe 
the  plaato  into  the  ground  during  the  wettsst  vse* 
ther  in  which  work  can  be  performed,  as  thefdioti 
require  much  moisture.  Fill  up  blanks  with  freih 
plants,  in  order  to  procure  an  eren  crop.  Sow 
early  turnips  for  an  early  crop,  as  Tankards  sad 
whites ;  and  sow  rape,  to  be  consumed  on  thi 
ground,  as  prsparotoryfor  wheat. 

Pfetre  and  bum  rough  lands,  and  spieed  the 
ashes,  in  order  to  cool  their  warm  condition.  Pre- 
pare the  fallows  for  green  crops,  and  also  day 
fallows  for  wheat. 

Stall-fed  cattle  wUl  now  be  disposed  of^-tbsftt 
animals  to  the  butchen :  the  leaattr  wiU  go  to  the 
pastun-fleids,  to  be  fattened  on  graesi  bat  the 
milch  eows  to  pasture  of  permanent  grass,  a^ 
cent  and  convenient,  provided  with  wator  and 
shelter,  and  improved  by  frequent  top-^ressiqgi 
and  the  sowing  of  clovers  and  of  sti^ong  pereoaiil 
grasses.  But  a  rich  natural  quality  will  not  seqive 
any  assistance.  The  oldest  calves  may  go  to  the 
grass  paddoek;  and  If  the  grass  be  scanty,  assiit- 
ance  must  be  given  in  racks,  widi  clovers  and 
vetehes.  A  shelter-shed  and  a  supply  of  freA 
water  are  indispensable. 

The  latest  kmbs  will  now  no^nire  much  ettff 
tion»  and  must  haiviB  the  best  pasture  on  tfaefstffif 
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in  order  to  raise  an  e^ualitf  wkh  the  foremost.  | 
The  equal  condition  of  animals,  as  well  as  the  | 
breeding,    shows    the    proper    management   of 
animals. 

The  ewes  and  lambs  that  are  eating  vetches  and 
rye  must  have  fresh  food  every  two  days.  Begin 
the  soiling  of  horses  and  cattle  in  the  yards.  The 
milch  cows  will  need  assistance  in  green  food.  If 
the  pasture  be  scanty.  Feed  the  store  pigs  with 
clovers  and  vetches  ;  and  afford  ample  littering  to 
all  animals.  As  the  early  soiling  green  crops  are 
consumed,  plough  the  land  for  turnips. 

Put  mares  to  the  stallion,  and  get  colts ;  though 
this  operation  may  be  more  safely  perfbrmad  the 
previous  autumn. 


Fiaish  the  aowiog  of  graas-aaeds  on  the  barley* 
^ths.  Sow  by  machine,  and  cover  with  light 
harrowing  and  a  heavy  rolling. 

Dig  hop-plantations,  and  tie  the  bine  to  the 
poles.    Shut  up  watered  meadows  for  hay. 

Wash  sheep  by  hand  in  a  clear  running  stream; 
and,  for  preventing  the  maggot-fly,  sprinkb  tha 
animals  from  head  to  tail»  from  a  dredging-box, 
with  a  mixture  of  hellebore-root  powd^  and  of 
black  brimstone— ilb.  to  l^lb. 

Weed  young  quicks.  Set  thorns  in  hadgva,  baft 
not  to  expose  the  roots  quite  bare  to  the  sun's 
rays  in  dry  situations.  Rather  leave  the  weeds  to 
moisten  the  roots,  provided  the  upward  growth  h% 
not  chadoidt 


AGRICULTURAL     INTELLIGENCE,     FAIRS,    &c. 


BLAIRGOWRIE  FORTNIGHTLY  MARKET  was 
well  attended,  but  boiineBS  was/doll.  There  were  124  cattle 
on  the  ground,  the  best  of  which  sold  at  from  6t.  9d.  to  8s. 
per  stone.  Milch  cows  were  on  demand,  and  sold  readily 
at  from  £6  108.to  £12  10s. 

CHESTER  FAIR  ^Tht  s«f  ply  of  milluBf  eows  and  jomr^ 
stock  was  Urge,  bnt  not  a  fat  beast  was  to  be  seen.    Tba 

S rices  for  sheep  aad  barrens  were  a  shade  higher.  In  the 
orae  fair  thete  were  some  good  alkiimals,  but  the  business  was 
notbffsk. 

CORWEN  FAIR  was  Tenr  well  attended  by  boytts.  A 
great  number  of  estUe  was  ^ibited,  and  there  was  a  better 
demand  for  barrens  iban  for  any  others,  their  prices  faryiog 
from  £9  to  £11.  Few  horses  were  shown,  and  those  not  being 
of  the  best  qualities,  but  a  small  busbess  transscted.  Store 
pin  weie  lower  than  usual ;  sieklings  fh>m  eight  to  ten  weeks 
old,  from  7s.  to  10s. 

DEVIZES  FAIR  wu  rery  largely  supplied,  sheep  only 
being  an  average  number,  about  6,000  having  been  penned. 
The  sheep,  which  were  mostly  tegs,  sold  at  from  30s.  to  86s. 
each ;  and  couples  at  from  42s.  to  48s. ;  the  trade  being  rather 
better  than  at  late  fairs.  There  mere  a  few  fat  sheep,  shorn, 
•eld  at  M.  te  7d.  per  lb.  Tbe  sunply  of  beifete  and  c^ves 
was  ¥ery  large ;  trade  was  dull,  and  priees  Ms.  to  80s.  a-head 
lower,  from  £16  to  £20  being  about  tbe  nwgr.  Beef  sold  at 
Inm  10s.  to  lis,  a  seeie,  HeiMs  wire  numefoos,  mid  of  all 
^jusBQea,  cseept  toe  nest. 

DULOE  FAIR.— There  wis  a  good  supply  of  well-fed 
cattle,  which  found  a  ready  sale  at  £8  per  cwt.  for  beef,  and 
7id.  per  lb.  for  mutton.  The  fair  being  remarkably  brisk 
there  was  a  gBoi  MMHnt  •f  buinesa  dttM. 

£A«TORIN8TBAD  FAIR.^-BimiMM  wM  biWk  In  Rallied 
stock.  YearlingB  and  twe-jearlinfa  wtm  m  demand,  and 
there  was  an  impiovenMat  in  prices.  Fst  stock  was  not  so, 
and  rather  husg  in  hand ;  sheep  were  sought  after,  particu- 
larly good  Downs,  but  the  samples  of  sheep  at  the  fair  were 
not  of  that  character.  There  was  a  short  supply  of  good  cart 
eolts.  Kgs  were  not  so  numerous  as  usual,  and  pmes  were 
rather  lower.  On  the  whole  there  was  a  good  share  of  busi- 
nets  transacted,  and  trade  was  brisk. 

FENNY  STRATFORD  FAIR  was  tbe  largest  we  hufa 
aeen  lor  asany  years.  A  great  number  of  cattle,  abeep,  ««d 
pigs  were  on  ssle,  most  «f  wbieb  ^ia«ged  hands. 

0L0UCE8TER  MOMTflLY  HARKRT  was  watt sopplied 
with  every  description  of  stock.  The  beef  trade  nled  heavy, 
smd  the  number  oif  sheap  penned  sras  fully  canal  te  the  de- 
mand. Bee^  6d.  to  6|4 ;  mutton,  in  the  wool,  Arom  7d.  to 
7id. ;  shorn  sheep,  6d.  to  e^d.  per  lb. 

LINCOLN  PAIR,aalhra8bnauietsi800Beeiiied,sbow8 
a  decided  Ming  off.    Up  to  Wednesdsy  night  Isas  money 


had  changed  hands  than  had  been  known  for  many  years. 
The  attendance  of  horse  dealers  this  year  has  been  Terr 
large,  including  all  the  principal  Engnsh  and  coatinentM 
buj^ers.  France  was  lai;gely  represented— &r  more  so  than 
during  the  Crimean  war,  and  this  may  be  taken  as  an  indi- 
cation  of  the  high  estimation  in  whieh  Eu^Iish  faonsa  are 
held  among  the  French  breeders.  The  buauMss  on  Monday 
was  confiaeid  to  first-dass  animals^  which,  howesMV  were  hf 
DO  means  readily  to  be  met  with.  Second  aud  third-eala 
baokneya.and  carriage  horses  were  a  drug,  dealers  mliiaing 
to  comply  with  any taing  like  the  demands  of  seUeia  Tba 
business  was  throughout  the  day  extremely  slew.  Om. 
Tuesday,  owners  of  tecond-rate  horses  still  refused  to  accept 
the  pricissoflfered  by  buyers,  and  the  business  effoeted  was 
limited.  i)ti  Wednesday  thnv  was  a  verr  large  shew  of 
horses,  tbe  untold  ones  and  the  new  arrivals,  whidi  oon- 
sisted  chiefly  of  cart  and  fiinn  horsey  making  the  supply 
far  more  than  equal  to  the  demand.  As  the  day  progresMu^ 
a  little  more  life  in  the  trade  was  manifstted,  and  several 
good  hack  horses  changed  hands  at  prices  langinf  from  £30 
to  £50.  All  but  the  vary  best  hung  heavily,  ana  prices  for 
all  descriptions  must  be  quoted  full^  20  per  cent  belew  tha 
prices  of  last  year.  The  sheep  fair  on  Thursday  was  a 
very  laige  one  :^  at  least  60,000  were  penned.  The  average 
quality  wss  decidedly  good,  far  better  than  could  have  been 
exnected,  considering  the  long  drv  seaion  and  the  scarcity 
of  Keeping.  In  the  early  part  of  tne  fair,  prices  rangiiijg  from 
£2  to  £2l6s.  perhead  were  demanded,  the  high  nrices  of 
last  year  eridently  being  very  prominent  in  Uie  recdlection  of 
sellers;  but  prime  wether  ho|;s  of  the  same  desoriptiet 
which  last  year  commanded  pnces  as  high  as  708.  per  head, 
oonld  net  be  sold  at  a  rednetlen  of  86  per  oent  The  busi- 
neaa  done,  howtrar,  waa  very  Hanted,  and  naaiijr  half  tba 
pans  remained  anadd  at  a  late  hour.  The  oumnt  pncsa 
for  good  naefta  hogs  were  460.  to  45t.  Mr.  Howard,  of 
DunhohM,  aold  a  pen  of  splendid  hogs  for  66s.  a  head. 
There  was  a  good  show  of  firt  sheep,  which  aold  at  a  sligbt 
decline  on  the  prices  of  hMt  market  day,  the  extremely  lot 
weather  causing  the  butchers  to  purchase  with  eautian.  A 
few  lamb-hogs  were  in  the  msrket,  but  the  high  prices 
asked  were  not  paid.  As  a  whole,  the  fair  must  be  pro- 
nounced the  dullest  known  for  manv  years  pset. 

8HIP8TON<ON.8TOtTR  FAIR  wss  well  suimortad,  but 
trade  was  dull,  owing  to  the  greet  redoetiou  in  Uif  value  si 
-first-rate  horses ;  prices  varied  fhim  £26  to  £60.  There  wis 
also  a  good  supply  of  sheep  and  cowa ;  beef  realised  6d. 
to  6id.t  wittoD,  sboia,  Hd.  to  6d.  Sobm  psMof  shaap, 
sold  by  anttMb  by  Meama.  Ikril  and  Sea.  tbe  pnoerif  af  Hi^ 
SheUon, af  Brailca, vaaliaed «8a. ahead. 

SOMBRTON  FAIR  was  not  so  laiga  u  nswl,  and 
prioes  generally  ruled  dull.  Fat  beef  fbom  As.  6d.  to  16a. 
6d.  per  score ;  fat  sheep,  6d.  to  7d.  par  lb.  ^  cewiand  cdi«t) 
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£\  I  to  £15.  There  was  a  large  quantity  of  {u^  penned, 
and  lower  prices  than  of  late  had  to  be  submitted  to,  to 
effect  sales. 

TENBURY  FAIR  was  well  supplied  with  itock.  There 
was  a  good  attendance  of  butchers  and  deslers,  and  rather 
better  orices  were  realised  than  at  recent  fairs.  Beef  averaged 
fuUj  6d.  per  lb.  Banen  cows  were  dear,  and  cows  and  calres 
made  satisfactory  rs'es.  There  were  not  any  fat  sheep  on  offer, 
but  good  couples  met  with  purchasers. 

TEWRBSBURY  FAIR  was  well  supported,  but  the 
grester  part  of  the  business  was  transacted  through  the 
hands  of  the  auctioneers.  Messrs.  Weaver  and  Moore  sold 
upwards  of  560  beasts,  and  Messrs.  P.  Thomss  and  Son 
also  sold  a  large  supply  of  stock.  Beef  sold  at  from  5d.  to 
6d. ;  mutton  in  the  wool,  from  6^.  to  7d. ;  shorn,  5^. 
to  6|d.  per  lb. 

'TIVERTON  GREAT  MARKET.— The  brilliant  weather 
did  not  sppear  to  operate  as  an  inducement  to  grasiers  to  send 
their  cattle  to  market  The  number  of  bnllooks  dnven  was 
hardly  equsl  to  an  avetage.  Owing  to  the  small  supply  and 
the  extensive  demand,  beasts  of  good  auality  went  off  freely. 
The  prices  obtained  were,  however,  rather  bdow  thoee  whidi 
were  reslised  some  time  since.  Fat  bullocks  were  not  plen- 
tiful, and  sold  resdily  at  from  9f .  6d.  to  lOi.  6d.  per  score. 
There  was  a  tolerable  show  of  cows  and  calves,  which  fetohed 
from  £12  to  £17  a-piece.  Barreners  were  worth  7s.  per  seore. 
The  few  working  steers  exhibited  were  quoted  at  £80  per 
pair.  There  were  not  a  great  many  sheep  penned.  They  were 
diiposed  of  at  remunerative  rates.  Fat  wethers  7d.,  fat  ewes 
6d.  to  6|d.  per  lb. ;  store  hogs  35s.  eadi ;  bntdiera'  odves  5d. 
to  6d.  per  lb.;  rearing  calves  £1  5s.  to  £2  eadi. 

TOWYN  FAIR  —The  attendanee  wu  far  more  nnmerons 
than  waa  anticipated,  a«  in  consequence  of  the  delightful  wea- 
ther the  farmers  were  bnaily  engaged  aowing.  The  anpply  of 
stock  was  not  large.  Twc-year-old  steers  realised  from  £7  to 
£8 ;  eows,  in-calf,  from  £12  to  £14.  The  supply  of  horses 
was  very  meagre ;  some  entire  animala  irere  exhimted,  and  ap- 
peared very  strong  and  useM. 

WINSLOW  FAIR.— A  good  supply  of  beuts,  sheep,  and 
swbe,  and  a  numerous  attendance  of  grssiers  and  dealers. 
Tbe  oow  stock  wss  remarkably  good,  especially  the  heifers, 
some  ot  which  made  from  £18  to  £20  each,  but  tbe  trade  was 
generally  speaking  dull ;  pigs  a  slow  sale,  at  moderate  prices ; 
a  poor  supply  of  horses. 

WALES  CATTLE  FAIRS  have  been  held  at  Carmarthen 
on  the  16th,  at  Langathen  on  the  16th,  and  at  Landovery  on 
the  17th  of  this  month.  Tliere  wu  a  fair  number  of  store 
catde  for  sale  at  each  of  those  places.  There  was  a  full 
attendsnoe  of  dealers,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  atock  were 
sold  at  about  ten  per  cent,  lower  than  at  the  same  fidrs  this  time 
last  year.  Cows  with  calves  were  rather  scarce  and  eommanded 
high  prices.  Fst  cows  were  in  fair  supply  and  demand  at  folly 
late  rates.  Horses  and  colts  were  rather  icaroe  and  in  fair 
demand,  but  at  low  prices.  Pigs  eonttnned  in  good  demand 
at  no  improvement  in  their  value. 

WORCESTER  FAIR.— There  was  a  large  supply  of 
beef,  and  many  fat  oxen  were  sold  by  auction.  Beef  made 
about  Gd.  per  lb.  Sheep  were  also  plentiful.  Fat  mutton, 
out  of  the  wool,  brought  about  6id.,  in  the  wool  Z^d.  to  7id., 
and  considerable  business  was  done  in  this  department 
The  show  of  store  cattle  was  limited,  and  the  demand  was 
tolerably  brisk,  at  improving  figures.  Store  sheep  were 
more  plentiful,  and  sold  well. 


CHESTER.— There  was  sn  sbundant  aupplj  of  chee*e  for 
the  time  of  year.  Plenty  of  factora  were  present,  and  pur- 
chased freely  anything  that  waa  good.  Pncea  ranged  from 
45s.  to  62s.  The  quantity  pitched  wss  nearly  180  tonp. 
Several  lots  were  tsken  home,  and  some  remained  unsold. 

GL4 800 W.— There  wu  a  large  supply  of  cheece,  and  a 
very  heavy  market.  Bight  carts  wtrt  shown  in  the  buur, 
and  10  tons  puied  the  weigh-houM  scales.  To  make  utes, 
lower  prices  were  taken,  afthott|h  we  contiaue  former  quo- 
tatkma :  Prime  early  made,  40i.  to  62a. ;  inferior  and  late 
'  1, 44s.  to  488.;  new  akirn*  24s.  to  26s. 


HOP  MARKET. 

BOROUGH,  Monday,  April  26.~Our  market  maiotaina 
the  ume  steady  character  u  of  late,  most  descriptiona  beisi^ 
in  moderate  reqneat,  at  the  following  quotations. 

Mid  snd  East  Kents. ...     70s.  to  90i.,  choice  1 1 2a. 

Weald  of  Kent 54s.  to  60s.,     "       66fl. 

Sussex 60s.to54s^     "       60*. 

Yeariinga,&c. 2]s.to85s.,     -       60a. 

POTATO  MARKETS. 

SOUTHWARK,  WATERSIDE,  Mowday,  April  26.— 
Since  our  la»t  report  the  arrivals  have  not  been  heavy,  either 
coastwise  or  from  foreign  ports,  hot  the  trade  hu  been  in  no 
languid  a  stste  thst  there  hu  been  no  opportunity  of  effedaBg 
sales ;  so  that  our  quotations  are  almost  nominal,  as  follova — 

Yorkshire  Regents 140s.  to  180s.  per  tM. 

Lincolnshire  do 140s.  to  160s.     „ 

Dnnbardo. 140i.tol83s.     „ 

Do.        reds 80«.to   — s.     ,• 

Perth,  Fife,  and  Forfar  RegenU  120s.  to  140s.     „ 
Ditto  ditto         reds  ....     70s. to   80s.     „ 

French  whites 40s.  to   80s.     „ 

Belgian  do. ...... .••... 60s.  to   60s.     „ 

Dittoreds 80s.to  90a     » 

BOROUGH  AND  SPXTALFIKLDS. 
LONDON,  Monday,  April  26.— Tbe  auppUes  of  booDC- 
grown  Potatoea  are  on  the  increase.  Since  Monday  laet  tho 
imports  from  abroad  have  amounted  to  800  tone  from  Antwctp^ 
210  tons  from  Rouen,  110  tons  from  Bruges,  126  tone  ffou 
Louvsin,  885  tons  from  Dunkirk,  110  tons  from  Ghent,  and 
80  tons  from  Groneogen.  The  trade  generally  is  heavy,  as 
follows: 

YorkBecents 140s. to  180s. pat  toiu 

Kent  and  Essex  do. 80s.  to  160s.      ,. 

Scotch  120s.tol60v.     ,• 

Do.  Cups ••       90s.  to  100s.      „ 

Bfiddlings 50s.  to   90s.      „ 

Lincolos    120s.tol40s.      „ 

Foreign.. 60a.tol00B.      « 

COUNTRY  POTATO  MARKETa— York,  April  17.^- 
PoUtoes  sell  at  13d.  to  I4d.  per  peck,  and  4s.  per  basheL 
Lkkds,  April  20. —  A  fair  show  of  potatoes,  which  sold 
resdily  st  IS^d.  per  21  lbs.  aholesale,  and  164d.  retail.  Mal- 
TON,  April  17.— PoUtoes,  Is.  per  peck.  Richmohd.  April 
17.— PoUtoes.  4s.  8d.  per  bushel  MaNCHiarKB,  April  22. 
—PoUtoes,  13s.  to  21s.  6d.  per  252  lbs. 

PERTH  POTATO  TRADE.— The  potato  trade  Ima  been 
doll  this  week,  and  prices  have  a  downward  tcBdcncy  except 
for  seed  eorU.  No  dealer  is  willing  to  ride  a  natan%  m  the 
souihera  markeU  at  the  former  rates,  owing  to  the  benvy  im- 
porUtions  (torn  abroad.  BeUil  priou  havo  not  eiperia—d 
any  alteration.— Perf A  Courier, 


ENGLISH  BUTTER  MARKET. 
LONDON,  Monday,  April  26.- Our  msrkeC  is  firm,  and 
qiioUtioos  for  price  are  about  the  same. 

Dorset,  fine percwt.  116s.  to  118s. 

Ditto,  middling. 100s.  to  106s. 

Fresh prrdos.  lbs.    10s.  to    15s. 

CARMARTHEN,  (Saturday  last)— A  small  qvaatity  of 
new  Butter  has  been  brought  into  this  market,  the  quality  6r 
bdow  the  standard ;  but  after  the  fine  coptoua  rains  which 
have  faltf  n  we  shsll  soon  have  plenty  of  graas.  and  a  good  snp- 
ply  of  firat-clssi  butter.  Fanners  realised  this  dsy  for  new 
Butter  Is.,  snd  for  old  Butter  lOd.  to  10|d.  per  lb.  Cbceae 
a  dragging  trade,  from  20s.  to  82s.  per  cwt. 

BELFAST,  (TlMirsday  last)— Butter :  Shipping  price,  lOOi. 
to  112s.  per  cwt.;  firkins  and  crocks,  lOd.  to  lid.  per  A. 
Bacoo,  62s.  to  66s. ;  Hams,  prime  70i.  to  76a.,tcooBd  qiiiBly 
60s.  to  66s.  per  ewt.  Prime  mess  Poik,  86s.  per  M.  t  Foik« 
48s.  to  49s.  per  I201bs. ;  Beef,  120a.  to  ISOi.  per  tkne; 
Irish  Lard,  in  bladdfri»728.  to  78t*;  kegs  or  firktet,  64e. 
to  66s.  per  cwt* 
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ON    THE    PRACriCE    OF    PARING    AND    BURNING    IN    DAUPHINE  (FRANCE.) 

By  F.  R.  db  la  Trkuonnais. 


Before  I  had  the  pletsnre  of  reading  Dr.  Voelcker^tf  ex- 
cellent paper  npon  the  rahject  of  paring  and  bnmiug,  as 
practised  npon  th?  Cotswolds,  in  Oloncesterthirr,  pnblished 
in  the  last  nnmber  of  the  Royal  Agricaltnral  Society*! 
Jcmmal,  I  bad  intended  to  write  the  following  remarks 
upon  tbe  same  subject,  from  notes  taken  in  September  last 
at  GrenoUf,  whither  my  dnties  as  Vice-president  of  the 
Agricaltnral  Section  of  the  Scientific  Congress  had  called 
roe.  I  sm  glad  other  engagements  and  more  pressing  occu- 
pations have  delayed  my  writing  npon  this  interesting 
topic,  because  the  perusal  of  Dr.  Voelcker's  able  paper 
has  enabled  me  to  elucidate  soreral  points  which  I  could 
not  satisfactorily  ezpUiin ;  and,  in  reciprocity,  I  feel  otrtain 
that  the  result  of  experiments  and  obsenrations  made  at  so 
great  a  distance  from  the  Cotswdds,  and  under  such  diflferent 
circumstances,  and,  morooTer,  quite  independent  of  his  own, 
will  prove  interesting  to  that  able  Professor,  and  to  those 
who,  like  myself,  have  derived  so  much  pleasure  and  in- 
stniction  from  his  valuable  contribution  to  the  Society  *s 
JournaL 

On  my  way  to  Grenoble,  through  the  magnificent  and 
fertile  plain  of  Graisivaudan,  I  hsd  remarked  upon  many 
fields  a  multitude  of  little  mounds,  systematically  arranged, 
and  undergoing  the  process  of  burning;  for  the  careful 
attention  of  the  men  in  attendance,  in  raking  fresh  soil 
over  those  mounds  evincing  symptoms  of  entire  combustion, 
at  once  led  me  to  suppose  that  a  slow  charring,  rather  than 
incineration,  was  aimed  at  Subaequent  inquiries  proved 
that  I  was  right  in  my  conjectures. 

Numerous  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  frequent 
eonversations  with  the  farmers,  showed  me  that  this  prac- 
tice of  burning  was  a  general  system  throughout  the 
country,  and  regarded  by  all  as  a  most  useful  operation— 
equiralent,  in  fact,  to  a  complete  application  of  manure. 

There  is  nothing  for  which  I  entertain  so  great  a  respect 
as  those  practices  based  upon  the  experience  of  time  imme- 
morial, and  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  to 
our  own  time,  although  perhaps  no  ono  was  ever  concerned 
in  ascertaining  the  why  and  wherefore  of  such  practices; 
the  well-established  fact  of  their  efficiency,  borne  out  by  the 
evidence  of  daily  experience,  being  a  sufficient  ground  for 
their  continuance. 

This  practice  was  the  object  of  much  discussion  at  the 
Congress.  It  was  pooh-poohed  by  several.  For  myself,  I  did 
not  view  it  at  first  with  any  high  degree  of  £ivonr,  although 
I  was  ready  to  admit  that  it  must  be  attended  with  some 
beneficial  results,  or  else  its  prevalence  would  not  here  be- 
come so  constant  and  so  general.  I  resolved,  then,  to  in- 
vestigate closely  the  nature  of  the  operation,  to  ascertain 
the  chemical  character  of  tbe  toil,  and  to  determine  as 
accurately  as  possible  the  chemical  reaction  and  other  phe- 
nomena generated  by  the  process  of  combustion. 

Happily  for  my  inquiries,  there  were  in  the  Congress 
several  gentlemen  residents  of  the  country,  who  had  be- 
stowed upon  that  sul^t  a  great  deal  of  attention ;  and, 
with  their  kind  help,  by  which  I  was  saved  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  trouble,  I  have  succeeded  in  satisfactorily  ex- 
plaining the  beneficial  resnlu  of  burning,  in  the  peouUariy- 
gonstituted  soil  of  the  plain  of  Oraisiniudan. 


The  practice  of  paring  and  burning  is  evidently  one  of 
great  antiquity.  In  the  '*  Thdltre  d* Agriculture,'*  written 
more  than  three  hundred  years  ago  by  the  celebrated 
Olivier  de  Serres,  wo  read  s  very  minuto  description  of 
that  operation  as  practised  in  his  time ;  and  the  advantages 
he  enumerates  as  resulting  from  this  mode  of  preparing  the 
land,  especially  for  green  crops,  so  fully  bears  out  the  con- 
clusions arrived  at  by  Dr.  Voelcker  and  the  experience  of 
the  farmers  in  Dauphin^,  that  I  am  induced  to  offer  to  my 
reader  a  condensed  translation  of  Olivier  de  Serres'  de- 
scription, which  no  doubt  will  be  new  to  the  public,  as  the 
bulky  work  from  which  I  take  it  it  rather  rare,  and  very 
little  known. 

It  must  be  b)me  in  mind  that  the  following  passage  was 
written  more  than  three  centuries  ago ;  and  I  wish  I  could 
render  in  adequate  modem  English  the  quaint  and  pic- 
turesque old  French  style  of  the  sntbor : 

**  Since  tilling  the  land  is  nothing  else  but  to  pulverize 
and  scarify  it,  to  render  it  capable  of  receiving,  nourishing, 
and  bringing  the  seeds  to  maturity,  it  follows  that  the  ope- 
ration which  effects  this  result  the  sooner  aod  the  better  is 
the  most  praiseworihy.  It  is  baking  or  burning  the  clod 
or  turf  which  bears  the  honour  of  this  husbandry  abosre  all 
other  kinds  of  tillage,  by  means  of  which  the  land  is  per- 
fectly well  prepired ;  since,  being  freed  from  aU  hsrdness, 
root*,  and  weeds,  it  is  rendered  fine,  like  ashes,  and  after- 
wards fruitful  in  all  kinds  of  crops.  The  land,  being  thus 
renovated,  will  produce  nothing  sp3ntaneously  (having  no 
seeds  left  in  its  bosom),  but  will  gaily  grow  sJl  that  which 
you  will  commit  to  it  Garden-crops,  fruit-trees,  vineyards, 
delight  in  soil  thus  prepared  more  than  in  any  other. 
Mesdow-lands  are  greatly  benefited  by  it,  and  become 
richer  than  anywhere  else.  In  conclusion,  this  husbandry, 
by  its  excellence,  may  be  said  to  be  the  quintessence  of 
agriculture,  and  worthy  of  admiration ;  man  having  found 
by  this  artifice  the  means  of  accomplishing  in  ten  days  that 
which  it  takes  the  sun  seversl  years  to  do,  preparing  the 
land  in  so  short  a  time  and  so  well,  and  this  by  fire,  that  it 
is  rendered  subtle  and  obedient  to  produce  anything.  That 
invention  came  from  the  burning  of  tom-up  woods  and 
plantations,  from  which  the  people  grew  abundance  of  com. 
For  a  long  time  has  this  mode  of  cultivation  been  resorted 
to  upon  cold  mountains,  which  thus  derive  from  fire  what 
they  lack  from  the  sun.** 

Then  follows  a  minute  description  of  the  modut  operandij 
which  differs  very  little  from  that  used  in  Gloucestershire, 
and  still  less  from  what  I  have  observed  in  the  plain  of 
Graisivaudan.  Olivier  do  Serres  recommends  this  operation 
to  be  made  in  May  or  commencement  of  June.  The  turfr 
should  be  first  dried,  then  heaped  up  over  a  small  £iggot, 
the  grass  side  downwards.  This  heap  should  be  about  five 
feet  in  diameter  at  tbe  base,  and  from  four  to  five  feet  in 
height.  They  should  be  arranged  at  regular  intervals  and 
in  straight  lines,  for  the  better  distribution  of  the  ashes 
over  the  land.  The  author  strongly  recommends  to  avoid  a 
rapid  combustion,  saying,  *'  Clods  and  turfs  must  be  constantly 
heaped  up  over  the  mounds  from  which  smoke  issues  in  too 
great  a  volume  ;**  and  so  much  importance  does  he  seem  to 
attach  to  this  point,  that  he  says  tbe   fires  should  be 
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watched  night  and  dmj.  He  farther  remarki  that  in 
other  Goontries,  where  thii  practice  was  preralent,  and 
especiallj  in  Piedmont,  dods  of  day  are  mixed  with  the 
turf.  He  argnes  at  some  length  the  policy  of  haTing  one 
or  two  huge  heaps,  or  ebe  a  nomerooi  leriei  of  onall  ones  ; 
and  although  the  large  heaps  offer  some  advantages,  the 
chief  oi  which  is  the  economy  of  fuel,  he  prefers  the  smaller 
ones»  as  being  more  handy  for  spreading,  and  also  because  a 
greater  area  of  sorCsoe  is  burnt  by  the  multiplicity  of  the 
heaps  OTor  the  hud,  and  especially,  he  adds,  because  the 
earUi  is  not  baked  so  hard  as  would  be  the  case  with  a  large 
heap,  where  the  earth  in  immediate  contact  with  the  fire 
would  be  oTerbumt,  and  produce  no  good  effiDct^  After 
considering  all  these  points,  the  author  goes  on : 

**  As  soon  as  the  fire  is  extinguished,  the  earth  will  cool 
of  its  own  accord  in  a  short  time,  and  it  will  rsmain  in 
heap  until  a  fall  of  rain  is  antidpated,  when  it  should  be 
spread  cTsoly  over  all  the  surfiioe,  except  over  the  spot 
where  the  heaps  stood,  because  there  the  earth  is  suffi- 
dently  burnt  and  prepared ;  this  will  appear  evident  from 
the  wheat,  in  its  time,  being  mora  luxuriant  in  those  places 
than  elsewhere,  as  if  in  thoee  places  alone  the  richest 
manure  had  been  applied. 

^  After  this,  the  fidd  should  be  ploughed,  but  very  lightly, 
at  most  throe  inches  deep,  in  order  to  mix  by  little  and 
little  the  burnt  with  the  raw  soil  of  the  bottom.  The  sub- 
sequent pbughings  should  be  deeper ;  and  if  the  burning 
has  beeu  expedited  in  June,  and  good  showers  have 
occurred,  canaryseed,  turnips,  &c,  dther  mixed  or  separate, 
can  be  sown ;  then  in  the  fbUowicg  October  rye  or  wheat 
can  be  sown,  three  or  four  years  in  succession.*' 

Further,  the  author  says :  ^  Not  only  will  such  earth, 
burnt  and  thus  prepared,  enrich  the  hmd,  but  if  carted  to 
other  fields,  as  is  done  with  stsble-dnng,  it  will  greatly 
amend  them  also.  All  kinds  of  fruit  trees  are  rejoiced  by 
this  earth,  if  some  of  it  is  put  around  their  roots ;  and  it 
will  also  be  highly  beneficial  to  artichokes,  asparagus,  and 
other  precious  garden  plants.** 

Then  meeting  the  objection  of  those  who  think  this 
amendment  of  the  soil  is  not  a  lasting  one,  thinking  all  the 
fertilixing  dements  are  destroysd  by  the  action  of  the  fire, 
be  says:  "As  to  the  fear  of  short  duration,  those  alone 
who  have  not  tried  it  have  this  opinion,  doubting  a  thing 
so  well  authenticated;  for  every  tillage  thus  prepared 
remsins  stroag  and  vigorous  enough  to  serve  as  long  as  can 
be  desired,  provided  the  fidd  be  treated  as  to  rotation  of 
crops  according  to  the  laws  of  good  husbandry,  and  not 
according  to  the  andent  orade,  *Do  not  draw  all  the 
nutriment  firom  thy  fidd«*  All  these  things  wdghed  and 
Gonddered,  our  husbandman  shall  prefur  this  mode  to  any 
other,  if  the  high  price  of  fud  does  not  hinder  him ;  and 
this  is  the  only  excuse  he  can  have.  And,  as  a  conclusion, 
he  win  form  his  opinion  of  this  practice  firom  the  report  of 
those  who  use  it  the  most,  and  who  say  in  thdr  palett  :^ 

*  Those  who  do  not  pare  and  bum. 
When  others  reap,  will  only  glean.'  **  * 

8nch  were  the  ideas  about  paring  and  burning  three  hun- 
dred years  ago,  when  a  time-hallowed  experience  was  the 
only  guide  of  agriculture.  Those  who  have  had  the  good 
fortune  of  reading  Dr.  Vodcker*s  able  paper  upon  this  sub- 
ject will  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  great  analogy  exist- 
ing between  his  statements  and  those  of  Olivier  de  Serres ; 
the  only  diflference,  a  very  striking  one,  showing  the  im- 


mense stride  accomplished  by  sdence  during  this  kog 
interval,  is,  that  Olivier  de  Serres  gives  no  other  reason  for 
recommending  the  practice  than  the  experience  of  ages,  cor- 
roborated by  his  own ;  whiUt  to  this  cogent  one.  Professor 
Voelcker  adds  the  forcible  argumerts  of  scifltttifk  analysis 
and  demonstration. 

I  will  now  submit  to  the  reader  the  result  of  my  investi- 
gation in  Daaphin^  where,  as  I  have  stated,  the  praetk«  of 
paring  and  burning  exists  as  a  regular  and  wdl  sstablisiiad 
mode  of  manuring  the  land  at  a  small  cost 

The  beantifol  plain  of  Graisivandan,  eo  well  known  fiir  its 
picturesque  magnificenoe  and  its  extraordinary  fertiiity,  ftam 
the  basin  of  the  river  Is^  firom  the  taitiecs  of  SavoM,  to 
the  city  of  OrenoUe.  Bdow  Grenoble,  Mowia^  tke 
course  of  the  river,  it  takes  the  name  of  Moirana,  up  t*  &• 
Rhone,  in  which  the  Is^firila.  On  one  side  of  the  ralky 
is  the  diain  of  the  Alps ;  on  tha  other,  the  gvonp  of  Hm 
Chartreose  mountains.  Its  soil  consiats  of  allnvial  deposits 
firom  the  disintegration  of  the  caloareoos  rocks  of  the  neigk- 
bonring  mountains  brought  down  by  the  river  Istee,  svbjoct 
to  frequent  overflowingi,  and  by  the  tefienls  from  bolh 
sides  of  the  mountain  boondaries,  whidi  firom  every  nvine 
pour  into  the  valley,  along  with  their  turgid  wntsci, 
streams  of  calcareous  gmrel,  loosened  firom  the  Itmaatof 
diffii  by  the  action  of  the  atao^here,  and  then  bone 
along  by  the  torrents.  Sueh  sdl  like  that  described  by 
Dr.  Vodcker  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  Cirencester  is  then 
eminently  caloareoos,  the  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime 
being  generally  6om  SO  to  40  per  oent^  and  sensfimis 
amounts  to  50  and  65  per  cent.  To  this  is  not  oosifinad  tke 
remariuUe  analogy  existing  between  these  soils,  both  so 
greatly  benefited  by  the  tame  operatian:  the  piopet tsen  of 
nsolnble  silicates  is  nearly  the  same  in  both ;  and  tins  is 
an  important  fieature,  as  I  vrill  presently  explain. 

The  ssode  ef  pttriiff  and  burning  in  the  QiaisivMidan  Valsj 
U  identieaUy  the  same  as  that  deseribed  by  <»iTisr  4e  f 
the  tnif  is  psrsd,  dried,  and  thM  itaased  into  sull  ksB 
afsgget    The  number  of  these  heaps  would  aBouttt  to  I 
850  per  English  aera.    As  U  is  reeomnMndsd  by  Olivisrde 


*  Qal  non  a^m9,  on  dob  fime, 
Qoaa  toes  awtrss 


llfUM. 


Serres,  the  great  point  of  the  opssation  is  to  pftdnee 
satioB,  andnetindnsration,  of  the  supcnaeuabenl 
aad  earthy  matters.  But  howem  eai#diy  the 
watched,  there  is  dwsjs  a  certain  isgrss  oC  i 
the  esntie  of  the  heap,  of  those  parts  whisk  ass  tn:i 
iaitytotheiie!  the  earthy  matter  bseomss  brieky,  and  ef  a 
reddidi  colour.  This,  in  the  ezperisnoe  of  the  moot  skiUd 
bunen^  is  to  be  avoided. 

M.  Bnile  QMyiMad,a  govsnunsnt  ehisf  enginser,  who  1M 
paid  great  attentkn  to  this  subset,  points  also  to  the  uimlwii 
bg  of  the  earthy  and  vegetable  matter  as  an  eva  by  a  means 
tobeavoided.  This  essiaffit  chsmkt  very  truly  s^ja  lhi»  ths 
turf  and  the  dods  contain  humn%  and  olhsr  mattsn,  whseh, 
daring  the  boBsiag  process,  yisld  some  CBihonataef  ammonia. 
It  is,  then,  very  evident  that,  if  the  tesspsratnn  be  toe  high, 
all  the  humus  disappears,  and  the  carbonate  ef  i 
most  vahisble  IvtiUsiag  dement— is  volatiied 
escapes. 

Besides  the  meehanicd  advaatagea  ef  paring  ■ 
which  everyoae  will  admit,  for  strong  letentife  soils,  and  t 
othofi  so  aUy  desMnstrsted  by  Dr.  Voskksr  as  i 
that  practice  upon  the  poor  day  hmds  of  the  Cetsndds.thsBe  is 
another  upon  whish  M.  Queyssard  kys  a  grsat  stiSSB,  that  is  the 
traasfcrmstien  of  insoluble  sQiestes  into  gdstinoas 
dtieate  immediately  available  to  the  plants.  Thestema  ofn 
herbaceous  plants  contain  firom  10  to  SOperesift.  of  si 
giving  them  that  ligUitywhish 
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tbe  biMt  of  high  windf.  SUicA  is  Toy  abnndiot  in  most 
aoilt,  noee  thay  oonlim  a  Uife  proportioo  of  Miihy  tiliettei. 
But  nliea  in  inch  a  combination  ia  not  aoluble,  and  cannot  be 
aMimilated  by  the  plants;  for  that  purpose  it  mutt  become 
gelathunu.  This  is  effected  by  the  contset  with  carbonic  add 
of  the  air  and  the  humidity  of  the  soil,  but  by  so  slow  a  pro- 
esBs,  that  it  often  happens  the  plant  cannot  And  a  sufllcieDt 
qnantity  for  the  requirements  of  its  growth. 

Barthy  sOieates*  however,  when  acted  upon  at  a  high  tea- 
perttore  by  alkaline  or  earthy  carbonates,  become  soluble  in 
•eids,  and  are  then  atailable  to  the  plant.  Now,  aU  the  soHs 
which  are  found  from  experience  to  benefit  by  paring  and  burn- 
ing contain  silieates  and  carbonate  of  lime;  and  thus  an  ele- 
■snt  ef  Mtrltion  supplying  the  plant  with  what  may  be  eom- 
pared  to  the  bones  ofanfanals,  that  is,  the  siliceous  ooatiog 
•f  their  stems  and  leaves,  which  enable  them  to  stand  erect 
and  rigid,  is  tenderad  imoMdiately  available.  But  a  certain 
temperatnre  is  neoessary  to  pfodnes  gelatinons  sittcs.  M. 
Oueymsrd  saya  that  in  aU  his  analyses  he  found  this  substance 
only  in  the  hiyers  of  dods  and  tuif  which  were  Ui  immediate 
contact  with  the  fire,  that  is,  in  the  very  nodens  of  the  mound ; 
the  outward  layers,  which  were  only  charred,  did  not  contain 
aoy.  This  obicrvation  is  home  out  by  the  fact,  that  on  the 
spot  where  the  fire  stood  the  stems  of  the  wheat  or  hemp  planta, 
whieh  are  generally  cultivatad  after  burning,  are  invariably 
found  to  be  stronger  and  tonghtr  than  anywhere  else. 

Another  cheorist,  M.  Lebietoo,  goes  a  step  fhrther,  and  pre- 
tands  that  combustion  introduces  into  the  soil  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  ammoniacal  salta,  the  formation  of  which  cannot  be 
attributed  to  the  remnant  of  manures  and  organic  matter  left 
in  the  soil. 

I  will  now  examine  how  the  presence  of  these  smmooiaeal 
Mlts,  which  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  do  reaUy  exist  in 
burnt  soil,  and  in  the  distilled  wster  with  which  some  of  ithsd 
been  washed,  can  be  diemically  accounted  for ;  begging  the 
lender  to  eonsider  this  explanation  as  a  mere  surmise,  as  I  am 
•ot  aware  that  actual  experimenta  have  been  made  to  test  ita 
•eeuraey. 

It  is  well  known  that  some  porous  substances  have  the 
remarkable  property  of  producbg  the  combination  of  certain 
bodies  by  the  simple  means  of  the  intimate  contact  produced  by 
the  simultaneous  passsge  of  these  bodies  through  the  pores  of 
that  subttaaee.  It  is  thus  that  alkaline  cyanuxes  are  nowprepared 
without  the  help  of  animal  matter,  aud  by  Jhing  the  nitrogen 
of  t\K  air.  The  process  consista  iu  paating  through  a  poroui 
mihttance  impregnated  with  an  alkaline  solutioti  a  mixture  of 
%team,  air^  and  oxide  of  carbon;  this  last  gat  being  obtained  by 
the  incomplete  combuition  of  charcoal  in  a  furnace  suitably 
heated. 

Now,  in  the  burbing  of  Isod,  the  circom  stances  sre  precisely 
the  same  u  in  the  above  proeees,  vis.,  an  incomplete  combos- 
tioo,  the  gaseous  producta  of  which  are  mixed  with  air  and 
watery  vapour ;  and  the  passage  of  this  mixture  through  a 
porous  mass  contsining  several  energetic  bases,  such  as  lime, 
potash,  msgnesia,  and  cyanures  may  then  be  produced,  which, 
by  being  subsequently  decomposed,  must  give  ammoniacal 
resuKs. 

But  this  is  not  aU ;  besides  the  oxide  of  carbon,  the  gaseous 
mixture  contains  a  great  quantity  of  carbonised  hydrogen, 
since  part  of  the  burning  process  consista  in  the  dietillalion  of 
-wood,  aa  well  aa  an  incomplete  combustion  of  charcoal.  Now, 
carbonised  hydrogen  mixed  with  air,  and  passing  through  the 
porous  mass,  becomes  decomposed ;  ita  hydrogen  forms  am- 
monia by  combming  with  the  nitrogen  of  the  air,  and  ita  car- 
bon forms  carbonic  add  by  combining  with  the  oxygen :  hence 
the  earbooate  of  ammonia  always  found  in  burnt  earth. 


With  whatever  cavils  chemista  may  attadc  this  explana- 
tion, it  is  neverthdeu  beyond  controversy  that  in  the 
burnt  mounds  of  the  ftdds,  in  Dauphin^,  I  have  recognised  the 
pretence  of  ammoniacal  salts,  the  existence  of  which  can  but 
in  a  very  email  degree  be  accounted  for,  from  the  existence  of 
organic  matter  in  the  soil  previous  to  ita  being  burnt :  the  only 
aoorce  from  which  it  can  be  produoed  is  undoubtedly  the 
nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere. 

Norwood,  March  8. 


SUPERIOR  LINCOLNSHIRE  RAMS  TO  BE 
FOUND  IN  LEICESTERSHIRE. 

8iK,»For  many  years  the  ram  breeders  in  Leieeetcrshire 
have  gone  into  the  county  of  Lincoln  to  hire  or  purdiase  rams ; 
and  at  Peterborough  mr  you  msy  not  only  find  many  ram 
breeders  from  the  county  of  Ldonter,  but  from  many  other 
near  and  fhr  distant  eounties,  with  a  view  to  make  a  new 
breed  more  profitable,  by  prododng  more  weight  of  wool  and 
mutton  per  acre ;  as  sctual  merit  is  profit  Men  of  weak  un- 
derstanding are  caught  by  mania,  ornament,  and  fashion,  not 
considering  what  an  animd  makes,  so  much  as  what  it  oosta 
making.  It,  of  course,  is  bad,  to  breed  animtls  without  profit : 
an  ornamental  animal  ia  one  thing,  and  a  profitable  one  is 
another.  We  have  no  business  to  breed  any  inferior  cattle^ 
sheep,  and  horses,  but  the  best  of  ita  kind,  as  the  best  consume 
no  more  food  then  the  worst.  In  trying  to  breed  animals  with 
too  great  a  proportion  of  fat  flesh  in  proportion  to  the  lean, 
not  only  are  the  stamina  and  sise,  but  the  milk  is  deteriorated ; 
which  caused  the  onoe  BakeweU  aliat  long-homed  cattle  to 
degenerate  in  siie,  lean  flesh,  bone,  and  milk;  being  now  nearly 
shadows  to  what  they  were  in  Mr.  Bakewell's  day.  Animals 
msy  be  bred  until  they  nearly  lose  all  their  milk,  whidi  spoils 
them  for  the  country  dairy-men  snd  the  neat  mUk-men  in  the 
metropolis;  and  many  of  the  Bakewdl  of  Lsiosster  sheep 
have  been  hied  until  thev  have  reduced  thdr  tiao,  eonstitotioa, 
milk,  aud  lean  flesh.  Mr.  Bryan  Ward,  at  Drayton,  on  the 
Welland,  Leicestershire,  many  years  back,  crossed  his  purs- 
bred  Ldcesters  with  the  best  lincdns  he  could  flnd,  which 
increased  the  wool,  sise,  constitution,  an  d  lean  flesh.  Mr.  Ward 
lata  yearly  upwards  of  100  ram  sheep,  which  have  improved 
numerous  flocks  in  many  counties.  Mr.  Sandy,  of  Holme 
Fierrepoint,  has  proved,  by  the  great  number  of  prisea  he 
has  taken  at  the  Royal  Sbows,  that  he  has  the  beet  pure-brad 
Letoetters  in  the  kingdom.  Saml.  Abnsbt. 

MiU  Field,  Peterbyrough,  ApHl  10, 1858. 


MY  WINTER  QARDEN.— The  March  breexe  is  ( 
but  I  can  be  always  warm  if  I  like,  ia  my  wintar  garden,  t 
turn  my  horse's  head  to  the  red  wall  of  fir  stems,  and  leap  over 
the  furse-grown  bank  into  my  cathedral,  wherein,  if  there  be 
no  sainta,  there  are  likewise  no  priestcraft  and  no  idols;  but 
endless  vistas  of  smooth,  red,  green-veined  shsfts  holding  up 
the  warm,  dark  roof,  lessening  sway  into  endless  gloom,  paved 
with  rich  brown  fir-needle— a  carpet  at  which  nature  hu  been 
at  work  for  forty  years.  Red  shafta,  green  roof,  and  here  and 
there  a  pane  of  blue  sky— ndther  Owen  Jones  nor  Willement 
esn  improve  upon  that  ecdedasticd  omsmentation ;  while  for 
incense  I  have  the  fresh  hedthy  turpentine  fragrance.  Car  sweeter 
to  my  nostrils  thtn  the  stifling  narcotic  odour  which  fills  a 
Roman-catholic-calhedrd.  There  is  not  a  breath  of  air  within, 
but  the  breese  aighs  over  the  roof  above  in  a  soft  whisper.  I 
shut  my  eyes,  and  listen.  Siudy  that  is  the  murmur  of  the 
summer  sea  upon  the  summer  sands  in  Devon,  far  away.  I 
hear  the  innumerable  waveleta  spend  tbemsdves  gently  upon 
the  shore,  and  die  away  to  rise  again.  And  with  the  innu- 
merable wave-Mghs  come  innumerable  memories,  and  faces 
whieh  I  shdl  never  see  sgdn  upon  this  earth.  I  will  not  tell 
even  you  of  that,  old  friend.  It  has  tsro  notes,  two  keys 
rather,  that  iEolian  harp  of  fir-needles  above  my  head; 
according  as  the  wind  is,  east  or  west,  the  needles  dry  or  wet, 
Tliis  easterly  key  of  to-day  is  shriller,  more  cheerful,  warmer 
in  sound,  though  the  day  itadf  be  colder;  but  grander  still,  aa 
wdl  aa  softer,  is  the  grand  aonghing  key  in  which  the  south- 
west wind  roars  on,  rain-laden,  over  the  foreet,  and  calls  me 
forth— bdng  a  minute  philoeopher— to  catch  trout  in  the 
nearest  chaUc-stream.— CW/Im  King$Uy  in  Frazeft  Mag* 

H  H  2 
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AGRICULTURAL    REPORTS. 


GENERAL     AGRICULTURAL    REPORT     FOR 
APRIL. 

Although  the  weather  has  been  somewhat  (aToorable  for 
the  time  of  year,  the  frequent  changes  in  it  have  had  the 
effect  of  checking  the  progress  of  vegetation ;  nerertheless, 
our  accounts  from  most  of  the  leading  agricultural  districts, 
in  reference  to  the  general  appearence  of  the  youog  wheats, 
are  very  favourable.  Everywhere  they  are  looking  strong 
and  healthy,  and  promise  a  good  return  to  the  farmer.  The 
sowing  of  Lent  corn  was  concluded  about  the  usual  period, 
and  as  respects  the  pknts  no  reasonable  complaints  can  be 
made. 

The  all-engrossing  topic  of  discussion  in  agricultural 
circles  has  naturally  been  the  almost  continuous  decline  in 
the  value  of  wheat.  Some  persons  contend  that  that  produce 
has  run  down  to  a  point  at  which  speculation  is  sure  to  com- 
mence, whilst  others  are  of  opinion  that  prices  have  not 
seen  their  lowest  range.  The  position  of  the  trade,  we  may 
remark,  is  very  different  from  what  it  was  at  this  time  last 
year.  Then,  the  French  ports  were  closed  against  exports, 
and  our  millers  were  not  subject  to  direct  competition  in  an 
article  fully  equal  in  quality  to  their  own.  This  competition 
has  induced  great  caution  in  buying  wheat  where  otherwise 
it  would  nothave  existed ;  not  thatoui  importations  havebeen 
large,  but  the  almost  entire  absence  of  orders  from  this  coun- 
try has  compelled  the  French  millers  and  the  usual  shipping 
houses  to  forward  to  agents  in  this  country,  and  the  orders 
have  for  the  most  part  been  to  sell  immediately  on  arrival. 
So  long  as  this  system  continues— and  it  is  not  confined  to 
flour  only,  as  similar  advices  have  been  received  with  most 
of  the  whest  imported  from  Germany  and  the  Lower  Baltic 
ports— so  long  shall  we  have  to  report  dull  and,  perhaps, 
drooping  markets,  even  though  the  stocks  of  foreign  pro- 
duce in  warehouse  have  become  much  reduced.  We  must 
bear  in  mind  th.it  very  large  quantities  of  wheat  remain  in 
the  hands  of  the  farmers  both  in  England  and  throughout 
the  continent,  a)  well  an  in  the  United  States.  An  extensive 
speculation,  and  a  determination  to  warehouse  rather  thsn 
sell  at  present  prices,  might  improve  the  trade  to  some  ex- 
tent ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  fully  aware  that  any 
upward  movement  in  value  in  this  country  would  be  followed 
by  a  large  outflow  from  America,  where  the  shipping  season 
is  just  commencing.  As  yet,  very  little  of  kst  year's  wheat 
has  been  exported,  and  the  shipments  of  flour  have  been 
only  moderate  -those  of  other  articles  having  fallen  off  con- 
siderably, as  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed  official  return 
made  up  to  the  13th  of  April,  current  year  :^ 

KXP0RT8  OP  BrKADOTUFFS  PROM  THB  UnITBD  StATBS  TO 

Grbat  BRrrAiN  anp  Ireland  sincb  Sbpt.  1,  1857. 

Flour.  Meal.  Wheat.  Corn, 

brls.  brls.  bush.  bush. 

1867-58....     744,339  123  3,415,596  2,351,437 

1856-57....     775,188  186  7,011,580  4,102,980 

1855-56....     735.988  5,719  3,755,317  4,337,877 

1854-55....     130,704  5,235  206,545  4,649,478 

To  THE  CONTINBNT. 

Flour.   Wheat.  Com.  Rye. 
brls.    bush.  bush.  bush. 
1857-58....  182,143    209,751  14,901  — 
1866-57....  379,388  2,716,791  496,913  216,162 
1855-56....  619,964  2,156,734  214,287  1,426!210 
7,646     —  295,645  35,541 


1854-55. 


From  the  above  figures  it  must  be  obvious  that  a  lii|e 
quantity  of  produce  ia  still  in  stock  ia  the  United  Ststn, 
unless,  indeed,  the  extent  of  last  yearns  crop  has  been  gtsstly 
over-esrimated.  Apparently,  therefore,  there  is  no  pco^mt 
of  any  important  movement  in  the  value  of  wheat  for  tone 
time. 

As  regards  spring  com  we  may  write  differently.  Osr 
own  crops  are  whdly  inadequate  to  meet  the  demsod ;  coo- 
■eqUently,  we  shall  no  doubt  use  up  every  quarter  of  bariej, 
oats^  beans,  and  peas  imported  during  the  season,  without 
producing  any  important  change  in  the  quotatieos.  Csb- 
pared  with  wheat,  spring  com  ia  cjmmanding  good  prico. 
Many  of  our  large  growers,  rather  than  hSI  at  pfesentqao- 
tations,  have  determined  to  hold  over  their  wheats  till  nat 
year.  Possibly  this  is  sound  policy,  as  we  can  scarcely  sa- 
tidpate  two  consecutive  years  of  such  enormous  gemd 
abundance  as  last  season  produced,  and  we  do  not  see  saj 
reason  to  look  forward  to  other  than  a  steady  incresM  ii 
the  consumption  of  the  better  kinds  of  food,  as  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  the  country  are  unquestionably  steadilj 
recovering  from  the  effects  of  the  late  severe  panic 

We  have  continued  to  import  very  large  quantities  of  po- 
tatnes  from  the  continent.  In  some  measure,  they  hsfi 
made  good  the  deficiency  in  our  own  crop  and  rendered  the 
trade  soaewhat  heavy  ;  nevertheless,  good  and  fioesaaplci 
have  sold  at  from  16<te.  to  180s.  per  ton.  The  quantity  of 
sound  potatoes  now  on  hand  in  this  country  is  redaosd  to  a 
narrow  compass ;  but  on  the  continent,  especially  in  Fmoe 
and  Belgium,  the  supply  is  large  for  the  time  of  yesr. 

Throughout  the  month  the  wool  trade  has  been  ins  oiokt 
depr^'ssed  state,  and  prices  of  all  kinds  of  wool  have  gives 
way  nearly,  or  quite,  1  d.  per  lb.  The  public  sales  aie  likely 
to  go  off  heavily  at  further  depressed  rates,  since  nearly  cr 
qui  e  60,000  bales  will  be  offeied  during  their  progreiL 

Store  stock,  arisinj^  from  the  heaviness  in  the  demand  fee 
fat  beasts  and  sheep,  has  ruled  heavy  and  drooping.  Tke 
business  done  has  been  very  trifling. 

Throughout  Ireland  and  Scotland  there  has  been  no  in- 
pirtant  movement  in  the  corn  trade  Wheat  hascoatinBcd 
dull  and  flour  has  ruled  lower,  but  other  articles  hsTe  nmtiy 
supported  former  terms.  From  Scotland  steady  shipmeots 
of  produce  have  been  made  to  tlie  south,  but  the  exports 
from  Ireland  have  shown  a  great  deficiency  when  conpsred 
with  nuiny  former  corresponding  seasons. 

REVIEW    OF  THE  CATTLE  TRADE  DURING 
THE  PAST  MONTH. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  trade  of  the  country  is  recoTe^ 
ing  from  the  effects  of  the  late  panic,  that  consumptioD  is 
rather  on  the  increase,  and  that  the  importations  firom  the 
continent  still  continue  limited — compared  with  many  pfs- 
vious  corresponding  periods  of  the  year—the  cattle  trsde  hsi 
been  in  a  very  unsatis&ctory  state  during  the  whole  of  the 
month,  and  a  severe  fiill  has  taken  place  in  the  qnotstions. 
Whatever  may  have  been  urged  to  the  contrary  in  soon 
quarters,  it  is  now  clearly  apparent  that  production  hss 
over  taken  consumption.  And  who,  we  msy  aak,  can  feel 
surprised  at  this  result,  which  reflects  the  highest  credit 
upon  our  breeders  and  feeders?  and,  farther,  may  we  fi«t 
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rest  satisfieul  that  eveu  low  prices  will  n<>t  have  the  eifect  of 
Icisening  the  producing  powers  of  the  United  Kingdom  ? 
The  present  value  of  beasts  in  our  markets— the  general 
top  quotation  being  only  4s.  per  8lbs.— may  induce  greater 
moderation  on  the  part  of  the  breeders  as  to  price ;  certainly, 
the  grasiers  have  lost  Tery  large  sums  of  money  on  nearly 
every  head  of  stock  sold  during  the  last  three  or  four  weeks. 
At  one  period,  store  animals  were  selling  considerably  above 
their  value ;  but  the  prosperous  state  of  commerce,  and  the 
enormous  consumption,  induced  grasiers  to  add  largely  to 
th«r  supplies,  and  the  consequence  is  that  a  serious  loss  has 
been  sustained.  In  all  dealings,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  there  is  a  limit  to  consumption,  consequently  to 
price — the  latter,  of  course,  being  regulated  by  the  iormer ; 
hence,  to  speculate  in  stock  beyond  whst  may  be  considered 
a  &ir  sum — we  here  refer  to  the  usual  transactions  only^  is 
a  matter  which  frequently  leads  to  disappointment  and  loss. 
Had  it  not  been  that  France  has  imported  largely  for  some 
considerable  time— indeed,  even  now,  both  beasts  and  sheep 
are  drawn  from  Sptin  and  Holland  for  immediate  consump- 
tion—we should  have  had  a  much  larger  influx  of  stock 
from  the  continent,  and,  perhaps,  even  a  greater  fall  in  the 
quotations.  As  it  is,  however,  the  importations  have  been 
reduced  to  almost  a  nominal  amount.  But  when  we  consider 
that  the  production  of  live  stock  io  France  is  increasing 
nnder  what  may  be  termed  good  auspices,  and  that  great 
exertions  are  being  made  to  improve  the  weight  and  quality 
of  the  various  breeds,  by  means  of  importations  from  this 
country,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  but  that,  in  the  course 
of  a  very  few  years,  France  will  be  wholly  independent  of 
any  other  country  for  the  supply  of  food :  hence,  the  sur- 
plus produce  of  Holland  will  again  flow  in  upon  us,  and 
prices  may  suffer  in  the  general  run  of  years.  We  must 
not  affect  to  despise  the  production  of  live  stock  in  Holland, 
because  in  that  country  a  marked  change  lias  taken  place  in 
the  production,  especially  of  sheep.  On  the  passing  of  the 
tariff,  the  arrivals  of  sheep  from  that  country  were,  with  the 
exception  of  their  carrying  a  full  average  quantity  of  inter- 
nal £it,  of  an  inferior  class,  and  only  suited  for  consumption 
in  very  poor  localities.  Now,  however,  the  case  is  different 
The  legs  of  the  animals  have  been  shortened  by  extensive 
crossings  with  English  breeds,  the  tails  have  been  well 
cropped,  and  not  a  few  of  them  have  sold  as  high  as  65s. 
each.  Thus,  whenever  France  produces  an  adequate 
amount  of  meat  for  home  consumption— we  will  not  say 
that  eventually  she  will  be  able  to  export  much,  though  ex- 
portatioos  may  be  looked  for,— our  breeders  atd  feeders 
must  be  prepared  for  additional  weight  :n  every  head  of 
stock  imported  from  the  continent,  and  which,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  must  have  considerable  influence  upon  value.  For 
some  yesrs  we  imported  enormous  numben  of  both  beasts 
and  sheep ;  but  thsy  fisUed,  owing  to  their  light  weighing 
qualities,  to  have  any  depressing  influence  in  our  markets : 
still,  it  is  an  open  question,  and  one  of  no  ordinary  impor- 
tance, whether  we  shall  have  a  return  to  what  may  be 
termed  high  periods  for  either  beasts  or  sheep. 

We  have  ahready  remarked  that  live  stock  has  con- 
siderably declined  in  value,  and  the  Call  will  be  better  under- 
stood, when  we  state  that  the  best  Scots  have  scarcely  pro- 
duced more  than  49.  2d.,  against  5s.  in  the  corresponding 
month  in  1857,  and  that  the  difference  in  the  price  of  the 
best  Downs  in  the  wool  has  been  nearly  Is.  4d.  per  8  lbs- 
Lambs,  calves,  and  pigs  have  fallen  to  nearly  the  same  ex- 
tent, and  the  increase  in  the  supplies  of  the  latter  in  neariy 
every  countj  in  England,  including  Ireland,  is  very  remark- 
able. It  will,  however,  be  recollected  that  in  April,  last  year^ 


there  was  considerable  excitement  in  the  trade,  arising 
from  the  pnblication  of  nn  order  in  council,  prohibit- 
ing the  importation  of  stock  from  some  parts  of  Germany, 
owing  to  the  discovery  of  an  extensive  murrain,  which 
happily  did  not  extend  itself;  nevertheless,  other  months 
might  be  selected  to  prove  that  production  has  increased* 
and  the  mania  for  buying  at  almost  any  price  has  subsided 
into  what  may  be  termed  a  more  reasonable  state  of  things. 

Very  few  complaints  have  roichcd  us  from  any  quarter 
in  reference  to  the  health  of  the  stock.  Everywhere,  about 
an  average  supply  of  food  is  on  hand ;  but  the  grasiers 
complain  of  the  shortness  of  grass  in  the  pastures,  and  of  the 
continuous  changes  in  the  atmosphere  having  had  the 
effect  of  retarding  the  progress  of  the  grass-crop.  Tho 
lambing  season  has  progressed  remarkably  well.  There 
has  been  a  strong  and  hoalthy  fall,  and  the  number  of  twins 
is  generally  remarked  upon  by  our  correspondents. 

The  following  return  shows  the  imports  of  foreign  stock 
into  London  during  the  month  :^ 

Beasts l,063head. 

Sheep   4,082    „ 

Calves  880    „ 

Pigs 23    „ 


Total. 


5,998 


Same  time  in  1857  4,814  „ 

„          1856 1,924  „ 

„           1855  4,253  „ 

1854  4,760  „ 

1858  14,787  „ 

„           1852  5,444  „ 

The  total  supplies  shown  in  the  Great  Metropolitan 
Market  have  been  as  under  :— 

Beasto 17,950  head. 

Cows    400    „ 

Sheep  and  lambs   104,380    „ 

Calves 1,882    „ 

Pigs 2,097    „ 

In  April,  1857,  there  were  exhibited  18,601  beasU,  460 
cows,  92,810  sheep  and  Iambs,  l,?40  calves,  and 2,025  pigs ; 
hence,  the  principal  difference  in  the  supplies  during  the 
past  month  is  an  increase  of  about  12,000  head  of  sheep. 

From  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  and  Cambridgeshire 
11,700  Scots  and  shorthorns  have  come  to  hand.  The  re- 
ceipts from  other  parts  of  Eugland  have  amounted  to  2.260 
of  various  breeds;  from  Scotland,  920  Scots;  a:td  from 
Ireland,  910  oxen,  &c.  This  is  a  largo  number  to  be  drawn 
from  Ireland  in  one  month ;  but.  no  doubt,  had  the  mann- 
facturing  districts  been  more  active,  a  portion  of  the  supply 
would  have  been  sent  to  Manchester. 

Beef  has  sold  at  from  2s.  lOd.  to  4s.  2d. ;  mutton,  3s.  to 
58. ;  himb,  6s.  to  7s. ;  veal,  4s.  to  5s.  4d. ;  and  pork,  3».  to 
4s.  4d.  per  8  lbs.  to  sink  the  ofiid. 

Comparison  op  Pricks. 


Beef,  from  3 
Mutton 
Lamb.. 
Veal  .. 
Pork  .. 

For  the  time  of  year,  Newgate  and  Leadenhall  have  been 
very  extensively  supplied  with  both  town  and  country-killed 
meat  The  general  demand  has  ruled  heavy  at  drooping 
prices.  Beef,  from  28.  8d.  to  3s.  8d.;  mutton,  3s.  to  4s.  2d. ; 
lamb,  5s.  to  6s.  4d. ;  veal,  4s.  to  5s.;  pork,  28.  lOd.  to  4s. 
2d.  per  81b8.,  by  the  carcase. 


April,  1855. 

April,  1856. 

April,  1857. 

s.  d.      8.  d. 

s.  d.       s.    d. 

s.  d.      s.  d. 

3    2to  5    0  . 

3    2to  4  10. 

.3    4  to  5    0 

3    2-5    0 . 

3    6-5    8. 

.  4    6  —  6    2 

5    4  —  7    0  .. 

6    0  —  7    4. 

.  5  10  —  7    4 

3    8—6    0 . 

.4    0  —  5    8. 

.3    8  — 6  10 

3    4  —  4    4  . 

.  3    6  —  4    8. 

.  3    8  —  5    0 
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EAST    SUFFOLK. 


Themonthsof  January  and  Febmaiy  were  not  so  win- 
terly as  former  yean,  yet  attended  with  light  frosts,  and 
scarcely  any  down£iJl,  which  brought  the  land  into  beauti- 
fiil  tillage,  and  some  quantity  of  spring  com  was  sown. 
March  set  in  with  piercing  north-east  winds,  seyere  frost, 
and  heavy  fall  of  drifting  snow,  which  stayed  the  progress 
of  sowing ;  this  oontinaed  till  the  middle  of  the  month, 
from  which  time,  although  the  weather  has  been  yariable, 
it  has  been  highly  beneficial  to  spring  sowing,  and  we  can 
scarcely  record  when  the  seed  has  been  put  in  more  ad- 
Tantageoaily  for  a  crop.  Three  weeks  since,  wheat,  from 
the  weather  in  March*  was  looking  rusty,  and  on  some  light 
lands,  where  the  snow  was  drifted  off,  the  blade  was  hardly 
yisible,  and  fears  arose  as  to  its  recovery;  the  bte,  and 
present  fine  weather  has  quite  established  it  in  colour,  and 
indicates  up  to  this  time  the  appearance  of  an  abundant 
crop,  and  we  consider  it  as  forward  as  on  average  seasons. 
The  prices  of  barley,  beans,  and  peas  have  been  on  a  par 
with  wheat  There  is  a  great  portion  of  last  year's  large 
crop  in  the  growers*  hands,  many  of  whom  have  concluded, 
rather  than  sell  GSlbs.  per  bush,  reds  at  42s.  per  qr.,  to 
hold  over  on  rick.  Btrley  is  quite  out,  and  maltsters  leaving 
off  steeping.  Beans  and  peas—a  rarity  to  see  a  sample  with 
us.  Grasing  has  been  very  unprofitable  this  season,  and 
we  know  of  fat  bollocks  havhig  been  selling  at  lean  prices. 
—April  22. 


80HBR8ET8HIRE. 

We  are  now  favoured  with  u  fine  clear  sky  ss  is  ever  wit- 
nessed in  this  month,  which  hu  told  aoeoidingly  upon  the 
growing  crops  of  wheat,  the  forwardness  and  luxuriant  appear- 
ance of  which  have  not  been  exceeded  for  se?eral  years.  It  is 
genersllj  acknowledged  that  our  prospects  depend  on  a  con- 
tinuance cf  dry  weather,  and  no  heavy  rains  for  an  extra  fine 
erop,  but  that  even  the  usual  fall  of  rain  will  have  a  contrary 
effect,  more  espedslly  u  regards  the  quality.  Should  the 
forcing  heat  of  the  present  month  be  followed  by  anything 
like  it  in  the  next,  we  shall  have  an  early  kerning.  The  land 
is  certainly  better  prepared  for  dry  forcing  heat  than  for  many 
preeeding  years ;  yet  if  it  continue,  it  will  tell  on  the  late- 
sown  crops,  barley  and  beans  especially.  Winter  beans  are 
Just  coming  into  bloom,  and  are  very  promising.  The  early- 
sown  spring  beans  are  nicely  up :  on  shallow  soils  a  dry  month 
win  try  them  greatly,  and  must  lessen  their  produce.  The 
early-sown  bsrley  and  oats  are  very  forward.  Vetches  and 
the  artificisl  green  crops  have  grown  very  fast  since  the  raiui 
tnd  we  have  more  water  in  our  brooks  and  poob  than  at  any 
time  during  the  winter,  whieh  will  prove  of  great  service. 
Onr  meadows  are  just  ready  for  turning  out,  and  their  fhvowr. 
able  appearance  has  tempted  buyers  to  give  much  higher 
prieso  then  last  year,  for  poor  sheep  one-year-off.  Devons  have 
fetched  as  high  as  52s.  to  54s.,  couples  50s.  to  60s.— piices  by 
no  means  Jostifiod  by  the  probable  valne  of  mntton  or 
wooL  Poor  stock  has  come  down,  but  not  by  any  means  in 
proportion  to  fiat  stock,  which  are  a  complete  drug,  and 
must  entail  loss  upon  the  deslsrs.  We  have  promise  of 
fair  blossom  on  the  fruit-trees;  the  apple-trees  being 
expected  to  display  their  floral  adornments  within  a  fortnight. 
Potatoes,  which  had  been  cut  down  by  early  frosts,  have,  withfai 
the  last  Isw  days,  again  sprung  np  above  ground,  and,  if  there 
be  no  more  frost,  will  go  on  rapidly.  Some  little  business  was 
dona  last  week  in  wheat  at  the  advance,  whieh  has  sinee  been 
more  than  lost.    Most  of  the  wheat  hi  the  farmert'  hands  can 


ba  kept  baek;  and  when  it  ia  Md  in  laifa  q^Mrtitiia  ttiBwa 
bo  aeeoaplUMd  with  bat  slighi  iMk  at  praosBt  naasMlij  lav 
priesa;  so  that  it  ia  prabaUawa  shaUhava  short  oapftebefat 
next  harvest:  andif  foteignsnpplieBalsbfinoa^thffaiaeTeiy 
probability  of  wheat  being  aUa  to  mon  thaa  maiataia  ila 
pnaeot  vakia.  The  late  iaU  in  Mark  Lana  haa  ba«i  asoro 
firmly  withstood  in  our  asadnt  than  any  pnrioM  dapneiatioa- 
White  wheat,  waighinc  641bs.  per  bashel,  ia  <|aQtad  at  fts.  9d^ 
e21ba.atSa.6d.:  red,  60 to 61lba. 5s.,  ttUba.ia.Sd..  6tiba. 
5s.  4id.  to  5s.  6d.  Beans  are  in  deauad,  at  4s.  9d.  to  Sa.  Sd 
Oateareaeaioe,  andadlreadilyat  2a.9d.to8s.Sd.  Batky 
does  not  lie  on  hand,  and  reahaes  improved  piiaca.  Fkor 
fetehea81s.to82s.per  2801be.  Mattoa  ia  the  wool  ia  sold 
for  6H  to  7d.  per  lb. ;  beef  9s.  6d.  to  10s.  6d.  per  aeare,  hnt 
very  litUe  this  week  worth  the  latter  pike.  Qiasa  baooa  id. 
to  6|d.  per  lb.;  pigs  9s.  per  20lbs.  littk  doinf  nofw  in 
cheese,  the  prices  lately  having  been  mora  stitionaty,  tba  beat 
worth  60s.  per  ewt.  upwards.  No  qtMtaUa  pnee  for  wool, 
tran«etioiis  being  anraported.«-4th  Month  88. 


MONTHLY     RETURN. 
Am  Aoooumt  asKvnMO  thb  Quaktitisb    of  Cosjc 
Gkaim,  HiAU  AMD  Floub,  impoetbd   imto    Tni 
Umitsd  Kimodom,  and  admitted  to  Homs    Com- 
auMnioM,  IN  THB  month  op  Maech,  1858. 


Species  of  Cora,  Grain. 
Meal,  and  Ploar. 

Importod 
nroni  forelsn 
Oountries. 

Imported 
flrom  BrICbh 
Po«ae«loot 
out  of  Europe 

TotaL 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

P^:::::::::::::::::- 

Beaas  ••.•.....•.•*••• 
Malse  or  Indian  Corn.. 

Buck  Wheat 

Beeror  Uigf 

qrs.  bnsh. 
900741    7 
6500S    6 
S9«87    8 
4887    S 
2757    5 
3MU    7 
100831    1 

qrs.  btish. 
8S0    4 

•  • 
•• 
•• 

12    3 

•  • 
•• 

•  • 

•  • 

or«  bwh. 

201«.2i    3 

e»f<0    f 

21tS7    9 

4887    S 

2770    • 

»8aw   7 

100831     1 
10    8 

•• 

Total  of  Ck>m  and  Grain 

420056    2     ' 

893    7 

421448     i 

Wheat  Meal  and  Flour. 
Barlor  Meal 

cwti.  qr.lb.' 
528298    2  21 

*•• 
48»    0  23, 
158    0    O' 

0  2    0 
172    1  26 

1  1  lo; 

ewti.  qr.lb. 
1292    0  21 

•• 

•  • 
•• 
•• 

•  • 
ISO 

cwto.  qrJh. 
629590    3  14 

OstMeal 

ByeMsal 

PeaMoei 

Indian  Meal  

Book  Wbsat  Meal 

439  6  23 
168    0    0 

0  2  0 
17t    1  U 

8    0  If 

ToUlofMcalandPlour. 

5290«5    0  24 

1293    8  21 

630959    t  17 

QUANTITIR8      OF      CORN      IMPORTED 

INTO  lONDOll,  LITBBPOOL,  HVU,  MBWOABVU. 
BBI8T0L,  OLOVOBBTIB,  PLTMOtmt,  LBIVH,  ei.Aa«OW, 
DUNDBB,  AND  rBBTH,  IN  TBI  WBBE  BMMBD  AFEU.  14. 


Com,  Flour,  and 
Meal. 

Wheat 

Barley  •••••••••• 

Oats 

Bye  •••••*•••••• 

Peas. ••••••»•••• 

Beans  ..••••••••• 

Indian  Com  •••• 

Book  Wheat  •••• 


Quantities  Imported.! 

AsaoantofDwty. 

Foreign. 

Colonial. 

forelfn. 

iMomUL 

Qrt.  Buth. 

Qrs.  Buih. 

£     $.d. 

£  s.  d. 

67246    0 

0     6 

8496    7  11 

0    •    f 

19920    8 

•• 

998    1    0 

•• 

23778    7 

•• 

1181    0    4 

•  • 

1207    6 

•• 

80    7  11 

•  • 

1268    8 

6      0 

88    8    8 

8    *    t 

6468    6 

272  18    9 

•• 

9081    6 

•• 

464    8    6 

•• 

87    6 

•• 

9    1    4 

•• 

«• 

•• 

•  • 

•• 

127994    8 

5     9    ! 

0626    9    fl 

0   >   • 
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REVIEW    OF    THE    CORN    TRADE 

DURING  THE   PAST   MONTH. 


Like  the  previous  months  of  this  extraordinary 
year,  April  has  been  mthoat  the  usual  character- 
istics (shower  and  sunshine),  dry  weather  having 
far  preponderated,  with,  however,  a  good  deal  of 
cold  in  the  early  part  of  the  month,  so  that  the 
progress  of  vegetation,  on  the  whole,  has  not  been 
rapid.  This,  however,  is  more  in  favour  of  a  crop 
of  wheat,  as  the  blooming  time  is  more  likely  to  be 
out  of  the  reach  of  rough  weather.  The  young 
plants  continue  to  look  well  and  promising,  and 
tht  seed-time  for  Lrat  com  has  been  most  favour- 
able I  but  more  rain  would  be  servioe»ble,  especially 
to  the  grass,  which  is  backward  and  short. 

The  wheat  crop  in  Europe  is  generally  well  re- 
ported, especially  in  the  South  of  France,  Spain, 
and  Italy ;  but  on  the  coast  of  Africa  and  in  the 
French  cok>nies  drought  is  doing  harm  to  spring 
com,  and  there  were  some  fears  for  wheat.  The 
anticipations  that  other  Italian  States  would  follow 
the  example  of  Rome,  in  a  permission  to  export, 
have  been  only  partly  realised.  Naples,  at  last, 
has  come  out  with  an  act  of  grace  in  fiivour  of 
growers  there  i  the  export  of  wheat  being  permitted 
on  payment  of  one  silver  ducat  per  cantar,  equal  to 
about  88.  6d.  per  qr.,  and  only  reaching  to  the 
15th  June,  which  is  nearly  tantamount  to  a  pro- 
hibition, though  a  few  choice  parcels  for  a  limited 
use  may  come  on  to  France  and  Britain.  We  now, 
therefore,  pretty  well  know  the  worst  of  it ;  and 
this  news  coming  with  fine  weather,  has  not  pre- 
vented a  rise  in  the  market  here  of  Is.  per  qr., 
which  is  about  the  balance  of  the  month's  gain, 
after  several  fluctuations. 

The  idea  of  last  year's  fine  crop  has  been  bandied 
about  as  though  it  could  be  grown  and  shipped  for 
nothing,  and  the  contents  of  every  foreign  stack- 
yard was  on  board  ship,  and  the  labouring  fleets  all 
bound  for  Britain.  But  if  England  has  lost  heart, 
and  her  imperial  ally  has  caught  the  faifection,  it  is 
not  so  with  Germany,  the  United  States,  or  Russia. 
They,  at  least,  think  they  ought  to  be  paid  for  their 
work  and  produce,  and  very  good  pay  may  be  yet 
in  store,  should  any  accident  oocur  between  now 
and  harvest,  which  is  yet  fully  four  montlis  dis- 
tant; and  the  short  stocks  in  London,  after  this 
year  of  plenty  and  continued  imports,  show  a 
consumption  going  on  unprecedented. 

Dating  the  new  era  for  fieurmers  from  the  last 
Bill,  it  appears  the  last  average  price  is  12s.  8d. 
IhIow  the  average  of  4he  eteren  years  preceding  -, 


and  as  there  is  no  inducement  to  increase  the  rate 
of  shipments  in  the  present  state  of  prices  here,  it 
seems  fur  to  look  forward  to  receiving  only  about 
1,200,000  qrs.  more  foreign  wheat  as  the  total 
arrivals  before  the  maturity  of  our  own  crop,  which 
is  below  one  month's  consumption}  and  should 
we  advance,  our  friends  abroad,  with  telegraphic 
means  of  information,  instead  of  forcing  off  their 
stocks,  will  be  more  likely  to  hold  for  better  prices. 
As  it  is,  the  surplus  at  disposal  is  only  out  of  last 
year's  produce,  as  the  stock  of  old  on  hand  every- 
where was  much  below  an  average  amount.  The 
falling  off  in  the  weekly  deliveries  indicates  a 
general  resistance  of  any  further  depreciation ;  and, 
if  stUl  more  straitened,  they  would  soon  settle  the 
question,  for  the  abundance  of  money  waiting  for 
speculative  opportunities  would  be  then  partly 
directed  to  the  com  trade. 

In  the  Baltic  less  than  an  average  quantity  of 
wheat  is  likely  to  be  shipped.  At  Danzig,  the  top 
quotation  was  about  46s.;  at  Stettin,  41s.  Gd.; 
Hambro'  quotations  for  red  G2lb8.  Holstein 
were  44s.  6d.,  6llbs.  white  45s.,  extra  red  Marks 
and  Saale  45s.  6d.  In  Rotterdam,  white  Zealand 
was  worth  45s. ;  the  best  heavy  red  Rhine  bring- 
ing 468.  to  47s.  per  qr.  Antwerp  advices  note 
43s.  as  the  value  of  Louvain  red.  Paris  quotes 
about  398.  as  the  highest  price.  Nantes,  408.  for 
red,  and  43s.  the  best  white;  first  quality  flour 
being  held  at  31s.  6d.  (only  worth  348.,  duty  and 
expenses  paid,  in  London).  Madrid  quotes  53s.  to 
60s.,  and  Alicante  528.  6d.  for  Taganrog.  The  rates 
at  Odessa  were  38s.  to  448.;  at  Taganrog  and 
Berdianski,  37s.  to  41s.  Prices  at  Galatz,  freight 
included,  were  388.  per  qr.  New  York  was  high, 
the  best  southem  red  being  about  428.,  and  best 
white  50s.  Some  reports  made  the  stocks  in  the 
several  Lake  Ports  reach  to  700,000  qrs. ;  but  this 
seems  an  exaggeration,  and  there  were  few  symp- 
toms of  giving  way. 

The  first  Monday  commenced  on  moderate  sup- 
plies, both  English  and  foreign,  with  a  very  slender 
contribution  from  Kent  and  Essex,  as  the  morn- 
ing's addition ;  this  being  in  fine  condition,  millers 
took  it  off  slowly  at  is.  per  qr.  advance,  and  their 
attention  was  also  more  turned  to  fine  foreign  at 
full  prices.  The  country  markets  mostly  exceeded 
this  improvement — Manchester,  Leeds,  Birming- 
ham, and  Bristol  agreed  with  it;  Hull,  Newarlc, 
BostQi^  ^^i  moat  oif  th^  Saturday's  reports  made 
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the  rise  Is.  to  2s.;  Woodbridge  and  Leicester 
holding  for  38.  more.  The  rise  at  Liverpool,  on 
Tuesday,  was  id.  to  2d.  per  TOlbs.,  and  Irish 
customers,  on  Friday,  produced  another  rise  of  id. 
per  70lbs.,  and  London  closed  with  a  better 
appearance. 

The  second  Monday  was  altogether  less  plentifully 
supplied,  excepting  the  morning's  suppKes  from 
Kent  and  Essex,  and  another  1  s.  was  then  gained, 
though  paid  grudgingly,  foreign  participating  in  the 
improvement.  Hull,  Leeds,  Boston,  Spalding,  and 
Portsmouth  exactly  tallied  with  the  London  report ; 
Wolverhampton,  Manchester,  Newark,  and  Glou- 
cester made  no  change ;  Birmingham  was  in  favour 
of  buyers.  Newcastle,  Leeds,  and  Bristol,  in- 
fluenced by  a  favourable  change  of  weather,  were 
Is.  per  qr.  lower;  and  though  Liverpool  was  2d. 
per  701bs.  higher  on  Tuesday,  this  advance  was 
barely  maintained  at  the  final  market,  a  sudden 
summer-like  temperature  having  subdued  the  up- 
ward tone  in  London. 

The  third  Monday  bad  less  foreign  wheat  than 
the  two  former,  with  only  a  moderate  quantity  of 
home-growth,  and  few  samples  during  the  morning 
from  Kent  and  Essex.  With  the  forcing  weather 
came  a  general  change  of  feeling,  which  being  indi- 
cated by  the  state  of  the  last  country  markets,  a 
reduction  of  fully  2s.  per  qr.  was  necessary  to  clear 
off  the  small  show,  which  was  not  effected  till 
about  the  close  of  the  market,  some  accepting  even 
still  lower  terms.  Very  few  country  markets  fully 
responded  to  this  feeling,  but  among  them  were 
Sheffield  and  Spalding.  Birmingham  found  a 
ready  sale  at  only  Is.  per  qr.  less  money.  Man- 
chester, Leeds,  and  Bristol  were  nearly  as  much 
lower  as  London,  but  at  the  week's  end  advices 
were  less  desponding,  and  the  final  reports  were 
little  altered  from  the  previous  week.  London,  too, 
on  Friday,  had  a  firmer  tone.  Liverpool  was  lower 
at  both  markets,  2d.  per  70lbs.  reduction  being 
noted  on  Tuesday,  with  Id.  to  2d.  per  70lbs.  fur- 
ther on  the  last  report. 

The  fourth  Monday  was  better  supplied,  with 
the  weather  fine;  but  as  the  arrivals  from  Kent 
and  Essex  were  small,  there  was  some  reaction,  and 
fuUy  Is.  per  qr.  recovered  of  the  previous  decline. 

The  general  averages  being  fully  a  fortnight  be- 
hind the  business  done,  do  not  immediately  show 
the  progress  of  markets ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  lowest  average,  of  the  19th  of  April  (438.  Id.), 
had  the  sales  reported  as  only  72,171  qrs.,  and  the 
last  (43s.  2d.)  was  only  76,791  qrs.,  making  the 
fortnight's  deliveries  29,572  qrs.  less  than  during 
the  same  period  last  year,  and  this  reduction  in 
the  deliveries  has  immediately  been  followed  by  a 
better  tone. 

The  month's  supplies  into  the  port  of  London 


have  been  17*414  qrs.  English,  and  23,834  qrs. 
foreign ;  making  the  weekly  average  10,312  qrs., 
against  15,259  qrs.  weekly  in  April,  1S57.  The 
total  imports  in  March  into  the  United  Kingdom 
were  201,622  qrs.  wheat,  and  529,590  cwta.  fl^mr. 

llie  flour  trade,  after  undergoing  some  fluctoa- 
tions,  is  left  little  altered.  Town  qualities  have 
kept  to  the  price  at  which  they  commenced,  riz., 
40s.  per  .sack ;  Norfolks,  beginning  at  29a.  and 
reaching  3 Is.,  fell  back  again  to  298.  to  308. ;  Ame- 
rican and  French  remaining  unaltered.  The  latter, 
though  there  has  been  a  steady  moderate  influx, 
has  lost  money;  the  four  marks  being  only  worth 
348.  per  sack  here,  on  29s.  the  value  at  Paris,  is  fully 
Is.  per  sack  against  imports ;  and  at  Nantes,  xht 
rates  being  3 Is.  6d.,  leaves  only  3s.  6d.  per  sadc 
for  duty,  shipment,  land-carriage,  and  coaimissioii. 
The  imports  into  London  during  the  four  wedcs 
were  65,080  sacks  country  flour,  7*269  sacks  foreign 
(mostly  French),  and  only  504  brls.  from  the  United 
States;  leaving  the  weekly  supply  about  2,400 sks. 
5,200  brls.  below  March,  but  about  equal  to  April 
last  year. 

The  barley  trade  has  scarcely  varied  throughout 
the  month,  excepting  small  occasional  pnrehases, 
the  malting  trade  beipg  over,  and  therefore  the 
best  parcels  have  become  neglected,  and  in  future 
must  be  used  for  distillation.  Large  arrivals  have 
during  the  last  three  weeks  come  from  the  Medi- 
terranean, but  the  low  rates  making  these  sorts 
much  cheaper  than  oats,  they  go  off  for  mixing, 
and  the  better  sorts  for  grinding,  while  bat  small 
quantities  fit  for  the  distiller  come  to  market,  the 
purchases  being  made  direct.  Stocks  now  seem 
working  close  every  where,  both  in  foreign  ports, 
London,  and  the  country,  and,  as  we  have  before 
hinted,  all  that  can  come  will  be  wanted,  and  a 
purchase  of  5,000  qrs.  at  Odessa  for  June  delivery 
at  21s.  cost  and  freight  confirms  the  opinion.  The 
deficiency  of  fine  sorts  in  our  own  crop  has  latdy 
led  to  the  use  of  the  best  French  both  for  seed  and 
malting,  and  though  thin  it  has  vegetated  kindly 
and  answered  well,  at  Nantes  the  price  for  such  is 
26s.  per  qr.  free  on  board.  The  imports  for  four 
weeks  have  been  only  7,681  qrs.  English  into  Lon- 
don, but  of  foreign  56,085  qrs.,  giving  a  weekly 
average  of  15,941  qrs.,  which  is  below  April  1837 
by  11,824  qrs.,  though  6,710  over  last  March. 
The  malt  trade  has  been  steady  throughout  the 
month,  with  little  or  no  alteration  in  the  value  of 
first  qualities. 

The  great  deficiency,  in  the  supply  of  oats  has 
raised  theur  value  during  the  month  fully  Is.  6d. 
per  qr.,  and  the  probability  is  that  until  the  Russian 
arrivals  begin  to  appear,  the  market  will  be  tight. 
As  Ireland  is  known  to  liave  grown  less  than  last 
year,  and  our  qwn  crop  was  below  an  average. 
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foreign  ports  bave  all  been  Rtirred  up  by  an  inquiry 
whicb  baa  reacbed  to  New  York.  At  Hambro' 
tbey  are  quoted  258.  to  278.  per  qr.,'  witb  offers  of 
iO^lbs.  Swedish  at  tbe  outporte  at  238.  6d.  At 
Rotterdam  Zealand  feed  are  quoted  258  ;  at 
Nantes  26s.  6d.  as  well  as  at  Bordeaux.  Tbe  rise 
referred  to  took  place  on  tbe  first  two  Mondays, 
8ay  about  9d.  on  each  day ;  tbis  was  checked  on 
tbe  third  Monday  by  better  supplies,  though  not 
above  an  average,  and  more  confirmed  on  tbe  last 
week,  when  they  again  fell  off.  The  imports  into 
London  during  the  four  weeks  were  2,050  qrs. 
English;  4,447  qrs.  Scotch  ;  8,499  qrs.  Irish ;  and 
44,082  qrs.  foreign  :  making  the  weekly  average 
14,769>  which  is  more  than  5,000  qra.  below  the 
weekly  consumption ;  so  that  if  it  had  not  been 
for  granary  stores,  rates  must  bave  greatly  in- 
creased, but  these  are  fast  consuming.  In  April, 
1857>  the  average  supplies  were  39,121. 

Beans  and  peas  throughout  the  month  have 
rather  improved  in  value.  The  first  Monday 
brought  a  rise  of  Is.  on  the  former,  which 
has  been  supported.  Boiling  peas,  after  much 
neglect  by  a  great  deficiency  as  respects  sup- 
plies, have  sold,  though  slowly,  at  fully  as  much 
money ;  and  those  for  bog  feed,  notwithstanding 
their  high  price,  being  very  scarce,  bave  continued 
to  be  placed  in  retail,  notwithstanding  the  general 
use  of  cheaper  substitutes.  Tbe  consumption  of 
beans  will  lessen  with  the  advance  of  the  season ; 
but  as  Egyptian  shipments  are  less  free  than  ex- 
pected, there  does  not  seem  much  probability  of 
lower  rates.  The  imports  of  beans  duriug  the 
four  weeks  into  London  were  in  English  qualities 
3,1 58  qrs.,  in  foreign  8,012  qrs.,  making  an  average 
weekly  supply  of  2,792  qrs.,  which  is  nearly  1,000 
over  February  and  March,  and  is  more  than  double 
tbe  supply  in  April,  1857.  Of  peas  there  have 
been  in  the  same  time  only  553  qrs.  English,  and 
374  qrs.  foieign,  the  month's  supply  not  equalling 
a  week  of  former  times ;  but  boilers  bave  been 
little  used,  and  substitutes  bave  been  found  for 
pig  food  in  abundance,  wheat  itself  being  cheaper 
than  duns  and  maples. 

The  supplies  of  linseed  running  short  in  Lon- 
don, and  exports  being  fair,  prices  have  improved 
fully  l8.  in  the  course  of  the  month,  notwith- 
standing the  heaviness  of  stock.  In  foreign  ports^ 
too,  the  prices  remain  dear,  Odessa  quoting  up  to 
558.  So  that  till  a  new  and  good  crop  is  gathered 
the  range  of  prices  seems  likely  to  be  high.  The 
more  liberal  use  of  cake  has  greatly  contributed 
to  this,  its  nutritive  properties  to  the  animals  fed, 
as  well  as  tbe  quality  of  the  manure  they  yield, 
making  a  larger  demand. 

The  consumption  of  the  potato  crop,  notwith- 
standing the  free  imports^  and'the  high  rates  of  tbe 


small  remainder  fit  for  use,  have  stimulated  the 
enquiry  for  maize  for  Ireland,  where  it  has  been 
rising,  and  become  quite  a  necessary,  and  it  is 
probable  that  its  comparative  deamess  may  take 
off  the  lower  qualities  of  wheat,  which  are  rela- 
tively cheaper. 

The  seed  trade  has  been  very  disappointing 
to  importers  and  the  trade  generally,  prices  having 
given  way  from  their  height  20  to  25  per  cwt., 
and  much  foreign  as  well  as  English  remaining 
on  band,  the  rates  paid  bave  become  irregular, 
some  few  parcels  still  going  off  for  seed  this 
season;  but  the  reduction  in  value  has  brought 
speculation  into  the  trade,  and  those  determined  to 
get  out  at  any  cost  may  now  find  buyers,  both  of 
red  seed  and  trefoil,  at  low  rates»  say  40s.  to  42s. 
per  cwt.,  for  fair  foreign  red  Seed.  Canary  has 
unexpectedly  remained  dear,  96s.  being  quoted  even 
at  Rotterdam,  whence  it  was  thought  much  would 
come.  Mustardseed,  too,  after  long  neglect,  has 
got  up  in  white  qualities,  but  brown  remain  out  of 
favour.  Hempseed  has  kept  its  value ;  and  the 
reports  of  the  failure  of  the  crop  of  tares  in  the 
Baltic  bave  turned  out  true,  and  tbe  few  parcels 
appearing  have  obtained  extravagant  prices.  Rape- 
seed  was  reported  a  partial  failure  and  therefore 
risbg,  but  later  accounts  are  not  so  unfavourable ; 
and  in  France  it  looks  well.  Carraway  and  Co- 
riander bave  found  a  retail  sale  at  former  prices. 

CURRENCY  PER  IMPERIAL  MEASURE. 

ShUllBf  ■  per  QiiarMr. 

Wbbat,mw,  EM«xandK«iit,whiU  43  to  60 red  40  to  46 

Norfolk.  Uiic.*ndTorki.,rod 89  45 

Baelxt, maittof  ••••....  Wto88«...  ChoTallor 38  41 

DlftUUng 99     85....  Orlndiniv 96  80 

BliLT,  KsMz,  Norfolk,  and  Snfflblk 68     66  oztra  68  — 

KiiigiU«,W«r«,aiidtown]ii«do..««  68     66    „     68  -. 

Brown 64      66           —  ^ 

Rt« »••  —      ~            2«  80 

OAT8,BncUsh,fo«d 22      26 Potato 28  88 

8ootch,feod   22      27 Potato 26  84 

IriBlk,f««d,whiU 22     26  fine    S6  33 

I>ltto,bUok    21      24    „      —  26 

Beams,  Masagan 82     86 Ticka 33  84 

Harrow    88     86 Pigwm 37  49 

PEAs,whiUboU«ri  ..  40   46..Mapl«  ..  42    46.. Gray  40  48 

Fi.ouB,persaokof2801ba.,Towii,HoQaeliolda..83a.,flno  37  40 

Ooontry  SI      82 Houaeholda..  83  34 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  az-ahlp 30  30 

FORBION  GRAIN. 

SUlUafv  pm  Qawtar. 

WnsATyDantslo, mixed.. 46   ~  high  do.  ^     —  extra  —  68 

Konlgsberg   40    48       „        —      —            —  — 

Roatock ••••43    —  fine....  48     —           -.  . 

Amerioan,whHe....43    60  red....  40     47           —  ~ 

Pomera.,Meokbg.,fcnckennrk,red  48     47           ~  — 

Bileslan,red 40    46          whiU 41  46 

Daniahand  Holateln  •• 88  46 

Bn8sian,hard..40    44  ••    rrench^.40    46  white  44  47 

St.  Petersburg  and  Riga   38  44 

Rhine  and  Belgiiun   •••• •• —  46 

Bauxt,  grinding  94    39 DistUling..^.  33  34 

OATs,I>atch,brew,andPolands..3S    38  Feed 31  36 

Danish  and  Swedish,  feed.  ..33    36  Btralsund^.^^  28  36 

Russian 31  38 

B>Am,Frieslandand  Holstein  •.... 84  86 

Konlgsberg 81    36  EgTPtian....  33  86 

PxAS,feeding 40    43  fine  boilers..  42  44 

I]r]>iAHComv,whiU 84    36 /ellow 34  86 

FLOO»,persaok.....^..«^Frenoh  S3   36  Spanish  ••••  —  ~ 

AmerioaUfper barrel, sonr..^.  18   S3  eweet. ••«•••  33  94 
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IMPERIAL    AVERAGES. 


Fom  TUB  LAST  Bix  WhMt.|Barl«7. 
Weeks;  ;    «.  d.  .    «.  d. 

Bfarcfa  13. 1858  •...'  45  S  .  3t  « 
March20,l»58  ....  45  <  ,  3«  • 
March27»165S  ....  45  2  37  3 
April  S.  1858  ••••  44  8  .  88  10 
April  10,  1868  ..••  43  I  36  3 
April  17,  1858  ....  43  -i  36  7 
Aggrm^U  vrmngM  44  5  ;  36  8 
8ftin«Uin«last7oar    54    9     46    3 


0«U.i  Bje.  •  Bmmu  F«i. 

8.  d.  I  1.  d.    «.   d    >«.    d. 


U  8  1 31    8  87  U  >4I 

23  4   31    f  37  U  kl 

n  4*28  11  38    1  41 

n  8131    8  88    4  Ul 

34  1   80    9  38    6  41 

34  7    K>    4  38  10  41 

8    aO  10  38    8  41 


S3  11*38    8   89    8  139 


COMPARATIVE   AVERAGES- 1858-57. 

From  lut  Friday'!  0«<.   t.  d.  From  <7af€ff« of  1857.  s.  d. 

WhMt 7«,7»54n.,43    llWbeftt 84^884r»..88  0 

Bwtoy 29,353    ..   38        Bariej 33.428    ..  44  7 

Otttf 8,637    ..    34     /  OaU 7.973    ..  33  5 

Ryo 543    ..    80    4'R7« lit    ..  86  8 

Beam 4,359    ••    38  10|B«aiis 0,184    ..  40  0 

Pom 350    ••   41    5|Fom 769    ..  39  4 

FLUCTUATIONS  inthb  AVERAGE  PRICE  orWHE AT. 


Pmob^ 

45s.  fld." 

45s.  3d. 

45s.  Sd. 

44s.  8d. 

49s.  8d. 

43s.  Id. 


Mar.  18.  Mar.  SO. 


::L 


Mar.S7. 


n 


April8.|April  lOiAprO  17. 


PRICES  OF  SEEDS. 

BRITISH  SEBD8. 
CLOTsaanD,  rod  40a.  to  50s.,  oztra  — c,  wUto  50s.  to  70a. 

TaaroiL  Us.  to  32s. 

TAaas,  Winter,  DOW,  por  bosfaol 6t.  Od.  to  7t.  Od. 

MurrAai>sm>,  par  biisD.,D«w  17s.  to  35s.,  brown  13a.  to  15s. 

OomiAMi>Km,porcwt... •• ••  S0s.to3<s. 

Camaat,  porqr..... • •  84s.  to  94a. 

LivssxD,  par  qr.,  sowing  — s.  to  — a...cnuhlng  83s.  to  64a. 

LiasBBD  Cakbs,  par  ton iSlO  Os.to^lO  18a. 

BAP>sasD,por  qr....» • • 08s.  to  73s. 

RatcCaks,  porton .£5    10t.to  J6  Os. 

FORBIOH  8BBD8,  fto. 

GLOTBaiEiD,  red  40t.  to  468.» ••••.  white  60s.  U  COa. 

TacpoiL, 17s.  to  31s. 

TAmas,  Spring,  par  boshol •••••••  7s.  Od.  to  8s.  Od. 

Hbhtissd,  small,  per  qr Dutch  42s.  to  47s. 

ComiAiii>n,p«r«wt ••••.•••••  17s.toS6a. 

Cabeawat       „ 44s.to46s. 

LnrsBBD,  par  qr.,  Baltia  59s. to  60s.. •••Bombay  59s.to61f. 

LiMEiD  Oaks,  par  ton.. •  iSlt  0s.toiSlO  15s. 

Rapukid,  Dotch 66a.  to  73s. 

Raw  Oak»,  porton > X8  8a.  to  £5  IPs. 

BREAD. 

LONDON,  Satukdat,  April  94^— No  alteration  In  the  prices 
of  Bread. 
Wbbatbv  Bbvad,  per  41bs.  Loaf  ••.••••••.•     Od.to  7J. 

HonsaaoLD   Do.  ..  •• 4|4.       64. 

HAY    MARKETS. 

Satuaoat,  April  84.— 8MITHFIBLD.- Supply  good,  and 
trade  doll. 

OUMBBRLAND.— A  fall  irerage  supply,  and  a  sluggish  de- 
mand. 

WHITROHAPBL.~]loth  hay  and  straw  mored  off  slowly,  at 
our  qaotattoni. 


KBADOW  HAT 

CLOvxRDirro 

STRAW 


AtpcrLoftd  efSi^asMS, 

I   SMiniFlBU>, 


70b. 
S6*. 


lOte. 
32s. 


OoMaaaLAMD.l  WamoHAraL 

BAi.  to  sas.         ses.to  88». 

70s.      100a.  70s.      100a. 

97s.       8S«.  Sis.       S2«. 


CHICORY. 

LONDON.  8ATUBDAT.  April  34.— For  nearly  all  kinda  of 
Chicory  we  hare  to  report  an  improred  demand ;  and,  in  aome 
Instances  prices  have  an  upward  tendency. 

EIfaLI8H,psrtonXlt   Oto  £14   0  I  ANTWBRP £10  10  lo  £11    0 

RARLIN0BN....    10    »         10 10    DAOKUM 0   0  0    0 

BRUOB8   10    0         10  15    OUBRNBBY  ....     10  10         10  11 

nAMBURO 11    0         11    A I  DELOIUK..P 10  10         11    0 

PRICES   OP  BUTTER,  CHEESE,  HAMS,  &c. 


B I7TTBR,  MV  ewi.  < 
Pri«slsii4 


lOOtolOt 

lot    10« 

106    119 

4 04    104 

0«    101 

n     99 


BUcs...... «      _ 

FaBSB,p«r  4ossa..l9s.  Od.to  Us.Od. 


OHBBAB.percwt. 

ClMshlr« <4  76 

Ohsdiar 7S  OS 

Doabls  OlooMStar H  08 

HAUSt 

York 78  8 

W«staMMlsa4 78  S 

Irish 74  t 

BACON  I   WUlskirs,  dtM  48  7 

Irlsh,irr««a 88  6 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

LONDON,  8ATITBBAT,  April  S4.~Trade  is  brUrv  Ibaa  it 
wa«  laat  week.  Strawharriea  are  mtkiag  their  a|»paaiaaea  ia 
iarx'^r  quaut'lies.  Of  Pears.  Easter  Beurr^,  aad  No  Flee 
Menris  auy  stUI  be  obtained.  Oraofes  of  aU  U^s  are 
good  and  abandant.  Amoag  Yegelables  are  A^aragos, 
Rhubarb,  and  Seakale.  Wiator  Greens  are  plenllfaL  Freneh 
saladiog  is  escallent;  It  sUU  coaalsta  of  Cabbage  LaUoer, 
Barhe  de  Capucin,  BaUvian  Endire.  and  Turnip  Radlstea. 
CofiUsh  Brocooll  realiaea  from  Id.  to  Id.  a  head.  Fieoeh 
Beans  are  very  pleatiful.  New  Potatoes  are  making  thtir 
appearance.  They  fetch  from  ts  id.  to  is.  per  lb.;  Peaa,  from 
Ss.  to  4a.  per  punnet:  and  green  Art'iebokcs,  6s.  to  Ba.  per 
dosen.  Cucumbers  plen.ifnl.  Best  samples  of  old  Potatoes 
have  adranaed  in  prioa.  Cut  towers  chietjr  eowisi  of  Orchid. 
Gardenias.  Heliotropes,  Poiasettia  pulcberrima,  Gera»iams, 
Tlolets,  Micaonette.  Heaths,  Primulas,  CamelUaa,  Cjelamcii*, 
Talips,  Hyaeinths,  and  Rasas. 

FRUIT, 
s  4.    s.  i.  B.«.     •.4. 


PiMspplm,  Milb 7  OtolO   0 

Ofarss.acw/Mrlb.....  IS  0    »    0 

I>*..Po*ti««I,p«rlb..    3  0     a    0 

•  1  •    s  • 

8  •    10    0 


■••■Mas.Mr  asasa 

ps.,r«rlOO 

•lra«rWnias,p«r«c.  M    0    4     10 


Pesn,  per  4«a. ........ 

Applss,  pvkatfsiiff*.. 


OMiilvvsnpw  dM  ... 

Bro«Mll,  per  baiMlle....  1  0 
Orenu,  per  dob  Wnchcs  3  0 
B«akmle.  p«r  pannel  ....  I  3 
Fk«nckBUa«,MrlOO..  1  0 
Asp^nurna, pcrbvndls..  3  0 
Rbubwb.p^bw 
Pscatoss,  per  ton 

Do.  per  hash.... 

Do.  perewU.... 

Do.  Nrw,  per  lb. 
Cerrots,  new  per  ba 
Tunips,  per  boaclt 


s.  <. 

»,  TWsMtees,  fer  halfaleTe  t    •«• 


Filberts  per  lOSlbe. 

Cobs,4«. 

VEGBTABLEB. 
S.4.    s.  d. 

1    •le4    0; TssMtMS, per ^  .  _ 

1    6!  LmIu,  p^  boMk 0  S 

4  01  Odsrr,  per  bwiAe 1  6 

3    «  SbslloU^perlb •  C 

5  OOarUe^perlb •  « 

7    0  Lettuce,  cab.,  per  down  .  1  € 

I    0      I>o.,Ce»,perdoaco  ..  a  6 

SO    0  109    0  Endive,  per  score t  € 

SOS    t!  Radishes,  tvmp.per  dec  •  • 

4    0     0    0  UorMnduh,perbnsdle.  1  C 


f  tIttIO  0 

S  6      S  0 

0  «      1  0 

•  a    a  a 

la  •  4«  a 

»  6    48  a 


,  0   < 


Spinacl 

(SieaBl 


0    <     t  01  MashrwmM,  pa-  pettle..  1  4 

0    0     0  8'Parsle7,perlt  banehes.  4  0 

0    8     a  4jBasU,frasa,perbuflb..  9  a 

h,perstcTc 1    t     8  0  Maijeraia.per  banek  ...  t  • 

ibcrs,  perdoam  ..!«    0    18  0  SaTorr,  psr  bvoch 8  S 

Its  OJIfl«t,Vr«n,P«rbuMb..  1  f 


s.d. 

t  a 

a  8 

1  f 

t    8 

9  a 

S    0 

f    0 

4    9 

9  a 

4    t 

:: 


SPIRITS. 

LONDON,  8ATUBJ>AT,  AprU  81.— There  ia  a  alow  io^alry 
for  Rum,  the  stock  of  wliich  ia  seasonably  good,  at  oar  quoCa- 
tions.  Brandy  continuea  a  dull  Inquiry,  but  wa  haea  no  d 
to  notice  in  its  ralue.  Grain  apirit  sella  alowly,  on  Ibrmer  t> 
RUM. 


s.  4.     s    d 

■.lndia,pn>efperfal.  1  lOteO  0 
l«airmrds,de 1  II       0   0 

„         10  eSOO.P.  S   4       SO 

„  81  89  „  3  8  3  10 
D«K«ttra30     34    „     3    8       4    9 

„        34     44    „     4    S       4    8 

BRANDT— COGNAC. 


a.  4.     a.  d. 

Jaaalea .  fOtolfO.F.  4    1  se  4   4 
SI     34    »     4    •       4   8 


Otlier  qualities,  to  arrive  and  en  the  easT..  ...,.•....•    3    8  4  0 

BRITMH  om,fef  eapsrttton,  pTeeT. ....hhda  SM  4  8 

BRITISH  SPIRITS. 

0[B,pf«ef,eaah 19   •        9  0 

WOOL  MARKETS. 
ENGLISH  WOOL  MARKET. 
TiONDON,  Monday,  April  2d.^Oviiir,  in  aoma  meaaoit, 
to  the  approachiiif  aalaa  of  eolooitl  woo^  at  wUch  aaail/ 
60,000  bales  will  be  brought  forward,  ear  laarfcet  ia  is  a  my 
depreaaed  atate,  aod  it  ia  difficult  to  sell  any  kind  of 
grown  wool  exoapt  on  tower  tarou. 

Per  paek  af  S40lha. 

Fleecee— Southdown  Boga Jig  9toSU   • 

Do.       Half-bred  Hoga It  0  14    • 

Do.       Kent IS  0  14    t 

Do.       Southdown  Bwea and  W^ethera  19  0  IS   t 

Do.       Leicester  do IS  •  IS  !• 

Sorto-Clothing,  picUock IS  0  16    0 

Do.     Prime  and  picklocli 14  0  14  16 

Do.    Oholoe IS  10  14    • 

Do.     Super 13  0  IS    0 

Do.     Combing— Wether  matching...  IS  0  If    t 

Do.     Picklock..... ••  IS  6  14    0 

Do.    Common • If  0  It  It 

Do.     HogmatchlBC It  t  16  It 

Do,    Picklock  matfhlng 14  0  If    t 

Do.    Superdo; It  t  It  It 
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BRADfOBD  WOOL  If ARKST.— The  tnmsictioDi  dor. 
inf  the  week  and  to-da  j  are  triml.  The  topply  of  bright- 
haired  wool  it  eieeediagly  limited :  nor  are  staplera  ditpoeed 
to  increaie  their  stocka  nntfl  the  pendinr  ulet  by  auction  are 
paat  In  pricea  there  is  bat  little  alterauon ;  bat  the  tendency 
u  downward.  Noila  and  short  wool  are  doll  of  ule,  notwiih- 
standing  the  rtij  small  quantity  now  produdog.  Yakns  : 
There  are  more  inquiriea  by  the  eiport  houses,  but  not  more 
sales  making.  Leipiic  Eaater  fiur  is  now  on,  where  large  qnan- 
titiee  of  worsted  goods  are  usually  sold  by  the  German  mann- 
fMturersb  who  draw  their  supplies  of  yam  from  this  market. 
A  week  or  two  hence,  more  business  may  be  looked  (at  firom 
that  quarter.  The  oonsomptioo  by  the  home  maaufaeturers 
is  steady,  but  limited.  Prices  are  ruinously  low,  and  spinners 
Btrietly  adhere  to  short  time  working,  besides  having  much 
machinery  unemployed.  Pibcci  :  The  attendance  of  mer- 
ehaata  is  more  numerous  to-day.  There  is  a  fiur  amouot  of 
busmeaa  doing  in  laney  goods  suited  to  the  approaching  sea- 
son,  but  there  is  no  improvement  in  Coburgs  or  Orleans  doths. 
In  coatings  there  is  more  doing.— iSfcond  BdUhn  of  the  Brad- 
ford Obaervtr  ^  ThMrtday  lati. 

LEEDS  WOOL  MARKET  (English  and  Forkjgn) 
April  2d.— Stocka  of  English  wool  are  very  light,  as  is 
generallj  the  case  at  this  season  of  the  year,  but  they  are 
amplj  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Ifany  buyers  are  looking 
forward  with  interest  to  the  approaching  public  soles  at 
Halifax  and  Bradford.  The  prevailinff  opinion  seems  to 
be  that  the  prices  obtained  at  the  last  sales  will  not  be  again 
secured.  The  demand  for  yams  and  pieces  during  the  in- 
terval would  seem  to  furnish  ground  for  this  opinion. 
Buyers  of  foreign  wool  are  also  looking  forward  to  the  next 
sales  of  colonial,  and  are  not  disposed  to  buj  freel  v  till  prices 
are  established.  The  opinion  is  that  they  will  be  lower, 
but  some  persons  expect  they  will  be  about  the  same  as 
Isst  sales. 

LIVERPOOL  WOOL  MARKET,  April  24. 
SooTOH.— There  is  more  geoeial  inquiry  for  Laid  Wool,  at 
our  quotations.  White  Highland  is  also  more  in  demand. 
The  late  public  sales  of  Cheviot,  to  eloee  seme  old  aoeounts, 
has  rather  depreesed  the  market  for  the  moment,  and  we  have 
had  little  dohig  by  private  sale. 

s.   d.    s.   d. 
Laid  Htchlaad  Wool,  perS41bs.  •••*  11    0to  IS   0 

White  illchlaBd  do U    0     10    o 

Laid  Grassed      do..«awashed  ••«.  IS   0     14    0 

Do.  do.«wash6d U    0     16    0 

Laid  Cheviot     do..anwasbed 1ft   0     18   0 

Do.  do.. washed. 19    0     SO    0 

White  Cheviot  do.,  washed S8   0     SO   0 

FoRBiGN.— Notwithstanding  the  prieee  weie  low  at  the 
public  sales  Just  dosed,  and  the  quantities  sdd  were  consider- 
able, still  the  demand  since  fbr  deep-grown  Wools  has  been 
good,  and  fully  faite  rates  obtained.  On  the  whole  the  market 
looks  healthy. 

FOREIQIf  AND  COLONIAL  WOOL  MARKET. 


Per  lb. 

s. 

d. 

s.   d. 

Oerman,    ( 1st  and  Snd  Sleet 

4  te  4    6 

Saxon,       iPrima • • 

and         J  oeoBnoa..**  ••••«•••••••... 

PnHsiaa.  (Tertia 

1 10 

CoLOHiALi-SYorar-^Lambs  •••• 

«l 

a  i* 

Booorod  do.  ...•.••••••••••• 

el 

Vowathed 

?,;» 

Locks  and  Pieces.. 

Slipe  and  Skin 

Ponr  Philip— Lambs 

Soooreddo 

H 

S    8 

UowadMd 

Locks  and  Pieces 

Slipe  and  Skin 

Jl 

1    0 

8.  AOSTRALiAv— Lambs    ••••. 

Scoured  do •••..•• 

Uowadied 

0  11 

Locks  and  Pieces 

T.  D  L&VD—Lambs 

5| 

1  II 

Scoured  do •• 

Unwashed 

1| 

Locks  and  Pieces 

Caps  ov  Qoon  Horn-PIeeees 

e  u 

Lambs 

0  11 

1  10 

Scoured *.., 

8 

1  10 

TTnwashed 

H 

MANURES. 


PRICES  CUBBSNT  OF  OUAMO,fte. 

PBRUTIAllOVAirO,(p«tmi,(brSetoiu)noaiiBaliriS  •   SioXO    S  0 

.I)©5 D«.  (nndar  80t«iu>....    14    0   0  t    S    ~ 


BOUTIAN  017AN0  . 


..nana     S   S    0 


0    0    0 


IlltrU*    8oe«)  ... 

NitnMPoUth)    90   a  • 
•rSaltpetN/    "   •• 

SvlphuAounoniA  19  10  0 
MoHstodMAo...    IT   0  0 

Oypaom m«     SOS 

OaproliU Slot 


ARTIFICIAL  MANURES,  fto. 


OOtA/90  0  0 

SO  0  0 

90  00 

98  00 

0  00 


BBlph.olCopper^  £  %.A.  £  s.  d. 

MMpiBff J 

8«to 100  1  10  0 

•.10  0  16  0 

1    to  ISO 


Do.  ft. 
Oil 


il  Yitri*!,) 
«onMatnl«d,f 
Pwjb .) 


Do.Brtws. 


01 


0    00 
0    0  0 


Um— d  takm,  mt  loa— 


If  to 

9  10  0 

3  19  0 
OIL-CAKES. 

,MwseUlw 
0  £10  lot  ' 
0    00 

JoBH  KiBH,  88,  Leadenhall^treet, 
(Late  Odams,  Fickford,  and  Keen.) 

WHlUm^ft^., 3 1,  Mark  Lane-- AMtic ,^, £§  iQ    q 

MuiaflMtaradbj  Hodfson  ft  84mpioB|  Wak«fleld7»nd      ~ 


lnbr1a.«rbMrs 
Thiekdo.  ^^' 


fclMS,  Mr  loa— 
ro«Bd(aoiio) 


„     .  £9   0  0t«£9  10  0 

BaffUah 10  0  0        0    0  0 

]Up«-cokeB,yrtoB  0  100        0  10  0 


bv  Uodnon  ft  Himpion,  W 

Motthawa  ft  Co.,  DriAald. 

Ammonto-Phoaphf  aad  Wttro-Phoaphato par  ton  4B 

BapThoaphataoflimo „         j 


0    0 
0    0 


▲grienltoral  Chaateal  Worka,  Stewmarket,  6aA>Ik. 

PraaMoo'aOcraalManttra  for  Corn  Cropa mtU»n£t  10    0 

Prantloa'aTnmlpKaanra ,,        r    0    0 

Prantioa'aSoparplioaphataof  Lima ,,        S  10    0 

.  „      .    .  ^  Laaraahira  Mannra  Companr,  Widnea,  naar  Warrinrton. 

J,  Kaight  h  Co.'a  Witrogeniaad  Bona  Mannr aa •  •  'j^  •  P«L^n  38  16   s 

.»        ^^    ....         '.-.               Manura  tforka70wrahiil,Bewlair. 
TlcarftOo.'aCalabralodTnralpMatt«raa par  ton  £7  10   0 

TALLOW. 

IX>NDON,  Monday,  April  26.— About  an  afefage  time- 
of-jear  amount  of  business  is  doing  in  our  market,  and  prices 
generally  are  well  supported.  P.YTC,  on  the  spot,  is  quoted 
at  65s.  dd. ;  for  the  last  three  months'  delirery,  62s.  6d.  per 
cwt.    Bough  Fat  is  8s.  O^d.  per  Slbs. 

Pabtioulaab  of  Tallow. 

1888. 

Casks. 

11801 
808.  9d. 

to 

—8.  Od. 

1S41 

07021 

Ul 

97590 

68s.  Gd. 


Stock  this  day  .. 
Price  of  T.0 


Delivery  last  week 
Do.  from  Ist  June 
▲rrlTed  last  week. 
Do.  fh>m  1st  Jnn<- 
Price  of  Town 


1854. 

1860. 

1850. 

1857.   J 

Casks. 

Casks. 

Casks 

Casks. 

MUS 

81700 

18508 

110(8 

618.  Od. 

51s.  Sd. 

478.  Od. 

538.  Si. 

to 

to 

to 

to 

048. 6d. 

54s.  Od. 

-8.0d. 

-8.0d. 

781 

1890 

8107 

1071 

89741 

78«.e7 

00544 

00804 

108S 

058 

411 

310 

100618       78tf87 

71595 

0120S 

848.  Od. 

008.  Od. 

508.  Od. 

588.  Od. 

FLAX,    HEMP,    COIR,  &c. 

LONDON,  Satvadat,  April  84.- The  demand  for  Flax  si  HI 
rules  becTy,  but  we  hsTS  no  decline  to  notice  in  the  qaotations. 
Hemp  Is  held  at  fun  oorreactef.  vis.,  £90  per  ton  for  Petersburg 
clean;  but  tlie  Inquiry  fbr  It  is  limited.  Jnto  and  Coir  goods 
support  previous  rates. 

HIDE  AND  SKIN  MARKETS. 

LONDON,  SATumsAT,  Apml  94. 


810  0   0 


MABKBT  HIDES : 

Mt*t41W. twlb.O 

•4lo7>lb«.. 
TttoeOlba. 
SOtoSSllw. 
SStoOOlbo. 

!!.•".*!£?•••••••••—•  ^'    •  <* 

104l«llflka. 0    0       0    0 


18 Of  0  8| 

« 0   U  0  si 

m 0    Si  0  Sf 

« 0    Sf  0  4 


RORSBHlDESiMcliS    0  to  9   0 

OALVSKINe.liffht.  S   0  9   e 

Do.  Ml. ...... 7....  50  OS 

ShcorUnf 0  10  0    0 

Koats  a  half-broda  ..4   0  TO 

Downs 4    0  6    < 

Poll«d8lic«p  0    0  0    0 

'     ^         2    0  S  10 


BIBMINGHAM,  Satubdat,  April  M. 


HIPB8.         ../"'.V 

fSlb8.«s4mpwwde..O  0    ••  0 

subs.  tot4llM 0  0    ..  0 

7IIW.toS41b« 0  0    ..0 

081b«.«o741bo...„..  0  Si  ..  0 

Mlb«.to04lbo ..0  Si..Q 

SOlbs.and  «U«r....  0  if  ..  0 

Oow>...... 0  2|  ••  0 

famoML...^..-  0  0   -  e 

B9ll8..«.*.«M«*.....  •  0    M  • 


CALF. 
I71b8.aadapiv»td8, 
UnW.tolfI^8...... 

•nM.tolllb8. 

Ueht. 

Flowodandlnefml 


for  lb. 

.      8.  d. 

«td8..  0   M  M  0  0 

0  ST  .«  0  0 

0   li  ..  0  51 

.....^  0   il  ..  0  0 

effmlar  0    Q  ••  0  0 


LAMBS. 


T    8 
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IMPERIAL    AVERAGES. 


Fom  Tai  LAfT  BiX'WhMt. 


W£EKt 

March  13. 18A8  ....| 
Mftrch20,l858  .... 
MArchi7,1658  .... 
April  8,  1858  ••••I 
April  10,  1858  .... 
April  17,  1858  ..•• 
Aggregate  arerage 
Sametlmo  laetyear 


d. 
45  S 
45 
45 
44 
43 
43 
44 
54 


Barley. 
«.  d. 
86  6 
30  9 
37  3 
86  10 
86  3 
36  7 
86  8 
46  8 


OaU. 
t.  d. 

93    8 


Bjre. 

Bmml 

Peat. 

f.  d. 

f.   d 

f.    d. 

81    8 

87  11 

41     S 

81    9 

37  11   41    0 

29  11 

38    1 

41    5 

81    8 

86    4 

41    0 

80    9 

38    6 

41     1 

80    4 

88  10 

41    5 

30  10 

38    8    41     4 

38    8 

89    8   89    0 

COMPARATIVE   AVERAGES- 1858-67. 

From laet  Friday'!  &ax.   •.  d. ;  From  a(uefr« of  1857.       a. 

Wheat 76,795  4rf.,43    3  Wheat 84.669  qrt.,68 

Barley 39,858    ..  86       Barley 33.4)»    ..   44 

OaU 8.637    ..    84    /  Oatf 7.978    ..    23 

Bye  ........      543    ..    80    4  Bye 110    ..    86 

Beam 4.359    ..    38  10  Beani 0.184    ..    40 

Peae 350    ..   41    5  Peat 769    ..    89 

d. 

I 


FLUCTUATIONS  in  the  AVERAGE  PRICE  oyWHEAT. 

PaxoB. 
45t.  6d.~ 
45e.  3d. 
45t.  9d. 
44e.  8d. 
49fl.  8d. 
48s.    id. 


_1J 


^.80. 

M«r.87. 

April  8. 

•  • 

•  • 

April  10. 

April 

::L 

.. 

•v:i 

•  • 

PRICES  OF  SEEDS. 

BBITI8U  SEEDS. 
CLOTcasBSD,  red  40e.  to  508.,  extra  — ».»  white  50s.  to  70a. 

TasFoiL  18f.to32f. 

TAan,  Winter,  new,  per  baehel 6t.  Od.  to  7s.  Od. 

MusTAaDsnp,  per  bush.,  new  i7s.  to  35s.,  brown  13s.  to  15s. 

CoaiAMDKm,  perowt 36e.to36s. 

CAMAaT,  perqr •• •  848.  to  94a. 

LiirssxD,  per  qr.,  towing  — s. to  — s... crushing  63s. to  64s. 

LivsBSD  Oakbs,  per  ton £10  Os.  to  410  16a. 

BAPBSSBOfper  qr....« ••• 68s.  to  738. 

BapcCaks,  perton ..£6    10s.  to  46  0s. 

FOBEIOH  SEEDS,  fro. 

Cloyessebd,  red  40s.  to  46s., whito  60s.  t(  COs. 

TasFoiL, «....  17s.  to  31s. 

TAaas,  Spring,  per  bushel 7s.  Od.  togs.  Od. 

HsMPsasD,  small,  per  qr Dutch  42s.  to  47s. 

GoaiAiiDn,per«wt .•  17s.te26a. 

Caseawat       „ 44s.to46e. 

LiVBSBD, per  qr.,  Baltic  59s. to  60s.... .Bombay  598.  to 61s. 

LxMEBD  Caks,  pertoB 410  0s.to410  15s. 

Rapukid,  Dntoh 66s.to738. 

Bafb  Oaki, perton » £k  0s.to£5  10s. 

BREAD. 

LONDON,  Satukoat,  April  St.— No  alteration  in  the  prices 
of  Bread. 
Wbbatbv  Bbvad,  per  41bs.  Loaf  ••.••••••.•     0J.  to  7J. 

HonsBHOLD   no.  ..  .• 4|4.       64. 

HAY    MARKETS. 

Satuaoat,  April  24.— BM ITHPIBLD.- Supply  good,  and 
trade  dull. 

OUMBBBLAND.— A  full  iTerage  supply,  and  a  slnggish  de- 
mand. 

WHITBOHAPBL.~Both  hay  and  straw  moved  off  slowly,  at 
our  qnotattons. 


MEADOW  HAT 
CLOVBRDITrO 
STRAW 


Mi4o  8S«. 
70b.  ISO*. 
it:       SSi. 


CumiaLAMO.l  WaiTioH4nL 

BAi.  to  88s.  Ses.U   88*. 

70s.      lOOs.  70s.      100s. 

97s.       82«.  Ms.       38f. 


CHICORY. 

LONDON.  Satuedat.  April  94.— Fta  nearly  ill  kinds  of 
Chicory  we  have  to  report  an  improred  demand ;  and,  in  some 
instances  prices  have  an  upward  tendency. 

ENGLISH,  psr  ton  iClS   Oto  £14    0  I  ANTWERP «!•  lOlo  £11    0 

HARUNOBN....    10    5         10 10    DAOKUM 0   0  0    0 

BRUGES   10    0         10  16    GUERNSEY  ....     10  10         10  1» 

HAMBURG 11    0         II    6 1  BELGIUM.. ^ 10  10        11    0 

PRICES   OP  BUTTER,  CHEESE,  HAMS,  &c. 


BUTTER,  per  ewi.:  >.     >. 

PrisoUnd lOOtolOa 

Kiol 108    104 

Dorset 106    US 

Csrlew 84    104 

Wst«rfbr4 88    104 

Cork, 88      88 

LiaorUk —     - 

_Bll»o...... ~      - 

Fana.por  4ossa..lSs.  Od.to  14s.0d, 


CHEESE ,  per  cwt.t 

Chsshirs 

OlM44Ar 

Double  Oloneostsr. 
HAMSi 

York 


.  84      78 
.  7S     8t 

.  H      88 


78  8 

, 78  8 

Irish 74  8 

BACON  I   WUtsUrs,  diM  88  7 

Irish,rrs«n 58  8 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

LONDON,  8aturi»at,  April  S4.— Trade  is  brtefcrr  tea  it 
wa4  la»t  week.  Strawberries  are  mtkinf  tbelr  a|»paaranoe  ia 
larger  quantities.  Of  Pears,  Easter  Beurr^,  and  Ne  Plos 
MeurU  may  still  be  obtained.  Oraogcs  of  all  kinds  are 
good  and  abundsnt.  Among  Vegetables  are  Aspangas, 
Rhabarb,  and  Seakale.  Winter  Greens  are  plentlfal.  Freneb 
saladlog  is  escelleot;  it  stiU  eonslsU  of  Cabbage  LeItMr, 
Barhe  de  Capucin,  Batavian  Endlre,  and  Tamip  Bsdlshss. 
Cornish  Broccoli  realises  from  Id.  to  Id.  a  bead,  rrea* 
Beans  are  rery  plenliful.  Now  Potatoes  are  making  thtir 
appearance.  They  fetch  from  Ss  M.  to  ^s.  per  lb.;  Peas,  (leaa 
Is.  to  48.  per  punmrt;  and  green  Artiobokes,  6e.  to  Vs.  ptr 
doxen.  Cucumbers  plentiful.  Best  samples  of  old  Potatoct 
have  adraoeed  in  prtee.  Out  flowers  chiefljr  eoaalsi  of  Orchlii. 
Gardenias,  Heliotropes,  Poinsetti^  pulcherrima,  Oeraniemf, 
Violets,  Migaonette,  Heaths.  Primulas,  CamelUaa,  Cjclamew, 
Tulips,  Hyacinths,  and  Koses. 

FRUIT. 
a  d.    s.  i.  a.  a.    S.4. 


PiDsapples,  psilb. 

Otapss'acir.'Mrlb IS    0 

Do.,  Portiigml,per  lb..    3    0 


...    7    OiolO   0 
1$    0 

6 


j.MTdoosa  ....    1    f     S   0 

Do.,p«ri00  *   0    1?    0 


Itrawbcrrios,  per  ot.  . 


0    8     10 


Posts,  per  4sa. 8    tulO  • 

Apples,  pvhatfstov*..    8  •     8  • 
Orsnns,  per  dee.  .....    if     14 

Mek»Ss..r. •    e     0  4 

Filberts  per  lOtflbs.....  S«    0    40  4 
Cobe.de.\. »    •   88  4 


Oaeliiowersper  dos  ^ 
BrooooU,  per  bondle....  1 
Oreens,  per  doe.  banehes  3 
8eekide  jper  pnnnct  ....  1 
French  BM]u,porlOO  ..  1 
AsperH|rns,pcr  nandle..  3 
Rhubero,  per  bum 
Potatoes,  per  ton 

Do.  per  bosh.... 

Do.  perewU. 


VEGETABLES, 
s.d.    s.  d. 
1    8lo4    0 

0  16 
0  4  0 
3  S  6 
0  S  0 
0  7  0 
0  0  10 
80    0  109    0 


8  8  S  8 

4  0  8  0 

Do.  Nfw,  pcrlb 0  8  8  0 

Corrou.npwperbmncb..  0  8  0  8 

Tunipe, per  bonck   ....0  S  0  4 

Spinoch,  per  slere 1  8  3  0 

'^       ^               '           .m  0  18  0 

.18  8  Oi 


Spinoch,  per  i 
Coeombers,  f 


SPIRITS. 


LONDON,  8atukj>at,  AprU  84.— There  is  a  slow  inqaiiy 
for  Bum,  the  stock  of  which  is  seasonably  good,  at  oar  quota- 
tloos.  Brandy  continues  a  dull  inqnlry,  but  we  have  no  ebaeie 
to  notice  in  its  ralue.  Grain  spirit  sells  slowly,  on  former  tenns . 
RUM. 


s.  d.  s  d 

B.lndls,proof  pergal.  1  10  to  0  0 

iMirsrds,  do Ill  0  0 

„         10  ofOO.P.  8    4  3  0 

„        SI     S8    „     8    8  3  18 

Domet«rs30     34    „     8    8  4  8 

„        S4     48    ,,     4    S  4  8 


a.  d.     a.  d. 

JaaAlea.SdloltO.F.  4   Su4  4 

„      n   a$  ^   *  $    i  I 

Ji25^|8a     3d    „     4    4      4   1 

■2sir}«« ««..»»  •  • 

BRANDT— COGNAC, 
•hippad  Bhlppsd       ,      Ehtepsi        Jttipp^  by 

TlBtago  by  by  bjr  Vtar.    Prsptis> 

MntsU.  tlmuimmf.  OtMd.       \%^  Oimiay. 

s.    d.      s.  d.   s.   d.      s.  d.   s.   d.      s.  d.    s.   i^      sTl. 
18    0       188     18    8       18    088         8008        00 
13    4       14    8134       14    8100         80168        08 
Hhda.Sd.porgmlloBUffhar.  Pmahooaa  soarce. 

OtberSUppcrs •    8  toll    • 

HOLLAll]6fl,0«Bevatao,fbrd«^ 9   1        4     1 

Other  qnoutieSfte  arrive  and  on  the  OUST 8    8        4     4 

BRITISH  Ollf,  for  expsrt«iion,pro«r. ....hMe  SI*       4    1 

BRITISH  SPIRITS. 
GIN, proof,  eash ..18   t       0  4 

WOOL  MARKETS. 
ENGLISH  WOOL  MARKET. 
liONDON,  Monday,  April  aa.^Oving,  in  some  BMoaue^ 
to  the  appfotebinf  salas  of  coloiiitl  vool,  at  wUdi  Maiiy 
60,000  bales  will  be  bioof  ht  forward,  oar  market  is  ia  a  nry 
depressed  state,  and  it  is  difBcult  to  sell  any  land  of  borne- 
grown  wool  except  on  lower  terms. 

Per  peek  ef  940ib8. 

Pleecee— Southdown  Bogs £IS   OioSU   • 

Do.       Half- bred  Hogs 18    0        14    • 

Do.       Kent IS    0       14    t 

Do.       Southdown  Bwesand  W^ethers  U    0       It    • 

Do.       Leicester  do •• It 

Sorto-Clothing,  picUock Ift 

Do.     Prime  and  picklock 14 

Do. 


Do,  Super 

Do.  Combing— Wether  matching  . . . 

Do.  Picklock • •• 

Do.  Common  .•••........•.......• 

Do.  HogmatehiBff 

Do.  Picklock  mslfhing 

vo.  ooper vOi  •«••••.•••••..••••.« 


13  0 
16  0 

II  e 

If  0 

10  i 

14  0 
It  • 


It  It 
It  0 
14  It 
14  t 
It  0 
It  t 
14  t 
It  It 
If  10 
It  0 
It  It 
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BRADfOBD  WOOL  If ARKST.— The  tnmsictioiii  dur- 
iii|  the  week  and  to-day  are  trinal.  The  aapply  of  bright- 
haired  wool  it  eieeeduigly  limited :  nor  are  staplen  diapoeed 
to  increaie  their  atoeki  ontil  the  pending  ulea  by  auction  are 
past.  In  pricea  there  ii  bat  little  alteration ;  bat  the  tendency 
u  downward.  Noila  and  ihort  wool  are  dull  of  lale,  notwith- 
■tanding  the  rery  email  quantity  now  predudog.  Yabms  : 
There  are  more  inquiries  by  the  eiport  houaes,  but  not 


ealee  making.  Lripiic  Eaiter  fair  ia'now  on,  where  large  qnan 
titiee  of  wonted  goodi  are  niuilly  eokl  by  the  German  mana- 
iheturer^  who  draw  their  soppliea  of  yam  from  thia  market. 
A  week  or  two  hence,  more  ooaineaa  may  be  looked  for  firom 
that  quarter.  The  eonsumptioo  by  the  home  manufacturers 
ia  steady,  but  liouted.  Pricea  are  ruinously  bw,  and  apinnera 
Btrietly  adhere  to  abort  time  workinj^  beaidea  having  much 
machinery  unemployed.  Pibcbi  :  llie  attendance  of  mer- 
eimiite  ia  more  nomerooa  to-day.  There  ia  a  fair  amount  of 
buaineas  doing  in  fancy  gooda  auited  to  the  approaching  sea- 
son, but  there  ia  no  improvement  in  Coburgs  or  Orleans  doths. 
In  coatings  there  is  more  doing.— iSTMoiuf  Sdithn  t(f  the  Brad- 
ford OUerver  of  Tkurtda^  Uut, 

LEEDS  WOOL  MARKET  (Enqlibu  and  Forsjgn) 
April  23.— Stocks  of  English  wool  are  yery  light,  as  is 
generallj  the  case  at  this  season  of  the  year,  but  they  are 
amply  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Ifany  buyers  are  looking 
forward  with  interest  to  the  approaching  public  soles  at 
Halifiaz  and  Bradford.  The  prevaiUnff  opinion  seems  to 
be  that  the  prices  obtained  at  the  last  safes  will  not  be  again 
secured.  The  demand  for  yams  and  pieces  during  the  in- 
terval would  seem  to  furnish  ground  for  this  opinion. 
Bayers  of  foreign  wool  are  also  looking  forward  to  the  next 
sales  of  cobnial,  and  are  not  disposed  to  buj  freely  till  prices 
are  established.  The  opinion  is  that  they  will  be  lower, 
but  some  persons  expect  they  will  be  about  the  some  as 
Isst  sales. 

LIVERPOOL  WOOL  MARKET,  April  24. 

Scotch.— There  is  more  geoeial  inquiry  for  Laid  Wool,  at 
our  ouoUtioos.  White  Highland  is  also  more  in  demand. 
The  late  publie  sales  of  Cheviot,  to  doee  seme  old  aooounts, 
has  rather  depreesed  the  msrket  for  the  moment,  and  we  have 
had  little  doing  by  private  sale. 

Laid  Hlchland  Wool,  perS41bs.  ...•  11 

White  HlfhlaBd  do U 

LaidOrasaed       do.. unwashed  ••..  It 

Do.  do..waabad 14 

Laid  Cheviot     do..anwashed 16 

Do.  do.. washed 19 

White  Oheviot  do.. washed t8 

FoBBiGN.— Notwithstanding  the  prices  were  low  at  the 
publie  sales  Just  dosed,  and  the  quantities  sold  were  consider- 
able, still  the  demand  since  for  deep-grown  Wools  has  been 
good,  and  tally  faite  rates  obtained.  On  the  whole  the  market 
looks  healthy. 

FOREIQIf  AND  COLONIAL  WOOL  MARKET. 
Per  lb. 
Ctorman,    ( Ist  and  Sod  Sleet . . 

Bszun,       1  Prima..... 

and         jSeouada 

Pnitsiaa.  (Tertia 

Colobial: -St ovBT— Lambs  •••• 
Booorod  do.  ••••.•.• 

Vowavhed ••.•• 

Locks  and  Pieces. . . . 

Slipe  and  Skin 

PoBT  Philip— Lambs 

Sooareddo 

Unwashed 

Locks  and  Pieces .... 

Slipe  and  Skin....... 

8.  AOSTBALi Air —Lambs    ••• 

Scoured  do. 

Unwashed •«... 

Locks  and  Pieces.. •• 

T.  D  LiBD— Lambs 

Scoured  do. 

Unwashed  • 

Locks  and  Pieces. 

Caps  ov  Gkx>D  Hopb— Pleeees 


d.    s. 

d. 

StoJS 

0    to 

0     90 

s.  d. 

8  4  to 

9  4 

9  0 

1  8 

0  P{ 

0  10 

1  4 


s.  d. 

4  0 

8  0 

9  4 
1  10 
9  IJ 
9  8 

I  a 


.•••••••** 


Scoured •. 

UawaAed...*.. 


....••.••• 


4 

? 

i* 

8 
9 
7 

? 

i* 

•  11 
0  II 
0  8 
0    7| 


0  n 

1  9 

1 II 

9    8 

1    8 

1  0 
9  0 
1  10 
1  10 
1    8 


MANURES. 


PBIOBB  OUBBBHT  OF  OUAMO,  fte. 

PBRUVIAlieVAirO,(p«l«n,f«rSStoiu)aoiiiiMl41S   •   SioXO  S   0 

Do.  Do (vndot  SOtoiu)....    14    0    •  0  f    0 

BOUTIAN  GUANO nona     0   0    f  0  0    0 

ABTIFIOIAL  MANUBE8,  fto. 

8alph.olCopi|«r^  £  b.4.       £  a.  d. 

«riol,li>rWboat?^' 

alotpinff J 

Soto. ..7. 1    Of 

B«DaoJ>wtjporqr.  1  SO 
D».4.lneh.7r..^  1  to 
Oil        Yitriol.l 

per  lb .') 

Do.  Brows 0    fO| 


}«18    0  0 

I    St    0  0 

lift  10  10  0 

..  n  00 

I      0  10  0 
}      f    00 

r.  s  00 

..  S  10  0 
Mkoa,Mr  loa— 
•.romdCaoM) 


Oto/90  0  0 

SO  0  0 

90  00 

S8  00 

i  00 

10  0  0 


ooiotr  0  0 


1  19  0 

1  so 

ISO 


0    00 
0    0  0 


Ii— ood  99km.  Mr  loa< 
TUaAmwioM,^ 
inbt1o.orbaM 
Thick  4o,    — ' 


S  10  0 
I        S  19  0 

OIL-OAKBS. 

IMoraaillM £9  0  Oto  £9  10  0 
BafUah 10  0  0  0  0  0 
IUpo-eokoa,prioB  S  100         S  If  0 

JoBB  Kbbh,  85,  Leadenhall^ireet, 
(Late  Odams,  Plckford,  and  Keen.) 

W^iltomafc  Go.,S4,  MarkJ<ona— Asotie. . ,..'. ', . .77^ 77.~£%  10~Q 

MonaflMtared  by  Hodgson  ft  EMmpaonr  WakaSald.mnd  " 

M atihewa  ft  Co. ,  DriAold. 

Aminonio-PlMopliatoMidNitro-Phoaphoto por  tonJS   0   0 

Baporpboapbateof  lime ,,         T    0    0 

Airrtenltaral  Cbcmieal  Worka,  Stewaarket,  Suffolk. 

ProaMeo'a  Cereal  Maoura  for  Com  Cropa partoDJS  10    0 

Prantlee'aTwidpMaaara „        r    0    0 

PranHee'afloperphoaphataof  lima ^,        6  10    0 

Laneaahira  Manara  Componjr,  Widoaa,  near  Warrinfton. 

J.Kaiyhtft  Co/a  Witroyeniaed  Bona  Mannraa .^.  .p«>  ton  M  16    e 

_„        .  ^    .             ~                         Mannra  Worka.OroTahill.Bairerleir, 
Tl«ar  ft  Co.'aCelabrAt«d  Tnmlp  Manvea per  ten  47  10   0 

TALLOW. 

LONDON,  Monday,  April  26.<— About  an  afetage  time- 
of-year  amount  of  business  is  dobg  in  our  market,  and  prices 
generallj  are  well  supported.  P.YTC.,  on  the  spot,  is  quoted 
at  65s.  dd. ;  for  the  last  three  months'  delirery,  62s.  6d.  per 
cwt.    Bough  Fat  is  8s.  0|d.  per  SIbs. 

PABTI0UI.AB8  OF  TALLOW. 

1867.      1868. 


Block  this  day  • 
Price  of  T.O..*. 


1854. 

1860. 

1850. 

Casks. 

Oasks. 

Casks 

841(9 

81700 

18508 

01s.  OU. 

51s.  Sd. 

47s.  Od. 

to 

to 

to 

Sis.  Od. 

548.  Od. 

-S.Od. 

781 

1890 

8107 

89741 

78«<7 

00544 

1089 

958 

411 

100018       78tf97 

71595 

e4s.9d. 

00t.ed. 

50s.  Od. 

«v«v. 

Casks. 

Casks. 

119(8 

nooi 

OSs.Si. 

66s.  9d. 

to 

to 

-s.Od. 

—8.  Od. 

1971 

1941 

90894 

07021 

918 

441 

01269 

97500 

68s.  Od. 

5«s.  Cd. 

Delivery  last  week 
Do.  from  1st  June 
▲rrlTed  last  week. 
Do.  firom  1st  Jnn<- 
Price  of  Town 


FLAX,    HEMP,    COIR,  &c. 

LONDON,  Satvbdat,  April  94.- The  demand  for  Pies  si  ill 
rules  hesTf ,  but  we  hsve  no  decline  to  notice  in  the  qnotations. 
Hemp  Is  held  at  fan  carrencles,  vis.,  jS80  per  ton  for  Petersburg 
clean ;  but  the  Inquiry  for  It  is  limited.  Jnte  and  Coir  goods 
support  previous  rates. 


HIDE  AND  SKIN  MARKEl'S. 

LONDOlf,  Satvbbat,  Apbil  94. 


MABKBT  HIDES  t 
Ml«S41b«......fwlb. 

«4lo7>lb«.. 
Tftof"- 

sot 

88»   

Ntol041b«. 
lOOlelUIW., 


l«S41b«......fwlb.O   lleO  0 

«o7>lb« OS       0  81 

toiOlte 0   8|     0  Sl 

toSSllw 0   3|     0  31 

toSflbs 0    S|     0  4 


.  0    4 
.0    0 


0    4« 

0    0 


•.  d.    s.  d. 

RORSBHIDES^CMhS    0  t«  0    0 

OALB0KIN8,livht.  S    0  S    S 

Do.Aill »   S  SO 

ShMtfUnff 0  10  0    0 

Keats  a  lMlf.br«4a  ..SO  TO 

DmwnB 4    0  6    0 

PoU«4  8lic«p  0    0  0    0 

'— "-    ..:. so  s  10 


BIBMINGHAH,  Satubdat,  Apbil  M. 


Pwlb. 
HIDB9.  •.  4.       •.  d. 

SSlbs.  toS4lb« 0  0    ..  0  4l 

7llba.uS4llM 0  0    ..0  4 

SSlba.fto  74lbs 0  Si  ..  0  SI 

S01b«.to04lb« 0  S|..0  3 

SOlbs.and  mmim.,..  S  S    ..  0  0 
0«w>. ...... 

ruw«iudi 

■aVMMMU. 

Bmlle. 0  0    ••  •   8 


2^wM»dim«.latOn^O   SI 


Per  lb. 

CALP.  B.  4.      •.  4. 

mbs.MdopwMds..  0  U  ..  0    0 

Ulba.  to  leOf 0  Of  ..  0   0 

01b*.  to  nib*. 0  ll  ..  0    bi 

liffbt 0  4]  ..  0   0 

PUwodendlrrcffvlarO  4|  ••  0    0 


WOOL  8M1IB  . 

ISm " 

■^»«S    ..#•••••4 


.4  0- 
.0  8  m 
•  0    fi.. 


7   8 
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IMPERIAL    AVERAGES. 


Fom  Tui  LAfT  Six 

W£ESs : 
March  13. 1868 
Mftrch  20^1658 
March  27, 1658 
April    8 

April  10,  1858  ....] 
April  17,  1858  .•.. 
AggfMaU  arerage 
Sametlmo  lastyear 


1858  •..!' 


WhMt. 

BArl«7. 

Oatt. 

•.  d. 

t.  d. 

•.  d. 

45    8 

36    6 

93    8 

45    6 

ZG    9 

88    4 

45    2 

87    8 

38    4 

'  44    8 

86  10 

28    6 

1  43     1 

86    8 

21    1 

'  43    2 

86    7 

24    7 

1  44    A 

86    8 

23    8 

64    9 

46    8 

23  11 

Bje.  1  Betiw. 
••   d 

87  11 
37  II 

I 
4 

88  6 
88  10 


d, 
81  8 
31  9 
29  11  38 
81  8  88 
80  9 
80    4 


P«M. 

f.    d. 


30  10   88    8 
38    8   89    8 


COMPARATIVE   AVERAGES- 1858-67- 

From  iMt  Friday's  &ax.  •.  d 

Wh«at 76,795  qrf.,  43    2 

Bartoy 38,358    ..  86 

OaU 8,637    ..  24    / 

Bye 549    ..  80    4 

Baans 4.359    ••  38  10 

Peas 850    ••  41    5 


From  OaxetUot  1857.  a.  d. 

Wheat......  84,669  qrt.,68  0 

Barley 32.428    ..  44  7 

Oatt 7,978    ..  28  5 

Bye 110    ..  86  8 

Beani 6,184    ..  40  0 

Peas 769    ..  89  4 


FLUCTUATIONS  inthb  AVERAGE  PRICE  oyWHEAT. 


PaxoB. 

45t.  6d. 

458.  ad, 

451.  2d. 

44e.  8d. 

43fl.  Sd. 

48s.  Id. 


_-J 


I 


IT.  20. 

UU.S7. 

April  8. 

•  • 

AprillO. 

•  • 

•  • 

April 

::  I 

.. 

::l 

.. 

PRICES  OF  SEEDS. 

BBITI8U  SBBD8. 
CLOTxasBSD,  red  40t.  to  50i.,  extra  — ■.,  white  50i.  to  70a. 

TaxroiL  18i.to22s. 

Taaas,  Winter,  new,  per  boehel 6t.  Od.  to  7e.  Od. 

MusTAaDUBD,  per  bush.,  new  17i.  to  25s.,  brown  13a.  to  15s. 

OoaiAin>Km,perowt S0e.to26s. 

OAMAaT,  perqr.... • .•••••  84s.  te  94a. 

LiiraxiD,  per  qr.,  sowing  — s. to  — s...orttshing  62s.  to  64s. 

Livsmn  Oakbs,  per  ton £10  Oi.to410  lOt, 

BAPisaxD,  perqr..... ••• 68s.  to  72s. 

BatxCaks,  perton .£8    lOi.to  J6  Os. 

FOBBIOM  BBBD6,  fro. 

Cloyemekd,  red  40s.  to  46s.> white  fiOs.  t<  COs. 

TaEToiL. «....   I7s.  to  21s. 

TAaae,  Spring,  per  bushel  •••.••• 7s.  Od.  to8s.  Od. 

HsimasD, small, perqr Dutch  42s. to 47s. 

Oomuiix»Bm,perowt .•  17s.to26a. 

CAaa^wAT       „       44s.to46e. 

Liman),  per  qr.,  Baltle  59s. to  60s.... .Bombay  59s.  to  61s. 

Linxi]>CAKS,pertoB.« •  £10ts.to£10  lis. 

Bapbsxss,  Dutch 66s.  to  72s. 

BAra  Oau,  perton « £8  08.  to  £8  Ids. 

BREAD. 

LONDON,  SATumDAT,  April  i4^No  alteration  in  the  prices 
of  Bread. 
Wbbatbv  Bbvad,  per  41bs.  Loaf  .•.•••»...•     6d.  to  7J. 
HonsBHOLD   no.  „ 44d.       64. 

HAY    MARKETS. 

Satuaoat,  April  94.— BMITHPIBLD.- Supply  good,  and 
trade  dull. 

OUMBBBLAND.— A  fall  average  supply,  and  a  sluggish  de- 
mand. 

WHITBOHAPBL.~Both  hay  and  straw  noTcd  off  slowly,  at 
our  quotattons. 


MBADOW  HAT 
CLOVBRDirrO 
STRAW 


I  autrmmLD, 


M«4e  8S«. 
70s.  lOte. 
96a.       S2s. 


BAi.  to  8te.  SSi.to   88*. 

70s.      ICO*.     I     70*.      100a. 
97s.       82«.     I     Sis.       S3t. 


CHICORY. 

LONDON,  8ATUBDAT.  April  94.— For  nearly  all  kinds  of 
Chicory  we  have  to  report  an  Improred  demand ;  and,  in  some 
Initsnoes  prices  have  an  upward  (endraey. 

EIfaLI8H.psr  toniCIS   Oto  £1*   0  I  ANTWBRP  £1«  lllo  411    0 

HARLIIf0Blf....    10    5         10  10    DAOKUM 0   0  0    0 

BRUOBS   10    0         10  16    OUBRN8BY  ....     10  10         10  15 

HAMBURG 11    0         11    A  |  BELGIUM.., 10  10        11    0 

PRICES   OP  BUTTER,  CHEESE,  HAMS,  &c. 

s.  s. 
.100«ol0> 
..lot    104 

.108    112 

Csrlow • 04    104 

WstOTford Off    101 

Cork, 92     98 

UiMrisk —     - 

BUfs ~      - 

Fami,p«r  des«D..lSs.  Od.to  14s.04. 


B  UTTBR,  MV  owt. : 
Pri«slsii4. 
Kiel 


0HBB6B,percwt.t  s.  s. 

Choshire 41  76 

OlM44ar 7t  89 

Doable  Oloaeestsr H  08 

HAMS: 

York 78  8 

WsstaMMlsni 78  8 

Iriab 74  i 

BACON  I   WUtekirs,  dtM  48  7 

Irisk,ffrscii 08  • 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

LONDON,  8aturi»at,  April  S4.— Trade  to  briefcrr  than  it 
wa«  last  week.  Strawberries  are  making  their  appearance  ia 
larx'Jr  quautltles.  0(  Pears,  Easter  Beurr6,  and  Ke  Plos 
MeurU  may  still  be  obtained.  Oraogcs  of  all  kteds  are 
good  and  abundant.  Among  YegeUbles  are  Asparagos, 
Rhubarb,  and  Seakale.  Winter  Greens  are  plcnllfol.  French 
saladiog  is  excellent ;  It  stUl  eonsisU  of  Cabbage  Lettaee, 
Barhe  de  Capucin,  BaUvian  Endire,  and  Turnip  Badlkhea. 
Cembh  Broccoli  reallMs  from  Id.  to  Id.  a  head,  rreneh 
Beans  are  rery  plenUfal.  New  Potatoes  are  making  tbtir 
appearance.  They  fetch  from  ts  <d.  to  8s.  per  lb.;  Pens,  (roaa 
Ss.  to  4s.  per  punoei:  and  green  Artichokes,  6s.  to  Be.  per 
dozen.  Cucumbers  pleniiful.  Best  ssmples  of  old  Potatoes 
have  advaoeed  in  priee.  Out  flowers  chiefly  oonslst  of  OrekMs, 
Gardenias,  Heliotropes,  Poiascttla  pulcherriraa.  Geraniums. 
Violets,  Mixnonette.  Heaths.  Primnlas,  Camellias,  Cyelamens, 
TuUpa,  Hyacinths,  and  Roses. 

FRUIT. 
•  4.    s.  4.  s.<.     e.d. 

Piimpplas,  palb 7    OiolO   0    Pears,  per  dss. •    etolO   0 

« ...  .-    ^    -.    -.    Applas,  psefcelfsief*..    »   •      •    0 

Oranrcs,  psr  dsB. Of      10 

K«kraa..rr. •    •     •   • 


-_, P«lk IS   0   t$   0 

Do.,  Portag»I,p«r  lb..    3    0     6    0 


Do.,p«r'iOO  '.',*.'. 

Itrawbcrries, parse.  .. 


10     8   0 
5    0    10    0 

0  «     1    0 
VEGETABLES 

S.4.    s.  d. 

1  •U4    OiTsiMtoss, 


nifacHs  psr  lOOlfas M    0    40    0 

Cobs.de »  •  at  e 


s.  <.  S.4. 

,jss,  psr  half  siers  •    •«•  t    0 

1    0      1    6|  LiMdis.  p«v  Wneh 0    SOS 


Oaaliiairsnpsr  dos  .. 

BroeeoU,  per  bondle....  ^ 

Orrsus,  per  dos.  banchcs  3  0  4  0  Oslwf,  per  bandle.. 

Heakttle.  n«r  pannct  ....  1  3  3  <  ShaltoU,  »er  lb. 

Fk«nchlleaiu,MrlOO..  1  0  3  OlOi    " 

Aspanurna, per  iinndls..  3  0  7  0  Ih 

Rhubarb.perbttndUi....  0  <  1  0 

Potatoes,  par  ton    SO  0  109  0  Ei 

Do.  per  bash 3  0  S  9|  R 


...  1   e 

..  t    • 


1     9 

e  i 


.id  e  s 

.  I    a  so 

.  a  •  a  0 

.ft  40 


Do.  |icrcwt. . 
Do.  Nrw,  pcrlb.. 


..4    0      f    0'  11 
.00     8    OlM 


CarroU.newperbaneb..  0  f  0  9' Pi 

Toraips, per  bonck  ....  0  8  0  4lBi 

8piiMch,peraleTe 1  <  3  d  If 

Caeombsrs,  psr  doaeu  ..1<)  0  18  oISs 

Bret.psrdosea 1  0  8  oIlTL-.,. 


e  0 

4    0 
1    4 


oa.t  t 

lie.  1  C 

•..  1  e 

cs.  4  e     «    s 

k..  e  e    Of 

...  e  a    to 

...  •  S      %    4 

^ *..  1  e    I  s 


SPIRITS. 

LONDON,  Satuboat,  AprU  Sl.—There  is  a  slow  inqalry 

for  Rum,  the  stock  of  which  Is  seasonably  good,  at  our  qiMita- 

tions.    Brandy  continues  a  dull  inqatry,  hot  we  hare  no  dwnge 

to  notice  in  iu  value.    Grain  spirit  sells  slowly,  on  former  terms . 

RUM. 

s.  4.     s    d.  B.  4.     e.  d. 

JasMlea.  tftoStO.F.  4    3  U  4   4 

SI     34    „     4    •        4    8 

J88     34    „     4    4        4    9 


B.  Indla.proof  psr  fal.  1*  lo'is  0    0 
lMirar4s,do Ill       0    0 


iMarards,     

„         10  olOO.P.  3    4 
„         91     88    „     3    8 

D«n««ra30     34    ,,     3    8 
„        34    40    „    4    8 


3    0 

3  10 

4  9 
4    4 


flo] 


'iiRSr}»«  *• 


»    3       4    0 


TlDtafa 


1888.... 


BRANDT—COGNAC, 
•hipped  Shipped       I      8kippe( 

by  br  I  bj  Ylar. 

s.    d.      s.  d.    s.   d.       s.  d.    s.   d.      s.  d.    s.    4.    ^. 

18  0     140   18  f     lioft      ftea      to 

13    4       U41S4       1441^0         OO'tO         if 


Hh4s.t4.psrgallonkiffh«r.   Pweheona  ssaree. 

Other  Skippers 4    4  taU  0 

HOI<LAllDfi,OensTaiBa,fbrda^ S   •  4  8 

Other  qvabtiss.to  arrlTS  and  an  the  aaar  .••••  ., 8    9  4  0 

BRITIBBOIN,farsKpartatton,praar..............hhda  f  M  4  8 

BRITISH  SPIRITS. 

OIB.preaf,  eash ^  14   4  4  0 

WOOL  MARKETS. 
ENGLISH  WOOL  BIARKET. 
liONDON,  Monday,  April  26.^0viBr,  in  aome  lunan, 
to  the  appfoaebing  sales  of  ooloiiiil  wotd,  at  which  nanly 
60,000  baiee  will  be  bioaght  forward,  oor  market  ia  ia  a  vcfj 
depressed  state,  and  it  is  difBcult  to  sell  any  kind  of  hoBM- 
grown  wool  ezoept  on  lower  ttrns. 

Per  pack  of  9401be. 

Pleecee— Southdown  Bogs Jig  OtoXU    • 

Do.       Half-bred  Hogs 18  0  .  14    • 

Do,       Kent  ••••••••••••••••..••••  If  0  14    # 

Do.       Southdown  Ewesand  W^ethers  U  0  Jg    • 

Do.       Leicesterdo IS  0  It  10 

Sorts-Clothing.  picUoek 14  0  16    0 

Do.     Prime  and  picklock 14  0  14  10 

Do.    Oholee It  10  14    • 

Do.     Super 19  0  II    O 

Do.     Oombing— Wether  matching...  16  0  If    O 

Do.     Pickloclc U  e  14    • 

Do.     Common .•  It  0  It  10 

Do.     Hogmatehiag 16  6  lilt 

Do.    Picklock  mitfhing 14  0  U    0 

Do.    Snpetdo;  ••••••.•••••••••••••  It  #  It  10 
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BRADfOBD  WOOL  If ARKST.— The  trumetiont  dnr- 
iii|  the  weak  and  to-day  tre  trinal.  The  rapplj  of  brif ht- 
lutired  wool  it  eimtdiii^  luiitod :  nor  are  ttaplen  ditpoeed 
to  increaM  their  stocka  nntfl  the  pendinc  tales  by  anctioa  are 
patt.  la  pricet  there  is  bat  little  alteration ;  bat  the  tendency 
u  downward.  Noilt  and  short  wool  are  doll  of  iale»  notwith- 
itanding  the  rtij  email  qoantity  now  produdor.  Yabms  : 
There  are  more  inquiriee  oy  the  eiport  bootee,  bot  not  more 
aalot  making.  Leipiic  Eatter  fair  it  now  on,  where  large  qnan- 
titiee  of  worsted  goodt  are  ntoally  told  by  the  German  mann- 
iiMiurer%  who  draw  their  topplic*  of  yam  from  thia  market. 
A  week  or  two  hence,  more  basinett  may  he  looked  for  firom 
that  qoarter.  The  eonaamptioo  by  the  home  maanfactarert 
it  ateady,  but  Uouted.  Prieea  are  ruinously  low,  and  spinners 
ttrietly  adhere  to  abort  time  working,  betidet  having  much 
machinery  unemployed.  Pibcbs  :  llie  attendance  of  mer- 
ehaata  it  more  nnmtrewt  to-day.  There  it  a  fiur  aasooot  of 
busiaeu  doing  in  fancy  goodt  toited  to  the  approaching  sea- 
ton,  but  there  is  no  improvement  in  Cobnrgs  or  Orletnt  dotht. 
In  coatiogt  there  it  more  dobg.— jSTeeoiuf  BdiiioK  ^  the  Brad' 
ford  Obterver  qf  ThMrtday  Uut. 

LEEDS  WOOL  MARKET  (English  and  Forbign) 
April  2d.— Stocka  of  English  wool  are  yery  light,  at  it 
generally  the  case  at  thit  teaton  of  the  year,  bnt  they  are 
amply  tufficient  for  the  demand.  Ifany  bnyert  are  looking 
forward  with  interett  to  the  approaching  public  inlet  at 
Halifax  and  Bradford.  The  prevailing  opinion  teemt  to 
be  that  the  pricet  obtained  at  the  last  sales  will  not  be  again 
secured.  The  demand  for  yamt  and  pieces  during  the  in- 
terval would  seem  to  famish  gronnd  for  thit  opinion. 
Buyers  of  foreign  wool  are  also  looking  forward  to  the  next 
sales  of  colonial,  and  are  not  disposed  to  bay  freel  v  till  prices 
are  establbhed.  The  opinion  is  that  they  will  be  lower, 
but  some  persons  expect  theywHl  be  about  the  same  as 
Isst  sales. 

LIVERPOOL  WOOL  MARKET,  Apbil  24. 

Scotch.— There  is  more  general  inquiry  for  Laid  Wool,  at 
our  quotations.  White  Highland  is  also  more  in  demand. 
The  late  pnblie  sales  of  Cheviot,  to  eloee  seme  old  aooountt, 
hat  rather  depieeted  the  market  for  the  moment,  and  we  have 
had  little  doing  by  private  tale. 

t.   d.    B.   d. 

Laid  Hlehland  Wool,  perS41bt 11    0to  IS    0 

White  Hlfhlaad  do U    i      10    0 

Laid  Grassed      do..«Bwashed  •••.  18   0     14   0 

Do.  do..wa8had U    0      16    0 

Laid  Cheviot     do..anwashed IS   0     18   i 

Do.  do.. washed 19    0     tO    0 

White  Cheviot  do.,  washed 08    0     90   0 

FoBBiGH. — Notwithstanding  the  prieea  were  low  at  the 
public  sales  jast  dosed,  and  the  qnantttiet  tdd  were  consider- 
able, stdl  the  demand  since  ibr  deep-grown  Wools  has  been 
good,  and  lolly  hite  rates  obtained.  On  the  whole  the  market 
looks  healthy. 

FOREIQlf  AND  COLONIAL  WOOL  MARKBT. 


Per  lb. 
Oerman,    ( 1st  and  Sod  Sleet . 

BszoB,       1  Prima 

and         iSeeanda 

Pniitiaa.  (Tertia 

CoLOKiAL :  -Stovbt— Lambs  ••• 
Booorod  do.  ••••••• 

Vewathed 

LocIls  and  Pieces.  •  • 

Slipe  and  Skin 

PoBT  Philip— Lambs  ••••• 
Seoored  do.  ••••*••• 
Uowaskwl 


Slipe  and  Skin 

8.  AOSTBALiAir— Lambs    

Scoured  do ••.*•• 

Unwashed  ••.•• 

Locks  and  Pieces 

T.  D  L&BD— Lambs 

Scoared  do. •....• ••••••••••• 

Unwashed  ••*••.•■•••».•.••• 
Locks  and  Pieces 

Caps  ov  Gkwn  Hopb— Fl< 


s.  d. 

8  4to 

8  4 

8  0 

1  6 

0  »I 

0  10 

1  4 
1    4 

1 

? 

8 
8 
7 

S» 


B.  d. 

4  0 

8  9 

8  4 
1  10 

8  II 

8  8 

I  0 

1  0 


Scoured  , 
Unwashed.  •• 


•••• ••••••••• 


..*••••••• 


0 

1 

0 

1 
1 
0 
0 
1 
I 
1 
1 

0  II 
0  11 
0  0 
0    71 


0  11 

1  8 
1  II 
8  8 
1  8 
1  0 
8  0 
1  10 
1  10 
1    8 


MANURES. 

PRICES  CURBEMT  OF  OUAMO,  fte. 

PBllUYIAllOVAlfO,(Mrtmi,ftr3etou)iioadiuJiriS  •   tioXt  t  0 

D*.  D*.  .I^.....(nnd«i  SOtoiis)....    14   t   0  0  •   0 

BOUYIAN  GUAIfO none     0   0    f  0  0    0 

ARTIFICLA.L  MANUBE8,  ke, 

■*^*«J5^}418   OOto/W   0  0   8-^Pi 


2t    to 


HllnMP«Uah  ) 

vrSnlipetM  J 

SvlphuAounonin  19  10  0 

MortetadMAo...    H   00 

Orvaon......*.     S   f  0 

0*pr«lH« S  10  0 


80    0  0 
90    00 


.ofCoppcr')  £  a.  4. 
,fceWli«n»r*»  •• 

V 

i 


£  s.d. 

to  tr  0  0 


.     100 

D:^XaA.Z.,^''l    to 
Oil        YIUM.) 

•onMiitntoe,}    0  0  1 

perlb...c 
DnBMwn....;    0   0  01 


1  10  0 
ISO 

150 


0    00 
0    0  0 


10  0  0 
S  10  0 
8  II  0 

OIL-CAKES. 

liaMtd-ankM,  mt  ton—  |  MvmUIm 

Thick 4o.rMB4(aoaa)  0    00 

JoBH  Kbbh,  85,  LeedenhaU-street, 
(Late  Odams,  Pickford,  and  Keen.) 

Wliltonttfc  OaT^Jr  Mark  Lan«~-A«otie. ..  ^ ........  T. ....... . .TTT^S  10    0 

ManoOMtared  by  Hodfaon  h  Simpaonr  Wakafleld,  and 
Matthawa  ft  Co.,  DriAald, 
Anaonia-Phaaplinto  and  If itro-Phaaphato 


^    0  Oto  £9  10  0 

BafUah 10  0  0        0    0  0 

IUpa-eakaa,prton  >  100         S  10  0 


..par  ton  JB   0    0 

1!     »!.       TOO 

Airrteultoral  Cbwaieal  Warks,  StoiirmarkeC,  6affolk. 

PraaMaa'aOcraalManura  for  Corn  Crapa nartoaJS  10    0 

PranHaa'aTaralpMaawra ,        7    00 

Ptantiaa'aBapaiThoaphataof  Lime „        0  10    0 

Lancasbira  Manure  Companj,  Widnea,  naar  WarrlortoD.' 

J.Kniyht  *^.'a  Witroganiaed  Bona  Mannrea .^.  .p«>  ton  M  1»   s 

_     _                 ManaraWorka.drorakilljBaTwlair. 
TlffnrftCo.'aCalabratodTnralpMannraa partonXT  10   0 


TALLOW. 

LONDON,  MoiTDAT,  April  26.<— About  ao  aferage  time- 
of-year  amount  of  basinees  is  dobg  in  our  market,  and  prices 
geoerallj  are  well  supported.  P.YTC,  ob  the  spot,  is  quoted 
at  66s.  6d. ;  for  the  last  three  mouths'  delirery,  62s.  6d.  per 
cwt.    lUiugh  Fat  is  8s.  0|d.  per  SIbs. 

PABTI0ULAB8  OV  TALLOW. 

1867.       18S8. 


Stock  this  day  .. 
PrieeofT.0 


DeUverjr  last  week 
Do.  from  1st  June 
▲rrived  last  week, 
Do.  firom  1st  Jnnt^ 
Price  of  Town 


1854. 

1860. 

1800. 

Casks. 

Casks. 

Casks 

841(8 

81700 

18008 

8a.od. 

5IS.  Sd. 

47s.  Od. 

to 

to 

to 

6is.0d. 

048.  Od. 

-S.0d. 

781 

18S0 

8107 

89741 

78«j(7 

09544 

1088 

008 

411 

100018 

78W7 

71595 

04s.9d. 

aos.od. 

50s.  Od. 

Casks. 

Casks. 

119(8 

11001 

OSs.Si. 

668. 9d. 

to 

to 

-s.Od. 

— s.Od. 

1971 

1841 

90884 

97021 

810 

441 

91288 

97600 

68s.  Od. 

6«s.  Cd. 

FLAX,    HEMP,    COIR,  &c. 


LOMOOir,  8ATVBOAT,  AprU  84.- The  demand  for  Flax  sllll 
rules  hearjr,  but  we  hare  ao  decline  to  notice  in  the  quotattons. 
Hemp  is  held  at  fun  carrtnclef,  vis.,  jS80  per  ton  for  Petofsburg 
clean ;  bnt  the  Inquiry  for  it  is  limited.  Jute  and  Coir  goods 
support  prevtoos  rates. 


HIDE  AND  SKIN  MARKETS. 

LONOOlf,  Satvbbat,  Apbil  84. 


•.  4.    •.  4. 

MABKBT  HIDES  t 

•4t*041k«......fwlb.O  8  too 

•4to7>llw 0  ~ 

TttoOOIlM. 
SOloSSllw. 

SStoOflte.... -,      -     - 

N  to  1041W.. .........  0  4       0    4| 

104toll8IW...........  0  0       0    0 


par  Ik.  0   8  to  0   0 

!ir.'.!t  0  u    0  4 

......  0    3|     0    81 


•.  d.    •.  d. 

R0R8BHIDB8,eMli  8    0  to  0   0 

OALBOKINO.Uffkt.S   0       S   < 

Do.fcU......7r....  8   S       SO 

BhcorUng 0  10       0    0 

Keats  ft  holf-bro4o  ..4   0       TO 


Down* • 4    e 

PoU«4  8lMcp  0    0 

•      *  «    0 


6    0 

0    0 
%  10 


BIRMINGHAM,  Satubdat,  Apeil  24. 


Pwlb. 

HIPB8.  0. 4.       ft. 

tiUM.fta4mawftr4ft..O   0-0 

SBlba.  to04lbo 0   0    ..  0 

7llbo.to841bo 0   0-0 

SSlbft.to  741bft 0    81  -  0 

801bft.«o04lte -0    S|-0 

ssita.ftU  «u«....  0  r  ..  0 
Oowo ,..e  fs..  0 


n ...e   fS..  0   8 

wodoadlmff^O  4-0   tf 
roooMh.— ..—  0   0-00 


.0  0    -0   8 


Porlk. 
CALF.  ■.  4.      •.  d. 

mbft.ftadopwMdt..  0   84-0    0 

ttlbft.  to  leOf 0  M  -  0   0 

OIlM.  to  lllU 0  ll  -  0    5| 

liffht 0    4..  0   0 

FUwo4ftndlmr«l*rO    41  -  0   0 

WOOLOKIIIS  ....  4   0-78 

FBM — ..  0   8-1    1ft 

>..0   8ft..   f   0 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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LEADENHALL   LEATHER    MARKEF. 

LOXDO.V,  Hatukdat,  April  21.— Allhoash  llic  tupflm  of 
Leath.T  on  sale  havo  t)evn  cun»iil«ral»ljr  on  the  Inereaae,  the  de- 
nMPd  for  all  » ind*  h4s  rukd  blcadj,  at  rcrj  r«U  pricca. 

HOB8B  HIDB8. 

.     .^  ^**-  »*••   *•    * 

Bocllih- IS  %m  1S..11  t«l4 

I>«.wltkMtb«ttaf       li..ll      14 

"       ■.d.a.4 

i      9^11  eui 


CROP  UIDES. 
BNOLISH. 


d.       4 

14  to  16 
14  lft| 
14        *^ 


1» 
14 
17 


Iba.  Iba, 
S8  %m  95 
9i  4« 
«•  4S 
49  M 
M  5S 
M       (0 

B  U  T  T  8. 
BlfULISn. 
Iba.  lbs.  4. 

14  16  ....  17 
17  S9  ....  17 
SI  «4  ....  1« 
S5       S8        ....       M 

2t     Si      ....      n 

S3  S<  ....  S3 

FORBION. 

14  If  ....  _  . 

16  SO  ....  17  I 

SI  S4  ....  17  9 

55  28  ....  1«  % 
St  SS  ....  38  ] 
S3  S6  ....  SI  a 

56  41  ....  — 

41       88       ....       -       - 
OFFilL.       d. 

BgUah  SliMldcra IS 

IH.   Cback*  aad  Farra   7 

Do.    BcUiaa 8 

Do.    Middlaa II 

Foroifo  Shooldara IS 

Do.    Hooka 18 

Do.    Bcllioa 7ft 

Do.    Mlddleado 11 

OroaalDirUidaBhouldora.  18 
D.       do.         Bclllca...    7 


18 

It 

19 


Kip  Shooldcro.. 
Do.BolUeo. 


DBB8SINO  UIDES. 

lbs.  Iba.       d.      d 

CnnaoioB SO  to  S4 

Do S8       m 

Do SO       SI 

Do S5       40 

Saddlor*  ......90       SS 

Do .36       M 

Bolls 

Shavod 14       18  ..  18 

Do 17       19  ..  IS 

Do SO       SS  ..  14| 

Do S4        SS  ..  14 

18       84  ..  II 


13  tollJ 
.13 
.  IS 
.  14 
.  15 
,  If 

19 


1S| 
17 
18 
14 
17 
17 

{? 

17 

Oaaoh,  per  Hida 3So.  toSOs. 

HORSE  BUTTS.    Soatd. 
d.      d.    d.      d. 

Bacltoh  .......  13  to  14  ..IS  to  17 

-       ■  *  .18        14  ..15        17 


poatakaaltod,  ) 
iritboat  botta,  > 


Do.  do.  do.     9     11..1S9  14  6 

Do.  do.  do.  iarorior..  6  8  8  0 

Do.  dry  do.      8       8..  8  8  18  6 

Do.  do.  do.     9      1I..18  8  1S6 

Do.  do.  do.  iafarior..  9  8  7  8 

CALF  SKINS. 
A.v.««%|it.  Uaroaadod.Roaadod. 
lba.lbor         d.       d.  d.       d. 

SOtoSS 14  ton 

98   35 14    17 


45.. 


35 

48 

45 

58   55.. 

58   ' 


.  .15 
,..15 
..15 
...15 
.15 


88  78 15 

78  88......15 

80   99 14 

99  188..»...1S 

188  I29....-.18 


16  to  91 

.  If  St 

.  16  S3 

.  17  S4 

.  17  S4 

.  17  S3 

.  17  SJ 

.  16  SI 

.  18  S8 

.  18  SO 

.  15  19 

,.  14  18 


KIPS. 

Ibo.  Iba.         d.  d 

Poterobaryk  ..  4  to  7  ....  17  toSO 

Do.          ..7       9  ....  17  SO 

Do.           ..  9      10  ....  18  18 

Do.           ..11      13  ....  16  18 

B.IiMl.drra1td.  5       7  ...    19  SS 

Do.         do.    7       9  ...    17  SI 

Do.    Mooad* 15  18 

Do.    tblrda .•..  19  15 

Do.    lafrrior 9  IS 

SUNDRIES.     8.  8. 

Ueir  Skina.boat oaeh  14  to  SI 

Do.       aoeoada...    ^     8  14 

Seal  Bklao.apUs  por  doa..  58  76 

Do.  forbiadlago       „       96  88 

Calf8klaa,8omaeli- 

taaaod ^    „      88 

lU  mW..    8 

8li  d. 

Bi  wrlb.   7 

7 


45 
95 

19 
d. 

■?! 

>  8a.  16s 

18       16 
.  58       98 

.48      «• 


....  5  14 
r  doa.  16  99 
.t  •  IS 
„  7  IS 
....    9tolld. 


U*. 


BARK.  &c. 


LONDON,  Saturday,  April  ti, 

Oopp4oo. 16    0  18  8 

D«tcb,psrtoa 5  0  5  5 

Hambro* 4  10  5  5 

▲ntwarpTroo 5    0  6  10 

Do.0opp4ea 5  10  7  0 

Mimosa,  Chopped   ....  7  10  8  5 

Do.  aroand 8    0  10  0 

Do.  LoDs   5    0  6  8    Biwioob^lsilr.  p.  swt. 


Cork  Trao.  Barbory 

Do.Loalioni a 

ysloBia,BmjrBa,p.toa  IS 

Do.CamaU 19 

Do.Moreo 9 

Tsrra       lOambler...  15 

Japonlca  jCaub 38 

DlTlDhrf 9 


£  s. 

7   8 


8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
0 
7  8 
0  19 


£  s. 

7  18 

i\ 

14  8 
11    t 

15  18 
40  0 
10  0 
*2   • 


TIMBER. 

LONDON.  8ATUBD4T,  April  S4.— Oar  market  is  wholly  de- 
void of  mnimation  ;  neTertbeleas,  prices  are  somewhRi  firmer 
than  last  week. 


4  s.      £: 

9    5  to  4  10 
8  10       4    0 


Por  lead- 
Qasboo,  rod  pins  ...-. 

Tsl.Plno- 

Q«sbooOak.Wklto...    6    0 

„      Blrok 4    0 

„      Blm 4  18 

OantaioOak 4    8 

MamolFlr 9  10 

Bwodlah S  18 

MastStOaba.BsdPlDS   6    0 

Do.TsUowPlno....   8    8 

Lathwood,  Daataio  fka    8    0 

Do.MoHMl 10    0 

Do.aaobas 5    0 

DBALB.por  C.  lSft.b]r9b]r9iB.i 

<|MbsoWk.Bpr«oo.    9   0     11    5 

Do.BodPiao....  U  10     17    8 

•t.JohnWli.Bpr«oo  11  11      If    0 


f    f 

4  15 

5  10 
f  0 
4    5 

8  0 
f  10 
f  10 

9  10 
11    0 

f    5 


£  ;      £   u. 

Dials,  Tsl.Plns.psrrsdaosdO.  i 
*     *  'qadUy.15 


OaBUa,lst. 

Do.  Snd  do.  10 
Arehaagal  Tsllew..  If 

1 13 

BbaiyTsUov.  IS 

Do.  Whito 11 

Oofle  ToUow,  14  ft..  90 


Ololf    • 

out 

0  18  0 

8  14  8 

0  14  8 

0  IS  t 

8  0  0 


Ohrlstlania,pcrC.  iSft.  br  9  by  tia.t 

Tollow.... S4    0      S8    0 

Wbiu 19    8      94    0 

Dock  Plank,  Daatiie, 
por  40  ft.  by  9  in....    10       1  10 

BUfas.  psr  Standard  M^  i 


QasboePtpo 75   0       0    0 

Do.  PansksoB....  SO   8     t9    0 
Bsltio  Crown  Pfpo.  140   0   148    t 


OIL   MARKET. 


OILS. 
Uliv  Fl^rruev,  1  _- 

boir-cb«aU...i'* 

Loeeo 6 

OsllipolKSUKals)  47 

BpaaUk 43 

liascodCewt.)....  1 
RaaOfPslo S 

mowra 1 

Ood(ton) 31 

SoaKPak 37 

Do.Br»wn,Tsl  Jko  S6 

Bporm 78 

Hood  Mottsr fi 

Sonthora 38 

Casaa  aat(ewu) .   1 

Polm 1 

RBSIN 
Tollow  (por  ewt.)  4* 


IS  OtoXO  0  € 
0  0  8  01 
00       8    81 

8  0     46    8  a 

9  9  0  00 
SO       0    0  4 

I  18  0 
91  10  0 
40    0  I 

97  0  8 
»S  0  8 
PO    0  0 

98  10  fl 
8  1  6 
S    0  0 


FITCH. 

ewt.)AO   8  6  0  81 

0    00  8  8« 

010  8  0  81 


17  0 
8  0 

10  8 
80 

00 
0  0 
0  0 

18  0 
15  0 


RPBNTINE. 
c»t.)4S   0  0      0  81 
as....    S    1  0      0   01 
0  110      8   8« 

TAR. 

.......  48   0  0      0  8  0 

0    00       8  16  1 

, 8    80       8  !»• 

[ALBBONB. 

l^]}'^    0   480  81 


6  0 
60 


0    68 
8    8  6. 


AGRICULTURAL  MEETINGS  IN  1858. 

HAY  SS.— Royal  Afrienltorsl Society  of  Bnsland.-Gsocral  Mcsasf.ia 

HanoTor  S^iaare,  at  IS  o'eloek. 
JUIVB  S,  9,  AWD  4.-llatk  snd   Waat  of  Bartaad  Booicty.— Meetisf  at 

Cordiff.    Bntrisa  cloard.     Sosretary,  Mr.  St.   Joka  Hank,  Pallarj 

Street,  Batb. 
JUNB8.-OlascowAfrica1taral8oeiotT.— McotanirataUstow.    Batrka 

elosa  M ay  Sf.    Boerctnry,  Mr.  R.  M^Cownn,  Gordon  Siroet,  Olaatvo. 
JUIVB  15.— BaacE  Arrieoltnrsl  Aaaoeiotion.-Mectinir  at  CbdiMfofd. 

Bntrica  eloao  Jane  1.     Borrctary,  Mt.   R.  Emaon,  Bloofk  Hohm, 

Ilolatosd. 
JUIVB  18.— Norfolk  Aicricoltaral  Aasodation.— MesUns  st   llOTwick* 

Entrias  dooo  May  St.    Boerstary,  Mr.  B.  C.  Bailey,  Orfud  BircM, 

Nonricb. 


JULY7.— Bolblk  Asricnllaral  AasoeUtion. 
Botrios  eloao  Jaae  1.    " 


MecUi 
Mr. 


M  at  Bory  St.  U- 
K.  Bond,  kestireU, 

JULY  90,  91,  SS,  AND  S9.-Boy«1   Arrienltaral  Bociotr  of  Baflsad.- 
Mcetinjr  nt  CbcsSor.    Entries  fbr  laiplensDis  dose  May  1 ;  antrka  fcr 


Look  Molford. 


Btoek'j/ona  f.    Becntary,  Mr.' J.  Uokson,  Hanorcr  Sqoaro,  Leaiaa. 
JULY  S8.-Ryedala  and  Piekcriav  Lytb  Africnltaral  Society —MadaK 

at  Kirby    Mooraido.    Bntrioa  cloae  Jaly    10.    Bcetetary,  Mr.  J.  U. 

PkilUps.  Bosdksm  Grange,  Hcbnsley,  Yorkskirs. 
JULY  S8  AWD  S8.— Uneolnskire  Arrienltnral Sodoty.— Meeting  atOias- 

ibam.    Entries  eloss  Jaly  10.   Beeretary,  Mr.  J.  Hctt,  BrisT- 
AUGUST  4  AND5.— Yorkakira  Arrienltaral  Soeicty.- Meeting etKertk* 

nllerton.    BatHes  eloss  Jnly  91.    Beeretary,  Mr.  J.  Haaaaai,  Eirfc 

Doigb  ton,  Wetkcrby . 
AUGUST  I0.-Nortliamber1and  Agrienltaral  Society.- MeoUng  stHo- 

ham.    Boerstsry,  Mr.  W.  Johnson,  Treneh  Hnll,  Oatashsad. 
AUGUST  IS  AWD  19.— North^Bast  Agriealtnral  Assoeiaiioaof  Ifsha^ 

-Meeting  st  Belfsst.    Entries  alooe  Joly  1.    Secretary,  Mr.G.O. 

Bingham,  DclfiMt. 
AUGUST  18, 19,  AMD  99.- Royal  Agriealtaral  Imsieewntat  Boelcty  tf 

Irelsnd.— Meeting  at  Londonderry.    Bntrica  eloee  Jaly  t4.   Saaif 

tary.  Captain  Crokar,  Upper  Sackville  Street,  Dablia. 
AUGUST     .— IferU   Lsneashiro  Agrioaltnral  Soeisty.  —  Mestieg  at 

Ulreralon. 
SBPTBMOBR  1,  S,  4MD  9.— The  Highland  and  Agricvllnral  Soctcty  ti 

Seotland.— Mef  ting  at  Aberdeen.    Bntrtea  elose  July  If.    Soaraury. 

Mr.  J.  HsU  Maxwell,  Albyn  Plaee,  lUinburgh.    (The  Mnliw 'f  \ 

this  Society  are  farther  arranged  for  Bdinbarch,  in  1898:  Deaffici, 

1860;  and  terth,  1861.) 
SBPTBMBBRIO.— Manchtstcr  and  Liverpool  Agriealtaral  Socieiv.- 

Meeting  ot  Manchester.    EnUies  close  Augvst  90.    SocreUry,  Mr. 

T.  D.  Ryder,  Elliott  Siroet,  Liverpool. 


SEPTEMBER  14  and  15.— Sasrkenhoe   Fsnnora* 
Entries  clooa  A  ago 


t  14. 


C1ob.-Meetisff  •« 

Hcervtsry,  Mr.  Aigyle,  Tam- 


Tsmworth. 

worth. 
8EPTEMBBR SS.— Wsylsnd  Agriealtaral Soeiety.-Mcatiagat  Wsttas. 

Ssereury,  Mr.  Woods,  Msrtoa,  Wauoa. 
SEPTEMDBR  SS  and  83.-StaBardshire  AgrieoUsral  Sosiety.-ircecia( 

st  Lichfield.    Entriss  elose  September  6.    Secretary,  Mr.  W.  Tamkis- 

aoa.  Newcastle. 
OCTOBER   .— Bedfordshire  Agriealtaral  Society.— Meeting  at  B|nl(»- 

wade.   Beeretary,  Mr.  T.  w .  Tamcley,  Bedford. 
OCTOBER  19.— Herefordshire  Agriooliaral  Socirty.— MeeUngst  H«i> 

fwd.    Secretary,  Mr.  Owen  Fowler,  Hereford. 
NOYBMBER  (aot  yet  Aaod,  bat  moot  probsbly  ths  week  Mevioos  la  U» 

Bmithflsld  Show)  Birmingham  Cattle  and  Poaltry  Show,  at  Bir- 
mingham.    Beeretary,  Mr.  J.  Morgan,  Jan.,  Bonnett's  Hill,  Ba^ 

mingham. 
DECEMBER  7,  8,  9,  A»D  lO.^Smlthfleld  Clab  CsUls  Show,  at  tb« 

Baker  Street  Boeaar,  Londoa.    Entries  close  Nov.  1.    Soerotsry,  Mr. 

Brandfoth  Gibbs,  Ualf-Maoa  Street,  Piccadilly,  London. 
DBCEMBBR  6.  7,  0,  9.  and  10.— Yarions  Moedags  of  the  Royal  kp\- 

ealtaral  Soaiety  of  England,  of  the  BmithMd  Clab,  and  ef  ik« 

Farmers'  Clab,  at  thdr  several  Olleea  in  Londoa. 
*«*  On  tha^lrai  Jfenday  in  every  month  ap  to  Jane,  and  roeomaacnciai^ 

in  November,  there  is  s  Disenssion  Meeting  of  toe  Central  Psimen 

Clab,  st  98,  Ifsw  Bridgceueet,  BlaekfHars,  st  hslfpast  fve  o'clock. 

andOet^ 


ia  every  month— oseeptlag  Jannary,  SaptM* 
ia  a  Coandl  Moating,  eoalnod  to  Hcmbwa  af 
of  the  Roval  Agrtealtnral  Soeiety,  ia  Bss- 


Oetober— there  ii 
Coandl  aad  Governors  of  the  Boval 
over>sqanrs,  at  twdve  o'eloek ;  and  on 
MosUag  for  all  Msmbcrs  of  the  Society,  at  twelve  o'doak. 
HYe  shall  oontinne  the  oeradoaal  insertion  of  this  list  thisnghsst  iba 
year,  aad  add  to  it  as  othsr  Soeieties  maks  thdr  arraagamaats,  of  whwh 
we  shall  be  obliged  by  early  noUce.]— EoiTCA  M.  L.  B. 

Priatod  by  Roforoon  and  Ti^ord,  946,  Strtnd,  Loo4o«. 
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.  PLATE  I. 

PORTRAIT    OF  J.    J.  PARQUHARSON,    ESQ. 

BNOKATSD  BT  J.  B.  HDNT,  TROM  A  PnOTOOBAPB. 


PLATE  II. 
A    HEREFORD    PRIZE    OX.       . 

THE   PROPERTY  OF  MR.  JOHN  SHAW,  OP  HUNBBURY   HILL,  NORTHAMTON. 


J;    J,    FARQUHARSON,     ESQ. 


This  great  Dorsetshire  agricultarist  and  worthy 
conntry  gentleman  first  saw  the  light  on  October 
9th,  17B4.  Oxford  churned  him  in  due  cbnrse,  and 
he  passed  his  undergraduate  days  pleasantly  enough, 
beneath  the  sound  of  "Mighty  Tom."  of  Christ 
Church.  Treadwell  was  but  a  lad  of  six,  playing 
about  among  the  hedgerows  of  Stoke  Talmage,  when 
his  future  master  flung  aside  his  Herodotus  for  his 
Somerville,  and  commenced  at  two-and-twenty,  with 
a  goodly  band  of  whitecollars,  as  huntsman  to  his 
own  pack.  It  was  the  English  country  squire  at 
once  taking  to  the  business  of  his  vocation. 

Unlike  many  men,  he  did  not  begin  with  har- 
riers, or  a  three  or  four-days-a-week  pack,  but 
boldly  flung  himself  at  once  into  the  fox-hunting 
breach,  and  hunted,  at  his  own  expense,  all  Dorset- 
shire and  part  of  Somersetshire  six  days  a- week  from 
the  very  outset,  with  thirty  horses,  two  kennels,  and 
ninety  couple  of  hounds.  Cranbourne  Chase,  with 
its  short  oaks  and  hazel  trees,  was  then,  as  it  is  now 
(though  it  was  rather  short  last  season),  the  great 
nursery  of  Dorsetshire  foxes ;  but  its  yellow-breasted 
martens,  to  whose  memory  English  historians  still 

OLD  SERIES.] 


continue  to  cling,  as  the  latest  relics  of  the  vern^inof 
feudal  times,  have  all  but  disappeared,  along  with 
the  badgers  in  Wychwood  Forest. 

In  addition  to  his  extensive  agricultural  pursuits, 
among  which  sheep-breeding,  is  not  the  least,  Mr. 
Farquharson  has  always  been  an  enthusiastic  breeder 
of  horses,  and  his  colours  were  once  perpetually 
seen  in  front  at  the  county  races.  The  Hobgoblin 
strain,  which  goes  through  Annette  back  to  Phan- 
tom, has  been  his  choicest  blood  of  late  years,  and  it 
has  crossed  especially  well  with  that  of  au  Elis  mare, 
who  died  about  two  years  since,  leaving  two  rare 
chesnuts— one  of  them  Will-o'-the-Wisp — as  her 
legacy  to  the  stud.  It  is  upon  The  Pony,  who  is 
by  Cadiz,  and  quite  as  tender  as  a  lover  with  hounds, 
that  Treadwell  will  go  down  to  posterity  in  Grant's 
picture,  while  his  good  master  selected  Botanist  to 
honour. 

It  was  no  small  sorrow  to  the  whitC'Collars  and 
farmers  of  Dorsetshire  that  "The  Squire"  should 
have  been  prevented,  by  a  severe  horse-kick,  from 
hunting  with  them  the  last  five  weeks  of  the  season; 
and  until  ho  "pronounced  the  words  of  doom"  at. 
I  I  [VOL.  XLVIIL--N0.  6. 
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the  farewell  festival  in  February,  they  clung  to  the 
hope  that  the  parting  was  ngt  to  be.  We  care  not 
to  dwell  on  this  sad  wrench  and  its  causes.  There 
have  been  heart-burnings  enough,  and  the  division 
of  the  country  has  indeed  been  purchased  at  a  bitter 
price.  Dorsetshire  has  not,  however,  failed  to  show 
its  gratitude.  In  1827  it  presented  its  Squire,  at  a 
cost  of  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  guineas,  with  a  vase 
and  shield,  as  a  meet  acknowledgment  of  his  chivalry; 
and  thirty  years  latet  it  celebrated  his  jubilee,  by  the 
presentation  of  two  cajidelahT&miherenaissance  style. 
The  picture,  to  which  the  greater  portion  of  the 
£1800  then  collected  was  devoted,  was  not  finished 
till  many  months  after,  and  then  it  merely  came  to 
grace  the  farewell  banquet. 


From  none  on  this  occasion  did  the  cheers  come 
more  heartily,  or  was  the  expression  of  sympathy 
more  manifest,  than  with  the  farmers  of  throounty. 
It  is,  indeed,  as  a  good  landlord  and  excellent  coun- 
try gentleman  that  we  here  give  our  greeting  to  Mr. 
Farquharson.  Although  the  chase  may  have  been 
his  first  love,  he  has  ever  shown  an  innate  and  last- 
ing inclination  for  agricultural  pursuits.  He  farms 
himself  still,  we  believe,  between  two  and  three 
thousand  acres  of  land  in  the  best  possible  style. 
The  character  of  his  flock  has  long  been  famous,  and 
he  ranks  as  a  successful  exhibitor  at  our  agricoltural 
meetings.  He  is  of  course  a  member  of  the  Boyal 
Agricultural  Society,  and  with  such-like  support  the 
cause  will  ever  prosper. 


PLATE  II. 
A    HEREFORD    PRIZE    OX. 


THE   PROPERTY   OF   MR.  JOHN   SHAW,   OF    HUNSBURY   HILL,   NORTHAMPTON. 


This  capital  beast  was  bred  by  Mr.  Richaid 
Shirley,  of  Bawcott,  Munslow,  Shropshire. 

At  theLeicetterthire  Agricultural  Society's  Show, 
in  December,  1 856,  he  took  the  first  prize  of  1 5  sovs. 

At  the  Rugby  and  Dunchurch  Show,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1857,  he  took  another  first  prize  of  15  sovs., 
open  to  all  England. 

At  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Counties  Show, 
December,  1857>  he  took  the  first  prize  of  10  sovs. 
as  the  best  of  his  class,  the  extra  prize  of  20  sovs. 
as  the  best  of  all  the  Herefords,  and  the  gold 
MEDAL  as  the  best  ox  in  the  yard.  Mr.  Shirley 
also  received  a  Silver  Medal  as  his  breeder. 

At  the  Smithfield  Club  Show,  the  week  follow- 
ingi  he  took  the  first  prise  of  25  sovs.,  Mr,  Shirley 


having  another  Silver  Medal.  The  ox  was  pur- 
chased here  by  Mr.  Gutheridge,  of  Higb-street, 
Poplar.  .    . 

This  was  a  magnificent  beast,  of  immense  length 
and  depth,  with  all  the  good  points  of  the  Here- 
ford beautifully  developed.  He  had  a  wonderfully 
fine  head,  with  good  back  and  fore-quarter ;  was 
very  heavy,  and  of  excellent  quality.  Indeed,  had 
it  not  been  for  a  little  dip  in  the  back,  he  might 
have  been  passed  as  perfect.  His  feeder,  Mr. 
ShaWf  is  a  new  man  as  an  exhibitor,  at  least  of 
cattle ;  his  entries  at  the  more  important  meetings 
having  so  far  been  copfined  to  the  sheep  classes. 
It  is  needless  to  say  this  Hereford  did  every  credit 
both  to  his  judgment  and  management. 


DRESSINGS  FOR  THE  TURNIP  CROP. 

BY     CXITS3EBT     W.     ^OHNSOK,     ES^.,     F,IUS» 


The  different  manures  employed  for  the  turnip 
crop  are  of  annually  increasing  interest.  Consi- 
derable public  discussions  have  recently  been  held 
upon  a  theme  so  important  to  the  stock  farmer. 
When  this  paper  comes  before  the  agriculturist, 
turnip  sowing  will  be  about  to  commence  in  most 
portions  of  our  island,  and  few  are  the  farmers  so 
happily  situated  as  not  to  be  benefited  by  the  ap- 
plication of  artificial  dressings.  At  such  a  season, 
then,  it  will  surely  be  attended  with  benefit  if  we 


inquire  into  the  comparative  merits  of  some  of  the 
manures  which  are  urged  upon  the  farmer'a  atten- 
tion for  the  use  of  his  root  crops. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  let  us  refresh  our  memories 
by  examining  the  mineral  matters  which  the  tomip 
crop  requires  for  its  healthy  growth ;  what  the 
perfect  plant  invariably  contains ;  what  it  absorbs 
from,  and  gradually  exhausts  the  soil  of.  This 
analysis  was,  some  little  time  since,  made  by  Way 
{Jour,  Roy,  Ag,  Soe,  vol.  viii.>p«  199.)    He  has 
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giren  the  amount  of  mineral  matter  contained  in 
one  ton  of  the  entire  plante,  bulbs  and  tops,  of  the 
common  turnip.    It  is  as  follows :— 


SUica 

0-34 

Phoaphorie  add 

1-77 

Sulphurio  add 

283 

Lime 

1-76 

Magneda       .. 

0  47 

Peroxide  of  iron 

007 

Poteth 

6-07 

Soda 

1-46 

Common  salt 

•  • 

1-49 

The  amount  of  the  mineral  and  organic  matters 
of  the  turnip  plant  varies,  however,  in  different 
seasons  and  climates.  This  fact  has  been  to  some 
extent  ascertained  by  Professor  Anderson  and  Mr. 
J.  B.  Lawes.  The  Professor  examined  the  compo- 
sition of  turnips  grown  in  the  same  season  from  the 
same  seed,  in  Argyleshire  and  in  Warwickshire 
(Trans.  High.  Soo.,  1856,  p.  420);  and  although 
his  trials  are  by  no  means  conclusive  in  them- 
selves, yet  they  well  serve  to  indicate  the  import- 
ance of  continued  experiments.  They  illustrate, 
remarks  the  Professor,  one  of  the  great  difficulties 
with  which  we  have  to  contend  in  such  mquiries, 
for  we  know  nothing  precise  regarding  the  climate 
of  these  counties,  further  than  that  Argyleshire  is 
characterized  by  the  abundance  of  rain  during  the 
summer  and  autumn  months,  and  by  a  low  sum- 
mer temperature;  while  Warwickshire  has  as 
favourable  a  climate  as  any  English  county.  The 
turnips  analyzed  were  swedes  and  yellows,  both 
grown  from  the  same  seed  in  each  locality,  and 
treated  in  a  precisely  similar  manner.  The  follow- 
ing were  the  resulte  per  cent.  :— 

8WBDB8. 


Waririck. 
Water              ..         ..     93.39     .. 

Aah 50     .. 

Protein  compounds      . .         .75     . . 
Other  constitnente      ..       5.36     .. 

Argyle, 

95.22 

.50 

.44 

3.84 

100.00 

Nitrogen          12     .. 

Phofphates  in  the  ath  . .        .09     . . 

YBLLOW. 
Water               ..         ..     94.11     .. 
Ash 70     .. 

Oiher  oonttitaenU       ..       4.57     .. 

100.00 
.07 
.06 

95.35 

.72 

.50 

8.43 

100.00 

Nitrogen          10     .. 

Phosphates  in  the  ash  . .        .09    . . 

lOO.OO 
.08 
.05 

Comparing  these  analyses,  adds  the  Professor, 
it  is  at  once  seen  that  the  turnips  grown  in  War- 
wickshire materially  exceed  in  value  those  from 
Argyleshire.  The  swedes  from  Argyleshire  con- 
tain 2  per  cent,  more  water  than  the  Warwickshire 
swedes;  10,000  parts  of  the  Warwickshire  swedes 
contain  661  parte  of  solid  matters,  while  the  same 


quantity  of  those  from  Argyle  contain  only  440. 
If  we  assume  the  amount  of  solid  matters  as  the 
measure  of  the  nutritive  value  of  the  two  samples, 
then  it  would  follow  that  two  tons  of  the  War- 
wickshire swedes  must  be  equal  to  nearly  three 
tons  of  the  Argyleshire,  and  it  is  probable  that  this 
is  not  far  from  the  truth. 

The  trials  of  Mr.  Lawes  were  carried  on  in  his 
usually  extensive  and  elaborate  manner,  at  Rotham- 
sted,  in  Hertfordshire,  and  were  chiefly  directed  to 
the  question  of  the  influence  of  the  amount  of  rain- 
fall, and  the  mean  temperature  of  the  turnip  sea- 
son, upon  the  produce  of  the  crop.  In  his  trials  in 
the  years  1844  and  1845,  he  obtained  the  following 
residts : — 


The  mean  temperature  from  June  to 

end  of  Oct. — turnip  season   

No.  of  days  on  which  rain  fell  during 

this  season  

Inches  of  rain  falling 

Produce  of  bulbs  per  acre  in  tons  and 
cwte. : 
Manured  with  12  tons  of  farmyard 

dung     

Do.  with  superphosphate  of  lime 


1844. 

59.4 

67 
10.37 


10  15 
714 


1845. 

57.8 

74 
9.62 


714 
12  13 


As  a  general  fact,  it  is  evident,  concludes  Mr. 
Lawes,  that  the  amount  of  the  produce  of  the 
turnip  is  very  materially  dependent  upon  the 
climatic  character  of  the  season,  not  only  as  in 
itoelf  a  resource,  but  as  an  essential  agent  in  the 
appropriative  power  of  the  plant,  however  liberal 
and  complete  may  be  the  supply  of  constituents 
within  the  soil. 

To  promote  the  growth  of  the  turnip  crop  by 
supplying  its  mineral  and  organic  substances,  two 
valuable  manures — ^guano  and  superphosphate  of 
lime — have  been  extensively  used,  and  with  very 
remarkable  success.  The  employment  of  these 
powerful  fertilizers,  however,  has  been  found  to 
require  considerable  care  in  their  application  to  the 
soil,  and  moreover  that  the  result  of  the  trial  is 
materially  influenced  by  different  climates  and 
soils.  On  the  fine  loamy  barley  lands  of  Surrey 
resting  upon  the  chalk,  a  mixture  of  these  two 
manures  is  commonly  used — say,  1  cwt.  of  guano 
and  3  cwt.  of  superphosphate  of  lime  per  acre. 
This  proportion  of  the  superphosphate  employed 
has  been  gradually  increasing  for  the  last  two  or 
three  seasons.  We  have  found,  in  fact,  that  in  my 
neighbourhood  better  crops  are  thus  produced, 
and  moreover  that  the  good  effects  of  the  super- 
phosphate of  lime,  applied  as  a  dressing  to  a  root 
crop,  are  commonly  very  plainly  discernible  in  the 
succeeding  barley  crop,  and  not  unfrequently  even 
in  the  third  or  clover  crop.  It  is  a  common  and  it 
good  practice  with  my  neighbours,  in  Surrey,  to 
drill  these  manures,  either  by  separate  coulters 
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below  the  seed,  or  else  (especially  when  the  turnips 
are  grown  on  the  ridge)  lo  mix  them  with  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  dry  ashes,  and  spread 
them  on  the  soil  before  the  last  ploughing. 

That  a  mixture  of  guano  and  superphosphate  of 
lime  is  a  far  preferable  dressing  for  turnips,  than 
either  of  these  valuable  fertilizers  applied  alone, 
seems  to  have  been  the  result  of  many  careful 
trials  made  in  other  and  widely  different 
localities :  take,  for  instance,  two  series  of  trials 
lately  made  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland.  In  those 
in  Scotland  {Quar.  Jour.  Ag,  1857,  p.  667),  in 
one  trial  the  whole  field  was  manured  with  20  tons 
of  farm- yard  compost  per  imperial  acre,  and  then 
dressed  with  the  following  manures,  at  a  cost  of 
26s.  6d.  per  acre.  The  results  were,  that  on  equal- 
sized  ridges — 
Dissolved  bones  and  Peruvian 

guano gave  6  tons  2  cwt. 

Steamed  bones  and  guano. .  „  6  „  3  „ 
Steamed  bones  and  guano. .  „  6  „  1  „ 
Dissolved  bones  alone  ....  „  6  „  7  „ 
Dissolved  bones  alone  ••••  „  5  „  17}  „ 
Steamed  bones  alone    ••••    „    5    „  19    „ 

Leone  guano  alone    „    4    „    7    „ 

Leone  and  Peruvian  guano     „    5    „  12     „ 
In  another  trial,  at  Borgue  — 

Peruvian  guano,  5  cwt.  per  Tons.cwts. 
acre,  produced  of  bulbs      20    12  per  acre. 

Bolivian  ditto,  5  do 19     15      „ 

Blood  manure,  7i  do.,  do.  18  5  „ 
Dissolved  bones,  7i  do.,  do.  17  15  „ 
In  some  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Terapleton,  at 
Clanboye,  in  Downshire  {Imh  Farm,  Gaz,),  with 
Skipving's  purple-top  swede,  he  found  that  the 
turnips  from  24  tons  of  farm-yard  manure  per  acre 
produced  the  greatest  weight  of  bulbs  per  acre ; 
those  from  12  tons  of  manure  and  2 J  cwt  of 
Peruvian  guano  the  next  greatest  weight;  those 
from  12  tons  of  manure  and  12  bushels  of  crushed 
bones  the  next  best ;  those  from  6  cwt,  of  Peru- 
vian guano  the  lowest  weight  of  all. 

It  has  been  the  practice  with  many  farmers  to 
mix  the  Peruvian  guano  with  an  equal  weight  of 
common  salt :  this  would  seem  to  be  especially  a 
useful  addition  to  Peruvian  guano,  as  a  dressing  for 
mangel  wurzel,  and  for  its  after-effects  on  the  bar- 
ley crop. 

It  is,  of  course,  of  the  first  importance  to  procure 
the  best  Peruvian  guano  and  superphosphate,  and 
I  would  earnestly  warn  my  readers  to  be  very 
cautious  in  the  use  of  any  other.  Professor 
Cameron,  in  his  valuable  work  on  "The  Chemistry 
of  Agriculture,"  p.  113,  has  given  the  analyses  of 
several  varieties  of  guano  known  in  commerce* 
Let  us  only  contrast  the  average  composition  of  the 
Upper  Peruvian  guano,  with^that  from  the  Kooria 
Mooria  Islands,  which  last  variety  I  fear  is  likely 
to  prove  of  little  average  value  : — 


Water  •  •  • 

Peruvian. 
10.00 
21.68 
(4.50) 
51.50 

14.12 

2.70 

Kooria 

Mooria. 

18.10 

Organic  matter  

Yielding  ammonia 

Earthy  phosphates 

Carbonate  of  lime  ••.... 
Alkaline  salts 

12.41 

(2.05) 

42.67 

4.19 

4.13 

Sand,  clay,  and  other  use- 
less matter 

18.50 

Of  the  adulterated  (and  of  course  always  the 
dearest)  guanoes,  and  their  names  and  varietiea  are 
legion.  Professor  Cameron  too  truly  tells  us  that 
the  substances  with  which  guano  is  adulterated  aie 
sand,  clay,  powdered  bricks,  marl,  chalk,  limestone, 
salt,  &c.,  one  or  more  of  these  being  added  to  the 
guano,  very  commonly  to  the  strong- smelling 
Ichaboe  or  damaged  Peruvian,  the  proportion  of 
course  depending  not  only  upon  the  conscience  of  , 
the  compounder,  but  on  the  presumed  gullibility  of 
the  purchaser.  So  skilfully  are  these  compounds 
prepared,  that  the  most  experienced  buyers  are  often 
imposed  upon,  detection  in  very  many  cases  being 
very  difiicult  by  any  except  chemical  means. 
Several  analyses  of  adulterated  Peruvian  guano 
were  during  the  past  month  communicated  by 
Professor  Voelcker  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, see  our  present  number,  page  521. 

The  same  systematic  frauds  are  carried  on  in  the 
adulteration  of  superphosphate  of  lime.  In  this 
case  the  matter  added  is  very  commonly  finely- 
ground  coprolites  and  some  cheap  salt,  such  as 
sulphate  of  soda  or  common  salt.  There  is  only 
one  safe  way  of  being  secure  from  these  robbers. 
Let  the  farmer  deal  only  with  those  makers — and 
there  are  more  than  two  or  three  such — who  have 
been  long-established,  and  whose  characters  are 
above  suspicion.  If  the  intending  purchaser  is 
still  in  doubt,  let  him  ask  the  opinion  of  such  men 
as  Anthony  Gibbs  and  Sons,  Professors  Way, 
Voelcker,  Anderson,  Wilson,  &c.  Let  the  reader 
submit  to  one  of  these  gentlemen  a  list  of  makers, 
and  ask  him  to  put  a  mark  to  the  names  of  those 
whom  the  marker  knows  to  be  trustworthy,  and 
then  he  may  purchase  with  comfort. 

There  is  certainly  a  very  general  gromng  feeling 
in  favour  of  superphosphate  of  lime  as  a  dressing 
for  turnips.  The  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Joumol 
of  Agriculture,  from  the  result  of  Scotch  experience, 
also  inclines  to  this  opinion.  After  observing 
(volume  for  1858,  p.  322)  that  for  some  years  the 
Caledonian  farmers  have  been  profitably  trusting 
to  Peruvian  guano,  he  adds,  that  it  has  been  found, 
however,  that  the  white  crops  on  those  fields  on 
which  there  has  been  a  recent  and  several  applica- 
tions of  guano  are  soft  in  the  straw,  and  do  not 
yield  according  to  bulk  as  well  as  they  used  to  do. 
(This  softness  of  straw,  however,  has  in  my  expe- 
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rience  been  readily  prevented  by  the  addition  to  the 
guano  of  at  least  an  equal  bulk  of  cqmmon  salt.) 
In  Bavaria,  we  find  from  the  same  authority,  the 
farmers,  after  using  guano  for  some  years,  now  find 
it  necessary  to  apply  it  in  larger  quantities  than 
formerly,  in  order  to  obtain  the  same  results ;  and, 
from  some  calculations  of  the  comparative  cost  of 
the  production  of  turnips  in  Scotland,  it  resulted 
*'  that  the  average  cost  of  a  ton  of  turnips  from 
guano  in  six  distinct  experiments,  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  was  3s.  2id.,  while  the  cost  of  a  ton 
from  superphosphates  (made  by  different  manufac- 
turers), in  four  districts,  is  2s.  2}d.,  the  cost  of  the 
manure  in  both  cases  only  being  calculated;  so 
that  there  is  a  difference  of  11  id.  per  ton  in  favour 
of  superphosphates ;  and  as  the  average  crop  of  the 
experiments  was  about  25  tons  per  acre,  we  have  a 
profit  of  £1  4s.  per  acre  by  using  superphosphates 
instead  of  guano. 

The  reason  why  the  soil  gets  "  tired"  of  certain 
crops  and  fertilizers  is  well  worthy  of  still  more  ex- 
tended examinations  than  it  has  yet  received.   The 


land  "  tires"  we  all  know  of  clover.  Many  farmers 
will  tell  you  that  their  soils  are  getting  more  and 
more  tired  of  swedes,  in  spite,  too,  of  all  the  artifi- 
cial dressings  which  they  so  generously  bestow 
upon  them.  Hence  one  reason  amongst  several 
why  mangel  is  so  increasingly  cultivated.  Let  these 
little  difiiculties  inspire  us  with  fresh  ardour  for 
more  careful  researches.  There  is  probably  some- 
thing extracted  from  the  soil  by  particular  plants, 
which,  although  of  importance  to  the  growth  of  the 
crop,  is  yet  too  minute  to  have  been  yet  detected. 
Certain  predatory  insects,  too  (some,  perchance, 
yet  unknown  to  us,  of  a  very  minute  yet  pernicious 
character),  follow  all  crops,  gradually  extending 
themselves  to  the  farmer's  loss,  and  no  crop  has 
been  more  subject  to  these  than  the  turnip.  In 
arriving,  however,  at  such  a  conclusion,  let  us  not 
forget  that  the  cultivation  of  no  crop  has  been  more 
extensively  aided  by  science.  If  the  chemist  had 
done  nothing  for  agriculture  than  discovering  the 
use  of  superphosphate  of  lime,  he  would  even  then 
have  been  well  entitled  to  the  cultivator's  gratitude. 


BARLEY. 


In  Scotland,  there  has  not  been  the  same  atten- 
tion bestowed  in  selecting  and  propagating  new 
varieties  of  barley  and  here  as  of  wheat  and  of  oats, 
nor  has  the  introduction  of  varieties  from  other 
countries  been  generally  successful.  Hence,  Uie 
kinds  in  cultivation  are  limited  in  number,  and 
none  of  these  are  comparatively  newly  propagated 
varieties.  To  explain  this  apparent  indifference  on 
the  part  of  the  growers  of  barley  is  impossible. 
Perhaps  the  previdence  of  the  belief  that  barley  is 
not  generally  so  profitable  a  crop  as  wheat  or  oats, 
except  where  the  soil  and  climate  are  highly  suita- 
ble, may  account  in  part  for  the  apathy  displayed. 
Whatever  is  the  cause,  the  consequence  is  the  cul- 
tivation of  a  restricted  number  of  kinds  of  barley 
and  here. 

Barley  is  cultivated  mainly  for  the  production  of 
ales  and  alcohol ;  but  a  considerable  quantity  is 
manufactured  into  pot-barley,  Ulm-barley,  and  a 
limited  portion  is  ground  into  meal  for  bread,  and 
also  for  feeding  stock.  The  light  and  inferior  sam- 
ples are  principally  used  for  feeding  horses,  being 
generally  prepared  by  boiling. 

Barley  was  at  one  time  in  more  general  cultiva- 
tion than  at  present.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
present  centurv,  it  occupied  in  part  the  place  now 
occupied  by  wheat,  being  then  grown  extensivelv 
as  a  bread  com  for  the  manufacturing  of  meal, 
besides  being  made  into  pot-barley,  Ulm-barley, 
and  for  furnishing  grain  from  which  the  extracts 
ales  and  alcohol  were  obtained.  The  bread  from 
barley-meal  was  baked  into  scones  — * ''  supple 
scones" — resembling  those  made  of  wheaten  flour. 
Sometimes  mashed  potatoes  were  mixed  with  the 
meal— rarely  wheaten  flour.    This  kind  of  bread 


was  mainly  confined  to  the  western  side  of  Scotland, 
but  there  oaten  cakes  formed  the  staple  bread. 
Mashlam  bread — a  mixture  of  barley  and  legumes 
— was  also  in  partial  use  over  Scotland  and  the 
north  of  England;  but  in  the  south-eastern  counties 
this  was  the  principal  bread  of  the  working  classes, 
barley  being  mixed  with  beans  and  peas — generally 
in  the  proportion  of  two  bushels  of  the  former  to 
one  of  the  latter.  From  this  were  baked  what  is 
usually  known  as  gray  bannocks.  These  were 
usually  above  one  inch  m  thickness,  and  were  sel- 
dom palatable  to  one  unaccustomed  to  the  bread, 
except  when  a  little  soda  was  used  to  render  the 
bread  lighter.  On  special  occasions,  such  as 
Hansel  Monday,  and  sometimes  on  the  occurrence 
of  an  addition  to  the  hind's  family,  a  portion  of 
wheat  was  substituted  for  the  barley,  in  part  or 
whole,  along  with  the  mixture  of  beans  and  peas — 
the  legumes  being  generally  grown  as  a  mixture 
for  a  field  crop.  A  taste  for  wheaten  bread  (white 
bread)  became  general  in  the  familjr  of  the  hinds 
about  thirty  years  ago,  but  such  an  innovation  was 
generally  regarded  as  wasteful  extravagance,  and 
bakers'  bread  was  rather  covertly  partaken  of,  un« 
til  within  the  last  few  years. 

The  occurrence  of  low  prices  for  wheat,  simul- 
taneous with  the  operation  of  a  free  tariff,  rapidly 
extended  the  use  of  wheaten  bread ;  which  is  now 
taking  the  place  of  gray-bannocks — wheat  being 
substituted  for  barley  in  preparing  the  meal.  From 
time  immemorial,  in  the  districts  referred  to,  the 
wages  (gains)  of  the  hinds  have  been  paid  in 
kind  — the  bread  corn  being  generally  eighteen 
bushels  of  barley,  and  eight  bushels  of  beans  and 
peas ;  the  oats^  raised  from  forty-eight  to  sixty 
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bushels  about  the  bef(inning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, being  partly  manufactured  into  meal  for  por- 
ridge, and  partly  sold.  From  the  change  in  the 
habits  of  the  people,  it  is  a  question  for  the  em- 
ployers and  employed  to  consider  whether  it  would 
not  be  a  mutual  advantage  to  both  to  substitate 
wheat  in  part  or  in  whole  for  the  barley. 

With  advancing  agriculture,  the  period  of  sow- 
ing barlev  has  become  much  earlier  than  formerly. 
During  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century,  the 
sowing  of  barley  seldom  commenced  before  the  last 
week  of  April,  ending  with  the  first  week  of  June, 
Indeed,  "  here  seed  time,"  as  it  was  then  called, 
was  betwixt  the  Terms— 15th  to  36th  May.  In 
the  south-eastern  counties  barley  was  usually 
taken  after  the  turnip  crop,  especially  where  the 
land  was  not  cleared  of  the  turnips  previous  to 
winter.  The  period  of  sowing  was  usually  the  end 
of  April.  Barley  thus  occupied  the  second  place 
in  the  rotation,  Uiis  being  a  four,  five,  or  six  course. 
In  the  Carse  districts  where  barley  occupied  the 
fourth  place  in  the  six- course  rotation,  the  land 
received  a  spring  fallowing — three  spring  furrows, 
with  the  necessary  harrowing  and  rolling  to  pul- 
verize the  soil  for  the  reception  of  the  seed.  Sow- 
ing proceeded  during  the  month  of  May.  With 
the  extension  of  thorough  draining  the  land  is  now 
earUer  seeded  over  the  whole  of  Scotland,  although 
in  backward  districts,  the  practice  of  the  beginning 
of  the  century  is  still  followed.  The  general  ad- 
vance in  the  period  of  sowing  is  fully  one  month, 
in  some  districts  about  six  weeks.  A  considerable 
breadth  of  barley  is  now  grown  after  a  cereal  crop 
— wheat  or  oats.  Manure  is  usually  apptiea. 
When  barley  is  taken  after  wheat,  grass  seeds — 
a  mixture  of  ryegrass  and  clovers— are  sometimes 
sown  with  the  barley.  By  this  practice  the  four- 
course  rotation  is  rendered  a  five-course.  Wliere 
barley  is  taken  after  the  oat  crop,  portable  manures 
are  applied — generally  Peruvian  guano.  Growing 
two  white  crops  successionally  is  a  partial  return 
to  the  general  practice  of  the  last  century,  and  is 
by  many  regarded  as  a  breach  of  the  rules  of  good 
husbandry.  It  must  not  be  assumed  from  this, 
however,  that  the  practice  is  not  good  husbandry, 
especially  when  the  barley  is  taken  after  the  oat 
crop,  and  is  followed  by  a  green  crop.  The  facili- 
ties afforded  for  the  maintaining  fertility  by  the 
application  of  portable  manures  renders  the  prac- 
tice judicious ;  especially  as,  by  increasing  the 
number  of  crops  in  the  rotaUon,  potatoes,  turnips, 
and  clovers  can  be  grown  with  more  uniform  suc- 
cess, than  where  these  are  repeated  at  shorter  inter- 
vals,  and  where  partial  failures  have  frequently 
occurred.  Local  position,  soil,  and  climate  are  the 
principal  elements  in  judging  of  the  practice,  which 
gives  a  larger  money  return,  both  for  the  value  of 
the  crops,  and  their  being  grown  more  healthy, 
while  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  maintained. 

None  of  the  kinds  grown  in  Scotland  are  what 
are  classed  as  winter  barleys,  although  in  many 
situations  several  varieties  would  survive  during 
winter.  An  experiment  with  the  Chevsdier  variety 
in  East  Lothian— sowing  it  in  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber—  has  proved  successful,  the  crop  ripening 
nearly  a  month  earlier  than  when  sown  in  spring, 
and  producing  a  very  fine  sample.    The  periods 


durinff  which  barley  occupies  the  ground,  Tuy 
with  the  variety,  character  ot  the  soil,  and  season. 
l*he  period  of  sowing  now  extends  from  the  first 
of  Idarch  to  the  first  week  in  June— the  Utter 
being  verv  exceptionaL  Period  of  reaping  extendi 
hmn  the  oeginning  of  August  up  to  the  middle  or 
even  end  of  October.  The  more  early  kinds  lipen 
about  ten  to  fifteen  days  before  the  later  kinds, 
but  the  sowing  of  the  late  varieties  is  confined  to 
the  months  of  March  and  April,  so  that  the  bariey 
crop  is  usually  reaped  in  the  beginning  of  harvest 

Theaggre^^itefnroduce  of  barley  has  been  grettlj 
increased  by  the  appliances  of  draining  and  porti- 
ble  manures.  By  the  agency  of  diMe,  bariej  ii 
now  grown  on  all  kinds  of  soils  where  the  climate 
is  favourable,  while  on  all  soils  the  prodoos  is 
much  more  uniform,  and  the  average  quality  rery 
much  improved.  Fhosphatic  manures  act  power- 
fully as  fertilisers  for  the  growth  of  barley,  hot 
nitrogenous  manures  exercise  a  power  which  is 
most  striking.  Nitrate  of  soda  applied  in  sooill 
quantities  greatly  increases  the  produce  of  grain; 
but  it  is  by  the  action  of  Peruvian  guano,  furoith- 
ing  both  nitrogen  and  phosphates,  that  the  produce 
of  this  cereal  can  be  most  largely  increased.  Vs- 
nous  estimates  have  been  made  as  to  the  increase 
of  produce  which  is  due  to  the  action  of  furrow- 
draining,  and  to  the  fertilizing  agency  of  portable 
manures.  The  increase  from  furrow-drainiog  has 
been  estimated  at  one  quarter  per  acre,  and  from 
the  use  of  portable  manures  from  four  to  six 
bushels.  The  increase  from  the  two  agencies  com- 
bined cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  ten  bosbels 
per  acre.  The  introduction  of  ChevaUer  barley 
has  idso  increased  the  aggregate  produce.  In  East 
Lothian,  for  instance,  where  the  three  causes  sreia 
operation,  the  acreable  produce  is  upwards  of  40 
bushels;  and  on  some  farms,  theproauce  of  whick 
we  have  an  opportunity  of  knowing,  from  records 
carefully  kept,  and  which  embrace  a  considerabk 
period,  the  average  acreable  produce  of  barley  bis 
increased  sixteen  bushels  per  Scotch  acre  within 
the  last  twenty  years. 

At  one  time  great  attention  was  bestowed  on  the 
changing  of  se^,  particularly  from  the  coast  to  the 
interior.  Ware  barley — that  is,  barlev  raised  on 
farms  where  seaweed  was  applied,  always  com- 
manded a  high  price  in  spring.  Barley  raised  on 
Carse  soils  was  also  in  demand  for  seed.  -  In  up- 
land districts,  the  crop  was  often  injured  from 
frost,  consequently  was  unsuitable  for  seed;  but 
there  appear  to  have  been  o^er  inflnencing  canies 
which  led  to  this  general  belief.  The  dmitto 
secure  a  change  of  seed  is  not  now  general ;  indeed, 
i  n  some  districts,  is  almost  in  abeyance.  That  there 
are  well-ascertained  facts  as  to  the  beneficial  efiects 
of  a  change  of  seed  is  undoubted ;  but  where  the 
condition  of  the  land  is  maintained,  and  the  crops 
properly  ripened,  the  necessity  of  a  change  of  seed 
may  be  doubted.  On  one  farm  in  Mid-Lotbian, 
the  same  barley  has  been  raised  without  chaop 
for  forty  years,  and  in  favourable  seasons  this 
grain  has  reached  the  extreme  weight  of  60  lbs. 
per  bushel. 

Commofi  bereor  bigg  is  now  cultivated  chiefly  in  the 
Highlands  and  Western  Islands :  also  to  a  limited 
extent  in  upland  districts,  where  the  situation  cr 
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soil  ifl  unsuitable  for  the  growth  of  common  barley. 
On  light  and  peaty  soils  here  succeeds  better  than 
barley,  being  less  injured  by  lodging.  It  is  gene- 
rally taken  after  a  potato  crop,  or  on  peaty  soils 
recentiT  reclaimed,  following  the  green  crop  which 
succeeds  the  oat  crops. 

The  cultivation  of  here  is  being  gradually  more 
and  more  resticted,  chiefly  from  the  lower  price  at 
which  it  sells,  compared  with  barley  of  equal  weight. 
At  one  time  here  was  in  much  more  general  cul- 
ture; even  in  the  best  parishes  in  the  Lothians, 
rents  payable  in  kind,  and  the  stipends  of  the 
clergy,  were  payable  in  here.  It  was  usually  con- 
sidered that  land  somewhat  out  of  condition  for 
barley  produced  a  more  certain  crop  of  here.  From 
the  terms  barley  and  here  being  frequently  used 
synonymously,  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in 
following  writers  of  the  last  century  as  to  what 
was  the  kind  of  grain  referred  to. 

The  kinds  generally  grown  in  Scotland  are  what 
are  usually  termed  **  common  here"-— straw  seldom 
over  3  feet  in  length ;  colour,  when  ripe,  a  buff  yel- 
low—ear about  2  inches  long — ^the  grains  clustering, 
uniform  and  closely  set— the  length  of  awns  about 
two  to  three  inches,  these  bristling  outwards,  and 
adhering  with  consideable  force  to  the  grain.    The 

§  rains  are  pointed  and  taper  towards  the  ends.  This 
istingushes  here  from  common  barley.  The  colour 
of  the  grain  is  a  dingy  brown — ^weight  seldom 
64  lbs.  the  bushel ;  more  frequently  from  40  to 
51  lbs.  Produce  varies  much — ^from  3  up  to  8  qrs. 
per  acre,  but  is,  on  certain  soils,  tuore  uniform  in 
yield  than  commonly  barley,  and  ripens  from  four 
to  ten  days  earlier. 

Victoria  here  is  a  selected  variety,  larger  and 
stiffer  in  the  straw ;  the  yield  is  stated  also  to  be 
greater.  This  variety  is  coming  into  more  general 
favour. 

Peruvian  barley  is  a  here— colour  of  grain  black  or 
dark  blue— grains  larger  than  the  common  barley,  and 
clustering  like  common  here— awns  long  and  dark 
coloured,  adhering  to  the  grain ;  length  of  straw 
ranges  from  3  to  4  feet.  When  sown  early,  and  on 
rich  soils,  this  variety  is  prolific,  nearly  equalling 
that  of  Chevalier  barley.  But  there  exists  a  strong 
prejudice  against  it,  both  by  millers  and  maltsters, 
from  the  colour  .of  the  grain.  The  name  Peruvian 
indicates  that  it  was  imported  from  Peru;  but  it  is 
similar  in  character  to  the  black  winter  barley  of 
the  continent,  and  may  be  regarded  as  identical. 
Beyond  experiments,  this  variety  has  never  found 
a  place,  and  is  now  all  but  neglected. 

Common  Scotch  barley  has  been  cultivated  from 
time  immemorial.  It  seems  to  be  identical  with 
common  English  barley.  There  appear  to  be 
several  kinds,  some  being  more  prolific  than  others* 
These  sub-varieties  are  probably  in  part  the  result 
of  selection,  but  more  generally  of  continued  culti- 
vation on  fertile  soils.  One  of  the  best  of  these  is 
Bell's.  Other  names  are  in  use — Stirlingshire,  &c. 
The  straw  of  the  common  barley  is  genendly  about 
34  feet  in  length,  small  in  the  pen,  leaf  narrow,  de- 
ficient in  strength,  and  liable  to  lodge —especially 
on  soils  in  high  condition,  with  an  excess  of  car- 
bonaceous matter.  The  grain  is  two-rowed ;  the 
number  of  grains  in  the  ear  generally  under  twenty- 
eight;  awns  extend  about  3  inches;  when  well 


ripened,  readily  parts  with  the  awns ;  the  grain  is 
less  pointed  than  here ;  colour  a  buff  vellow ;  in 
very  dry  seasons,  the  colour  has  a  tendency  to  a 
bright  golden  tinge.  Weight  of  grain  from  60  to 
56  lbs.  the  bushel ;  average  about  53  lbs.  Produce 
is  very  unequal,  being  more  influenced  by  the  cha- 
racter of  the  season  than  any  other  variety ;  aver- 
age produce  3i  qrs.— extreme  produce  7  qrs.  It 
occupies  a  greater  breadth  than  any  of  the  other 
varieties,  mainly  from  its  earliness,  and  also  from 
its  admitting  more  air  to  the  soil — thus  fostering 
the  growth  of  grass  seeds — these  being  usually 
sown  with  the  barley  crop.  In  the  best-farmed 
districts,  however,  common  barley,  from  its  softness 
of  straw— thus  being  more  liable  to  lodge  from  wet 
during  the  period  of  growth,  and,  from  sprouting 
much  more  rapidly  when  the  grain  is  in  the  stock 
— has  generally  given  place  to  Chevalier  with  its 
sub-varieties.  The  weight  of  straw  per  acre  sel- 
dom exceeds  a  ton  ana  a-half  per  acre-*average 
little  over  one  ton. 

Chevalier  takes  the  name  from  the  propagator,  a 
gentleman  in  the  south  of  England;  introduced 
into  Scotland  about  1835,  and  rapidly  came  into 
general  favour.  Experiments  undertaken  at  its 
introduction  into  East  Lothian  usuallv  gave  an 
increase  of  produce  over  common  barley  of  6  to 
8  bushels  per  acre,  with  an  increased  weight  of 
grain  per  bushel  of  from  1  to  2  lbs.  On  some  farms 
where  the  situation  is  not  so  favourable  for  the 
growth  of  barley,  it  is  stated  that  the  vield  does 
not  exceed  that  of  common  barley.  Chevalier  is 
generally  of  a  luxuriant  growth;  straw  about  4 
feet  in  length,  pen  of  greater  diameter  and  stout- 
ness than  the  common  barley,  leaf  broader. 
Weight  of  straw  sometimes  exceeds  two  tons  per 
acre — average  weight  about  one  and  a-half  tons; 
readily  eaten  by  stock,  particularly  by  horses.  The 
ears  resemble  common  barley.  Number  of  gi-ains 
generally  under  thirty;  gram  rounder  and  more 
plump.  Sample  otherwise  generallv  superior  to 
common  barley,  especially  when  the  grain  has 
been  early  sown,  and  the  season  favourable. 
Period  of  ripening  from  eight  to  ten  days  behind 
common  barley,  and  therefore  generally  sown  in 
March,  or  latest  by  the  middle  of  April.  Weight 
of  grain  from  53  to  58  lbs.  per  bushel;  60  lbs. 
have  been  grown,  but  this  is  very  exceptional.  In 
the  best  barley  districts  of  Scotland  the  average 
weight,  when  well  dressed,  varies  from  64  to  571b8. 
Produce  per  acre  from  three  and  a-half  quarters  up 
to  nine  quarter — in  one  or  two  cases  this  latter 
quantity  has  been  exceeded.  The  produce  is  more  uni- 
form than  common  barley,  besides  being  larger.  The 
variety  is  not  suitable  for  late  and  exposed  districts, 
the  ears  being  liable  to  break  off  during  storms  in 
harvest;  when  the  crop  is  allowed  to  become  too 
ripe»  the  stalk  is  bent  close  to  the  ear,  and  the 
weight  of  the  ear  occasionally  breaks  the  straw. 
There  also  exists  a  prejudice,  especially  in  Carse 
districts,  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  a  luxuriant 
tillering  and  growth  in  the  straw,  that  the  close- 
ness of  the  crop  injures  the  braird  of  grass  seeds. 
In  the  Lothians,  however,  it  is  preferred,  on  ac- 
count of  the  stiffness  of  straw,  rendering  it  less 
liable  to  lodge,  and  thus  destroy  the  grass  seeds. 
It  also  withstands  a  wet  harvest  better  then  the 
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other  varieties ;  besides,  the  straw  of  the  Chevalier 
is  very  superior.  A  common  error  on  high-farmed 
land  where  grass  seeds  are  sown  is  the  allowing  of 
too  much  seed.  The  quantity  should  not  exceed, 
for  broadcast,  nine  pecks  per  acre.  Next  to  com- 
mon barley.  Chevalier  occupies  the  largest  breadth, 
and  is  gradually  extending  from  the  best-cultivated 
districts  into  the  most  backward. 

Annat  barley —selected  in  Perthsire  in  1830  by 
the  late  Mr.  A.  Gorrie.  The  straw  is  about  the 
same  length  and  strength  as  the  Chevalier,  with  a 
tendency  to  a  purple  tingo,  particularly  at  the 
joints ;  grain,  round  and  plump,  like  the  Chevalier 
—of  a  bright  yellow  colour.  The  weight  of  bushel, 
with  produce,  similar  to  those  of  the  Chevalier. 
Some  growers  have  found  this  variety  more  deli- 
cate than  the  Chevalier,  and  abandoned  its  culti- 
vation on  this  account.  Annat  barley  occupies  the 
third  place. 

Western  iar/gy— evidently  a  variety  of  the  Cheva- 
lier, introduced  into  East-Lothian  shortly  after  the 
Chevalier.     It  is  now  little  cultivated. 

Italian  barley, — ^The  straw  long  and  of  a  bright 
golden  colour;  ears  shorter  than  the  Chevalier, 
with  the  grains  more  compact  and  pointed  out- 
wards. This,  also  a  two-rowed  variety,  yields  a 
large  plump  grain  of  a  bright  light  yellow  colour. 
It  IS  somewhat  later  than  the  Chevalier ;  its  culti- 
vation has  not  extended,  and  is  now  much  re- 
stricted ;  itjs  generally  known  by  the  term  "  golden 
barley."  It  does  not  succeed  well  in  cold  wet 
seasons. 

Silesian  barley,  —  A  variety  introduced  into 
Leith  from  Silesia  about  18  years  ago;  is  in  partLd 
cultivation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh: 


straw  shorter  than  the  Chevalier,  bearing  a  close 
resemblance  to  common  Scotch  barley,  the  weight 
per  bushel  rather  exceeding  that  of  common  barley ; 
grain  somewhat  long  in  form ;  colour  a  dark  shade 
of  yellow.  It  is  stated  to  be  prolific,  and  better 
adapted  for  late  districts  than  the  Chevalier.  It 
has  been  successfully  grown  at  800  or  900  fe^ 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  yielded  8  qrs.  per 
acre,  of  good  weight. 

Saale  barley — Introduced  18  years  ago.  A 
beautiful  clear- skinned,  small-grained  variety ;  did 
not  generally  answer  expectation ;  but  occasionally 
fair  crops  have  been  raised. 

Lincoln  barley.  —  Introduced  about  30  jears 
ago;  was  found  to  produce  long  straw,  with  a 
fine-formed  ear ;  period  of  ripening,  about  fourteen 
days  behind  common  barley ;  its  cultivation  was 
dropped  mainly  from  lateness  of  ripening.  The 
quality  of  the  grain  also  appeared  to  detenoratb 
when  grown  in  Scotland. 

Norfolk  barley,  —  A  variety  of  English  called 
white  Norfolk  was  very  much  grown  in  some  parts 
of  the  Lothians  before  the  introduction  of  Cheva- 
lier; by  continued  cultivation  it  lost  its  distinguish- 
ing characteristics,  and  latterly  it  did  not  push  the 
ear  fully  out  of  the  shot-blade.  It  was  in  request 
with  the  maltsters  when  first  introduced. 

Naked  barley  has  been  experimented  with ;  but 
from  the  general  dislike  to  this  variety  by  maltsters, 
it  is  now  seldom  met  with.  Two  varieties  have  been 
experimented  with  —  one  termed  Siberian,  the 
other  Nepaul.  Both  appear  to  be  the  same 
variety,  and  stated  to  be  in  cultivation  in  the  Hima- 
layas, where  sometimes  two  crops  are  grown  in  a 
season. — North  British  Agriculturist. 


THE  ADVANTAGE   OF   AUTUMN   CULTIVATION    FOR   ROOT   CROPS. 


WINFRITU     farmers'     CLUB. 


The  monthly  meeting  of  the  members  of  this 
club  was  held  at  the  Bear  Inn,  Wool,  on  the  last 
Wednesday  in  March,  the  subject  being  "  Autumn 
Cleaning  of  Stubbles." 

Mr.  Darby,  of  Lytchett,  said  he  thought  the 
subject  which  he  had  the  honour  of  introducing 
to  to  their  notice  that  evening  was  of  the 
very  greatest  importance.  They  all  knew 
very  well  that  good  and  proper  cultivation  of  the 
land  ranked  the  very  highest,  and  always  had 
ranked  the  highest,  of  all  agricultural  questions. 
In  fact,  the  ancient  writers  told  them  how  high  it 
was  in  the  estimation  of  the  Romans.  When  one 
of  them  was  asked  what  was  the  first  principle  in 
farming,  he  replied,  "  Arare" — that  is,  to  plough ; 
and  when  asked  what  was  the  second,  his  answer 
was  the  same,  "  Arare."  Dr.  Ljron  Playfair,  in  his 
admirable  essay  on  cultivation,  m  ''  Morton's  En- 
cyclopaedia," placed  in  a  like  prominent  position 
the  proper  working  of  the  land.  He  states  that  the 
main  conditions  of  cultivation  required  to  be  ful- 
filled are — first,  a  thorough  pulverization  and 
drainage  of  the  soil ;  second,  a  progressive  chemi- 
cal disintegration  or  liberation  of  insoluble  ingre^ 


dients;  and  third,  a  renewal,  by  means  of  manure^ 
of  those  substances  which  have  been  removed  from 
the  soil  by  successive  crops.  They  would  perceive 
that  he  placed  good  manuring  last,  after  good 
cultivation.  They  all  knew,  however,  that  it  was 
necessary  for  both  to  go  hand  in  hand ;  but  in  a 
great  variety  of  soils,  especially  the  richest,  good 
cultivation  ranked  higher  than  good  manuring. 
Now,  the  question  under  consideration  was  not,  as 
it  would  appear  at  the  first  glance,  confined  to  the 
cultivation  of  one  single  crop.  They  all  knew  that 
it  was  to  the  root  crop  they  looked  for  that  priooary 
cultivation,  that  foundation  of  good  farming,  which 
was  to  follow  throughout  the  rotation.  The  root 
crop  was,  in  other  words,  the  cultivation  crop ;  and 
the  success  or  otherwise  of  the  whole  rotation 
depended  upon  whether  the  root  crop  was  put  io  well 
or  ill — whether  the  work  was  carried  out  early,  and 
clean  cultivation  proceeded  with,  so  that  the  crop 
might  be  put  in  properly,  or  whether  a  contrary 
course  was  pursued.  Thus  it  would  be  seen  that  it 
was  the  question  of  cultivation,  as  a  whole,  that  they 
had  to  consider.  Now,  they  all  very  well  knew 
what  the  old  system  of  preparing  for  root  cro|>s 
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had  been,  in  timea  past.  Far  too  generally  tbe 
stubbles  were  neglected  until  tbe  wheat  sowing  was 
finished,  unless  it  happened  to  be  very  wet ;  and 
when  tbe  land  was  not  fit  for  tbe  horses  to  go  upon 
it,  they  were  sent  in  to  "  poach/'  tread  it  down, 
and  plough.  Then  in  the  month  of  February  it 
was  customary  to  cross-plough,  and  work  the  land 
as  they  could  in  the  spring ;  and  they  all  knew 
that  they  could  not  work  when  they  would,  at  that 
season  of  the  year.  But  after  a  variety  of  cross- 
ploughing,  scarifying,  and  harrowing,  the  work 
was  carried  on  somehow  or  other  so  as  to  get  the 
crop  in  during  tbe  month  of  May,  or  perhaps  not 
until  June  or  even  July.  Mr.  Pusey,  in  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society's  Journal,  gave  a  description 
of  the  old  system  in  much  belter  terms  than  he 
could : 

'*  The  usual  method  has  been  to  let  the  sheep 
range  over  tbe  grassy  stubbles  in  autumn,  and  give 
tbe  land  a  winter  pSougbing  towards  Christmas. 
In  dry,  spring  weather  it  is  again  ploughed  to 
bring  the  conch  uppermost,  drag-harrowed  with 
three  or  four  horses  to  break  the  furrows,  scarified 
with  four  or  five  horses  to  bring  up  the  long  roots, 
heavy  rolled  with  three  or  four  to  squeeze  the  clods, 
light  harrowed,  light  rolled  again,  light  harrowed 
again,  then  all  the  hands  turn  out  with  rakes  to 
gather  this  unravelled  network,  heap  it,  and  burn 
it.  But  if  the  ground  be  really  foul  you  have  not 
done  yet.  After  a  few  days  you  see  fresh  blades 
of  grass  shooting  up  over  the  bare  ground,  and 
find  the  enemy  still  left  behind,  so  that  the  plough- 
ing, harrowing,  rolling,  raking,  and  burning 
must  begin  over  again — very  likely  be  repeated  a 
third  time.'* 

Mr.  Darby  observed  he  did  not  mean  to  say  that 
a  few  years  since  it  was  as  bad  as  this  in  every 
case ;  but  still  on  heavy  soils  it  was  a  very  fair 
description  of  what  the  old  method  used  to  be. 
Now,  this  system  had  many  disadvantages.  As 
he  bad  said  before,  if  the  stubbles  were  ploughed 
when  too  wet,  they  were  **  poached,"  and  the  surface 
did  not  present  that  presence  to  atmospheric  agency 
which  they  all  liked  to  have  throughout  the  winter, 
so  that  the  atmospheric  air  could  get  in  and  dis- 
integrate the  particles  of  the  soil.  Then  again, 
from  the  uncertainty  of  the  weather  in  spring,  the 
after-culture  was  hurried  in  a  manner  it  ought  not 
to  be,  and  this  was  a  very  great  disadvantage  in 
the  old  method  of  treating  stubbles.  From  the 
same  cause  the  crop  was  often  put  in  very  badly, 
and  the  land  not  properly  cleaned;  then  they  found 
couch  grass  spring  up  among  the  turnips,  which 
was  never  got  rid  of,  and  the  land  got  fouler  and 
fouler,  until  it  came  to  turnips  again.  The  sowing 
was  likewise  often  thrown  backward,  and  tbe  crop 
endangered  altogether.  Another  great  disadvan- 
tage was  that  tbe  weeds  were  left  in  the  soil 
throughout  tbe  winter,  where  they  grew,  and 
robbed  tbe  land  of  that  ammonia  which  ought 
to  be  stored  up  for  the  future  crops.  It  was  now 
an  acknowledged  axiom  that  if  the  land  be  properly 
cultivated,  it  gets  throughout  the  winter  from  2 
cwt.  to  3  cwt.  of  ammonia  from  the  atmosphere. 
Then  another  serious  disadvantage  of  the  old 
method  was,  that  it  very  often  interfered  with  the 
sowing  of  other  crops.    He  now  came  to  the  ques- 


tion of  expense.  It  had  been  proved  by  all  who 
had  tried  tbe  two  systems  that  the  old  way  of 
treating  the  soil  was  a  very  expensive  one  (Hear, 
hear).  Mr.  Pusey,  in  the  article  which  he  had 
quoted,  gave  an  estimate  of  the  expense  of  tbe 
operations  under  tbe  old  system  at  £2  9s.  fid.  per 
acre;  but  although  this  was  stated  to  be  on 
heavy  land,  he  (Mr.  Darby)  thought  it  a  rather 
exa^rated  estimate.  He  thought  few  of  Iheoi 
who  had  tried  the  old  way  of  treating  stubbles 
would  consider  they  bad  ever  expended  much  above 
£2  per  acre.  But  that  was  a  great  expense  to  in- 
cur in  the  prepararation  of  laud  for  turnips ;  and  he 
should  suppose  that  the  cost  of  autumn  cleaning 
would  not  be  above  £1  or  £1  5s.  per  acre  at  the 
outside.  Well,  these  disadvantages  had  in  many 
cases  led  to  gradual  improvement.  Years  ago  they 
were  felt  so  much  that  many  excellent  farmers  wrote 
on  the  subject,  and  endeavoured  to  prove  that  stub- 
bles ought  to  be  ploughed  as  soon  aftei  harvest  as 
possible ;  but  stiU  after  ploughing  they  allowed  the 
land  to  remain  all  the  wmter  just  as  it  was  before, 
and  although  it  presented  a  better  surface  to  the  at- 
mosphere, yet  there  were  the  same  objections  to  be 
made  to  the  after-cuitare  in  spring.  He  now  came 
to  the  new  system  of  autumn  cultivation  for  root 
crops.  Most  of  them  knew  what  it  was ;  but  still, 
in  order  to  make  the  opening  of  the  subject  more 
complete,  he  supposed  a  short  description  would  be 
necessary.  The  modem  system  was  to  go  over  the 
stubbles,  where  foul,  with  some  cultivator,  either 
Bentall's  or  Coleman's,  as  soon  after  harvest  as 
possible :  some  farmers  who  were  willing  to  go  "  the 
whole  hog  "  had  actually  performed  this  work  while 
the  corn  was  on  the  land.  They  had  cut  the  com, 
put  it  in  *'  stetches,"  raked  the  hand,  and  commenced 
this  work  of  scarifying  before  the  crop  was  carried. 
Few  of  those  present,  however,  commenced  quite  so 
early  as  that ;  but  the  argument  in  favour  of  the 
plan  was,  that  while  the  fine  weather  lasted  they 
oujjht  to  take  every  fine  day  they  could  to  perform 
this  work,  and  it  was  stated  that  when  cutting  com 
there  were  generally  some  horses  thrown  out  of 
work  which  ought  to  be  thus  employed.  But  al- 
thoug^h  it  might  not  be  convenient  lor  all  of  them  to 
do  this,  the  general  practice  was  that  it  should  be 
done  as  early  as  possible  in  September.  Of  course 
ihe  expense  of  this  new  system  depended  upon  the 
foulness  of  the  land,  and  whether  it  was  of  a  light 
or  heavy  character.  Sometimes  merely  goin^  over 
it  once  would  be  sufficient,  following  after  with  the 
harrows,  then  raking  it  up,  and  burning  it.  Indeed, 
some  farmers  were  m  the  habit  of  first  going  with 
men  to  fork  out  the  couch  wheie  it  is  not  very  foul, 
and  afterwards  merely  giving  the  land  a  little  sur- 
face scratching ;  it  all  depended  upon  the  state  of 
the  stubbles.  But  to  lay  down  a  rale,  of  course 
the  new  system  meant  that  all  the  surface  should  be 
cleaned,  and  the  land  worked  as  early  as  possible  in 
the  autumn.  Mr.  John  Grey,  in  a  discussion  on 
weeds  at  the  Hexham  Club,  said : — 

"  He  began,  as  soon  as  the  crop  was  stored,  or  as 
soon  as  possible,  with  skim-ploughing  the  surface, 
harrowing  and  raking  it  together,  and  carting  it  o£P, 
putting  it  into  the  fold -yard  to  be  the  nucleus  of  the 
manure  heap  for  next  year.  He  then  gave  the  land 
a  deep  ploughing,  harrowed  it,  and  put  it  into  drills 
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ready  for  the  manure  :  when  the  manure  was  put  in 
he  reversed  the  drills,  and  so  it  lay,  and  nearl?  one- 
half  of  his  turnip  land  was  now  m  that  condition, 
drilled,  manuredf,  and  exposed  to  all  the  changes  of 
the  atmosphere  during  the  winter.  It  came  to  be 
found  in  a  mellow  condition  in  the  spring,  and  the 
turnips  were  sown  upon  this ;  whereas,  if  the  land 
required  to  be  worked  up  in  a  damp  state,  he  could 
not  make  turnips  of  it  at  all :  and  lor  the  few  years 
he  had  practised  this  he  had  never  failed  in  finding 
that  the  turnips  sown  upon  that  portion  of  the  land 
came  quickest  into  leaf,  and  overcame  in  the  shortest 
period  that  great  difficulty  of  rearing  a  good  crop  of 
turnips — that  of  coming  quickly  to  the  hoe.  He 
ascribed  it  to  this  reason :  the  hmd  upon  the  top  of 
the  drill  was  exceedingly  mellow  and  fine;  the 
manure  had  been  undergoing  not  the  fermentation 
which  it  got  when  thrown  into  great  heaps,  where  it 
dispersed  its  ammonia  into  the  air,  and  wasted  much 
of  its  best  virtues,  but  it  underwent  the  slow  and 
quiet  process  of  fermentation  throughout  the  winter, 
covered  up  with  soil ;  and  they  found  in  the  spring 
all  the  soil  contiguous  to  the  manure  in  a  soft  and 
brown  condition,  having  inhaled  much  of  the  virtue 
which  the  manure  had  eiven  off." 
It  would  be  perceived  that  Mr.  Grey  not  only 
cleaned  his  land,  but  actually  manured  it  in  the 
autumn,  thus  preparing  it  in  every  way.  After  the 
land  had  been  cleaned,  he  (Mr.  Darby)  thought  it 
was  advisable,  from  his  own  little  experience,  to 
allow  it  to  remain  two  or  three  weeks,  in  order  that 
the  seeds  of  annuals,  such  as  charlock,  should  spring 
up  and  vegetate ;  and  then  they  ought  to  give  the 
land  a  very  deep  ploughing,  fie  was  aware  that 
many  objected  to  this  deep  ploughing,  and  merely 
applied  the  cleaning  system  after ;  but  he  did  not 
think  the  work  was  complete  on  the  generality  of 
soils  without  deep  ploughing.  As  soon  a^  the  land 
was  rid  of  all  suttaoe-roots  and  weeds,  and  after 
there  had  been  time  for  the  annuals  to  spring  up, 
he  gave  the  laud  a  deep  ploughing,  and  then  allowed 
it  to  remain  for  the  atmosphere  to  act  upon  it. 
Perhaps  upon  some  light  soils  it  was  not  so  desira- 
ble to  follow  the  deep  ploughing,  but  even  here  it 
did  no  harm.  In  fact,  the  report  of  experiments  in 
deep  ploughing,  which  obtained  a  gold  medal  pre- 
mium, and  appears  in  the  Farmer^ s  Magazine,  ^ve 
reasons  to  show  that  deep  ploughing  even  on  lighfc 
land  was  beneficial ;  and  the  wnter  stated  that  in  an 
experiment  which  had  been  made,  the  turnip  crop 
showed  an  excess  of  4  tons  13  cwt.  3  qrs.  and  21  lbs. 
where  the  land  had  been  trench-ploughed,  over  where 
it  had  been  shallowed-ploughed.  He  summed  up 
the  whole  question  with  these  practical  deduc- 
tions : — 

First :  That  deep  ploughing  increases  the  produce 
of  both  green  and  grain  crops ;  and  this  the  reporter 
states  not  only  from  what  these  experiments  point 
to,  but  from  having  grown  green  crops,  after  trench- 
ploughing,  on  180  acres,  and  grain  crops  on  135 
acres  of  land,  with  uniform  success. 

Second :  That  trench-ploughing  tendings  to  firm 
or  consolidate  light  land.  This  is  stated  from  the 
fact,  that  on  walking  across  the  stubble-field  the 
writer  felt  the  shallow-ploughed  land  more  loose 
than  the  trench-ploughed  land ;  and  this  is  also  sup- 
ported by  the  fact  already  stated,  viz.,  that  the  crop 


on  the  shallow-ploughed  landliad  a  greater  lean- ovci 
than  the  other,  while  the  quanti^  of  grain  was  less ; 
showing  that,  however  forced,  it  is  impossible  on 
weak  light  land  to  grow  very  large  crops  without 
deep  cultivation,  as  the  mecnani(»l  texture  of  the 
surface  cannot  support  beyond  a  certain  quantity. 
Mr.  Darby  continuea  to  observe  that  in  the  aggre- 
gate of  soils  they  might  say  there  was  nothing  like 
aeep ^cultivation  in  autumn,  if  the  weather  was  dry 
and  the  surface  well  cleaned.  Now  they  were  in  a 
position  to  consider  the  advantages  of  the  new  sys- 
tem. All  the  disadvantages  of  the  old  system  were 
done  away  with  by  the  autumn- cleaning  of  the  stub- 
bles ;  the  soil  was  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  fxo«ts 
during  winter,  the  couch  and  other  weeds  were  re- 
moved, and  all  that  came  into  the  soil  was  reserved 
there  as  a  store  for  future  crops,  and  the  danger  of 
late  cropping  was  avoided.  When  the  land  was 
thus  ploughed  up,  it  merely  required  the  scarifying 
across  it  m  the  month  of  March  to  kill  the  annuaC 
and  other  weeds  that  had  grown  upon  the  surfaee, 
and  it  would  be  fit  for  the  crop  to  be  put  in.  Then 
the  injury  done  to  the  land  by  "poaching"  and 
pullinr^  it  about  when  it  was  in  an  unfit  sUta  was 
entire^  obviated.  Another  importaut  point  was 
the  fact  that  the  expense  was  materially  lightened 
when  the  system  was  followed  up  from  year  to  year ; 
the  stubbles  got  so  clean  that  they  scarcely  wanted 
any  scarifying  after  harvest  at  all.  Insteaa  of  this, 
many  farmers  in  Norfolk  were  in  the  habit  of  send- 
ing out  their  men,  and  they  could  actually  fork  out 
the  couch  grass  for  Is.  per  acre.  This  showed  how 
clean  the  stubbles  were  likely  to  become  when  the 
system  was  carried  out  for  any  length  of  time.  One 
of  the  primary  advantages  of  following  the  autumnal 
cultivation  was,  that  tne  land  was  left  in  a  most 
favourable  state  during  the  winter  for  the  mechanical 
action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  when  they  wanted  to 
go  to  it  in  spring  they  found  it  in  abeautunl  "  tilth," 
Nature  having  done  for  them  what  they  could  not 
have  done  half  so  well  themselves.  Also,  when  the 
land  had  been  cultivated  in  this  way,  it  took  from 
the  atmosphere  a  great  quantity  of  manure.  It  was 
quite  a  new  discovery  that  the  soil  did  actually  take 
manure  from  the  air ;  and  it  was  asserted  that  the 
ouantity  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  which  fell  from 
the  atmosphere  and  entered  into  the  soil  was  equal 
to  2  cwt.  of  guano,  when  the  land  was  in  a  fit  state 
to  receive  it ;  but  when  it  was  not,  it  did  not  enter 
into  the  soil,  or  was  fed  on  by  the  weeds.  Sofne 
chemists  maintained  that  it  dia  not  come  from  the 
carbonate  of  ammonia  in  the  atmosphere,  bat  from 
the  air  itself,  whidi  had  an  inexhaustible  quantity  of 
nitrogen  in  its  composition,  being  as  mudi  as  four- 
fifths  of  the  whole ;  and  tiiey  said  that  when  iht 
crude  matters  in  the  soil  were  turned  up,  and  the 
air  allowed  to  enter  into  the  interstices,  Uie  Imtter 
was  actually  decomposed,  the  oxygen  flying  off  and 
the  nitrogen  being  preserved ;  so  tnat  n  this  be  tiie 
case,  there  was  no  fimit  to  the  quantity  of  ammonia 
that  might  be  drawn  from  the  atmosphere  in  the 
shape  oinitrogen,  if  the  proper  conditions  were  cur- 
riea  out.  Professor  Balfour,  in  his  ''Maaual  of 
Botany,*'  says — 

"  Mielder  maintains  that  the  ammonia  is  not  car- 
ried down  from  the  atmosphere,  but  is  prodooed  in 
the  soil  by  the  combination  between  the  nitrogen  of 
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the  air  aad  the  hydrogen  of  decDiiiposin^  matters. 
The  same  thing  takes  place  as  in  the  natural  salt- 
petre caverns  of  Ceylon,  with  the  exception  that  by 
tbe  subsequent  action  of  oxygen^  ulmic,  humio,  geic, 
apocrenic,  and  crenic  acids  are  formed,  instcs^  of 
nitric  acid.  These  acids  consists  of  carbon,  oxygen, 
and  hydrogen,  in  different  proportions;  and  they 
form  soluble  salts  with  ammonia.  By  all  porous 
substances,  like  the  soil,  ammonia  is  prodnceo,  pro- 
vided they  be  moist  and  filled  with  atmospheric  air, 
and  are  exposed  to  a  certain  temperature.  It  is 
thus,  be  states,  that  moist  charcoal  and  humic  be- 
come impregnated  with  ammonia." 
Mr.  Darby  said  he  had  never  seen  this  view  very 
prominently  brought  before  the  public.  English 
chemists,  in  giving  reasons  why  the  land  did  take 
so  very  much  from  the  atmosphere,  were,  he  thought, 
too  ready  to  fall  back  upon  the  old  theory,  that 
there  was  a  little  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  the  air, 
which  was  washed  down  by  the  rain.  But  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  the  former  theory  was  the  cor- 
rect one.  They  all  knew  that  the  air  was  filled  with 
manure — at  least,  with  nitrogen ;  and  it  had  now 
been  proved  bv  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  who  followed 
the  Ix>is  Weedon  system,  that  hwd  of  the  character 
he  farmed  might  be  kept  in  good  condition,  and 
grow  com  crops  without  the  addition  of  a  particle 
of  manure.  During  an  experience  of  twelve  years 
Mr.  Smith  had  found  his  crops  progress  rather  than 
retrogress.  The  system  haa  been  tried  at  other 
places,  but  had  not  answered  so  well  as  on  Mr. 
Smith's  farm;  but  it  was  considered  to  be  satisfac- 
torily proved  that,  if  the  land  was  prepared  in  a  cer- 
tain manner,  it  would  get  a  hirge  quantity  of  ma- 
nure from  the  ammonia  in  the  atmosphere.  Professor 
Way  had  paid  great  attention  to  the  capability  of  oer- 
taui  soils  to  attract  and  retain  ammonia,  and  be  had 
discovered  that  this  varied  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  8oil«  In  numerous  and  vaned  experiments 
Professor  Way  has  shown  that,  where  a  comparatively 
weak  solution  of  caustic  ammonia  is  passed  through 
a  considerable  quantity  of  soil,  it  invariably  loses 
the  ammonia,  although  previous  to  filtration  it  exhi- 
bited decidedly  the  peculiar  odour  of  that  volatile 
alkali.  When,  however,  stronger  solutions  of  am- 
monia were  filtered  through  sou,  or  when  the  pro- 
portion of  the  latter  was  greatly  diminished,  oiuy  a 
portion  of  the  ammonia  was  absorbed,  and  the  re- 
mainder passed  through  the  soil  with  the  water. 
Still  more  impoitant  than  the  facts  respecting  the 
rapid  absorption  of  free  alkalies  by  soils,  is  the  ob* 
servation  made  by  the  same  indefatigable  philoso- 
pher— that  all  cultivated  soils  possess  likewise  the 
pK)wer  of  separating  the  ammonia  from  its  combina- 
tions with  various  acids .  If,  for  instance,  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia  of  moderate  strength  is 
passed  through  a  filter-bed  of  soil  five  to  eight 
mohes  deep,  it  will  be  found  that  the  ammonia  alone 
of  the  sulpnate  of  ammonia  is  retained,  and  the  sul- 

ghuric  acid  with  which  the  volatile  alkali  is  oom- 
ined  will  then  be  found  passing  through  with  the 
water— generally,  though  not  always,  in  combination 
with  lime.  1,000  grains  of  a  light  red  soil  from 
Mr.  Pusey's  estate  absorbed  1,670  grains  of  am* 
monia,  1,000  grains  from  the  Iknrset  Downs 
absorbed  3,438  grains,  1,000  grains  from  the  white 
plastic  clay  absorbed  2,847  grains,  1,000  grains  of 


subsoil  clay,  red  wilh  oxide  of  iron,  absorbed 
818  grains.  Mr.  Darby  continued  to  observe  that 
they  found,  from  Professor  Way's  experiments, 
that  the  capabilities  of  different  soils  to  absorb  am- 
monia were  very  different,  and  this  would  account 
for  the  advantages  Mr.  Smith  derived  from  the  Lois 
Weedon  system,  it  not  having  been  experienced  in 
other  cases.  There  was  yet  another  advantage 
arising  from  autumn  cultivation.  Many,  he  sup- 
posed all  of  them,  were  to  a  certain  extent  in  the 
nabit  of  sowing  spring  feed  for  sheep,  such  as  rye 
or  early  vetches.  When  this  was  done,  it  would  be 
very  much  better  to  sow  the  rye  or  vetches  into 
barley  lands  where  the  stubble  had  been  cleaned  than 
where  they  were  foul.  Then,  if  the  land  was  cleaned 
in  this  way,  it  was  not  impracticable  to  have  a  seed- 
bed of  plants,  such  as  cabbage  or  kobl-rabi,  or  even 
rape  plants,  to  plant  out  in  the  early  part  of  Sep- 
tember, after  the  land  had  been  surface -rid  in  the 
manner  described.  He  recollected  an  instance,  when 
he  was  a  boy,  in  Somersetshire,  of  a  farmer,  who  was 
rather  more  enterprizing  than  his  neighbours,  grow- 
ing rape  plants  on  one  side  of  a  field,  and  as  he  cut 
the  com  he  ploughed  the  land  and  put  the  rape 
pUnts  in  the  furrows,  and  he  had  a  very  excellent 
crop.  It  had  been  observed  by  Mr.  Phippard,  at  their 
annual  meeting,  that  it  was  the  custom  in  some 
places  to  sow  stnbble  turnips.  Now,  if  they  were  to 
sow  kohl-rabi,  or  cabbage,  or  rape  plants,  it  was 
not  impracticable  on  a  small  scale  to  have  a  nice  bit  of 
feed  for  the  month  of  May»  where  they  had  had  a 
good  com  crop  cut  in  August.  In  fact,  when  thej 
got  in  tbe  habit  of  adopting  and  carrying  out  this 
system,  it  would  create  quite  a  revolution  in  agri- 
culture, and  they  might  be  led  to  follow  the  Belgian 
plan  of  raising  plants  in  seed-beds^  and  planting 
them  out  after  the  com  had  been  hMrested.  There 
were  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  adoption  on 
a  larger  scale,  as  autunm  cultivation  on  extensive 
farms  required  a  great  deal  of  horse-strength,  and 
it  was  not  every  one  who  had  the  power  to  carry 
it  out  as  he  could  wish.  The  fine  weather  was 
very  short,  and  when  they  thought  they  were 
going  to  dean  and  work  well,  the  wet  weather 
might  come  on,  and  they  could  not  do  half  what 
they  intended.  This  had  induced  some  gentlemen 
to  commence  before  the  com  was  carted  off"  the 
land ;  and  it  was  worth  while  considering  whether 
or  not  it  was  practicable  to  do  so.  But  they  all 
knew  very  well  that  in  harvest  time  it  was  very 
busy  work,  and  if  they  wished  to  do  it  they  had 
to  attend  to  the  primary  thing  first — namely,  cut- 
ting and  harvesting  the  com.  Probably,  however, 
before  many  years  there  would  be  a  remedy  for 
this  in  tbe  steam  plough,  which  was  being  brought 
to  such  perfection  that  they  might  anticipate  seeing 
it  hn  operation  upon  most  of  our  large  farms  before 
long,  and  then  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
carrying  out  the  system  of  autumnal  cleaning  of 
the  stubbles  during  the  fine  weather.  However, 
the  experience  of  the  Norfolk  gentlemen,  to  whom 
he  had  alluded,  showed  that  the  main  obstacles 
had  only  to  be  encountered  at  the  commencement 
of  the  system,  and  that,  after  a  time,  it  was  far 
less  difficult  to  do  the  work  (Hear,  hear).  It  had 
often  been  said  that  agriculture,  to  become  perfect, 
most  approximate  to  garden  culture;  and  what 
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could  tend  to  raise  it  to  that  pitch  more  than  the 
adoption  of  the  system  which,  as  soon  as  the  corn 
is  removed,  rids  the  land  of  weeds,  and  prepares  it 
to  be  a  store- house  of  the  fertilizing  principles 
obtained  through  the  atmospheric  agency  for  the 
use  of  succeeding  crops  ?  In  his  opinion  nothing 
was  calculated  to  produce  that  desideratum,  the 
causing  of  agriculture  to  approach  to  garden 
culture,  more  than  this  system,  if  deep  cultivation 
be  carried  out  with  it.  There  was  another  ques- 
tion, which  was  that  of  late  they  had  found  it  quite 
essential  to  pay  moie  attention  than  hitherto  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  turnip  crops.  It  was  quite  cer- 
tain that  turnips  were  more  difficult  to  grow  than 
had  been  the  case,  and  some  Cassandras  amongst 
them  had  predicted  that  the  turnip  crop  would  rail 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  potatoes  had.  That 
formed  an  additional  reason  why  they  should  pay 
more  attention  to  their  culture,  and  hasten  on  the 
work  in  the  early  part  of  the  autumn;  for  all 
allowed  that  when  done  in  dry  weather  the  land 
really  got  into  a  better  state,  and  that  there  was 
more  chance  of  a  good  crop  being  realized  than 
by  the  old  system  (Hear,  hear).  Then  again, 
owing  to  the  frequent  failures  in  the  turnip  crops  of 
late,  the  generality  of  farmers  were  turning  attention 
to  the  mangold  crops ;  and  where  this  was  done, 
it  was  quite  necessary  autumn  cultivation  should 
be  carried  out.  Mangold  required  to  be  put  in 
much  earlier  than  turnips;  and  on  large  farms, 
and  small  ones  also,  it  was  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  cultivate  them  without  pursuing  the 
new  system.  Therefore  the  aspect  of  the  times 
was,  as  it  were,  forcing  them  to  adopt  autumnal 
cultivation  for  root  crops.  He  was  satisfied  that 
the  more  this  system  was  carried  out,  the  more  cer- 
tain would  root  culture  become — they  would  make 
more  sure  of  their  crops,  and  get  a  larger  weight 
per  acre ;  in  consequence  of  that,  a  larger  number 
of  sheep  and  cattle  would  be  kept  on  the  land ;  and 
it  would  tend  to  the  almost  total  eradication  of 
couch-grass  and  other  weeds.  Thus  by  fostering 
clem  and  good  cultivation  the  system  of  autumnal 
cultivation  would  tend  more  than  anything  else  to 
accelerate  agricultural  progress. 

Mr.  Randall,  after  complimenting  Mr.  Darby 
on  the  able  manner  in  which  he  had  introduced 
the  subject,  said  he  should  like  to  know  whether 
he  considered  ploughing-in  the  stubble  was  any 
advantage  to  the  land.  The  new  system  that  had 
been  recommended  was  to  rake  the  stubble  to- 
gether and  take  it  off.  Now,  for  his  own  part  he 
was  of  opinion  that  the  stubble  was  of  great 
advantage  to  mix  up  with  the  soil.  This  year  he 
had  been  trying  a  somewhat  new  system  :  he  had 
raftered  over  the  '  stubble,  then  used  a  Bentall, 
and  afterwards  ploughed  it  down.  He  believed  it 
would  be  rotted  in  the  soil,  which  would  be  bene- 
fited thereby. 

Mr.  Longman  thought  it  would  do  very  well 
where  the  land  was  clean. 

Mr.  Saunders  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Darby 
that  autumn  cleaning  was  the  foundation  of  good 
farming.  In  the  first  place  it  allowed  them  to  have 
a  green  crop  for  sheep  in  the  following  spring, 
whereas  otherwise  they  would  have  nothing  but 
fallow  to  work  upon  at  that  season  of  the  year. 


Many  of  them,  however,  drove  out  the  autumn 
cleaning  too  late ;  and  he  thought  there  should  be 
paid  quite  as  much  attention  to  this  as  to  harvest- 
mg.  He  certainly  had  never  gone  "  the  whole  hog" 
and  got  between  the  *'  sCetche^/'  neither  had  he 
got  so  close  after  them  as  he  ought  to  have  done. 
He  endeavoured  to  cut  and  carry  his  foulest  piece 
first,  where  he  thought  it  required  considerable 
autumn  cleaning,  and  then  go  in  with  oxen  directly 
afterwards.  He  had  got  two  of  Bentali's  because 
the  season  would  scarcely  allow  him  to  do  suffi- 
cient work  with  one.  For  autumn  cleaning  the 
com  ought  to  be  cut  as  close  as  possible,  because 
where  there  was  so  much  stubble  it  was  more  diffi- 
cult to  work  and  get  the  couch  out.  He  quite 
coincided  with  Mr.  Darby  that  it  would  not  cost 
half  so  much  to  keep  a  farm  clean  as  to  keep  it 
foul.  He  worked  the  Bentall  as  soon  after  harvest 
as  possible,  dressed  the  land  about  till  the  weeds, 
&c.,  were  dead,  and  then  ploughed  it  down ;  and 
it  did  not*  require  ploughing  but  once  after- 
wards, if  the  land  was  in  a  tolerably  clean  state. 
He  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  let  it  stay  about 
till  the  seedb  of  the  annuals  came  up,  as  it  was  in 
the  fall  of  the  year  that  they  shed  their  seeds.  He 
had  seldom  got  very  little  land  but  what  he  put  to 
green  crop  at  the  fall.  He  had,  however,  ten  or  a 
dozen  acres  of  fallow  last  year — which  he  had  not 
had  for  many  years  before;  and  he  found  he  was 
out  of  pocket  by  that  fallow,  as  the  succeeding 
crop  was  much  less  than  where  he  had  grown  the 
green  crop.  While  mutton  was  7id.  per  lb.  it  paid 
better  than  wheat  at  £10  or  £11  a  load ;  therefore 
he  thought  they  ought  to  do  as  much  as  possi- 
ble to  cultivate  the  land  in  autumn,  so  as  to 
grow  spring  food  for  the  sheep.  Where  they 
had  a  great  quantity  of  stubble  he  recommended 
that  they  should  make  a  sort  of  rick  of  it,  ob- 
serving that  he  was  very  glad  of  it  for  bedding. 
He  was  not  for  burying  any  straw,  as  he  could 
scarcely  get  enough  to  bed  his  animals ;  and  he 
thought  they  could  make  more  of  it  than  by  burn- 
ing it  into  ashes.  He  also  thought  that,  if  the 
land  was  ploughed  deep,  it  must  be  after  it  was 
thoroughly  cleaned,  otherwise  they  would  have  the 
couch  under  the  plough  next  time ;  neither  did  be 
think  they  should  plough  the  manure  in  too  deep. 
In  reference  to  another  point,  he  observed  that  he 
did  not  think  a  man  could  look  into  a  piece  of  land 
closely  enough  to  take  out  every  bit  of  couch,  for 
Is.  an  acre.  It  was  the  small  bits  that  they 
wanted  to  take  out,  so  as  to  destroy  the  faznily; 
and  he  was  in  the  habit  of  paying  half-a-crown  per 
acre.  In  conclusion,  he  made  a  few  remarks  on 
the  advisabiUty  of  not  laying  down  fallows  too 
plain,  as  they  gained  more  benefit  from  the  atmo- 
sphere when  rough. 

Mr.  Jackson  said,  where  he  had  had  winter 
oats  which  he  intended  to  bring  to  vetches,  he  had 
Bentalled  between  the  "  hoyles,"  and  cleaned  the 
land,  before  he  had  carted  the  corn.  He  thongfat 
it  highly  important  that  they  should  endeavour  to 
get  the  plough  in  the  land  directly  after  the  crop 
was  off,  if  not  before :  he  always  endeavoured  to 
keep  two  ploughs  going  during  harvest.  There 
was  one  advantage  attending  autumn  cultivation 
Mr.  Darby  had  forgotten  to  mention,  which  was 
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that,  when  tbe  couch,  or  whatever  it  mif^^ht  be,  was 
got  out  in  the  fall,  it  did  not  leave  any  food  for  the 
grub,  wireworm,  8ic,  or  at  least  tended  to  starve 
these  innocent  creatures  out.  He  agreed  with  Mr. 
Randall  that,  if  the  stubble  were  ploughed  in,  it 
was  beneficial  to  the  land,  provided  it  was  quite 
clean ;  but  he  thought  they  would  be  paying  very 
dear  for  the  use  of  the  stubble,  if  it  was  ploughed 
in  full  of  weeds.  Instead  of  burying  it,  he  usually 
adopted  the  system  of  carting  it  into  heaps,  to 
make  useful  manure. 

Mr.  Fowls  R  thought  it  was  an  open  question 
whether  the  land  really  did  take  up  so  much  am- 
monia from  the  atmosphere  as  theoretical  men 
would  make  them  believe.  He  recollected  some 
years  ago  there  was  a  sort  of  paper  war  between 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Huxtable  and  the  farmers  generally, 
about  growing  wheat  at  5s.  a  bushel,  and  mutton 
at  4d.  a  pound.  (A  voice :  "  No,  no— not  4d.**) 
Mr.  Huxtable  drew  comparisons  about  the  amount 
of  ammonia  that  was  required  to  be  used  in  the 
land  to  produce  a  certain  quantity  of  wheat ;  and 
he  also  said  the  land  naturally  produced  a  certain 
quantity  of  wheat  itself,  without  the  use  of  that 
ammonia.  Liebig,  to  controvert  that,  in  his  work 
on  Agricultural  Chemistrv,  said  it  was  quite  useless 
to  apply  ammonia  to  the  land,  because  the  air  itself 
would  supply  it,  without  artificial  application ;  and 
he  illustratea  it  b^  askins  how  forests  and  woods 
were  produced  without  the  use  of  ammonia  ?  Now, 
he  did  not  mean  to  say  Liebig  was  wrong  in  all 
his  theoretical  views;  but  he  appeared  to  have 
forgotten  that  the  air  8upi>lied  ammonia  to  the 
shrubs  and  trees  by  its  being  taken  up*by  the 
leaves ;  and  these  leaves,  falling  in  autumn,  sup- 
plied ammonia  to  the  land.  He  thought  it  was  a 
question  whether  theoretical  men  were  not  at  fault 
in  stating  that  the  air  supplied  a  certain  quantity 
of  ammonia  to  the  land,  or  whether,  by  deep  culti- 
vation, the  air  did  not  rid  the.  soil  of  certain  putrid 
fluids,  and  render  it  in  a  better  state  to  take  up  the 
manures  which  were  applied  to  it. 

Mr.  R.  Dambn  was  of  opinion  that,  generally 
speaking,  there  was  no  surplus  labour  to  carry  out 
the  autumn  system  as  it  should  be;  but  if  they 
would  make  a  little  sacrifice,  by  putting  on  a  few 
oxen  and  men  for  the  purpose,  it  would  pay  very 
well,  because,  as  had  been  said  before,  when  once 
the  work  was  begun,  in  the  course  of  three  or  four 
years  it  would  be  much  less ;  but  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  make  some  sacrifice  at  the  time  of  har- 
vest. Now,  although  they  could  not  go  on  so  fast 
as  Mr.  Jackson,  and  get  between  the  "  stetches," 
he  felt  sure  much  might  be  done  even  in  small 
ways  to  begin  with.  The  oxen  on  a  farm  were  not 
useful  in  carting  corn,  and  in  some  cases  were  not 
employed  at  all  during  harvest;  and  if  they  could 
be  kept  on  ploughing  and  scarifying,  and  doinff 
what  was  necessary,  with  a  few  hands,  he  believed 
it  would  be  very  valuable  to  the  farmer,  and  con- 
ducive to  the  roost  beneficial  results. 

Mr.  Clarke  could  not  fall  in  with  the  views 
expressed  respecting  their  getting  in  between  the 
'*  stetches,"  because  at  that  time  of  the  year  they 
had  enough  to  do  to  remove  them  once,  instead  of 
twice;  but  as  soon  as  they  were  removed,  he 
thought  it  very  essential  to  apply  Bentall's  scari- 


fier, the  stubbles  being  cut  close.  He  obtamed 
one  last  year;  but,  unfortunately,  it  came  rather  too 
late.  Still,  he  had  the  advantage  of  one  week  of 
fine  weather;  and  he  was  only  sorry  he  had  not  had 
it  three  weeks  earlier.  If  he  had,  he  could  have 
made  the  land  as  clean  as  any  garden- ground.  He 
put  the  scarifier  right  across  the  ridges,  and  moved 
every  bit  of  it.  The  drags  were  put  in  behind ; 
and  then,  after  that,  he  went  over  it  with  a  light 
roller,  harrowed  it,  and  got  it  in  such  a  state  that, 
if  he  had  thouja^ht  proper,  he  could  have  ploughed 
every  bit  of  it  m,  without  raking  it  into  heaps  and 
burning  it.  They  had  all  got  their  own  favourite 
plan ;  but  he  liked  burning,  because  he  did  not 
relish  seeing  so  much  of  this  couch  about.  Few 
could  say  they  had  not  any  couch  on  their  farm ; 
and  where  the  land  was  not  properly  drained,  he 
hardly  thought  it  possible  to  avoid  having  some. 
With  respect  to  employing  oxen  during  the  harvest, 
he  always  found  it  difficifit  enough  to  get  men  to 
perform  the  harvest-work. 

Mr.  Jackson  hoped  they  would  not  think  he 
intended  to  advocate  going  between  the  stetches 
right  through  the  harvest.  Where  he  had  done 
so  was,  where  he  had  cut  winter  oats  or  rye,  and 
when  not  in  the  thick  of  the  harvest. 

The  Chairman  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Darby  for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  had 
brought  forward  the  subject. 

Mr.  Saunders  briefly  seconded  the  proposition ; 
and  it  was  carried  with  acclamation. 

Mr.  Darry,  in  returning  thanks,  expressed  the 
gratification  afforded  him  to  find  his  ooservations 
had  been  received  so  favourably ;  for,  although  he 
was  convinced  there  were  not  two  opinions  in  the 
minds  of  good  farmers  as  to  the  benefit  of  autumn 
cultivation,  yet  the  subject  embraced  a  vast  variety 
of  matters  m  which  there  must  be  difference  of 
opinion.  Some  had  litfht  land,  while  others  had 
heavy  land,  which  would  cause  a  difference  in  car- 
rying out  tbe  details.  *  Some  land  required  to  be 
"  raftered"  before  the  scarifier  was  put  across  it ; 
but  in  light  land  it  was  quite  as  well  to  use  the 
implement  before  being  *' raftered."  He  quite 
agreed  with  Mr.  Randall  that,  where  there  was  no 
twitch-grass,  no  couch,  it  was  ouite  as  weU  to  pro- 
ceed to  deep  ploughing,  or  to  tne  ploughing  they 
wanted,  as  to  use  a  scarifier.  The  use  of  that  im- 
plement was  to  clean  the  land ;  and  if  it  were  clean 
already,  they  could  dispense  with  it.  When  the 
land  was  comparatively  clean,  men  with  forks 
would  do  the  work ;  and  Mr.  Acland,  in  his  Essay 
on  the  Farming  of  Somersetshire,  stated  that  Mr. 
Hudson,  of  Castleacre,  paid  Is.  per  acre  for  having 
the  work  done;  but  on  the  generality  of  farms,  he 
(Mr.  Darby)    thought  28.  6d.  was  the   average 

Srice.  He  was  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Jackson  for 
aving  called  his  attention  to  one  advantage  of 
autumn  cleaning — the  removal  of  food  for  the  grub 
and  wireworm  during  the  winter,  which  he  had 
omitted  to  comment  upon.  With  regard  to  Mr. 
Fowler's  objection  to  the  ammonia  theory,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  land  took  nitrogen  from  the  air, 
and  converted  it  into  ammonia,  they  must  recollect 
that  this  was  not  all  theory— that  actually  theory 
came  after  practice.  It  was  a  fact  that  our  scien- 
tific men  were  not  aware  that  such  was  the  case, 
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until  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Smith,  on  the  Lois- 
Weedon  system,  drew  their  attention  to  the  cir- 
cumstance. It  was  a  generally-received  fact  that 
the  soil  did  take  up  ammonia  from  the  air;  and  the 
only  difference  of  opinion  was  as  to  the  ouantity. 
He  was  sorry  that  Mr.  Fowler  had  left  tne  room 
hefore  he  made  these  remarks.  With  respect  to 
hurning  the  stuhhle  and  couch,  or  taking  it  away, 
he  did  not  dogmatize  on  that  point ;  for  he  was 
aware  that  some  were  in  the  haoit  of  homing  it, 
while  others  made  use  of  it  in  different  ways ;  and 
during  the  last  autumn,  he  himself  had  taken  it 
into  the  yard,  leaving  it  as  a  hed  for  the  manure, 
and  also  mixing  it  up  with  dung,  in  heaps,  to 
decay.  After  again  returning  thanks  for  the  eulo* 
giums  that  had  heen  passed  upon  him,  Mr.  Darhy 
suhmitted  the  following  resolution  t 


''That  the  more  general  adoption  of  antamn 
culture  for  the  root-crop  is  highly  desirable ;  that, 
in  comparatively  clean  stubble,  the  couch  grass 
may  be  forked  out  with  manual  labour,  and  in  lU 
other  cases  the  land  should  be  scarified  or  sur&ce- 
worked  as  soon  after  harvest  as  possible,  and  the 
whole  of  the  refuse  either  raked  off  for  future  use, 
burnt,  or,  if  whoUy  killed,  allowed  to  remain,  as 
might  be  deemed  desirable ;  and  that  afterwards, 
where  the  land  is  not  sown  to  a  green  crop  for 
feeding  off  in  the  succeeding  spring,  it  should  in 
the  generality  of  cases  be  deeply  ploughed,  and 
remain  in  that  state  during  the  winter." 

This  resolution  having  been  carried  without  a 
dissentient,  the  formal  proceedings  of  the  erening 
were  brought  to  a  close. 


DISTILLATION.  FROM    BEET   ROOTS   AT   THE   RUDDINGTON   DISTILLERY. 


For  some  time  past  the  subject  of  distillation  of 
neutral  spirit  from  beet  roots  has  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  many  of  our  roost  eminent  agriculturists. 
The  invention  of  the  system  is  of  French  origin, 
and  the  practice  has  been  and  continues  to  be  suc- 
cessfully carried  on  across  the  channel.  At  first 
its  introduction  into  this  ^country  was  strongly 
opposed  by  existing  interests,  and  prejudice  con- 
tinues strong  against  it,  especially  in  tne  minds  of 
those  who  enjoy  a  lucrative  monopoly.  But  a 
spirit  of  progress  animates  many  of  our  leading 
agriculturists,  which  is  not  to  be  resisted,  and,  after 
the  most  urgent  representations,  the  Government 
were  induced  to  relax  their  prohibitive  pjolicy  so 
far  as  to  permit  twelve  stills  to  be  established  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  Among  those  who  have 
taken  a  most  lively  interest  in  the  matter,  Sir  T. 
Parkyns,  of  Ruddington,  near  Nottingham,  is 
fairlv  entitled  to  rank  among  the  foremost.  One 
of  the  first  to  avail  himself  of  the  permissive  in- 
dulgence of  the  Government,  he  entered  into  an 
arrangement  with  Messrs.  W.  Dray  and  Co.  for  a 
complete  apparatus  for  the  object  he  had  in  view, 
and  being  determined  to  spare  no  pains  or  expense 
to  ensure  the  complete  success  of  the  undertaking, 
he  engaged  the  services  of  M.  Crolard,  an  eminent 
French  distiller  by  the  new  system.  This  dis- 
tillery has  now  been  in  operation  about  a  month, 
and  a  few  days  ago  we  had  the  pleasure  of  in- 
specting the  premises  and  witnessing  the  process, 
the  details  of  which  the  respected  and  spirited 
proprietor  explained. 

The  distillery  occupies  a  favourable  position  on 
the  farm  on  the  outskirts  of  the  pleasantly  situated 
village  of  Ruddington,  and  the  buildings  have  a 
very  neat  and  compact  appearance.  They  consist 
of  a  rectangular  block,  comprising  the  distillery 
proper,  ana  the  Receiving  and  Bonded  Ware- 
houses, the  latter  being  kept  under  Government 
lock-and-key  by  an  officer  of  excise,  who  has  an 
office  adjoining.  The  distillerv  is  about  80  feet  in 
length  by  40  feet  in  width,  ana  has  a  spacious  and 
lofty  appearance.  Here  we  have  the  machinery 
for  the  entire  process,  from  the  washing  of  the 


roots  to  the  production  of  the  spirit;  and  our  ob- 
ject  is  now  briefly  to  describe  its  appearance.  On 
entering  the  distillery  by  a  pair  of  larse  aliding 
doors  at  the  east  end  of  the  building,  the  nrst  object 
which  attracts  attention  is  an  upright  steam  engine 
of  six-horse  power,  with  a  cylindrical  boiler  of 
most  compact  appearance.  To  the  right  of  the 
engine  are  placed  the  washing  and  outtioK 
machines,  both  of  which  are  propelled  by  steam« 
The  former  of  these  has  the  appearance  of  a  lar^ 
wooden  trough,  stands  about  five  feet  high,  and  u 
some  nine  feet  in  length  by  2  ft.  6  in.  or  3  feet  in 
breadth.  In  this  trough  or  cistern  is  placed  a  re- 
volving washing  or  brushing  apparatus,  which 
effectually  cleanses  all  dirt  from  the  roots  as  they 
pass  through  from  one  end,  into  which  they  are 
thrown  by  a  boy,  to  the  other,  from  which  they  are 
delivered  by  the  action  of  the  machine.  The  roots 
vary  in  size,  probably  from  3  or  4  to  6  or  7  pounds 
each,  and  if  kept  constantly  at  work  the  machine 
will  wash  about  twenty  tons  per  day.  The  cutting 
machine  is  of  small  size,  and  equally  simple  in 
construction  with  that  for  washing,  and  it  is  also 
worked  by  steam  power.  As  the  roots  come  from 
the  washer  they  are  thrown  into  the  cutter  by  a 
boy,  and  from  there  are  reduced  into  Uiin  slioea. 
The  cutting  machine  is  calculated  to  keep  pace,  as 
regards  quantity  of  work,  with  the  washer.  In  fol- 
lowing the  order  of  the  process  of  distillation,  the 
next  objects  of  interest  are  the  fermenting  vats. 
These  are  twelve  in  number,  each  capable  of  hold- 
ing 200  gallons,  and  they  are  arranged  round  the 
opposite  end  of  the  builoing.  On  uie  first  prepa- 
ration of  these  vats  they  are  filled  about  two-tlmda 
full  of  water,  which  is  heated  by  steam  to  some 
120  degrees.  A  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  is 
added,  and  the  heat  is  then  allowed  to  subside  to 
about  84  degrees,  when  the  ilioed  roots  are  put  in 
to  undergo  the  process  of  fermentation  which  is 
induced  by  yeast.  While  that  is  geiklg  on  the 
**  still-proper"  attracts  one's  attentton;  '  To  a  per- 
son perfectly  unacquainted  with  such  mstters  this 
seems  to  be  an  exceedingly  complex  affair,  and  the 
process  of  distillation  is  certainly  inost  delicate 
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and  difficult.  In  the  first  place  there  are  five  iron 
cylinders,  each  hein^  connected  with  the  steam 
boiler  by  a  pipe  for  the  purpose  of  obtainin|(  a 
supply  of  steam,  and  agam  by  means  of  another 
pipe  a  passage  is  formed  by  which  tbe  spirit  passes 
mto  the  rectifying  boiler,  a  circular  iron  con- 
struction which  stands  about  six  feet  high,  and  is 
probably  from  four  to  five  feet  in  diameter.  It  is 
divided  into  two  equal  compartments,  connected 
by  means  of  brass  pipes  with  stop  taps.  From 
the  top  of  this  boiler  rises  a  formidable  looking 
column,  known  as  the  rectifier,  through  which 
three  brass  pipes  pass  backwards  and  forwards 
from  side  to  side,  rising  gradually  to  the  top.  From 
the  upper  plates  of  the  apparatus  the  spirit  is  ob- 
tained at  from  60  to  70  degrees  over  proof— the 
best  running  ofiT  at  about  the  thirteenth  plate  from 
the  top.  The  discharge  is  made  through  a  glass 
case,  which  is  kept  locked  by  the  excise  officer, 
and  from  hence  the  spirit  passes  into  the  receiver. 

But  to  return  to  the  process.  We  left  the  sliced 
roots  undergoing  fermentation  in  the  capacious 
vats.  When  they  have  been  sufficiently  acted  upon 
by  the  acid,  thcry  are  taken  out  by  means  of  nets 
fixed  on  the  enas  of  long  poles,  and  placed  in  one 
or  other  of  the  iron  cyUnders  before  alluded  to. 
Here  they  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  steam,  which 
drives  the  spirit  m  vapour  through  the  connecting 
pipes  into  the  upper  compartment  of  the  boiler,  in 
which  it  is  condensed.  It  is  then  allowed  to  pass 
into  the  lower  compartment,  in  which,  by  means 
of  steam,  it  is  again  converted  into  vapour  and 
rises  up  through  the  plates  in  the  column  resting 
on  the  top  of  the  boiler,  and  being  condensed  in  a 
worm  tube  it  is  delivered  at  the  safe  as  above  de- 
scribed. The  water  left  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
adjoining  cylinder  is  then  drawn  off,  the  refuse 
roots  removed,  and  the  process  repeated.  Alto- 
gether the  number  of  men  and  boys  employed  in 
the  distillery  is  28  —  14  in  the  day  and  a  like  num- 
ber during  the  night,  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  keep  the  work  constantly  going  on.  M.  Leplay, 
a  Frenchman,  is  the  inventor  of  the  system. 

Having  described  the  process  we  now  come  to 
look  at  the  undertaking  in  a  commercial  and  agri- 
cultural point  of  view.  The  establishment  of  such 
a  concern  in  a  small  place  like  Ruddington  is  an 
event  of  the  greatest  importance,  notwithstanding 
the  number  of  hands  employed  being,  compara- 
tively speaking,  small.  The  erection  of  the  pre- 
mises has  been  going  on  during  the  late  season  of 
depressed  trade,  and  many  of  the  poor  stocking 
weavers  of  the  village  have  found  temporary  em- 
ployment in  connection  therewith  as  labourers, 
which  has  enabled  them  to  avert  the  hard  alterna- 
tive of  applying  for  parochial  aid.  The  constant 
employment  of  some  twenty-eight  hands  wUl  also 
add  materially  to  the  resources  of  the  villagers. 
We  say  constant  employment,  because,  though 
the  process  of  distillation  will  only  be  carried  on 
during  the  winter  months,  the  hands  will  in  summer 
take  the  place  on  the  farm  of  the  extraneous 
labourers  which  at  that  season  every  farmer  has 
always  to  employ.  The  effect  will  be  to  increase  the 
settled  and  permanent  population  of  the  parish,  and 
ensure  to  that  increase  a  continuance  of  the  labour 
necessary  for  earning  a  comfortable  sustenance. 


As  a  commercial  speculation  we  think  the 
spirited  proprietor  of  the  undertaking  has  ever/ 
reason  to  be  sanguine  of  the  most  complete  success 
crowning  his  efforts.  Tbe  spirit  produced  is,  as  a 
general  rule,  from  60  to  70  degrees  over  proof,  and 
IS  considered  by  our  townsman,  Mr.  Parr,  chymist, 
to  be  equal  to  any  description  already  in  use  for  all 
pharmaceutical  and  chemical  purposes.  We  un- 
derstand that  Mr.  Parr  is  now  engaged  in  con- 
ducting a  series  of  experiments  with  the  spirit,  the 
result  of  which  will  be  made  known  as  soon  as 
completed.  The  cheapness  at  which  the  spirit  can 
be  produced  will  operate  as  an  inducement  to  con- 
sumers to  use  it  as  extensively  as  possible,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  so  soon  as  the  merits 
of  the  spirit  become  generaUy  known  there  will  be 
a  universal  and  continually  increasing  demand.  At 
present,  we  are  informed  that  the  production  of 
spirit  at  this  distillery  is  at  the  rate  of  some  12  or 
14  gallons  from  a  ton  of  roots,  and  M.  Crolard, 
the  manager,  speaking  from  experience,  says  that 
when  the  works  are  thoroughly  completed  and  in 
good  working-order  he  will  oe  able  to  produce  20 
gallons  per  ton.  Calculating  the  expenditure  on  a 
liberal  scale,  and  estimating  the  roots  to  cost  18s. 
per  ton,  the  sale  of  the  spirit  at  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  per 
gallon,  proof,  according  to  quality,  will  not  only 
cover  cost  of  production,  but  leave  a  small  margin 
of  profit,  even  supposing  the  residue  of  the  roots 
to  be  of  no  value,  which,  however,  is  far  from  being 
the  case,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  show.  Tbe 
quantity  of  roots  used  will  average  from  15  to  18 
tons  per  day,  and  the  season  for  distillation  ex- 
tending over  about  seven  months  in  the  year,  the 
quantity  used  annually  wUl  exceed  3,000  tons,  so 
that  the  distillery  will  form  a  very  important  addi- 
tion to  the  demand  for  the  agricultural  produce  of 
the  district.  The  quantity  of  spirit  produced  from 
the  above  quantity  of  roots  will  not  be  less,  at  a 
moderate  computation,  than  60,000  gallons. 

But  in  calculating  the  prospective  profits  or 
losses  of  such  an  undertaking,  we  must  not  over- 
look the  residue  of  the  roots  after  the  sugar  has 
been  extracted  and  converted  into  spirit.  For  the 
fattening  of  cattle  this  residue  is  held  by  some 
parties  to  be  as  valuable  as  the  roots  themselves. 
So  far  as  experience  goes  it  would  appear  to  sup- 
port even  tnis  extreme  view;  but  at  any  rate  the 
value  at  present  put  upon  this  residue  is  some  12s. 

Eer  ton.  When  used  along  with  barley  flour,  from 
inder  ends,  worth  about  25s.  per  quarter,  or  bean 
floor  and  cut  chaff,  the  cattle  feed  upon  it  with 
amazing  rapidity.  The  euantity  of  barley  flour 
given  is  about  7  lbs.  per  dav,  valued  at  3id.  On 
Wednesday,  the  24th  ult.,  three  fine  beasts  fed  in 
this  way  were  exhibited  in  the  Nottingham  market, 
where  they  attracted  much  attention,  and  were 
quickly  bought  up  at  good  prices.  We  are  assured 
mat  cattle  fed  with  this  residue  are  ready  for  the 
market  in  nearly  one-third  less  time  than  those 
treated  in  the  usual  way,  which  in  itself  is  a  very 
important  consideration  to  a  farmer.  At  present 
Sir  Thomas  Parkyns  has  nearly  100  head  of  cattle 
being  fed  on  the  residue  of  distilled  roots,  so  that 
in  a  short  time  their  precise  value  will  be  placed 
beyond  a  doubt.  One  peculiar  property  of  this 
residue  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.    While  the 
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roots  themselves  lose  their  nutritive  properties  by 
being  kept  over  the  season,  however  carefully  cared 
for,  the  residue  may  be  kept  for  two  or  three  years 
without  losing  any  of  its  value.  This  prevents  any 
loss  being  sustained  by  an  agricultural  distiller  from 
fluctuations  in  the  demand  for  the  residue.  In 
case  demand  should  at  any  time  fail  to  keep  pace 
with  the  supply,  the  residue  has  only  to  be  stored 
in  pits,  when  a  crust  forms  on  the  outside,  and  the 
whole  mass  becomes,  as  it   were,   hermetically 


sealed.  In  this  state  it  will  keep  a  long  timeirith- 
out  sustaining  any  sensible  decrease  of  natritive 
value. 

We  think  sufficient  has  now  been  said  to  exdts 
an  interest  in  the  minds  of  our  agricultural  readers 
in  the  success  of  so  spirited  an  undertaking,  but 
on  tome  future  occasion  we  may  revert  to  the  re- 
sults which  have  attended  the  cultivation  and  dis- 
tillation of  beet  roots  in  Fnnce.^NottiDgham 
Guardian. 


THE     QUALITIES    CONSTITUTING    A    GOOD    POTATO. 


Many  varieties  of  potatoes,  like  new  seedling 
grapes,  are  being  constantly  brought  before  the 
public.  No  sooner  does  one  variety  get  advertised 
and  sold,  than  another,  stated  to  possess  far  supe- 
rior qualities,  pops  into  the  market.  All  seem 
anxious  alike  for  these  fine  new  varieties,  even  at 
the  expense  of  discarding  some  well-known  old 
favourite.  Just  so  with  the  potato :  fresh-named, 
if  not  new  varieties,  are  advertised  weekly.  We 
have  no  knowledge  where  they  came  from,  or  who 
was  the  fortunate  raiser  of  these  said  varieties ;  in 
fact,  we  have  no  guarantee  at  all  as  to  whether  they 
are  really  genuine ;  and,  should  we  be  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  buy  the  same  variety  of  potato  under 
t^o  or  three  different  names,  to  whom  are  we  to 
apply  for  redress  ?  Of  course  we  could  not  apply 
to  the  salesman,  for  he  would  tell  us  that  he  bought 
them  for  so-and-so ;  but  who  the  right  raisers  of 
these  varieties  are,  it  would  puzzle  a  conjuror  to 
find  out. 

I  must  admit  that  it  is  not  the  case  with  new 
varieties  of  grapes ;  for  we  generally  have  the  whole 
history  given,  with  the  raiser's  name  and  address, 
from  what  variety  raised,  where  and  when  exhibited, 
with  its  good  qualities,  &c. 

This  is  precisely  what  we  wish  those  who  adver- 
tised new  or  fresh  varieties  of  potatoes  to  do.  Such 
a  method  would  show  good  faith,  and  protect  us 
from  buying  so  many  duplicates.  At  present  it 
frequently  happens  when  a  person  has  a  favourite 
variety  of  potato,  and  does  not  know  its  name,  that 
he  christens  it  himself,  and  gives  it  away  to  his 
friends  with  this  new  name  attached  to  it.  Again, 
if  he  should  tell  his  friends  that  he  does  not  know 
the  name,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  they  will  call 
it  by  the  giver's  name,  such  as  ''  Mr.  So-and-So's 
Kidney." 

A  miller  in  this  part  of  the  country  had  some 
fine  kidney  potatoes,  of  which  he  did  not  know  the 
name:  and  when  he  distributed  them  they  were 
christened  Miller's  Kidney ;  and  this  varietv  is  a 
great  favourite  round  our  neighbourhood,  out  is 
no  other  than  the  old  Midsummer  Kidney.  So, 
the  Champion  Kidney  is  identical  with  the  Albion; 
yet  both  have  different  raisers'  names. 

There  are,  also,  many  varieties  now  in  cultiva- 
tion that  are  known  only  by  their  names ;  their 
origin  was  never  made  public.  Many  new  varie- 
ties that  have  found  their  way  into  the  market  are 
entirely  worthless ;  and  many  old  varieties  of  really 
good  value  have  either  been  discarded  for  new 
ones,  or  have  been  entirely  lost  through  bad 
management  or  neglect.  Itjs  a  well-known  fact 
that  some  varieties  that  are  of  first-rate  quality 


when  grown  in  some  parts  of  the  couotry,  are 
entirely  worthless  when  grown  in  other  parts,  and 
to  this  fact  we  should  all  pay  great  attention.  For 
instance,  how  very  different  are  some  of  the  pota- 
toes grown  in  Lancashire  to  what  they  are  in  this 
neighbourhood !  In  the  former  they  boil  like  a 
ball  of  flour,  in  the  latter  they  are  like  a  ball  of  wax ; 
but  I  think  it  must  be  admitted  that  more  potatoes 
are  condemned  through  bad  cooking  than  from  any 
other  cause.  The  more  waxy  the  potato,  the  more 
salt  will  be  required  for  the  water  to  boil  them  in. 

In  raising  new  varieties  the  following  points  an 
indispensable,  and  none  but  those  that  have  inch 
merits  described  below  should  be  submitted  for 
sale  to  the  public ;  for  it  is  far  more  important  to 
the  public  at  large  to  have  a  first-ckss  potato  than 
a  first-class  grape  offered  to  them.  Potatoes  are 
food  for  milUons,  while  the  grape  is  only  a  luxury 
for  the  rich. 

A  good  potato  should  be  in  size  moderate ;  shape 
regular— that  is,  free  from  deep  eyes,  warts,  and 
crooks;  skin  roughieh;  when  boiled,  entireness, 
dryness,  and  firmness ;  agreeable  taste,  earliness, 
productiveness,  short  haulm,  freedom  from  dis- 
ease, and  long  keeping. 

A  large  potato  is  frequently  hollow,  and  cannot 
be  conveniently  cooked,  and  is  also  liable  to  be 
badly  boiled.  A  warty  or  deep- eyed  one  suffers 
waste  in  peeling ;  a  smooth-skinned  one  is  gene- 
rally more  waxy  than  a  rough  one ;  a  bursting  one, 
in  boiling  water,  suffers  loss ;  a  firm  and  dry  one 
is  mealy;  an  early  ripening  one  is  less  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  disease ;  and  productiveness  is  requi- 
site to  make  the  crops  profitable.  Short-haulmed 
varieties  can  be  planted  closer  together  than  long- 
haulmed ;  freedom  from  disease  is  the  great  point 
we  wish  to  acquire,  and  can  certainly  only  be  at- 
tained by  peculiar  methods  of  cultivation ;  lastly,  a 
good  keeping  variety  that  retains  its  flavour  is  indis- 
pensable, for  the  sake  of  affording  its  supplies  up 
to  the  period  of  Midsummer. 

The  history  of  those  varieties  which  are  generally 
favourites  now  in  cultivation  would,  I  am  sure,  be 
highly  appreciated  by  your  readers ;  and  I  trust 
that  your  correspondents  that  are  in  possession  of 
the  history  of  any  well-known  variety  will  kindly 
communicate  it  through  these  valuable  columns. 
Let  us  reason  together,  and  see  if  we  cannot  come 
to  some  good  understanding  on  this  one  neglected 
point.  I  promise  to  lend  all  the  aid  in  my  power, 
having  grown  over  one  hundred  so-called  varieties 
within  the  last  four  years. — Edward  Bbnnett. 
Gardener  to  Sir  O.  P.  Wakeman,  Bart.,  Perdiswell 
Hall,  Worcester,  in  "  Ck)ttoge  Gardener," 
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T,HE    LONDON,    OR    CENTRAL    FARMERS'    CLUB, 
THE  REARING  AND  DISEASES   OF    LAMBS. 


The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  Club  took  pitce  on 
Monday  OTening,  May  3,  at  the  Club  House,  Blaokfriars. 

The  subject  for  diacnssioni  assigned  for  introduction 
to  Mr.  J.  Marshall,  of  Riseholme,  Lincolnshire,  was 
thus  stated  on  the  card :— '*  The  breeding,  rearing,  and 
management  of  lambs,  as  a  successful  means  of  pro- 
riding  against  plenro-pneumonia  and  consumption." 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Owen,  of  Clapton ;  and 
among  the  other  gentlemen  present  were  —  Messrs. 
Owen  Wallis,  J.  Tyler,  H.  Treihewy,  J.  A.  WUlUms, 
£.  Little,  C.  T.  James,  J.  B.  Spearing,  J.  T.  Davy,  J. 
Panll,  —  Paull,  junr.,  Shaw,  J.  H.  Focock,  J.  Russell, 
L.  A.  Coussmaker,  F.Dyball,  R.  Cobb,  J.  Cressingham, 
E.  Purser,  R.  Marsh,  C.  J.  Brickwell,  G.  S.  Harrison, 
T.  Fordham,  B.  H.  Bentall,  J.  G.  King,  J.  Odams,  R. 
B.  Hammond,  S.  Skelton,  Owen,  junr.,  C.  Howard,  F. 
Withes. 

The  Chairman  in  introducing  the  subject  charaeter- 
ixed  the  sheep  as  the  best  friend  the  farmer  has.  He 
alfo  spoke  to  the  ability  and  experience  of  Mr.  Marshall 
as  especially  qualifying  him  to  introduce  such  a  question 
to  the  members  of  the  Cinb. 

Mr.  Marshall  said :  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, 
baTing  been  requested  by  the  committee  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  this  Club  to  propose  a  subject  for  discussion 
at  one  of  our  monthly  gatherings,  I  ventured  to  do  so 
in  the  earneat  ezpeotatioD  that  some  member  whose  ex- 
perience and  opinion  as  a  flock-master  might  hate 
entitled  him  to  greater  consideration  would  hate  under- 
taken the  task  of  explaining  the  cause,  or,  perhaps, 
lather  of  suggestbg  a  successful  means  of  guarding 
against  pleuro-pneumonia  and  oonsumption  in  the  breed- 
ing, rearing,  and  management  of  lambs.  I  am  inclined 
to  approach  this  most  texatious  subject  with  the  greatest 
diffidence  from  a  knowledge  of  the  many  difficulties  by 
which  it  is  at  all  times  unaToidably  surrounded.  I  know 
of  nothing  more  perplexing,  or  more  productiTe  of 
anxiety  in  the  mind  of  a  Lincolnshire  sheep-breeder, 
than  the  ordhiary  management  of  his  flock,  upon  a  light 
turnip  land  farm,  during  the  months  of  July,  August, 
and  September,  where  it  is  all  arable,  or  where  he  has 
only  a  small  portion  of  poor  weak  grass  land  intermixed ; 
bis  relianoe  for  its  support  being  placed  entirely  on  the 
prospect  of  a  good  or  bad  crop  of  seeds,  as  a  part  and 
parcel  of  his  usual  four-field  course  of  husbandry.  I 
will  suppose  a  farm  of  500  acres,  containing  one-flfth 
of  inferior  old  grass  land,  and  four- fifths  of  arable  dry 
turnip  land,  upon  which  a  flock  of  400  ewes  would,  I 
presume,  be  kept.  One  hundred  acres  of  this  would, 
according  to  the  ordinary  four-field  system,  be  sown 
down  with  seeds,  80  acres  for  feeding,  with  20  lbs. 
per  acre  of  white  doyer,  trefoil,  ribgrass,  and  panley 
seeds ;  and  a  very  (mall  portion  (say  about  a  peck  per 
acre)  of  any  kind  of  common  or  dwarf  ryegrass,  in 


short  with  any  kind  of  ryegrass  rather  than  Italian— a 
plant  I  have  been  compelled,  from  sheer  necessity, 
to  discontinue  growing  to  any  extent,  from  the  fearful 
destruction  it  year  by  year  oc^ons  to  the  succeeding 
crop  of  wheat :  it  is,  in  fact,  on  the  thin  dry  soils  of 
Lincolnshire,  positiTC  destruction  to  it ;  therefore  as  a 
grass  for  the  purposes  of  alternate  husbandry  it  has 
been,  and  I  think  deservedly  so,  well  nigh  altogether 
exploded;  and  unless  the  lands  intended  for  autumn 
sowing  can  be  ploughed  some  weeks  before  putting  in 
the  wheat,  which  should  not  be  deferred  beyond  the 
middle  of  October,  no  security  for  a  crop  after  Italian 
ryegrass  can  be  reasonably  calculated  upon.  The  re- 
maining 20  acres  will  be  sown  down  with  20  lbs.  per 
acre  of  red  clover  or  cow-grass,  for  mowing  and  making 
into  hay  for  the  cart  horses,  and  subsequent  eddish  for 
the  lambs  after  they  are  weaned.  Out  of  a  flock  of 
400  ewes,  it  mostly  happens  that  firom  loss  in  lambing, 
and  from  other  causes  incidental  to  a  breeding  flock, not 
more  than  350  to  360  return  to  their  pastures  with 
lambs  by  their  sides;  and  if  100  of  these  are  fortunate 
enough  to  rear  two  lambs  each,  it  is  as  many  as  may  be 
reasonably  looked  for.  There  will  then  be  250  single 
lambs  and  100  pairs  to  be  provided  for  upon  80  acrea 
of  feeding  seeds,  and  100  acres  of  old  grass  land  of 
indifferent  quality ;  35  acres  of  the  best  planted  seeds 
will  be  stocked  with  the  100  pairs  at  the  rate  of  about 
three  ewes  and  six  lambs,  or  in  all  nine  ewes  and  lambs 
per  acre.  These  are  allowed  half-a-pound  to  a  pound  of 
the  best  Ibeding  rapecake,  or  a  mixture  of  two-thirds 
rape  and  one-third  linseed  cake  per  ewe;  or  if 
preference  be  given  to  com,  either  a  pint  of  oats, 
barley,  peas,  or  beans,  with  a  small  addition  of  cut  hay, 
clover,  or  malt-culm,  as  circumstances  and  the  growth  of 
the  pasture  may  suggest.  The  remuning  45  acres  of 
seeds  will,  if  tolerably  well  planted,  carry  four  ewes  and 
single  lambs  per  acre,  with  or  without  the  foregoing  ad- 
dition of  cake  or  com,  as  seasons  and  the  abundance  or 
otherwise  of  keeping  may  seem  to  demand.  The  remaining 
70  ewes  and  lambs  will  be  grazed  on  35  acres  (at  the 
rate  of  2  per  acre)  of  the  old  grass  land  ;  50  acres  of 
which  will  also  carry  (at  the  rate  of  3  per  acre)  150  of 
the  best  she-hoggetts,  kept  back  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
storing the  breeding  flock  to  its  original  number  at 
Michaelmas.  The  remaining  15  acres  are  put  into  mea- 
dow for  hay.  The  whole  of  the  flock  are  regularly  sup- 
plied with  water,  and  if  they  have  no  pond  or  running 
stream  to  avail  themselves  of,  they  must  be  provided 
with  water-troughs  set  about  the  fields  for  that  purpose, 
and  these  should  never  on  any  account  be  permitted  to 
be  quite  empty.  I  believe,  in  hot  weather,  sheep  well 
supplied  with  water  require  a  great  deal  less  food,  and 
are  more  comfortable  and  healthy,  thsn  in  those  locali- 
ties  where  this  desirable  luxury  is  beyond  their  reach. 
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The  •ummcr-fed  leedt  in  each  of  the  preceding  caiei 
will  always  be  eaten  down  extremely  cloie ;  indeed,  in  a 
dry  aommer,  it  wonld  to  a  casual  obaerrer  appear  aa  if 
they  had  little  or  nothing  to  lite  npon ;  yet  thia  appa- 
rent scarcity  may  be  relief  ad  by  meaiia  of  the  addldoii 
of  the  artificial  food  to  which  I  hare  before  alladed,  and 
which  I  think  may  be  always  profitably  employed  in  all 
cases  of  heavy  stocking.  In  speaking  of  rapecake,  I 
allnde  to  cake  made  from  rapeseed  only ;  and  I  have 
generally  found  that  an  addition  of  llnseedcake — say  an 
eqnal  portion  of  each — might  be  profitably  used  after  the 
Ist  of  July,  as  about  that  time  the  lambs  begin  to  eat  a 
little,  and  it  is  rery  important  to  get  them  to  do  so  at 
the  earliest  possible  period|  in  order  to  prepare  them  for 
weaning,  which  generaUy  takes  place  between  the  20th 
and  30th  of  the  same  month.  It  is  at  this  time  that  the 
difficulty  commences  against  which  we  hare  so  conti- 
nually to  contend.  I  will  suppose  the  weaning  to  be 
concluded  by  the  25th  of  July,  by,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
done,  removing  the  ewes  from  the  lambs  for  a  few  days, 
until  the  latter  become  fairly  settled,  and  return  to  their 
troughs.  They  are  then  to  be  taken  from  the  summer- 
fed  seeds,  and  regularly  laid  out  over  the  whole  of  the 
100  acres  of  old  grata  land  and  olorer  eddish,  which  will 
be  by  this  time  ready  to  receive  them,  in  something  like 
the  following  proportions  '—150  of  the  weakest  and 
worst  lambs  npon  the  clover  eddish,  and  the  300  upon 
the  old  pasture,  the  whole  receiving  ^Ib.  of  llnseedcake 
per  day,  with  a  few  oats,  bran,  and  malt-culm ;  or,  in 
short,  with  any  dry  artificial  food  they  may  incline  to 
eat  best,  in  addition  to  a  few  cabbages,  four  or  five  acres 
of  which  should  invariably  be  grown  for  this  e^>ecia. 
purpose.  The  early  York  variety,  sown  in  seed-be<|a  in 
August,  and  transplanted  early  in  October  on  well- 
manured  ridges,  will  be  quite  ready  for  eating  by  the  1st 
of  August,  and  is  by  far  the  best  green  food  given  them 
on  grass  land,  till  the  10th  of  September.  They  may 
then  be  turned  upon  the  early  turnips,  which,  by  good 
management,  they  soon  learn  to  eat;  after  which,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  events,  no  fVirther  difficulty  or  danger 
is  to  be  apprehended.  There  are  cases,  however,  in 
which  good  management  and  the  greatest  assiduity  and 
nttention  seem  to  be  altogether  of  little  or  no  avMl.  I 
ikave  seen  large  flocks  of  lambs,  apparently  healthy  and 
full  of  vigour  when  taken  from  the  ewes,  in  three  to  six 
weekt  afterwards  the  most  miserable-looking  animals 
)  Imaginable ;  and  in  a  month  later,  perhaps,  one-fourth 
<;f  them  dead,  or  reduced  to  a  state  of  wretchedness 
which  no  nursing,  however  careful,  can  ever  over- 
came.  The  malady  to  which  I  am  now  about  to  allude, 
nnd  which  for  the  sake  of  distinction  I  will  call  con- 
Bimption  (leaving  pleurO'pneumonla,  which  is  alto- 
^<ether  another  and  a  separate  disease,  entirely  out 
of  the  question),  Is  a  most  insidious,  and  so  fkr  it  has 
appeared  to  be  an  incurable  disorder.  In  what  manner 
or  at  what  precise  period  it  is  engendered.  Is  at  present 
a  matter  involved  in  mystery.  So  long  as  the  lambs  are 
dependent  upon  the  ewes  for  their  support,  they  appear 
to  go  on  well  enough,  and  look  healthy  and  flourishing ; 
but  as  soon  as  they  are  deprived  of  that  support,  and  the 
keeping  upon  which  they^  are  put  does  not  quite  agree 


with  them,  they  are  attacked .  with  this  formidable 
disease,  and  die  by  hundreds.  Mr.  Jekyll,  of  Lincoln, 
a  peraon  of  great  eminence  as  a  veterinary  sarfeon,  and 
in  extensive  practioe,  has  favoured  me  vritii  thefaUowisg 
fMsarks  «pon  tlrff  tvbjeet: — ''1W  earlieit  eyiuptosa 
which  I  have  observed  has  been  dlarrfaoea  for  one,  two, 
or  ^r«e  days,  very  ioon  alter  whicb  a  oong^  oommeiiosi, 
and  in  a  short  time  becomes  very  tronbleaouie.  TIm 
lamb  partially  loses  Its  appetite;  a  large  quantity  9( 
green  flro^y  mucous  is  oonstsntly  discharged  from  the 
nose ;  the  cough  begins  to  be  very  distressinf ;  low  aad 
debilitating  fever  sets  In,  wifli  a  complete  lots  of  appe- 
tite, great  debility  and  emaciation,  under  vrhidi,  and 
the  Irritation  of  the  now  all  but  constant  oougli,  the 
lamb  sinks  and  dies.  On  making  a  po$t  mortem  ex- 
amination, the  first  thing  which  attracted  my  attentioa 
was  the  very  pale  and  vrasted  condition  of  the  mnocvlar 
stractures,  while  a  considerable  amount  of  flat  remained  j 
the  stomach  and  intestines  were  pale,  and  cootaiiied  very 
little  food,  with  water,  mucus,  and  foetid  gasea;  the  Kver 
vras  discoloured,  and  a  little  softer  than  natural;  the 
heart  was  pale,  but  otherwise  quite  healthy ;  tbe  Inigt 
about  their  natural  sixe,  but  marked  witii  ringwlar 
patches  on  their  surfSsce,  while  some  parts  of  them 
appeared  natural  and  healthy.  On  cutting  into  the 
lungs  while  yet  warm,  a  great  number  of  fllarla,  raiall 
thread-like  worms,  struggled  out  of  the  bronehial  tubes, 
moftly  from  those  parts  of  the  lungs  'which  were  in- 
flamed. When  I  opened  the  larger  bronchial  tabes  wad 
the  trachea,  I  found  a  great  number  of  theae  intraden 
moving  about  with  u  much  rapidity  and  ease  aa  the  sbe 
of  their  strange  prison-house  would  allow :  their  eeaae- 
less  vermicular  motions  appeared  exactly  calculated  to 
produce  great  irritatioB,  fever.  Incessant  coogh  end  con- 
tinuous discharge.  As  a  cure  I  have  tried  the  Intenial 
exhibition  of  small  doses  of  turpentine  with  cold  grad, 
but  without  success.  I  have  also  made  them  Inhale 
chlorine  gas ;  and  the  fbw  on  which  I  experimented  re- 
covered, but  It  was  late  in  the  season,  and  I  think  it 
likely  they  would  have  recovered  without  this.  I  in- 
tend, however,  to  make  a  ftirther  trial  of  this  remedy ; 
but  while  a  ready  means  of  cure  Is  of  importance  to  ns, 
the  cause  and  a  preventive  are  of  much  greater.  The  his- 
tory and  stagea  through  which  theae  pests  pass,  end 
how  they  enter  animal  bodies,  would  very  much  aid  us ; 
but  I  flear  all  this  is  wrapt  in  a  shroud  of  mystery  so 
deep  that  science  must  labour  long  and  perseveringly 
before  she  can  bring  forth  the  naked  facts  for  the  benefit 
of  man.  I  have  observed  this  affisction  In  all  sorts  of 
seasons  and  on  every  variety  of  land,  and  under  every 
system  of  management  in  this  large  sheep-breeding 
district."  In  closing  my  remarks  on  this  occasion  I 
must  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  however  inoondnszve 
and  necessarily  imperfect  hi  many  respects  the  paper  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  to  read  to  you  may  be  considered, 
its  distiibution  into  ^ose  districts  where  the  subject  of 
this  evening's  discussion  msy  be  better  and  more  ex- 
tensively understood,  may  lead  to  an  investigation  of  the 
circumstances  and  causes  of  this  most  mysterions 
disease,  and  prove  eventually  the  means  of  discovering 
preventive  remedies,  If  not  of  curative  appliances  for  It. 
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Miidi  may  be  done  by  carefoUy  wetohiag  its  rite  and 
progress  during  tlie  samner  months.  Wliether  the 
udraalenle  supposed  to  produce  the  erii  be  really 
▼iTiparons  or  ovlparoas  is  a  question  which  can  only  be 
eleared  up  and  settled  by  ezperiments  hereafter,  to  be 
eondaeted  by  persons  skilled  in  that  department  of 
sdcnoe,  and  espedally  by  those  possessing  a  oomprelien- 
siTO  knowledge  of  entomobgy.  G^tlemen,  I  beg  most 
sincerely  to  thank  yon  for  the  kind  and  patient  attention 
with  which  yon  haTe  done  me  the  favour  to  listen  to  my 
long  and  tedioos,  though,  I  hope,  not  altogether  un- 
interesting address.  My  own  research  has  hitherto,  I 
am  bound  to  confess,  proved  unsuccessftil.  May  that  of 
others  suooeed  better.  May  their  labours  recdve  a 
brighter  reward,  and  tlieir  faiquhries  be  unobstructed  by 
any  of  those  impediments  over  which  we  have  no  control, 
and  that  have  so  far  baffled  the  combined  efforts  of 
modem  investigation. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Paull  (Ilmlnster,  Somersetshire)  said,  as  a 
liockmaster,  he  felt  deeply  faiterested  in  this  sobject,  hav- 
ing suffBTcd  very  considerably  from  the  malady  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Marshall,  on  his  farm  in  the  West  of  England. 
Mr.  Marshall  had  told  them  that  he  finished  weaning  his 
ewes  as  late  as  July.  In  the  West  of  England  they  got 
the  greater  part  of  their  lambs  not  later  than  January, 
and  they  were  all  off  the  dams  by  April.  They  were, 
therefore,  obliged  to  have  recourse,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  to  artificial  means  of  feedfaig ;  they  were  obliged 
to  put  their  lambs  on  the  best  food  they  could  command, 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  them  during  the  cold 
backward  sprhigs.  He  had,  as  he  had  already  intimated, 
been  most  unfortunate  as  regarded  his  lambs.  They 
were  seised  with  a  cough,  accompanied  with  a  great  dis- 
charge from  the  mouth ;  and  when  they  were  dissected 
the  pipes  of  the  lungs  were  found  to  be  full  of  small 
worms.  How  the  worms  got  there  he  had  never  been 
able  to  find  out.  The  only  mesne  of  providing  againit 
the  e? il,  that  he  had  discovered,  was  not  to  cdlow  the 
lambs  to  go  upon  old  pastures.  In  a  backward  spring 
they  were  obliged  to  resort  to  young  grasses  and  tares. 
His  own  county  appeared  to  be  much  more  forward  than 
Lincolnshire.  The  only  preventive  to  the  disease,  which 
he  had  been  able  to  find  out,  was  to  change  them  on 
pastures  which  had  been  fed  by  beasts  the  previous  year. 
(Hear,  hear).  That  had  sometimes  produced  a  consi- 
derable effect.  Still  he  had  been  a  great  sufferer  £rom 
this  malady,  and  he  had  come  to  London  almost  on 
purpose  to  hear  whether  Mr.  Marshall  could  suggest 
any  eflfiBctual  remedy, 

Capt.  Dayy  (South  Molton)  had  suffered  very  much 
from  the  malady  in  question,  which  in  his  part  of  the 
country  was  called  the  scour.  He  had  lost  an  immense 
per-centage  of  his  lambs.  They  were  dropped  chiefly 
in  January  and  February,  and  weaned  before  the  end  of 
May.  By  the  end  of  June  numbers  of  them  were  taken 
with  a  scouring,  and  a  disdiarge  from  the  nose,  and 
they  were  soon  dead.  The  best  preventite  was  to 
remove  the  lambs  to  what  was  termed  in  Devonshire 
tiie  after-grass,  that  was,  the  grass  which  came  after 
mowing.  He  believed  one  of  the  causes  of  this  disease 
was  that  many  persons  breed  tiieir  animals   of   too 


ddicate  constitutions,  with  too  smsll  necks  and  legs  of 
muttons.  If  our  sheep  were  of  more  hardy  constitutions 
they  would  not  suffer  so  much.  As  long  as  lambs  lived 
on  their  mother's  milk  (nature's  best  food,  and  most 
easily  assimilated  by  young  animals)  they  did  very  well ; 
but  when  they  had  to  shift  for  themselves,  their  delicdte 
systems  were  unable  to  digest  their  food  and  absorb  its 
ingredients.  A  disordered  stomach  was  the  first  result ; 
diMSse  followed,  and  ultimately  death. 

Mr.  Paull  agreed  with  Captain  Davy  that  it  was  the 
after-grass,  as  well  as  the  change  of  feeding,  that  they 
must  look  to  for  relief. 

Mr.  O.  Wallis  (Overstone  Grange,  Northampton- 
shire), said  m  this  case  they  ought  to  be  careful  lest  they 
should  confound  cause  and  effect.  He  believed  that  the 
worms  which  had  been  spoken  of  as  generated  in  the  lambs 
were  the  result  of  previous  feeding  (Hear,  hear).  The 
case  resembled  that  of  the  disco? ery  of  flukes  in  the 
livers  of  rotten  sheep.  He  was  inclined  to  attribute  the 
evil  in  a  great  degree  to  the  over-stocking  which  seemed 
to  prevail  in  certain  districts.  The  result  of  this  was 
that  the  sheep  had  to  search  so  near  the  soil  for  their 
food  that  they  took  up  something  that  was  pernicious 
to  the  system ;  disease  was  generated,  a  parasite  was 
formed,  and  that  parasite  was  probably  the  worm  which 
had  been  described  by  Mr.  Marshall  in  his  able  paper. 
When  he  first  commenced  farming  he  had  only  an  arable 
fkrm  ;  and  having  no  means  of  changing  the  food  of  his 
stock,  he  used  to  lose  a  very  large  proportion.  It  was 
not  at  all  uncommon  for  him  then  to  lose  a  hundred 
sheep  a  year  on  a  farm  of  400  acres.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances he  felt  that  he  must  either  relinquish  the 
breeding  of  sheep  or  get  some  grazing  land.  He 
adopted  the  latter  plan.  In  feeding  his  sheep  he  changed 
from  seeds  to  pasture,  and  back  again  from  pasture  to 
seeds ;  and  the  consequence  was  that  where  he  formerly 
lost  a  hundred  sheep  he  now  lost  about  ten.  He  con- 
sidered it  essential  that  there  should  be  a  change  of 
pastures,  especially  with  regard  to  sheep.  He  also  held 
it  to  be  very  important  not  to  let  sheep  graze  very  closely. 
Moreover,  sheep  should  be  fed  with  young  bullocks  or  neat- 
stock  :  they  got  on  much  better  together  than  separately 
(Hear,  hear).  He  was  also  of  opinion  that  if  two 
years'  seeds  were  adopted  instead  of  the  four-course 
system,  farmers  would  be  enabled  to  keep  a  larger 
amount  of  stock,  and  grow  a  greater  quantity  of  com 
at  a  less  proportionate  cost  than  was  incurred  at  pre- 
sent. Where  there  was  not  a  sufficient  mixture  of  pas- 
ture and  arable  land,  if  there  were  two  years'  seeds  to 
fidl  back  upon,  the  mslady  which  appeared  to  be  so  pre- 
valent would  perhaps,  to  a  great  extent,  be  avoided. 
At  all  events,  he  believed  the  chief  preventive  was 
thange,  whatever  the  change  might  be. 

Mr.  LiTTLB  (Landhill,  Chippenham)  would  say  a 
fsw  words  witii  regard  to  the  management  of  lambs  by 
the  flockmasters  of  Wiltshire.  He  agreed  with  Mr. 
Wallis  and  Mr.  Paull,  that  change  of  food  was  what  must 
be  chiefly  relied  upon  as  a  preventive  of  disease  among 
sheep.  On  the  sheep-breeding  farms  of  Wiltshire  tliere 
was  no  rich  pasturage  to  be  found.  There  they  knew 
nothfaig  of  the  disease  which  had  been  described  by  Mr. 
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Marihall,  aad  he  was  inclined  to  the  opinioa  th^t  that 
diaeaae  was  in  a  great  measure  generated  bj  the  rich  pas- 
tares  of  Lincolnshire.  In  his  oounty  the  lambs  osaallj 
fell  in  the  month  of  Febmary  and  March,  and  after 
remaining  in  a  sheltered  fold  till  strong  enoagh  to  stand 
the  weather,  they  returned  to  the  field  to  the  Swedes  or 
tomips ;  and  after  weaning,  which  took  place  generally 
in  May  or  June,  the  great  point  with  the  Wiltshire 
farmer  is  to  hare  ready  as  many  changes  of  food  as  pos- 
sible for  their  lambs  ;  and  some  farmers  in  the  county 
(those  who  produced  the  best  lambs)  gave  them  four  or 
^we  changes  in  the  day.  On  the  Wiltshire  hill  farms  a 
laige  quantity  of  sainfoin  was  sown,  and  he  beliered  that 
was  the  best  pretentive  for  what  was  termed  "  scour" 
or  diarrhoea.  Wheneyer  they  had  disease  among  their 
lambs,  they  naturally  tumdl  to  sainfoin  as  the  best 
remedy.  He  did  not  know  that  ho  could  add  anything 
further  that  would  throw  any  light  upon  the  subject. 
He  knew  nothing  of  the  malady  in  question,  but,  in 
his  opinion,  the  best  remedy  would  be  found  in  a 
change  of  food,  and  in  the  use  of  sainfoin,  where  it  could 
be  grown. 

Mr.  Williams  (Baydon,  Hungerford)  said  this 
subject  was  one  of  the  greatest  importance  to  farmers 
generally.  When  cattle  or  horses  were  attacked  with 
disease,  the  evil  might  generally  be  met  by  hating  re- 
course to  the  yeterinary  surgeon ;  but  sheep  appeared  to 
be  beyond  the  aid  of  the  yeterinary  surgeon  and  of 
science,  and  pre? ious  speakers  had  alluded  to  the  immense 
loss  which  they  had  themselves  sustalnad,  apparently 
without  the  power  of  helping  themselfes,  in  their  flocks. 
Coming  from  the  same  county  as  Mr.  Little,  he  could 
corroborate  what  had  fallen  from  him,  in  reference  to 
the  absence  of  the  disease  in  question  in  that  part  of  the 
ooantry.  In  fact,  they  knew  nothing  of  it  from  their 
own  experience;  it  was  a  malady  which  was,  happily, 
quite  foreign  to  them.  At  the  same  time  they  were 
subject  to  another  disease,  of  a  most  awful  character^a 
disease  which  was  almost  as  ruinous  as  that  which  had 
been  described  by  a  gentleman  from  the  North.  He 
happened  to  have  trayelled  to  London  that  day  with 
their  Chairman  and  with  Mr.  King,  and  the  latter  gen- 
tleman told  him,  if  he  remembered  rightly,  that  he  had 
lost  forty  lambs  within  a  week ;  and  another  gentleman 
named  Pike,  who  was  also  present,  said  he  had  lost  fifty 
in  the  same  space  of  time. 

Mr.  Kino— Within  a  fortnight 

Mr.  Willi  A.M8— Well,  this  difference  was  not  tery  ma- 
terial. Now  the  disease  from  which  their  losses  occurred 
was,  as  he  had  already  intimated,  quite  distinct  from  that 
described  by  Mr.  Marshall.  It  differed  from  the  disease 
in  Lincolnshire  in  this  respect,  that  it  depended  on  the 
ewe.  Hence  they  had  a  remedy;  but  then  the  remedy  was, 
in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  worse  than  the  disease.  The 
remedy  was  to  wean  the  lambs ;  but  the  effect  of  this 
was  that,  while  they  saved  the  lamb  from  the  scour  they 
injured  it  in  other  respects.  The  question  for  discussbn 
as  stated  on  the  csrd  referred  to  pleuro-pneumonia  and 
consumption.  Now  in  the  case  of  the  disease  in  his  dis- 
trict there  were  no  symptoms  obserr able  over  night, 
and  they  sometimes  found  three  or  four  of  their  lambs 


dead  in  the  morning.  If  that  was  consumption,  it  was 
certainly  very  rapid  consumption.  He  had  often  known 
a  full-grown  sheep  to  go  off  in  the  same  way.  When 
the  f hepherd  left  the  fold  at  night,  there  was  apparenUy 
nothing  at  all  wrong :  when  he  went  in  the  morning  the 
slieep  was  dead.  It  was  a  curious  fact  that  in  these 
cases  death  appeared  generally  to  take  place  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning ;  and  how  the  disease  was  to  be 
accounted  for  he  oould  not  pretend  to  say,  but  it  was 
most  important  that  something  should  be  done,  if  pos- 
sible, to  disoof er  a  remedy.  Their  Chairman  had  told 
him  that  he  had  lost  as  many  as  serenty  fat  lambs  within 
a  week.  There  were  three  partial  remedies  to  whidi 
he  would  for  a  moment  allude.  The  first  was  that  to 
which  he  had  already  referred,  namely,  the  early  weaning 
of  the  lamb,  which  of  course  generally  had  the  effect  of 
spoiling  it.  He  had  himself  resorted  to  this  remedy ; 
and  after  losing  ten  lambs  a  night,  he  had  stopped  that 
species  of  loss  by  weaning  the  remaining  lambs  at  onoe. 
Another  remedy  was  to  counteract  the  disease  in  the  ewe 
by  feeding  the  lambs  on  something  that  would  act 
as  an  antidote ;  and  he  found  one  of  the  best  things 
was  to  let  the  lambs  feed  on  a  crop  of  wheat.  Aa  in  all 
probability  a  great  deal  of  this  year's  wlieat  would  be 
lost  through  excessive  luxuriance,  and  as  wheat  now 
fetched  so  low  a  price  in  the  market,  this  remedy 
appeared  to  him  deserring  of  special  attention.  Mr. 
Little  had  spoken  of  the  great  adrantage  of  fieeding  on 
sainfoin.  Now  that  was  almost  a  specific  against  disease ; 
he  had  scarcely  ever  known  it  fail  to  arrest  this  fearful 
disease  in  a  flock  of  sheep. 

Mr.  Wallis  wished  to  know  whether  the  lambs  ia 
Wiltshire  suffered  from  scour  before  they  died  so  sud- 
denly? 

Mr.  Williams  said  there  was  not  the  slightest  ap- 
proach to  scour,  although  it  was  called  so.  The  most 
pratical  farmer.  In  looking  at  his  flock  OTer  night, 
would  be  unable  to  discoYcr  any  symptom  of  disease ; 
in  the  morning  the  animal  was  dead,  and  a  little  mueaa 
was  found  to  have  escaped.  The  case  was  eridently  odq 
of  rapid  inflammation. 

Mr.  Wallis  had  understood  Mr.  Williams  to  qpeak 
of  sainfoin  as  a  certain  remedy  for  scour. 

Mr.  WiLLiAH 8  said  they  called  it  scour,  but  tbej 
nerersaw  the  scour  till  death;  it  always  came  away 
with  the  life  of  the  animaL 

Mr.  J.  6.  Kino  (Beedon,  Newbury)  said :  HavlBs 
lost  a  great  number  of  lambs  within  the  last  fbrtnight, 
he  had  hoped  that  some  gentleman  present  would  hare 
been  able  to  XtXi  him  how  he  ought  to  treat  his  Umba. 
One  mode  of  treatment  had  been  suggested  whidi  he  had 
himself  adopted,  and  which  certainly  had  not  proved  a 
prerentive.  He  had  allowed  a  flock  of  lambs  this  seasoa 
to  run  over  two  or  three  fields  of  wheat,  and  the  result 
was  that  he  had  lost  more  of  those  lambs  than  of  the 
lambs  which  had  been  shut  in. 

The  Rot.  C.  T.  Jambs  said  the  subject  of  the  treatment 
of  lambs  was  essentially  connected  with  that  of  theooiidU 
tion  of  the  ewe.  No  child  oould  ever  be  reared  well  If  tlie 
mother  from  whom  it  obtained  nourishment  was  at  tbe 
time  of  affording  it  in  bad  condition.  There  was  one  point 
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to  which  he  wu  particoUrlf  aiudoiia  to  direct  attention. 
They  all  knew  that  this  had  been  a  great  year  for  lambs, 
the  number  of  oonples  being  Tery  great.  Now  his  own 
experience  went  to  show  that  where  there  was  a  couple 
of  lambs  there  was  moch  more  disease  and  liability  to 
death  than  where  there  was  a  single  lamb.  He  had  ob- 
serred  that  the  teats  of  ewes  which  had  two  lambs  got 
into  such  a  state,  that  their  appearance  resembled  that 
of  smallpox  in  the  human  being,  and  that  this  was  not 
the  case  where  there  was  only  one  lamb.  He  thought  a 
great  deal  of  harm  was  done  by  the  ezcessire  interference 
of  many  shepherds  in  the  way  of  manipulation  with  re- 
gard to  the  ewes.  It  would  in  most  cases  be  far  better 
to  leate  nature  to  herself. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  very  little  to  add  to  what 
they  had  already  heard.  Mr.  Marshall  had  given  them 
a  Tery  excellent  paper,  but  the  disease  to  which  he  re- 
ferred  must  be  a  very  different  one  from  that  which  pre- 
vailed in  his  own  locality.  Mr.  Wallis  spoke  of  low 
feeding  as  one  cause  of  disease ;  now  he  always  considered 
sheep  highest  fed  were  most  subject  to  be  attacked 
(Hear,  hear).  He  thought  that  the  sUte  of  the  blood 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  matter.  As  intimated 
by  Mr.  Williams,  he  had  lost  a  great  many  lambs  from 
disease.  He  lost  as  many  as  seventy  in  one  field 
in  fourteen  days.  His  losses  generally  occurred  at  quite 
m different  period  from  that  mentioned  by  Mr.  Marshall; 
they  occurred  when  the  lambs  were  from  six  to  twelve 
weeks  old.  He  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Williams  that 
the  food  of  the  mother  was  the  great  source  of  the  dis- 
ease and  that  the  only  means  of  avoiding  it  therefore 
wu  to  wean  them  early.  The  lambs  that  died  were  all 
taken  off  in  the  same  way.  He  never  saw  one  recover 
after  being  affected.  The  chief  symptoms  were  a  slight 
foaming  at  the  mouth  and  a  noddmg  of  the  head  as  if 
the  animal  were  feeding.  His  sheep  had  not  escaped ; 
he  had  something  like  200  sheep  feeding  in  yards  at  that 
moment,  and  he  had  lost  fourteen  of  the  flock  since  he 
put  them  there.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  James  with 
regard  to  the  great  loss  which  was  generally  sustained 
where  double  couples.  He  had  lost  from  thirty  to 
forty  lambs  that  were  twins ;  and,  as  regarded  his 
ewes,  while  on  the  one  hand  he  had  lost  upwards  of 
thirty  ewes  that  brought  two  lambs,  he  had  lost  only 
two  ewes  that  brought  a  single  lamb.  In  February  the 
twins  came  very  thick,  and  the  ewes  being  short  of  milk 
he  had  recourse  to  cow's  milk  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 
The  lambs  (being  all  double  couples)  continually  suck- 
ing, and  from  the  sharp  and  cold  east  winds,  the  ewes' 
udders  became  sore,  and  the  lambs  had  bad  mouths,  so 
much  so  their  lips  were  three  times  as  thick  as  Uiey 
should  be,  and  the  teeth  projected  in  front.  He  used 
alum  and  treacle,  but  was  obliged  to  call  in  veterinary 
Surgeon  who  pronounced  it  small-pox.  It  certainly  bad 
every  appearance  of  small-pox,  the  udders  being  in  spots, 
all  sores  and  a  scab.  They  were  put  by  themselves  In 
warm  yards,  dosed  and  ointment  applied  till  cured. 

Mr.  Marshall  then  replied.  There  appeared,  he 
observed,  to  be  the  greatest  difference  between  the  system 
of  managing  lambs  adopted  in  the  West  of  England  and 
that  adopted  in  his  own  part  of  the  country.  He  did 
not  at  all  agree  with  Mr.  Wallis  that  over-stocking  was 


the  cause  of  his  losses.  Lut  year,  when  he  lost  the 
greatest  quantity  of  lambs  that  he  ever  lost  in  his  Ufe, 
his  pastures  were  exceedingly  good.  As  regarded  the 
changing  which  was  suggested,  he  took  it  for  granted 
that  if  they  had  a  quantity  of  sheep  that  were  doing 
badly  a  change  must  be  desirable.  In  Lincolnshire, 
however,  they  never  changed  the  sheep  which  were  de- 
pastured  upon  seeds.  When  they  were  taken  out  of 
the  lamb- yard  they  were  put  upon  a  field  of  seeds,  and 
were  never  taken  out  of  it  till  they  were  weaned.  As 
regarded  the  quality  of  the  grazing  landof  North  Idnooln- 
shire,  he  must  say  it  was  naturally  almost  as  poor 
as  any  on  earth.  He  concurred  in  what  had  been  said  with 
respect  to  the  value  of  sainfoin.  He  had  himself  a  field  ot 
sainfoin,  and  he  never  saw  his  sheep  do  better  than  they 
did  on  that.  Whenever  any  of  them  were  attacked 
with  diarrhoea  he  put  them  on  sainfbin,  and  they  were 
cured  within  a  week.  It  was  to  be  regretted  that  no 
gentleman  had  given  them  the  result  of  a  poti  mortem 
examination  of  any  of  the  lambs  that  had  died  in  Berk- 
shire or  the  West  of  England.  Mr.  Williams  had  made 
some  interesting  remarks  as  to  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease  in  his  own  locality,  but  he  had  not  said  anything 
which  tended  to  show  what  the  disease  arose  from.  As 
to  the  diseased  udders,  of  which  Mr.  James  had  spoken, 
having  himself  long  saffered  from  that  cause,  he  could 
assure  him  that  the  evil  was  not  confined  to  ewes  that 
had  pairs  of  lambs  (Hear,  hear).  He  had  seen  that 
malady  among  his  flock  as  many  as  fifteen  or  twenty 
times  this  year,  and  it  prevailed  quite  as  much  among 
sheep  that  had  only  one  lamb  as  among  those  that  had 
two  lambs.  He  never  observed  any  difference  in  that 
respect.  There  was  a  very  good  cure  for  that  malady — 
an  ointment  which  was  sold  in  a  market  town  of  Lin- 
colnshire. If  that  oiutment  were  applied  to  those  parts 
of  the  udder  which  were  cracked,  the  application  was 
sure  to  effect  a  cure  within  two  or  three  days. 

The  Rev.  C.  T.  Jambs  :  Can  you  give  the  namtf  of 
that  ointment  ? 

Mr.  Marshall  named  Mr.  Cartwright,  of  Hom- 
caitle,  as  the  only  druggist  from  which  the  ointment 
could  be  procured. 

Mr.  Williams  (Baydon)  wished  to  be  allowed  to 
make  one  observation  in  reference  to  what  had  fallen 
from  Mr.  Marshall  about  a  post  mortem  examination. 
He  thought  that  was  a  matter  which  had  been  too  long 
neglected ;  and  he  was  convinced  that  if  some  deadlambs 
— say  five  or  six  from  different  farms — were  sent  to  the 
Veterinary  Professor  of  the  Royal^Agricultural  Society  for 
examination,  he  would  with  great  pleasure  do  what  was 
required. 

Mr.  Corbet  observed  that  the  Professor  had  asked 
for  them  over  and  over  again. 

Mr.  Williams  trusted,  then,  that  something  would 
soon  be  done  in  the  matter  (Hear,  hear).  All  he  could 
say  on  the  subject  was  that  the  disease  was  an  exceed- 
ingly rapid  one.  When  the  shepherd  left  the  flock  in 
the  evening,  the  animals  appeared  quite  well;  the  next 
morning  they  were  dead.  On  cutting  some  of  them 
open,  he  had  found  the  bowels  void  of  food,  and  in  a  high 
state  of  inflammation.  All  the  smaller  bowels  of  the 
animal  were  filled  with  a  nasty-looking  fluid,  as  red  as 
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blood.  Hetiumght  thoywereall  gretUjIoUttiie  for 
aotb*?iiig  taken  proper  itqpe  to  aeoertalB  tke  OMie  of 
the  ikeiia,  ae  thu*  Might  huf  led  to  tin  dfaeQ>vgry  of  a 


Hr.  Wallis  mM,  he  appeared  to  hare  been 
dentood  both  bj  Mr.  Manhall  aad  by  the  ChainMa. 
They  appeared  to  hare  evppoeed  that  he  advoeatad 
azariant  paatarage.  Now  he  did  aothing  of  the  Uad. 
Wliat  he  ooBtanded  was,  tiut  they  ihould  not  keep  eo 
anany  iheep  per  aere  on  the  land,  bat  that  they  ihoiild 
hate  a  glyeii  nanber  of  eattle  with  the  aheep,  in  order 
that  the  two  together  aught  keep  down  the  paatarage. 
He  nerer  taw  good  BaAagement  where  tiie  paatarage 
was  rank. 

Mr.  TaBTHamr  moved  a  fole  of  thanka  to  Mr. 
Mantaali  ibr  hit  ezoeUent  introdnction. 

The  Rer.  C.  T.  Jambs  hi  seconding  the  notion  said, 
he  beliered  the  reason  why  tliere  were  not  more  flock- 
masters  present,  was  that  it  happened  that  sereral  of  the 
great  sheep  lUrs  were  befaig  held  at  that  time. 

The  motion  was  then  put  and  carried  onanimonsly. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Littlb,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Marshall,  thanks  were  also  Toted  to  te  Chairmao, 
and  with  ^is  the  proceedBngs  terminated. 

IRISH  AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS. 

We  gire  the  following  Tables  from  a  retam  which 
has  just  been  presented  to  both  Hoases  of  Parliament, 
by  the  Registrar  General  for  Ireland.  There  are  other 
-valuable  Statistical  Tables  contained  In  the  series,  but 
we  think  those  we  have  selected  will  be  fbund  most  in- 
stmctlTe  and  interesting  :— 
Tablb  op  thb  Aobbaob  uhdbb   Cbofb,  thb  Ean- 

MATBD  AVBRAOB  PbODOCB  PBB  StATUTB  AoBB,  AND 

THB  Total  PaoDUCB  of  Irblamd  in  1856  and  1867. 

SxMot 

Crovs.  Ymn.  of 

Crop. 


Whbat. 1856  .. 

»      1857., 

Oats 1856  .. 

«    1857.. 

Bablbt 1886  .. 

, 1857  .. 

Bbbb 1856  .. 

„    1857  .. 

Btb 1856  ., 

„     1857  .. 

BBANS&PBA8  1856  ., 
1857  ., 

POTATOBS...     1856  .. 

„         ...   1857  .. 

TUBMIPS 1856  .. 

„       1857  .. 

Hang.  Wubz.  1856  ., 

1867  ., 

Cabbaob....   1856  .. 

„        ....   1867  .. 

Flax 1856  ., 

„    1857  .. 

Hat 1856  ., 

»     1857  ., 


Statute 
Acre*. 

629050  .. 
559646  .. 

2037487  .. 
1980934  .. 

182706  .. 

311288  .. 
6554  ., 
6026  .. 

18887  .. 
15348  .. 

16034  .. 
13586  .. 

1104704  .. 
1146647  .. 

854451  .. 

850047  .. 
22071  ., 
21449  .. 
27968  .. 
30011  .. 

100811  .. 
97721  .. 

1802787  .. 
1869892  .. 


ATenure 

—      - 

ProdaM 

BMteAttS 

per 

Total 

StotuU 

Pr«d«ce. 

Acr«. 

Bvrds, 
SOatoOM. 

Qsartar*. 

..     5-2    .. 

..   1629963 

..     50    .. 

..   1662057 

Brb.,  li  St. 

..     7-8    .. 

..   0286869 

..     7-2    .. 

..   8896847 

BrU.,  16  St. 

..     767686 

..     78    .. 

..     848788 

..     7-7    .. 

82778 

..     78    .. 

..       28558 

Bric.,  n  ft 

..     5-4    .. 

..       44520 

..     52    .. 

..       49252 

..    2VO     .. 

..       53945 

..   259    .. 

..       44046 

Brls.,20st. 

Brla.,  10  at. 

..   819    .. 

..85268845 

..   24.5    .. 

.28074761 

Tom. 

Toni. 

..    12-9    .. 

..   4581172 

..    12-5    .. 

..   4360197 

..    18-0    .. 

..     287838 

..    18-9    .. 

..     298515 

..   11-9    .. 

..     882660 

..    109    .. 

..     827876 

Stones,  14  lb. 

St.,  14  lb. 

..    288      .. 

..   8000668 

..  237    .. 

..   2815980 

foM. 

Ton*. 

..     1-9    .. 

..   2492782 

..     1-9    .. 

..   9666644 

Total  Extbnv  tiiDBB  Cbops. 

1856 "otSmT 

1857 5859117 


The  fbllowing  eha&ges  in  the  extent  and  produce  of 
the  Grope,  between  1866  and  1807,  acoofdfaig  to  the 
ibregoiDg  Table,  ware  aa  oiider— 


Caon. 


Wheat.. 

Otts 

Bailey  .. 

Beie 

Bf«  

Potatoes 

Turnipt. 

MtBgelWoiiel 

OiM 

HiJ 

naz 


laaraal*  sr  D«> 
ere***  in  th* 
Bxtaat  hbAot 

Crop*  in    18ST. 


In- 


Acres.  I  Act**. 

80696^  — 

—  56503 

28402  - 
^    I      628 

2011,  — 


41943| 


41943k    — 
4404 
•22 

80481    — 
67106 


8590 


Umtmn  m  De> 

ct«**iat^ 

A«««g«TlaMBCr 

Am  in  ISO. 


The  AoBlCUtTUliAL  STAtlSTICS  of  SCOTLAITD  fbr 

1867  haTlng  been  published,  the  fbllowin^  is  a  eoni> 
paratire  stateroeat  of  the  Acreage,  in  statute  ncmre, 
and  of  the  produce,  in  quartera,  of  the  principal  erofs 
grown  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  in  that  year  : — 


Wheat , 

Bttlej.. 

OatB...» 

Bere , 

BctmsndPeM 

Turaipe. 


iKtLAKS,   MW. 


Bstent. 


Acre*. 

689646 

211286 

1980984 

6026 

13586 

860047 
1146647 


aoonAtm,  HS7. 


T«tal 
ProdM*.       Mt«»t. 


I 


1862957 
848783 

18895847 
28558 
44046 

Ton*. 

4860197 
8600844 


2281521 

1088871 

988618}' 

216071 

428781 


4780011 

180810 


70987S 

ft20654 

400384S 

83072 

129720 


16090109 


The  comparatiye  yield  per  acre  of  the  principal 
Crops  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  for  1857  was  as  under — 


Aerai  bf  >rKaiiT. 

AaM»1^^&Mmi«. 

CROrft. 

tuOAIfD. 

SOOTUUIO. 

Sooiuxfi. 

Wheit(brls.of20rt:) 
Btifey(brls.efl6Bt) 
Oats(brk.ofl4st.) 
Bere  (brlt.  of  16  st) 
Beam  and  Pmi 

Borcl*. 
50 
7-8 
7-2 

7'8 

Bftml*. 
5-8 
7-5 
7-0 

BMkd*. 
23-8 
821 
860 

879 
25-9 

t76 
88-1 
S4^ 

24S 

Tonrips  (fa  tons) 

Potatees  (ia  ten)  ... 

Ton*. 

126 
8-06 

Tons. 

14-0 
808 

""      1       "" 
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COLLECTIONS  OF  PRODUCE  AND  ANIMAL  FOOD.— THE  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM. 


"We  hard  fhim  time  to  time  drawn  attention  to  the 
rarlous  elTorts  making  to  derelop  the  IndoBtrial  pro- 
dttcts  and  also  the  economic  uses  of  plants  and 
animals.  Erery  step  in  this  direction,  properly  carried 
oat,  is  calculated  to  be  of  eminent  benefit  in  a  national 
point  of  yiew,  in  diffusing  sound  practical  information, 
and  in  developing  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  tends 
greatly  to  promote  the  more  extended  application  of 
known  products,  as  well  as  the  introduction  and  experi- 
mentalizing on  or  trial  of  new  ones.  In  the  metropolis 
we  bsTC  already  three  important  colleoUoM^  all  rapidly 
inereasing,  and  whicb^  even  in  their  present  condition, 
are  highly  useful  Sov  study  and  investigation. 

Th«  If  Menm  of  Beooomic  Botany  at  Kew,  under  the 
able  superinteodenee  of  Sir  W^  Hooker^  has  already  at- 
tateed  to  aa  eminont  poeition  for  amoua4  aod  variety. 
The  new  museum  buildfaig  baa  given  greater  space  for 
the  display  of  sfMe&meDs;  bvl  is  afaready  fuU^  and 
prcrvM  how  rapidly  any  nieh  oeUeelions  gr»w,  when 
0nea  oonameBeed.  The  disUneei  however,  Bh«ta  U  oat 
fVom  ready  aoceta  for  reference  by  the  BB«rchant,  the 
broker,  manufacturer,  or  cultivator.  MorMvw^  the 
slrktly  seientiile  daselfieatkm  into  botaaieal  groops, 
fiimiliee,  aad  orders,  renders  it  difllcalt  for  aay  but  a 
well'^aformed  botanlsl  to  And  oot  and  aompare  plants 
and  prodnoto  of  a  similar  character.  Thus,  any  one 
Interested  specially  in  gams,  flhrea,  woods,  or  food- 
pradaets  has  to  wander  over  very  many  rooms  and 
OMwlna  scmpBlowsly  dosens  •#  eases  to  obtain  the  in- 
fomation  he  is  in  search  of. 

Another  divenifled  trade  eoltectlon  has  baen  fertnad 
by  the  Crystal  Palaee  Company  ta  one  of  the  opper 
galhries  of  the  baikliiig  at  Sydenham.  Bui  tlia  -visitors 
seem  to  be  totally  tmaware  of  ii,  and  its  iaolsliOD  and 
remoteness  draw  ftrw  to  the  hispectloB. 

The  East  India  Company's  new  MuMnm  Is  another 
step  in  the  same  nsefcil  direction.  The  Directors  have 
collected  from  the  length  and  breadth  of  their  tart  terri- 
tories samples  of  crrerythhig  that  is  commercially  use- 
ful, whether  of  metely  local  use  in  the  Bast  or  forming 
ariidee  of  trade.  And  certainly,  amid  the  gBtter  and 
gorgeooB  splendour  of  Eastern  jewellejy  shown,  the 
raw  products  in  the  galleries  form  by  ftr  the  most 
important  feature  fbr  careful  study  attd  Inspection. 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  has 
taken  no  step  towards  forming  any  collection  of  agri- 
eultnral  produce,  indigenous  or  foreign.  In  this  it  is 
at  least  bdiind  the  French,  American,  and  other  similar 
societies.  The  cultivation,  manufacture,  and  prepa- 
ration of  the  ingredients  for  our  daily  bread  are  among 
the  most  important  investigations  which  can  occupy 
attention. 

The  iaterest  wiych  may  he  giren  to  a  scientific 
investigation  of  the  most  ordinary  matters  of  every- 


day iffb  is  shown  by  the   popular  discinisitions  into 
the  '*  Chemistry  of  Common  Life,"  by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Johnston.    A  consideration  of  this  matter  has 
doubtless  induced  Dr.  Lyon  Playfkir  to  add  a  food 
department  to  the  trade  gallery  of  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum,  which  already,  under  his  indefatigable 
scientific  supervision,  has  grown  to  rciy  respectable 
proportions,  and  bids  fair,  as  a  whole,  to  form  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  nationally  useful  features  of 
that  branch  of  the  Science  and  Art  department.    It  will 
form  a  model  well  deserving  imitation  in  the  provinces 
and  in  other  countries.    The  arrangement  and  classi- 
fication adopted  are,  first  the  collection  and  display  of 
the  principal  articles  of  animal  food  as  far  as  these  can 
be  shown  >  next  the  cereals.  Including  all  the  leading 
varieties  grown  here  or  elsewhere,  and  the  products 
obtained  from   them.     The  collection  is  particularly 
interesting  in  the  samples  of  maize,  millets,  rice,  and 
other  grains,  not  much  seen  in  this  country.    There 
is  also  a  very  large  and  fine  collection  of  leguminous 
grains  and  pulse,  including  the  chief  varieties  of  lentils 
and  lupins,  chick  peas,  and  so  on.    The  root^,  tubers, 
and  bulbs,  botanically  arranged,  follow  next  in  order, 
succeeded  by  the  vegetables  of  which  the  slalk,  leaves,  or 
top  are  eaten.   We  then  pass  on  to  the  fruits  cultivated 
in  this  country  or  imported,  and  the  fruit  products. 
Another  group  is  devoted  to  the  esculent  flowerless 
plants,  a   division    of  which    too  little  is    known; 
such  as  the  musliroom  tribe,  lichens,  and  algse,  very 
many  of  which  serve  as  portions  of  food  in  different 
countries.    The  sugars,  starches,  gums,  and  vegetable 
extracts,  form  another  very  important  division,  full  of 
instructive  information  by  means  of  descriptive  labels 
and  printed  pariiculars,  although  several  of  these  are 
only  yet  in  the  course  of  arrangement.    The  vegetable 
fats  and  oils,  essential  or  solid,  used  in  conftctionary 
and  for  alimentary  purposes,  come  next,  and  are  fol- 
lowed by  a  fine  collection  of  condiments,  spices,  and 
aromatic  flavouring  herbs.    The  substances  used  for 
making    warm    infusions   or   beverages  follow,    and 
are  illustrated  by  diagrams  of  the  plants  producing 
them,  by  all  the  commercial  varieties,  and  by  chemical 
analyses.    A  curious  feature  in  the  collection  is  the 
various  narcotics,  masticatories,  and  intoxicating  drugs 
used  in  difierent  countries,  showing  the  depraved  taste 
for  stimulants,  which,  in  one  form  or  other,  seems 
universally  to  prevail.    And,  lastly,  we  have  the  dif- 
ferent fermented  liquors— the  beers,  the  brandies,  the 
wines,  and  other  prepared  drinks. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  for  study  in  the 
food  section  is  the  chemical  analysis  of  each  particular 
article,  whether  grain,  pulse,  root,  or  leaf,  used  for 
dietetic  purposes.  Those  even  who  have  no  general 
Icnowledge  of  chemistry  can  here  gain  a  popular  and 
correct  idea  of  the  nutritious  and  useful  parts  of  food, 
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and  leara  aomeUiiog  of  the  hoat-giTing  and  fleeh- 
forming  components;  and  thus  comprehend  why  partica- 
lar  kind  of  food  haye  been  used  from  time  immemorial 
by  particolar  nations.  The  proportions  of  Cat,  gam, 
sugar,  and  starch,  and  of  mineral  substances  and  fibre 
in  each,  are  here  specially  shown  in  their  due  proper- 
tions  in  a  given  amount ;  and  are  therefore  more  easily 
understood  and  impressed  on  the  mind  by  the  ^e  than 
through  the  mass  of  per-centage  figures  and  symbolical 
characters  usually  given  in  works  on  chemistry. 
We  have  been  able  to  give  but  a  bare  enumeration  of 


the  nature  of  the  colleetioD.  This  is  as  yet  in  an  incom- 
plete state,  owing  to  the  time  required  in  obtaining 
and  arranging  specimens,  and  analyzing  products,  as 
well  as  from  the  fittings  not  being  yet  complete.  But 
we  shall  return  to  the  subject  when  the  c<^eetion  is  ia  a 
more  advanced  state.  The  ideas,  plans,  and  develop- 
ment are  highly  creditable  to  Dr.  Playfidr^  comprehen- 
sive genius ;  and  while  these  will  prove  of  great  pnUie 
importance  in  diffusing  useful  information,  they  will 
also  add  to  his  already  weU-cstablished  repnUtion  as 
an  eminent  chemist. 


ORIGIN    OF    THE    DUCHESS    FAMILY. 


Sib, — 1  believe  I  can  supply  some  facts  respecting 
the  origin  of  the  first  cow  recorded  io  the  Duchess  pedi- 
gree, alluded  to  by  your  correspondent  Durblmbnsis, 
in  his  interesting  letter  of  the  19tb,  which  not  being 
generally  known,  may  interest  your  readers.  Your 
correspondent  says:  "  We  are  not  aware  whether  the 
cow  by  Mr.  J.  Brown's  red  bull  was  purchased  or  bred 
by  him.  (I  imagine  from  the  context  that  your  cor- 
respondent here  alludes  to  Mr.  Colling.)  Assuming  the 
former  to  be  the  case,  which  we  believe,  she  belongs 
to  the  class  of  cows  having  pedigrees  when  he  bought 
her;  though  of  whom  he  did  so,  we  are  also  igpiiorant." 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  catalogue  of  a  sale  of  short- 
horns, belonging  to  Mr.  George  Vail,  of  Troy,  U.  S., 
to  which,  in  addition  to  the  usual  particulars,  that  gen- 
tieman  enters  into  details  respecting  the  mode  in  which 
he  first  acquired  the  originals  which  he  imported  from 
England.  These  were  Duke  of  Wellington,  roan  bull, 
bred  by  F.  Bates,  Esq.,  by  Short  Tail  (2621),  dam 
Oxford  premium  cow,  &c. ;  and  Duchess,  white  heifer, 
also  bred  by  Mr.  Bates,  got  by  Duke  of  Nortliumberland 
(1940),  dam  Nonsuch  the  Second,  by  Belvidere 
(1706),  &c.  He  then  appends  the  following  interest- 
ing account  of  the  origin  of  the  Duchess  family,  which, 
as  will  be  seen,  purports  to  be  given  by  Mr.  Bates  him- 
self. Mr.  Bates  bases  the  supeiiority  of  his  shorthorn 
catUe  upon  the  merits  of  what  he  terms  his  "  Duchess 
tribe,"  and  in  his  communicntion  to  the  publishers,  of 
his  premium  bull,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  he  re- 
marks, "  The  whole  of  this  family  of  shorthorns  are 
alone  in  my  possession,  havhig  purchased  my  original 
cow  of  this  tribe,  of  the  late  Charles  CJolling, 
Esq.,  of  Ketton,  near  Darlingtoo,  thirty-five 
years  ago.  They  had  been  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Colling  twenty  years,  who  purchased  his  original 
cow  of  the  agent  of  the  late  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
and  called  her  Duchess  (which  is  the  reason  I  have 
named  the  bull  after  that  family),  as  they  are  Justly  en- 
titied  to  be  held  in  commemoration  for  having  pos- 
sessed a  tribe  of  cattle  which  Mr.  C.  Colling  repeatedly 
assured  me  was  the  best  he  ever  had,  or  ever  saw,  and 
that  he  never  was  able  to  improve  upon  her,  although 
put  to  his  best  bulls ;  and  I  have  undoubted  informa- 
tion from  tiie  best  authority  for  saying  (hat  this  tribe 
of  Shorthorns  were  in  the  possession  of  the  ancestors  of 


the  preaent  Duke  fbr  two  centariea;  and  that  Sir  Hugh 
Smythson,  the  grandfiUher  of  the  preaent  Duke,  kept 
up  the  celebrity  of  this  tribe  of  cattle  by  paying  the 
utmost  attention  to  their  breeding,  and  that  he  used 
regularly  to  weigh  his  cattle,  and  the  food  they  ate,  m 
as  to  aseertain  the  improvement  they  made  in  propor- 
tion to  the  food  they  consumed." 

Respecting  the  authenticity  of  Uie  foregohig,  I  need 
only  remark  that  the  name  of  Mr.  Vail,  appended  to 
the  entire  document  from  which  it  is  extracted,  afipean 
to  be  a  sulRcient  guarantee.  The  date  of  the  handbill 
is  May  14tii,  1849. 

The  Ducheas  family  would  thus  appear  to  have  been 
bred  with  care  at  a  period  considerably  antecedent  ta 
that  usually  assigned  as  the  orighi  of  the  improved 
Shorthorns.  More  is  known  of  its  origin  than  is  the 
case  with  most  others,  even  of  the  meet  celebrated 
originals  of  the  race.  We  also  find  tiiat  Mr.  CoUiag 
expressed  a  high  opinion  of  this  ftmiily  at  a  period  loag 
antecedent  to  that  of  their  being  creased  with  Belvidere. 
Indeed,  the  very  considerable  price  which  Mr.  Bates 
paid  for  the  Duchess  which  he  bought  at  Mr.  Ceiling's 
sale,  affinds  a  strong  presumption  that  she  can  have 
been  no  ordinary  heifer.  Of  course,  in  speaking  of 
events  which  occurred  long  before  my  own  recoUeetioo, 
I  am  dependent  upon  the  evidence  of  others.  Subject  to 
this  proviso,  then,  I  may  stote  that  I  have  it  upon  the 
authority  of  one  who  well  knew  the  Dacheaaea  in 
early  days,  that  as  a  famUy  they  always  poaaeaaed  the 
high  quaUty  which  characterises  them  at  the  preaent 
day.  My  informant,  however,  adds  that  the  crosa  with 
Belvidere  appeared  to  impart  to  them  a  charact^  of 
mi^jesty,  strongly  exemplified  in  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland, which  now  seems  as  peculiarly  to  distingwlah 
the  bulls  as  refinement  does  the  cows.  At  all  events, 
this,  like  every  other  imporiant  cross  to  which  Mr. 
Bates  resorted,  has  been  stamped  with  the  approval  of 
the  public,  including  the  remarkable  one  with  the  blood 
of  the  Matchem  cow.  Not  only  have  both  bolls  and 
cows  of  the  Duchess  family  realized  prizes,  which  taken 
one  with  another  may  be  termed  unprecedented,  but  odier 
animals  have  by  means  of  a  few  crosses  of  this  blood, 
in  spite  of  short  pedigrees,  been  sold  for  more  money 
than  best  blood  of  other  families  was  apt  to  command 
Thus,  at  Mr.  Tanqueray's  sale  in  1855,  three  cows  and 
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m  boll  of  the  Oxford  fiunily  (descendants  of  the  Matchem 
cow)  realiied  1,100  gaioeas.  Yet  the  pedigree  of  this 
family  is  not  traced  further  back  than  Young  Wynyard 
(2859).  Is  this  preference  for  Mr.  Bates'  blood,  and 
especially  that  of  the  Duchess  tribe,  a  mere  caprice  on 
the  part  of  the  public,  or  is  it  founded  on  reason  ? 

As  far  as  I  am  competent  to  form  tax  opinion,  I  cer- 
tainly think  the  Duchess  tribe  possess  in  an  eminent 
degree  those  qualities  which  are  desirable  in  improyed 
cattle.  Indeed,  when  the  buyers  of  the  world  are  con- 
gregated together,  it  will  generally  be  found  that  their 
Judgment  is  right  The  question  then  arises,  wherein 
the  peculiar  merit  of  Mr.  Bates'  stock  consists  7  Mr. 
Bates  required  a  short- horn  to  present  a  union  of  good 
qualities,  instead  ol,  like  too  many  breeders,  developing 
one  or  two  points  out  of  all  proportion,  while  sacri- 
ficing others  equally  valuable.  Beginning  with  the 
Duchess  heifor,  he  endoaToured  to  establish  cv  family, 
every  member  of  which  should  as  nearly  as  possible 
approach  the  type  of  a  true  short-horn.  That  they 
possessed  both  symmetry  and  early  maturity,  is  attested 
by  the  numerous  premiums  which  they  won  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Royal  and  other  agricultural  societies. 
The  Rev.  H.  Berry  mentions  the  Duchess  tribe  along 
with  that  of  Dai^,  as  remarkable  for  their  milking 
powers.  Mr.  Bates,  however,  soon  arrived  at  the 
conviction  that  the  degree  of  forchig  which  is  neces- 
sary to  command  success  in  the  show-yard,  is  highly 
pr^udidal  to  a  breeding  herd ;  and  he  consequently 
discontinued  tiie  public  exhibition  of  his  stock. 
It  is  possible  that  the  fine  quality  for  which 
his  herd  and  its  descendants  are  remarkable  may  be 
in  part  owing  to  his  judicious  treatment,  in  keeping 
his  stock  generously  without  forcing  it  unduly.  Since 
bis  death,  and  iU  consequent  dispersion,  its  value  has 
rather  increased  than  otiierwise,  as  witness  the  mar- 
vellous Tortworth  sale,  and  that  of  Mr.  Tanqueray. 
In  public  competition,  too,  this  blood  has  been 
eminenUy  successful,  whether  in  coigunction  with 
other  blood,  like  Mr.  Ambler's  Grand  Turk,  or  un- 
alloyed like  Lord  Feversham's  Duke  of  Oxford. 

1  should  be  sorry  if  it  were  to  be  imagined  from 
what  I  have  just  written,  that  I  am  so  bigoted  an 
admhrer  of  the  Duchess  blood  as  to  be  insensible  to  the 
merits  of  any  other.  I  am  sure  that  all  who  are  ac- 
qnainted  with  my  writings  will  bear  witness  that  I  have 
never  hesitated  to  commend  whate?er  strain  of  good 
blood  has  been  brought  under  my  notice.  1  hold  it, 
indeed,  to  be  a  besettiog  weakness  of  breeders  to  per- 
suade themselves  that  aU  blood  is  worthless  except  that 
which  they  themselves  possess.  Singularly  enough,  too, 
the  more  decided  success  a  man  has  achieved,  the 
stronger  is  his  temptation  to  follow  this  delusion.  It 
is  after  he  has  attained  his  idea  in  practice,  tiiat  the 
danger  besets  him  of  being  so  satisfied  with  what  he 


has  accomplished,  as  to  imagine  that  further  exertion 
is  unnecessary.  He  Is  too  apt  to  forget  that  the  very 
eagerness  with  which  ho  has  cultivated  certain  favourite 
points,  has  led  him  to  pay  less  attention  to  others  no 
less  essential.  It  is  thus  that  deficiencies  become  no 
less  stereotyped  In  certahi  strains  of  blood  than  their 
merits.  Howeyer  trying,  therefore,  it  may  be  to  the 
feelings  of  a  breeder  to  resort  to  other  blood,  whoever 
wishes  to  maintain  bis  stock  at  the  highest  pitch  of 
excellence,  must  from  time  to  time  have  recourse  to  a 
cross  as  far  removed  from  his  own  as  is  compatible 
with  purity.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  making  a 
selection  from  the  numerous  families  which  are  de- 
scended from  the  times  of  Colling  and  his  contempo- 
raries. And  the  letters  of  Dunelmensis  afibrd  much 
useful  information  to  those  who  desire  to  become  ac- 
quainted «lth  the  annals  of  those  early  days. 

In  another  respect  your  correspondent  Is  doing  good 
service,  viz.,  in  stating  the  real  facts  of  the  case  with  re- 
gard to  the  origin  of  the  Improved  shorthorns.  1 1  is  im- 
portant that  it  should  be  generally  known  that  long  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  breeders  contemporary  with  Charles 
Colling,  who  have  now  attained  world-wide  celebrity, 
there  was  an  excellent  breed  of  catUe  in  existence  in 
Durham  and  considerable  districts  of  Yorkshire.  It  Is 
important  to  have  tiie  authority  of  your  correspondent 
in  support  of  the  fact  that  selection  from  the  materials 
around  them  was  the  principal  foundation  on  which  the 
wonderful  fabric  of  the  shorthorn  race  has  been  reared.  1 1 
Is  satisfactory  to  know  that  they  are  not,  as  has  been  some- 
times affirmed  by  parties  Ignorant  of  those  districts,  an 
artificial  product,  patched  up  by  tiie  forced  union  of  many 
Incompatible  races.  That  Mr.  Colling  did  Introduce 
Into  part  of  his  stock  a  cross  with  the  Galloway  cow  Is 
well  known  to  every  person  even  moderately  versed  In 
the  history  of  his  proceedings.  If  there  had  been 
any  doubt  upon  the  subject,  it  has  long  since  been 
set  at  rest  by  the  inquiry  which  the  late  Lord 
Spencer  caused  to  be  made  among  the  papers 
of  that  eminent  breeder.  But  although  an  Incident  like 
this  strikes  the  Imagination  of  persons  not  practically 
versed  In  breeding,  and  is  admirably  suited  to  the  pur- 
poses of  bookmakers  who  copy  it  from  each  other,  to 
the  neglect  of  more  important  matters,  it  is  absurd 
to  attribute  to  this  cross  the  orighi  of  the  Improved 
shorthorns.  No  one  can  read  an  authentic  account  of 
the  manner  In  which  Mr.  Colling  Introduced  the  foreign 
blood,  without  being  struck  with  the  judiciously  sparing 
measure  in  which  he  used  It.  Permanent  excellence  in 
a  breed  was  never  yet  attaUied  by  the  crude  union  of 
Incompatible  qualities.  It  Is  only  to  be  looked  for  from 
the  judicious  selection  of  indlyiduals  characterized  by 
those  properties  which  we  desire  to  perpetuate. 
I  am  your?,  &c., 
HoUp  Bank,  April  26.      Willoughby  Wood. 
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THE    FATE    OF    THE    STATISTICS    BILL. 


W«  are  iflclln^  to  belters  that  Mf .  Calfd  tehWj 
meant  well  with  hts  Ac^cnHaral  Statistics  Dill.  It 
read,  moreorer,  as  a  measnre  fhbned  in  all  moderation, 
and  calculated  to  work  easily  with  those  to  whom  it 
was  intended  to  apply.  Unibrtfinately>  howerer,  the 
proposition  came  fh)m  the  wrong  quarter.  There  was 
a  Doctor  Fell  fiseling  about  its  intnidactioit  Chat  it  iras 
not  rery  difficult  to  niidefstand.  It  is  not  so  rery  long 
since  the  hononrable  Member  for  Dartmouth  was  in 
something  like  open  antagonism  with  the  gefteral  body 
of  agricnltorists.  As  the  model  Free-trade  fkrmer  and 
special  Commissioner,  the  Coantry  party  may  hate 
thought  they  had  little  to  thank  him  for.  He  is  going 
to  put  some  more  cross  questionsj  and  will  be  tiding  to 
show  us  up  again,  no  doubt. 

The  signal  defeat  of  the  Statistics  Bill  must  be 
in  a  great  degree  attributable  to  this.  Of  the  Mil 
itself,  we  repeat,  there  Is  very  little  to  cotaplala; 
and  on  Its  own  merits,  we  confesi,  we  do  not  see 
why  such  a  plan  should  eacounter  more  oppositkm  hi 
En^^d  than  it  has  done  in  Scotland  or  Ireland. 
But  it  was  made  a  party  question.  The  representatiTeB, 
indeed,  of  the  agricultural  interest  appear  to  fbel  fttf 
more  acutely  in  the  matter  than  the  agriculturists 
tbemselTes.  Eren  the  leader  of  this  opposition,  Mr. 
Packe,  is  sulgtet  to  continual  eorreethm  when  he 
touches  upon  the  eulject  in  his  own  county. 
Almost  the  only  practical  ikrmer  examined  before 
the  Lords'  Gommittee  spoke  directly  in  farour  of  the 
collection  of  these  statistics,  while  Mr.  Bankee  Stan- 
hope, who  represents  him  in  Parliament,  Is  as  decidedly 
against  them.  Mr.  Ball,  again,  the  member  fbr  Cam- 
bridgeshire, will  not  have  so^  a  system  on  any  terms, 
while  some  of  the  warmest  of  his  Sapporteit  stand 
committed  to  its  adToeaey.  Still,  even  the  landlerds 
do  not  all  pull  together  here.  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
man  in  the  House  who  takes  a  greater  Interest  fai  the 
cause,  or  who  understands  the  farmers  better,  than 
does  Mr.  Miles,  the  member  for  Somersetshire.  We 
can  all  remember  hew  excellent  a  President  be 
made  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society*  Mr. 
Mlks  voted  for  Mr.  Caird's  Bill.  <<  fie  was  as- 
tonished that  it  should  have  met  with  so 
much  opposHioa.  He  was  In  possession  of  iMis 
which  proved  that  the  agrlcuHural  interest  did  not 
ofl^  the  slightest  ot(|ection  to  making  retoms,  so  long 
as  they  did  not  interferewlth  produce  and  stodc.'*  Mr. 
Caird  did  not  propose  to  intorfbre  with  produce  or 
stock.  Then,  Mr.  Henley  is  in  favour  of  what  he  calls 
**  pure  statistics"— of  the  acreage,  that  ie— <<  the  only 
thing  that  is  really  valuable."  Mr.  Caird  asked  for 
no  more.  These,  be  it  borne  in  mind,  are  two  leading 
members  of  the  Conservative  cause ;  both  with  high 
characters  in  their  own  homes  as  good  landlords,  and 
both  with  a  sound  and  practical  knowledge  of  the 
question.    They  may  differ  in  some  minor  matters  of 


detail ;  but,  as  for  as  the  object  and  the  priddple  is 
ceocerned^  they  go  thoroughly  with  Mr.  OaM. 

now,  had  Mr.  Miles  or  Mr.  Henley  faitrodneed  tUi 
measure,  we  cannot  help  thinking  it  would  have  bnI 
with  a  very  dUforont  fote.  Let  ns  remember,  and 
tAe  example  from  what  has  been  already  aeeomplhlkei 
in  tMs  way.  What  was  tha  great  secret  of  Meoess  ia 
Seotlatid?  Simply  the  fitet  of  the  potift  bfliiig  put  te 
the  fonttfrs  by  those  they  knew  and  cooM  trust  la. 
It  isabsard  to  aappose  the  ^rstem,  if  only  properly  is- 
trsdnced,  would  not  work  as  well  here.  When  we  know 
already  that  on  the  first  time  of  asking  eo  'enSea  coarti- 
toeney  as  the  Yorkshiremen,  ninety-^iine  ont  of  a  haa- 
dred,  filled  up  the  returns,  it  is  idle  to  question  the  prae- 
tieability  of  saeh  a  plan.  But  unforttmoldy  our  own 
nattonal  Society  wouM  not  make  the  effort.  Thattenflie 
"  Charter"  onee  more  stood  m  the  way.  StUl,  any 
known  man  might  hate  done  it.  We  give  Mr.  OaM 
every  eradil  ibr  his  tntentiofl.  His  wmrk,  in  short, 
spei^  for  ilselt  He  mast  know,  however,  that  fah 
name  is  scareely  palataMe  in  a  certain  qwarter ;  and 
that,  perhaps,  few  in  the  House  would  tell  less  fo- 
vooraUy  when  taking  a  lead  in  rural  aAdrs. 

In  a  somewhat  lengthy  discussion  wldeh  eaaaed  m 
the  motion  for  this  second  reading,  there  was  In  reahtr 
very  little  advanced  against  the  principle.  Mr.  Packs 
seemed  to  Udnk  the  former  is  the  only  mma  aeited  kt 
this  kind  of  information ;  whereai  there  Is  acsredy  a 
ealltag  but  has  to  give  it.  In  almost  every  hraneh  of 
trade  retoms  are  nwde.  The  stocks  of  sngar,  tea,  and 
other  arttdea,  are  exactly  known;  as  well  as  what  it  en 
shipboard,  and  what  is  to  be  expected.  Agents  an 
sent  to  Ameriea  to  traverse  the  cotton  prodwcfnic  dit- 
trlcts,  and  make  estimates  of  the  growing  crop.  A 
shipowner  states  the  number  of  his  ships,  and  their 
tonnage-'Wbat  he  gave  for  (hem,  and  what  hettny 
have  berrowed  on  them.  Bat  no  government  tldnka  of 
theas  returns  singly  and  separately*  It  is  the  gnm 
amount  that  is  required*  Besides,  ia  there  asy 
business  in  which  the  individual  detail  is  no  •mOf 
known  aa  the  former's?  Would  a  landlord  or  a^sat 
go  to  the  acreage  return  to  know  what  tk*  toHmt 
hi  dokigt  And,  does  net  the  vfllage  parliaaaaBt  naahs 
out  its  own  return  week  by  we^«  and  year  by 
year  t  What  I  have  in  wheat,  you  in  bsana,  wuA  ha 
in  barley.  *<  When,''  says  Shr  ComewaU  Levrio,  '<  tfeii 
question  was  first  broo|^t  forward  in  this  Hovaait  lam 
met  by  sevend  hon.  meml>er8-*as  it  has  been  by  aoase 
hon.  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  to-dny — wHk  oh> 
jectioxtt  which  I  eaooot  help  charaeterialBff  as  par> 
taking  of  the  nature  of  prejudice  and  clamour;  I 
allude  to  those  objections  founded  upon  the  alleged  in* 
quisitorial  visltetionB  to  which  a  system  of  agricoliKnl 
statistics  would  give  rise,  and  the  compulsory  means  of 
information  to  which,  under  its  operation,  it  would  be 
necessary    to  resort.    When  this  question  was  flxct 
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mooted  a  genoMl  impMfliioii  preraikd  among  the 
hrmen  of  Oio  eoontry  that  it  was  intended  to  deriee 
eomeaew  meane  of  taxing,  or  of  enabling  their  land- 
lordi  to  raise  their  rente*  Their  fean  upon  theee 
pointa,  however,  appear  to  me  to  be  wholly  chimerieal 
and  ilioeory.  Nobody  can  demonstrate  how  the  Gorem- 
ment  would  be  provided  with  an  additional  ineane  of 
taxation  l^  obteinittg  this  itatistleal  information ;  nor 
does  it  eeem  to  me  that  the  landlords  can  Mrif  be 
eappoeed  to  bar*  that  yery  imperiiRst  knowledge  of 
their  own  eetates  which  would  render  it  probable  that 
the  meagre  and  unsattsfisetory  ntutns  which  we  might 
hope  to  obtain  in  referenoe  to  agrienlture  would  idace 
them  in  a  difbrent  position,  so  fitf  as  the  question  Of 
Mdsiag  their  rests  is  eoncemed,  from  that  in  whidi 
they  w»w  stand.  I  eannot  help  thinking,  therefore, 
that  the  fens  to  whieh  I  hate  reforred  are  wholly 
unfounded;  and  my  experience  tends  to  oontince  me 
that  they  are  now  r9tj  much  dissipated,  and  are  not 
shnrsd  la  by  the  more  intelligent  members  of  the  agri- 
onltural  clames." 

Again,  ean  any  one  imagine  such  a  plea  against  the 
collection  of  statistics  as  that  oibred  by  Mr.  Drnm- 
mond  r— That  this  wss  inibrmatioii  only  useful  for  the 
eom-dealer,  and  that  the  farm^  shoald  not  be  en- 
eowaged  to  hoM  bade  or  sell,  but  be  left  to  dfsposo  of 
his  produce  as  his  necessities  required  !  The  answer  to 
so  manifest  an  injustice  is  self-erident ;  but  it  was  well 
put  by  Mr.  Cardwdl :— *'  He  held  a  higher  opinion  of 
ttie  farmer  than  his  hon.  friend,  who  thought  he  mittt 
only  oonduct  his  businees  on  the  hand-to-mouth  prln- 
dple^  and  only  go  into  the  market  to  sell  hie  produce 
nnderthe  immediate  pressure  of  necessity.  Pursoe 
that  train  of  reflection,  and  they  would  see  that  the 
British  ihrmer  was  of  all  others  the  most  interested  In 
the  oolleetion  of  agricultural  statistics.  The  persons 
with  whom  he  made  his  baiigain  usually  conducted 
tiMir  businees  on  a  great  scale,  but  the  farmer  had  only 
the  produce  of  his  own  form  to  sell^  and  could  hare  little 
oir  no  knowledge  to  guide  him  exc^  that  which  the 
LegMatare  might  aflbrd  him.  If,  as  they  had  just 
h«atd,  a  huge  psrehaser  of  barley  (Mr.  Bass)  eouki  tell 
tlMm  that  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to  him, 
ift  his  trade,  to  hare  a  collection  of  agriettHural  statis- 


tics ;  if,  with  all  his  means  and  intelligeooe,  he  would 
be  glad  to  hare  such  inibrmation  as  he  had  referred  to, 
how  much  more  glad  would  be  the  farmer  who  dealt 
with  him  t" 

Mr.  Du  Cane  quoted  evidence  to  show  how  impossi- 
ble it  was  to  make  anything  like  an  ac<!urate  estimate 
of  the  yield— which  we  entirely  agree  with )  on/y  the 
Bill  before  the  House  did  not  ask  for  soch  an  estimate ! 
So  good  a  man  as  Mr.  K«r  Seymer  had  to  content  him- 
self  with  sueh  mild  pleasantry  as  this  (he  is  speaking 
for  his  tenant )  I — **  I  am  busy  growing  corn ;  you  ask 
me  to  mi  up  sehedulet }  I  would  rather  grow  my  corn, 
if  yen  please/'  And  Mr.  Bentinek  thougiit  the  effect 
oi  the  Bill  would  be  to  enoourage  a  vicious  spirit  of 
speculation  amongst  the  formers.  Mr.  Henley,  while 
admitting  the  prlneiple,  made  endless  objection  to  the 
details  of  the  plan  by  which  this  information  hi  to  be 
obtained.  We  are  by  ae  means  ready  to  pass  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  propoeodBlll  as  anything  like  perfec- 
tien.  Sufficient,  however,  has  already  been  done,  even 
in  Bnglaad,  to  show  that  many  of  the  obstacles  the 
right  honourable  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
would  raise  are  hardly  worth  consideration.  Nothing 
is  so  easy  as  to  anticipate  such  difficulties  j  but  they 
sma^  here  chiefly  of  red  t^>e,  and  "how  not  to 
do  it." 

A  for  more  important  point  is,  what  theee  returns 
woidd  be  worth  when  obtaioedT  Would  they  justify 
the  expense  of  making  them,  either  to  the  producer, 
the  people,  or  the  Oovemment  ?  In  answer  to  this  we 
have  already  evidence  as  to  how  interesting  and  useful 
they  hare  been  in  demonstrating  the  improvement  of 
Ireland.  They  were  worldng  on  to  the  same  end  in 
Scotland*  That  their  ecdlection  here  would  be  followed 
by  any  immediate  sign  or  effect  we  much  doubt;  but 
that  they  would  gradually  be  developed  into  a  very 
serviceable  guide  and  test  of  our  condition  we  doubt 
very  little.  We  believe,  moreover,  that  such  informa- 
tion might,  if  only  Judiciously  worked,  be  had  at  little 
trouble  and  expense.  The  farmer  himself  has  in  a 
great  BMasare  outlived  his  prijudice ;  while  the  expe- 
rience of  his  brethren  over  the  Border  and  across  the 
Channel  will  assure  him  liow  little  there  is  in  reality  to 
fear. 


THE    PEST8    OP    AGRICULTURE. 


Of  the  many  subjects  possessing  a  primary  interest  to 
the  agricnltttrist,  certainly  the  depredations  committed 
upon  his  crops  and  produce  by  insects  and  vermin  are 
not  the  least  important ;  nor  is  the  condderation  of  this 
anatter  alone  of  interest  to  the  farmer.  Every  indivi- 
dual, here  or  elsewhere,  is  at  times  the  prey  of  blood- 
thirsty vermin — ^a  safeguard  against  whose  voracious 
sttacks  Would  be  considered  a  veritable  boon  both  to 
individuals  and  to  society  at  large.  Bipeds  and  qua- 
tfmpeds,  animals  and  vegetables— all  have  their  preda- 
terry  enemies  and  parasites,  for  which,  despite  the 
•'  eatch'''em'dtitfe'a*^  fly-papers,  the  insect-destroying 


powders,  and  other  alleged  specifics,  we  have  as  yet  no 
remedy.  Many  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt  are  still  per- 
mitted to  annoy  our  persons  and  destroy  our  crops. 

Although  at  home  wasps  and  flies  are  occaeionally 
sad  tormentors^  and  the  blood-sucking  pests  of  our 
lodging-houses  and  dwellings  leave  unpleasant  reminis- 
cences behind,  It  is  only  those  who  have  seen  animal 
life  in  all  its  profusion  in  the  tropics  who  know  the  in- 
tense horrors  and  inconveniences  of  insect  pests.  There 
swarm  mosquitoes,  buffalo  gnats,  small  black  flies, 
horse-flies,  minute  sand-flies,  flights  of  locusts,  chigoes 
depdsitldg  their  nidus  in  the  flesh,  the  guinea-worm 
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tormenting  one  by  getting  under  the  ekin.  Rest  Ib 
banisheJ  daring  the  sultry  hours,  for  the  hnman  subject ; 
while  cattle,  liorses,  and  domestic  animals  generally  are 
worried  so  that  they  can  neither  feed  nor  rest.  Flies 
get  entry  into  yonr  mouth,  into  yoor  eyes,  into  your 
nose.  You  eat  flies,  drink  flies,  and  breathe  flies.  Li- 
lards,  centipedes,  cockroaches,  and  snakes  get  into  the 
bed ;  ants  eat  up  the  books ;  scorpions  sting  yon  on  the 
foot  Brerything  bites,  stings,  or  bruises ;  erery  se* 
oond  of  your  existence  you  are  wounded  by  some  piece 
of  animal  life  that  is  new  to  yon.  An  insect  with  eleren 
legs  is  swimming  in  yonr  teacup;  a  nondescript  with 
nine  wings  is  struggling  in  your  beer ;  or  a  caterpillar 
with  several  dozen  eyes  in  his  belly  is  hastening  over 
the  bread.  All  nature  is  alive,  and  seems  to  be  ga- 
thering all  her  entomological  hosts  to  eat  yon  up,  as 
you  are  standing  out  of  your  coat,  waistcoat,  and 
breeches.  Such  are  the  tropics.  Even  in  parts  of 
North  America,  a  resident  tells  us — *'  If  you  would 
sleep  on  a  sweltering  night  in  June,  nothing  short 
of  chloroform  will  render  a  novice  insensible  to  the 
melody  of  those  swamp  serenaders,  the  musquitoes, 
or  the  tactics  of  their  bloodthirsty  ally,  the  black  fly, 
who  noiselessly  fastens  upon  your  jag^lar,  while  the 
musquito  is  bragging  in  your  face.  Two  remedies  are 
at  your  service,  either  of  which  some  persons  will  be 
found  captious  enough  to  consider  worse  than  the  dis- 
ease. The  flrst  cure  is  the  one  applied  to  hams — smoke 
yourself  until  your  eyes  are  like  burned  holes  in  a 
blanket,  and  you  have  creosote  enough  in  yonr  mouth 
to  cure  a  toothache.  The  second  is  to  smear  all  your 
assailable  parts  with  Canadian  balsam,  until,  after  a 
night's  tossing  in  your  blanket,  you  have  wool  enough 
on  yonr  face  and  hands  to  make  you  look,  as  well  as 
feel,  decidedly  sheepish." 

It  is,  however,  with  the  pests  of  agriculture  that  we 
are  specially  interested,  and  to  which  we  would  direct 
attention.  Here  is  a  subject  to  which  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultnral  Society  might  well  devote  itself,  by  bringing  to 
bear  on  it  the  more  extended  practical  observations  of 
the  farmers  and  the  investigating  skill  of  scientiflc  men. 
Too  little  has  yet  been  done  on  a  broad  scale  in  this  di- 
rection. Entomologists  have  taken  up  occasionally  the 
investigation  of  one  or  other  of  the  predatory  insects; 
but  there  are  few  collected  details,  or  scientiflc  examina- 
tions. With  the  exception  of  Kollar's  work  on  Insects 
injurious  to  Agriculture,  and  Mr.Curtis's  essays  (there 
is  one  very  excellent  one  in  the  last  volume  of  the 
Journal),  we  do  not  know  of  any  special  treatise  that 
enters  into  detail  on  this  important  matter  fraught  with 
such  larger  interests  and  high  importance.  Among  the 
officers  belong^jig  to  the  Rnyal  Agricultural  Society, 
we  do  not  find,  as  in  the  New  York  and  Paris  societies, 
an  entomologist,  and  yet  the  agricultural  crops  of  vari- 
ous kinds  are  even  of  a  higher  importance  than  the 
live  stock.  If  we  liavo  a  veterinary  professor  for  the 
one,  surely  the  ravages  committed  by  insects  on  the 
other  demand  the  supervision  and  scientiflc  examina- 
tion of  an  entomologist  to  point  out  the  habits  of  the 
insects,  characteristics,  and  remedies. 

The  American  Legislature  votes   £200  a-year  to 


promote  the  investigatioiis  of  Dr.  Am  Fitch,  Rntomo- 
logist  of  tbo  New  York  State  AgrieuHoral  SodeCy.  A 
most  useful  eollectiuii  of  insects  hurtful  to  agricaltiit 
has  been  formed  under  his  superviaiooy  uid  wmA 
useful  information  obtained  and  ]»t>malgated.  M. 
Edwards,  tlie  administrator  and  curator  of  the  CoUee- 
tion  of  Entomology  at  Paris,  recently  taot  over  to  tk 
New  York  society  a  collection  of  the  predatory  insseti 
firom  Algiers.  In  parts  of  Canada  and  the  UaM 
States  groat  ravages  are  occasionally  comnaitted  by 
three  distinct  insects  destructive  to  the  wheat  crops, 
which  in  name,  at  least,  are  often  coofoaoded— tfai 
Hevian  fly  (Cecidom^  dutrueUr)^  the  weevil,  Cb- 
landra  ffranans),  and  the  wheat  midge,  or  wfa«t 
gnat  (Ceddomya  trUiei).  Almost  every  local  socMt^ 
abroad  is  doing  something  in  this  direction  ;  bat  tber 
labours  want  oolleciing,  te  be  of  general  ose.  Hi 
Agricultural  Board  of  Canada  recoitly  devoted  £(Wa 
premiums  for  the  best  essays  on  the  origin ,  nature,  haliik, 
liistory  of  the  progress  from  time  to  time,  and  the  eaaia 
of  the  insects,  which  ravaged  the  wheat  cropa.  The  Sesli 
Australian  and  other  agricultural  societies  have  afl 
mof  ed  in  the  same  direction.  To  understand  in  tkir 
true  extent  the  depredatiqus  o(  insects,  we  must  est, 
as  Mr.  Spence  observed  some  years  ago,  confine  •« 
attention  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  poasdi 
which  we  annually  lose  from  the  attacks  of  the  bs^ 
fly,  turnip-flies,  the  wire-worm,  the  weevil,  and  ife 
host  of  insect  assaUanta  of  our  home  agiicnltnral  nd 
horticultural  produce,  but  we  must  oxiend  oar  view 
to  the  colonies  and  foreign  countries.  We  shall  than 
flod  that  in  Australia  and  British  North  America  Ik 
potato  crops  are  often,  in  some  quarters,  wholly  coi  of 
by  the  potato  bug;  that  in  the  West  and  Bast  laiie 
the  cocoaout  trees  are  the  prey  of  a  boring  insect; 
that  the  cotton  crops  of  India  and  America  sr 
frequently  seriously  injured  by  insects  of  varioai 
tribes,  whose  history  we  have  yet  to  learn;  tiat 
in  Ceylon  the  ooffse-bug  commits  sad  depress 
tions  on  the  trees ;  that  in  the  Straits  settlements  thv 
spice-trees  are  much  subject  to  the  attacka  «f 
certain  species  of  coed ;  while  in  Africa  whole  tradsaf 
county  are  devastated  by  swarms  of  locusts,  althoagt 
these  are  greedily  seised  on,  in  turn,  as  Ibod  by  lit 
natives.  It  would  therefore  seem  that  the  vegetabb 
world  has  phigues  f^r  greater  than  ever  Uoses  ioflictsd 
on  the  inliabitants  of  Egypt. 

We  see,  then,  that  insects  are  the  most  nnmersMr 
as  well  as  the  most  destructive,  foes  to  which  the  agn- 
culturist  is  exposed. 

As  Loudon  observtd  long  ago,  their  qiecirs  are « 
many,  and  their  devastation  so  varied,  that,  wittioat 
some  acquaintance  with  their  scientiflc  daaaificatioa 
and  a  correct  knowledge  of  thdr  haunts  and  econonf . 
their  operations  can  neither  be  understood  nor  ei^ 
tually  counteracted. 

What  we  desire  to  see  is  some  good  collection  of  ia- 
sects,  &c,  and  their  injurious  effects  shown,  which  sinB 
be  available  for  reference  both  by  the  scientiflc  man  a^ 
by  the  farmer,  gardener,  and  tropical  cultiT«tor.  it 
present  we  have  nothing  of  this  kind  on  a  re^>eetabk 
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or  uMfal  scale.  The  Bntomological  Society's  opera- 
tions are  extended  to  all  classes  of  insects,  and  not  spe- 
cially directed  to  those  injurious  to  agriculture.  At 
Kew  Sir  W.  Hooker  has  iotrodoced  to  some  small  extent 
the  insects  which  prey  upon  trees,  ice ,  and  the  effects 
and  diseases  are  partially  shown. 

Dr^  Lyon  Playfair,  we  believe,  contemplates  collect- 
ing, and  exhibiting  in  the  Food  Department  at  the 
South  Kensington  Mnsenm,  specimens  of  the  insects 
injurious  to  animal  and  vegetable  products.  But 
while  these  are  auxiliary  steps  in  the  right  direction, 
we  should  like  to  see  a  more  concentrated  course  of 
action,  and  special  and  continued  attention  given  to 
this  matter  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society. 

Let  that  body  put  itself  In  communication  with  the 


provincial,  ooloaial,  and  foreign  societiefi,  and  solicit 
their  aid  in  replying  to  iineries  and  furnishing  speci- 
mens; and  contributions  of  a  very  valuable  character 
would  soon  be  amassed,  which,  when  arranged,  com- 
pared, and  described  by  a  competent  entomologist, 
would  result  in  large  practical  benefit,  not  only  to  our 
oiKu  country,  but  to  the  world  at  large. 

We  have  hitherto  stood  high  in  our  science  and  prac- 
tice in  all  departments  of  agriculture;  let  It  not,  there- 
fore, be  a  reflection  on  us  that  other  countries  are  more 
energetic  in  this  minor,  but  very  important,  matter. 
No  one  can  fully  estimate  the  heavy  periodical  losses 
inflicted  on  cultivators,  in  gardens,  fields,  and  planta- 
tions, by  the  insect  pests  to  which  we  have  alluded. 


ROYAL    DUBLIN    SOCIETY. 
SPRING    CATTLE   SHOW. 


Tbii  meeting  took  plioe  under  very  favour«ble  auipiess  on 
TueMlAy.Wedoesday.ThuTsdty.sod  Fridsy,' April  27, 28,aad  29. 
It  wss  proaoanoed  to  be  one  of  the  bast  exhibitions  of  stock 
ever  seen  here.  The  Sliorthoms  csme  out  very  itrong,  end  were 
-beyond  all  praise— 181  yearlbg  built.  We  sobjnin  the  list  of 
prises,  and  though,  generally  speaking,  these  were  veil  awarded, 
they  at  ntnal  did  not  properly  diatingn'iah  between  fat  and 
good  store  condition.  Mr.  Dongltss'  bull  and  heifer  were 
perfect  animalt,  bat  we  much  doubt  if  they  will  ever  be 
very  large.  Mr.  Barnes'  ystrling  bull  was  not  so  fat,  but 
a  beautifal  even  beast,  and  sold  at  a  very  large  sum,  though 
not  named  by  the  Judges.  Maayof  the  bstt  judges  proaooneed 
Mr.  Christy's  two-yesr-old  bull  superior  to  Master  Butterfly! 
he  will  be  sold  for  a  large  sum.  Lord  Clarina  had  a  nice 
heifer,  but  only  in  store  condition :  Mr.  Matsy  refuted  70 
guineas  sgain  and  again  for  her.  Mr.  Tamer's  cow  was  at 
near  perfect  at  anythiog  ever  teen.  Lord  Waterford  bought 
her  and  her  fellow  for  a  great  torn.  The  beaaly  of  the  Short- 
horn stock  waa  the  common  talk.  The  half-brad  ebas  showt 
their  vslue  at  a  crott — ^they  are  noble  animals,  of  f  att  tise  and 
weight.  The  long-wooUed  tbeep  were  largely  repreieoted* 
but  not  of  very  great  merit;  although  Mr.  Thunder's  Leices- 
ters  were  of  floe  <|UBfity.  Mr.  Beale  Brown's  ram  Iambs  wera 
of  large  sise,  constituting  s  portion  of  70  of  those,  we  under- 
stand, be  hat  ehslleuged  the  world  withforathoutand  poaodt. 
Mr.  King  Harman's  ram  was  a  very  even  animal.  The  pigi 
wen  well  npreaented,  and,  at  utual,  very  good. 

HisExcsDeney  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  a  very  good  praetical 
■peech  delitered  at  the  evening  meeting  of  the  Society,  thus 
toadied  on  the  merits  of  the  show :— *  I  believe,  withont  flat- 
tery, it  is  a  show  equal  to,  if  not  turpassbg;  sny  show  of  the 
sort  which  has  taken  place  in  England  or  Scotland.  Aa  ragards 
the  dass  of  shorthomt,  I  em  infbrmed— and  certsinly  my  reeol- 
lection  bears  me  out  in  all  the  ahows  I  have  e^  seen— thst  in 
Ireland  this  it  the  largett  and  best  thow  that  hat  ever  taken 
place ;  and  certainly  I  can  confirm  it  as  regards  my  own  expe- 
rience even  in  other  countries.  On  kwkiog  at  the  animals 
which  I  hsd  the  satitfMtion  of  witnessing  to-dsy,  I 
confess  that  I  nsTor  have  yet  seen  anything  which 
gave  me  greater  pleaiure  than  the  heifer  belonging  to  Mr. 
Poogtas^I  believe  aa  per&et  aa  animal  at  eter  bat  been 
■hown  at  any  agricultural  moetug ;  and  I  am  -aura  even  an 
assemUsge  of  Irishnssa  may  povdoa  am  i^  foUowug  evt 


JMtd  CUncariy's  views,  I  do  teke  a  little  national  pleasura 
to  myself,  that  that  animal  waa  aceorded  the  firat  prise. 
Bir.  Doaglss  has  alao  carried  oif  ao  many  prises  that  I 
will  not  go  on  with  them  too  bag;  batlnow  eoaso— I  will 
not  say  with  greater  pleaiure,  but  with  mora  satish>ction 
to  this  company -to  the  Kerriet.  The  Kerry 
have  long  been  the  greatest  potsihle  favonrites  of 
I  tiiiok  they  ara— if  I  may  use  the  term— the  thorough-brads 
of  cattle.  Tb  my  mind  thoy  are  the  most  besutifiil  esttle  I 
know.  I  saw  some  beautiful  spedmeas  of  them  to-day,  and  I 
believe  it  is  at  good  an  exhibition  of  this  description  of  cattle 
at  I  have  ever  teen,  and  I  admired  them  probably  at  mndi  u 
any  of  you ;  and  certainly  in  that  respect  no  feeling  of 
nationality  eaasa  in  my  way.  I  alao  admired  with  fedinga  of 
partly  pleatun  and  putly  regret,  the  email  atoek  of  Devoni^ 
to  whidi  vera  accorded  the  prise,  bdonging  to  Lord  Charle- 
mont.  I  believe  if  there  an  any  peraona  pretent  who  wera 
pratent  lix  yean  ago — I  am  afraid  aix  yean  make  a 
great  differance  —  they  will  remember  that  I  gave 
great  praiie  to  the  pigs.  It  appean  that  daring 
these  tix  yean  the  piga  have  certainly  improved.  I 
do  not  think  it  poadble  to  tee  a  finer  thow,  though  I 
will  not  go  the  length  of  one  of  the  ttewarda  with  retpeot  to 
their  private  exccllenee,  their  domeatie  qualitiet,  and  their 
talentt  (Isnghter) ;  bat  I  admhed  them  txoeanveiy.  The  only 
thing  that  gave  me  aome  degree  of  ditiatitfictiou  waa  that 
then  waa  not  ao  large  a  ahow  of  Aynhira  cattle  aa  I  ahould 
have  wiahed  to  have  aeea  from  my  own  eountry.  What  I  aaw 
wera  good,  but  I  sioesrdy  wish  thst  the  inhabitants  of  my 
country  would  pay  mora  attention  to  your  abowt.  It  gives 
me  greet  pleatura  to  tee  the  progrest  that  the  Royd  Dublin 
Sodety  has  made  during  the  time  I  have  been  away." 

THE    PRIZE    LIST. 

JUDGES. 

SHOaT-HoaNS. — ^Wm.  Sanday,  Holme  Pierra  Point ;  Mark  8« 
Stewart,  Southwiok, Dumfries;  Henry  Croker,  Groom. 

Mixed  Bebbds  and  Fat  Stock.— Samud  Gamett,  Robert 
W.  White,  C.  G.  Grey. 

Shbbp.— Thomaa  Twitdkdl,  Wellington,  near  Bedford;  Cap- 
tain Bdl,  Caleb  Going. 

SwiNi.— Captain  Edwud  Oroker, Captain  Aibuthnot,  Henry 
Thurnall,  Hoytton,  Herta. 

BULLS. 
SHoaT-HoaiTB  eahred  m  1857.— First  priis,  6  sots,  James 
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DonglM.  Athelstaneford ;  iMond  piiie,  ChariM  L.  EllisiNi,  8 
■on. ;  tbiiii  fmh  Biduud  gi»Uierito«»hMgh»  brp  lilf tv 
medal. 

Cilf  ed  in  1866.— Firat  pria^  John  Chriaty,  6  aova. ;  aacond 
priaa,  VUeoaat  Monk,  8  aof a. 

Calfodin  1865.— Viiat  pria^  Iiord  Wbot  4e  M«Ubid^  8 
•oTa. ;  Maond  priae,  Qeoi|a  Roab  2  lora. 

Herifords  calYtd  in  1866.— Hie  priaa  £B,  AUmi  PoUod 
(no  competition). 

Dbyoitb  oalvad  in  188(Ui<lM  piiai^  £8*  to  te  Sad  of 
Cbarlamont  (no  oompatition). 

Ctlfad  in  1855.— Prise  of  £3  to  aame. 

Bb8t  Wist  HiohlimdIhiU,  of  anyagOyLadyPSfotylaiga 
lilrer  madal. 

BsaT  Scotch  Polud  boll,  Lord  1!Ubot  da  Malahidit, 

Best  Atrshirb  ball,  Wm.  Bi^le^  lanre  ailTar  medal 

Bbst  Aldbrnbt  boll,  Heniy  M.  Bartoo,  large  aiher 
medal. 

Best  Kerry  bnll.  Sir  Edward  M'Donnel,  large  aflfer 
medal 

Beat  bull  of  any  breed,  calf  ed  prior  to  1865,  Ambroae  Bole, 
large  ailfer  medal.  Second  beat,  Nathaniel  Barton*  aauJl 
•ilver  medal. 

Beat  of  all  the  priae  bulla,  Jamea  Doof  lai.  the  gold  medal 
Second  best,  John  Chriaty,  large  ailfar  madaL 

COWS  AND  HEIFERS. 

Sbort-hornbd.— Beat  heifer,  calred  in  1857,  ThomuBaO, 
Urge ailfer medal;  aaeond  bait,  Thomaa  Bamaai  amaU  ail?er 
medal 

Beat  hdfier,  ealTad in  1866,  in  eal^  or  Mododng  alife  calf 
within  twelve  montha  anbieqnent  to  the  18th  of  April,  1858, 
Jamea  Dooglaa,  large  ailfar  medal;  aaeond  beii  Jamaa 
Doaglai,  am^  rilfer  medal 

Beat  heifur,  calf  ad  in  1855,  gifinf  milk,  or  in  calf,  John  J. 
Tomer,  large  ailfer  flMdal ;  aaeond  neat,  Wm.  Oven,  email 
ailf  er  medal. 

Beat  cow,  of  any  ace,  in  ealf,  or  hafinghad  a  Ufa  ealf  within 
twelfe  montha  preoa^ng  the  18th  ol  April,  1868,  LadT  Pwot, 
large  ailf  er  medal;  aaeond  beat,  J.  J.  Tnmar,  amaU  aUfar 


HBREVORD.-^Beat  cow,  of  any  age,  in  eaU;  or  hafinff  had  a 
live  calf  within  twelfe  montha  preceding  the  18th  of  April, 
1858,  Allan  PoUok,  large  ailfer  medal 

Devon.— Beat  hailnr,  ealfad  in  1857«Eail  of  Chadamont, 
laifa  ailfer  medal 

Beat  heifer,  ealfad  in  1866,  in  ealf  or  podoemg  a  Ufa  ealf 
within  twelfe  montha  inbaeqnent  to  the  14th  of  April,  1868, 
Charlea  Toole,  large  ailfer  medal 

Beat  heifer,  ealfad  in  1866,  gifing  ariUt*  or  in  cal4  Borl  of 
Obarlemoat,  large  ailfer  medal 

Beat  cow,  of  any  age,  in  ealf,  or  hafing  had  » life  calf  within 
twelfe  montha  preo^Ung  the  18th  of  April,  1858,  Earl  of 
Cbarlemont,  large  liW er  medal. 

Webt  Highlan D.^Beat  cow,  of  amy  aga^  in  calf,  or  haf- 
ing had  a  life  calf  within  twelve  montha  piaeading  the  18th  of 
April  1858,  C.L.  BUiwB,  large  aUfer  medal. 

Scotch  Polled.— Beat  heilfir,  caWed  in  1867>  Lord  Tal- 
bot de  Malahide,  large  ailfer  medal. 

Beet  heifer,  calf  ed  in  1855,  gifing  milk,  or  in  calt  Lord 
Talbot  de  Malahide,  large  ailfer  medal. 

Best  eow,  of  any  age,  in  ealf,  or  having  had  a  Kfe  ealf  within 
twelve  montha  piace&ig  the  18th  of  A^  1858,  Laid  Tilhat 
da  Malahide,  litfge  ailfer  ptdfil 

Atrbhirb.— Beat  heifer,  calved  in  1867,  WiOiaai  Boyle, 
large  silver  medal 

Best  oow,  of  any  ace,  in  calf  or  having  had  a  Uvo  ealf  witUn 
twelve  montha  preeadinf  the  18th  of  April  1818,  Wm.  Boyl^ 
large  silver  medal. 

Aldbenby.— Beat  heillif,  ealvad  in  1867,  Jas.  B.  Kennedy, 
large  silver  medal. 

Best  heifer,  ealved  in  1866,  giviaf  aiOk  or  in  eaU;  JaaMa  B. 
Kennedy,  large  aUver  medal 

Beat  cow,  of  any  age,  in  eal^or  havhif  had  a  live  calf  within 
twelfe  months  preeedtng  the  18th  of  April,  1858,  OoIomI 
Hill  large  silfer  medal 

Kerry.— Beat  heifer,  ealfod  in  1857,  Sir  B.  M'Danal, 
larffe  silver  medal 

Best  heifer,  calved  in  1866,  gMag  Biilkor  in  calf,  Hon.  B. 
Q.  Talbot,  large  sihar  medal. 

Best  cow,  of  any  age,  in  calf,  or  having  ha  I  a  live  ealf  within  I 


.  thB  11th  Of  AprQ,  lii^  m  S* 
M*Dobm).  large  lilvar  BMdal 
Best  of  tU  the  priae  breeding  haifera,  gifinf  BaUk  or  fai  «lf. 


Jamea  Douglas,  the  gold  medal. 
Beat  of  aU  the  priae 


priae  rnUah  aov^,  Uif  Pigal,  tha  geld 

Beat  thiee  nulch  oowa,  in  calf,  or  hafing  had  fivo  esba 
within  twelfn  montha  pieoeding  the  ISth  of  Aprfl*  1888,  end 
&o»a  Ait  tho  property  of  oihibitor,  J.  J.  Tmmm,  the  gsU 

The  Iritk  Famif'$  GoMHte  Plata^  vahia  £155  laiasi 
Douglas,  Athalataneford,  Drew,  N3.,  for  hia  ahart-homod  heiftr 
Yenna  de  Medida. 

FAT  OXEN. 

SBOitTHOR]iBD.«-08eat  fat  ox.  cahfod  prior  to  18(1,  Na- 
thaniel Barton,  large  silrer  medal. 

Hbrbvord.— Best  fat  ox,  oalfod  prior  to  1888,  Babsrt 
Smith,  Iwgi  ailfar  madal 

Dbtov.— Boat  U  09,  oalfod  pawr  to  1865,  Sad  of  ah»- 
non. 

Any  othbr  BRBED.^Baat  fat  ox,  calfod  in  1858^  Lsri 
da  Fi^na^  large  ailfer  medal 

Wb8t  Hiohlan d.— Beat  fet  ox,  calfod  prior  to  18SS, 
Dafid  Rogeraon,  large  ailfer  medal 

Kbrrt.— Tbr  the  beat  pair  of  fet  oxeo,  of  nay  bread,  thsl 
hafe  been  fairiy  and  bona  fide  worked  aa  pioogh  boHooka  npts 
May,  1887,  Bad  of  Shannon,  large  ailfer  i     ' 

Beat  of  an  the  piiao  oxen.  Barl  of  r 


FAT  COWS  OF  ANT  AOE. 
For  the  beat  Shortbomod,  Nathaniel  BartiMi,  laife  aim 


For  the  beat  Devon,  Bail  of   Chailoaaon^  largo 
madal 
Fte  the  heat  Weat  Highland,  John 


For  the  beat  Kerry,  Jamea  L.  Napier,  larfo  aflvcr  i 

For  the  beat  of  all  the  priae  fet  oowa,  Nathaniel  Barta, 

honorary  oertiBeata. 

FAT  HEIFBR8. 
For  the  beat  fet  heifer  of  any  breed,  Na( 

aUforBMdal;  ferthoaaoand  heal,  P. J." 


SHEEP. 

Lbicbbterb.  «- For  the  beat  one-ahcar    ibb^    G«ai|e 
Thnnder,  three  aoferoigna. 

For  the  best  two-shear  ram,  aame,  three  wtmnigBM, 

For  the  best  three  hogget  rama,  nofor  djpplad,  Oo8i|s 
Thnnder,  two  aovaaeigna. 

For  the  beat  tfo  ewea,  iriththairlamhayo«ned  in  ISSS^ar 
in  lamb,  lifingatone  Tbompaon,  two  aofereigns. 

For  the  beat  fife  ewe  hoggeta,  nafor  dipped,  WHfioB  Oww, 
two  aofcretgns. 

LoMG-wooLLBO,  Bot  qnali8ed  to 
For  the  best  oneahaar  nun,  Thoama  Baala 
aofarcigBa. 

For  the  best  ram  of  any  other  ago,  Edmnnd  Bnck,  Ikse 
aofereigna. 

For  the  beat  three  hoggot  came. 
Brown,  two  aofCMigna. 

For  the  beat  fifo  awa  hoggtti^  natfer  rHfpad, 
tbuk,  two  aoferoigna. 

SHORT-wooLLEDd— For  tho  hoat  ono-abev  ram,  CAsria 
W.  Hamilton,  two  aof ereigna. 

For  the  beat  ram  of  any  other  ago.  Hob.  L.  H. 
man,  two  aoforaigna. 

Far  the  heat  throe  hoggat  nuaa, 
BrooghtOB,  twoioforeigBa. 

For  the  best  fife  ewes,  with  their  lamba  yoanad  in  1B88,  a 
in  lamb,  Charlea  Wm.  Hamilton,  two  sofireigns. 

For  the  beat  fife  ewe  hoggeta,  nofer  clipped,  ffharlBo  Wa. 
Hamilton,  two  aoferoigna. 

Chbyiotb.— For  the  beat  oao^ahoar  raai.  Lord  C^arsaai 
two  aofereigns. 

For  the  best  two-ihaar  nm,  Marquia  Cony^jbaaB,  toe 


For  the  beat  cam,  of  any  other  age^  Lord 


For  tho  beat  throe  hoggat  rama,  i 
moot,  two  aofereigns. 
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Tor  the  iMbMftavet,vitii  their  bmbiyttMd  ia  1888,  or 
ia  Umb,  Marqnu  CoayogliaiB,  tvo  lof ereig m. 

For  th«  btft  fiv«  eve  boisett,  nem  clipped,  HUrtnil 
Ck>ByDgbtm,  tvo  lOfereii^iu. 

Fat  Wkddbbs.— Foir  the  beet  pea  of  $re  long-voUed  t$t 
▼edden,  not  exeeedinf  two  •bear,  fke  Edwird  M'Pooiie], 
Itttfe  nlfer  medtl. 

For  the  btit  pen  of  fire  ebort-weol  fht  veddm,  net  eseeed* 
iBg  two  iheei^  P.  BreughtoQ,  Urge  lUf er  model. 

For  the  beet  pen  of  Are  diefiot  tU  woddon^  Lord  Clm- 
mont.  Urge  silrex  loede), 

8WJNK 

Ck>i.ouRBD  Bebbdb.— For  the  beet  boei^  six  noatb^,  aad 
not  exeeediog  twelf  e  moatbi  old,  Wm.  Joyce,  3  tOTi. ;  for  the 
lecond  beet,  Thoe.  Rutherford,  2  eon. ;  for  the  third  beet, 
Lord  CharkmoDt,  the  honortry  certificate. 

For  the  beet  boer,  eioeeliiiff  twelf e  tad  aol  eioeediag 
twca^-fear  noathe  eld,  B.  W.  AmkinMa,  6  eare. 

For  the  beH  boar,  eieeedteg  tveaty-leaf  nontha  eld, 
Arthur  D.  Chaig^eau,  5  fori,;  for  the  Mcoad  \h»U  Robert 
ColUiu,  M.D.,  8  eof  t. 

For  the  bett  breeding  sow  in-plg,  or  having  had  a  litter 
within  tli  months.  Captain  F.  Adejr,  8  eon, ;  for  the  eeeoad 
best,  M^sr  H.  M'Olintoek,  2  sots.]  tot  (he  third  best,  Oapel 
F.  Adey,  the  henoraiy  eertifieate. 

For  the  beat  thiae  breeding  piga  of  th«  aaiae  litter,  nadet 
ten  months,  A.  D.  Chaigoeau,  8  sots.j  for  the  second  bett, 
Joseph  Radcliffr,  L.L.D.,  2  sots.  ;  for  the  third  best,  C,  P. 
liMHe,  M.P.,  the  honorary  certificate. 

For  the  best  litter  of  pins,  net  eieeediag  five  meathe  old, 
•eeompapied  by  the  saw,  Bobift  Oalliaa,  MJ),,  8  sofa.;  for 
the  second  best,  J,  C.  Metge,  2  sofs. 

Whits  BaaaDs.— For  the  beat  boar,  six  months  tad  oot 
exceeding  twelre  months  old.  Lord  Lnrgan,  8  sots,  ;  Ibr  the 
second  best,  Charles  L.  Ellison,  2  sovs. ;  fbr  the  third  bes^ 
Hans  U.  Woods,  the  honorsry  certificate. 

For  the  best  boar,  exceeding  twelve  monthe,  nd  not  exeeed^ 
iag  tweaty*feaf  montha  old,  John  Q.  Fevt,  8  iOTS.|  lor  the 


seeend  best,  Wm.  Boyle.  8  sots.;  for  the  third  best,  George 
Hsngles,  the  honorary  aertifieate. 

Fet  the  beit  bear,  exeeedinf  twea^foqr  moatha  old,  JiOrd 
Lorgaa,  6  ipra. :  for  the  eacood  beat,  Wm.  Boyle,  8  sots. 

For  the  best  breeding  sow,  in-pig,  or  baring  a  litter  within 
six  months,  J.  L.  W.  Naper,  8  sots.  ;  for  the  eeeond  best, 
Wm.  Boyle,  2  sots.;  for  the  third  best,  Bobeii  W.  White, 
the  henoniy  certifleata. 

fat  the  heat  three  bfeedinc  pigi  af  the  sana  litter,  onder 
tea  moaths  old,  Charlea  L.  EUiaimt  8  sots.  ;  for  the  second 
best,  Jamea  L.  W.  Naper,  2  aoTs.;  for  the  third  U$t,  Lord 
Lnrgan,  the  honorary  certificate. 

HIOHLT  COmCENDEX). 

Bplui.— J.  Kichardaon,  W.  Coppiager,  Lord  Loigaa  (2) 
W.  B*  C.  Boberts,  J.  Bareiofk,  Mqor  H.  8.  H^CUntodr. 

Cowi  AND  HaiFBBfl.  -^  Lord  Lorgaa,  J.  Bareroft*  B. 
Cfmpion,  Thomas  Barber,  J.  J.  Turner,  Geoige  Roe,  Lord 
Talbot  de  Malahide,  W.  Boyle,  3ir  E.  M'Bonnel*  B.  O. 
Campion. 

Fat  Stook.— EsrlofBhaanoq,  DaTid  Rogeraen,  Captain 
M'Cttnteek  Bnnbury,  M.P.,  Sir  Robert  Fhnl,  Bart.,  B.  8. 
fetheratonehaugh. 

8RBap.^William  Owea,  Geoiga  Thnndar, 

BwiifB,*Haaa  H,Woodat 

COiafEBTDED. 

Bulls.— Lard  Dnffsria  and  daadebove,  Riahard  Ohaloner, 
TbomapBaiaee,  John  Christy,  Thomaa  Barber,  Hon.  Xbomas 
Piieton. 

Cows  AND  HaivBBS.— Lord  Clannft,  Thomaa  Barnes, 
Yiaeount  Monl^  Bicbard  Welsted. 

Fat  Stock.— Nathuid  Barton,  B*  8.  Fetherstoahaugb, 
Allan  PoUok,  Earl  of  Clonm^. 

BHvap.  —  C.  P.  Lealie,  M.P.,  William  Own.  John  La 
Ton^e,  Ambrose  Bote,  Richard  Byme^  Gnstarns  W.  Lambert, 
John  W.  Brown,  lieutenant  Ookmol  Tottenham,  Marquis 
Conyngham,  Lord  Clermont,  F.  J.  Kearney. 


SPARE     THE    LITTLE    BIRDS. 


The  augmented  depredation  of  insects  to  which 
the  fanners  crops  are  subjected,  amounting  to 
an  annual  loss  in  value  of  millions  sterling,  and 
to  the  extent  of  nearly  one-fourth  in  produce, 
renders  the  studj"  of  entomolo^  almost  a  ne- 
cessity: for,  if  without  check  this  evil  continues 
to  increase,  the  day  may  come  sooner  than  many 

I  will  believe,  when  the  important  agricultural 
products  will  be  so  diminished  from  this  cause 

,  alone,  as  to  produce  great  dearth  and  suffering,  and 
when  many  of  the  best  and  most  valuable  fruits  will 

I  be  a  rarity,  if  their  production  is  not  rendered  im- 
possible. Note,  in  verification,  all  the  varieties  of 
the  plum,  gage,  nectarine,  and  cherry  fruit,  which, 

,  from  the  ravages  of  the  different  genera  of  curculio, 
or  the  weevil,  are  now  rare,  and  wldom  come  to  per- 

I  fection;  and  even  one  spedes  of  this  destructive 
insect  has  lately  deposited  its  eggs  in  the  apple,  and 

I  even  in  the  peach.  If  this  is  to  continue  without 
effort  at  prevention  or  remedy,  how  soon  may  it  be 

'        hopeless  to  look  for,  or  even  expect  agam  to  see,  as 

,  in  the  days  of  old,  the  various  fruit-trees  brealdng 
down  from  the  burden  of  their  golden  and  luscious 

i        fruit! 

The  evil  is  not  done  bvthe  perfect  insect — ^many 

*       insects  never  feed  after  their  metamorphosis — but  by 

,  the  boring  and  deposition  of  the  egg,  which  soon 
hatches,  and  we  have  a  worm,  or  the  larva,  ravenous 


in  its  appetite,  and  destiuctive  to  anything  it  comes 
in  contact  with.  The  larva,  or  worm,  does  all  the 
mischief  by  feeding  on  the  fhiit,  thus  destroying  its 
organization ;  after  which,  of  course,  it  soon  drops 
to  the  ground,  into  which  the  grub  or  worm  goes, 
and  there  hibernates  until  the  ensuing  ^ear,  when  it 
revivifies,  and  comes  forth  the  perfect  insect  at  pre- 
cisely the  right  time  and  season  "  to  walk  in  the 
footsteps  of  its  predecessors,"  and  cause  a  greatly 
increased  injury  to  whatever  it  deposites  its  eggs  in 
and  its  larvae  feed  on.  The  utility  of  entomological 
study  and  examination  ynH  be  of  paramount  impor- 
tance; for,  doubtless,  a  careful  inquiry  into  the 
habits,  peculiarities,  and  destructiveness,  of  the 
various  insects  that .  are  injurious  to  the  crop,  must 
lead,  in  manv  instances,  to  the  discovery  of  an 
antidote  for  their  ravages,  or  remedy  for  the  injury 
they  inflict. 

There  is  evidently  a  great  increase  of  insects 
injurious  to  agricultural  production.  What  is  the 
cause  of  thisP  The  reason  is  the  greater  average 
mildness  of  winters,  and  the  great  destruction  uf 
small  birds,  snakes,  toad  frogs,  water  frogs,  terra- 
pins, and  ants,  which  feed  on  insects.  When  the 
winter  is  very  severe,  the  eold  destroys  myriads  in 
their  hibernating  state  of  inaction,  or  temporary 
death.  Again,  it  destroys  the  eggt>  by  bursting 
them,  and  thus  making  them  unprodmotive.    The 
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acute  obaerver,  by  the  aid  of  a  inioro800]>e  of  only 
ordinary  power,  can,  after  any  hard  winter,  see 
quantities  of  the  eggs  (generally  adherent  to  small 
twigs)  of  the  butterfly,  ruptured  and  unprolific, 
from  their  generating  power  being  destroyed  by 
excessive  cold. 

But  man  has  a  greater  friend  than  even  these 
useful  animals.  Inlets  feed  oh  each  other;  for  some 
are  predatory,  and  live  on  others,  which  are  their 
natural  food.  Otherwise  if  this  were  not  so,  every 
vegetable  growth  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  from 
the  multitude  of  insects,  would  have  louff  since  been 
destroyed,  and  all  animated  beings  must  have  ceased 
to  live.  If  any  doubt  this,  look  at  the  many  varieties 
of  the  spider;  see  the  regularity,  mathematical  pre- 
cision, and  beaut;^  of  its  web,  woven  with  such  art 
to  entrap  its  destined  food.  Aji^ain  the  mud-dabbler, 
a  species  of  wasp;  preys  on  the  spider  itself, 
by  storinfg^  them  away  in  maffasines  of  clav  or  mud, 
formed  with  considerable  arcnitectural  skill,  as  food 
for  their  larvae  to  feed  on.  Thus  has  infinite  Pro- 
vidence in  mercy  and  goodness  pkced  checks  which, 
apparently  inoperative,  inefficient,  and  im])erceptible, 
still  with  unerring  certainty  retain  within  ordinary 
bounds  the  unlimited  increase  of  any  one  species 
that,  from  their  multitude,  miffht  become  detnmen- 
tal  or  destructive  to  all  created  beings. 

The  most  important  and  useful  among  birds  is  the 
innocent  little  wren,  intended  by  nature,  from  the 
number  of  its  young,  often  twenty  or  twenty-five  in 
number,  its  unceasing  industry  and  perseverance,  to 
be  the  general  scavenger  of  the  larva  of  the  butter- 
fly, on  which  they  and  their  young  feed.  Their 
interminable  industry,  activity,  and  the  multitude  of 
the  larva  they  destroy,  are  exemplified  in  the  follow- 
ing experiment:  I  have  attached  to  my  country 
home  a  nest  of  these  little  birds,  near  to  whion 
stands  a  paper  mulberry  tree,  from  which,  with  watch 
in  hand,  I  counted,  in  twenty-four  minutes,  forty- 
two  of  the  larvn  of  the  butterfly  conveyed  to  the 
nest  by  this  pair  of  wrens.  What,  then,  must  be 
the  amount  destroyed  in  five  weeks — ^the  time  it  re- 
quires to  rear  their  young  brood — allowing  twelve 
working  hours  to  the  day  P  It  is  immense,  almost 
beyond  calculation  in  its  consequences.  Supposing 
only  one  grub  in  a  minute,it  will  make  the  destruction 
of  the  larvse  by  this  single  pair  amount  in  ^^t  weeks 
to  21,600.  What,  then,  must  be  the  number  eaten 
by  a  few  pairs  of  this  truly  useful  and  melodious 
little  bird,  which  always  seeks  refuge  near  the  habit- 
ation of  man?  How  worse  than  cruel,  then,  their 
destruction  by  mischieveous  boys  or  sportsmen,  who, 
for  lack  of  legitimate  game,  often  wantonly  destroy 
numbers  of  this  and  other  species  of  little  birdb 
equally  useful. 

Unless  coercive  means  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  such  animals  as  feed  on  insects,  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  failure  of  the  most  im- 

Sortant  agricultural  products  will  arise  from  the 
epredations  of  insects;  indeed  many  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  now  becoming  scarce  from  this  cause 
alone;  witness  the  potato  and  pumpkin,  not  ex- 
ceeded by  the  sweet  potato  in  flavour  and  nutriment, 
and  many  other  valuable  vegetables  unnecessary 
now  to  be  mentioned. 

The  next  most  useful  bird,  from  its  ^preat  destruc- 
tion of  insects,  is  the  bnll-ba^  or,  as  it  is  erroneously 


called,  the  wbippor-will.  Their  nutriment  is  gnats 
of  various  specits,  some  predatory  and  others  in- 
jurious to  vegetation ;  indeed  all  in  the  gnat  form  is 
grist  that  comes  to  their  mill,  even  the  tormenting 
and  much  dreaded  mosauito.  Prom  the  stomach  of 
one  of  these  birds  I  took  and  counted  four  thousand 
sev^  hundred  and  two  gnats,  consisting  of  nine 
different  species— all  the  varieties  I  have  noted. 
Besides,  I  am  certain  the  stomach  contained,  partij 
digested,  as  many  more,  which  from  their  P^^^^ 
di^lution,  it  was  impossible  to  enumerate.  Taking 
in  view  the  rapidity  of  digestion  in  birds,  what 
myriads  must  a  few  of  this  species  destroy  in  the 
course  of  the  summer ! 

The  swallow  comes  next  in  the  category.  Ob- 
serve its  complete  mechanical  adaptation  for  swift 
motion.  Has  the  vaunted  power  of  man  ever  inven- 
ted a  projectile  more  perfect  in  shape  to  surmount 
the  resistance  given  by  the  air  to  all  bodies  rapiifiy 
moving  through  it  ?  Observe  how  this  perfect  aaa 
beautiful  little  animal  skims  over  river,  lake,  or  plaiii, 
apparently  in  sport,  but  actnaUy  destroying  multi- 
tudes of  insects  for  food,  among  others  the  faUed 
gallinipper  and  well  Imown  mosauito. 

The  water-martin  is  useful  oy  destroying  mapy 
species  of  a  larger  size  than  the  preceding.  Agun, 
there  are  the  tom-tit  and  sap-sncxer,  heretofore  coa- 
sidered  to  be  injurious  by  the  holes  they  make  in 
the  i^ple-tree :  irom  the  erroneous  supposition  of 
injury  to  the  tree  by  making  these  incisions,  num- 
bers have  been  slaughtered.  How  fatal  a  mistake! 
Notice  when  the  tree  is  completely  bored  all  over 
the  body,  and  some  of  the  chief  limbec  how  thrifty  it 
looks ;  how  large  and  sound  the  apple ;  and  hxm 
luscious  the  flavour  of  the  fruit.  Observe  the  trees 
which  have  not  been  visited  by  these  birds — ^miny 
look  skin-bound,  fruit  small  and  knotty,  taste  flat 
and  watery. 

What  b  the  rationale  of  this  ?  Simply  that  each 
perforation  is  made  for  the  extraction  of  the  lacrs 
of  an  insect,  whidi,  if  not  removed,  would  spoil  the 
size  aud  flavour  of  the  fruit,  and  eventually  destroy 
the  tree.  What  a  pity,  then,  to  exterminate  so  use- 
ful an  animal !  Man  often  from  impulse,  without 
proper  consideration,  immolates  his  best  friead. 
C!ontrary  to  common  belief,  I  consider  the  famed 
locust  beneficial  to  fruit  trees,  notwithstanding  the 
g^reat  outcry  about  their  destructiveness — a  hA 
very  easily  substantiated  if  germane  to  the  present 
matter. 

So  the  more  we  learn  of  the  intricate  minntise  of 
creation,  the  ereater  our  surprise  and  admiration  of 
the  wonderfuUy  wise  system  of  check  and  counter- 
check established,  where  we  see  animals  almost  im- 
perceptible, and  apparently  the  most  useless  ani 
contemptible,  performing  functions  whicdi,  to  the 
superficial,  would  seem  incidental  and  ohjectkss; 
but  the  deep  observer  of  nature,  scanning  eTety- 
thing  with  a  philosophic  ejre,  sees  and  recognises  la 


the  action  of  the  most  insignificant  a  necesmnt 
Unk  of  the  chain,  without  wMch  the  beauty  and 
^:randeur  of  the  whole  would  be  marred;  renacctag 
it  a  doubtful  problem  if  creation  itself  could  exist 
without  theur  agency. — Diary  of  a  CouMtry  Doctor. 
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la  the  number  of  this  magaziiM  for  October,  1856, 
and  in  following  numbers,  we  presented  a  hw  remarks 
on  the  important  subject  of  drying  of  grain'in  the  bulk. 
We  now  propose  to  glance  at  those  projects  which  have 
for  their  aim  the  presenration  of  the  grain  after  separa- 
tion from  the  straw.  Our  remarks  in  connection  with 
this  subject  will  be  confined  chiefly  to  wheat,  that  being 
the  most  important  of  the  cereals  with  relation  to  the 
food  of  man,  as  yielding  the  largest  per*centsge  of  flour 
in  grioding,  the  loss  being  only  one-fourteenth,  while 
that  of  oats  approaches  nearly  to  one-half,  barley  coming 
closer  to  the  standard  of  wheat,  gifiog  nearly  six'serenths 
of  its  weight  in  floor. 

That  which  chiefly  influences  the  presenratife  power 
of  wheat  is  ihe  amount  of  water  or  moisture  it  contains. 
Containing  from  12,  14, 16,  and  in  some  cases  20  per 
cent,  of  moicture,  it  is  in  this  condition  liable  to  decom- 
position ;  and  it  is  only  when  the  per-centage  of  moisture 
is  1  educed  to  8  and  10  per  cent,  that  its  keeping  in  good 
condition  can  be  secured.  In  certain  parts  of  the  conti- 
Dent»  where  this  moisture  is  greatly  reduced  in  wheat  by 
careful  ventilation  and  drying,  it  can  be  kept  without 
injury  for  lengthened  periods,  Taryhig  from  seren  to  fifty 
years.  But  not  only  is  the  preserrstife  power  of  wheat 
increased  by  careful  drying  :  it  greatly  augments  the 
Talue  of  the  floor  obtained  from  it  for  bread  -making  pur- 
poses. "  It  will  yield,''  says  a  practical  miller,  "  much 
more  flour  per  bushel,  and  require  about  half  the  machi- 
nery to  manufacture  it,  than  it  otherwise  does  if  not 
dried.  The  quality  of  the  flour  is  improred  at  IcMt 
10  per  cent,  as  by  drying  the  wheat  all  impurities  of  a 
vegetable  nature  are  entirely  removed ;  and  by  extract- 
ing its  natural  moisture,  the  flour  will  consume,  when 
baked,  more  water  than  it  would  before  the  grain  was 
dried,  which  makes  the  bread  much  more  palatable,  it 
being  more  spongy."  The  higher,  then,  the  per-centage 
of  moisture  in  grain,  the  more  difficult  is  it  to  keep,  and 
the  less  valuable  is  the  flour  obtained  from  it.  In  a  warm 
climate — ^as  that  of  the  United  States— in  summer,  the 
addition  of  moisture  to  grain  or  flour  has  a  tendency  to 
diminish  the  quantity  of  gluten,  and  to  promote  such  a 
change  in  the  constitution  of  its  parts  as  to  prevent  good 
baking,  or  "  paonification,"  as  it  is  termed.  An  excess 
of  moisture  also  favours  the  production  of  spomlet  of 
different  kinds  of  mushrooms,  these  being  developed  in 
the  bread  which  u  made  from  the  flour  so  deteriorated. 
Professor  Dumu  sUtes  that  the  wheat  of  the  year  1841, 
remarkable  for  its  warm  summer,  exhibited  in  a  high 
degree  this  defect.  The  bread  in  which  these  mushrooms 
were  developed  wu  rsised  in  temperature,  and  soon  pre- 
sented a  mass  of  reddish  and  disgusting  matter.  By 
thoroughly  washing  the  infected  grain,  and  following  it 
promptly  by  a  desiccation  or  drjing,  the  number  of  spo- 
rules  was  much  dimini&hed.  The  development  of  the 
mushrooms  in  the  bread  was,  in  some  measure,  pre- 
vented by  redncmg  the  proportion  of  water,  increasing 


the  quantity  of  salt,  and  by  increasing  the  temperature 
of  the  oven  in  which  the  bread  was  baked.  Seeing,  then, 
the  chances  of  loss  and  deterioration  of  value  which  sur- 
round the  farmer  in  the  storing  of  his  grain,  it  is  ob- 
viously a  matter  of  no  mean  importance  to  investigate 
those  plsns  which  have  been  proposed  to  preserve  it  in 
a  condition  fitted  to  produce  tiie  largest  amount  of  good 
bread -producing  flour. 

The  preservation  of  grain  for  food^purposes  obviously 
resolves  itself  into  two  processes:  first,  that  which 
gives  the  grain  those  qualities  which  retard  or  prevent 
decay ;  and  second,  that  which  tends  to  preserve  or 
maintain  those  qualities.  The  two  processes  we  there- 
fore call  the  "  preparative"  and  the  "  preservative," 

The  main  feature  of  the  *'  preparative"  process  is  the 
getting  rid  of  the  excess  of  moisture*  This  drying,  or 
desiccation,  as  it  is  termed,  may  be  efl'eoted  in  a  vast 
variety  of  ways.  Ptohaps  the  oldest  of  all  the  plans 
requiring  special  arrangements— other  than  those  in- 
volved in  the  most  andent  of  all  modes,  spreading  the 
grain  in  the  sun-beat-^s  that  introduced  by  Dr.  Ste- 
phen Hales  in  1743,  and  held  in  high  repute,  according 
to  ootemporary  evidence,  by  tbe  farmers  of  the  time — a 
curious  instance,  by  the  way,  of  the  odd  fate  which  meets 
many  inventions  and  processes,  used  to-day  and  obsolete 
to-morrow ;  and  that  not  from  better  being  introduced 
to  supersede  them,  but  from  the  process  which  they  are 
designed  to  aid  being  quite  ignored  in  succeeding  prac- 
tice. Tbe  method  adopted  by  Dr.  Stephen  Hales  was 
blowing  or  forcing  currents  of  air  through  the  mass  of 
grain  exposed  to  its  influence.  A  tube  perforated  with 
holes  was  inserted  in  the  centre  of  the  mass,  into  which 
the  air  was  blown,  pouring  through  the  spertures  and 
permeating  the  material.  The  farmen  of  the  day  used  a 
modification  of  this  plan  by  taking  a  reed  or  cane  perfo- 
rated with  numerous  holes  throughout  its  length,  placing 
it  in  the  centre  of  the  grain  retained  in  a  sack,  and 
blowing,  by  means  of  a  common  bellows,  quantities  of 
atmospheric  air  through  it.  In  the  "  Gentleman's  Ma- 
gazine," a  statement  is  given  which  shows  that 
the  plan  was  in  use  in  France.  A  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  M.  Hamd  de  Monceau,  having 
preserved  a  large  heap  of  com  free  from  weevils  for  two 
yean  without  turning,  by  merely  blowing  air  through  it. 
If  we  preserve  the  blowing  feature,  and  substitute  hot 
air  for  that  having  the  ordinary  atmospheric  temperature, 
we  increase  the  desiccating  or  drying  properties,  and 
arrive  at  a  process  of  recent  invention,  which  assuredly 
takes  its  place  as  one  of  the  most  efficient,  if  not  the 
mcst  efficient,  of  all  plans  for  preserving  vegetable  sub- 
stances. We  allude  to  the  desiccating  proceM  patented 
by  Messrs.  Robert  Davison  and  William  Symington,  of 
London.  This  plan  may  be  briefly  described.  A  series 
of  cast-iron  pipes  are  arched  over  a  furnace,  through 
which,  by  a  powerful  fan,  a  current  of  ahr  is  forced.  The 
high  temperature  of  the  pipes  heats  the  air.    The  m&tc- 
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rial  to  be  dried  ii  placed  ia  a  chamber,  into  which  the 
heated  air  is  forced,  paaiiog  off,  after  permeating  through 
the  man,  by  a  rentilation  at  the  top  of  the  chamber. 
By  simple  means,  the  temperature  of  the  air  issiing  from 
the  pipes  over  the  famace  can  be  regnlated  to  a 
great  i^eoty,  from  a  heat  eapable  ef  meMng  lead, 
to  that  of  the  iommer^  seltest  gale.  The  drying 
power  of  the  apparatus  will  be  best  proted  by  tiM  state- 
ment of  a  feet  or  two  gathered  firon  the  ezperieaee  of 
tiioae  who  have  need  it  for  wood-drying  pvpeees.  *'  A 
saw-maker,  of  weU-koown  repntatioii  in  Londoa,  sentt 
to  be  seaseoed  a  pieee  of  HA  beeefa,  of  whidi  saw- 
handles  are  made,  and  which  he  woold  Tonoh  for  having 
been  in  bis  possession  for  twelfe  years,  and  during  four 
years  of  the  twelve,  it  had  been  lying  cm  die  tie*beane 
of  a  roof  immediately  OTer  a  smith's  forge.  From  its 
appearance  and  sowid,  this  wood  would  have  been  pco* 
Boonoed  thorooghly  dry ;  yet,  after  being  eipoeed  to  a 
current  of  heated  air  at  a  temperature  of  240  degrees, 
for  aboot  two  days,  it  loet  11  per  cent,  of  ite  weight" 
A  violin,  whieh  had  been  in  the  peissesioa  of  a  party 
for  siiteen  years,  its  age  preTiwse  to  its  coming  into  Ids 
possession  not  being  known,  lost  on  being  subjected  to 
Ihe  process,  in  the  eonne  of  eight  howrs,  as  modi  as 
5)  per  cent,  nearly  of  its  weight  Tkeee  frets  we  giro 
as  illostFatife  of  the  drybg  powers  of  enrrents  of  heated 
air. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  great  benefits  would  arise 
from  some  simple  apparatus  by  which  currents  of 
heated  air  could  be  quickly  and  economically  obtained, 
to  be  applied  to  the  drying  of  grain,  either  while  in  con- 
junction with  the  straw,  or  after  being  separated  from  it. 
The  ehamber  for  heating  the  air  would  be  a  matter  of 
easy  attainment.  In  nearly  all  improved  farm-build- 
ings, a  steam-boiler  or  steaming  apparatus  Is  met  with  ; 
this  will  provide  the  heating-medium.  A  chamber  or 
steam. chest  should  then  be  provided,  in  which  and 
through  which  externally,  from  end  to  end,  or  side  to 
side,  a  series  of  pipes  should  be  inserted.  The  steam, 
being  admitted  to  this  chamber,  envelopes  the  peripheries 
of  these  pipes,  raising  their  temperature,  and  that  of 
any  air  which  may  be  contained  in  or  passed  through 
their  interior.  Let  the  openings  of  all  the  pipes  on  one 
side  of  the  chamber  be  covered  with  a  hood  or  external 
casing,  which  hood  should  converge  to  a  single  pipe  of 
area  nearly  equal  to  the  combined  area  of  apertures  of 
pipes  passing  through  the  chamber.  The  same  should 
be  done  at  the  other  side  of  the  chamber.  One  of  the 
hood  pipes  will  be  that  through  which  the  fanners  pro- 
ject the  air  to  pass  through  the  pipes  ;  the  other  will  be 
that  which  will  lead  the  heated  air  as  it  passes  fh>m  the 
jiipes  to  the  chamber  or  receptacle  in  which  the  grain 
is  placed  which  is  to  be  subjected  to  the  dryfaig  process. 
In  place  of  steam,  air  heated  in  a  furnace  or  by  contact 
with  hot  surfaces  may  be  used  as  the  drying  medium. 
And  instead  of  pipes,  a  series  of  flat  chambers  placed  in 
7.ig.zag  fashion  may  be  constructed  above  a  furnace  or 
n'ongside  of  the  steam-engine  boiler  furnace,  and 
through  which  air  may  be  blown  by  a  fan,  and  passed 
nt  once  into  the  drying  chamber.  Further,  in  addition 
to  the  drying  of  grain  detached  fh>m  the  straw  by  the 


method  here  detailed,  it  is  obvbus  that  the  plan  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  drying  or  keeping  dry  of  the  gr^n  in  the 
sheaf  as  stored  up  in  the  ordinary  stacks  ;  for  it  ia  only 
the  addition  of  a  tube  weU  perforated  vrith  holes  running 
up  the  centre  of  the  stack,  and  through  whidi  the 
heated  air  «n  be  feroed,tlMt  iareqrirad  t»  oadka  the 
plan  available. 

But  to  return  to  Ihe  drying  of  gradu  as  detuned  from 
the  straw :  it  is  clear  that  the  method  deMribed,  el 
forebg  currents  of  heated  air  through  iyin^  w^eees  of 
grafai,  wiU  be  most  quiokly  carried  out  where  the  brik 
of  the  flsass  is  redn<^  (o  a  mfadmum.  The  uoaswy 
of  the  process  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  wMi 
which  all  parts  of  the  mass,  and  all  parts  of  the  Individud 
grains  constituting  the  mass,  ean  be  subjeetcd  to  the 
action  of  the  eurrenta  of  heated  air.  This  leads  ua  to 
the  pldlotophy  of  the  process  of  drying    grain   in 


If  we  dh«ct  our  attention  to  the  simplest  of  practised 
methods  for  drying  grain  by  artificial  heat,  namely,  the 
kOn,  we  find  that  the  gndn  placed  en  masse  on  the  per- 
forated tiles,  which  form  the  floor  of  the  chamber,  ia  under 
cfrcumstances  most  disadvantageous  to  its  rapid  thorough 
and  uniform  drying.  Placed  in  a  thick  layer  oo  the 
tiles,  the  moisture  evolved  from  Ihe  lower  strata  has 
to  ascend  through,  and  pass  in  contact  with  flie 
strata  above;  the  particles  constituting  these  upper 
strata  necessarily  imbibe  the  moisture  thus  coming  hi 
contact  with  them ;  and  this  before  it  can  be  expdkd  has 
to  be  subjected  to  a  temperature  which  may  be  too  Ugh 
for  the  lower  strata  on  whidi  it  rests.  If,  thereAme,  dks 
heat  of  the  kiln  is  regulated  so  as  best  to  dry  the 
stratum  or  strata  immediately  subjected  to  it,  that  h 
which  lie  on  the  perforated  plates,  it  wiH  be  too  low  to 
effect  as  quickly  and  surely  as  desirable  the  upper 
strata  which  are  in  the  receipt  of  the  ascending  moistare 
of  the  lower ;  or  on  the  contrary,  if  the  heat  supplied  is 
of  a  temperature  sufficient  to  dry  the  upper  strata,  it  will 
be  too  high  for  the  lower.  We  may  thus  find  in  prae- 
tice  different  strata  of  grain  under  widely  difiRsrent  dr- 
cnmstances  of  drying,  thus  precluding  all  chanee  cf 
attainment  of  tmi/brm  drying.  True  that  in  practiee 
this  uniformity  is  attempted  to  be  attained  by  repeated 
shovelling  and  turtiing  over  of  the  grain  as  it  lies  on  the 
tiles.  We  say  attempted  to  be  attained ;  for  the  inherect 
clumsiness  of  the  process  precludes  all  posaibiHty  of 
perfect  adjustment  of  the  so-prepared  grain  to 
the  peculiar  temperature  which  secures  the  right  de- 
gree  of  drying.  From  this  slight  investigation  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  kiln-drying  fa  performed,  we 
may  deduce  as  a  rule  or  standard  of  correct  drying  ^ 
following :  "  That  every  individual  grain  shall  have  each 
portion  of  Its  surface  subjected  to  the  drying  influence, 
and  the  process  so  under  control  that  it  can  be  regulated 
to  give  the  merest  shade  of  surfkce  drying,  up  to  and 
through  all  diegradations  of  scorching  andbuming."  This 
standard  or  rule  involves  two  necessities  of  operation: 
first,  that  die  temperature  shall  be  easily  regulated ;  and 
second,  that  means  shall  be  provided,  by  whieh  eadi 
grain  shall  have  Its  due  share  of  the  heating  medium. 
The  reader  anxious  to  have  a  resum^  of  tlie  plans  by  wh  ieh 
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these  bare  been  propoied  to  beittaiaed,  may  eoBtvU  att 
article  eaUtled  "  A  few  Netoe  on  Com  drynig,  end  ita 
Adrtntages  to  the  FnetiailAgtiotkmtkkr  tontribatod 
by  ne  to  the  JmimMl  of  AgriaOhurt,  Mo.  44,  »ew 
Mriee.  We  ihaU  beie  eonfi&e  ovraehee  to  the  teerip- 
tioa  of  one  wbieh  we  ooneUar  yery  efieient  as  a  meob*- 
nicalBaeanieflayi^aUtfaa  gnrin  in  oontaotwitb  the 
heatiMf  enrfaeea,  tumng  it  o?er  and  o?er  oontinnonily 
duriqg  the  whole  of  the  period  in  wUob  it  if  pat^ng 
through  the  madnne.  The  inventien  it  fbnnded  npon 
the  weU-fcnown  Anhfanedeon  ionw,  whieh  it  freqnently 
«ied  to  cottTey  ilonr  liwin  one  part  of  a  mill  to  anotfaw. 
V  oar  reada  haa  witnoMed  the  aetlon  of  thia  appamtm, 
he wiUhafe noticed, donbUeia,  that  while  theflonria 
gradoally  led  or  BMved  along  from  one  end  of  thetcongh 
to  the  other,  them  ia  no  dJephMwment  of  ita  partieles 
fn>a  oneftde  of  die  trough  to  the  otfaeri  thatif,tbe 
ilonr  la  moved  along  in  one  maia,  witbont  any  distnrb- 
anec  of  ita  material  partklea.  If  the  reader,  howerer, 
will  imagine  a  leriea  of  plaftet  or  riha,  to  be  placed  be- 
tween the  threads  of  the  screw,  passing  from  one  to 
another  paimllel  to  the  axis,  he  will  eaaOy  peraeiye  that 
aa  the  screw  revolved,  and  each  rib  came  in  eontoet  with 
the  flonr,  it  wonld  dig  into  it,  pass  Htnm  one  side  of 
the  trough  to  the  other^aod  parthOly  Uft  H np  past  the 
coatee.  Snppoaa  a  siriea  of  tnhes  or  pipea  to  be  pUeed 
in  a  heating  chamber,  and  eaoh  oontainhig  an  Archime- 
dean sotew  rsTolrfaig  slowly,  and  proTided  with  the  ribs 
aa  above  deaeribed,  one  tabe  oommmik»ting  with  the 
Other  by  means  of  shoots  or  eondncton;  if  the  grain  to 
be  dried  was  passed  into  the  npper  tube,  as  it  moved 
along  the  ribs  between  the  threads  H  wonid  keep  con- 
tinnally  Hfthig  it  np  and  dropping  it,  nntU  it  was  deH- 
vered  to  the  farther  end  of  the  tnbe,  from  which  it 
would  drop  throngh  a  shoot  to  a  second  tnbe,  in  which 
it  would  be  snbjeoted  to  another  series  of  Ufthigs  and 
droppings,  tiU  it  was  delivered  to  a  third  tube, 
and  ao  through  a  series  of  seven  tubes.  It  is  obvious 
that  every  portion  of  each  individual  grain  would  be 
subjected,  not  once  only,  but  repeatedly  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heated  surface  of  the  tubes  through  which 
it  passed.  In  this  machine,  the  invention  of  Meurs. 
Robert  Davison  and  James  ScoU  Horrocks,  the  two 
necessities  involved  by  the  standard  or  rule  of  dry- 
ing already  given  are  met.  The  regulation  of  the 
tomperature,  or  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
the  degree  of  drying,  is  attained  by  adjotUng  the 
number  of  the  tobea  through  the  grain  is  to  pass,  and 
the  rate  of  revolution  of  the  screws  which  work  in  them ; 
for  the  greater  the  number  of  the  tubes,  the  more  heat- 
ing  surface  there  will  obviously  be;  and  the  slower  the 
number  of  the  revolutions  of  the  screws,  the  less  fre- 
quently will  the  grain  be  lifted  up  out  of  contact  with 
the  heated  surfices,  and  the  greater  therefore  will  be  the 
amount  of  drying  whieh  they  will  receive.  The  second 
requisite  is  also  met  by  the  means  adopted  of  giving 
Viovement  to  every  individual  gram  as  it  passes  through 
the  tubes.  This  movement,  or  lifting  up,  can  be  modified 
in  degree,  by  increasing  or  decreasing  the  number  of  the 
ribs  placed  between  the  threads  of  the  screws. 

Having  shown  how  the  first,  the  "  preparative"  pro- 


cess involved  in  the  **  preserTation  of  grain  fcr.food 
purposes"  is  effected,  we  now  turn  to  that  by  which  the 
■eoond  or  **  preservaUve"  is  earried  out  j  that  is,  after 
having  dried  our  grain,  let  us  see  how  we  are  to  keep  it 

Hie  most  obvious  method  to  insure  our  grain  being 
kept  dry,  after  having  once  made  it  so,  is  to  store  it  up  in 
thoroughly  dry  and  vermin^proof  granaries  ;  but  it  is 
not  BO  obvious  that  in  few  cases  hideed  are  granaries, 
however  well  built,  capable  of  giring  either  the  dryness 
or  freedom  from  vermin  which  the  necessities  of  the 
case  desiderate.  To  insure  these  requisites  great  ex- 
pense in  construction  will  be  necessary,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  most  complete  constructive  arrange- 
ments can  give  the  freedom  from  atmospheric  agencies 
of  a  hurtful  kind  which  is  requisite.  In  the  preserved 
meat  tfai.  in  the  lead-lined  tea-chest  of  the  Chinese,  in 
the  housewife's  canister,  in  which  is  stored  up  her 
valuable  commodities,  in  the  com-bin  of  the  steble, 
more6ver,  we  have  ^n  example  of  what  a  good  wheat- 
store  should  be.  True,  with  our  preconceived  notions  of 
granaries,  it  is  difllcult  to  look  upon  any  plan,  in  which 
this  principle  is  carried  out,  with  any  other  feeling  than 
that  of  surprise  or  ridicule.  But  a  very  slight  consi- 
deration will  suffice  to  show  that  there  is  nothing 
difficult  of  attainment  in  making  air-tight  canis- 
ters to  store  wheat  up  in.  On  this  very  sub- 
ject Mr  Bridges  Adams— to  whose  facile  pen  the 
scientific  world  owes  many  suggestive  hints  and  useful 
plans—some  years  ago  wrote  a  paper  to  show  the  feasi- 
bility of  storing  up  grain  in  the  manner  we  have  hinted 
at  He  ssys— ''There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  we  were 
to  put  dry  wheat  in  a  hermetically  sealed  tinned  case,  it 
might  be  kept  as  long  as  the  famed  '  mummy  wheat'  of 
Egypt.  This  will  be  readily  admitted,  but  the  expense 
would  be  queried.  Let  us  examine  into  this.  A  canister 
is  a  metallic  reservoir ;  so  is  a  gasometer,  so  is  an  iron 
water-Unk  in  a  ship,  at  a  railway. sUtion,  or  elsewhere ; 
and  a  cubic  foot  of  water-tank  on  a  large  scale  will  be 
found  to  cost  very  much  less  than  a  cubic  foot  of  canister 
on  a  small  scale.  And  if  a  bushel  of  wheat  be  more 
valuable  than  a  bushel  of  water,  it  will  clearly  pay  to  put 
wheat  in  large  canisters  of  iron.  The  wheat  canister,  ia 
short,  should  be  a  wrought-iron  or  cast*metal  teok  of 
greater  or  less  size,  according  to  the  wanto  of  tlie  owner^ 
whether  for  the  farmer's  crop  or  for  the  grain- merchant'! 
stock.  ♦  *  The  size  of  the  reservoir  should  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  locality,  and  it  should  hold  a  specified 
number  of  quarters,  so  as  to  serve  as  a  measure  of 
quantity,  and  prevent  the  expense  of  meterage.  *  * 
Granaries  of  this  description  would  not  occupy  more  than 
one-third  the  cubic  space  of  those  of  the  ordinary  descrip- 
tion ,  and  the  cost  would  be  less  than  one-fifth."  Such  are 
some  of  the  advantages  of  this  method  of  storing  up 
grain,  a9  stated  by  Mr.  Adams.  About  the  same  period 
at  which  Mr.  Adams  promulgated  this  plan,  a  patent 
was  taken  out  by  Peter  Armand  le  Comte  de  Fontaine 
Mereau,  in  which  was  claimed  a  method  of  storing  grain 
similar  in  principle.  *'  The  invention,"  as  sUted  in 
the  specification,  "  consiste  in  the  use  of  closed  metalUo 
chambers,  serving  as  tubular  granaries  or  receptacles  for 
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the  seed,  rendered  ivperfious  to  moUture  and  afmns- 
pherie  ioflaenee  bj  aooyeriog  at  top,  hermetically  closed, 
affording  thereby  the  means  of  frequently  atcerUining 
the  degree  of  hamidity  within.  The  corn  or  teed,  hatiog 
an  ezcest  of  moisture  is  prerionsly  desiccated.  These 
tubnlar  granaries — which  may  be  laid  under-groond,  or 
partially  or  wholly  above— consist  ofa  metallic  case,  pre- 
ferably constructed  of  sheet-iron,  coTered  outside  with 
a  coat  of  hydraulic  or  other  cement,  and,  if  necessary, 
with  a  coat  of  preservative  varnish.  •  •  The  cham- 
bers are  closed  n  ith  an  iron  lid  or  plug,  with  a  pad  of 
leather,  caoutchouc,  or  gutta-percha  introduced  between 
the  parts  in  contact,  and  by  an  inner  cover  adapted  to 
the  neck  of  the  chamber,  hermetically  sealed."  A  claim 
is  made  for  the  adaptation  of  examining  tubes  connected 
with  the  lids,  and  dipping  into  the  interior  of  the  store 
▼essel.  Sounding  tubes  can  be  inserted  into  these  tubes, 
so  as  to  bring  up  and  ucertain  the  condition  of  the  grain 
at  any  desired  depth. 

As  applicable  to  this  method  of  storing  grain  in  sepa- 
rate  vessels,  and  also  to  the  preservation  ol  flour  in  re- 
ceptacles, we  here  notice  a  method  of  preventing  and  re- 
tarding decay  in  accumulated  masses  of  food,  which  de- 
pends, according  to  the  patentee,  on  very  simple  princi- 
ples. "  This  invention  is  based  upon  the  theory  that 
in  vegetable  substances  which  contain  only  a  small 
quantity  of  moisture  the  process  of  decay  always,  or  almost 
invariably  the  commences  at  the  centre  of  the  mass, 
and  from  thence  extends  in  all  directions.  It  is  well 
known  to  millers  and  others  engaged  in  the  manufscture, 
storage,  and  transportation  of  flour,  meal,  and  grain,  that 
in  these  substances  such  is  the  ca»e,  the  centre  being 
frequently  found  soured  and  heated  highly,  while  those 
portions  near  the  outside  of  the  mass  are  uninjured.  It 
is  also  the  case  in  hay  or  other  substances  of  a  similar 
nature.  In  order,  therefore,  to  retard  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  process,  the  nature  of  this  invention  consists 
in  removing  the  centre  of  the  mass,  by  placing  therein 
an  open  tube  or  tubes,  or  by  the  employment  of  similar 
means,  by  which  the  mass  is  so  distributed  that,  if  decay 
commences  at  any  point,  it  must  extend  to  a  very  great 
distance  in  order  to  affi  ct  any  considerable  portion  of 
the  mass,  and  therefore  its  progress  must  be  very  slow, 
fiy  thus  removing  the  centre,  the  mats  is  also  distri- 
buted in  a  body  of  less  than  one- half  the  thick oeu  it 
would  otherwise  be ;  and  thus  it  is  believed  that  the  ten- 
dency to  decay  is  in  a  great  degree  prevented."  The 
name  of  the  patentee  is  Edward  Loradoux  Bellford ; 
the  date  of  the  patent  May  12,  1854. 

The  principle,  if  correct,  is  of  easy  adoption  in  prac- 
tice ;  it  is  applicable  obviously  to  corn-bins  and  corn, 
or  hay-stacks  also.  In  these  latter  all  the  advantsges  of 
the  tubes  may  be  obtained,  as  suggested  by  the  patentee, 
by  placing  a  series  of  poles  in  the  centre,  so  as  to  form  a 
tube  or  ventiduct.  There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the 
efficacy  of  tlie  plan  of  a  central  tube,  where  air,  warmed 
or  otherwise,  is  forced  through  it  by  fsnners,  as  already 
suggested. 

Should  any  of  the  methods  above  described  be  consi- 
dered too  much  out  of  the  range  of  ordinary  practice, 
and  granaries  after  the  methods  of  our  fathers  deemed  the 
beat,  it  will  certainly  be  worthy  of  all  consideration 


whether — in  view  of  the  on-tfll  -sides  acknoKlcdged  bene* 
fits  derivable  from  paasing  currents  of  air  through  masaci 
of  grain— it  will  not  be,  to  say  the  least,  a  comuMKi-aeiisa- 
Uke  method  of  proceeding  to  make  some  simple  arrange- 
ments by  wUicfa  currents  of  air  could  be  brought  in  eon- 
tact  with  grain  as  it  Itet  on  the  granary  floor.  This  eo«ld, 
at  comparatively  small  expense,  be  effected  bj  naaking 
the  floor  double,  the  upper  part  of  perforated  pUtct  or 
tiles ;  or,  what  would  be  cheaper,  constructing  a  aeries  of 
channels,  at  fpreater  or  less  distances,  between  the  line  of 
joiats,  with  openings  tending  upwards  to  the  granary, 
and  into  this  donblefloor or  through  these  ehannele,  wad- 
ing currents  of  air  by  artificial  or  natural  means.  The  air 
passing  through  the  aperture  would  permeate  the  nnasa  of 
snperposed  grain,  and  be  discharged  through  the  TentHa- 
tors  at  the  top.  In  home-stalla  or  steadings,  where  sta- 
tionary enginea  and  fixed  thraahing  machines  are  need,  the 
granary  being  in  dose  contiguity  vrith  the  apartmenta  in 
which  these  apparatus  are  plaoed,  every  facility  is  fortu- 
nately given  by  wbich  power  can  be  adapted  to  the 
forcing  of  the  currenta  of  air  through  the  channda  we 
have  described. 

With  the  scientiflc  and  practical  evidence  aurrovndiag 
us  in  favour  of  the  Talne  of  dried  grain  for  brad- 
producing  purposes,  and  of  its  preservative  powen,  nd 
with  a  wide  choice  of  plans  by  which  thia  drying  or  de- 
siccation can  be  easily,  economically,  and  perfectly  en- 
sured, small  excuse  can  be  made  for  the  foraser  vrko 
complains  of  having  grain,  the  deterioration  of  which  ■ 
value  and  preaervative  iofluencea  arises  horn  en  excess  ef 
moisture — the  cause,  be  it  here  noted,  in  nine  cases  o«tof 
ten,  of  the  decay  of  grain.  With  the  aid  whi<^  the  atcam- 
engine- an  appliance  of  nearly  every  well-ooiuhuted 
farm—gives  the  agriculturist,  a  very  slight  exerdae  of  io- 
ventive  iogenuity  and  constructive  skill  onhia  part  wBl 
enable  him  to  improvise  some  simple  mechaniam  by 
which  he  can  realise,  in  some  measure,  the  ellect  of  tbe 
summer's  heat  with  the  winds  of  early  spring— a  coo^i- 
nation  for  the  preservation  of  vegetable  substances  than 
which  nothing  can  surpass.  R.8.  B. 


PREMIUMS  FOR  THE  BEST  SAMPLES  OP 
BARLEY.— Last  year  Messrs.  Blisards  and  Godaall  offefed  a 
prise  of  a  silver  eap,  of  ten  goineia'  vslae,  to  the  Isnecr 
who  should  sell  thens  the  best  sanple  of  Barley,  aat 
len  than  two  handrtd  busheb  in  quantity.  The  cob- 
petitioa  was  sharp  and  dose,  and  tbe  retalta  wote  as 
satisfsotory,  that  the  firm  immediately  advaaeed  opaa 
their  first  attempt,  and  for  the  soeeeediBg  y«ar 
offered  two  eupa,  upon  the  saneoooditiens,  one  to  be  eowspctoi 
for  by  gro«e«a  in  the  eountka  of  Gloueeatcr,  Woreestcr*  and 
Hereford ;  aad  the  other  by  thoae  of  Oxford.  Wilta.  and  Berks. 
The  eupa  were  adjad|red  on  Wedneaday  last,  and  aboot  fifty 
samples  vera  shown  from  the  first-namad  eouatico,  amI  ta 
from  the  other  three.  The  Judrea,  Meaara.  Aabby  Samndcta, 
brewer,  of  Chdtenham;  W.  Turk,  mdtater,  Chrltraham; 
and  W.  H.  Gillett,  corn-merchant,  of  Swiadoo,  dceidad 
that  one  prise  waa  due  to  J.  Hall,  Eaq.,  ef  Ripple,  Wovcca- 
tershire;  and  tbe  other  to  W.  T.  Uayward,  Esq,  of  Utth 
Whittcnham,  Berks ;  and  they  highly  eommended  the  bailey 
shown  by  Mr.  Lsne,  of  Ripple,  who  won  the  cup  last  year; 
Tht  various  competiog  aaoplea  were  ranged  on  Mcaava. 
Blisards'  auU  in  the  Com  Excbaiiga,  and  fonsed  a  very  gictf 
attraction  during  the  houra  of  busineaa.  The  event  waa  eek- 
brited  by  a  dinner  at  the  Swan  Hotel,  whieh  waa  attended  by 
a  Rtat  number  of  the  agricdturista  and  merehanta  of  die 
n^;hbourhood,  as  well  u  nuuiy  from  a  distaace. 
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THE    ROYAL    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY.-PROCEEDINGS    IN    COUNCIL. 


Tho  recent  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Agn*icuUara1 
Society  have  been  of  more  tlian  usual  interest.  In 
addition  to  the  general  basinets  of  this  period— where 
shall  we  go  ?  and  what  shall  we  do  T—there  have  been 
two  or  three  special  questions  to  consider.  Amongst 
other  matters,  the  Council  have  proposed  to  find  be- 
coming successors  to  such  men  as  Mr.  Pusey  and 
Professor  Way.  They  have  pnblicly  announced  that 
the  Society  required  a  new  Editor  and  a  new  Chemist. 

To  only  a  certain  extent  have  these  wants  been  sup- 
plied. The  new  Editcv,  in  short,  is  not  forthcoming ; 
and  the  Directorship  is  »till  to  remain  with  the  Trium- 
Tirate.  If  these  gentlemen  can  devote  the  time  they 
have  hitherto  given  to  the  woric,  we  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  continue  to  conduct  it.  The  late  pro- 
position, indeed,  by  no  means  ignored  their  claims  or 
abilities.  We  take  it  to  be  no  secret  that  this  was  but 
another  reading  of  the  Sibyl's  volumes.  Instead  of  the 
three  editors,  the  charge  was  to  have  been  confided 
to  one  of  them,  with  such  assistance  as  he  might 
require,  and  at  a  salary  of  five  hundred  a-year.  After 
the  question  had  been  twice  aiyoumed,  the  General 
Council  have  refused  to  sanction  this  recommendation 
of  their  Journal  Comroitiee.  They  have,  however, 
left  three  hundred  per  annum  at  the  disposal  of  the 
same  editorial  staff.  Tested  by  the  position,  tastes,  and 
habits  of  Mr.  Pusey,  it  may  be  some  time  before  the 
one  right  man  turns  up. 

The  solution  of  their  other  difficulty  has  been  appa- 
rently more  readily  arrived  aL  With  high  recommenda- 
tions and  long  experience,  Professor  Voelelcer  now  reigns 
in  place  of  Professor  Way ;  and  has  already  read  him- 
self into  office.  It  was  only,  perhaps,  when  hearing 
the  opening  lecture  of  hit  successor,  that  the  Society 
could  have  felt  the  peculiar  loss  of  such  a  man  as  Mr. 
Way.  As  a  teacher  by  word  of  mouth— stripping  science 
of  its  technicalities  and  pedantry— there  are  few,  in- 
deed, equal  to  him.  We  never  listened  to  any  one  more 
easy  to  follow,  or  that  so  clearly  impressed  upon  his 
audience  those  points  they  should  remember.  Professor 
Voelcker,  in  short,  followed  close  on  a  well-graced  actor, 
and  the  comparison  was  involuntary.  We  should  be 
the  last  to  damp  the  spirit  of  the  new  comer,  but  it 
must  be  confessed  that  as  a  lecturer  he  has  something  to 
learn.  It  could  scarcely  be  supposed  that  he  has  had 
the  experience  in  this  way  we  know  him  to  have  en. 
joyed  in  the  West  of  England.  A.%  a  writer  on  the 
chemistry  of  the  farm  Professor  Voelcker  is  clear, 
plain,  and  forcible ;  while  his  brother-chemists  all  tes- 
tify to  his  great  professional  attainments.  As  a  speaker, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  is  often  rambling  and  illogical. 
The  first  half-hour  of  his  inaugural  address  on  the  old 
hackney  common. places  of  Science  and  Practice,  was 
unquestionably  a  mistake.  One  almost  tired  of  waiting 
for  what  he  was  coming  to.    While  warmly  welcoming 


their  present  officer,  the  Society  have  given  their  old 
ally  but  a  cold  good-bye.  We  think,  though,  this 
want  of  expression  is  more  with  the  Council  than  the 
general  body  of  Members.  Proiesj>or  Way  was,  and 
deservedly,  a  very  popular  man  with  the  farmers;  and 
he  will  be  so  still. 

There  has  been  plenty  of  work  to  do,  beyond  even  the 
eondderation  of  theeo  important  appointments,  and 
many  the  references  to  the  sub  or  working  committees. 
The  Implement  committee  has,  more  particularly,  been 
called  upon.  First  of  all,  they  have  to  reply  to  a  me- 
morial from  the  exhibitors  of  steam  cultivators  who 
ascended  the  heights  at  Salisbury.  The  point  of  this 
petition,  which  is  behig  fuily  canvassed  in  our  columns, 
is,  that  the  steam  plough  should  have  a  little  more  fair 
play  at  Cheater ;  and  this  the  Implement  committee  is 
to  look  to.  It  is  really  gratifying  to  see  with  how 
much  good  feeling  the  different  inventors  of  steam 
ploughs  are  working  on  to  the  one  great  end.  Mr. 
Fowler  and  Mr.  Williams  are  about  to  unite  their 
forces ;  while  Mr.  Fowler,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  us 
only  this  week,  bears  witness  to  the  results  arrived  at 
by  Mr.  Smith  of  Woolstooe  :^''  Mr.  Smith  has  kindly 
consented  to  show  his  farm  as  a  practical  proof  of  the 
valueof  steam  cultivation;  and  I  intend  to  station  a 
suitable  person  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  wait  on  those 
wishing  to  see  it.''  Or  you  may  have  the  effect  of 
such  a  system  on  the  farms  of  Mr.  Mechi,  Mr.  Uobbs, 
or  Mr.  Killin;  and  this  rery  week  Mr.  Williams  is  to 
begin  on  a  forty-acre  piece  in  the  occupation  of  Mr. 
Owen,  the  chairman  of  the  London  Farmers'  Club.  In 
good  truth,  the  steam  plough  is  again  looking  updone 
oi  the  most  encouraging  proofs  of  its  progress  being 
the  spirit  evinced  by  its  several  supporters  rather  to  aid 
than  to  retard  och  other. 

Then,  there  have  been  numerous  suggestions  as  to  the 
tritls  of  the  steam-engines — the  *'  Blue  Ribbon"  iionour 
of  the  agricultural  year— with  already  a  manifest  anxiety 
as  to  "  who  is  to  win  ?"  and  every  district  with  its  own 
fiivourito.  And  further,  the  President  has  called  the  at-* 
tentlon  of  the  Council  to  the  completion,  this  year,  of  the 
triennial  arrangement  for  the  trial  of  implements  at  the 
Country  Meetings  of  the  Society,  and  to  a  consideration 
of  the  propriety  of  its  renewal  or  continuance  for  the 
future.  Acting^n  this  hint,  a  committee,  consl»ting  of 
the  members  of  the  Implement  Committee,  and  of  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  ShuUleworth,  Mr.  Caldwell,  Mr.  Hos- 
kinson,  and  Mr.  Amos,  is  appointed,  with  power  to  con« 
fer  with  a  deputation  from  the  body  of  the  implement 
makers,  and  to  report  to  the  Council  at  their  next 
monthly  meeting  in  June.  It  may  be  asked  who  are 
responsible  for  all  the  good  or  evil  doings  of  this  Im- 
plement Committee,  and  wo  give,  accordingly,  tlic  ele- 
ments of  its  construction:— Chairman,  Colonel  Chal- 
loner ;  Lord  Portman,  the  S|)eaker,  the  Uon.  W.  0. 
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CaTendish,  Sir  A.  Macdonald,  Sir  J.  V.  Shelley,  and 
Messrs.  Brandreth,  Braadreth  Gibbs,  Hamond,  llobbs, 
Hoskyns,  W.  Miles,  M.P.,  and  H.  S.  Thompson. 

What  will  the  exhibitors  have  to  say  in  answer  to 
this  invitation  ?  Has  the  triennial  plan  worked  well  or 
not  ?  We  incline  (o  think  even  better  than  could  have 
been  expected.  The  question  then  is— Shall  we  conti- 
noe  it  ? — Return  to  the  old  system? — Or,  have  no  prizes 
and  no  trials  at  all  ?  The  answer  would  seem  to  be 
self-evident;  although  the  small  end  of  the  wedge  may 
have  been  introduced. 

Sorely  to  the  disappointment  of  Oxford,  the  Country 
Meeting  for  1859  is  to  be  held  at  Warwick— a  very 
good  selection.  The  Society  has  no  need  as  yet  to  run 
up'>n  a  beaten  track.  There  is  plenty  of  fresh  ground 
still  to  be  broken  up.  In  addition  to  its  convenience  of 
situation,  Warwick  has  other  attractions  to  recommend 


it  The  frequenter  of  these  meetings  most  in  time  see 
all  the  best  of  his  own  coontry,  quite  as  a  matter  of 
business.  There  was  the  run  over  firom  Carlisle  to 
Windermere;  the  drive  from  Salisbury  to  Stoaebenge; 
the  lions  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  And  there  will  be 
Kenilworth,  Stratford,  and  Guy's  famous  castle,  in 
pleasant  association,  bat  as  agreeable  variety  with  skck 
Shorthorns  and  iron  ploughs. 

One  word  more  as  to  these  recent  prooeedingfl,  and 
that  one  to  the  important  matter  of  Finanee.  i. 
member  who  has  not  paid  his  subscription  most  not 
expect  to  receive  his  copy  of  the  Journal.  And  bow 
would  a  man  get  on  without  the  Journal  ?  With  such 
a  threat  in  terrorem,  Mr.  Hudson's  time  for  the  next 
fortnight  should  be  chiefly  given  to  the  signing  of  post* 
office  orders. 


THE    NEW    MANURE— CLAY    FROM    THE    GAS-WORKS. 


We  congratulate  the  agricultural  world  on  the 
improved  tone  pervading  the  teachings  of  its  scientific 
instructors.  Theories  are  enunciated  cautiously,  and 
modestly  guarded  with  allowances  and  provisoes ;  and 
research  in  the  laboratory  is  duly  acknowledged  as 
elucidating  rather  than  dictating  practical  husbandry. 
Take,  for  instance,  some  most  valuable  papers  in  the 
last  «  Part**  of  the  R,  A,  S.  F.  Journal. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Bowditch  has  discovered  a  new  source 
of  manure— namely,  in  the  purification  of  coal-gas  by 
means  of  clay,  which  absorbs  the  ammonia  hitherto 
unarrested  by  the  ordinary  process.  Carbonate  and 
sulphate  of  ammonia  thus  acquired  by  the  aluminous 
soil  used,  are  doubtless  good  fertilizers ;  but  what  will 
be  the  effect  of  the  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  and 
other  metals  which  it  also  retains  in  considerable  quan- 
tities? Well;  " sulphocyanic  acid  i3  found  in  the 
saliva  of  man  and  the  sheep,  and  must  either  be  taken 
in  the  food  as  such,  or  produced  in  the  body  by  the 
vital  processes.  Mustardseed,  again,  is  known  to 
contain  the  sulpho-cyanlde  of  allyle.  Horseradish 
and  AUiarla  officinalis  contain  the  same  substance.  The 
garlic  and  common  onion  contain  an  oil  which  differs 
but  little  from  that  of  mustard,  &c.  With  these 
examples  of  analogous  compounds  in  the  animal  body 
and  in  vegetables,  there  seemed  little  risk  in  applying 
sulpho-cyanides  in  quantity."  Again :  "  Many  com- 
pounds of  cyanogen,  produced  by  the  distillation  of 
coal  and  retained  by  the  clay,  found  corresponding 
ones  In  the  urea  and  uric  acid  of  urine  and  guano  ; 
the  hydrocyanic  acid  of  bitter  almonds,  peach  kernels, 
the  leaves  of  the  cherry  laurel.  Sec,  when  distilled,  and 
other  compounds  of  both  kingdoms  of  Nature,  which 
it  is  beside  our  object  to  discuss."  Wow,  what  we  have 
to  praise  is,  that  instead  of  directly  seizing  the  con- 
clusion thflit  the  doubtful  stibstanco  muit  be  a  fbrtiltzer 
because  it  is  found  In  the  animal  and  vegetable 
organism,  this  chemist  is  confent  to  take  these  facts 
as  simply  warranting  the  rhk  of  a  practical  trial,  and 


terts  in  the  JMd  whether  or  not  the  ingredbot  ke 
believes  to  exist  in  onions  wfll  injure  or  improve  ilwai 
when  applied  as  a  manure.  Accordingly  he  triea  the 
clay,  and  greatly  augments  his  crop.  "At  present," 
he  says,  ''any  attempt  at  producing  analyses  to 
account  for  visible  effbcts,  and  saying  thos  and  tbas 
these  substances  act — ^hence,  and  not  elsewhere  or  other- 
wise the  fertilizing  power  is  obtained— would  be,  in  my 
opinion,  unpardonable  presumption.  The  analyses 
must  be  explained  by  the  phenomena :  the  pheaomena 
must  not  be  tortured  to  fit  the  analyses.  T  ham 
hitherto  toithheld  the  reunite  of  much  labour  en  tfafi 
ground,  and  propose  to  learn  from,  and  not  to  Impose 
interpretations  srpon,  Nature.  Chemistry  is  honcmred 
by  becoming  Nature's  handmaid:  ft  is  made  con- 
temptible when  put  forward  as  her  gnide.^ 

One  of  the  most  successful  experiments  with  The 
new  manure— *' clay  from  the  gas-works" — was  Its 
application  to  turnips.  **  This  was  the  very  application 
which  theory  would  hidicate.  Here  was  the  most  sul- 
phurized of  an  manures  being  applied  to  the  most  highly 
sulphurized  of  our  field  crops.  The  question  put  was, 
'  Will  excess  of  sulphur  in  manure  promote  exce»  of 
growth  in  turnips ?'....  The  crop  was  inspected  by 
many,  who  aR  agreed  that  they  had  never  seen  it  sur- 
passed.'* Tet  this  was  on  a  piece  of  poor  soil  in  a 
garden.  Of  course,  the  usual  explanation  is  ready 
enough :  **  The  ammoniacal  salts  and  other  compounds 
of  nitrogen  promoted  this  luxuriant  growth  of 
tomfps— the  sulphur  played  but  a  subordinate  part  ;* 
and  chemists,  uufbrtunately^  lend  their  authoritj  tn 
this  opinion,  asserting  that  soils  always  contain  an 
abundance  of  sulphates,  and  therefore  fttfmers  need 
not  trouhle  themselves  to  add  sulphur.  **  But  is  this 
so  ?  May  not  the  superior  action  oi  dissolved  bonea^ 
superphosphate,  and  similar  compounds,  be  dne  hi  a 
great  measure  to  the  sulphuric  acid  they  contain,  and 
not  simply  to  soluble  phosphate  which  dees  not  exist  hi 
ttie  soil,  or  insoluble  phosphate  *  in  a  fine  state  of  dirf- 
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sioQ  V  I  confess  myself  strongly  ot  the  opinion/'  says 
Mr.  Bowditcb,  'Uhat  the  sulphuric  acid  is  a  yery 
potent  agent  in  bringing  about  the  good  results  which 
are  so  familiar,  from  compounds  in  which  it  is  used ; 
and  when  we  recollect  the  raising  of  a  crop  of  turnips 
by  watering  the  drills  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  only, 
and  the  other  successful  experiments  collected  by 
Johnston  {**  Experimental  Agriculture,''  p.  104-5.))  I 
cannot  help  attributing  the  success  with  turnips,  above 
described,  as  much  to  the  sulphur  compounds  as  to  the 
compounds  of  nitrogen.  Does  not  the  known  efficacy 
of  woollen  rags  as  a  manure  point  in  the  same  direction  ? 
I  know,  of  course,  how  large  a  proportion  of  nitrogen 
they  contain,  and  how  this  is  usually  dwelt  upon ;  but 
is  it  considered  that  they  contain  an  aokount  of  sulphur 
whieh  is  capable  of  forming  12|  per  cent,  of  their 
weight  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  and  thai  the  hopi 
for  which  they  are  almost  a  spedflc,  contains  a  sulphur^ 
ised  oil  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  similar  to  the  oils  of 
mustard,  garlic,  onions,  ke,  V  There  is  independence 
of  Tiew  in  these  remarks,  a  breaking  away  from  the 
beaten  track  of  Liebig  and  Lawes,  and  the  customary 
authorities,  and  an  opening  up  of  fresh  ground  for 
thought  on  the  subject  of  plant-food — that  we  both 
admire  and  approve.  The  following  shrewd  observa- 
tion indicates  one  cause  of  our  long  subservience  to 
nitrogen  as  the  royal  mannre :  **  When  nitrogen  com- 
pounds can  be  purchased  more  cheaply  than  at  present, 
other  ingredteots  of  manure  may  perhaps  receive 
doser  attention  than  they  now  obtain.  The  extreme  im- 
portance^ and  increasing  price  of  nitrogen,  has  pushed 
it  somewhat  beyond  its  true  position.'' 

Passing  by  the  proposal  of  the  new  manure  ibr  grass 
lands— in  which  we  are  reminded  that  "  all  the  nitrogen 
of  wool  and  hair  came  originally  from  the  soil,  and 
mott  of  it  from  grass;"  that  "the  five  millions  of 
pounds  of  sulphur  on  the  sheep's  backa  of  this  country 
were  prineipally  derived  from  grass,"  and  thus  the 
eontiauons  removal  of  minerals  without  return  must 


tend  to  deterioi'ate  the  land— we  take  another  instance 
of  our  author's  moderation  in  the  presence  of  startling 
and  very  winning  results  from  his  experiments  with  the 
new  manure  upon  potatoes.  "Tlie  'potato-disease' 
has  an  interest  for  everyone,  whether  he  be  a  producer 
or  consumer ;  and  as  an  experiment  of  last  year  bears 
upon  the  subject,  it  should  be  known."  Of  3  acres  of 
Prince  Regent  potatoes,  2^  acres  dressed  with  the  gas- 
day  were  free  from  disease,  and  on  the  remaining  half 
acre  the  principal  portion  of  the  crop  was  affected ;  the 
disease  appearing  badly  in  all  the  district,  namely^ 
Wakefield.  Whereupon  we  have  these  observations  t 
''  I  was  prepared  for  the  better  crop  Which  accompanied 
the  special  manure,  but  its  influence  over  disease  was 
entirely  unexpected.  I  think  also  it  is  unexplained, 
^the  disease  be  owing  to  the  attack  of  a  fungus,  and  if 
sulphur  in  some  or  all  of  its  comMnations  t>e  a 
preventive,  and  if  carbonic  acid  and  arsenic  (both  of 
which  exist  in  small  quantity  in.the  clay)  prevent  its 
attack  or  its  growth,  we  may  account  for  the  prevontioa 
in  tills  particular  case;  but  where  the  whole  sulgect  is 
so  entirely  beyond  the  limits  of  our  present  knowledge, 
it  appears  more  becoming  to  hesitate  in  the  expression 
of  opinion.  What  is  certain  is,  that  the  attack  of 
disease,  and  of  course  the  presence  of  a  fungus,  couM 
be  traced  down  the  stems  below  the  earth  to  the  tubersi 
where  it  stopped  when  these  were  in  contact  with  the 
gas^manure,  and  to  which  it  extended  in  all  other 
oases.  But  an  isolated  instance  does  not  prove  that  we 
hare  here  a  specific  agamst  disease,  nor  even  that  the 
action  of  the  same  agent  will  be  the  same  on  other 
soils  and  under  other  circumstances.  Trials  alone  can 
do  thi^  and  triahi  in  sufficient  number  to  warrant  aa 
ioduetion." 

A  great  discovery  seems  here  to  be  close  at  hand  j 
and  yet  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  U>  restrain  the  first  im- 
pulse to  hail  with  rejoidng  the  apparent  new  tmth,and 
n-ait  with  patience  for  the  tardy  proof  or  too  speedy 
disappointment* 


THE    MEMORIAL    FROM    THE    EXHIBITORS    OF    STEAM    CULTIVATORS. 


We  proceed  with  the  memorial  which  Mr.  Collinson 
Hall,  Mr.  John  Fowler,  junr.,  Mr.  Ciiarles  Burrell, 
and  Mr.  John  A.  Williams  have  addressed  to  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  : 

"  We,  the  undersigned  exhibitors  of  steam-ploughs 
at  Salisbury,  are  of  opinion  that  the  trial  of  those 
machines  at  that  meeting  was  of  an  unsatisfactory  cha- 
racter, and  not  such  as  was  calculated  to  develope  their 
merits,  but  rather,  by  putting  them  into  exceptional 
circumstances,  to  injure  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  public, 
and  was  not  consistent  with  the  importance  of  the  sab- 
ject,  or  a  fair  return  for  the  large  ouUay  incurred  by 
us  in  exhibiting  them  there."  Here  we  pause  to  ex- 
press, not  our  approval  of  the  construction  of  this  sen- 
tence, but  our  hearty  assent  to  its  statements.  Every* 
body  who  saw  the  ground  will  testify  that  the  trial  was 
amTcksry,    and  that  it  was  a  hard  caso  for  the  inven- 


tors, after  their  immense  paius  and  pecuniary  sacrifices, 
to  be  placed  before  the  assembled  agricultural  world 
in  a  position  where  |their  powers  could  not  possibly  be 
displayed. 

"  As  the  third  offer  of  the  Society's  premium  has 
again  brought  the  subject  under  our  notice,  and  as  we 
cannot  but  thiuk  that  the  withdrawal  qf  those  schemes 
at  present  most  prominently  b^ore  the  public  from 
competition  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  progress  of  the 
invention,  and  would  greatly  detract  from  the  interest 
of  Che  Society's  meethag  at  Chester,  we  would  respect- 
fully request  that  the  Council  would  consider  whether 
such  terms  and  conditions  of  trill  eoald  be  arranged, 
and  published  previous  to  the  day  of  entry,  as  would 
enable  those  intending  to  exhibit  to  judge  of  the  advi- 
sabUUff  of  their  incurring  the  heavy  expenses  neces'^ 
sary  to  such  a  compctitlony 
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Though  the  members  of  these  sentences  do  play  a 
little  at  *'  cross-purposes/'  still;  in  spite  of  the  compo- 
sition, it  \&  clearly  to  be  anderstood  that  the  exhibitors 
are  not  again  aoxioos  to  purchase  *'  a  pig  in  a  poke  ;** 
and,  as  we  shall  see,  they  have  good  reason  for  re- 
quiring precise  explanation  of  what  awaits  them  at 
Chester. 

''As  we  observe  that  the  judges  in  their  report  of  the 
trial  at  Salisbury  cxpre^ss  the  opinion,  *  tliat  the  word- 
ing of  the  premium  can  nerer  justify  a  judge  in  giving 
a  prize  whilst  a  plough  is  used,'  it  is  we  think  essential 
that  it  should  be  clearly  stated  tohether  any  or  all 
those  plans  which  we  represent  are  excluded  by 
the  wording  of  the  offer  of  the  premium  from  com- 
petition.'' 

Now,  five  of  the  judges  understand  by  the  words  of 
the  Society's  offer,  "  an  economical  substitute  for  the 
plough/*  a  machine  that  shall  **  turn-over"  the  soil  in 
a  difierent  manner  to  that  of  the  plough.  No  modified 
form  of  plough,  having  share  and  mouldboard,  and 
turning  over  a  furrow-slice  by  a  screw-wedge  action, 
can  receive  a  prize  at  their  hands.  They  must  have  a 
new  variety  of  tilling  implement.  But  two  of  the 
judges  understand  the  terms  to  mean,  a  substitute  for 
the  common  or  horse  plough.  That  is,  a  steam  ma- 
chine which  can  economically  take  the  place  of  the 
present  horse  plough,  no  matter  whether  effecting  pre- 
cisely the  same  or  a  better  tillage  operation.  They 
want  either  ploughing,  or  some  other  process  equally 
effbctive,  done  by  steam-power  instead  of  horses.  The 
thing  you  ''substitute"  for  another  is  not  necessa- 
rily of  a  different  kind;  but  it  may  be  either  of  the 
same  or  of  a  difibrent  kind,  provided  only  that  it 
"stand  in  place  of"  or  answer  the  purpose  of  the 
other.  It  might  be  argued,  indeed,  that  a  "  substitute 
fbr  a  plough"  must  perforin  the  toork  caUed  plough^ 
ing  i  otherwise,  it  would  not  take  the  place  of  the  old 
implement ;  and  not  being  able  to  accomplish  the  same 
end,  could  not  be  called  a  "substitute."  But  why 
quarrel  about  words  ?  Mr.  Wren  Hoskyns  says, 
"  When  it  is  already  evident  that  a  plough  worked  by 
steam-power  gets  rid  of  some  of  the  evils  incidental,  on 
certain  soils,  to  that  worked  by  horses,  it  becomes  quite 
conceivable  that  retaining  substantially  the  same 
form,  it  might  yet  come  to  get  rid  of  those  remaining. 
The  nominal  objection  could  hardly  survive  the  real 
one,  since  the  only  object  of  substitution  is  the  complete 
removal  in  the  substitute  of  the  defects  in  the  original. 
This  accomplished,  substitution  is  literally  as  well  as 
substantially  attained,  fur  there  is  nothing  in  the 
etymology  of  the  word  to  prohibit  similarity  of  form 
in  the  instrument  which  shall  furnish  the  whole  of 
the  qualities  requhred  • . . . ;  while  it  is  equally  true 


that  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  prize  wWA 
prohibits  a  suspension  of  judgment,  while  this  object 
may  be  in  process  of  accomplishment."  Let  the 
Ck>uncil  state  plainly  whether  they  understand  their 
own  offer  in  this  sense— whether  they  will  award  the 
premium  to  the  steam  machine  that  is  found  the  most 
"  economlcpl  substitute  for  the  plough  or  the  spade," 
no  matter  whether  coulters,  shares,  and  mouldboards  be 
parts  of  it  or  not,  so  long  as  it  fulfils  the  ctbject  in  view. 
Th\s  i.<,  the  tillage  of  laml  by  steam-power  as 
effectively  and  more  advantageously  than  by  horses. 

"  We  would  also  suggest  that  to  insure  such  a  trial 
of  these  machines  as  the  importance  of  the  subject 
deserves,  a  much  longer  time  is  necessary  than  can  be 
given  during  the  show  week  by  the  judges,  who  have 
a  great  many  other  duties  to  attend  to;  and  that 
it  would  be  of  great  importance  that  the  judges  of  this 
department  should  have  their  whole  time  at  their 
disposal  for  this  subject,  as  no  fair  comparison  with 
horse  labour  can  be  instituted  except  by  a  lengthened 
trial."  We  hope  that  this  request  will  be  com- 
plied with;  and  that  the  steam-cultivator  may 
not  be  left  for  the  cursory  inspection  of  the  judges, 
after  examination  and  trial  of  tlie  thrashing  maehines, 
chaff-cutters,  and  mills.  Let  us  have  a  trial  of 
several  days*  duration,  with  coal  weighed,  time  taken, 
and  work  measured;  and  in  a  situation  favourably 
adapted  to  this  young  class  of  invention,  rather  than 
selected  and  laid  out  so  as  to  baffle  the  inventors  witk 
unfttir  and  unusual  obstacles.  Let  us  not  absurdly  test 
general  efficiency  by  means  of  a  maximum  of  difficulty. 
"  The  length  of  time  that  elapses  between  the  pabliea- 
tlou  of  the  judges'  report  and  the  acyudicatioa  of  the 
prise  also  exercises  a  very  pr^udidal  effect  oo  die 
business  to  be  done  at  the  meeting.  So  much  so  th^ 
in  our  opinion,  a  machine  known  not  to  be  cooapeting 
for  the  premium  stands  a  better  chance  of  obtainlBg 
orders  on  its  own  merits  than  one  upon  which  a  report 
is  expected  in  a  few  months,  and  for  which  the  pubUe 
are  likely  to  wait."  There  can  be  no  reason  why  the 
judges  of  the  steam  cultivators  should  not  give  io  thor 
report  while  on  the  spot;  though  it  is  perhaps  too 
much  to  expect  the  necessarily  elalK>rate  reports  upon 
all  the  numerous  classes  of  machinery  and  multitadi- 
nous  "  miscellaneous  articles"  iu  the  show-yard.  Let 
the  judges  of  steam  cultivators,  reapers,  thrmshin^  ma- 
chines, and  steim-engines  at  any  rate,  if  not  of  other 
important  machines,  have  time  to  couduct  the  neeea- 
sary  experiments,  and  afterwards  compose  their  ^eparats 
reports,  before  or  during  the  public  show-days.  Ab4 
for  this  purpose  the  work  should  be  more  divided  than 
heretofore,  rather  than  more  classes  forcod  upon  fewer 
judges. 


THE    TRIALS    OF    THE  THRASHING-MACHINES. 

Sir,— The  iodowd  paper  vss  laid  before  the  Conneil  of  the  Royal  Agrkoltural  Society  of  Eogknd,  at  the 
yeitf  rJaj.    if  you  can  find  room  for  it,  I  ahall  fed  obliged.  1 8m,Sir,  yours  aioceiily. 

Long  SuUon,  May  6, 1853.  j,  ^  CUMLM. 
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TO  THB  COUNCIL  OF  THE  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL 
80CIKTY. 

Gentlbmbn,— Ai  the  judges  of  thrashing-macbiDes  at 
Cbeit<>r  are  likely  to  have  an  aoparalleled  amount  of  labour 
to  perform,  if  left  to  invefitigate,  without  previoui  plnn  or 
agreement,  the  mtny  points  of  excellence  and  delect  in 
those  complicated  pieces  of  mechanism,  and  the  varied  pro- 
cesses thej  perform,  I  am  induced  to  recommend  the 
preparation  of  a  lable^  or  $ekedule  of  poinli  for  obierwition. 
This  would  be  at  once  a  concise  form  of  '*  Instructions  for  the 
Judges,^  saving  them  much  time  in  discussion  as  to  the 
basis  of  their  examination,  and  a  valuable  statistical  detail 
of  facts  and  criticism  for  the  public 

The  pifformancei  of  the  machines  are  ascertained  by  the 
^trials,*'  and  the  meekanical  principles  etnd conairuetion  bx9 
jndzed  of  by  inspection ;  the  prises  being  awarded  to  those 
machines  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  adjudicators,  possess 
the  largest  balance  of  advantsges.  Now,  to  shorten  the 
duration  of  trial  in  work  is  not  desirable;  because,  the 
longer  a  machine  is  engaged  in  thrashing,  the  better  chance 
will  there  be  of  ditcoveriag  its  capabilities  for  shaking, 
riddling,  and  winnowing  efficiently.  But  much  of  the  time 
occupied  in  examining  the  mechanical  merits  and  workman- 
ship  may  be  economized,  I  believe,  bymeansof  asjrtfewcilic, 
instead  of  a  cursory,  inspection  of  the  constructive  details. 
To  sum  up  the  comparative  merits  of  a  great  number  of 
machines,  from  any  notes  of  good  or  &ulty  ^  points**  which 
may  have  been  jotted  down  whilst  looking  at  each,  must 
often  be  difficult  enoogh.  How  much  simpler  to  have  in 
Tour  hand  a  list  of  the  difierent  conditions  or  capabilities  to 
be  looked  for  and  considered  in  every  machine  brought  be- 
Jbre  you,  and  just  note  under  each  head  your  opinion  of 
the  relative  merit  of  each  machine  in  that  piurticular 
respect  ! 

A  table  might  be  dravn  up,  ststing  the  relative  standing 
of  the  various  macbioet,  as  regards  meckaniad  merit  and 
points  which  cannot  be  determined  in  mere  trials,  thus : 
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Tha  data  in  the  seeond  and  third  columns,  as<wt«ned  by 
the  dynamoBieter  or  testiag-maehiDe,  would  reveal  certain  ex- 
eellencies  or  defects  in  the  mechanism.  For  the  next  four 
columns  (or  more,  as  other  points  may  be  aided),  each  machme 
must  be  inspected,  and  its  rank  as  first,  seeond,  third  class, 
Ac,  agreed  upon  by  the  judges,  and  noted  under  each  head. 
The  peculiar  value  of  such  atable«oaldbe,itscootaioiogthedc- 
cision  of  qualified  men  upon  the  piecise  points  thst  purchssers 
Dsy  be  anxious  about,  and  whatever  qaalities  or  merits  the 
Judges  might  ftnally  consider  important  enough  to  carry  off  the 
prise.  8tm  purchasers  would  know  which  mMhiaesexoel  or  fail 
in  every  separate  particuhr,  and  could  therefore  select  the  na- 
diine  best  suited  to  their  peculiar  district  or  busbess. 

A  tabular  statement  of  performuneee  we  have  had  before ; 
but  I  would  suggest  that  the  method  of  taking  certain 
numbers  to  represent  **  perfect  work*'  in  each  of  the  several 
operations,  statine  the  aegrees  of  merit  of  each  machine  by 
plroportional  numbers,  and  adding  the  figures  together  for 


the  ^  total  comparative  merit,**  must  neceesarily  give  a 
....  ,       ,„.     .    .  ..    .     ,        '   *  ;^n  Uii     '^ 

ibakinff"  is  U 
iow^  at  16*,  "chaftngs 'free  from  corn*'  at  15,  "chaff  free 


fiUlacious  result     W  ho  is  to  say 

jng"  is  represented  by^  20,  ^*  clean  shaking**  is  to  be  set 


frooa  oara*'  15,  **  corn  unbroken"  13,  "straw  unbroken"  8.» 


It  is  easy  to  see  that  by  assigning  other  arbitrary  numerals 
for  the  different  points,  according  to  the  view  we  may 
happen  to  take  of  their  relative  importance,  very  different 
sums-total  of  ^comparative  merit**  would  be  obtained  f^r 
the  several  machines  tried.  Instead  of  "unbroken  straw** 
(for  instance)  being  a  point  of  more  than  hsif  the  merit  of 
**  clean  shaking**  or  "  chafings  free  from  com,**  in  Bome 
localities  farmers  want  their  straw  broken ;  and  consider- 
able difference  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the  relative  value 
of  perfection  in  knocking-out,  shaking,  and  riddling. 

Let  the  proportional  merit  of  the  machines  in  each 
process  be  stated,  without  attempting  to  calculate  a  com- 
parative total  of  excellence  or  inferiority,  the  table  of  \  e- 
tbrreaoces  being  somewhat  as  follows : — 
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Other  points  may  be  added,  as,  the  quantity  of"  white-heads," 
the  due  separation  of  chafings  from  the  long  straw,  freedom  of 
the  chaff  from  chafings,  &c 

The  average  time  worked  by  each  machiue  at  Carlisle  was 
15|  minutes  with  wheat,  snd  8^  minutes  with  bsrley ;  and 
seeing  that  at  Salisbury  there  were  forty  oombined  machines, 
hwidsi  iimp&e  portsUe  and  fixed  btmworks,  it  is  hardly  to  h% 
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expected  that  much  more  tine  eta  be  allowed  for  each  trial 
at  Chester.  But  whether  a  quarter  or  half-aD-hour,  1  conai- 
der  that  each  machine  should  he  run  for  the  tame  tpace  of 
time;  iuatead  of  thrashing  a  certain  fixed  aunaber  of  ahcavea, 
ao  that  at  Cirlisle  one  machine  ran  22  minutef,  while  another 
waa  only  11  minutea  doing  the  tame  work.  The  dear  or 
chokinr  condition  of  ahaker  and  riddlea  ia  often  apparent 
ouly  uter  a  certain  period  has  elapaed  ia  working ;  hence 
let  the  time  be  the  aame  for  all  the  machinet,  and 
the  aheavea  counted  to  the  feeder.  The  quantity  of  corn 
thraahed,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  finiahing  dreeaing,  ahould 
be  aacertatned  by  weighing  off  the  seTcral  bags  aa  they  fill, 
which  may  be  readily  done.  Inapection  will  anffice  for  dcter^ 
mining  the  amount  of  corn  left  unthraafaed  in  the  atraw,  the 
corn  carried  over  the  ahaker  initead  of  dropptog  through*  the 
fetate  of  the  atraw,  the  eoBditiwa  of  the  grtiii  at  to  aptitting, 
nibbing,  &c. ;  but  for  detecting  the  preaence  of  corn  among 
the  chafinga  and  chaff,  these  produett  ought  to  he  put  through 
a  common  dressing  machme  or  chaff-screen,  worked  by  hand. 
1  belie?e  that  dreaaing  all,  or  a  certain  quantity  of,  the  chafinga 
and  chaff  aeparately  in  thia  way,  would  reveal  a  great,  though 
unaoapected,  waate  of  corn  by  moat  thraahiag'marhinea ;  and 
the  piedae  proportion  of  thia  loat  would  be  at  once  aaoertaiaed. 


when  little  or  none  mlriit  be  a^^paccat  to  omm  kapediBii  etf 
the  refuse  from  the  ridalea  and  winnower. 

Nnmbera  may  be  employed  to  demote  the  ccmparative  de- 
greea  of  efficiency  in  the  aeveral  operationa  performed,  pn- 
▼ided  they  are  not  taken  in  the  aggregate  aa  icdicaiiag  tfaa 
general  effectiveneaa  of  the  machines. 

In  the  two  last  columns  of  the  table  are  given  the  steU  of 
the  shaker  and  the  slate  of  the  riddles  nheu  the  UUi  ia  ooe- 
eluded — tery  important  points  ;  for  in  few  macbinea  can  U 
found  a  shaker  or  riddle  incspable  of  choking  with  straws  ssd 
abort  refiise :  though,  neverthelea?,  effective  shakini?,  coldfTwif; 
and  chaffing  throughout  a  heavy  day*a  work  depend  entady 
upon  the  ability  of  the  riddlea  and  shaker  to  maiDtain  their 
aperturea  dear  and  open. 

The  above  anggeationa  are  offered  in  no  spirit  of  dictatkm, 
bvt  aimply  with  a  deahfe  to  faciltUte  the  labour  of  the  jodgca ; 
irhile  at  the  aame  thne  atcaring  a  acmtiDy  and  record  of  dc- 
tatla  useful  to  the  pabiie. 

I  beg  to  aubacribe  myself,  gentlemen, 

Youra  lespcetfullj, 
John  ALGBRiron  Clarke. 

Long  SuUon,  Lincolnshire, 
3fay  8ftf,  1658. 


THE    VETERINARY    COLLEGE    IN    RELATION    TO    AGRICULTURE. 


Tho  alliance,  continual  coEnmunieation,  or  mutual 
dependence  of  one  on  the  other,  between  Agriculture 
and  the  Veteriaary  Art,  is  even  now  by  no  acaas  as 
close  as  it  should  be.  It  is  not,  indeed,  so  very  long 
since,  that  the  passed  man  from  the  College  de? oted 
himselfalmost  entirely  to  the  better  sorts  of  horseflesh; 
while  "the  cow-doctor'*  still  claimed  nearly  all  the 
practioe  on  the  farm.  It  would  be  hard  tp  say  v^o  is 
to  blame  here.  In  the  earlier  history  of  the  College  the 
aid  of  the  veterinarian  was  of  cours<>  not  everywhere 
obtainable ;  and  there  are  yet  many  districts  where  he 
is  scarcely  within  hail.  Farmers  had  so  to  put  up  with 
the  best  advice  they  could  command  at  home,  and  the 
old  village*farrier  continued  to  kill  with  impunity. 
But  times  have  altered  with  us  in  more  ways  than  one. 
Year  after  year  there  are  more  ilnd  more  qualified  prac- 
titioners sent  forth,and  pari  passu  the  value  of  our  cOffer- 
ent  kinds  of  stock  has  as  eertalnly  increased.  The 
health  of  a  Shorthorn  heifer  may  be  qoite  as  important 
a  matter  as  that  of  a  four-year-old  hunter^  and  a 
Southdown  ram  as  well  worth  attending  to  as  a  half- 
bred  stalliun.  The  registered  V.  S.,  then,  should  be 
brought  to  consider  the  diseases  of  cattle  as  one  of  tho 
most  prominent  points  of  his  profession. 

Wo  shall  most  likely  be  assured  that  be  does  do  so. 
We  repeat,  however,  that  the  communication  between 
thq  farm  and  the  college  is  not  so  dirtet  or  habitual  as 
the  proper  interests  of  either  should  make  it.  The 
Rc^al  Agricultural  Society  has,  to  be  sure,  done  every- 
thiiig  it  can  to  improve  on  this  aeqaidntaBee,  but  with 
no  very  lasting  effect.  Bvery  now  and  then  Professor 
Simonds  will  give  us  a  lecture,  or  a  pecidlar  case  will 
turn  up  which  creates  a  tempprftry  imprfi8ai0n.  Ho- 
nestly,  even  this  is,  more  often  than  not,  a  volunteer 
offering  on  the  part  of  science,  rather  than  in  answer 
to  any  application  from  the  faronr  htmeelf.  As  we 
have  bad  occasion  to  say  before  now,  the  members  of 
the  Society  are  but  too  indifferent  to  the  privileges  they 
command  in  connection  with  the  Veterinary  College. 


There  has  been  lately  rather  a  strikiBg  ezampie 
of  this.  The  London  Farmers'  Club  called  a 
discussion  on  the  diseases  of  lambs.  Despite  the 
namber  of  ^eep  faki  bahig  beM  abovt  the  sobm  time, 
some  very  g^ood  men  answered  the  summons.  They 
came,  however,  all  with  the  same  object— to  Icam.  Tbc 
very  gentleman  who  read  the  opening  paper  could  do 
little  more  than  complain  of  his  losses,  and  lanMot  the 
curious  character  of  the  disorder.  Mr.  Marshall's 
speech  was  but  the  key-note  to  what  followed.  Tbc 
meeting  was  palpably  at  sea  as  to  suggesting  a  remedy ; 
and  one  looks  in  vain  fbr  any  resolution  to  that  effiscf. 
The  only  preventive  Mr.  Paull  had  been  able  to  find 
was  to  change  the  lambs  on  pastures  iM  by  b^sts 
the  previous  year^  This  had  sometimes  produeed 
effect,  but  still  he  had  been  a  great  sofferer. 
Captain  Davy  removed  his  lambs  to  the  after-grassy 
but  bad  Bttiibred  very  much  from  the  malady.  Mr* 
Owen  WaHls  attributed  the  evil  to  over-stoddng. 
Mr.  Little  knewnothing  of  the  disease  in  question.  Mr. 
Williams  said  the  diseases  of  sheep  appeared  beyond 
the  aid  of  the  veterinary  surgeon*  Mr.  King  had  been 
advisid  to  allow  his  floek  of  hunba  to  ran  oirvr  two  or 
three  fields  of  wheat,  and  the  result  was  that  be  loat 
more  lambs  in  tliis  way  than  when  they  were  shnt  in. 
Mr.  James  thought  tbat  where  there  waa  a  eov]de  ei 
lambs  there  was  more  disease  and  mortality  than  with 
a  single  one.  And  Mr.  Owen,  the  chairman,  fiincied 
the  etate  of  the  blood  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
kind  of  disorder  in  his  lambs. 

Now  in  the  whole  of  this  discussion  the  opinion  ol 
but  one  veterinary  surgeon  was  quoted.  This  was  by 
Mr.  Marshall,  who  gaiie  a^  report  from  Mr.  Jekyll  ol 
the  post  mortem  examination  of  some  lambs  thai  bad 
died  of  consumption.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know,  as  wc 
do,  that  the  gentleman  so  ealled  in  ie  of  recognised 
ability  in  his  professioa.  He  speaks  to  the  thrvMhlike 
worms  found  in  the  lambs;  but  unfortunately  his 
research  wouUl  seom,  so  iar  at  least,  to  justify  Mr 
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Williams'  opinion  that  the  sheop  is  beyond  the 
aid  of  yetei'inary  art.  Mr.  Jekyll  can  only  say— 
''As  a  care  I  have  tried  the  internal  exhibition  of 
small  dosos  of  tur]>entiDe  with  cold  gruel,  but  without 
success.  I  have  also  made  them  inhale  chlorine  gts; 
and  the  few  on  which  I  experimented  recovered,  but  it 
was  late  in  the  season,  and  I  think  it  Hkely  they  wonld 
have  recovered  without  this.  I  Intend,  however,  to 
make  a  further  trial  of  this  remedy ;  but  while  a  ready 
means  of  cure  is  of  importance  to  us,  the  cause  and 
a  preventive  are  of  much  greater.  The  history  and 
stages  through  which  these  pests  pass,  and  how  they 
enter  animal  bodies,  weeld  very  mueh  odd  es;  but 
I  fear  all  this  is  wrapped  in  a  shroud  of  mystery  so  deep 
that  science  must  labour  long  and  perseveriogly  before 
she  can  bring  flbrth  the  aaked  faotsfor  the  benefit  of  man.'* 
Hr.  ManhaU  himself  regretted  that  no  ottekad  given 
them  the  lesok  of  a  postmottem  examination  of  any  of 
tbe  iMbt  that  iMd  died  in  Berkshire,  or  the  Weelof 
Bngland ;  and  Mr.  Williams,  despite  his  previous  de- 
daratioQy  bought  that  if  some  dead  hunbs — say  five  or 
six  from  different  farms— were  sent  to  the  Veterinary 
Profinnor  of  tbe  Royal  Agrknkaral  Society  iirexami- 
aattoo,  he  wo«ld  with  great  pleawre  do  what  wae  re- 
quired. Mr.  Corbet,  the  Beeretary  of  the  Club,  said 
that  tbe  Profiessor  had  asked  for  soeh  animals  ever  and 
over  again. 

Let  us  now  see  what  tbe  Veterinary  College  has  to 
eay  for  itself.  The  week  following  tbe  customary 
amraal  report  fh>m  this  Institntioii  was  read  at  the 
weekly  Council  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society.  It  v^II  be  found  in  another  part  of  our  paper 
of  to-day.  Parts  of  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  written  aUnost  in  direct  answer  to 
what  oocurred  at  the  Ciob.  As  for  example  :-* 
fi  From  etrenontaneee  which  weald  appear  to  be 
irremediable^  fiw  eattW  are  admitted  ae  patieato  at  the 
eollege.  It  is  a  matter  ef  regret  to  the  Goveinom  tint 
no  measure  which  ha^  been  tiied  by  them  hi  eoajime- 
tion  with  the  Society  has  availed  to  bring  to  the  Col- 
lege Infirmary  a  sufficient  mimber  of  oxen,  sheep,  or 
pigs  when  the  subjects  of  disease.  Bven  the  merely 
nominal  scale  of  charges  which  wae  adopted  a  few  years 
ainoe  lor  medical  aUendanoe,  operations^  l^oepi  &a.,  of 
aaeh  aBimals>  haa  failed  ia  effeetiBg  this  meet  desirable 
ot(^;  and  tbe  OoTemerm ue  at  a  loss  to loaew  what 
jMore  oaft  be  done  t»  lenere  the  ^Pathy  whiefa  exieCs 
lA  the  agrtcaltaMd  body  with  refnrence  to  this  im- 
pmUmt  means  of  Imparting  practical  Informatioii  to 
the  pupils."  The  Veterinary  College  has  at  any  rate 
little  doubt  as  to  who  is  to  blame  for  that  want  of  inter- 
communication of  which  we  complain. 

Tbe%  again,  another  clause  in  the  report  ie  equally 
well  piit»  aad  ae^reetiy  or  mereapplkahle  tothewaals 
of  the  ihrmer:  '<The  ^riiiti  Into  the  eeoatiy  bgr  the 
TetertMvy  laspeeler,  <m  the  asfhorlty  of  the  Conaetl, 
have  Met  been  very  nmnerens  this  year,  and  the  €h>> 
remors  wonld  be  glad  to  see  that  tfie  arrangement 
which  has  been  made  with  regard  to  the  hispection  of 
diseased  cattle  on  the  premises  of  agrienlturists  was 
likewise  ia  more  Beneral  iiae^  for  they  brieve  moeh  good 


would  result  therefrom,  not  only  in  arresting  tho  pro- 
gress of  disease,  but  in  investigating  the  causes,  with  a 
view  to  their  removal,  on  which  it  was  found  to  defend." 

Would  it  not  have  been  better  that  a  post  mortem 
examiaation  of  a  few  of  Mr.  Marshall's  lambs  had  been 
made  under  the  authority  of  the  Veterinary  College? 
Or,  that  Mr.  Slmonds  had  been  called  in,  to  confer 
with  Mr.  Jekyll  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  ?  Might 
not  Mr.  King  ask  the  College,  quite  as  appropriately  as 
the  Club,  **  How  he  ought  to  treat  his  lambs  ?"  Surely 
it  is  here  that  Practice  should  call  in  the  aid  of  Science, 
in  place  of  being  simply  content  with  changing  to 
wheat  or  after-grass,  and  still  being  "a  great  sufferer." 
Ought  we  to  rest  aatiaied,  in  this  ago,  with  diseovering 
worms  in  the  lungs  of  onr  sheep,  but  **  how  they  got 
there  we  had  never  been  aMe  to  find  out  V*  The  ques- 
tion, however,  eoacems  alike  the  foUewera  of  either 
pursuit.  A  vetorlnary  snrgeon,  of  eminence  in  his 
district,  admits  that  the  disease  has  so  far  baffled  his 
researches ;  while  some  of  the  sufferers  speak  of  it 
as  beyond  the  power  of  his  art.  Has  this 
as  yet  been  fairly  or  fully  tested  ?  The  profession,  in 
any  case,  should  look  to  it  They  rqH>rt  that  they  have 
now  aent  oat  more  qualifted  stadents  than  in  any  pre- 
vieas  year.  Have  theee  yoong  gentlemen  had  the 
oppertiiaity  of  atadyin^  oonssmption  in  sheep?  If 
not,  if  Mr.  MarshaH,  or  Mr.  King,  or  Mr.  Paoll  will 
not  send  np  their  lambs,  let  the  College  send  for  them. 
Or,  let  Mr.  Simonds  pay  cither  of  these  gentlemen 
a  visit.  We  will  answer  for  his  reception.  If  the  re  be 
**  apathy"  on  tbe  one  elde,  there  must  be  none  on  the 
other. 

In  some  quarters,  at  any  rate,  the  value  and  want 
of  the  Vcteilnai'y  Art  in  connection  with  Agiicul- 
tare  is  eoming  to  be  properly  appreciated.  At  tbe 
late  Show  of  the  I>iibUn  Society,  one  of  tbe  best 
pehrts  in  the  dkffveat  addressee  delivered  ia  to 
be  fowMl  in  the  speech  ef  a  praetioal  agri* 
cvltarlet,  hwA  Talbot  de  MaUhMe  i-^**  He  thought 
it  of  the  utmost  importance  that  farther  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  Teterinary  science.  He  believed 
that  one  of  the  objects  which  the  Highland  Society  had 
in  yiew  was  the  consideration  of  that  subject;  and  of  all 
the  societies  that  he  knew,  he  knew  of  none  that  could 
take  tliat  subject  up  with  greater  advantage  than  the 
Royal  Publin  Society.  But  if  it  were  to  be  done,  it 
ahonld  be  done  effbetually ;  it  should  not  be  done  by 
baf  ing  a  £9W  lectmran^  bat  by  having  a  yeterinary  hos- 
pital ;  and  it  would  be  neceamry  to  teach  the  science 
praotkally  not  only  to  those  who  were  to  be  profeasora, 
but  almeet  an  equally  important  nwtter  wonld  be  to 
haye  an  infisrior  dam  in  attendance,  each  as  they  found 
fbr  nance  in  hoepltals,  and  a  regular  eovirse  of  instrue-* 
tion  should  be  given  to  those  **  nurses"  over  the  wel- 
fhre  of  the  animal  cieattoo.  He  considered  this  subject 
one  of  national  importance^  and  worthy  tho  attention 
of  every  person  who  had  the  wel&re  of  the  country  at 
heart." 

Sven  here,  in  Bngtaad,  we  may  yet  echo  his  Lord- 
ship, and  Impresa  upon  ear  agricultariets  the  impor- 
tanoe  of  paying  mere  attentioB  to  Veterinary  Science. 
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THE     SOIL 


The  soil  is  the  farmer's  capital — to  make  it  pay 
him  eood  proQts*  his  business.  His  means  are  in- 
vestea  in  land,  and  from  its  generous  bosom  he  must 
draw  support  for  himself  and  family — house,  food 
clothing,  fuel,  books,  papers,  education  for  his 
children— all  the  necessaries  of  life,  without  which 
man  cannot  live,  and  all  those  luxuries  without 
which  life  is  hardly  worth  the  having.  The  Presi- 
dent in  the  White  House,  our  ministers  at  foreign 
courts,  the  American  loungers  in  Paris  or  Rome, 
the  missionary  on  the  burning  sands  of  Africa,  the 
roercliant  in  his  counting-room,  and  the  mechanic  at 
his  bench,  all  derive  sustenance  from  American  soil, 
Truly  do  the  Scriptures  say,  "  The  profit  of  the 
earth  is  for  all ;  the  king  mmself  is  served  bv  the 
field."  This  fact  no  political  economist  can  aeny, 
no  sophism  can  conceal.  To  keep  his  capital  from 
depreciation,  and  in  such  a  condition  that  it  may  be 
able  to  honour  his  many  and  necessary  drafts,  so  as 
to  be  in  no  danger  of  a  panic,  and  that  no  suspen- 
sion may  become  necessary,  is  the  great  business  of 
the  farmer.  It  is,  then,  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  we  should  know  the  character  of  the  soil  which 
a  kind  Providence  has  provided  for  our  sustenance, 
and  the  best  method  of  securing  this  desirable 
result. 

We  need  not  tell  American  farmers  that  our  soil 
differs  in  character,  that  we  have  clayey,  loamy,  and 
sandy  soils— nor  that  these  different  soils  require  a 
different  treatment,  and  are  suited  to  different  crops. 
And  yet  we  often  think  those  important  matters  are 
forgotten ;  for  how  few,  who  sena  us  reports  of  their 
crops,  of  their  success,  or  their  failures,  give  even  a 
hint  as  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  the  crops 
were  grown,  or  the  experiments  tried !  Then  there 
is  much  need  of  information  as  to  the  best  manner 
of  cropping  and  manuring  the  different  varieties  of 
soil.  We  know  of  land  in  this  section,  that  ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago  was  considered  so  entirely  un- 
suited  to  agricultural  purposes  that  it  was  thought 
no  sane  man  would  buy  it  for  farming  purposes. 
Starvation  or  retreat  was  supposed  to  be  the  sure 
fate  of  any  one  bold  enough  to  try  the  experiment. 
These  lands  are  now  the  most  productive  and  valua- 
ble of  any  in  this  part  of  the  State.  This  change 
has  been  brought  about  by  skilful  culture  and  a 
wise  adaptation  of  crops  to  the  soil. 

Every  farmer  should  possess  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  formation,  composition,  character,  and  classi- 
fication of  soil,  and  on  these  points  we  shall  en- 
deavour to  make  the  whole  subject  so  plain  that 
it  will  be  understood  and  remembered  by  all. 

CHARACTEE  AND  PORMATION  OP  SOILS. 

Soils  are  those  portions  of  the  earth's  surface 
which  contain  a  mixture  of  mineral,  animal,  and 
vegetable  substances  in  such  proportions  as  to  adapt 
them  to  the  support  of  vegetation.  We  quote  from 
a  valuable  article  in  Morton's  Encyclopedia-, 

**  On  examining  the  various  soils  in  this  or  any 


other  country^  they  will  be  found  to  consist  geaerallj, 
1.  Of  iar^r  or  smaller  stones,  sand  or  gravel.  3.  Of 
a  more  friable,  lighter  mass,  crumbling  to  powder 
when  squeezed  between  the  fingers,  aud  rendeiing 
water  muddy.  3.  Of  vegetable  and  animal  remains 
(oi^nio  matter.) 

"  On  further  examination  of  the  several  portions 
obtained  by  means  of  washings,  we  find, 

"  1 .  That  the  sand,  gravel,  and  fragments  of  stones 
vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  rocks  from  vhidi 
they  are  derired.  Quartz-sand,  in  one  case,  will  be 
observed  as  the  predominating  constitueDt;  ii 
another,  this  portion  of  the  soil  consists  priodjuilj 
of  a  calcareous  sand ;  anc^  in  a  third,  a  simple  in- 
spection will  enable  us  to  recognize  fragments  d 
granite,  feldspar,  mica,  and  other  minerab. 

"  2.  In  the  impalfMtble  powder,  the  chemist  wili 
readily  distinguish  principally  fine  clay,  free  silio, 
free  alumina,  more  or  less  oxyde  of  iron,  lime,  mag- 
nesia, potash,  soda,  traces  of  oxyde  of  manganese,  aud 
phosphoric,  sulphuric,  and  carbonic  acids,  with  more 
or  less  organic  matter. 

"  3.  The  watery  solution  of  the  soil,  evaporated  to 
dryness,  leaves  behind  an  inconsiderable  residoe, 
generally  coloured  brown  by  organic  matters  vhidi 
may  be  driven  off  by  heat.  In  the  combustible  or 
organic  portion  of  this  residue,  the  presence  of  am- 
monia, of  humic,  ulmic,  crenic,  and  apocreoic  acids 
(substances  known  under  the  more  familiar  lamtd 
soluble  humus),  and  frequently  traces  of  nitric  add, 
will  be  readily  detected.  In  the  incombustibb  por- 
tion, potash,  soda,  lime  magnesia,  phosphiHic,  sal- 
phuric,  and  silicic  acid,  chlorine,  and  occasioDali? 
oxyde  of  iron  and  manganese,  are  present." 

All  cultivated  soils  present  a  great  similaritj  m 
composition,  all  conlainiuff  the  aboTC  chemical  ooo- 
stituents ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  this  similaiitjof 
composition,  we  observe  a  great  diversity  in  tbeir 
chaiicter.  Thb  is  caused  by  the  different  prooor- 
tions  in  which  the  constituents  are  mixed  together, 
the  state  of  combination  in  which  they  occur,  aid 
the  manner  in  which  the  different  soils  are  formed. 
All  arable  soils  contain  organic  matter,  vaiyiogto 
half  to  twelve  per  cent.  Good  garden  mouW  fi*- 
quently  contains  from  twenty  to  twenty  four  pa 
cent,  of  its  own  weight,  ana  in  peaty  ppgs  (n» 
sixty  to  seventy  per  cent,  is  not  uncommon.  It  vas 
once  thought  that  the  richness  of  a  soil  was  plaiolj 
indicated  oy  the  proportion  of  organic  matter  it  m 
tained ;  but  careful  analyses  of  seven  spedroens  of 
the  best  wheat  soib  of  Scotland,  and  yicuding  about 
alike,  being  made,  they  were  found  to  range  fi«" 
three  to  ten  per  cent.  The  poorest  peaty  bogs,  alsoi 
contain  the  greatest  amount  of  organic  matter,  while 
they  are  notoriously  unproductive. 

The  organic  matter  in  the  soil  is  due,  for  the 
greater  part,  to  the  vegetable  remains  of  former  crops. 
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Tlie  prairie  soils  are  rich  in  organic  matter  derived 
from  the  annual  decaj  of  the  grass  for  centuries. 
The  soil  of  the  forests  is  enriched  by  the  fallen  leaves. 

The  manner  in  which  soils  are  formed  cannot  be 
doubted  bj  any  one  who  has  observed  the  appear- 
ance of  large  rocky  masses,  the  bare  surface  of  their 
smoother  and  harder  parts,  and  the  growth  of  mosses 
and  small  plants  on  tne  more  softened  portions.  The 
soil  in  vallejrs  surrounded  by  rocky  mountains 
shows  ver^  evidently  that  they  originated  in  the 
disintegration  and  decomposition  of  the  solid  rocks 
in  their  neighbourhood.  One  of  the  principal  agen- 
cies in  effecting  a  gradual  disintegration  of  solid 
rocks  is  the  oxygen  of  the  atmos|)here.  "Oxygen 
possesses  a  great  amnitv  lor  many  mineral  substances, 
and  has,  consequentlv,  a  powerful  tendency  to 
form  new  compounds.  Those  compounds,  or  oxydes, 
being  always  more  voluminous,  looser,  and  less  com- 
pact, are  the  primary  cause  of  the  bursting  of  many 
rocks,  particularly  of  those  containing  much  iron.  In 
the  course  of  the  formation  of  these  oxydes,  the  com- 
pact texture  of  the  rock  is  broken  up,  and  the  whole 
mass  of  the  rock  gradually  crumbles  down." 

Another  and  powerful  agency  in  the  formation  of 
soils  is  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere  carried 
down  by  rain.  Limestone  is  easily  attacked  by  rain 
water,  as  the  carbonic  acid  which  the  water  contains 


dissolves  the  carbonate  of  lime.  "On  feldspar, 
granite,  and  other  minerals  consbting  of  silicate  of 
alumina  and  an  alkaline  silicate,  caroonio  acid  and 
water  exercise  a  highly  important  action.  Under 
their  influence  these  mmenus  are  decomposed  into 
alkaline  silicates,  which  in  their  turn  give  rise  to 
silica  and  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda,  and  into 
silicate  of  alumina,  or  pure  cUy." 

The  lower  orders  of  plants  and  animals  take  a 
yeiY  active  part  in  the  formation  of  soil  from  solid 
rocks.  The  seeds  of  lichens  and  mosses  floating  in 
the  air  attach  themselves  to  the  surfaces  of  rocks 
which  have  become  partially  decomposed  by  the 
action  of  the  air  and  rain,  as  before  described,  and 
finding  here  sufficient  food,  grow,  thus  keeping  the 
surface  of  the  rock  moist  for  a  longer  time  alter  rain, 
and  ^vin^  the  water  a  better  opportunity  to  exer- 
cise its  dissolving  powers.  Insects  feed  on  the  moss ; 
and  both  insects  and  plants  die  and  decay.  A  thin 
layer  of  more  fertile  soil  is  thus  formed,  which  is 
soon  taken  possession  of  hj  a  higher  order  of  plants 
and  animals ;  which  in  their  turn  die,  leaving  a  oetter 
estate  to  the  succeeding  generation. 

Mechanical  causes,  too,  operate  upon  rocks.  The 
wind,  thawing  and  freezing,  and  the  principle  of 
gravitation,  effect  them  more  or  less. — Rural  New 
Yorker. 


WHAT    BECOMES    OP    THE      BONES:     THEIR    USE    AND 
COMMERCIAL    VALUE. 


Mr.  Green,  one  of  the  many  engaged  in  the 
business  of  calcining  bones  in  New  l^rk,  gives  the 
following  information  as  to  the  use  and  value  of 
bones.  Mr.  Jones'  boiling  calcining  establishment 
is  situated  on  the  Jersey  side  of  the  Hudson,  sixteen 
miles  up,  nearly  opposite  Yonkers.  To  collect  the 
bones  from  the  ehiffonniers  he  employs  in  this  city 
eight  men,  eight  horses,  and  four  carts.  A  Ubourer 
invariably  goes  with  each  driver.  The  largest  col- 
lections are  made  in  the  Eleventh,  Seventeenth, 
Eighteenth,  Nineteenth,  Twentieth  and  Twenty- 
first,  Wards.  Th^  commence  their  rounds  as  early 
as  7  a.  m.,  and  bv  1  p.  m.  the  collections  are  deposit- 
ed in  the  vessel  that  is  to  convey  them  from  the 
city.  The  law  requires  all  the  carts  engaged  in  this 
business  to  be  boxed  or  covered  with  canvas.  The 
price  paid  for  bones  varies  according  to  quality. 
Thigh  bones  of  bullocks  rank  first,  as  they  are  the 
only  bones  in  an  ox  that  are  fit  for  turners'  use ; 
they  are  mostly  manufactured  into  handles  for  tooth 
brushes,  the  natural  curve  of  the  bone  giving  the 
desired  shape  to  that  indispensable  articte  for  the 
toilet.  They  are  worth  from  ten  to  twelve  cents 
each.  The  jaw  bones  rank  next,  and  are  wort^  18 
dollars  a  thousand.  The  "  short "  bones,  as  they  are 
termed,  such  as  leave  the  family  table,  are  worth 
from  40  to  50  cents  a  basket.  To  give  some  idea 
of  the  amount  of  money  paid  for  bones,  when  we 
consider  the  number  engaged  in  the  business  of 
bone-boiling,  exclusive  of  the  Barren  Island  business, 
we  will  state  that  Mr.  G.  pays  for  bones  in  this  city 
alone  an  average  of  100  dollars  a  day.  The  fore 
leg  and  hoof  are  osuaUy  bought  by  manuiacturers  of 


glue,  Peter  Cooper  being  the  heaviest  purchaser  of 
this  description  of  offal;  and  when  they  are  done 
with,  they  are  sold  to  the  bone  dealers  at  two  CQ^ts 
a  pound.  The  hoofs  are  disposed  of  at  the  rate  of 
40  dollars  a  too,  and  are  afterwards  made  into  horn 
buttons  and  Prussian  blue.  Horse  hoofs  and  sheep 
hoofs  and  horns  are  sold  at  15  doUars  a  ton. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  bones  at  the  factory,  the 
thigh  and  jaw  bones  are  sawn  so  as  to  admit  of 
the  removal  of  the  marrow.  They  are  then  thiown 
into  a  vast  cauldron,  and  boiled  until  all  the  marrow 
and  fatty  substances  attached  to  them  are  thoroughly 
extracted.  The  fat  is  then  skimmed  off  and  pliu^ed 
in  coolers,  and  the  bones  are  deposited  in  heaps  for 
assortment.  The  thigh  bones  are  placed  in  one 
heap  for  the  turners :  the  jaws  and  other  bones 
suitable  for  buttons  are  placed  in  a  second  pile :  the 
bones  suitable  for  "  bone  bhiok"  come  No.  3,  and 
the  remainder  are  ground  up  for  phosphates  and  ma- 
nures. 

''Bone  black"  is  used  by  sugar-refiners,  and  is 
worth  from  9\  to  3|  cents  a  pound.  To  judge  of 
the  amount  used  in  this  city  alone  of  this  article,  in 
the  eleven  immense  sugar  refineries  in  operation 
here,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  "  Stuarf  s  " 
and  the  "  Grocers* "  refineries  pay  annually  in  the 
neighbourhood,  of  the  city  40,000  dollars  a  year 
each  for  "  bone  black." 

Of  classes  Nos.  2  and  3  we  were  furnished  with 
no  reliable  data.  No.  2  is  used  in  the  manufactuie 
of  phosphates.  No.  3  is  made  into  manure,  and 
sold  at  prices  rangmg  from  38  to  55  cents  a  bushel. 
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according  to  qualil  j,  but  geiicrallj  aYeraging  about 
50  cents,  delivered  at  the  factory. 

Of  the  amount  of  soap-fat  produced  from  bone- 
boiling,  we  can  only  say  that  our  informant  showed 
by  his  books  that  the  sale  of  soap-ftit  from  his  fac- 
tory from  June,  1856,  to  June,  1857,  amounted  to 


19,000.  dpnaEs  Of  this  amooii  14«000  doQait 
was  paid  by  one  house,  and  we  were  assured  thit 
this  was  but  a  moiety  of  the  amount  the  hoaie 
annually  purchased. — Hujif s  American  MrchaAfs 
Magazine. 


SALE   OF   MR.  CARTWRIOHirS  HERD  OF  SHORT-HORNS,   AT   ATNHOB. 

BT  MR.  STRAFFORD. 


Oa  Wedneidty,  May  5,  the  «itin  herd  of  •h«rt4K>m^  bcr 
loosing  to  T.  R.  B.  Gartvric^  Eaq^  9t  Aynboe,  we  nld 
by  aoetioD.  withont  naerre,  al  the  Home  Fun,  Af  nhee,  by 
Mr.  Strafford,  the  veU-knewa  ateek  aoetioBeer,  of  Loadea. 
There  vere   46  head  of  very  ine  eattl%  moat  el  which 
were  parehaaed  by  ytleaMti  from  a  diaftanee.  at  ffry  high 
pricea.    Thia  apleodid  hard  haa  aU  beea  eoUeeted  by  Mr. 
Cartwright  within  the  laat  Amr  yean»  aad  U  now  brokea  op, 
we  onderatand,  praparatory  to  hia  diapoilagel  theCinaes  whieh 
they  htfe  been  reared.    The  cattle  ahowed  «aty  pboily  what 
can  be  done  by  akiU  and  jadgmeMt,  eevpled  with  natiitof  pm- 
•eterance  and  indnatry ;  for,  without  eiaggeration,  we  eM 
Btfely  tay  that  Mr.  Cartwright  in  hie  breeding  of  ■horthomt 
baa  riTalled  hia  eompeen,  eren  the  dldeat  and  moat  funout. 
It  waa  matter  of  general  remark  by  the  very  nnmeroaa  party 
present,  that  they  nerer  aaw  atoek  look  ao  well— and  al- 
though cattle  hate  been  ainking  in  prieeof  late,  the  prieaa  waat 
larj^  than  at  any  lale  in  the  kingdom  of  thia  year.     Some 
of  thoie  aold  are  deatined  for  Aoatralia,  Mr.  Tyrell,  agent 
for  Mra.  Keith  Faulkner,  of  Torquay,  buying  aereral  for  that 
purpoae.    The  Prince  of  Pruaaia  bull  waa  bought  for  the  Royal 
Agricultural  College,  at  Cireneeater.    But  we  were  rather 
aitoniihed  to  obaerre  that  the  breedera  of  thia  neighbourhood 
allowed  ao  much  excellent  blood  to  leaTe  the  dialrict;  foritia, 
but  aeldom  that  auch  an  opportunity  oecura  when  they  can 
obtain  really  good  atock  at  their  own  doora.    No  doubt  the 
pricea  obtained  were  very  high ;  but  it  ought  alwaya  to  be  eon- 
atdered  that  for  auch  good  old  Wood  aa  that  ef  •'Venua" 
(Lot  12),  and  "  Heio^  (Lot  8),  aa  ectra  price  muat  be  paid. 
<•  UenrpaAieB,'*  a  trat-rate  cow,  aoM  for  £110  to  a  gentleman 
firomLaneaihire.    The  Yeeitoge  generally  fotehed  high  pricea; 
but "  Genevieve  Srd,"  "  Auguata,**  and  «■  Juamta**  (who  might 
be  eeneidered  aa  the  game  of  the  aele),  add  at  extraordinary 
prieea  Ptf  their  age.    The  bulk,  11  in  number,  were  admirable 
animala ;  but  Let  1,  **  Second  Duke  of  Cambridge,"  although 
be  aold  for  £147,  did  not  reaHae  ao  much  aa  he  deterred,  et- 
pecially  when  it  ia  remembered,  aa  atated  by  Mr.  Strafford, 
in  beginning  the  aale,  that  hia  aire, "  Grand  Duke,*  waa  add 
for  no  leaa  than  1,000  guineaa. 

Aa  a  proof  of  the  wide-apreading  taate  for  ahorthoma, 
it  may  be  obaorved  that  the  Bteez  men,  whe  have  hitherto 
rather  held  aloof,  were  good  buyan :  another  eameat  that  the 
aeed  which  WM  aowB  by  the  Royal  Agricaltiiial  Society  in  18M 
haa  not  (alien  on  a  hMrea  aoiL  A  new  pmehaacr  alao  aroie 
in  Mr.  Howard  of  Biddenham,  a  brother  of  the  celebrated  im- 
plement maker.at  Bedford,  whe oaivled  off  foar of  the  choieeat- 
bied  thiaga*  at  long  prieee.  One  of  theae  waa  Lady  Spencer, 
a  twelve-yeer-old,  and  conaequently  a  rather  ragged-looking 
cow  (whoee  dam  waa  bought  at  Mawn'a  aale  at  Chilton  in 
1829),  bearing  in  her  veina  tha  Uood  of  Monarch,  who  waa 
iold  for  320  ga.  in  very  low^pno  timea.  One  of  her  three 
dtughUrt,  lAdy  Spen^-er  2od,  by  the  400>gninea  Uanrtr,  and 


whoae  ye«H  oalf  vaa  eaid  to  havabaaB  aeld  tha*  i 
SOfsaleabeeeaMwMr.  Ho«ntd*ii at  lOi  ga.  Hnri 
Lady  SpaiMar  4th.  a  pioof  ef  the  hi|^  qnalitr  of  tba  Unaapm 
hei<me>wna>egpin,thnartj'ectoffmfyieina«impitmMa;  M 
theMaeterofthaHeythrap  Hani  wna  nt  to  hn  ehefcai  oC  mk 
heg^thelaat  nodfor  140ga.  Lady  Speaeer  lei  vm  nat 
aefertanata^  idthongh  a  vivy  aMgwitwait  anjaaal  to  I— k  at; 
but  owing  to  a  gnnaral  fanpfeation  thai  the  aeuld  Im  of  ••  wm 
far  btnadingi  Mr.  Cartwright  loat  70  ga.  on  the  piiee  mWeh 
Im  gave  for  her  a  abort  time  ainee.  Lady  ffmaMin,  eae  W  the 
k  the  Bile,  did  not  reeHne  her  originel  ptica  by  a 
.  She  WM  by  Captaia  ShaAoe,  a  Royal  Shov  pm 
bull  at  Northampton,  who  waa  add  twice  over  for  npwirda  of 
800  ga.  Jnnia  waa  much  liked,  and  ao  waa  her  nagnxfieant 
calf  Juaaita,  by  Second  Dnke  of  Cambridge ;  but  (he  edoor  id 
Snowdrop,  who  waa  pnrdiaaed  by  Lord  SonthamptoB,  waa 
not  a  llttle  agaiqat  bar  hi  the  biddinfa.  GaBericve. 
by  the  Second  Duke  of  Cambridge,  wowld  net 
improbably  have  followed  auit  to  Wbittlebory,  bat 
hit  lordship  cot  it  rather  too  toe,  and  tha  laet  fain 
had  fallen  from  the  glaai  in.  <aroa9  of  tba  Dokn  M  Hat- 
borough's  ateward,  before  he  aanewed  hia  bid.  GnmA  aa  tha 
Second  Dnke  of  Cambridge'a  atook  ware^  tha  Dohiahimaelf  ia 
sligbUy  leggy,  and  h  w  hardly  made  op  into  quite  tha  aaimal 
we  origipelly  expected:  hot  atiU  Mr.  PhilUpa ahomad  gaad 
judgment  in  taking  him  at  the  prion  into  Davon,alaaf  with  Ij^y 
Spencer  the  Pint,  HiaaoaJohaO*Gnaat  waaa  veiyatrilaig 
animal^  with  a  ra»  back  and  ^lairtar^  and  re^  mck  half ;  aai 
Mr.  Uwford,  of  Le«htea  Baaaaad.  oae  of  tha  lent  oaanpoliima 
fortheoHbaU,  boaght  him.  Aji  at  tha  T^ibMr  aad  fail 
CUocaaakaol  haraa^tha  higheii  paiaaa  were  ahaanka^k 
thia  caa%  of  140  gainaaa,  halweea  LadySpaMar  4th  ai 
tha  Seeoad  Dnke  of  Caaihaidge. 

The  cempaay  pmaaat  namhemd  at 
and  800.  many  of  Iham  fMa  diatant  i 
wera  the  meet  fntwf  ririwf  baaiian  of  a 
of  the  aeichhouihood.  Baah  aa  aaaeaahly  ia  aaUoaa  aeaa  k 
thia  aaartir.  aad  ahawa  the  gieat  iataraat  aaw  talma  hi  ahaat- 
hoHMd  tittle.  AaMagat  the  aohiiea  and  gHitliiaaB  wme 
— Uid  Seolhwipdmi,  Sir  Chailaa  Knightky,  Batt.,  H.  W. 
Daahwead,  Bai^  W.Wttn^Beq..  H. L. GaakeB, Bei}.,  Kid. 
diagton  Hall)  CoLBoiHe%  J.  L. Strattoa, Baq.,  T.  B,  mi 
G.  Diahe,  Eiqm.,  H.  HaU,  Btq..  the  flea.  H.  Ned  Hiy.  Skep. 
ahitei  Mr.  Deaehaald,  agent  to  Sir  Aatheny  Ro4haeha< 
Bneka  i  Mr.  Meia,  ageat  to  the  Duke  of  Marlheioagh ;  Mr. 
T^raU,  lyieat  to  Mm.  Keith  Amlkaer,  Torquay;  Mr.  T^rt^ 
ageat  to  W.  Bramaton,  Ba^  ,  M.P.,  Baaex ;  Mr.  Waionghby 
Wood,  HoUy  Bank,  the  weB-known  agrknltmiat ;  Mr. 
Lowndea.  liveipool  j  Mr.  J.  O.  AdUna,  Mikato.  Warwick- 
ahire ;  Mr.  Topham,  Wanriakihire ;  Mr.  DodweQ,  Long  Crma- 
den ;  Mr.  Bowley,  Cireneeater ;  Mr.  8.  Braeher,  Shallaahay ; 
Mr.  W.  Smyth,  Wadhniet  Caatk,  Suaaex;  Mr.  Lawfoad 
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LeightoB  Buuflrd ;  Mr.  Torkt,  Tbnptlon ;  Bfr.  Bed«,  Rugbgr  ; 
Mf.  n^gnU,  BMei ;  Mr.  Athertoa,  lit «rpool ;  Mr.  J.  Rabin. 
MB,  CUftM  l^hMi,  BiMki;  Mr.  OkmHj,  Bmk;  Mr.  Ow- 
Mdl,Beifofd;  Bfe.  Lonifkiid,  NartlmaploMkm;  Mt.Pfaa- 
Up«»  BnoMbary,  ToteM,  Defwii  Mr.  H.  Hmnn,  Nwlb. 
kMh ;  Mc  T.  WoMcy,  ClMptl  HoiiS6»  UfAt,  LuMAihim 
Mr.  T.  BobHMOo,  Cftatie  Aihhy,  NoitlMmptoiidike,  fte^  Ai^ 

After  Ibe  eompany  htd  partiken  of  «  tnbetiBtiil  ImeheoD, 
tbey  mfpeeted  th»  eropt  on  the  lum.  wbMi  tre  now  is  t  vtty 
fcrwtrdiUte,  tbe  bsrleytovn  in  Dcoembir  lookiBf  botlnr 
tbnn  enj  erer  son  in  this  qotrter  befoio ;  tbo  wirtor  bcna 
are  in  flovar ;  and  tho  mlmt,  drilled  tbree  peeks  to  the  tore,  is 
■  ▼eryprottifingerop.  Mr.  Strtffbrd  then  took  hii  plMe  on 
tbe  ittnd,  and  eftor  reeding  tbeoooditioni  of  Mde,  went  on  to 
remark  "tbat  be  wat  quite  enre  he  need  say  notbing  to  leeoM- 
BendfbettoAtotbenetiee  of  tlM  eompeny,  «w  tbe  large 
nuaiber  of  breedere  and  fMraere  he  taw  before  hia,  kom  aU 
pntU  of  the  ooentry,  aatiefted  him  that  when  a  man  went  tbo 
lifbC  way  to  work,  like  Mr.  Oarftviisbt^  hie  efbrts  wonld  be 
fblly  appreeiated.  Mi.  Oaitwiifbt  had  dolM  wondm  diniag 
the  ebort  time  he  had  been  a  bteeder.  The  etoek  whieh  he 
had  to  oibff  on  that  oocanon  wm  remarkably  weU  hied,  and 
thoN  who  weee  dewroM  of  eemmeniing  the  breed  of  Shori- 
hewit  bed  now  an  eaoellent  oppertanity  of  domg  eo.  He  be- 
lUeed  that  Sbeftbome  wom  destined  to  enperMde  eeery  other 
hreed.  in  eoaelneion*  he  bifged  to  isy  tkit  the  whole 
9i  the  tteek  wonkl  he  toM  wilheat  reurf«.»  The  bidding! 
oommeneed,  and  went  on  yrttf  epiriCedly  to  the  end,  Leid 
Bonthempten  and  Mr.  Main,  agMl  to  ttm  Dnke  of  Maribofongfa, 
hiddiag  agmnit  eaeh  other  vmy  ohatinalely  at  Umet.  We 
enbjoia  tbe  lota  and  the  priom  obtahied  c-* 

COWS  ANP  HEIFERS. 

Lot  l.-Jtcinth,  roan.caWeJ  in  March,  1846;  got  by  Pawsler: 
bought  for  £88  r s.,  by  Mr.  W.  Hadland,  of  Clattercot*. 

Lot  S^Plaeh,  red  end  wbUe,  oelrtd  in  8«pt.,  ii4o,  got  br 
Mowbrey  j  jSi6  i»^  by  M  r.  E.  Parsons,  of  Walton  OrouedfT 

Lot  3.— Lady  Spencer,  roan,  calred  In  Dec.,  1846:  got  by 
Shamrock;  £08  6s.,  by  Mr.  PhUlIpt,  Broembory,  Teineu,  Orrea 

Lot  4— Jenny  Llad.  red,  celred  Marefa,  1847;  got  by  Duke  of 
Richmond ;  £47  Cs  ,  by  Mr.  Roblnwn,  CasUe  Aihby,  Norihamp- 
tonshire.  "^ 

Lotft.^Jeen,  red,  oalved  logiitt,  1847;  get  by  Lyouinia; 
£4»,  by  Mr.  Worsey,  Chapel  House,  Speke,  Lancashire. 

Lot0.— Garli^nd,  red,  caWed  Norember,  1847;  got  by  Brans- 
wtek ;  £38  17$..  by  Mr.  Bowley,  8idding:on  Hoese.  Cirenceiler. 

Lot  7.— Pearl  2nd,  roan,  calred  April,  1848;  got  by  Senator. 
£44  «•.,  by  Mr.  H.  Hewer,  Northleach.  '  «       '  "    «'««•. 

Lot  8.-Hero,  roau,  ealved  M«y,  1E48 ;  got  by  Son  of  tbe  Ba- 
ron%t;  £;^8  7i.,  by  Mr.  W.Caless,  Bodicote  House. 

Lot9.~Day'i  Bye,  roan,  caWed  May,  1840;  got  by  Toonc 
Fourth  Duke ;  400  Of.,  by  Mr.  Howard,  Bedford.  *"        '         "■ 

Lot  10.— Lady  Spencer  1st,  roan,  calred  June,  1860;  got  by 
Marquit  of  Boektngham;  £43,  by  Mr.  Phillips,  Broombury. 
Totnesf,  Derou.  *" 

Lot  II.— Pearl  4fh,  white,  calred  October,  1860;  got  by  Bene- 
diet;  £48  6s.,  by  Mr.  Howard.  Bedford. 

Lot  12.— Venus,  red  and  white,  calred  June,  1863 ;  get  br 
Grand  i>uke;  £103,  by  Mr.  H.  Hall,  Barion. 

Lot  18.— Lad)  Franklin,  red,  calred  July,  1868;  got  by  CapUin 
Bhaftoe;  £70  7».,  by  Mr.  W.  Caless,  Bodicote  House. 

Lot  14.— AcceMion,  roan,  calred  June,  1858  ;  got  by  Filbert: 
£81  iOs.,  by  Mrs.  Keith  Faulkner,  Torquay. 

Lot  16.— Pearl  Powder,  red  and  white,  ealred  Oelober,  1868  < 
got  by  Buccaneer;  £36  i5t,   by  Mr.  Longland,  Northampton- 

^^  l«-—FaihieB,  rotn,  calred  Ncrember,  1868;  got  by  Day 
break ;  £52  JOs.,  by  Mr.  Arery. 

Lot  17.— LadT  Spencer  2nd,  roan,  calred  Norember.  1864:  lot 
by  Usurer:  £llo  5«.,  by  Mr.  Howard.  Bedford. 

Lot  18— Geneviere  Ut,  red  and  white,  calred  December.  1864 ; 
got  by  Usurper;  £56  13s..  by  Mr,  Chrisly,  Essex. 

Lot  19.     ■ --'        •     "  -     


^-«  .^  '^  •"*  ^^^^^*  <^»^^«*  March,  1866}  got  by 
Usurper;  £78  IOs.,  by  Mrs.  Keiih  Faulkner,  Torquay. 

Lot  20.— Junla,  red,  calred  April,  J855;  got  by  Duke  of 
Olosier;  £96  Us  ,  by  Mr.  J.  Bobinson,  Oliflon  Pastnrei,  Bucks. 

Lot  81.— Usurpailoo,  roan,  calred  October,  1855;  got  by 
Usurper;  £110  6s.,  by  Mr.  Alhertou,  Llrerpool. 

J>>t  ll9.-I^y  Spencer  4th,  roan,  calred  December,  1886 ;  got 
by  Usurper;  £147,  by  Mr.  H.  Hall,  Barton. 


Lot88.--Genevtere  2ed,  Nd  and  white,  calred  Jan.  91,  1896; 
got  by  Usurper ;  £76  12» ,  by  Mr.  Piggott,  Essex. 

Lot  24.— Jilt,  ro4n,  calved  March  18,  1856;  got  by  Uiurper; 
£186,  by  Mr.  H.  Hell,  Barton.  »  *       /  i«  » 

Lot  86.-Jeh»rina.  red,  calved  June  86,  1866;  got  byUmpor; 
£^4,  by  Mr.  J.  Bobinson,  Bucks.  »  •     -/         i~» 

lAtS6.— AdeUide,  red  and  white,  calred  Oct.,  1866;  got  by 
Uearperi  £8«  lit.,  by  H.  L.  eaiihe!!,  Hm|.,  of  KUdtogtoa  Hall. 

lot  27.— Violet,  red  and  white,  calred  Nor.,  18£6 ;  got  by 
Usurper;  £78  lOi ,  by  Sir  Anthony  Rothschild,  Bucks. 

Lot  98.-PrineaM  Royal,   nun,  eelred   Bsb.,  1867;  got  by 
Uittrper;  £13  U.,  by  H.  L.  Gaakell,  Esq.,  Kiddington. 

Lot  20.— Jessica,   red   and  white,  calred  Feb.,  1867;  got  by 
Vnaper ;  £60  ITa.,  by  Mr.  Howaid,  Bedford, 
w  '^*i--P'o««Pi»e,  loan,  ealred  Mareh,  1867;  got  by  Bril- 
liant; £83,  by  Mr.  Plggott,  Essex. 

Lot  81.- Snowdrop,  whhe,  calred  March,   1887;  got  by  Brll- 
Uant)  £88  16a.,  by  Lord  SouthoMplen.  WhilUebnry. 

Lot  d2.-Generiere  8Td,  red  and  while,  calved  July,  1857 ;  got 
by  Second  Duke  of  Cambridge ;  £110  6i.,  by  the  Duke  of  Marl- 


..  ^*  ^I"^"*"****  "*"'  «*1^«**  *«P^  1W7;  gat  bySeoond 
Duke  of  Cambridge ;  £84,  by  Lord  Southamplon. 

Lot  84 — Jnewlta,  red  end  wMte,  calred  Sept.,  1667  t  ffet  by 
««»5»d  Duke  of  Ca.nbtidgej  486  le^  1^  Mr.  H.  Btarkey,  Spy 

Lot  85.— Dewdrop,  roen,  ealred  March,  1868;  got  by  Second 
Doke  of  Oamhridge;  £84  18s.,  by  Mr.  Sierkey.  Wilts. 

BULLS. 

Lot  1.— Second  Duke  of  Cambridge,  red,  ealred  Ar.rll,  1854  ; 
got  by  Grand  Duke;  £147,  by  Mr.  PhUIIpe,  TMaess,  D^ron. 

Lot  2.— Flamer,  red  and  white,  calved  August,  1866;  got  by 
Usurper;  £28  7s.,  by  Sir  Anthony  Bothschild,  Bucks. 

Let  8.— Potentate,  red,  calred  Jan.,  1857 ;  got  by  Urarper ; 
£32 11a,  by  Mr,  Beale,  Rugby.  »   »       /  p'  . 

Lot  4.~Pore»ter,  red  and  white,  calred  June,  18.7;  got  by 
Second  Dole  of  Cambridge ;  £4$  Is.,  by  Mr.  H.  Chirke. 

lAt  6.— Fkebsand,  red  and  while,  ealred  June,  1867  ;  got  by 
Second  Duke  of  Cambridge;  £53  17s.,  by  Mr.Yorke,  Thrapstoii. 

Lot  6  -Freebooter,  red,  c*alred  Augu■^  18^7;  got  by  Second 
DaAeefCaibeklge;  £88  I  la,  by  Mr.  Painter,  Wwloe. 

Lot  7  —John  o'Gaunt.  red,  calved  Angiiat,  1867;  got  by  Se- 
cond Duke  of  Cambridge;  £110  6s,  by  Mr.  Lawford,  Leighton 


Lot  8.— Doe  Juan,  red,  calesd  A^igostL  185T  j  got  by  Seeonl 
Duke  of  Cambridge;  £86  Is ,  by  Mr.  W.  Smyth,  Wadhurot 
Castle,  Sussex. 

Lot  0.~ Jester,  red  and  white,  ealvecl  0e^.,  1867;  got  by  Be- 
cond  Duke  of  Cambridge ;  £40  7s ,  by  Mr.  Steplien  Brachcr, 
Shaftesbury 

Lot  10.— Lord  Althorii  8»d,  red.  ealred  Dec,  1867 ;  got  by 
Second  Duke  of  Cambridge;  £i6  16a.,  by  Mrs  KeHh  Faulkner. 

Lot  11.- Prince  of  Prussia,  red  roan,  calved  Jan..  1868;  g<>t 
by  Pecon  1  Duke  of  Cambridge ;  £87  16s.,  by  Mr.  Bowly,  Clrt  n- 
cester. 

The  total  reab'xed  by  the  cows  and  heifera  wae  £2,290  la. 
giriflg  en  aforege  of  £66  8«.  7d.  The  baUe  fetched  £641  la., 
and  an  averaj;e  of  £58  6a.  S^d,  The  gnnd  total  proceeda  of 
the  aa'e  waa  £2,931  28.,  which  girea  an  areran  of  £63  14b. 
7id. 

After  Mr.  Cartwright'a  atle  had  been  conduded,  aix  abort- 
horaa,  bied  by  P.  8.  Pnonett,  E^.,  Chart  Setton,  were  aold 
by  Mr.  Strafford,  aa  fbOowa  :— 

Lot  1.— Tonnjr  Mary,  red  and  white,  calred  In  1880;  got  by 
Mae  of  Keat ;  £86  14b.,  by  Mr.  Chamberiin.  of  Adderbury. 

Lot  2.— Roan  Crummy,  rich  roan,  calved  in  1861;  got  by  Man 
of  Kent;  £8^  lis.,  by  Mr.  Bowley,  Cirencester. 

Lot  8.— Tounf  Spectator,  roan,  ealred  in  1868;  got  by  Mar- 
ton  ;  £84  13s.,  by  Mr.  CalesB,  Bodicote 

T.ot  4.— Torrington,  roan,  calved  in  1852;  tot  by  Man  of  Kent; 
£89  8s.,  by  Mr.  Willlfer,  King's  Sutton. 

L't6.— Young  Humpsey,  roan,  calved  In  December,  1863 ; 
got  by  Marton  ;  £/9  8b.,  by  H.  L.  Qaskell,  Esq.,  Kiddlnston. 

Lot  6.— Locket,  white,  calred  In  April,  1866;  got  by  Highland 
Lnddie  ;  £29  5s.,  by  Mr.  W.  Smylli,  Sussex. 

The  total  amoaoted  to  £187  Ida.;  and  the  ayerage,  £81 
6a.  6d. 


EXP£RIMENTAX  FARMS  IN  AUSTRALIA.— It  ii 
with  great  pleaaure  that  we  take  oogoiaance  of  the  appoint- 
meat  of  Mr.  BkiUing  to  tho  office  of  Diraotor  of  the  Eipcri- 
mental  Farm,  to  whieh  a  portuw  of  the  Goferonent  grant  in 
aid  of  egricalture  baa  been  devoted.    We  feel  conrinced  that 
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thii  cocorJ  to  the  vihhei  of  our  (uming  oomniiBitj  « ill  be 
graUfulljr  received,  as  it  tendi  to  prore  that  thoae  in  authority 
are  let-Iy  aniiona  for  the  tueeeaa  of  the  eeheae  propoanded. 
Mr.  SkiUing  hat,  for  eome  time,  beta  the  iBdoitrioai  and 
efficient  lecretarj  of  the  Port  PhiKp  Farmera'  Society,  and  by 
coDttaat  contact  with  onr  Icadiog  agricnUaritta  hu  become 
•o  thoroof  hly  acquainted  with  their  views,  and  their  pnrtaiti, 
that  he  it  tiof  ularly  qnalified  for  the  pott  he  it  now  called  opoo 
to  fill.  Had  the  original  idea  of  Importing  (I)  a  director  from 
England  been  carried  out,  however  good  a  practical  or  theore- 
tical hntbandman  he  might  be,  it  would  have  been  yeart  be- 
fore he  could  hive  proved  himtelf  thoroughly  a  matter  of  the 
peculiarities  of  our  toil  and  diotate  at  to  become  nteftal  to  the 
colony  at  large.  In  place  of  teaching,  he  would  have  to  leam 
from  the  very  farm  tervanU  who  m'ght  already  be  aecUnuted, 
and,  however  anziout  to  do  hit  duty,  mutt  have  neoettarily 
found  hhntell  a  temporary  ttumbtiog^hlock,  inttead  of  attitt- 
ance,  to  our  already  rapid  advancement.  We  are  not  aware 
if  the  Port  t^hilip  Farmert*  Society  will  immediately  loee  the 
tervioet  of  their  able  tecretary,  though  we  thould  imajnne  to ; 
but,  much  at  the  removal  will  be  regretted  by  thote  to  whom 
he  hat  been  to  ftithful  a  colleague,  we  are  aure  that  the  ei- 
ttnded  m^aut  of  utefuloeit  thut  opened  to  him  will  be  htiled 
with  gratification,  at  a  reward  due  to  merit,  and  alto  at  a 
htndtome  compliment  to  the  tocie^y  ittelf.  When  the  quet- 
tion  of  the  grant  wu  firat  mooted,  H r.  SkiUing  penned  an 
able  memorial  to  Captain  Cltrke,  totting  forth  the  advantaget 
to  be  gained  by  a  model  Ctrm,  and  in  a  full,  but  eondae  man- 
ner, explained  the  objectt  to  be  dcttred,  and  the  moat  featible 
method  of  carrying  them  out  The  pltn  of  a  mutenm  be  abo 
broached,  and  particularly  impreaied  on  the  government  the 
mutud  economy  and  benefit  to  be  acquired  by  a  reformatory 
school  atttched  to  the  inititution,  an  idea  which  it  were  well 
to  embrace.  The  dmott  unexpected  recognition  of  his  valu- 
able advice,  and  in  so'  highly  complimentary  a  form,  will, 
we  doubt  not,  be  a*  spur  to  Mr.  8killiiig*t  future  exertioot, 
and  we  thortly  hope  to  tee  him  prove  at  able  in  practice  at 
precept— Be/i*«  Life  in  Vietoria. 


THE    REARING   AND    DISEASES    OF 
LAMBS. 

TO  THB  BDITOK  OF  THB  MARK  LANS  KXPRB88. 

Sib, — On  reading  your  report  of  the  ditcuitioo  on  the  resr- 
log  and  diteatet  of  lambt  at  the  Farmera'  Club,  I  find  that 
aeverd  gentlemen  have  tutttined  great  losses  amongst  their 
lambs,  but  none  have  been  able  to  supply  a  remedy.  I  have 
therefore  been  induced  to  send  you  the  result  of  my  own  ex- 
perience, in  order  that  others  may  benefit  from  it,  if  they  choose 
to  ute  the  remedy,  which  is  both  simple  and  inexpensive,  and 
in  my  own  ease  effectuaL 

In  the  beginning  of  April,  1868,  my  lambs  were  affecied 
much  in  the  same  way  as  the  Chairman  describes  his  to  have 
been.  The  first  symptoms  (where  they  were  observed)  were, 
a  wandering  littloM  gtit,  with  the  bead  down,  and  the  mouth 
in  motion  at  if  eating ;  when,  tuddenly,  they  would  make  a 
ttart,  ttagger  a  few  steps,  then  fell  down  snd  struggle  violently 
for  a  thort  time,  foaming  at  the  month  and  gnathing  the  teeth 
at  if  in  great  pain.  These  paroxysms  with  some  of  them  lasted 
but  a  short  time— death  eased  thdr  pain ;  and,  dmoet  inva- 
riably, with  death  came  what  was  termed  the  sooar.  In  others 
it  appeared  with  lets  violence,  and  some  I  bad  lingered  for 


days  before  they  died.  With  these  1  tried  every  itMay  I 
couU  ihiiik  of,  or  that  was  tuggetted  to  me;  tad,  mte- 
t«nately,IhadeateteiioQghtotryeverybody'«iemidj.  Bit 
all  wei«  dike  unavailiBg,  and  the  diteaae  wat  ttepptd  it  hrt 
by  weaniag,  and  at  the  aame  tisse  opoaing  thorn thttvei 
left.  I  find,  on  reference  to  notet  made  at  the  tiaM,thit(m 
the  beginning  to  the  2Srd  of  April  (the  tiaMof  wetdag)  IM 
lost  80  out  of  800  lambs.  The  stomachs  of  teterd  tf  thi 
lambs  were  exsmincd  by  two  veterinary  surgeons  withoit  aj 
satisfactory  result.  I  should  state,  perhaps,  thtt  imti  thm 
three  weckt  of  mortdity,  in  hopet  of  cheeking  the  diwsie.  ik 
flock  vat  moved  from  old  or  early  aown  awe  let  to  )ot>^ 
ooet  that  had  been  pulled  up  and  put  in  rowa  soem  the  Ui 
and  the  ground  ploughed  between ;  ao  that  H  waiiapMUi 
they  ahould  have  picked  up  any  we^  to  oecadea  the  diMtv. 
Next  they  were  put  on  young  turnip  greent,  and  ttetkit« 
ryegrsas,  until,  on  the  28rd,  they  were  taken  from  thw  ■>• 
there  snd  kept  on  dry  food  for  a  few  days,  wctati  id 
tpoiled;  but  the  diteate]was  tUyed.  Tnm  thitlfdtai* 
vinced  that  the  injury  wat  derived  from  the  ewe,  aad  tfctt  i» 
wat  ahe  who  required  medidne ;  and,  having  seen  ia  "  Chtert 
Cattle  Doctor^  that  two  ounces  of  Gltnber^tdtt,  dthi 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  catrawayt,  mixed*  with  thia  giad,  »■ 
a  good  aperient  dote  for  a  theep,  I  rcsdivod  to  give  it  a  tM, 
which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  the  folkwiag  ycm;  ai 
as  I  bdieve,  prevented  a  repetition  of  the  pravient  ymr'i  hu 
as  the  ssme  symptoms,  attended  with  the  same  fdd  i«^ 
haddMwn  in  one  of  the  beet  lambs  (which  I  tUsk  it  ^ 
thacase):  upon  whichi  proenredaqoantity  of  sdumacn- 
rawayt,  and  drenched  dl  the  ewet  in  the  fle^  cutptiif  » 
which  had  not  lambed  at  the  time ;  and  the  ontylnklhtf 
in  a  dmilar  way  afterwardt  wat  from  one  of  thete  six  cwcl 

The  way  in  which  I  prepare  the  dose  ia  this :  I  ftntbd  iki 
carrawsys  in  order  that  the  extract  may  be  equally  tddiii- 
tered,  which  it  wodd  be  more  difficult  to  do  with  tke  icdi 
When  the  carrawayt  are  tuflSdently  boiled,  add  cold  «» 
enough  to  make  at  many  hdf-pinti  as  there  arediccpttk 
drenched ;  then  add  the  sdts  (two  ounces  (o  each  half-fiAl 
which,  when  distdved,  I  give  to  the  ewes  from  hsiif^ 
boUles,  which  a  bay  or  girl  wifl  fill  as  fast  as  fife  or  w  ■■ 
will  get  them  emptied  by  dreuching  the  ewet. 

I  am  a'ra'd.  Sir,  that  my  communication  has  eiteoW  h 
too  great  a  length ;  but  I  have  endeavoured  to  be  si  eesdtf 
as  posdble,  and  have  only  said  as  mudi  aa  I  thought  «■»- 
cesaary  in  order  to  be  understood,  and  I  must  tratttoj«« 
advoe«cy  of  the  agricnlturd  iutcrett  to  pkad  my  apolvy. 
I  remdo.  Sir,  your  obedient  aervsat, 

BwrgkcUre,  Mag  litk,  1858.  Robbbt  Cnutci. 


THE   DISEASES  ^OF   LAMBS. 

SiB,— I  have  read  the  discussion  at  the  Ccntrd  ft"^ 
Club  published  in  your  ptper  this  week,  and  find  thd  mb* 
farmers  have  lost  a  number  of  lambs  in  a  shmt  time.  Ht«iH 
had  some  practice  in  this  matter,  and  knowing  the  eaaw  a 
death  and  the  cure,  I  will  tell  it  you  for  the  bcneCt  of  nf 
brother-farmen.  It  is  caused  by  a  feverish  milk  from  lie  ««• 
The  cure  is  1  os.  of  sdU  to  each  ewe,  and  good  keepiaf.  V> 
single  death  happens  after  this,  another  ounce  per  ewe  Bsit  be 
given.  I  have  proved  it  >  To  keep  well,  without  codisgtk 
blood  of  the  ewe,  ia  certain  death  to  an  ucreased  Duaberef 
lambs.  I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

WooUUm,  BUiekley  Station,  MagUtk,  W.  SiiiiB. 
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SOMETHING    OF    PLANTS,    AND    HOW    THEY    LIVE. 


Plants  feed  themselves.  They  increase  in 
stature  because  of  nourishment.  They  receive 
what  is  required,  and  discharge  from  their  roots 
what  is  not  reauired,  to  assist  their  growth.  What 
are  plants  made  of?  If  every  farmer  could  an- 
swer this  question,  and  then  provide  the  pet  plant 
with  such  matter  as  it  requires  in  the  manufacture 
of  itself,  he  would  disperse  a  mist  in  which  at 
least  nine-tenths  of  our  farmers  are  bewildered. 
Burn  any  dry  vegetable  matter.  What  becomes 
of  it  ?  You  see  nothing  but  ashes.  This  is  not 
all  of  it.  The  balance  has  become  dissipated  in 
the  atmosphere.  That  part  which  is  nowhere — 
which  has  escaped  in  the  air,  or  burned  away,  is 
the  organic  part — the  ashes^  the  inorganic  portion. 
Where  did  this  plant  come  from  ?  "  Dust  thou 
art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return."  The  part 
become  air  must  have  originated  in  air;  while  the 
ashes  have  become  eart^  and  originated  in  the 
soil.  The  organic  part  is  air,  the  inorganic  matter 
earth.  Remember  it.  Nothing  is  lost.  There  has 
been  no  annihilation — only  a  change  of  form. 
The  organic  matter,  which  jibb  burned  away,  con- 
sists of  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen. 
Carbon  is  a  solid  (charcoal),  and  the  last  three 
named  [are  gases.  Carbon  exists  in  all  plants, 
and  in  combination  with  these  gases  constitute 
nearly  the  whole  of  most  plants,  ashes  bearing  but 
a  small  proportion  to  the  whole.  Carbon  con- 
stitutes about  half  the  dry  weight  of  plants.  Oxy- 
gen supports  combustion.  It  unites  with  many 
substances.  It  is  sometimes  called  vital  air,  be- 
cause necessary  to  respiration.  Oxygen  and  car- 
bon form  carbonic  acia,  and  united  with  hydrogen 
forms  water.  When  united  with  iron,  the  iron 
becomes  rusty.  This  rust  is  called  oxide  of  iron. 
Oxygen  united  with  nitrogen  forms  nitric  acid. 
The  two  also  compose  atmospheric  air ;  and  here 
witness  the  wonderful  adaptation  of  the  works  of 
creation  to  each  other  I  If  the  atmosphere  was 
pure  oxygen,  every  living  thing  would  soon  decay 
of  combustion ;  but  adding  to  one  part  of  oxygen 
four  parts  of  nitrogen,  Uod  has  so  diluted  the 
exhilarating  gas,  as  that  in  its  place  we  have  a 
delicious  life-giving  and  life-preserving  nectar— so 
pure  and  palatable  that  we  never  cease  to  thirst 
for  it,  yet  the  supply  is  ample.  But  there  are 
other  elements  in  the  atmosphere  which  the  lungs 
of  plants  receive,  and  yet  tney  are  called  impuri- 
ties. We  have  seen  farmers  for  the  want  of  the 
proper  knowledge  apply  certain  compositions  to 
a  soil,  when,  instead  of  benefiting  the  plant, 
it  drove  away,  and  dissipated  all  that  was  giving 
life  to  it.  We  have  seen  ammonia,  one  of  the  impuri- 
ties above  alluded  to,  allowed  to  escape  from  a 
manure  heap,  because  of  the  want  of  the  proper 
application  to  fix  it  there.  Carbonic  acid,  water, 
and  ammonia  are  all  essential  to  the  maturity  of 
most  vegetables.  Carbonic  acid  is  the  most  impor- 
tant in  its  relations  to  plants,  for  from  this  source 
alone  is  their  carbon  obtained.    It  consists,  as  has 


been  said,  of  carbon  and  oxygen.  It  is  remarkable 
as  being  the  first  gaseous  substance  recognised 
after  atmospheric  air.  Dr.  Black,  in  1757,  called 
it  Jixed  air,  because  he  found  it  fixed  in  common 
limestone  and  magnesia.  Plants,  as  we  have  be- 
fore said,  receive  nourishment  through  their  roots, 
and  by  their  leaves.  Carbon  enters  in  the  water  by 
the  roots,  and  is  absorbed  from  the  air  by  the 
leaves.  Since  carbonic  acid  is  the  source  of  sup- 
ply of  carbon  only,  to  the  plant,  the  oxygen  must 
be  separated  from  the  carbon,  and  sent  on  into  the 
atmosphere.  The  gum  portions  of  the  plant  ex- 
hales the  oxygen  under  the  influence  of  sunlight* 
Sunlight  is  essential  to  the  decomposition  of  car- 
bonic acid,  and  to  the  rapid  growth  of  plants. 
When  a  plant  decays,  the  carbon  in  the  plant  unites 
with  the  oxygen  in  the  air,  and  becomes  carbonic 
acid.  The  same  is  the  result  where  bodies  burn. 
In  the  consumption  of  food  and  respiration,  yon 
are  manufacturing  and  throwing  ofif  carbonic  acid, 
which  goes  to  assist  agdn  the  formations  of  food 
for  yourself  or  your  dependants.  Carbon  then  is 
certainly  in  a  transition  state,  and  though  it  con- 
stitutes so  \BTfe  a  part  of  all  vegetable  and  animal 
matter,  yet  it  is  all  derived  from  the  small  amount 
of  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere ;  and  but  for 
this  constant  change  and  exhalation  of  both  plants 
and  animals,  the  supply  would  be  exhausted.  The 
fire  in  your  kitchen  is  constantly  suppl3ring  the 
trees  and  vegetables  near  your  door  with  carbonic 
acid,  which  if  exposed  to  the  sun  decomposes 
rapidly,  and  hence  makes  a  rapid  growth.  The 
tree  near  your  dwelling,  though  no  better  than  the 
one  planted  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  manner, 
and  in  equally  as  good  soil,  in  the  orchard  fifty 
^ards  distant,  is  far  outstripping  the  orchard  tree 
in  growth — simply  because  it  is  fed  with  more 
carbon.  Trees  are  necessary  near  the  house ;  and 
in  large  cities,  every  man  who  understands  the 
laws  of  nature  and  of  health  will  provide  these 
absorbents  for  the  extra  amount  of  acid  generated. 
We  frequentiy  find  in  cities  the  leaves  of  plants 
rapidly  formmg,  while  in  the  country  the  twigs 
are  as  bare  of  foliage  as  at  mid-winter.  We  should 
not  be  misunderstood.  Carbon  enters  the  plant 
in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid.  The  carbon  is  re- 
tained until  the  plant  decays,  but  the  oxygen  is 
thrown  off  to  unite  with  carbon  again.  Ourbon 
is  Jixed  in  the  plant  until  decay  commences.  The 
blood  of  animids,  which  contains  carbon,  unites 
with  the  air,  or  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  as  it  is  in- 
haled into  the  lungs,  and  forms  carbonic  acid, 
without  which  process  no  animal  could  live.  This 
carbonic  acid  is  thrown  oflP,  and  feeds  plants,  which 
in  fum  feed  animals  again. 

We  have  said  carbon  is  a  solid,  or,  in  other  words, 
charcoal  is  a  solid.  It  is  light  and  porous,  hence 
a  good  absorbent.  This  is  the  secret  of  its  value 
to  the  farmer.  It  absorbs  gaSes  that  may  escape 
from  plants  or  decomposing  substances.  It 
separates  from  water  any  imparities,  decayed  ani*i 
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mal  matter,  and  purifies  it.  Hence,  too,  its  value 
as  a  filter.  It  is  of  fpreat  value  to  the  field,  whether 
mixed  with  the  soil  or  applied  on  the  surface.  It 
ahsorhs  largely  at  common  temperatures,  and  when 
heated  by  the  aun,  yields  up  its  atmospheric 
treasures  to  assist  the  growth  of  plants  and  vege- 
tables. You  remember  the  coal  beds  on  the  old 
farm  ''  down  East,"  where,  no  matter  what  the 
season,  or  its  effect  upon  the  balance  of  the  crop, 
you  were  sure  to  find  well-matured  com,  a  large 
growth  of  plump  wheat,  heavy  oats,  or  enormous 
melons,  wiUiin  tne  area  of  the  coal  bed.  Can  you 
recal  a  time,  a  season,  when  there  was  not  a 
marked  difference  between  the  products  of  the 
cod-bed  and  the  rest  of  the  field  ?  Had  you  ever 
investigated  the  subject  ?  You  remember  to  have 
planted  cucumbers  and  melons  in  your  garden, 
and  to  have  heard  some  one,  noted  for  his  success 
in  growing  these  luxuries  early  and  large,  say  that 
charcoal  was  a  capital  manure.  You  may  have 
tried  it  with  success ;  but  why  were  you  content 
with  the  result  ?  Why  not  seek  for  the  reason  ? 
How  many  lose  the  benefit  of  an  extended  appli- 
cation from  the  want  of  a  sjpirit  of  inquiry !  We 
hope  the  Farmers*  Clubs  will  provoke  and  develop 

TNVE8TIGATT0N. 

Charcoal  absorbs  offensive  odours.  Mix  it  with 
night  soil,  and  it  makes  it  dry  and  portable.  Saved 
and  applied,  this  is  rendered  a  most  valuable 
manure.  Charcoal  has  great  preservative  qualities. 
It  will  keep  meat  pure  and  sweet  a  long  time;  and 
who  has  not  tried  its  effects  in  the  preservation  of 
the  potato?  Who  ever  saw  a  watery  potato 
grow  on  a  coal-bed  ?  Who  ever  saw  smaU  ones 
grow  there  ?  We  never  did.  Mix  it  with  musty 
grain,  if  yoo  have  any,  or  impure  meat,  and  teU 
i^s  of  its  effects.  Pack  meats  and  vegetables  in  it, 
and  they  will  not  soon  decay.  It  is  a  most  un- 
changeable substance;  hence  posts,  charred  at  the 
bottom,  do  not  decay  as  soon  as  otherwise  when 
set  in  the  ground.  Uqaids  passed  through  it 
lose  their  colouring  and  bitter  or  astringent  flavour. 
Sugar  refiners  decolourize  their  brown  syrups  with 
its  assistance. 

Thus,  while  we  have  not  strictly  departed  from 
the  text,  we  have  given  you  some  facts  which  may 
be  of  great  value  to  you.  We  have  deviated  from 
our  intended  course,  but  our  aim  is  to  make  these 
.  articles  as  plain,  practical,  and  valuable  as  possi- 
ble. 

Remember  that  we  have  said,  the  organic 
portion  of  plants  consists  of  carbon,  oxygen,  hydro- 
gen, and  nitrogen.  Water  is  composed  of  hydro- 
gen and  oxygen^  Then  water  feeds  the  plant  with 
these  two  gases.  Bum  the  plant,  and  these  gases 
escape  in  the  form  of  vapour,  which,  condensed, 
falls  to  the  earth  as  rain.  You  may  desire  to 
know  something  of  the  character  of  these  gases 
abstracUv.  Oxygen  is  heavier  than  the  atmosphere ; 
it  is  a  colourless  gas,  has  neither  taste  nor  smell ; 
inhaled  by  animals,  its  effects  are  exhilarating  and 
exciting.  We  have  seen  it  given  to  individoids  tor 
the  purpose  of  exhibiting  its  effects  upon  their 
action.  In  some  cases  the  most  extraordinary 
movements  are  made.  It  is,  of  course,  injurious, 
and  were  we  to  inhale  only  oxygen,  we  would  soon 
be  unable  to  inhale  anything.    About    one-fifth 


of  the  au*,  one-third  of  the  ocean,  and  one-half  of 
the  solid  earth  are  oxygen. 

We  extract  the  foUowing  passage  from  one  of 
Johnston's  lectures:  ''But  the  quantity  of  this 
substance,  which  is  stored  up  in  the  solid  rocks,  is 
still  more  remarkable.  Nearly  one-half  of  the 
weight  of  the  solid  rocks,  which  compose  the  cmst 
of  our  globe,  of  ever^  solid  substance  we  see  arooad 
us — of  the  houses  m  which  we  live,  and  of  the 
stones  on  which  we  tread ;  of  the  soils  which  von 
daily  cultivate,  and  much  more  than  one<>halt  of 
the  weight  of  the  bodies  of  all  living  animals  and 
plants— consists  of  this  elementary  body»  oxygen, 
known  to  us,  as  I  have  already  said,  only  in  the 
state  of  a  gas.  It  may  not  appear  surprising  that 
any  one  elementary  substance  should  have  been 
formed  by  the  Creator  in  such  abundance  as  to 
constitute  nearly  one-half,  by  weight,  of  the  entire 
crust  of  the  globe ;  but  it  must  strike  you  as  re- 
markable, that  this  should  also  be  the  element  cm 
the  presence  of  which  all  animal  life  depends,  and 
as  nothing  less  wonderful,  that  a  substance,  whicb 
we  know  only  in  the  state  of  thin  ur,  abcrald,  by 
some  wonderful  mechanism,  be  bound  up  and 
imprisoned  in  such  vast  stores  in  the  solid  mooa- 
tains  of  the  globe,  be  destined  to  pervade  and  re- 
fresh all  nature  in  the  form  of^  water,  and  to 
beautify  and  adom  the  earth  in  the  solid  parts  of 
animals  and  plants.  Bnt  all  nature  is  full  of 
similar  wonders;  and  every  step  you  advance  in  the 
study  of  the  principles  of  the  art  dv  which  you  live, 
you  will  not  fail  to  mark  the  unitea  skill  and  bounty 
of  the  same  great  Contriver." 

Oxygen  supports  combustion,  and  all  substancet 
which  bum  in  the  open  air  burn  in  it  (oxygen) 
with  far  greater  brilliancy.  We  have  said  that 
plants  exhale  oxygen  under  the  influence  of  sun- 
light, and  we  sugj^est  a  simple  experiment 
by  which  this  exhalation  may  be  made  perceptible. 

Let  a  sprig  of  mint  be  placed  in  a  white  glaas 
globe,  which  is  then  to  be  filled  quite  full  of  spring 
water,  and  the  mouth  inverted  in  a  tumbler  of 
water,  it  is  then  to  be  placed  in  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun,  and  in  a  short  time  bubbles  of  gas  will 
be  seen  collecting  in  the  upper  part  of  the  glass, 
which  is  nearly  pure  oxygen. 

Hydrogen  is  fourteen  times  lighter  than  the 
atmosphere  and  sixteen  times  lighter  than  oxygea, 
being  the  lightest  substance  known.  It  is  com- 
bustible, but  does  not  support  combustion.  Tht 
aflinitv  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  is  very  ^reat,  yet 
they  do  not  combine  spontaneously.  Hydrogen  k 
colourless,  and  does  not  support  life.  Animala  dis 
and  plants  wither  when  introduced  into  it.  It  m 
not  necessary  to  the  growth  of  plants.  United 
with  oxygen,  it  becomes  water  or  the  protoxide  of 
hydrogen.  Water  is  an  essential  to  the  plant,  bat 
Nature  has  provided  an  ample  supply.  It  is  our 
province  to  regulate  and  mo(ufy  this  supplj.  Irri- 
gation at  the  proper  time  is  an  immense  stimnlant, 
or,  more  properly,  fertiliser.  But  our  best  mls» 
the  most  durable  and  reliable,  require  drainage,  and 
provision  for  feeding  the  plant  with  only  ihe  amount 
of  water  needed,  and  disposing  of  the  surplus. 
We  need  write  no  "  apostrophe  to  water."  It  mav 
be  of  use  and  abuse.  It  is  both  used  and  abused. 
I^et  us  leam  to  use  it. 
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Next  in  order  of  tho  organic  portions  of  plants 
if  ntfro^m— one  of  the  mo0t  important  organio 
constituents  of  vegetable  matter.  It  constitutes 
about  four-fifths  of  atmospheric  air.  Animals 
cannot  live  in  it  alone,  yet  they  cannot  be  matured 
without  it.  Plants  die  in  it^  yet  it  is  necessary 
to  their  growth.  Reference  has  already  been 
made  to  its  use  to  dilute  the  oxygen  of  the  air> 
so  as  to  render  it  palatable  and  life-giving.  Its 
existence  has  been  known  since  1772,  and  it  was 
recognised  as  a  constituent  of  the  atmosphere  in 
1775.  It  does  not  support  combustion,  but  extin- 
guishes all  burning  bodies  immersed  in  it.  It  is 
not  inflammable.  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
plants  get  no  nitrogen  from  the  air.  Johnston 
says,  "  Spring  and  rain  waters  absorb  it,  as  thejr 
do  oxygen,  from  the  atmospheric  air,  and  bear  it 
in  solution  to  the  roots,  bj  which  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  it  mav  be  conveyed  directly  into  the  circu- 
lation of  the  plants."  But  plants  are  mainly  fed 
by  nitrogen  through  some  of  its  compounds. 
Ammonia  is  one.  It  is  composed  of  nitrogen  and 
hvdrogen.  Seventeen  pounds  of  ammonia  contain 
about  fourteen  pounds  of  nitrogen  and  three 
pounds  of  hydrogen.  It  is  important  to  the  growth 
of  the  plant— one  of  the  most  important  com- 
pounds. It  is  common — every  farmer  has  to  do 
with  it  and  daily  witnesses  its  efifects,  is  made 
aware  of  its  presence  by  his  senses,  yet  scarcely 
heeds  its  value,  and  often  regards  it  as  a  very 
noxious  vapour  which  ought  not  to  exist.  But  it 
does  exist  in  the  atmosphere  everywhere  where 
animal  or  vegetable  matter  is  decaying.  It  is 
about  three-fifths  as  heavy  as  atmospheric  air. 
Our  readers  will  recognise  it  as  spirits  of  harte- 
bom,  and  it  is  sometimes  called  alkaline  air,  or 
volatile  alkali.  It  is  colourless,  does  not  support 
combustion,  andMs  inflammable.  Here  is  another 
wonder  for  you,  reader— a  combination  of  two 
colourless  and  tasteless  gases  and  without  smell, 
in  the  proportion  of  14  and  3  produces  another 
gas  that  has  pungent  smell  and  a  very  perceptible 
taste.  And  is  it  not  more  wonderful,  that  it  should 
exist,  and  enter  so  largely  into  all  the  successes 
and  reverses  of  the  farmer's  operations,  become 
part  of  his  stock-in-trade,  [and  yet  create  no  in- 
quiry into  its  properties,  no  curiosity  as  to  its  use 
or  value }  It  is  escaping  yonder  from  that  manure 
heap,  from  the  liquid  steaming  txcrements  of  your 
cattle.  Here  again  vou  witness  the  value  of  ab- 
sorbents to  mix  with  animal  manures.  Charcoal 
or  muck  absorbs  largely  and  should  be  Uupgelv 
used.  Water  absorbs  ammonia  over  700  and 
neariy  800  times  its  bulk  of  it,  and  is  made  the 
medium  to  transfer  the  ammonia  of  the  atmos- 
nhere  to  the  growing  plants*  Ammonia  is  power- 
ful in  its  effect  upon  the  plant.  It  promotes  its 
luxuriance  and  growth.  It  is  mainly  and  perhaps 
wholly  taken  up  by  the  rooto  of  the  plant  from  the 
soil,  not  being  inhaled  by  the  breathing  leaf  as  is 
carbonic  acid. 

Llebig  says,  ♦'The  effect  of  an  artificial  supply 
of  ammonia  as  a  source  of  nitrogen  is  to  accelerate 
the  growth  and  development  of  plants."  And  he 
attaches  great  importance  to  this  fact,  and  argues 
that  it  should  be  taken  into  account  in  gardening 
•^especially  in  kitchen  gardening,  and  as  much  as 


possible  in  agriculture  on  a  large  scale,  when  the 
time  occupied  in  the  growth  of  plants  is  of  import- 
ance, as  it  is  most  certainly  in  our  latitudes.  In- 
deed it  is  the  most  valuable  fertiliser  contained  in 
farm-yard  manure,  and  it  exists  to  a  greater  extent 
in  the  liquid  part  than  in  the  solid  excrement. 
And  vet  farmers — the  great  majority  of  them— - 
provide  no  means  for  conveying  this  important 
fertiliser  to  the  plant. 

The  stable  manure  maybe  thrown  out  under 
the  eaves  of  the  stable,  and  into  the  street,  with 
no  absorbing  mixture.  The  eaves  of  the  stable 
have  no  fixtures  to  convey  the  water  into  a  cistern 
for  the  use  of  the  stock,  but  the  dripping  flood 
inundates  the  manure  heap,  and  leaches  awav  into 
the  street  ditch,  to  be  turned  perhaps  by  a  shrewd 
neighbour,  if  one  happens  to  live  lower  down  a  de* 
divity,  into  his  own  fields  bv  a  furrow  or  five 
minutes'  use  of  the  spade,  and  irrigates  hii  fields, 
furnishing  his  crops  with  a  wealth  of  nutriment 
and  stimulant— the  gold  of  yowr  manure.  We 
have  seen  it  done.  We  are  not  imagining  any- 
thing. The  same  principle  applied  to  commerce 
would  ruin  every  man  who  indulged  in  it.  Sup* 
pose  the  merchant  should  throw  gold  into  the 
street,  and  depend  upon  the  silver  or  curreocv 
received  for  profits,  and  to  replace  and  replenisn 
his  stock ;  what  would  be  thought  of  him }  Does 
a  farmer  know  these  facts — know  he  is  losing  the 
best  of  his  Tesources  for  the  replenishment  of  his 
farm,  and  still  neglect  to  take  measures  to  retain 
them?  Cannot  afford  to  provide  against  this 
waste?  If  God  had  not  blessed  us  with  a  land 
unrivalled  in  fertility,  and  had  not  provided  in 
nature    compensation   for   the   consumption   of 

Slants,  man,  if  left  alone,  would  soon  impoverish 
imself,  and  the  earth  would  become  barren  and 
unfruitful. 

Ammonia  does  not  enter  the  plant  by  inhalation 
(if  we  may  use  the  term)  through  the  leaves.  It 
is  a  gas,  but  there  are  few  plants  that  do  not 
require  it  to  knock  for  admittance  at  the  roots, 
and  in  company  (solution)  with  water;  and  here 
again  we  must  urge  your  attention  to  the  saving 
the  liqtdd  manure  m  your  stock,  so  full  of  nitrogen 
for  the  plant.  It  has  been  suggested  to  leave  the 
stable  floor  open,  with  a  muck-bed  under  it,  to 
receive  the  leakage.  Another  plan  is,  to  have 
a  cbse  floor,  and  btter  the  stable  behind  the  stock 
with  muck,  sawdust,  or  tanbark-charcoal.  And 
here  we  wish  to  say  one  word  upon  the  use 
of  muck  as  an  absorbent.  Ignorant  once  of  the 
philosophv  of  composting,  we  helped  a  man,  then 
considered  more  progressive  than  bis  neighbours, 
to  clean  out  a  swamp  of  its  muck  deposit^a  purely 
vegetable  substance.  It  was  thrown  around  an 
orchard  at  once— at  the  roots  of  each  tree.  It  had 
its  effect,  it  is  true :  the  trees  grew  marvellously. 
But,  if  instead  of  depositing  it  thus  to  "save 
handling,"  it  had  been  hauled  to  the  large  shed  in 
the  barn-yard,  and  then  mixed  with  Uie  stable 
manure,  which  was  evaporating,  and  leaching  un- 
der the  eaves  on  the  south  side  of  the  bam,  we 
would  have  saved  enough  by  the  operation  to  have 
paid  the  expenses  ana  produced  more  wonderful 
effects  still.  Why  ?  Because  that  muck  was  pure 
and  (almost)  unadulterated  carbon— the  best  of 
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absorbents,  and  that  is  whjf  we  urge  composting 
with  it ;  it  saves  for  the  use  of  the  plant  the  am- 
monia in  the  manure  mixed  with  it.  Attend  then 
to  this  matter,  and  save  the  Uquid  portion  of  the 
manure  in  your  yards  and  stables. 

Deep  ploughing  has  to  do  with  the  production 
of  ammonia.  It  enables  the  roots  of  plants  to  pe- 
netrate and  fill  the  subsoil  with  vegetable  matter, 
which,  by  its  decay  in  the  confined  atmosphere, 
where  tbe  access  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  not 
easy,  gives  rise  to  the  production  of  ammonia. 
When  thus  formed,  it  is  chemically  prepared,  and 
enters  the  roots  of  the  bearing  plant  to  assist  its 
iprowth.  We  said,  the  ammonia  of  the  atmosphere 
is  absorbed  by  rain,  dews,  &c.,  and  returned  to  the 
roots;  hence,  the  necessity  of  rain  and  dews— the 
latter  particularly,  where  vegetation  is  rankest  and 
growing  most  rapidly,  requiring  continual  supplies 
of  nitrogen.  Who  can  estimate  the  value  of  a 
heavy  body  of  snow  during  four  months  of  the 
year  succeeding  a  fruitful  season  ?  Here  is  matter 
lor  inquiry  and  reflection,  fellow  farmer.  How 
wonderfully  accurate  is  the  action  of  God's  great 
laws  of  compensation — of  supply  and  demand  1 

We  have  hitherto  been  taking  of  tbe  organic 
parts  of  plants—'those  parts  that  burn  away,  of 
which  nothing  visible  remains  after  combustion. 
Those  parts  which  remain  in  the  form  of  ashes 
are  called  the  inorganic — are  derived  by  the  plant 
from  the  earth,  and  when  the  plant  is  decayea  be- 
come earth  again — were  obtained  from  the  soil, 
and  have  become  soil  again  by  combustion.  The 
inorganic  parts  of  plants  are  in  small  proportion  to 
the  organic,  and  yet  they  are  numerically  greater. 

Let  the  reader  remember  that  carbon,  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  are  the  four  kinds  of  mat- 
ter comprising  the  greater  and  organic  portions  of 
plants;  and  yet  the  inorganic  portion,  though 
smaller,  consists  of  nine  or  ten  different  parts. 
We  are  now  to  consider  these.  We  may  learn 
something  new,  and  digressions  will  be  in  order  if 
we  find  it  for  the  interest  of  tbe  reader  to  extend 
our  science  to  its  practical  application.  It  involves 
the  manure  question  at  every  point,  and  here  we 
may  discover,  possibly,  whether  the  rich  and  so- 
called  exhaustless  (!)  virgin  soil  of  the  prairies,  will 
need  to  be  prostituted  by  the  application  of  the  foul 
</«j^  called  barn-yard  manure. 

Burn  a  plant,  a  mass  of  weeds,  a  stack  of  wheat 
or  other  straw,  reader,  and  how  little  of  it  is  left! 
this  you  have  noticed.  How  small  in  proportion 
to  the  bulk  consumed,  and  the  bulk  of  ashes  that 
remain  I  This  is  the  inorganic  part ;  very  seldom 
amounts  to  twelve  or  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  weight 
of  the  vegetable  substance  burned.  If  it  be  straw 
you  have  burned,  the  weight  of  the  ashes  will  sel- 
dom exceed  four  or  five  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of 
the  straw  consumed.  Yet  this  part  of  the  plant  is 
as  important  as  anv  other,  comes  from  the  soil 
and  must  exist  in  the  soil,  so  that  the  plant  may 
take  up  the  proportions  required  in  its  structure — 
in  its  growth. 

Burn  a  ton  of  straw,  weigh  the  ashes,  and  you, 
who  return  nothing  to  your  fields  in  the  shape  of 
manure,  estimate  the  amount  of  inorganic  matter 
you  take  from  your  farm  annually,  saving  nothing 
of  the  ashes;  or  inorganic  part  of  the  grain  the 


straw  vields.  How  long  can  you  conttnne  to  oop 
your  land  without  impoverishing  it,  by  this  no- 
return  process  ?  We  want  you  to  have  time  to 
ponder  upon  the  figures  you  may  make,  by  calcu- 
lating that  five  per  cent,  of  every  ton  of  wheat- 
straw  you  take  from  your  farm  is  actually  taken 
from  tne  soil,  and  must  be  supplied  in  ^ome  man- 
ner, and  if  you  are  not  supplying  it,  you  are  grow- 
ing poorer.  Let  the  figures  tell  you  bow  fast  yoa 
are  growing  poorer.  When  you  have  arooind 
yourself  from  the  stupor  of  insensibility*  you  wiH 
be  in  fit  mood  to  search  into  the  character  of  tiiete 
several  inorganic  parts  of  plants ;  for  it  is  not  re- 
garded by  modems  as  "  stealing  trash "  to  steal 
our  tmr^e. 

Having  sufficiently  pondered  on  the  amount  of 
inorganic  matter  taken  from  the  soil  in  every  too 
of  straw,  and  which  must  be  replaced  or  the  ial  n 
constantly  impoverished,  let  us  inquire  what  ere 
these  inorganic  parts  ?  Potash  is  an  alkali — one  ef 
the  four  alkalies  found  in  the  ashes  of  plants.  It 
is  iound  in  most  plants.  Fill  a  barrel  with  wood 
ashes,  and  leach  with  water — the  ley  contains  the 
potash  of  the  ashes.  The  pearlash  of  conamerce  m 
only  potash  and  carbonic  acid,  a  union  of  tbe  two 
produced  by  the  exposure  of  the  former  to  the  air, 
and  if  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is  increased, 
saleratus  is  the  result. 

Many  of  our  readers,  perhaps,  have  haul  expe- 
rience m  the  manufacture  of  pearlash.  In  early 
days,  when  the  heavy  forests  of  the  North  and 
East  were  being  cleared,  it  was  no  unusual  thing 
for  the  settler  to  turn  a  penny  by  the  rustic  manu- 
facture of  this  alkali  into  an  article  of  commerce. 
We  have  not  unfrequently  found  it  in  the  large 
open  fire-places  of  the  borderers,  and  secured  it  for 
the  good  dame's  use,  by  using  the  *' poker"  anunig 
the  ashes. 

Plants,  trees,  and  animals  require  potash  in  their 
construction.  Hence  it  must  be  found  in  the  soil, 
and  supplied  if  cropping  has  diminished  the 
supply. 

The  importance  of  this  supply  in  the  soil  will  be 
seen  when  the  reader  understands  that  every  acre 
of  wheat  absorbs  over  thirty- two  pounds  of  potadi 
from  the  soil,  barley  over  sixty- eight  poonds,  led 
clover  over  one  hundred  andf  forty-four  pounds, 
and  other  common  crops  in  different  proportions. 
How  is  it  to  be  suppUea?  Remember  this  is  only 
one  of  the  inorganic  parts  that  you  exhaust  in  thu 
quantity  from  each  acre  of  soil  grown  in  wheat, 
barley,  clover,  &c,,  annually.  Is  it  not  a  great  ex- 
hausting process  ?  Is  there  no  necessity  for  sap- 
plying  this  food,  of  ploughing  deeper,  of  manniing 
more  ?  If  your  soil  is  wanting  lime,  ashes  may  be 
substituted.  But  this  supply  of  inorganic  matter 
in  some  form  must  not  be  withheld  from  your 
farm.  It  is  a  ^eat  study  to  learn  how  to  econo- 
mically supply  It — of  great  importance  you  shoold 
learn.  Potash  may  be  used  on  sandy  soils  with 
good  effect,  and  is  a  valuable  application  as  a 
top-dressing  for  young  plants,  for  insects  do  not 
like  it. 

Soda  is  another  alkali  found  in  the  ashes  of 
plants,  and  is  not  unlike  potash  in  its  office  in  tbe 
construction  of  tiie  plant.  Common  salt  contains 
it ;  hence  the  application  of  this  tkistl&'kitter — salt 
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—to  the  soil  furnishes  soda  for  the  plant,  and  is 
often  the  best  application  that  can  be  made ;  this, 
however,  is  a  disputed  question.  In  passing,  we 
wish  to  say  that  brine  is  a  great  vermin  antidote, 
and  if  carefully  applied  to  the  soil  and  to  the  com- 
post heap  will  do  quite  as  much  good  as  harm. 
Caustic  soda,  produced  by  boiling  the  common 
carbonate  of  soda  with  quicklime,  is  dangerous  to 
the  vegetable.  Common  salt  and  lime  mixed 
together  and  used  in  composting  is  very  valu- 
able as  a  supply  of  soda,  for  the  plant  is  thus  ob- 
tained. 

Lime.  The  reader  may  perhaps  consider  him- 
self posed  in  reference  to  this  alkali.  But  its  im- 
portance to  the  plant  is  oftener  under  than  over- 
estimated, and  it  is  oflen  blindly  applied,  and  often 
not  applied  at  all  when  it  should  oe.  It  sweetens 
the  soil,  decomposes  vegetable  matter,  and  as  a 
sulphate  is  a  good  absorbent  of  the  different  gases. 
But  the  importance  of  this  inorganic  part  of  the 
plant  to  the  agriculturist  must  be  the  subject  of 
another  chapter. 

Phosphoric  add,  although  combining  with  anyof  the 
alkalies,  is  most  important  when  compounded  with 
lime.  It  is  composed  of  phosphorus  and  oxygen. 
The  white  smoke  of  a  match  when  it  is  ignited  is 
phosphoric  acid,  created  by  the  union  of  the  phos- 
phorus on  the  end  of  the  match  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  Its  importance  will  be 
understood  when  we  tell  you  it  forms  neariy  one- 
half  of  the  ashes  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  buckwheat, 
barley,  peas,  beans,  &o.,  and  enters  largely  in  the 
perfection  of  vegetables  and  animals ;  and  jret  it  is 
found  in  limited  quantities  in  most  soils,  particularly 
those  where  cultivation  has  not  been  remunerative-— 
where  the  whole  system  has  been  to  get  all  possible, 
and  pay  nothing  to  the  soil  for  its  harvests. 

This  acid  does  not  exist  in  nature  in  a  hee  state, 
and  hence,  isolated,  does  not  affect  vegetation ;  but 
as  we  have  said,  it  unites  with  the  alkalies  and  forms 
phosphates,  which  are  essential  to  the  growth  of  the 
plant,  without  which,  perfection  in  the  development 
of  grains  and  roots  cannot  be  obtained.  It  is  solid 
and  colourless,  soluble  in  water,  sour,  corrodes  and 
destroys  animal  and  vegetable  substances.  It  is 
found  m  combination  in  Si  plants,  hence  its  necessity 
to  them  as  an  article  of  food ;  and  yet  it  must  be 
diluted  or  mixed,  hence  the  double  importance  of 
the  different  alkalies  as  fertilizers. 

The  intelligent,  thoughtful  reader  will  not  wonder 
at  the  constant  diminution  of  fertility  in  cultivated — 
aye,  skinned  soils.  What  debts  would  some  farmers 
biave  to  pay,  if  the  earth  were  to  make  the  deoiand 
to  each  one,  *'  Pay  that  thouowest,'^  in  the  shape  of 
inorganic  matter  taken  from  their  farms,  and  never 


returned !  It  is  estimated  that  in  every  hundred 
bushels  of  wheat  sold,  there  are  removed  permanently 
from  the  soil  on  which  it  grew,  sixty  pounds  of 
phosphoric  acid !  and  that  for  each  cow  kept  on  a 
pasture  throughout  the  summer,  there  are  carried  off 
m  veal,  butter,  and  cheese,  not  less  than  fifty  pounds 
of  phosphate  of  lime,  of  which  perhaps  nearly  or 
quite  one-fourth  is  phosphoric  aoia. 

Warring  says  well,  "  This  would  be  one  thousand 
pounds  for  twenty  cows ;  and  it  shows  clearly  why 
old  dairy  pastures  become  so  exhausted  of  this  sub- 
stance, that  they  will  no  longer  produce  those  nutri- 
tious gases  whidi  are  favourable  to  butter  and  cheese 
making."  We  mayaswellquote  the  next  paragraph, 
and  endorse  it,  viz.:  "That  this  removal  of  the 
most  valuable  constituent  of  the  soil  has  beeoi  the 
cause  of  more  exhaustion  of  farms,  and  more  emigra- 
tion in  search  of  fertile  districts,  than  any  otner 
single  effect  of  injudicious  farming,  is  a  fact  which 
multiplied  instances  most  dearly  prove." 

He  instances  the  once  world-renowned  wheat- 
producing  Gtoesee  Valley.  It  is  weU  known  that  its 
fame  as  a  wheat  country  does  not  belong  to  the 
present.  And  yet  how  many  of  the  Western  farmers, 
or  Eastern  dther,  can  tell  to-day  what  phosphorio 
add  is,  or  that  such  matter  exists  P  They  have  as 
little  idea  of  it,  its  importance  to  the  soil,  its  charac- 
ter, and  how  it  is  found,  as  they  have  of  the  size  of 
brain  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  planet  Saturn ;  and 
how  willing  to  let  their  children  grow  up  in  Uie  same 
sort  of  ignorance,  and  with  the  same  indifference  to 
what  grows,  and  what  causes  it  to  grow  !  They  want 
them  to  read,  write,  and  cipher^it  was  the  schooling 
they  had,  and  they  ^t  along ! 

0  fellow  farmer,  insist  upon  that  boy  and  girl  of 
yours  knowing  something  of  this  earth,  beside  its 
shape,  diameter,  and  circumference,  and  who  circum- 
navigated it.  Require  that  the  teacher  should  at 
least  know  something  of  plants  this  summer;  be 
capable  of  teaching  your  child  the  beauties,  pecu- 
liarities, and  office  of  plants  and  flowers —in  short, 
insist  he  must  know  something  of  botany.  But  we 
have  left  the  acid,  though  we  may  have  exhibited 
some  addity ;  if  so,  we  cannot  help  it,  for  we  fed 
very  much  Uke  scolding  at  the  indifference  manifest 
to  these  important  departments  of  education. 

Phosphoric  add  is  indispensable  then;  it  must 
exist  in  some  form  in  the  land.  If  you  want  intelU- 
^nt  animab,  they  must  be  fed  with  plants  contain- 
ing phosphoric  add,  for  phosphorus  is  contained  in 
and  IS  necessary  to  the  nealtn  of  the  brain.  We 
have  said  enough  perhaps  to  set  you  tilinking,  to 
prove  the  importance  of  this  acid  in  agriculture.  In 
combination  with  alkalies  we  shall  have  more  to  say 
of  it  hereafter.— Emery's  Journal  of  Agriculture. 


AUXILIARY    MANURES. 


The  farmers  of  [this  country  have  become  so 
much  accustomed  to  the  use  of  guano,  superphos- 
phate of  lime,  and  other  Ught  manures,  that  they 
would  find  themselves  in  a  difficult  position  for  a 
time  if  they  were  called  upon  to  do  without  them. 
There  is  nothing,  however,  at  present  to  indicate 


that  they  will  be  brought  into  such  a  position. 
These  manures  are  offered  in  great  abundance. 
The  stores  of  Peruvian  guano  in  this  country  are 
double  what  they  were  last  year ;  and  great  efforts 
have  been  made  by  importers  and  manufacturers 
to  insure  abundant  supplies  of  phosphatic  manures. 
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Bot  the  pnce  of  tbeM  atucilii^rjr  manures  is  now  §o 
higb  in  ooxnparUon  with  the  value  of  farm  produce, 
^at  farmers  are  dubious  about  applying  them  at 
freely  as  in  bygone  seasons. 

The  question  as  to  the  profitable  applieation  of 
guano  at  its  present  price,  as  a  top-dressing  for  the 
cereal  crops,  does  not  admit  of  a  general  answer. 
It  depends  on  the  condition  of  the  land,  and  other 
eurcumstanees.  On  rich  land  the  extra  manure 
may  cause  the  crop  to  fall  down,  if  the  season  be 
wet  I  and  the  quality  of  the  grain  may  be  depre* 
ciated  without  the  Quantity  being  increased :  but 
in  the  ease  of  land  tnat  is  well  cleansed  and  in  a 
middling  state  of  fertility,  we  believe  that  it  may 
still  be  applied  with  a  fair  chance  of  profit.  Four 
additional  bushels  of  wheat  or  eight  of  oats  may 
reasonably  be  expected  from  each  cwt  of  guano. 
This  quantity  of  grain,  with  the  fodder,  may  be 
worth  from  twentjr  to  twenty-five  shillings  i  and  as 
the  top-dressing,  including  labour,  does  not  cost 
more  than  fifteen  shillings,  the  profit  looks  re- 
spectable on  paper.  It  seems  high  enough  to 
cover  the  climatic  uncertainties,  which  the  farmer 
is  taught  by  experience  not  to  overlook  in  his  oal« 
culations.  And  the  additional  (}uantities  of  grain 
and  fodder  do  not  ahow  the  entire  profit  that  re* 
suits  from  the  use  of  the  guano.  In  the  upland 
districts,  two  cwt.  of  guano  per  acre  will  make  the 
oat  crop  eight  or  ten  days  earlier,  and  this  may 
lead  to  a  better  harvested,  as  well  as  a  better  filled 
and  more  productive  crop.  There  is  another  marked 
advantage  in  the  more  vigorous  growth  of  ryegrass 
and  clover  among  wheat  or  oats  which  have  been 
top-dressed.  On  heavy  land  a  free-growing  clover 
plant  may  soon  get  beyond  the  nsk  of  serious 
injury  by  slags,  when  a  weakly  plant  would  be 
dMtroyed. 

There  have  been  loud  complaints  against  the 
Peruvian  government  and  their  agents,  because 
thev  have  drawn  up  the  price  of  guano  to  the 
bignest  rate  at  which  they  can  command  a  sale. 
These  complaints  can  be  of  no  avail,  and  it  is 
futile  to  indulge  in  them.  The  Peruvian  govern- 
ment have  virtually  a  monopoly ;  and  in  exacting 
the  highest  price  which  they  can  freely  obtain, 
they  are  merely  doing  what  other  people  would  do 
in  similar  circumstances.  If  the  price  of  grain 
continue  to  have  a  downward  tendency  the  price 
of  guano  must  be  lowered  also,  as  the  point  may 
soon  be  reached  at  which  there  can  be  little  chance 
of  profit  to  the  farmer  firom  using  it.  But  it  is 
lost  labour  to  assail  the  monopolists,  as  some 
people  do,  by  advising  farmers  to  abstain  from 
purchasing  guano,  as  long  as  they  expect  to  derive 
profit  from  its  use. 

One  good  result  has  followed  the  high  price  of 
Peruvian  guano.  A  stimulus  has  been  given  to 
the  manufacture  of  portable  manures,  and  the  at- 
tention of  man;^  intelligent  farmers  has  been  di- 
rected to  experimental  investigations  as  to  their 
value  compared  with  guano.  The  manures  that 
are  manufactured  for  top-dressing  the  cereal  crops 
are  mainly  nitrogenous  and  phosphatic  compounos. 
When  these  elements  are  awanting — as  in  the  oase 
of  the  Economical  Manure,  analyzed  by  Dr.  Ander- 
son—the compound  is  simply  worthless,  Mr. 
'    ^  "r.  Weir, 
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respectable  manufictwrtrs,  sell  by  n  gntnntasd 
analysis}  and  we  think  that  lurmera  would  act 
wisely  in  giving  their  com  manures  a  trjaL 

A  very  conaiderable  quantity  of  sup^phoaphiis 
of  lime  was  used  in  Ayrshire  last  season  sia  a  t^ 
dressing  for  wheat  and  oaU,  and  as  £ar  aa  we  caa 
learn  the  results  have  been  satis£M:tory,  It  is  right 
to  remember,  however,  that  the  high  temperstan 
of  the  summer  of  1857  wu  very  much  in  favour  o( 
superphosphate.  The  experienoe  of  a  cold»  moist 
season  would  be  less  favourable, 

Mr.  Richmond  made  some  intereating  ezpeii- 
ments  last  year,  on  the  farm  of  Bumton,  near 
Dalrymple,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  value  of 
superphosphate  as  a  oom  manure,  when  combiMd 
with  nitrogenous  manures  in  various  jM-oportiaBa, 
The  manures  were  carefullv  weighed  and  mixed, 
and  sown  each  on  a  single  ridge  to  a  certain 
number  of  yards  from  the  end.  The  crop  dressed 
with  each  manure  could  thus  be  eaaily  compared 
with  the  crop  on  the  remainder  of  the  same  ridge 
which  got  no  top-dressing  whatever.  An  tqnd 
money  value  was  applied  to  each  of  the  loto.  The 
manures  were  harrowed  in  with  the  seed  about  ths 
end  of  February.  In  making  the  experiments, 
Mr.  Richmond  merely  intended  to  exaosine  the 
crop  carofully  during  its  growth,  and  to  form  an 
opinion  from  observation.  If  experiments  are  to 
be  followed  to  the  barn  floor,  and  brought  to  the 
final  teat  of  weight  and  measure,  thev  are  not 
worthy  of  much  reliance  unless  they  have  beea 
made  on  a  pretty  large  scale,  and  the  work,  from 
first  to  last,  has  been  conducted  with  care  and  pre- 
cision. But  to  the  practised  eye  of  the  obeerraat 
farmer,  a  email  experiment  may  be  valuable  if  he 
have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  crop  during  its 
growth. 

Mr.  Richmond's  experiments  seemed  to  point 
unmistakably  to  the  propriety  of  putting  a  conai- 
derabie  proportion  of  phosphate  into  manurea  for 
wheat.  The  crops  at  Bumton,  as  at  Craigie, 
refuse  to  admit  to  the  Rothamsted  axiom— *' Am* 
monia  for  com,  phosphoras  for  turnips.*'  It  is 
plain  enough  that  in  Ayrshire  both  crops  are  bene* 
fited  bv  both  manures. 

In  tne  experiments  at  Bumton,  equal  weighta  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  and  auperphosphate  gave  a 
better  crop  than  two  parts  smphate  and  <me  part 
superphosphate,  while  both  lots  were  decidedly 
superior  to  sulphate  alone  or  superphosphate  akme. 
Pemvian  guano  alone  gave  a  good  crop ;  but  equal 
weights  of  guano  and  auperphosphate  wero  abool 
as  good,  and  two  parts  guano  and  one  part  auper- 
phosphate were  superior  to  either.  Again,  equal 
weights  of  muriate  of  ammonia  and  superphoaphale 
were  appreciably  superior  to  two  parts  of  muriate 
and  one  part  of  superphosphate,  and  both  were 
very  much  superior  to  muriate  alone  or  superphos- 
phate alone.  The  lot  dressed  with  equal  weights 
of  muriate  and  auperphosphate  was  the  best  of  the 
whole.  Equal  weights  of  sulphate  and  superphos- 
phate gave  the  aecond  best,  and  two  parts  gro^no 
and  one  part  superphosphate  the  thira  beat  crop. 
When  we  made  our  inspection  and  took  notes  in 
August,  these  lots,  at  the  termination  of  the  top- 
dressinff,  stood  up  like  the  step  of  a  stair  above  the 
Ayr,  and  other  |  wheat  that  had  not  been  top-dressed.    The  wheal 
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dressed  with  superphosphate  alone  had  less  straw 
than  any  of  the  lots  which  were  dressed  with 
ammoniacal  manure^  hut  it  was  obviously  more 
growthy  than  the  |wheat  alongside,  which  got  no 
top-dressing ;  and  it  was  firmer  of  the  straw  and 
earlier  than  any  of  the  lots.  The  eiperiments 
were  made  on  a  thin  heavy  soil,  which  might  have 
been  thought  favourable  for  ammoniacal  manures. 
The  turnip  crop  of  the  previous  year  was  grown  on 
fiurm-yard  manure  and  superphosphate  of  lime. 
*  These  experiments  show  that  an  equal  money 
value  of  sulphate  or  muriate  of  ammonia  and 
superphosphate  of  lime,  gave  a  better  return  last 
year  than  Peruvian  guano,  as  top-dresnng  for 
wheat.  They  also  indicate  that  muriate  of  ammo- 
nia was  the  cheapest  source  of  ammonia  to  the 
farmer.  But  it  is  perfectly  possible  that  similar 
experiments  may  give  different  results  this  season, 
as  the  summer  may  not  be  so  favourable  as  the 
last  for  superphosphate.  Such  experiments  should 
be  more  frequently  made*  When  observation 
during  the  period  of  growth  is  afterwards  either 
corrected  or  strengthened  by  weighing  and  mea- 
suring in  the  bam,  the  experiments  of  course  are 
more  satisfactory;  but  a  very  considerable  amount 
of  labour  is  required  to  do  this  as  it  ought  to  be 
done.  An  opportunity,  however,  of  observing  the 
crop  during  the  season  of  growth  may  sometimes 
eonvey  us^ul  lessons  to  the  farmer;  and  a  little 
attention  may  enable  anyone  to  make  a  few  simple 
experiments  for  this  purpose.— Ayr  Advertiser. 


THE  NEGLECT    OF  AGRICULTURE  THE 
FORERUNNER  OF  NATIONAL  DECAY. 

Bib,— We  read  of  the  ncgtoct  of  afrienltiiro  beiiiff  tbo 
downfall  of  the  RomsB  Empiie.  When  JoUui  Cmtr  eon- 
quered  all  the  thtn-kaomi  world,  he  madt  ererj  country,  at 
ho  conquered  it,  pay  a  trihnto  ia  com  inttcad  of  fdd  and 
ailTer ;  which  aoon  roinad  the  Roman  ftrmert,  by  haTiog  their 
markett  flatted  with  com  the  prodnoo  of  other  oountriaa 
instead  of  their  own. 

It  ia  plain,  com  grown  in  England  ia  doaUy  adfantageona, 
beeauM  it  is  produced  by  Soglish  labour  instead  of  foreign 
labour.  The  Mark-lmu  Eacpt  rat  is  doing  wondcrt  by  opening 
the  eyes  of  the  foreign  fencers,  by  showing  them  weekly  the 
wonderftil  improrements  in  our  sgricultoral  implements.  Of 
eourse  common  sense  says  that  a  fast  deal  of  our  agriooltural 
mschinery  will  find  its  way  into  all  parts  of  the  globe  to  col- 
tiTate  their  land  with,  which  will  cause  our  English  markets 
to  be  glutted  with  foreign  com  produced  by  foreign  labour. 
It  is  expedient  to  giTO  the  British  fiarmer  a  tcnant-dght 
(o/tM  equity  or  jostioe  between  landlord  and  tenant),  or  the 
foieignefs  with  our  English-made  implementa  in  husbandry 
upon  their  maiden  landa— the  foreigners,  who  pay  light  rents 
and  taxea,  in  a  few  years  will  bring  the  English  fhrmarsto  the 
same  poaition  as  that  in  which  the  Roman  ftrmera  ware.  No 
country  can  be  great  that  is  poor  in  agriculture.  Upon 
eatimating  the  Talus  of  the  stock  and  cropa  in  England,  it 
will  be  found  that  ourt  ia  the  richeat  eountiy,  per  acre,  on 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

Samvil  AmifSBT. 

Mill  Fifld,  PHfrborweh,  April  8. 


STOCKS  RIDGE  ANNUAL  SHEEP  AND 
CATTLE  SHOW. 

The  premiums  giren  this  year  were  nearly  double  as  com- 
pared with  former  years,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the 
competition  was  more  keen.  The  stock  exhibited,  particularly 
of  sheep,  wu  of  that  usual  good  quality  whidi  diatinguishea 
the  flocks  and  homesteada  of  Hamp^die  and  Wiltshire.  The 
principal  exhibitors  were  the  Bight  Hon.  the  Esrl  of  Forts- 
mouth  ;  Mr.  Mooie,  LitUecott;  Mr.  Bennett,  Cbttmark;  Mr. 
Edney,  Whitchnrdi ;  Mr.  Olding,  Amesbury,  and  others.  Mr. 
Pain,  of  Houghton,  exhibited  a  pen  of  teg  rams  w  extra  stock, 
which  wu  highly  commended  by  the  judges;  a  pen  of  ram 
lamba,  clef  en  weeks  old,  shown  by  Mr.  Moore,  of  littleoott, 
were  slso  much  admired. 

Por  th«  b«tt  Hampahlrs  Down  Ram,  a  iOrer  cup,  ralua  91.  8f . 
—Mr.  Bennett,  OhUmark, 

For  the  best  Bampeblre  Down  Ibur-tooth  Ram,  a  sUrer  enp» 
Talue  91,  St.— The  Earl  of  Portsmouth. 

POr  the  hoftt  Hampshire  Down  Teg  Ram,  a  sIlTer  cap,  ralao 
61*  6s  —Mr.  French,  Loagsiock. 

For  the  leoood  best  ditto,  a  prise  of  H.— Mr.  Edaey,  Whit- 
eborcb. 

For  the  best  Bam  of  any  kind,  hreed,  or  age,  the  erilerioB  of 
merit  to  b«  the  poeiMslon  of  nneral  quallUoi  neeeitary  to  form 
the  most  useful  and  profltabie  sheep,  a  prise  of  SA— -Mr.  John 
Moore,  Littleoott. 

For  the  best  Hampshiie  Down  ibor-teoth  Ram,  a  prise  of  9/<— 
Mr.  Olding,  Amesbury. 

Por  the  best  nampchlre  Down  Teg  Ram,  a  illTer  cop,  ralue 
61.  6i  — Mr.  P.  Baily,  Oandorer. 

POr  the  second  best  ditto,  a  prise  of  II.— Mr.  OkUag,  Ames- 
bury. 

Por  the  best  Hampshire  Down  Ewe  Test,  bred  by  the  ezhl- 
bltor»  In  the  proportion  of  8  to  erery  100  Bwes  kept  and  pat  to 
top  in  the  preceding  year,  to  be  kept  with  the  flock  up  to  the  day 
of  exhibition,  a  silTer  cap,  value  8i.Ss.--Mr.  Bennett  Chllmark. 

Por  the  beet  Hampshire  Down  Ewes  In  milk,  in  the  proportloa 
of  9  to  erery  100  Bwes  kept  and  pat  to  tup  In  the  preeedtag 
year,  to  be  kept  with  the  flock  up  te  the  day  of  exhibition,  a 
sUrer  cup,  Taloe  tf.  Ss.— Mr.  Ijwood,  Hooghtoa. 


Por  the  best  Hampshire  Down  Ram  Lambs,  in  the  proportloa 
of  1  Lamb  to  every  100  Ewet  kept  and  pot  to  tap  In  the  preoed- 
inff  year,  bred  hj  Ike  exhibitor,  a  illTer  cup,  Tulne  tl.  gs.— The 


Sari  of  Portsmooth. 

Mr.  Edney'i  Ram  Lambs  In  this  clam  highly  commended. 

Por  the  best  Ram  of  any  age,  the  exhibitor  net  saving  more 
than  10  ram  lambs,  a  silver  eap  (given  by  Thoe.  Barlnf  ,  Esq.), 
value  91, 8s.— Mr.  Chamberlayne,  Up-Somborne. 

For  the  second  best  ditto,  a  prise  (given  by  T.  Baring,  Esq.) 
of  •l.—Mr.  Ayles,  MIchaelmarsh. 

For  the  ten  best  Hampshire  Down  Ewe  Tegs,  bred  by  the  exhi- 
bitor, to  have  been  kept  with  the  flock  up  to  the  dsy  of  exhibi- 
tion, the  exhibitor  not  saving  more  than  tea  ram  lambs,  a  silver 
cup  (given  by  Mr,  John  Day),  value  ftf.  Ae.— Mr.  Elderfleld, 
Hoagbtom 

For  the  ten  best  Hampshire  Down  Ewes,  In  milk,  to  bs  kept 
with  the  flock  up  to  the  day  of  exhibltloa,  the  exhibitor  not 
saving  more  than  ten  ram  lambs,  a  prise  of  8/.2s.<-Mr.PNncli, 
Longstock. 

For  the  best  C!ow,  in  milk,  a  cream  Jug  (given  by  Mr.  John 
Day),  value  SI.  gs.^Mr.  Poster,  Kingsombome. 

Por  tbe  second  best  ditto,  a  priss  (given  by  Mr.  Day)  of  9L-^ 
Mr.  W.  Potbecary,  WaUop. 

POr  the  best  Heifer,  In  milk,  not  exceeding  three  years  old, 
a  prise  of  f l.<-Mr.  Flower,  Longstock. 

For  the  best  BnlL  a  prise  of  S/.— Mr.  0.  Fielder.  Spardiolt. 

For  the  best  fkt  Oali;  under  IS  weeks  old,  bred  by  the  exhibi- 
tor, a  prise  of  H.— Mr.  O.  Fielder.  Spotsholt. 

Por  the  best  Boar,  a  prise  of  81.— The  Earl  of  Portsmouth. 

For  the  second  best  ditto,  a  prise  of  1/.— The  Earl  of  PorUmoutb. 

For  the  best  Brseding  Sow,  a  prise  of  S<.— The  Earl  of  Ports- 
mouth. 

For  the  second  best  ditto,  a  prise  of  l{^-The  Earl  of  Ports- 
mouth. 

For  the  bsst  Oart  Stallion,  prise  of  9I.-Mr.  Ayles,  Mlehnsi. 
marsh. 

For  the  best  Oart  Mare,  in  work,  prise  of  8/.— The  Esrl  of  Ux- 
bridge.  _^ 

Por  the  second  best  ditto,  a  prise  of  ll.~Mr.  French,  Long* 
stock. 

For  the  best  Oart  Oolt  or  nny.ibaled  since  «ie  year  1864,  bred 

2'    exhibitor,  a  priae  (gl?en  by  Thos.  Baring*  Bsq.)  of  St.  Ss.— 
r.T.Attwood,Stockbridge. 
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ROYAL    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY     OF    ENGLAND. 


A  Wbbklt  Council  wm  held  on  Wednetdaj,  the 
88th  of  April :  preeent,  Lord  Bemen,  Prerident,  in  the 
ohtir ;  Mtrquii  of  Dowmhlre,  Lord  Feyertham,  Hon. 
A.  Leilie  Melville,  Hon.  Colonel  A.  Nelson  Hood,  Hon. 
William  George  Cavendieh,  Sir  John  V.  B.  Johnstone, 
Bart,  M.P.,  Mr.  Dyke  Acland,  Mr. Astbnrj,  Mr.  Ray- 
mond Barker,  Mr.  Hodgson  Barrow,  M.P.,  Dr.  John 
Bright,  Mr.  J.  S.  Badd,  Mr.  CaldweU,  Colonel  Chal. 
loner,  Mr.  Corbet,  Dr.  Danbeny,  Mr.  Davey,  M.P., 
Mr.  Dmce,  Mr.  Joseph  Dnioe,  Mr.  Fison,  Mr,  Brand- 
reth  Gibbs,  Dr.  Gilbert,  Rer.  L.  Vernon  Haroonrt,  Pro- 
fBiior  Henfrey,  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  Mr.  Wren  Hoskyns, 
Mr.  Richard  Jennings,  Mr.  Langston,  M.P.,  Mr.  Law- 
rence, Mr.  Thomas  Lee,  Mr.  John  Lloyd,  Mr.  Mijendie, 
Mr.  Bittward,  Professor  Nesbit,  Mr.  Pain,  Mr.  David 
Pugh,  M.P.,  Mr.  Robhison,  Mr.  Thomas  Scott,  Mr. 
Slaney,  M.P.,  Rev.  William  Smyth,  Mr.  W.  C.  Spooner, 
Mr.  Banks  Stanhope,  M.P.,  Colonel  Towneley,  Mr. 
Vyner,  Mr.  Boroh  Western^  Mr.  Wilshere,  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Yorke. 

Commnnications  were  received  from  Mr.  Dnckham, 
on  the  desirableness  of  the  Society's  Country  Meeting 
for  1862  being  held  at  Hereford,  and  of  that  oonnty 
being  represented  in  the  Cooncil  on  the  nomination  oF 
members  resident  within  it ;  and  from  Mr.  W.  G.  Field, 
of  Notting-hUl,  on  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
dep6t,  in  ttie  neighbourhood  of  London,  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  live  stock  and  implements. 

LnoTums. — Dr.  Vodcker,  consulting  chemist  to  the 
Society,  then  delivered  before  the  members  the  follow- 
ing lecture,  *'  On  Agricultural  Chemistry,  in  its  Rela- 
tioQ  to  the  Cultivation  of  Root  Crops,"  Lord  Bemers, 
President,  in  the  Chair : 

Mt  Lord,  and  Gintlbmbn,— If  there  ever  was  a  time 
when  a  knowledge  of  science  was  more  useful  to  the  agri- 
culturist than  at  another,  it  is  the  present.  If  there  be 
any  country  in  which  a  knowledge  of  idence  is  of  more 
direct  use  than  in  another,  it  it  England.  There  are 
various  drcumstauoet  which  conspire  to  account  tot  this. 
If  we  look  to  the  agriculture  of  the  Continent  or  of  the 
Colonies,  we  shall  find  that  there  is  little  scope  left  to 
those  &rmeri  who  are  possessed  of  theoretical  knowledge 
of  those  sciences  that  apply  more  especially  to  agriculture. 
It  is  different  in  England.  English  agricnlture,  as  we  all 
know,  is  perhaps  the  first  agricnlture  of  the  world.  Cer- 
tainly, in  no  country  is  agriculture  in  such  an  advAQced 
state  as  in  England ;  and  it  is  easy  to  demonstrate,  if  it 
were  necessary,  that,  in  countries  in  which  agriculture  has 
reached  a  high  state  of  perfection,  resources  are  open  to  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  which  in  leas  fiivourable  conditions 
•re  totally  inapplicable.  England  certainly  has  the  advan- 
tage of  having  the  landed  property  in  large  estates,  for  the 
most  part:  it  is  blessed  with  intelligent  proprietors,  and 
with  large  tenant-fkrmeri,  who,  in  the  present  state  of 
agriculture,  find  it  imposrible  to  overlook  alU^ther  the 
resources  which  are  oBend  to  the  agriculturist  by  sdenes. 
But  it  is  foreign  to  my  object  to  dwell  upon  a  comparison 


between  English  and  continental  agriculture.    I  a&sdi  ti 
the  sabject  here,  in  order  briefly  to  remaik  ufon  tbeneai- 
sity  which  I  believe  exists  at  the  present  titne  of  a  non 
extensive  cultivation  of  the  study  of  sciences  on  tks  part  rf 
the  risbg  generation  of  agriculturists.    In  no  coimtiy  ii 
this  more  desirable  than  in  England.    We  require  better 
initruction  among  every  class  of  men  interested  in  ign- 
culture.    The  Isndlord  sisy  derive  great  adfaatsg^  I  •■mi- 
vinosd,  if  he  have  a  knowledge  of  the  rudisssats  of  8eiesee,fai 
it  will  snsble  him  to  distingwsh  st  once  betveea  the  wtfgn- 
tioos  of  the  true  msn  of  seisBoe,  and  those  whieh  eaisili 
(torn  meo  that  are  neither  pcaeticsl  nor  scieatiir,  vhiehiien 
madi  cslcnlated  to  throw  discndit  upon  sB  sckatik  isfntt- 
gationi,  and  thus  retsrd  the  sppliestioa  of  sciawe  to  igntil- 
turs.    And  the  laige  tensat-fsrmer  is  brought  iato  mm 
direct  contact  with  icioatifie  natters,  sines  asay  i^nn- 
meati^  which  are  only  pcaeticsl  on  laige  estatee,  sxe  beeedoi 
ehemiosl  principles.    M  fsroiers  who  msasge  turn  of  m 
extent sre  oompelled  to  use  artificial  nunires:  sadbHtw 
tad  that  thoss  who  hsve  not  a  dear  appiseislisa  of  thect- 
eumstsness  whieh  regulate  the  value  of  artifieisl  budbri,  b 
satirely  at  the  SMfcy  of  ssen  who  dssigsedly  seek  to  iufm 
ofsubstaacssthatdonotdcserfethonameofmsnane.  Wi 
oonld  not  be  possible  if  every  teaaat-firmer  hsd  s  ksovUp 
of  ths  first  piiadples  of  dMsrical  seisaoc.    AX  the  eaaetiM 
it  is  quite  true  that  everybody  does  not  stand  in  the  irne 
need  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  cheauatvy.    ItvoeUbi 
ridiculous,  I  think,  to  teach  the  agricultural  IsbooRr  egneel- 
tursl  eheoustry ;   nor  would  it  be  desiraUe  that  the  mall 
tenant>fiaraier  should  oeeupy  his  tins  in  aeqairisg  ebeaiot 
knowledge.    He  requires  to  be  eminently  a  practicelmaB,iBJ 
to  besatiefied  with  sinple  tastes,  and  he  will  leshae  m 
benefit  if  he  employ  his  time  in  the  study  of  s  ksowWic 
which,  in  his  position  of  life,  will  be  of  oomparstifdj  littk 
prsctiosl  utility,  since  he  finds  no  seope  fbr  thecnraHcf 
such  superior  knowledge.    Bat  the  questioa  is  quite  difaeet 
with  the  landed  proprietor  and  the  tenant-fanner  vho  ■«■ 
sges  even  a  moderatdy-sised  hrm.    There  have  st  all  tiaa 
been  exoeUent  practical  men  who  do  not  pretend,  sad  aeia 
hsve  pretended,  to  any  knowledge  of  chemistry ;  sad  tboog^ 
there  msy  be  some  who  spesk  disparagingly  of  cheniol 
science  even  st  the  present  time^  yet  I  believe  the  meet  iatid* 
ligent  fhrmere  have  a  sort  of  intuitive  feeling  thst  they  wa^ 
hsve  spared  themselves  a  groat  deal  of  labour  in  seqoiiiBS 
thst  praetieal  knowledge  which  so  eminently  diatiafiiiha 
then  st  the  preaent  time,  if  they  had  possessed  thoss  (adlitia 
which  sre  now  ofered  to  the  ristog  generstion  in  aeqairiB;<* 
knowledge  of  sdeoce,  more  espeeidly  chemical  science.  Tkcf 
sre,  therefore,  anxious  to  secure  to  their  soni  and  thoee  de- 
pendent upon  them  the  means  of  not  only  acqniriag'raiNdtr 
the  experience  whieh  by  a  long  prooeaa  they  have  theaedrei 
accumulated,  but  to  extend  that  experieaee ;  and  I  bdie^i 
there  ia  no  better  mode  of  rapidly  acquiring  praetied  ope* 
rienos  and  extending  our  knowledge  of  practical  mattere  tkn 
a  atudy  of  the  prindplea  on  which  agriculture  ie  fooadei 
more  espeeidly  chemicd  principlea.    Science  is  tmua^ 
esleulated  to  get  experience;  for  what  ie  sdenee  after  aD.  bat 
the  ayatematic  arrangement  of  well-anthenticated  (heti  ?  At 
an  early  atage  of  dmost  any  praetied  oeenpadoa  thsre  ie  ae 
seope  for  the  exerdse  of  scientifie  appUeatioBs ;  ths  fiidi  ■* 
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limitad,  and  they  can  be  aMily  icooUeeted.   But  wbtn  tha 
snmber  of  fteto  accnmuUitet  to  an  eitraordinaiy  estflnt«  noiio 
bat  thooo  blaaaad  witb  an  eieeedingly  good  memory  can  gain 
practical  information.    We  want,  tboi,  tome  grand  prineiplea 
which  ahall  enable  ua  to  leooUeet  facta.    Neither  chemiatry 
nor  any  other  branch  of  adenoe  ought  to  be  the  direct  guide 
to  the  agrieultuiiat    It  ahonld  nefer  put  itaelf  in  the  petition 
of  telling  a  practical  man  what  he  hai  to  do;  but  it  ought  to 
ciplain  the  experience  of  fiurmert  and  fiaeilitate  the  under- 
standing of  practical  mattera  to  the  riaing  generation;   for 
there  would  be  no  progreea  wbatcTer  pouible  if  each  genera- 
tion had  alwaye  to  learn  again  the  tame  practical  mattera,  a 
knowledge  of  which  their  forefathera  had  gained.     They 
require  to  hare  aome  grand  principle,  to  lay  hold  at  once  of 
thoee  numeroui  practical  facte,  and  then  they  are  in  a  poeition 
to  extend  pre?ioue  experience.     Hence,  I  beliere,  at  the 
preeent  time  especiaUy,  edenoe  it  emioently  calculated  to  be 
of  great  utility  to  the  riaing  generation.    The  most  auooeaeful 
farmera  in  all  agea  hate  alwaya  been  men  in  adraace  of  their 
timea.    Our  moat  exoeUent  farmers  of  the  preeent  time  bate 
been  diitinguiehed  in  their  manhood  for  aomething  for  which 
they  were  ridiculed  at  one  period  of  their  life.     When  they 
had  to  contend  against  popolar  prejudices,  chemistry  aa  a 
adence  wae  altogether  unknown.     In  all  probability  if  che- 
miesl  adenoe  had  been  applied  to  agriculture  as  it  baa  aince 
been,  they  wonld  haye  been  "  meddling"  with  it,  as  the 
phrase  goes ;  but  they  "  meddled  "  with  some  new  plough  or 
some  new  implement  for  which  they  were  ridiculed,  and  at 
first  it  would  aeem  properly,  becauee  they  failed  in  their 
attempta:  but  they  were  men  of  character,  peraererance,  and 
inteDigeoee ;   they  did  not  abandon  a  new  proceee  beeauae  it 
waa  ridiculed,  they  did  not  cast  aside  a  new  instrument 
beeauae  it  did  not  at  once  work  well ;  they  put  their  shoulders 
to  the  work,  applied  thdr  intelligence,  brought  out  the  new 
implement,  or,  by  making  use  of  their  preyious  experience, 
introduced  a  new  process,  which  was  gradaslly  accepted,  aince 
it  was  found  to  answer  in  a  great  many  instances,  and  the  dr- 
cnmstanees  under  which  it  would  be  useful  to  the  (anner  were 
dearly  recognised.     Chemical  edence  in  ita  relation  to  agri- 
culture had  to  paee  through  all  the  different  etsges  which  a 
new-born  babe  or  diild  has  to  pass  throogh  during  the  first 
years  of  existence.    We  hare  seen  the  joy  with  which  the  new 
light  of  chemiatry  in  ite  relation  to  agriculture,  aa  it  hu  been 
eaOed,  hai  been  greeted.    Those  who  here  wetcomed  it  with 
the  greatest  Joy  hsfc,  it  cannot  be  denied,  too  much  petted, 
■o  to  say,  those  sdentiflo  men  who  applied  themselres  to  the 
inTestigation  o(  chemical  subjects  in  relstion  to  sgriculture : 
nnd  it  hu  Tery  eoon  appeared  that,  like  petted   children, 
many  of  the  profeeaora  of  diemical  sdence  ofer-eitimated  their 
own  powers,  and  instead  of  explaining  the   experience  of 
practical  men,  they  aet  themaelvcs  up  as  guides  to  the  farmera; 
in  ahort,  they  oTcr-estimated  the  powers  of  the  sew  sdence, 
nnd,  in  consequence,  stumbled.    It  csnnot  be  surprising  that 
practical  men  should  hate  laughed,  at  Tarious  timee,  at  the 
•xtruTagant  expectations  which  were  held  out  by  sdentifie  men 
themsdves.    If  waa  Tcry  soon  found  out  thst,  ss  yet,  chemical 
idenee  had  nothing  but  promises  to  offer.    It  waa  then  that 
chemiatry  had  to  paea  through  many  troubles ;  it  recdfed  s 
zough  handling;  and  it  is  surpriaing  that  amidst  the  petting 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  rough  handling  on  the  other,  it  did 
not  die  a  natural  death.    But  it  is  fortunate  that,  at  all  timea, 
there  are  intelligent  and  liberal-minded  men  who,  though 
they  may  regret  the  extraragances  of  the  young,  yet  reoog- 
luae  the  talent  that  may  he  hot  a  spark,  but  which  requires 
only  to  be  directed  in  the  proper  channd  to  become  mighty 
memiB  for  practical  and  social  good.    It  reflects  great  credit 


on  that  immortal  man  Mr.  Poaey  to  hafe  foreseen,  with  all 
his  practical  tact  and  dear  inteUigenoe,  the  important  ad?an- 
tagee  which  chemiatry  ia  capable  of  aecoring  at  one  time  or 
the  other,  and  who  waa  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  Berrieea 
of  my  piedecaaaor  in  ofliee.  The  aerricea  rendered  by  Pro- 
cessor Wtj  to  this  Society,  and  to  agricultural  society  at 
large,  are  too  well  known  to  require  comment  from  me  on 
thia  oeoaaion.  His  works  will  be  read  and  appreciated  by 
anccesdfe  generations;  they  haTo  a  permanent]  TaUis^  and 
bdong  to  the  choioeat  contribotiona  of  your  Journal.  In 
alluding  to  your  Journal,  my  Lord,  excuse  my  making  one 
remad[,  which  may,  perhaps,  appear  out  of  place.  I  waa  aur- 
priaed  the  other  day  to  hear  that  the  Journal  wu  in  danger  of 
kMing  its  standing  as  the  first  leading  agricnltural  publication 
of  the  day;  that  the  former  Tolumea  were  mnch  asore  prac- 
tical than  thooeiuned  in  later  yeara.  I  waa  surprised  to  hear 
theae  remarks,  because  I  hsTe  heard  remarka  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  many  agriculturiata  with  whom  I  hate  con- 
Tcraed.  There  will  always  be  differences  of  opinion ;  but  it  ia 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  most  talented,  rising  young  farmera 
generally  apeak  tery  CsTonrably  of  the  oontributiona  to  the 
later  Tdumea  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society's  Journal; 
whilst  obsertationa  of  an  opposite  tendency  are  chiefly  made 
by  men  who  were  of  fall  age,if  I  may  uae  the  expreanon,  when 
chemistry,  as  a  sdencs,  «ss  altogether  unknown.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  it  is  dear  that  a  different  mode  of  thought  and  ex- 
preaaion  perrades  the  prodnctiona  emanating  from  the  younger 
agricultural  writera,  which  profca,  I  think,  that  the  rising 
intelligent  farmer  is  no  longer  satiafled  with  ba?ing  dmple 
direction  in  practical  mattera— ia  not  aimply  aatisfled  with 
bdng  told  "  You  must  do  this  or  that,"  unleaa  he  ia  told  at 
the  aame  tiaae  the  rcaaon  for  this  recommendation.  And  I 
bdicfe  that  it  ia  equally  true  that  firequently  no  satisfactory 
explanation  can  be  giTcn  of  practical  farming  mattera  without 
uaing  adentiflc  language,  however  aimple  it  may  be.  And, 
lastly,  I  would  obsetfe,  with  respect  to  this  subject,  that 
many  of  the  most  TduaUe  contributions  will  remain  a  dead 
letter  to  thoee  who  haTc  not  studied  the  rudiments  of  sdence. 
In  short,  a  knowledge  of  the.rudimenta  of  sdence,  more  eepe- 
dally  of  chenuatry,  ia  neoeeeary  to  all  who  would  aucceesfully 
compete  with  the  future  rising  generation ;  and  if  they  n^lect 
the  opportonitiea  which  are  now  afforded  to  them  in  acquiring 
chemical  knowledge,  and  a  general  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
dples  of  science,  they  must  be  content  to  forego  the  eigoy- 
ments  and  beneflts  which  are  peculiar  to  a  highly-drilised 
country  like  England,  and  must  be  content  to  try  their 
hands  in  dearing  an  habitable  apot  in  the  back-wooda  of 
Canada  or  North  America,  or  to  live,  or  rather  vegetate,  in 
one  of  our  coloniea.  Agricultural  chemistry  in  its  application 
to  fsrming  is  altogether  a  new  sctenee ;  and  hitherto  it  baa 
been,  like  every  new  knowledge,  too  vague  and  too  general  in 
ite  doctrinea  aa  well  aa  in  ita  reaearchee.  What  is  required  at 
the  preeent  time  ia  experimenta  made  for  a  spedsl  purpose 
researches  carried  on  in  the  field  as  well  ss  in  the  laboratory. 
We  have  need  of  the  joint  labours  of  practical  men  and  men 
of  sdence.  There  are  multitudes  of  subjects  which  can  only  be 
properly  investigated  if  ^the  man  of  science  heartily  joins  with  ■ 
the  practical  man,  working  cheerfully  together  eadi  in  his  own 
department.  Nsarer  approach  between  agriculture  and  science, 
in  short,  is  what  ia  required  at  the  present  time.  A  general 
knowledge  of  the  prindples  of  farming,  however  useful  to  the 
practical  fhrmer,  never  will  help  him  to  grow  a  large  crop  of 
turnipa :  he  must  have  spedal  training  in  practical  mattera  in 
order  to  be  a  successful  fsrmer.  So  it  is  with  chemicil  know- 
ledge. Men  may  have  excellent  general  chemical  knowledge, 
but  if  they  have  not  fecial  diemical  knowledge  in  reh- 
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tioB  to  fkiwiDf .  thdr  kbowi  win  b«  ef  fitUe  dinet  vtaitjr 
to  the  agriealtwiit     Wo  undfritaad  in  Boglaad  btttor 
thtn  ia  any  oihir  eonntry  tht  diTiMoa  of  Uboor,  and  thw 
e&nnautanM  it  liighly  fi? oonble  to  tlie  dt? tlopmaiit  of  agri- 
enlturtl  ehemittry,  for  greator  opportonittet  an  offited  than 
in  any  othar  oonntry  to  man  trainad  ia  iciMitiAe  matton 
to  apply  their  ioientlflc  knowledge  to  apcoial  pnrpoaaa.     I 
might  take  up  any  lubject  to  iUostiate  the  intimate  ooonee- 
tioa  of  aeientlAe  labonra  with  praetieal  matten ;  bnt  I  belieTe 
there  iinone  better  ealenlated  to  ahow  more  the  direct  bear- 
ing of  ehemittry  upon  agrieoltare  than  tiie  eoltiTation  of  root 
eiope.    In  eaUiTatiiig  root  eropt  the  farmer  ia  diieetly  thrown 
in  contact  with  ehemittry,  for  fev  faimera  at  the  pieteat  time 
can  produce  tnfflcient  natnral  mannre  to  tatiity  their  expeeta- 
tioat  of  growing  large  crept  of  roott,  and  hence  they  are  eom- 
pelied  to  employ  artiidtl  mannrea.    From  the  iirtt  period 
when  the  teed  it  pot  in  the  groond,  or  the  toil  ittelf  it  eul- 
tirated,  to  the  very  last  moment  when  the  roott  are  coninmed 
on  the  farm,  the  farmer  meett  with  many  mattert  in  which  a 
knowledge  of  ehemittry  it  extremely  ntefhl  to  him.    Take,  for 
inttanoe,  the  mechanical  eoltiTation  ofthe^toil.    He  it  at  once 
thown  the  reuon  why  it  it  of  the  ntmott  importance  to  work 
the  land  properly,  to  tnbdinde  it,  to  cultivate  it  deep.    By 
thii  mechanical  meant  he  liberatet  mineral  food  for  the  nte  of 
root  cropt,  which  are  apedtlly  beneftled  by  readily  available 
mmeral  food ;  fbr,  like  all  quick-growing  plantt,  roott  require 
their  food  to  be  preptred  before-hand.    Hence,  if  on  ttiff  laadt 
you  neglect  the  mechanical  preparation  of  the  toil,  yon  hare 
not  a  tuffldent  amount  of  arailable  food  to  tatitiy  the  imme- 
diate wantt  of  the  growing  root  crop.    Then  again,  in  putting 
the  teed  into  the  ground,  the  intelligent  tgrieutturitt  it  re- 
minded of  variout  purdy  chemical  mattert ;  and  the  quettion 
occurt  to  him,  ♦•  Can  I  batten  the  germination  of  my  teed  by 
the  application  of  certain  taltt,  or  by  toaking  it  in  certain 
dilute  addt  ?  or  can  I  ute  any  other  chemical  preparation  to 
make  the  teed  germinate,  and  bring  up  the  young  plant  more 
rapidly  V    But  in  no  time  in  the  culliTation  of  root  cropt  it  a 
knowledge  of  chemUtry  of  greater  utility  than  when  the  far- 
mer hat  to  decide  what  minuring  tubttancea  he  ought  to  apply 
in  order  to  obtain  a  good  crop  of  mangoldt,  twedet,  or  tur- 
nipt.    Perhapt  he  it  told  he  ought  to  uee  tuper-photphate,  or 
guano,  or  a  miztnie  of  the  two,  or  a  tpecial  turnip  manure  : 
how  if  he  to  decide  what  tnper-photphate  he  it  to  tdect,  if  he 
doet  not  undertttnd  the  character  of  the  iogredientt  that 
enter  into  the  compotition  of  tuper-phoephatet  or  guano  ?  and 
how  can  he  underttand  the  chemical  compotition  [of  tuper- 
photphatet  if  he  doet  not  underttand  chemical  termt  ?    If 
he  look  at  an  analytit  like  that  before  me,  he  may  glance  over 
it;  but  if  he  doet  not  underttand  what  the  meauing  of  the 
term  **  toluble  photphate,**  for  intUace,  it,  he  runt  the  ri«k 
of  telecting  an  inef&oient  manure,  which  he  buyt  timply  be- 
cause an  analytit  hat  been  offered  him.    It  nerer  entert  hit 
mind  that  a  man  who  hat  to  tell  a  very  inferior  article  would 
have  it  analysed,  and  to  ittue  the  analytit  with  all  the  im- 
puritiet  which  the  manure  containt ;  hence,  he  it  tatUfled 
with    timply   teeing    the    analytit.    It    it,   therefore,    of 
great  utility  to  underttand  the  chemical  termt  for  the  tub- 
ttancet  that  enter  into  the  compotition  of  thoie  mtnuret 
which  are  mott  frequently  uied  for  agricultural  purpotet. 
But,  in  the  Brtt  pUce,  it  it  of  great  importance  to  bo  able  to 
■elect  thote  manuret  which  are  best  adapted  to  the  cultiYation 
of  roott.    Let  ut  take,  for  example,  the  cultivation  of  avedet. 
We  hear  conttant  ditcuttiont  at  to  whether  guano  it  better 
than   tuper-phoephate,  or  whether  a  mixture  of  guano  and 
anper-photphate   thoold  be  nted;  and  thete  dieeuttiont  are 
nerer  brought  ta  a  tuccettftal  ittue,  timply  becauie  we  require 
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to  aaemtaia. flrtt,  whoth«  am— niaral  mattan  caahtdfa. 
peaaed  with  in  the  eultivatioa  of  root  eropa,  or  aoC.  and  what 
the  oooditioat  are  under  which  wo  can  diapeaae  withatamtait, 
a  very  expsntive  maannng  coMtitoeBt.    The  qutatina  of  te 
tuperiority  of  guano  or  iaper-phoephate  maMj  hmgn  apta 
thit :  <*  Oaa  I  ditpeoae  with  the  expeaatve  f 
grow  a  good  crop  of  roota  ?*    Now,  I  hava  no 
taying  that  there  are  many  inataaoee  in 
grown  with  great  advantage  without  the  direct  i 
ammoniacal  •  manuret ;  and  that  in  aU  theea  i 
deal  of  the  mott  ntefhl  oonttitoeot  of  gaaiioia,< 
tpeaklug.  loet,  and  that  guano  ia  thenfore  to  a  great  i 
mitapplied.    Now,  before  I  allode  to  eoot 
I  made  tome  yeart  ago,  and  which  I  hope  the  BocMf  «3I 
enable  me  to  etrry  on  for  yeara  to  oomo  (for  ftiaanlyby  ■"•* 
cettion  of  experimenU  that  truth  ia  graduaUy  a^ahHafced),  I 
would  timply  mention  the  praetieal  expericnoe  of  aaaay  immmi 
who  have  found  that  a  mixture  of  anper-phoaplnte  aad  gaaae 
httanavered  much  better  than  guano  akoa;  and  fikawite  the 
fact  that  inferior  guanot,  rich  in  photphatea,  b«^  eoaipanlMy 
tpeaking,  poor  in  ammonia,  have  anawered  bettor,  ptaciicalr. 
than  the  bett  PeruTian  guano.    I  might  aho  appeal  to  lit 
experience  of  many  ftrmert  who  apply  notluni^  alaa  ia  Iht 
cultifation  of  their  roota  but  auper-photphatet  pr^arad  frta 
bone-aih  alone.  Moreofer,  it  it  the  tendency  of  thai 
to  produce  tuper>phoephatet  comparatively  poor  in 
It  ia  not  likely  that  an  inteUigent  dati  of  men  Kke  tiie  a 
manure  maken  would  thorteo  the  tupply  of  aaaaaoaia  ia  artip 
ficial  mannrea  if  they  did  not  And  that  it  anawered  tiMir  pm>- 
pote.    If  they  could  tatitiy  their  euttomera  withoat  going  ia 
the  expente  of  uiing  much  ammonia  in  the  eoopoaitioB  of  mA- 
ficial  manure,  they  were  evidentiy  the  gainere.    I  wonld  b< 
bowcTcr,  have  you  to  underttand  that  I  think  that  aiiiatnii 
can  be  ditpenied  with  even  in  the  cultivation  of  root  erepi. 
I  know  that  it  cannot  be.    There  are  many  aoila  on  which  tht 
very  cheapett  manure  that  you  ean  pottibi j  naa  ia  gaaaa. 
There   are   many  aoilt  fai   which  ammoniacal  naattan  ■« 
beneficial  to  the  root  cropt;  but  the  inttancea  are  fiu*  atin 
numerout  in  which  phosphatea  are  more  beneficial.    Wiih 
a  view  of  throwing  tome  light  on  the  action  of  amoMHua  ea 
root  cropi,  more  especially  on  turnips,  I  aome  years  i^ 
inttituted  tome  experiments  which  were  purpos^j  imit 
on  extremely  poor  land— very  thin  and  ezbausted  had. 
They  were  not  made  iwath  a  view  of  ascertaining  how  largi 
a  crop  of  turnips  I  could  obtain  by  the  applicatian  of  eeztaa 
mixed  manuret,  but  more  oipecially  for  the  p«irpote  sf 
ascertaining  whether  on  our  toils  and  the  soils  in  our  neigb- 
bourhood  we  could  dispense  with  the  use  of  ammonia  cr 
not,  and  what  manuring  constituents  wero  likely  to  be  of 
the  greatest  benefit  to  the '  root  crops.    I  used  for  Uila  fu^ 
pose  several  simple  salts— like  sulphate  of  ammonia,  snlphati 
of  potash,  sulphate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  lune — ^beaidet  pbei> 
phate  in  a  soluble  and  most  available  condition,  alone,  aal 
mixed  with  ammonia.    That  the  soil  on  which  ^e  expcc- 
ment  was  carried  on  was  extremely  poor  is  shown  by  the 
result  embodied  in  the  diagram  to  which  I  direct  jee 
attention.    The  natural  produce  of  the  land  in  one  part  was 
about  3  tons,  and  in  another  part  2  tons  II  cwts.  19  lbs. 
That  is  the  difference  between  the  middle  of  the  field  and 
the  ouUide ;  it  is  too  small  to  be  taken  into  acconnt.     And 
allow  me  to  observe  that  I  think  that  all^differencee  m  prac- 
tical experiments  amounting  to  no  more  than  half  a  ton 
ought  to  be  dismissed  altogether  as  accounted  for  by^  natnnl 
variations  in  the  soil,  or  by  accident.    Ton  ahonld  ntc 
dwell  upon  these  minute  differences,  and  draw  nice  diatinc' 
tions  as  to  the  action  of  different  manuring  mattera.     A£i 
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ptmit  mt  to  thiow  wk  a  Unt  ht  all  wki  tak«  an  intarett 
in  praoU«l  axpifimenti^  and  tkat  is,  to  test  tka  nttoral 
oapabUitiaa  of  the  soil  by  makiag  two  axperimeots  with 
nothing.  Yon  will  obserre  that  in  these  ezperimentt  lol- 
phate  of  ammonia  had  no  effect  upon  the  root  crop  at  all ; 
If  anything  it  diminished  the  produce.  I  was  not  a  little 
surprised  in  obtaining  this  result,  expecting  as  I  did  that 
the  ammonia  would  foree  on  the  crop.  We  are  in  the  habit 
of  eonneoting  the  rapid  starting  of  the  orop  with  the  presenee 
of  aBUBonk  in  tha  soil  on  the  manaro:  wa  call  ammonia  a 
fioreing  element,  bat  certainly  in  rdation  to  tha  young 
swede  it  oaanot  bt  so  called;  it  does  not  force  on  the 
seed,  bat  rather  retards  the  germination.  In  all  these 
ezperimentf  I  find  that  the  least  you  do  artificially  by 
using  Tarious  salts  or  guano,  or  eren  super-phosphates, 
the  more  rapidly  the  seed  germinates ;  and  hence  it 
follows  likewise  that  it  is  desirable  not  to  put  the  seed  in 
direct  contact  with  the  artificial  manure,  and,  if  possible,  to 
apply  farm-yard  manare  in  the  autamn ;  at  leut,  this  should 
be  doae  ia  heavy  land ;  the  msauie  then  has  time  to  diffuse 
iteslf  threagboot  the  soil,  and  you  do  not  get  thoie  iajorious 
eisats  whieh  are  ptodaead  when  yofa  pot  the  seed  into  a  part 
dthesoUwhiahistoa  higMy  manared,  whieh  it  aaesssarily 
wiU  ha  if  the  maaoia  has  not  had  time  to  diffuse  itseU  thioogh. 
oat  it.  Aad  e?eo  with  tha  applicatioo  af  artifieial  manures  I 
eanaot  help  thinking  that  in  many  instauoes  it  would  be  moia 
osefttl  ta  apply  them  with  the  broad^jast  distributor  than 
drilling  immediately  with  the  seed.  At  leut  I  have  heard 
many  eieellent  practicsl  (ivmers  expressing  themself  es  to  this 
effect  I  merely  throw  this  out  as  a  matter  of  report  made  to 
me,  and  not  as  adToesting  either  the  one  or  the  other  method 
of  applying  artilldsl  manure.  Guano  more  especially  retards 
gcrmihation  of  turnip  seeds,  and  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  own 
Blind  that  it  is  the  large  amount  of  ammonia  ia  guano  that 
peadaess  this  undesimble  effint ;  but  I  haye  not  ftrand  ia  my 
ezperiaMBts  that  supeiiphoBphates  hastsn  tha  geminaiioB  af 
tha  seed.  Whsa  the  yoong  plant  is  up,  than  laadily  aYsikhle 
A)od  in  tha  soil  is  of  the  greatest  atUity,  and  the  tomipgiows 
rapidly.  Henea  th«e  is  some  truth  in  the  obserration  that 
saper^pbosphate  puihes  on  tha  turnip  crop,  bringing  it  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  tumip^y ;  but  it  docs  not  facilitate  the  rapid 
germinstion  of  the  seed :  it  has  rather  a  contrary  effect  It 
has  been  questioned  by  high  authority  whether  the  effeet  of 
sopef-phoqphate  on  root  erope  might  not  be  doe  as  arach  to  the 
salphuie  loid  as  to  the  phoephorie  loid ;  but  yea  haTO  here  a 
direct  experiment  which  proTos  better  than  any  theoretical 
reasons  the  enroneousoeM  of  this  Tiew.  With  soper-photpbate 
alone,  made  from  purely  mineral  phosphate,  the  natural  pro- 
duce of  the  kad,  amoanting  to  three  tons  on  the  aferage  has 
been  nearly  trebled.  In  all  experiments,  in  short,  where  phos* 
phatehas  been  used,  the  erop  has  very  much  increased; 
whereas  when  gypsum  has  been  applied,  no  benefit  hu  resulted 
from  the  application.  I  may  add  that  laat  year  I  made  another 
series  of  CTpsrimeatsia  which  tha  same  reaalt  has  beaabrogght 
out: 

With  nothing  the  produce  wu  ..  6  tons  11  cwt  2  qrs. 

Withgypium 6         18        8 

Whereas  super-phoephate  jwithout 

ammonia  prodoced 10         17       0 

In  all  these  experiments  neither  sufphorle  acid  applied  in  tha 
shape  of  gypsum  nor  ammonia  has  done  any  good.  In  an 
experiment  made  on  another  part  of  the  farm  kat  year,  I  again 
found  that  ammonia  was  of  no  utility.  Thus  sulphate  of  am* 
monia  applied  to  a  field  whfoh  nataially  yielded  0  tons  11  cwt, 
produced  5  tons  0  cwt  Sllbo.— to  sosm  extent  diminishing 
the  produea.    It  is  eeitain  that  in  these  cases  ammoniacal 


maauias,  lika  gwao  or  ooaspoaBd  tonip  muaam  an  to  a 
great  extent  misapplied,  baeaose  tha  fsimer  loees  the  imm^' 
diate  aflhct  of  the  most  expensire  eoastitnent  of  the  manait» 
But  I  am  aoquaintad  with  ether  experiments  in  which  guano 
is  of  Tciy  grsat  utility,  and  prodaossa  bstter  effect  than  purely 
mineral  phoephatio  manures.  It  reaisias  to  be  seen  what  tha 
exaet  cireamstances  are,  uader  whidi  we  can  dispense  with 
ammoBiacal  numures,  and  also  nndei  what  oirouaMtaacea  we 
can  dispense  with  phosphatie  mannns  for  tha  eultiTation  of 
root  eropi :  for  I  tUnk  that  there  are  insianeee  ia  whieh  mm 
sapsrphoephate  ii  misapplied— m  whieh  anperphosphate  aad 
phoephatic  manaree  as  applied  to  root  erope  are  of  little  prao- 
tical  utility.  I  shonU  be  extremely  gratified  il  any  instances 
of  praelical  fuhiree  with  anperphoephate  were  reported  to  msb 
and  portioos  of  soil  reeervod  lor  further  examination,  if  saeh 
should  be  found  necessary.  Tha  quaetioB  whether  wo  can  dis- 
pense  with  the  artifieial  supply  af  phosphatea  is  a  focy  impor- 
tant aaa— next  in  importance  to  the  one  upon  which  I  hafo 
just  now  dweU— which  awaits  ite  praetical  solution,  and  will 
no  doabt  find  it  whsn  we  oontiBae  to  instituto  experimeota 
with  a  distiBol  ohfecl  in  view,  without  reteoaoe  to  any  imme- 
diate result  made  with  the  view  of  explaining  existing  prae- 
tieeet  it  is  only  then  that  we  can  arrive  at  kgitimate  eonelu* 
sioBs.  ExperisMnts  are  frequently  made  very  much  in  the 
msnner  in  whidi  a  student  ia  eheaustry  begins  his  rssearohea 
in  the  kboratory.  He  tries  certain  bottles,  and  puts  one  floid 
with  the  other  to  eeo  the  result,  aad  arrives  at  no  practical 
eooelasiQn,  because,  m  nine  eases  out  of  ten,  he  obtain^  by 
mixing  four  or  five  bottlea  together  a  black  dirty4eoking 
liquid:  so,byjamblini  together  all  sorts  of  manuring  matters, 
aad  trying  to  obtsin  bom  them  any  really  usefkl  praetical 
resnlts,  you  do  not  obtain  any  from  which  legitimate  oondu- 
sioos  can  bo  drawn.  Thus,  for  instanoe,  we  frequently  hear 
of  eomparisons  between  guano  and  superphosphate ;  but  wa 
are  not  told  what  description  of  guano  or  of  superphosphate 
is  taken.  You  will  see^  by  the  dtagiam  before  me,  that  tha 
eompoeitkm  of  soperphoaphate  variee  grsatly.  One,  for  in- 
stance^ contains  only  6  per  cant  of  seloble  phosphate,  aad  1 
per  cent  of  iBsolablei  while  Ib  another  we  have  23  per  cent 
of  solnble^  aad  5|  per  ceat  of  iasoluble.  Now,  if  you  make 
aa  experiment  with  aupe^phoiphate  aad  guaao^  and  you  find 
.the  guino  greatly  beats  the  supsr-phosphate^  you  are  not 
entitled  to  say  that  phos^iatie  Bumares  are  of  bo  utili^  ia 
yoar  partaeolar  casa-*that  a  auxtore  of  ammonia  aad  phosphate 
is  moeh  more  valuabla  on  yoar  farm  thaa  phosphate  akmej  (09 
if  yoa  will  look  at  the  compoeifeioB  of  guano,  you  will  find  that 
in  reality  you  apply  a  much  burger  quantity  of  phoephate  than 
you  ap^  oven  in  a  fair  average  aample  of  supe^phosphata 
This  disgram,  moreover,  does  not  give  the  aaaount  of  phosphosia 
aeid  whieh  exists  in  slkaliae  aalts,  and  whiel^in  good  Peruvian 
guano^  is  equal  to  fkom  6  to  8  per  oeot.  of  aoluble  phoephate ; 
so  that  in  reality,  guano  ia  super-phoephate  plus  ammonia.  I 
have  no  heeitatioB  ia  aaying^  that  in  guano,  very  frequently, 
more  phosphates  are  iBCorpcrated  with  the  land,  than  with  a 
grsat  Bumy  samplee  of  super-phosphate  as  thay  are  found  in 
tho  market :  for  a  super-phosphate  is  ooniidered  of  good 
average  quaK^  if  it  eontaina  from  26  to  80  per  cent  of 
phoephatWt  of  which  about  one-half  is  rendered  solubk;  but 
in  gusno  there  is  in  reality  quite  as  much,  if  not  mora, 
phosphate  present  Then,  again,  experiments  are  frequently 
made  on  land  which  is  in  a  very  highly  cultivated  state,  which 
is  so  full  of  Bsannre  that  no  amount  of  additioaal  artifieial 
fivtflisers  can  produce  any  effect  I  have  before  mo  an  aoooun  t 
of  eoma  experimsnts  which  were  published  some  tioM  ago^ 
m  all  of  which  about  the  same  quantity  of  roots  was  prodaeed. 
There  is  a  remark,  howevw,  whieh  throws  some  light  upon 
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thtoperuMBti:— ««Tte  only  oljeetioB  to  tht  field  ai  a  trial- 
fleld  for  mtBme  was  iU  high  oooditioii.  U  was  foaiod 
that  tha  lots  might  be  too  mneh  alike,  and  this  aatidpatioa 
has  prored  comet.  la  the  ezperiments  u  aiueh  as  7  cwt.  of 
Peransn  foano  and  14  cwt  of  8ope^phosphate  were 
emploTod,  and  in  all  instsnces  aboot  the  same  qoantity  of 
produce  was  obtained.**  Then,  nary  ntHftity,  the  ezperimsoter, 
in  remarking  upon  these  resnUs,  says,  *'  It  is  to  bo  refretted 
^at  one  or  two  lots  were  not  left  withoot  any  mannie 
whaterer,  althoogh  we  hare  little  donbt  that  sneh  lots  would 
have  yi^ded  next  to  nothing.**  WeU,  if  thoy  yielded 
next  to  nothing,  the  land  eonld  not  he  in  a  highly  cnltivated 
state.  It  is  erident,  I  think,  that  the  land  was  in  a 
state  snper-satnrated  with  manure,  and  experisMnts  made  on 
SQch  land  are  not  eslenlated  to  throw  mneh  light  on  the 
efficacy  of  mannring  oonstitnents.  I  have  alloded  specially  to 
the  question  of  the  efficacy  of  photphataa  and  ammonia,  in 
illastrating  the  direct  utility  of  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  to 
farmers,  and  I  might  also  have  illostrated  the  same  thing  by 
alluding  to  the  various  fonns  in  which  manuring  substances 
ought  to  be  applied  to  the  land  in  order  to  produce  the  maxi< 
mum  effect.  Thus,  for  instance,  I  might  have  alluded  to  the 
question.  In  what  state  phoiphato  ought  to  be  used  in  agri- 
eulture?  It  is  plain  that  for  a  quick-growing  crop,  like  the 
turnip  crop,  food  ought  to  be  present  in  a  readily-soluble  con- 
dition ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  think  we  cannot  lay  down  a 
general  role  that,  under  all  oiicumstancss,  phosphates,  which 
we  spply  in  the  shape  of  artifldal  manures,  should  be  always 
perfectly  soluble.  I  mske  this  remark,  not  because  I  think  it 
is  a  question  with  which  the  tbeoietical  man  has  much  to  do, 
but  it  is  a  question  which  can  be  decided  in  a  purely  practical 
manner.  Suppoemg  the  farmsr  finds  that  his  land  is  of  such  a 
porous  chsraeter  that  bone-dust  when  used  in  a  flnely-dtvided 
stato  becomes  sufficiently  arailable  to  yield  him  a  good  crop  of 
turnips,  then  he  would  be  wrong  to  go  to  the  expense  of  buying 
super-phosphate.  What  we  can  use  in  a  raw,  unprepared  state 
must  evidently  be  cheaper  than  what  has  undergone  the  manu- 
fhcturing  process.  There  are  some  soils  in  which  the  most  eco- 
nomical way  of  using  phoaphatic  manures  is  simply  by  bone- 
dust,  to  ferasent  it  with  the  term-yard  manure,  and,  when  the 
heap  is  set  up  in  the  field,  to  put  the  bone-dust  between  the 
layers,  u  it  is  csrted.  By  this  mode  of  fermentation  the  phoe- 
phatee  become  sufficiently  sdaUe  in  the  soil  to  answer  all  the 
practical  purposes  for  which  the  manure  is  used.  Thereisnone- 
eessity  of  using  phosphates  in  any  other  shape  in  very  light  sandy 
soils.  But,  under  other  drcumstaneesyifthe  farmer,  for  instance^ 
has  to  deal  with  heavy  land  in  which  the  decomposition  of  phos- 
phates proceeds  Tcry  slowly,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importaaoe  to 
use  phosphate  of  lime  in  a  soluble  form.  What  I  would  ad- 
vise is  the  purchase  of  a  super-phosphate,  in  which  the  farmer 
gete  Just  what  he  cannot  readily  make  himeslf,  L  e.  aohible 
phosphate  of  lime.  If  he  wants  insoluble  phosphate,  let  him 
use  it  in  the  shape  of  bone-dust.  Then  he  may  be  sure  in  what 
form  he  gete  it,  and  does  not  run  the  risk  of  getting  an  insolu- 
ble phosphate  in  the  shape  of  coprolito  powder,  in  which  con- 
dition it  is  of  no  utility  whatever.  But,  in  moat  instances, 
the  advantages  of  applying  phoephatea  in  a  soluble  condition 
have  been  clearly  esteblished.  The  rery  term  **  super-phos- 
phate" shows  the  practical  use  to  which  chentistry  is  applied 
at  the  present  time.  There  are,  indeed,  in  the  common  daily 
experience  of  the  farmer,  terms  used  at  the  present  time  which 
would  greatly  astonish  our  aoceetors.  Chemistry  will  more 
and  more  beeome  the  common  property  of  the  agricultural 
community,  and  the  more  carefhlly  the  principles  of  this  new 
aeience  are  studied  by  the  rising  generatbn,  the  greater  will 
he  the  practical  advantages  that  will  flow  from  the 
of  such  knowledge. 


On  the  motioii  of  Ijord  Fbtbesha)!, 
Mr.  Wkbk  HosKTNt,  the  thanks  of  the  i 
TOted  to  Dr.  Voelcker  for  the  able  leolnre  he  had  then 
delivered. 

Special  Council  (after  the  lecture) :  Ix>rd  Beraen, 
President,  in  the  chair. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  B&andbbth  GiBBSf  eewde^ 
by  the  Hon.  A.  Lbslub  Mblvillb,  theG«aiieil  decided 
that  noemoriali  and  other  doenmente  reodTad  tram  Ox- 
ford in  reference  to  the  Country  MeeHng  of  nszt  yesr 
should  be  taken  into  coneideratioii  on  the  6th  of 
May  next,  when  memorials  and  other  doeiiBMnfs  would 
also  be  taken  into  consideration  from  Coftmtry,  Read- 
ing, and  Warwick. 

Adjourned  to  May  5. 


A  Monthly  Council  was  hdd  on  Wedneeday,  the 
ftth  of  Bfay.  Preaeat :  Lord  Bemera,  President,  in  the 
Chair ;  Barl  of  Fowls,  Lord  Camoys,  Lord  PeverdMa, 
Lord  Walsingfaam,  Hon.  A.  Lealie^Mdville,  Hosu  CqI* 
A  Nelson  Hood,  Hon.  William  George  Ccreodiih, 
M.P.;  Sir  John  Viiliers  Shelley,  Bart.,  M.P. ;  Sir 
Philip  Egerton,  Bart,  M.P.;  Sir  Charles  Morgaa. 
Bart.;  Sir  John  T.  B.  Johnstone,  Bart.,  M.P. ;  Ss 
Archibald  Macdonald,  Bart. ;  Sir  Edward  Kerrisoa, 
Bart.,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Dyke  Aoland,  Mr.  Raymond  Barker, 
Mr.  Bamett,  Mr.  Hodgson  Barrow,  M.P.,  Mr.  Bram- 
ston,  M.P.,  Mr.  Barthropp,  Mr.  Brandreth.  Mr.  Cald- 
well, Colonel  Challoner,  Mr.  Droce,  Mr.  Foley,  M.P., 
Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  Mr.  Hamond,  Mr.  Fiaher  Hohhs, 
Mr.  HoUand,  M.P.,  Mr.  Wren  Hoskyns,  Mr.  Jamei 
Howard,  Mr.  Hndson  (of^Castleocre),  Mr.  Hnmbentsa 
(Mayor  of  Gheator),  Mr.  Hnsknison,  Bfr.  Jonas,  Mr. 
Kinder,  Mr.  Langston,  M.P.,  Mr.  Lawee,  Mr.  Lsw- 
renoe,  Mr.  Miles,  M.P.,  Mr.  Milward,  Mr.  Pain,  Mr. 
Shnttleworth,  Mr.  Slaney,  M.P.,  Mr.  Thompeon,  Mr. 
Torr,  Mr.  Turner  (of  Boston),  Professor  Voeleker,  Mr. 
Bnrch  Western,  and  Mr.  Jonas  Webb. 


His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  of  '. 
Park,  Oxfordshire,  waseleotedaGoTemorof  the  Soeietr* 

The  following  new  Members  were  elected  : — 
Bradbume,  John  Hanbury,  Pipe-place,  Lichfteld,  StaffiL 
Brogden,  John,  Priory-gate,  Sale^  Cbeehire. 
Cawtoo,  William,  Bomenall  HalU  Cheaterfleld.  BerhjahiR. 
GUy,  Charles,  Walton  Grange,  WakefidJ,  Toikahiro. 
CorMt,  Dryden,  Snndome  Castle,  Shrewsbury 
Crsne,  Edward,  Foston,  Mootford,  Shrewsbury. 
Forshaw,  Thomu,  Latus  Hall,  Gootnargh,  Laneaahire. 
Game,  Robert,  Northlesch,  Gloucestershire 
Gaskell,  Henry  Lomax,  Kiddington  Hall,  Woodstock. 
HUl,  L.  Broadbent,  Back  Hall,  Cheeter. 
Holland,  Charles,  Kede,  Newcastle,  Staffordahire. 
Howard,  Robert,  Brooghton  Hall,  Wrexham. 
Howdl,  John,  Eweo,  Cirencester. 
Lung,  SamucX  Hordle  Manor,  Ljmingtoo,  Hampahire 
Logan,  John,  Maindree  House,  Newpmt,  Monmouthshire. 
Matthews,  Henry,  Montford,  Shrewsbury. 
Mein,  William,  Home  Farm,  Blenheim,  Oxfordshire 
Millard,  James,  Rageley,  Steffordshire. 
Perry,  Samuel,  Shipley,  Bridgeoorth,  Shropehire. 
Sisson,  Robert  James,  Talsrdy,  St.  Asaph. 
Sngdcn,  David,  Hudderafield,  Yorkshire. 
Ttkomas,  Jsmes,  Lidlington,  Ampthill,  Bedfotdshire 
Woods,  James,  Stowmarkei  BolTolk. 
Woods,  Edmund  Frseman,  Stownurtet^  Boirolk. 
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FxNANCis.— Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  Chairmaii  of  the 
Finanoe  Committee^  preaented  the  monthly  report  on 
the  aoconnta  of  the  Sooiety,  showing  a  current  cash- 
balance  of  ;^1,298  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers ;  and  laid 
upon  the  table,  for  the  information  of  members,  the 
nsual  quarterly  statements  of  income  and  expenditure, 
and  of  assets  and  liabilities. 

Trial  of  Implbmknts.— The  President  hafiog 
called  the  attention  of  the  Council  to  the  completion 
this  year  of  the  triennial  arrangements  for  the  trial  of 
Implements  at  the  Country  Meetings  of  the  Society, 
and  to  a  consideration  of  the  propriety  of  its  renewal 
or  discontinuance  for  the  future,  it  was  carried,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  seconded  by  Colond 
Challoner,  that  a  committee,  consisting  of  the  Members 
of  the  Implement  Committee,  and  of  Mr.  Howard,  Mr. 
Shuttlewortb,  Mr.  Caldwell,  Mr.  Huskisson,  and  Mr. 
Amos,  be  appointed,  with  power  to  confer  with  a  depu- 
tation from  the  body  of  the  Implement  Bfakers,  and  to  re- 
port to  the  Council  at  their  next  monthly  meeting  in  June. 

Eastern  Coumtibb'  Railway. — On  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  the  President  undertook  to  address 
a  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Rail- 
way Company,  on  the  sul^iect  of  the  charges,  made  only 
by  that  company,  for  Uve  stock  sent  for  exhibition  at 
the  Country  Meetbgs  of  the  Society. 

Country  Mbbtiko  Dinnbr.— On  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Torr,  seconded  by  Mr.  Thompson,  the  Council 
decided  unanimously :  '*That  in  future,  if  any  dinner 
be  held  at  the  Country  Meetings  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Society,  the  entire  management  shall  be  Tested  in 
the  local  committee:  but  the  Council  shall  hare  the 
option  and  power  of  resenrlng  and  taking  such  a  number 
of  tickets  as  it  shall  think  fit;  and  this  Society  shall 
nominate  the  Chairman,  and  supply  the  list  of  toasts, 
but  shall  have  no  other  liability  connected  with  it." 

Country  Mbbtino  of  1859. — ^The  report  of  the 
Inspection  Committee  hsTing  been  read,  and  deputations 
receired  from  Corentry,  Readiog,  Warwick,  and  Oxford, 
tbe  Council  decided  that  the  country  meeting  should  be 
held  at  Warwick,  next  year,  on  condition  that  the 
Mayor  of  that  city  entered  into  the  usual  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  by  the  next  Monthly 
Council  on  the  second  of  June.  These  depuations  oon- 
■iated  of  sixty-four  members,  among  whom  we  remarked 
the  following  :— 

His  Grace  tbe  Dake  of  Msriborough. 

The  Lord  Biibop  of  Oxford. 

The  Rer.  Jinwi  Chitterbaek,  MA. 

The  High  ShehlTs  of  the  eounties  of  Berks.,  Oxford, 

•nd  Warwick. 
Right  Hon.  Edward  EUioe,  M.P. 
Right  Hon.  Edwtrd  CaidweU,  M.P. 
The  Sharif  of  Oxford. 
The  Mayors  and  TOwn-Clerks  of  Cofsntiy,  Oxford, 

Readiog,  and  Warwick. 
Sir  Joseph  Paxtoo,  MP. 
Earl  of  Msodetfield. 
Viieount  DiHoq. 
Mr.  Pslaier,  M.P. 
Mr.  GresTet,  MP. 
Esrl  of  Wsrwiek. 
Lord  Willooghby  de  Broke. 
Lord  Guernsey. 
Lord  Leigh. 


Mr.  Harcourt,  M.P. 
Colonel  North,  M.P. 
Mr.  Repton,  MP. 
Mr.  Mark  PbiUips. 
Sir  T.  O.  Bkipwith,  Bert. 
Sir  Paul  Hunter,  Bert. 
Mr.  Pigott,  MP. 

Aldermen  Moore,  Spiers,  and  Ward. 
President,  Viee-Pre^ent,  and  Seeretsry  of  the  Oxford 
Fanners'  Clnb,  and  Deputations  from  tbe  Rogby, 
and  Dunchnrch  Association,  end  the  Cooncil  of  the 
Birmingham  Cattle  Show. 
Country-Mbbtino  Qubribs. — On  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Raymond  Barker,    seconded  by  Mr.  Brandreth 
Gibbs,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  rerise  the  printed 
queries  (in  use  since  the  ymr  1841),  and  adapt  them  to 
the  present  requirements  of  the  Society,  consisting  of 
Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  Hon.  W. 
G.  Carendish,  M.P.,  Mr.  Brandreth,  Mr.  Bamett,  Mr. 
Fisher  Hobbs,  and  Mr.  Milward. 

Editorship  of  JovRNAU^Mr.  Jonas  haTing 
moTcd  the  considerstion  of  the  best  course  to  pursue  for 
the  future  Editorship  of  the  Journal,  Mr.  Thompson, 
Mr.  Dyke  Adand,  and  Mr.  Wren  Hoskyns  foToured  the 
CounoU  by  an  expression  of  their  willingness  to  continue 
their  Joint-Editorship  proTisionally  untU  some  other 
arrangement  should  be  made.  On  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Raymond  Barker,  seconded  by  Sir  John  Shelley,  Bart., 
M.P.,  it  was  carried,  that  the  Joint-Editors  be  authorised 
to  expend  a  sum  not  exceeding  ;^00  per  annum,  for 
such  aid  as  they  might  require. 

Lbcturbs.'— Mr.  Thompson  reported  from  the 
Journal  Committee  their  recommendation  that  Pro- 
fessor Henfrey  should  be  requested  to  delirer  a  Lecture 
before  the  members  at  the  Weekly  Council  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  26th  of  May,  at  half,  past  12  o'clock,  on 
some  subject  connected  with  Vegetsble  Physiology. 
The  Bfayor  of  Chester's  communication  of  an  offer 
from  Mr.  Moffat  to  delirer  a  lecture  at  the  Chester 
Meeting,  on  Atmospheric  Influence  in  connection  with 
the  Potato  Disease,  was  referred  to  the  Journal  Com- 
mittee. 

Distribution  or  JouRNAX.^On  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Milward,  seconded  by  Mr.  Jonas  Webb,  the  Council 
decided  that  the  rule  by  which  no  goTcmor  or  member 
in  arrear  of  subscriptton  had  a  claim  to  receife  the 
Journal  should  be  strictly  enforced. 

Spurious  Guano. — Sir  John  V.  B.  Johnstone,  Bart, 

M.P.,  read  the  foUowhig  report  from  the  Chemical 

Committee  :— 

Professor  Voeleker  has  submitted  analyses  of  Cottou-eake, 

containing  a  larger  proportion  of  oil  and  flesh-forming 

matter  than  Linseed-cake ;  and  alto  rarions  ipecimens  of 

Petitions  gusnos  perfectly  resembling  genuine  Pcmvisn 

gnsno  in  cohmr  and  smell,  eontaining  only  from  ooe- 

foorth  to  one-third  of  genuine  Pemmn  guano.    He  has 

slso  exhibited  to  the  Committee  specimens  of  gnsno  from 

Kooria  Mooria  end  the  Falkland  Islsnds,  u  well  ss  from 

Ichaboe ;  sll  inferior  to  the  extent  V>f  from  one-fouith  to 

one-half  of  the  beat  PeraTian  gnano.    At  the  suggestion 

of  the  Committee  Prof.  Vodeker  hu  undertaken  to  pre* 

psre  a  short  report  on  these  specimens,  to  be  submitted 

to  the  members  of  the  Society  at  the  next  Weekly  Conncil. 

Cbbstbr  Mbbtino. — ^Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs  reported 

from  the  Chester  Committee  the  favourable  progress  of 

the  arrangements  for  the  ensuhig  Country  Meeting,  to 

be  held  in  that  dty  in  the  third  week  of  July  next 
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Steam-Cultivators. — Sir  Ardiibald  Macdonald, 
Bart.,  ai  Senior  Steward  of  Implemeiitf  for  the  Chester 
Meeting,  having  represented  the  importance  of  an  effi- 
cient trial  of  Steam-Cultivators  at  the  Chester  MoetiDg, 
the  following  resolation  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Thompson, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Miles,  M.P.,  was  carried  unani- 
momtj : — *'  That  a  committee  be  appointed  consisting 
•f  the  Implement  Committee,  with  the  addition  of  Mr. 
Caldwell  and  Mr.  Hoskinson,  to  consider  the  memorial 
presented  by  four  owners  of  steam  plonghs,  and  to  en- 
deavour to  secure  an  efficient  trial  of  steam  plooghs  or 
cultivating  implements  at  tlie  Chester  Meeting." 

Steward   of    Poultry. — On   the  motion  of  Sir 

rchibald  Macdonald,  Bart.,  seconded  by  Mr.  Fisher 
Hobbs,  Mr.  Haroourt  Powell,  of  Drinkstone  Park, 
Suffolk,  was  unanimously  appointed  Steward  of  Poultry 
for  the  Chester  Meeting. 

YiCB.pRESiDBNT.—On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Jonas, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Torr,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Rutland 
was  unanimously  elected  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of 
the  Society,  in  the  place  of  the  late  Lord  Braybrooke. 

Mbmbbr  of  Council.— On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Torr, 
seconded  by  the  Hon.  A.  Leslie  Melville,  Mr.  Huttoui 
of  Gate  Burton,  Lincolnshire,  was  elected  one  of  the 
General  Members  of  Counoili  in  the  place  of  the  late 
Mr.  Stephen  Mills. 

GuTTA  Pbrcha.  — A  communication  from  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts  on  the  supply  of  Gutta  Percha,  and  its 
employment  in  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  tubing, 
was  referred  to  the  Implement  Committee. 

Thbashino  Machinbs.— Suggestions  for  the  trial 
of  thrashing  machines  were  received  from  Mr.  Algernon 
Clarke,  and  also  referred  to  the  Implement  Committee. 
Adjourned  to  May  12. 

A  Wbbklt  Council  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the 
19ih  of  May,  present :  Lord  Bemers,  President,  in  the 
Chair,  Duke  of  Rutland,  Lord  Camoys,  Lord  Walsing- 
ham,  Hon.  A.  Leslie  Melville,  Hon.  Colonel  Hood, 
Hon.  William  George  Cavendish,  M.P.,  Mr.  Baymond 
Barker,  Mr.  Brandreth,  Mr.  Davey,  M.P.,  Mr. 
Brandreth  Gibbs,  Mr.  Glegg,  Mr.  James  Howard, 
Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  Mr.  Button,  Mr.  Pinder  Simp- 
son,  Mr.  Slaney,  M.P.,  Mr.  Tanner,  Colonel 
Towneley,  Mr.  Wilson  (of  StowlaBgtoft)i  and  Mr. 
George  Wood. 

Professor  Voblckbr,  the  Consulting-Chemist  of 
the  Society,  transmitted  the  following  reports  of  his 
recent  investigations  on  the  subject  of  cotton-seed  cake 
for  feeding  cattle,  and  on  the  fabrication  of  spurious 
guanos,  so  completely  similar  in  external  characters  to 
the  genuine  articles  as  to  have  deceived  the  most 
experienced  dealers,  and  to  have  their  inferior  Talue 
detected  only  by  mtani  of  chemical  analysis* 

t— COTTONSEED  CAKE. 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  submitting  to  the  inspection  of  the 
members  of  the  Society  copies  of  analyses  of  two  samples 
of  a  new  kind  of  Cotton-seed  cake.  Both  samples,  under 
the  name  of  decorticated  Cotton  cakes,  were  lately  offered 
for  sale  at  London  and  Liverpool  respectively.  An  in- 
speetlon  of  the  subjoined  apalyses  will  show  thai  this  new 


kind  of  cake  is  superior  in  nutritire  pnfertieB  Is  Br; 
sample  of  Cotton-cake  which  I  previoaalj  exaouacd.  It 
will  be  observed  that  both  are  extremely  rich  in  fieik- 
forming  principles,  as  wall  as  in  oil  and  fistty  nattoi 
Indeed  both  specimens  of  Cotton-cake  contained  a  pcii 
deal  more  of  these  valuable  constituents  than  the  bat 
Linseed-cake,  and  ought  to  be,  according  to  the  analyia, 
more  valuable  as  a  feeding  stuff  than  Linseed-cake.  I 
would  observe,  however,  that  the  analytical  resoHs  ob- 
tained in  the  examination  of  feeding  stnfEi  like  sikab 
are  insufficient  in  themselves  to  determine  their  rahtin 
practical  feeding  value.  Various  circumetanees,  tie 
numerous  to  be  detailed  in  this  plaee,  affect  the  pfactkil 
value  of  articlee  of  food.  Thos  the  oil  in  Cottsncah 
may  not  be  so  readily  assimilated  as  the  tattj  ButtsD  a 
Linseed-cake,  or  it  may  not  agree  with  tbo  consrttntas 
of  animals,  or  the  cake  may  be  disliked  by  beasts  aH 
sheep,  or  contain  something  or  the  otho*,  not  ususUy  si- 
cerlatned  by  analysis,  which  may  m£bct  its  pcac&ol 
utility.  Indeed  nothing  short  of  actual  feeding  ci^ 
ments  will  suffice  to  ascertain  in  a  satisfmctofj  maiaff 
the  comparative  value  of  this  Cotton-cake  and  XJnmd- 
cake.  Bat  as  Cotton-cake,  much  infiarior  in  toinpoiitiie 
to  ^e  samples  analysed  by  me  Utely,  hAa  beoi  used  fir 
feeding  purposes  with  considerable  advantatge,  it  ii 
highly  probable  that  the  experience  of  pmetknl  imim 
will  prove  that  decortioated  Cotton>oake  ia  an  eteaswrsl 
substitute  for  the  much  more  expensive  LJnaeed  eski 

Composition  of  two  samples  of  decorticated  Cottes^it 

«ake.                                            No.  I.  No.  a 

Moisture a27  7< 

Oil  and  fatters  matters 19.19  14J^ 

Muoilafce,  gum,  and  sugar   12it5  14^ 

*  Protein  compounds  (nesh-forming 

principles) 42.62  4812! 

Pure  cellular  fibre  ( woody  fibre). .     1 0.22  1 14! 

Inorganic  matters  (ash) ••       7.45  l£ 


*  Containing  nitrogen 


100.00 
6.82 


£51 


II.~SPURIO0S  GUANO. 
Notwithstanding  the  facility  of  detecting  admrrtuici  £ 
genuine  Peruvian  Ouano  by  simple  chemieal  masa 
finudnlent  adulterations  of  this  most  importmnt  ef  u 
artificial  manures  appear  to  continue  unabated  in  mmt 
quarters.  During  the  last  two  months,  more  than  ts 
samples  of  fSsctitious  and  of  adnlterated  gua&oe 
to  me  for  examination,  which  eircumstsnce 
to  direct  again  the  attention  of  the  members  of  Um 
to  the  subject  of  adulteration  of  guano.  I  hmrm  the  |ite- 
sure  of  presenting  for  inspection  sevwal  aamples  ef  ^ 
guanosi  and  have  selected  speeimens  which  b«ot  iSasta» 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  adulterating  materi^L  i^ 
analysis  of  each  specimen  is  attached  to  th«  bottk  eer 
taining  it.  A  comparison  of  the  •oompositaoii  of  thee 
adulterated  manures  with  that  of  genuine  Persriaa  Ga9 
of  which  a  specimen  is  also  exhibited,  will  ahevfar 
much  money  a  purchaser  loses  in  buying  such  hmd  guaaa 
even  if  sold  2L  or  42.  less  than  Peruvian  guaoo  earn  be  s> 
tained  from  Messrs.  Gibbs  and  Co.  At  the  maamB  fist : 
will  be  evident  to  any  one  who  examinee  by  Use  WMiiV 
senses  the  various  specimens  on  the  table*  bow  msc 
impossible  it  is  for  any  one  to  distinguish  aerecsd  e£  t: 
adulterated  guanos  from  the  genuine  Peruvias.  The  a-' 
is,  the  guano-mixers  have  acquired  such  akQi  In  iMrar 
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iarioat  practices,  that  neither  by  the  touch,  smell,  nor  the 
eye,  the  adulterating  materials  oan  be  detected.  It  is  now 
a  common  practice  to  sift  off  the  harder  lumps  in  Pem- 
▼ian  guano,  to  mix  the  fine  dust  most  intimately  with  ex- 
tremely finely  powdered  chalk,  gypsum,  yellow  losm,  sand, 
or  whatew  the  adulterating  material  may  be,  and  to  add 
afterwards  the  lumps  of  genuine  guano,  so  as  to  give 
adulterated  guano  the  outward  characters  of  the  best  Pe- 
ruyian.  The  expense  to  which  fraudulent  dealers  go,  in 
preparing  in  a  sufficiently  fine  state  the  admixtures  in 
order  to  obtain  a  perfectly  uniform  powder  with  the  fine 
guano-dust,  is  very  great ;  but  if  it  be  considered  that 
ofUn  guano  worth  only  4^  per  ton  is  sold  at  the  full 
price  of  the  best  Peruvian,  it  will  easily  be  conceived  that 
a  good  margin  for  profit  is  left,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
pense. The  specimen  marked  No.  I.  is  a  gnauo  which 
does  not  contain,  I  believe,  a  particle  of  Peruvian  guano, 
and  is  altogether  a  clumsy  imitation.  It  is  surprising 
that  such  stuff  can  find  purchasers.  This  so-called  guano 
consists  entirely  oi  fine  yellow  loam,  sand,  gypsum, 
chalk,  a  little  salt,  and  organic  matters  poor  in  nitrogen, 
since  this  so-called  guano  furnishes,  on  decomposition, 
little  more  than  1|  per  cent,  of  ammonia.  At  the  utmost, 
this  manure  is  worth  only  8^  3s.  per  ton. 

No.  L— 'CosipositioB  of  a  sample  of  guano  warranted  Peru- 
visa,  bat  attogatbcr  artiieially  made  up,  vahia  only  £3  8s. 
per  ton. 

Moisture        7.06 

*  Orgtoic  matter  and  smmoniacsl  lalts  . .  . .  14.66 
Phosphates  of  lime  and  mignesia  (bone  esrlb)       . .   17.55 

Oddcs  of  iron  and  alamina 8.82 

Sulphaleoflime(gypsnBi) 18.49 

Carbonate  of  lime  (chalk) 10.11 

Alkaline  sslts  (oommon  salt  chiefly) 6.68 

Insoluble  silidous  matter  (sand)        21.78 

100.00 

AUO.  YOBLOKBB. 

*Containiag  nitrogea  1.50 

Equal  to  ammonia 1.82 

No.  II.  is  a  guano,  which  has  all  the  appearance  of  an  ex- 
oeUent  sample  of  Peruvian,  but  which  contains  in  reality 
only  about  one-fourth  its  weight  of  genuine  Peruvian 
guano,  and  no  less  than  thiee-foorths  its  weight  of  yellow 
loam  and  chalk.  Instead  of  16  per  cent  of  ammonia,  this 
fuano  contains  not  quite  7  per  cent,  of  ammonis,  and 
scaroeHy  is  worth  £4  4s.  per  ton  :— 

No.  IL  Composition  ofadaUented  gMM  sold  at  LHrcrpool 
at  £18  par  ton. 

Moistm        6.85 

♦Otganie  ssattar  and  smmoniacal  salts  ..  16.20 

Phosphates  of  lime  and  "t^gnf^^ 8.48 

Oxides  of  iron  and  alumina 5.90 

Carbonate  of  lime 15.89 

Maienesia       76 

Alkaline  salts  (eomaoBsaU  chiefly) 8.10 

Insduble  silicioos  matter  (gmd) 44.82 

100.000 
Atro.  VoitCKSB. 

*  Cotttainioff  mtngm  ..         ••         «•     8.14 

Equal  to  ammonia     ..        ••         ••        ..     8.82 

This  guano  contains  only  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  Peru- 
Tian  guano  and  three-fourths  of  yellow  loam  and  chalk. 
The  spedmeBs  narked  No.IIL  andlVi  are  not  quite  so  bad 


as  the  preoeding  ones,  but  still  they  ait  bad  enough,  end 
contain  only  about  ooe-third  of  Peruvian  guano,  and  tvo- 
thirds  of  foreign  admixtures.  In  No.  IIL  the  chief  adul- 
terating materials  are  chalk  and  sand  ;  in  No.  IV.  there  is 
less  chalk  and  much  gypsum,  u  well  as  yellow  loam  and  fine 
eoprolite  powder.  Both  guanos  sre  worth  about  £5  per 
ton.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  composition  of  these 
two  adulterated  guanos,  in  contrast  with  that  of  genuine 
Peruvian  guano  :— 
Composition  of  a  genuine  and  adulterated  Peruvian  guano. 


Genuine 
Pe- 
ruvian. 

Adnltersted 
Gusno. 

No.m. 

No.  IV. 

Moisture     

'Organic  matter  and  salts  of 
ammonia         

■esia  (bone-esrth)  ..     .. 
Carbonate  of  lime  (chalk)  .. 
Sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum). . 
Carbonate  of  magnesia 

Alkaliaesalts      

InsolttUe     silkioas    matter 

(•«^d)      

16.90 

68.78 

22.07 
None 
None 
None 
7.17 

1.18 

9.38 

84.21 

16.06 

80.30 

8.91 

8.45 

12.69 

12.86 
19.88 

22.12 
5.12 

15.57 
2.68 
8.75 

18.62 

•Contahibg  nitrogen..     .. 
Equal  to  ammoda      ..     .. 

100.00 
15.74 
19.11 

100.00 
665 
6.86 

100.00 
6.09 
8.18 

AUQ.  VOKLCKKB. 

I  have  also  the  pleaauie  of  plaebg  on  the  table  spedaMna 
of  guaao  from  the  Falkland  Ishmds,  Kooria  Mooria,  infark>r 
lehaboe^  and  Afiriean  guano.  By  Cur  the  most  valuable  of 
thase  is  the  Falkland  Iiland  gnano^  which,  however, 
is  net  Boas  ao  valaabto  as  the  best  Pemviaa  guaao,  aiaee  it 
contains  much  less  amsaoBJa.  The  Kooria  Meoria  guaao  is 
rich  ia  pboephatee,  but,  like  the  sample  ef  inferior  lehaboe 
gnanaand  the  AfriesB guana  submittad to inspeetioB, poor 
in  ammoBJa.  In  eemparieoB  with  the  pnea  of  the  best  Pe- 
raviaa  gaaBO^  iaferior  gaaaoe  from  other  plaese  are  gene- 
rally eold  also  high.  In  eoBdnsioB  I  beg  ta  abesrve  thatin 
bnyiag  Peruvian  gnaaa  a  fiarmer  reqniies  bo  other  guaran- 
tee than  a  letter  in  which  the  dealer  engagea  to  supply 
"  Paraviaa  gnaao^  best  quality."  No  expensive  aaalysis  is 
required  to  test  the  hoaeety  of  the  dealer,  aiaee  a  perfectly 
trustworthy  opiaioB  can  be  giveo  whether  the  gasBO  is 
genniBe  or  adulterated,  aad  the  giouBd  of  aa  eiamiaation, 
wMefa  the  meaihers  of  this  Boeietj  hate  the  prifilege  of  ob- 
taiaiBg  at  the  triflmg  sum  cf  6s. 

Mr.  PisBKB  HoBBS  eipreited  the  great  latiifactioii 
it  gave  to  himself,  as  it  would  doubtless  also  give  to 
the  other  members  of  the  Society,  to  find  their  Consult- 
ing Chemist  thus  furnishing  to  the  Coonoil,  for  imme- 
diate announcement  to  the  agricultural  community,  the 
practical  result  of  hit  researches.  Ht  was  glad  to  find 
that  at  the  small  exp«ise  of  5f.  each  member  had  the 
privilege  of  obtainiag  a  certificate  of  the  tme  value  of 
Boy  iubitaiice  offered  to  him  for  purobaie  as  genuine 
gBBBO.  At  Mr.  Hobbs'a  fuggeatlon  the  thanks  of  the 
Council  were  ordered  to  be  transmitted  to  Prof.  Yoelcker 
for  the  communications  he  had  then  made  to  them, 
along  with  a  hope  on  their  part  that  he  would  continuci 
from  time  to  time,  as  they  occurred,  to  furnish  such  re- 
sults of  investigations  carried  on  in  his  laboratory  as  he 
might  think  of  imoMdiate  practical  importance. 
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ANNUAL  VETEBINABT  BBFOBT. 
The  foOowMg  AnMl  Bcpoit  WM  mi  ficOM  tke  GoTcnon  «r 

tkt  Bojal  VfllaiBiiy  dtDtgt  :— 
la  pfCMBtnff  tkdr  nunl  icpoct  to  the  CoodUtlMGo. 
Tcnora  denra  m  the  ftxBt  pleee  to  cxrnH  tkeir  giatiftcatioB 
thet  dariof  the  pest  year  DotUsf '.bes  oeeomd  to  diitaib 
tbe  hamooy  wbkh  has  eo  loeg  end  to  edriBtageoMly  ex- 
utcdbrtwccn  the  Boyal  Agriodtonl  Soeiety  i^  the  Rojal 
VeCcrinery  College.  They  aeein  this  ceatiaeed  eo-opcratioa 
•■  Mfwenee  that  the  afncoltonl  coawaaity  faBy  appfc- 
eiates  the  efforu  which  are  Bade  to  adraaee  the  adoMe  of 
Teteriaaiy  »ediriae  ia  Ha  application  to  the  diaceaea  of  eat- 
tk,  aheep^  aad  pigs,  and  thas  to  raise  this  iaportaat  hnaek 
oT  the  heeliag  srt  abofe  the  piactiee  oT  the  aaailfafeii 
eaipyne.    Dariag  the  peit  year  the  Goveraocs  have  had 
oader  eoaaidcfatioa  aercral  iaaportaat  qacatieaa  idatiag  ta 
the  instrnetioaor  the  papila,  aad  they  eeriy  took  oMaaato 
leader  this  as  practical  as  scholaatiediacipKBe  weald  pecMit, 
by  the  appointmeat  of  a  new  deaonatrator  of  aaatosy.  ao 
aa  to  leliere  the  professors  frooi  htrug  to  occopy  so  madi 
of  their  tioie  in  nere  expositions  of  the  arraogeaeat  of  the 
atractaral  parte  of  the  aniaul  body.    The  earryiag  oat  of 
tUa  plaa  haa  been  attended  with  the  happiast  rcealt,  aa  the 
professors  bays  beea  enabled  to  extend  thdr  leetaree  aad 
deaMMutrationa  on  the  nature  and  caaaea  of  the  Taneua  dis- 
eases  allecttng  doaesticatcd  aniauls.  With  itfevaaee  to  the 
leetaree  specially  deroted  to  the  subject  asoet  inpoctaat  to 
the  intcresta  of  the  general  agriealtorist,  nothing  baa  oe- 
carrcd  to  prcrent  their  regnlar  ddifcry  foar  timce  a-week 
throoghont  tbe  entire  ssssioo,  aad  they  haTO  been  attended 
by  tbe  whole  of  tbe  popila  of  the  College;  aad  with  what 
aaeeeas,  is  shown  by  the  feet  that  the  proportionate  naaibcr 
which  have  pasaed  their  exaaiinatioB,  and  beea  adaitted 
naabers  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Veterinary  Bargeona,  has 
been  greater  than  ia  former  yeara. 
Patbolooical  Amatomt.  —  Throaghoot  the  paat   year 
there  haa  been  reeeifed  fkom  the  raeoibera  of  ^  Sodety 
very  many  ?alaable  spedsMaa  of  disaaas,  aeeoaipaaied  by 
the  history  of  the  casee  in  which  th^  oecarred,  and  theae 
hate  been  made  atailable  for  tbe  information  of  the  papila 
by  tbe  deawistrations  and  explaaationa  of  the  Profeaaor  of 
Cattle  Pethology  in  additioa  to  his  other  iastroctioBS.  The 
Govemors  desire  to  give  eneonrageaent  to  this  means  of 
makiog  the  edoeation  of  tbe  pupil  as  practical  aa  poiatble, 
beeauae,  from  etrcnmataaoes  which  would  appear  to  be  ir« 
remediable,  few  cattle  are  admitted  aa  patieata  at  the  col- 
lege.   Itiaamatterofr^rettotheGoferaorathatBomea- 
aure  which  haa  been  tried  by  them  in  ooi^jnnetioB  with  the 
Society  haa  availed  to  bring  to  the  College  Infirmary  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  oxen,  sheep,  or  pigs,  when  the  sol^Jects  of 
disease.    Even  the  merely  nominal  scale  of  charges  which 
was  adopted  a  few  years  since  for  medical  attendance,  opera- 
tions, keep,  &c,  of  such  animals,  baa  failed  in  effecting  thia 
moat  dcdraUe  object ;  and  the  GK>Temora  are  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  more  ean  be  done  to  remove  the  apathy  which 
exiata  in  the  agricultural  body  with  reference  to  this  im- 
portant means  of  imparting  practical  information  to  the 
pupils.    By  thus  again  direetbg  the  attention  of  the  Coun- 
cil to  the  subject,  the  Gof emora  would  hope  that  aoaie 
good  may  be  done* 
Pupils.— Tbe  number  of  pupila  which  haTO  been  admittad  to 
the  College  ia  somewhat  greater  than  before,  and,  u  pre- 
viously stated,   they  have  been  most   regular   in   their 
attendance,  and  will,  after  receiving  instructions  for  two 
sessionsl  yesrs,  be  eligible  for  examination  by  the  Court  of 
Eiaminers,  under  the  provisions  of  the  charter  granted  to 
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oalyaahortl 
thea  goM  iato  the  eoaatry  tapraetiae  wiA  bat  aa  i 
kaawladge  of  the  pfiaciplee  of  the  hsdag  art. 
Peacticb  of  thb  CoLLiQB.—Althoagh  hat  few  eattia  hen 
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have  feaad  their  wey  iato  the  i 
aotwithstandiaf  It  has  not  beea 
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kagth  of  the  Aaaaal  Beport,  atfll  the  Gafaiaore  an  di> 
siroas  of  advcrtiag  to  oae  of  ehsMot  aaaqaa  chanctv, 
aaaaeiy,  aa  affcctioa  of  the  baae  of  the  beaiB  aa  a  hcilr 
bdoagiag  to  Stewart  MaijoribaBks,  Eeq.    Tha  symptss 
ia  thia  eaae  were  very  remarfcabls^  aad  aflbeded  nattirhr 
deep  rcflectkm  aa  the  part  of  the  pfaysiologiat  as  wai  M  tti 
pathologist    The  attack  waa  aoeaewhat  aaddaa,  ao  aaeh  m 
aa  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  aaiml  had  aoataiaed  aa  is- 
Jury  of  the  ekall,  but  this  was  entifdy  disprwvcd  by  tk 
jwef  wftem  eiamiaetioa.    The  chaaga  ia  tha  otrwctBe  rf 
the  braia  was  foaad  to  depead  apoa  a  i 
aad  it  rafead  the  qaeetiea  aa  to  how  aneh  af  the  J 
dae  to  hereditary  iaiaaaee.    It  ia  matter  aT  taap 
the  breeders  of  eattle  that  acrofula  has  of  lata 
eoaaiderably  oa  the  iacreeee  aaKwg  what  maj  bs 
desigaated  the  better  brceda  of  animah. 
iHSFicnoNS.— The  visits  iato  the  eoaatry  l^  tha  Yel 
laspector,  oa  the  authority  of  the  Coaneil,  havw  net  hem 
vary  nusaeroua  this  year,  and  the  Governors  eroald  he  gU 
to  see  that  the  arrangement  which  baa  been  made  with  n- 
gard  to  the  inipection  of  diaeeaed  cattle  on  tha  pcasaisa  if 
agricolturiata  waa  likewiee  m  more  geaeral  was ;  fSor  thif 
believe  much  good  would  leealt  therafros,  not  aa|y  ia 
arreeting  the  progress  of  disease,  but  ia  iavastigatiag  te 
causes,  with  a  view  to  their  removal,  on  whi^  it  wae  feaal 
to  depend.    At  the  coontry  meeting  of  the  Sodety  at  Bsis- 
bury  the  Inspector  was  in  attendance,  and  the  Qunsaan 
were  much  gratified  to  find  by  bia  report  that  fcwar  oaasief 
hereditary  defects  and  diseases  were  existing  aaaoag  the 
aaimala  there  brought  together  than  at  any  former  meetiBC 
of  tbe  Society.    By  fer  the  most  important  invasticatiea  a( 
tbe  year  which  hu  been  made  by  the  inspector  iatbat  of  fee 
nature  and  character  of  the  continental  diaeaae  of  cstfii^ 
kaowB  by  the  name  of  the  atappe  murrain,  rinderpest,  At« 
aad  whi^  eidted  ao  deep  aa  iatereet  in  tha  ainda  of  At 
whole  community  for  fear  of  ita  introdaetioB  into  thia  mm^ 
try.    It  haa  aot  only  been  ahown  by  him  that  tha  inmean 
of  its  haviag  exteaded  from  the  steppee  of  Oouthean  Bmm, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  tbe  home  of  the  peat,   to  that 
countries  whence  foreign  cattle  are  exported  for  tha  snpfly 
of  our  meat  marfceta,  were  groundleea,  bat  that  ttmaa  ii 
scarcely  a  probability  of  ita  reachiag  thia  ooontry.     Boaidn 
this  important  result  of  thb  mission  to  the  cowtiifcsnf.  tiki 
public  are  likewise  now  made  femiliar  with  tha  aat«iral  laai 
which  govern  the  apread  of  the  malady,  aa  well  aa  with  their 
preventive  meaauree  whi^  cmtinental  govaniaieirta  hsee 
fbond  most  effectual  in  meeting  ita  progreaa.    Nor  woaU 
the  (JK>vemoraomit  to  atate  aa  a  matter  of  eongratnlatina  ti 
the  Society,  that  the  inveatigationa  which  were  made  hj  ^ 
luipeetor,  in  daily  watching  tbe  affected  animala,  noting  tk 
symptoms,  snd  subsequently  instituting  a  searching  mrn- 
nation  of  tha  leaiona  fonadupon  death,  have  enaUad  him  n 
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•rriTe  at  a  far  more  tatitliutory  coQeliuion  of  the  true 
pathology  of  the  peat  than  had  hitherto  beea  ohtained,  and 
even  hj  thoee  who  had  for  yean  heen  practically  acquainted 
with  it.  The  Goremort  were  much  gratifled  to  find  that 
not  only  did  the  Royal  Agrienltnral  Society  nnanimouily 
agree  in  the  lelection  of  their  officer  for  this  important  duty, 
hot  that  the  other  two  National  Agricultural  Sodetiei  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland  concurred  in  the  choice  which  had 
been  made;  and  they  are  alao  fery  desirous  of  staling  that 
the  report  which  the  Inspector  has  puhUshed  on  the  subject 
hat  excited  a  lively  interest  throughout  the  continent,  and 
is  regarded  as  a  Taluable  addition  to  f  eterinary  literature  by 
the  new  light  it  hu  thrown  upon  the  nature  of  this  myste- 
rious and  destmctiYe  cattle  pest. 
In  presenting  bowcYer  their  Annual  Repart,  the  GoTcraor*  are 
wishful  not  to  extend  its  dimensions  by  re'ercnce  to  their 
sereral  endeavours  to  do  justice  to  the  object  sought  to  be 
obtained  by  the  union  of  the  two  iostitutionSi  because  they 
believe  that  these  are  equally  u  familiar  to  the  Council  u 
to  themaelfes,  and  they  would  therefore  merely  conclude 
by  assuring  the  Counc'd  of  their  full  determination  to  use 
all  the  means  at  their  dispoeal  to  elevate  veterinary  science 
in  its  application  to  the  diseases  of  all  domesticated 
animtls. 
(Signed)  on  behalf  of  the  Governors  of  the  College. 

RiCHASD  BlAUVOIR  BbRBNS,  V.P. 

A  Spbcial  Council  was  held  on  the  aame  day,  pre- 
sent :  Lord  Bemtrs,  Preiideiit,  in  the  Chair,  Dnke  of 
Ratland,  Lord  Camoys,  Lord  Walsinghsm,  Hon.  A. 
Leslie  Melville,  Hon.  Colonel  Hood,  Hon.  W.  G. 
Cavendish,  M.P.,  Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  Mr.  Brandreth, 
Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  Mr.  James  Howard,  Mr.  Fisher 
Hobbs,  Mr.  Hntton,  Mr.  SUney,  M.P.,  Colonel 
Towneley,  Mr.  Wihon  (of  Stowlangtofc),  and  Mr. 
George  Wood. 

Steam  Cultiyators.  -Mr.  Tbompson,  Chairman 
of  the  Special  Committee  appointed  '^  to  consider  the 
memorial  presented  by  four  owners  of  steam-plonghsy 
and  to  endeavonr  to  secore  an  effldent  trial  of  steam- 
ploughs  or  cultivating  implements  at  the  Chester  Meet- 
ing," transmitted  the  following  Report,  which  cm  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  seconded  by  Lord 
Walsingham,  was  received  and  unanlmonsiy  adopted 
by  the  Council : — 

1.  That  the  prise  of  £500  offered  for  the  best  Steam  Culti- 
vator can  neither  be  withdrawn  nor  divided  for  the  present 
year. 

2.  That  so  long  as  this  prise  is  offered  by  the  Society,  all 
trials  of  steam-eultivators  must  take  place  in  eompetitioB 
for  it. 

8.  That  in  spedfleatioa  No.  1  in  the  prise  sheet  the  judges 
be  instructed  to  interpret  "  Steam-enltif ator*'  to  mean, 
plough  or  other  cultivating  iaapleaent  worked  by  stsan, 
provided  that  all  the  other  ooaditions  specified  be  complied 
with. 

4.  That  steam-cultivators  shall  be  in  the  yard  not  later  than 
Monday  the  I2th  of  July,  and  the  trials  commence  on 
Tuesday  the  13th. 

5.  The  stewards  of  the  Implement  Department  shsll  be  at 
liberty,  if  they  think  fit,  ;to  have  the  performance  of  each 
implement  in  this  dass  written  out  and  sppended  to  it  in 
the  show-yard. 

Adfonrned  to  May  10. 


A  Wbeklt  Council  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the 
19th  of  May.  Present :  Lord  Bemers,  President,  in  the 
Chair ;  Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  Mr.  Pickin,  Mr.  Borch 
Western,  and  Mr.  Wilson  of  Stowlangtoft. 

Commnnications  were  received :  1.  From  the  Rev.  W. 
W.  Harvey,  of  Bnckland  Rectory,  Herts.,  on  three 
cases  of  severe  personal  injuries  which  had  occurred 
recently  in  his  own  neighbourhood  in  the  cases  of  per- 
sons connected  with  unguarded  agricultural  machinery. 
2.  From  the  Henderson  Fund,  soliciting  aid  on  the  part 
of  the  Society.  3.  From  Sir  Philip  Bgerton,  Bart, 
M.P.,  a  Parliamentary  Report  on  the  operation 
of  Boydeirs  Traction  Engine.  4.  From  Mr.  Smith, 
of  WoolstoD,  proposing  a  trial  with  his  steam-cultivator, 
as  shown  at  Chelmsford,  "  to  farm  cold  clay  land,  hiUy 
and  uneven,  for  four  years,  against  any  combination  of 
steam -ploughs  that  may  be  shown  at  Chester,  no  ma- 
nure whatever  being  employed,  the  horse-power  not  to 
exceed  the  ordinary  seven-horse  engine  manufiactured 
by  Ransomes  and  Sims,  and  the  result  to  be  decided  by 
the  total  produce,  cost,  and  condition  of  the  land  at  the 
end  of  that  period  of  trial."  5.  From  Mr.  Douglas,  an 
essay  on  the  potato  disease.  6.  From  the  British 
Minister  in  Switserland,  a  copy  of  Dr.  Rupener's  new 
work  on  the  application  of  veterinary  principles  to  the 
management  of  domesticated  animals. 

DisRASs  AMONG  Shebp. — ^Thc  President  reported 
information  he  had  thit  day  received  from  Leicester- 
shire on  the  outbreak  of  a  disease  on  the  udders  of  ewes, 
which  rendered  them  hot  and  sore.  The  disease  was 
confined  at  present  to  particular  flocks,  and  had  not  yet 
been  taken  by  barren  ewes  or  lamb-hogs.  At  the  Pre- 
sident's suggestion,  it  wss  desired  that  animals  infected 
by  this  diseue  should  be  sent  direct  to  the  Royal  Vete- 
rinary College. 

Audit.— The  half-yearly  audit  of  accounts  was  held 
on  Fridsy,  the  21st  of  May.  Present,  Mr.  Raymond 
Barker,  chadrman,  and  Colonel  Cballoner  and  Mr. 
Wilson,  members  of  the  Finance  Committee  ;  and  Mr* 
Grcorge  Raymond  Barker,  Mr.  Astbnry,  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Druce,  auditors  on  the  part  of  the  Society.  The  ac- 
counts from  the  1st  of  July  to  the  dlst  of  December 
being  examined,  audited,  and  found  correct,  were  cer- 
tified accordingly. 

Sprgial  Council.~A  Special  Council  was  held  on 
the  same  day,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  Report  to  be  made  by  the  Council  to  the  en- 
suing General  Meeting  :  present,  Colonel  Challoner, 
Trustee,  in  the  Chair ;  Earl  of  Powis,  Mr.  Raymond 
Barker,  Mr.  Druce,  Mr.  Shnttleworth,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
son,  of  Stowlangtoft.  The  Report  was  agreed  to  ac- 
cordingly. 

Ornrral  Mrrtino. -"  The  Anniversary  Greneral 
Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Saturday,  the  22nd 
of  May.  agreeably  with  the  terms  of  the  Charter :  pre- 
sent. Lord  Bemers  (President),  in  the  chair,  Lord  Fe- 
versham,  Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  Mr.  Milward,  Colonel 
Cballoner,  Mr.  Hercy,  Mr.  Joseph  Druce,  Mr.  Searson, 
Hon.  W.  G.  Cavendish,  M.P.,  Mr.  Burch  Western, 
Hon.  Colonel  Hood,  Mr.  Pickin,  Mr.  Jonas  Webb,  Mr. 
Corbet,  Mr.  Shnttleworth,  Mr.  Davey,  M.P.,  Sir  Wm» 
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PeU,  Bart,  Mr.  Payne,  Hon.  A.  Leslie  Mdrillc,  and 
Mr.  Lawrence.  The  uinal  preliminariei  haying  been 
gone  through, 

The  Secretary  (Mr,  Hndion)    read  the  Report 
of  the  Conncil,  which  was  as  follows : — 
REPORT. 
The  Society  coniiits  al  the  present  Hme  of*«- 
81  Life  Goveroors, 
183  AddubI  GoTernori, 
904  Life  Mcmbcrt, 
4010  Annual  Meahcn,  and 
18  Honorary  Mambers, 
Making  a  total  of  5146  names  on  the  lUt. 
The  CouncU  have  elected  Mr.  Thompwrn,  of  Kirby  Hall,  a 
Truitee  of  the  Society,  in  the  pltoe  of  the  late  Earl  Spencer; 
and   Hii  Grace  the   Duke  of  Rutland  a  Vice-President,  in 
that  of  the  late  Lord  ;Braybrooke.    They  hste  alio  elected 
the  Hon.  Colonel  Hood.  Mr.  Humberston  (Mayor  of  Chester), 
Mr.  Hntklnson,  and  Mr.  Hntton,  General  Members  of  the 
CouneU,  to  supply  the  vseancies  erested  respectifely  by  the 
transfer  of  Viseount  Erersley  to  the  dass  of  Vioc-Presideuts, 
aad  Mr.  Tbompaoa  to  the  dast  of  Truatess,  and  by  the  decease 
of  Mr.  Simpson  and  Ux.  Stephen  Milla. 

The  funded  capital  of  the  Society  atauds  at  £9;M4  8s.  lid. 
stock  in  the  New  Three  per  Centa. 

Ti^e  Chairman  and  Vioe-Cbaimienof  the  Journal  Comeuttee 
hare  announeed  to  the  Council  that  their  respeotiTe  personal 
engagements  will  not  sllow  them  to  der ote  as  Isrge  a  share  of 
attention  as  they  hsve  hitherto  done  to  the  editing  of  the 
Journal ;  but  they  hare  subsequently  aoosded  to  the  request  of 
the  Council  that  they  should  continue  their  serrices  until  some 
permsnent  srrangement  shall  hafe  been  made.  The  Council, 
in  order  to  diminish  the  amount  of  the  mechanical  details  con- 
nected with  their  labours,  hsTC  pUced  at  their  disposal  a  grant 
not  to  eiesed  £800  annually,  for  the  purpose  of  engsging  such 
literary  aid  as  they  nisy  And  requisite  for  the  nMie  oouTenient 
editorship  of  the  Journal. 

The  excellent  paper  on  horae-shoeing,  by  Mr.  Mflee,  of  Diz* 
ftdd,  near  Exetwr,  published  in  the  Isst  put  of  the  Jonmsl, 
hu  been  reprinted  in  a  dieap  form  foe  exteniire  distribution, 
and  already  upwards, of  a  thouinnd  copies  hare  been  sold. 

The  GoTemors  of  the  Boysl  Veterinary  College  have  pre- 
sented their  annual  report  of  the  progreu  made  at  that  in- 
stitution in  the  spplication  of  the  reterinsry  srt,  snd  the 
diseases  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigi.  They  atate  that  the  number 
of  pupils  qualified  to  act  at  practitioners  in  csnying  out  the 
objects  of  the  Society  in  this  point  of  view,  continues  to 
incresse;  but  they  regret  that  the  membera  of  the  Sodety  do 
not  avail  themsslfes  more  eiteasif dy  of  thdr  privikge  of  send- 
ing diseased  animala  in  a  live  ec  dead  state  to  the  ediege,  aad 
thus  furnish  means  for  a  larger  amount  of  praetied  experience 
to  the  Professor  of  Cattle  Pathology  and  hia  pupils. 

The  Council  hsve  appointed  Professor  Vodcker,of  the  Royd 
Agricolturd  College  at  Cirenoeiter,  as  the  consulting-chemist 
to  the  Society  *,  and  he  has  already  delivered  before  the  mem- 
bers his  insagnral  lecture  on  Agriculturd  Chemistry  in  its 
Behition  to  the  Cultivation  of  Root-crops.  They  have  alio 
made  arrangements  with  Professor  Henfrey,  of  King^  College, 
for  the  delivery  of  a  lecture  on  Vegetable  Phyaidogy,  on 
Wednesday  next,  the  36th  of  May.  This  lecture,  aa  in  the  case 
of  Profesior  Vedcker's,  will  be  taken  down  in  its  fhll  extent  by 
n  short-hand  writer,  tad  immediately  made  puUie.  The 
Council  hope  that  this  early  pnblioation  of  the  lecturei^  by  at 
once  placing  before  the  agnenltnrd  oosamnnity  any  facta  ot  an 
important  practical  character,  will  be  found  te  meet  the  wishes 
of  the  memhers. 


The  Chester  Meeting  promises,  from  itt  taricty  and  ex- 
tent, to  be  of  an  interesting  character.  The  Cowicil  haw 
made  specid  arrangemenU  for  the  tridl  of  dMin-cdb- 
yators,  by  which  thdr  relative  merite  wiU  be  tested  dnn^ 
the  whole  of  the  week  previous  to  that  of  the  meeting ;  mM 
they  hsve  decided  thst  machinery  in  motion,  abnll  be  «^ 
bited  on  the  same  plan  as  last  year.  The  Connca  taw 
adopted  the  recommendation  of  the  Local  Committee,  tid 
a  dinner  should  Uke  place  in  the  Music  Hmll  at  Ch^^ 
capable  of  accommodating  500  guests.  They  have  decided 
that,  for  the  future,  when  a  dinner  b  proposed  at  the  ComittT 
Meeting  of  the  Sodety,  the  whde  arrangemenU  shafl  be 
msde  and  expenses  borne  by  the  Locd  Committee,  the 
Council  reserving  to  themsdves  the  right  of  appointing  the 
Chairman,  and  of  preparing  the  list  of  toasU;  and  tha^ 
after  the  present  year,  the  show  of  poultry  as  a  portion  ef 
the  Society's  exhibition  shall  be  discontinued. 

The  Coundl  have  appointed  a  committee  to  report  npw 
the  propriety  of  renewing  or  discontinuing,  after  the  coneaS 
year,  the  triennUl  arrangement  for  the  trid  of  miplesMnti. 
adopted  for  the  Chdmsford,  Salisbury,  and  Cheater  mpetiap. 

.  The  Coundl  haresdected  Warwick  as  the  place  of  tfe* 
Country  Meeting  for  the  year  1859;  and  have  deaded 
that  after  the  year  IWO  they  wiU  be  prepared  to  hoU  a 
Metropolitan  Meeting,  shodd  drenmstances  m  tad 
favourable  in  the  meantime  for  the  adoption  of  endi  aa 
arrangement  By  order  of  Uie  Conndl, 

jAMiaHmMom 

Secretaiy. 


On  the  motion  of  Mr.  D  avbt,  M.P.,  seoondad  by  Mr, 
DmucB,  the  Report  wns  unanlmonsly  adopted. 

Mr.  R.  Barkbr  roie  to  nominate  the  Prerideat  for 

Uie  year  eoroing  tiie  meeting  at  Cheater.     He  bad,  hs 

said,  the  honour  to  propose  tor  the  office  of  PpeeideBti 

at  the  twmination  of  the  current  year,  hIa  Graee  tk 

Duke  of  Marlborongh-a  nobleman  who  bad  amly  esff 

reoenUy  become  a  meaiber  of  tbe  Sodety,  bat  wbe  had 

dready   manifeated  great  interest  in  iti  proeeediags. 

Hia  Ormot  had  only  presented  himself  onoe  In  tiiat  room : 

and  he  Uien  appeared  aa  the  leader  of  a  depvtatka 

from  the  county  of  Oxford,  which  came  there  to  le- 

qaett  tiiat  that  county  might  be  selected  as  tbe  em 

in  which  tiie  Sodety's   show  dionld  be  bdd  in  thi 

year  1859.     All  who  were  present  on  tbe  ooemisB 

were  struck  with  the  amenity  of  manner,  the  »ed  is 

the    cause    of    agriculture,    and    the   aptitude    far 

business  evinced  by  his  Grace  in  addreaslng  tbe  iargecedi- 

tory  which  was  aiiembled;  andlf  tiiedepntatioiididnd 

suooeed  in  their  object,  thdr  diaappointmesit  waa  at  sB 

evenU  attended  with  this  advantage,  that   it  tended  » 

oonvinoe  the  agrionlturd  oommnnity  and  ^e  poblie  rf 

large  that  no  amount  of  influence  could  deter  tiie  mssi- 

bersof  the  Council  from  ezerddng  thdr  jadgmcBt  laa- 

partidly  and  deliberately  in  the  deddona  whi**  tiiey 

came  to,  on  matters  of  deep  interest  to  the  Soci^ 

(Hear,  hear).  For  his  own  psrt,  he  must  say  he  tfaoagkt 

the  Coundl  had  made  the  best  sdeetion ;  and  if  tbey  hd 

given  the  preference  to  a  oonnty  which  waa  better  sati- 

Ued  to  it  than  Oxford,  he  trusted  no  unpleasant  fedtap 

had  been  created  by  that  circumstance.    Notiting  coaU 

be  more  courteous  or  gratifying  than  the  manaer  is 

I  which  his  Grace  had  reedred  tilt  request  that  he  wodi 
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allow  himielf  to  be  nomwAted  for  the  office  of  President ; 
hU  Grace  hafing  obterred  that,  while  he  thould  ahrink 
from  entering  into  competition  with  any  other  candidate 
for  the  post,  he  woold  undertake  the  duties  of  the  office 
if  it  were  the  wish  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Society 
that  he  should  do  so.  He  (Mr.  Barker)  was  to  have 
seen  his  Grace  that  morning ;  bat  instead  of  that  he  had 
receiTed  from  him  a  letter,  which  he  held  in  his  hand, 
written  from  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  previous  day,  in 
which  be  said  that  he  now  waired  all  objections  to  his 
nomination,  and  would  leare  the  matter  in  the  hands  of 
tiie  meeting.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  felt  great 
pleasure  in  proposing  that  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
should  be  the  President  of  the  Society  for  the  year 
iQCceedbg  the  Chester  Meeting  (cheers). 

Lord  FavBRSHAif  felt  rery  great  satisfaction  in 
seconding  the  motion.  As  a  relatire  of  the  noble  duke 
he  might  perhaps  be  suspected  of  some  partiality  in  tha 
matter,  but  he  was  sure  the  meeting  would  give  him 
credit  for  sincerity  when  he  said  that  he  would  not  con- 
■ent  to  second  the  nomination  were  he  not  convinced 
that  the  Duke  of  Mariborough  was  a  person  who  would 
discharge  the  important  duties  of  the  presidency  with 
^reat  credit  and  advantage  to  the  Society  (Hear,  hear)' 
It  was,  as  they  were  no  doubt  all  aware,  not  long  since 
his  Grace  succeeded  to  his  title  and  estates;  but  he 
(Lord  Feversham)  knew  that  during  the  time  which  had 
elapsed  since  the  death  of  the  late  Duke  he  had  engaged 
largely  hi  agricultural  pursuiU,  and  that  he  was  devoted 
to  the  science  and  practice  of  agriculture.  He  had 
great  satisfaction,  therefore,  in  seconding  the  nomina- 
tion, and  he  felt  the  strongest  confidence  that  the  Society 
would  have  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  choice  which  was,  he 
hoped, about  to  be  made. 

The  motion  was  put,  and  carried  unanimously. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Joseph  Drucb»  seconded  by 
Mr.  Jonas  Webb,  the  Trustees  were  re-elected. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Milvtakd,  seconded  by  Col. 
Nblson  Hood,  the  Vice-  Presideots  were  re-elected. 

After  the  votes  had  been  taken  in  the  usual  manner, 
it  was  announced  that  the  members  of  the  Council  re- 
commended for  election  had  been  elected  accordingly. 

Mr.  R.  Barker,  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, then  read  the  following  balance-sheet : — 

Halv-Ybarlt  Account  from  thb  Ist  of  July  to 

THB  SlsT  OF  Dbobmbbr,  1867. 

Receipts  during  the  Half-Year* 


Balaaee  ia  the  banda  of  the  Bankers,  July  lit. 
1857. 


£ 
989 


B.  d. 
8  10 


Petty  Cuh  Btlaacein  the  binds  of  the  tkcretary, 

JulyUt.1857 16    6  7 

Pividendt  on  Stock. 134  18  4 

Governors'  Life  Compotitioni    90    0  0 

Ckvernon'  Anneal  Ikibeariptions 70    0  0 

Members' life  CompotiticiM ,  168    0  0 

Hembert'  Annual  Sabscriptions. , 606    1  0 

Jonmal  Receipt! 139    6  s 

Country  Meeting  Reeeipti  :— 

SaUabury t 2805  10  4 


£4919  10    4 


Payments  during  the  Batf-Year. 

Permanent  Charges 

Taxes  and  Rates 

EstaUiabmeat  Charges 

Postage  and  Carriage 

Journal  Pajments 

Veterinary  Grant. 

Veterinary  ProfeMora*  Expenses  abroad   

Chemical  Grant 

Coimtry  Meeting  Paymenta  :  — 

Saliibury 

Bondiy  Items  of  Petty  Caah 

Balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Bankera,  Dec.  Slat, 

1857 

Petty  Caih  Balance  in  the  handa  of  the  Secretary, 

Dec  8Ut,  1867 


£  s.  d. 
178  12    6 

17  2  6 
450    1  11 

18  16  10 
171  10  2 
100  0  0 
117  2  8 
150    0    0 

3366    8    7 
8  12  11 

881  15  11 

14    7    6 

£4919  10    4 


Thos.  Raymond  Barkbb,  Chairmao,] 

C.  B.  Challonbr« 

Hbnrt  Wilson.  J 


Finanoe 
Committee. 


Examined,  audited,  and  found  correct,  this  21st  of  Msy,  1858. 
Gborob  I.  Raymond  Barkbr,  n  Auditors  on 
William  Astbury,  >  the  part  of 

JosBPH  Drucb.  J  the  Society. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Pickin,  seconded  by  Mr.  H. 
CoRBBT,  thanks  were  roted  to  the  auditors  for  their 
senrioes  in  anditfaig  the  acconnts. 

The  Chairman  said  he  hoped  that  special  attention 
would  be  paid  to  the  report  of  the  Veterinary  Committee. 
It  was  rery  desirable  that  the  members  of  that  Society 
should  know  that  if  their  animals  were  seriously  affected 
by  any  peculiar  disease,  they  might  secure  an  inquiry 
into  the  matter,  by  sending  specimens  to  be  examined 
by  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Society,  in  London  ; 
and  farther,  that  in  fitting  cases  the  Council  would  send 
a  professor  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  to  examine  into 
the  causes  of  any  disease  which  happened  to  be  prera- 
lent  in  the  district  His  Lordship  then  inquired  if  any 
member  present  had  any  remarks  to  make,  or  any 
suggestion  to  offer,  which  might  be  referred  to  the 
Council  for  their  consideration  ? 

No  response  haTing  been  made  to  this  appeal, 

Col.  Challonbr  said  be  was  quite  sure  that  the 
motion  he  wu  about  to  propose  would  meet  with  unani- 
mous concurrence.  Both  those  who  were  and  those 
who  were  not  members  of  the  Council  would  agree  with 
him  that  Lord  Berners  was  entitled  to  the  best  thanks 
of  the  meeting  for  the  efficient  manner  in  which  he 
had  performed  the  duties  of  the  Chair  on  that  occasioui 
and  also  for  the  rery  constant  attention  which  he  had 
giren  to  the  affairs  of  the  Society  erer  since  the  time 
when  he  was  elected  President.  (Cheers).  There  had 
been  Ycry  few  Presidents,  since  the  formation  of  that 
Society,  who  had  bestowed  more  time  on  the  affairs  of 
the  Society  than  the  noble  lord  who  then  filled  the 
chair.  His  Lordship's  presence  rendered  it  impossible 
for  him  to  say  all  that  he  might  otherwise  do  on  that 
subject ;  but  he  did  feel,  as  a  member  of  that  Society 
from  its  commencement,  and  as  one  who  had  always 
taken  great  interest  in  its  proceedings,  that  they  were 
yery  much  indebted  to  the  noble  lord  for  the  serYiceS 
which  he  had  rendered  during  his  tenure  of  the  office  of 
President.     (Hear,  hear.)    He  begged,  therefore,  to 
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propoae  that  the  thaokf  of  the  meetbg  be  giren  to  Lord 
Bernen.    (Cheers). 

Mr.  Cavjkndish,  M.P.,  geconded  the  motion,  which 
was  put  bj  Col.  Cballonery  tnd  carried  by  mocUunatioii. 

The  Chairman  aiid,  when  he  was  elected  Preti« 


dent  he  considered  that  a  ? ery  high  honoor  had  thei^ 
been  conferred  upon  him,  and  he  rejoiced  that  hit  oea- 
duct  doriog  his  Presidency  appeared  to  hare  gWen  st- 
titfaciion  to  the  members. 
The  meeting  then  separated. 


WEEDS    AND    WEEDING. 


My  last  pai>er  chiefly  reforred  to  the  eradication  of 
weeds  from  the  fallowing  lands.  This  howeyer  is  but 
a  small  part  of  the  subject ;  and  as  my  aim  is  to  make 
these  papers  practically  useful,  I  do  not  intend  to  give 
any  detailed  description  of  the  weeds  of  agriculture 
further  than  will  suffice  to  bear  upon  the  question  as  to 
the  best  moans  to  insure  their  extirpation.  A  simple 
enumeration  of  the  names  of  many  of  these  worst  pests 
to  good  cultivation  will  enable  every  experienced  far- 
mer to  recognise  them.  It  will  however  be  necessary 
to  my  purpose  to  give  some  slight  notice  of  each  speci- 
men oi  these  weeds,  in  connection  with  such  suggestions 
as  may  be  presented  to  me,  in  passing,  relative  to  their 
habits  of  growth,  injui-ious  tendencies,  and  modes  of 
destroying  them.   First, 

Thb  Wbbds  most  commonlt  infestino  CORli 
Crops. — They  are  principally  the  following  (I  give 
their  most  common  names) :  The  thistle  or  saw-wort, 
dock,  or  curled  dock^  carlick  or  ketlock  or  charlock,  red 
poppy  or  canker  weed,  goldens  or  com  marigold,  corn 
bind  weed^  daisy  weed  or  gowans,  darnel  or  diaok^ 
cockle,  blue-bottle  or  knap  weed,  wild  carrot,  kecks  or 
hemlock,  hariff  or  cleavers,  fat-hen  or  wild  spinage, 
willow  weed,  hog  weed  or  wire  grass,  sow  thistle,  wild 
oat,  field  scabious,  fox-glove,  hemp  nettle,  fumitory, 
rag  wort,  wild  parsnip,  and  many  others.  These  are 
the  most  injurious  weeds  as  growing  up  with^  and  in- 
terfering in,  the  progress  of  the  crop.  There  are  many 
others  which  are  denominated  under-weeds :  they  do 
not  greatly  interfere  with  or  impede  the  growth  of  the 
crop  itself,  but  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  roots,  and 
do  great  injury  in  its  early  stages.  They  are  not  so 
exhausting  to  the  soil  as  those  of  larger  growth,  but 
they  prevent  that  free  circulation  of  air  and  moisture 
to  the  roots  so  essential  to  a  healthy  plant.  They  con- 
sist chiefly  of  the  following  sorts :  Com  mint,  shep- 
herd's or  crowneedle,  chickweed  or  stitchwort,  dande- 
lion or  horse-gowan,  colt's-foot  or  clay  weed,  toadpipe 
or  mare's-tail,  twitch  or  squitch,  black  grass  or  slender 
fox-tail,  groundsel  or  gransel,  earthnut  or  pignut, 
buttercup,  ass's  mart  or  biting  persicary,  persicary  or 
passion  dock,  spurge,  borage,  louse-weed,  rest  harrow 
or  wild  liquorice,  field  madder,  &c.,  kc, 

Thb  Thistle,  or  Saw-wort. — ^These  are  in  great 
variety,  and  common  everywhere.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  efiect  their  destruction  in  the  early  stages  of 
growth.  In  com  crops  they  must  be  kept  down  by 
hoeing  and  spndding;  but  on  grt&s  lands  it  is  better  to 
permit  them  to  attain  a  size  sufilciently  strong  for  the 
nippers  to  draw  them  up,  or  the  spud  to  cut  them  be- 
low their  crown.     In  some  cases  it  may  even  be  de- 


sirable to  let  them  produce  seed ;  but  before  it  Is  sbcd 
the  whole  should  he  mown  and  carried  off  the  field. 
Many  fields  have  been  in  dry  seasons  thus  cleared. 

The  Dock  or  Curled  Dock.— This  is  a  very  hardy 
and  injurious  weed,  to  be  found  everywhere.  Its  rooti 
are  extremely  tenacious  of  life,  and  it  sheds  a  vast  pro- 
duce of  seed,  which  are  so  hardy  ttiat  after  becomiaf 
food  for  birds  they  are  deposited  all  over  tha  fium  fo 
future  growth.  Hoeing  and  spudding  may  retard  lh«r 
progress,  but  nothin«;  is  effectual  but  drawing  them  ip 
and  carrying  them  off  the  field,  or  homing — oearif 
every  particle  of  root  will  grow. 

Cha.ri^ck,  or  Ketlock.— These  are  great  pcsli, 
and  ought  to  be  constantly  attended  to,  or  the  field  will 
soon  become  yellow  with  their  flower.  The  weetfisg 
and  drawing  must  be  continuous,  none  should  be  kA 
to  ripen  their  seeds— even  where  they  most  aboand  tUi 
must  bo  prevented.  With  Judgment,  palienoe,  nd 
perseverance  they  may  be  got  rid  of.  No  soil  wiO 
yield  two  good  seed  crops.  Topping  is  a  very  pertisi 
palliaUve :  they  come  as  thick  as  ever  next  season.  B 
is  almost  a  hopeless  task  to  exterminate  tfaeoa  froa 
poor  soils,  whrro  they  so  thickly  propagate  $  bat  i 
must  be  done  before  these  can  be  profitably  farmed; 
they  must  be  resolutely  dealt  with. 

Poppr,  Red  Poppy,  Canker  Wbbo.  —  light 
soils  and  lands  well  pulverized  are  most  subject  U 
this  pest  of  the  field.  They  abound  generally  in  hot 
seasons,  with  occasional  showers  —  "  poppy  years." 
The  rapidity  of  their  growth  is  surpristng,  and  they 
often  make  their  appearance  when  the  crop  is  in  as 
advanced  stuge,  which  makes  their  exterminatioB  <fi& 
flcult.  Hence  poppy  extirpators  are  of  only  party 
service.  Hoeing  deeply,  and  very  careful  hand-weed- 
ing, is  the  best  course  to  pursue  in  this  case. 

Goldens,  or  Corn  Marigold.  —  These  inM 
many  upland  soils  and  inferior  clays  very  injoTioad;; 
and  are  with  great  difficulty  kept  under.  Barly  bocbf 
and  constant  weedhig  is  the  chief  resooree  to  keepdofn 
a  weed  of  this  kind,  for  its  growth  might  be  called  sae- 
cessional. 

Corn  bind  Weed.— This  is  of  the  class  eaSed 
climbers,  and  most  seriously  afitBcts  the  crop  where  it  ii 
heavy  and  laid,  actually  fastening  it  dose  to  thi 
ground.  Its  roots  penetrate  the  soil  very  deeply,  aa4 
its  seed  is  hardy  and  yielding.  It  aboands  in  daycr 
loams,  and  is  one  of  those  weeds  whose  seeds  injare  tie 
samples  of  corn.  It  requires  more  than  ordinary  at- 
tention to  expel  it  from  tlie  farm.  Hedgerowa  ahe«s< 
with  it.  It  creeps  almost  unseen  along  the  sorter- 
drains  and  roadways,  and  the  seeds  are  carried  over  tkr 
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laad  by  birds,  as  ia  the  case  of  docks.  Hand-hoeliiic 
and  weeding  are  the  chief  resorts,  followed  by  continu- 
ous raking  with  long-toothed  band-rakes. 

Daisy  Wbbd,  or  Go  wans. — ^These,  like  the  com 
marigold,  infest  poor  clays  greatly,  and  are  of  similar 
habits,  and  require  like  means  to  rid  the  land  of  it.  It 
is  not  so  successional  in  its  growth. 

Darnbl,  or  Drauk.— This  is  a  kind  of  hrome 
grsM,  and  grows  very  like  oats  as  to  habit ;  and  as  it 
can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  com  whilst 
growing,  it  cannot  readily  be  weeded  out.  Care  should 
be  taken  not  to  sow  it,  as  it  Is  an  annual,  and  gene- 
rally sown  with  the  seed  com. 

CoOKLB.^Tiiis  is  a  yery  pemidons  weed,  as  greatly 
InfiBsting  com  samples,  and  detracts  from  its  value. 
The  seed  is  numerous,  is  rough,  and  almost  black ;  it 
can  readily  be  dressed  out  with  proper  sieves  of  seven 
wires  to  the  inch.  Millers  dislike  it  much,  as  the  seed 
breaks  fine  and  discolours  the  flour.  Weeding  may  do 
great  service.    Never  sow  it  with  the  seed-corn. 

Blub-bottlb,  or  Knap-wbbd. — A  common  weed 
on  all  sandy  soils,  and  hard  to  eradicate,  as  are  all 
those  of  a  similar  class.  Unwearied  attention  must  be 
given  to  rid  them. 

Wild  Carrot,  IIbvlook  or  Kbcks,  Fat-hbn 
OR  Wild  Spinaob,  and  Wild  Parsitip  are  all  very 
obnoxious  intruders  upon  our  cropi*,  and  are  of  similar 
growth  and  habit.  Some  of  them  are  more  seen  in 
hedge  rows  and  ditch  banks,  &c.  They  grow  rHpidly, 
and  occupy  large  breadths,  and  are  thus  very  detri- 
mental  to  the  crop.  Early  hoeing  and  pulling  is  the 
best  course  with  them.  The  wild  spioage  is  most  in- 
jurious to  the  crop,  and  produces  a  large  quantity  of 
seeds ;  this  seeding  must  be  prevented. 

Hariff,  or  Clbaybrs.— This  is  a  high]y-in)urious 
weed.  It  is  a  most  tenacious  climber,  dragging  down 
the  finest  crops  where  it  abounds,  and  its  seeds  are  a 
great  drawback  upon  samples  of  com.  Early  hoeing 
is  best,  and  subsequently  close  hand- weeding,  and  afier- 
wards,  as  for  the  com  bind  weed,  the  crop  should  be 
raked  over  and  over. 

Willow  Wbbd,  Hog  Wbbd,  Knot  Grass  or 
WiRB  Grass  (in  varibty),  Pbrsigart.— These 
are  of  extremely  hardy  growth,  and  produce  an 
astonishing  crop  of  seed,  which  grow  immediately  they 
are  shed,  so  as  to  bring  forth  innumerable  plants. 
They  will  speedily  spread  themselves  and  occupy  all 
the  soil,  and  thus  destroy  the  crop  if  not  quickly  looked 
after.  Beep  hoeing  and  constant  weedhig  will  alone 
suffice  to  keep  them  under.  Their  seeds  are  very  hardy, 
and  ought  to  be  dressed  out  of  all  socd  com. 

Sow  Thistlb.— This  is  one  of  the  most  provoking 
of  the  weed  tribe.  It  is  of  such  rapid  gi-owth  when 
once  it  takes  a  good  hold  of  the  soil,  that  it  is  conUnu- 
ally  making  its  unlooked-for  appearance  after  weeding 
is  concluded  and  the  crop  is  pronounced  cleanly  weeded. 
This  is  a  fibrous  or  creeping-rooted  weed,  and  is  best 
destroyed  in  following.  It  is  a  great  pest  to  an  inferior 
crop  of  beans  orpeas.   The  winged  seed  fiy  a  long  distance. 

Wild  Oats.— This  is  a  woful  pest  on  poor  clayey 
loams,  and  a  very  general  weed  elsewhere.     It  grows 


rom  roots  as  well  as  seeds,  and,  like  darnel,  it  is  not 
seen  till  almost  too  late  to  weed  it  out,  without  great 
injury  to  the  crop.  On  rich  loams  it  grows  to  a  gfeat 
height,  towering  above  the  general  crop  in  a  most  un- 
sightly manner.  Never  sow  a  wild  oat ;  weed  them 
out  if  possible. 
Thb  Fibld   Scabious,  thb  Fox-oloyb,  thb 

FUUITORT,    THB  UbXP-NBTTLB,    THB    RAGWORT, 

and  many  similar  weeds  of  the  like  habit  of  growth.— 
These  are  all  of  the  class  of  tall-growing  weeds  that 
impede  the  progress  of  the  growing  crop  by  taking  up 
the  required  space  for  it.  They  are  not  of  such  inve- 
terate hardihood  as  to  defy  the  hoe  or  spud,  but  are 
more  readily  brought  under  by  its  destroying  cut.  The 
same  constant  hoeing  and  weeding  are  requLdte  for  all, 
and  the  same  careful  forethought  is  needed  to  prevent 
their  increase. 

We  are  apt  to  think  farming  would  be  an  easy  business 
if  it  were  not  for  all  the  anxiety  consequent  upon  such 
comparatively  trivial  matters.  Why  it  is  nothing. 
What  is  common  life  itself,  amongst  common  people, 
but  a  succession  of  like  trivial  things  ?  Seldom  moro 
than  petty  successes ;  petty  troubles,  petty  trifles  every 
day  attending  us.  What  need  for  chrcumspection  in  all 
our  conduct !    What  necesi>ity  for  constant  weeding. 

I  now  come  to  those  under- weeds  which  are  so  inju- 
rious to  corn  crops,  {.  e.  twitch  or  i quich,  black  grass  or 
slender-foxtail,  butter-cup,  cora-mint,  shepherd's  or 
crow-needle,  ohick  weed  or  stitchwort,  dandelion  or  horse- 
gowan,  coltsfoot  or  dayweed,  toadpipe  or  marestail, 
groundsel  or  gnmsell,  earthnut  or  pignut,  ass's-mart 
or  biting  persleary,  perslcary  or  passion-dock,  louse- 
weed,  rest-hirrow  or  wild  liquorice,  field- madder,  &o« 
&c  Havbg  especial  reference  to  practical  usefulness  in 
these  paperi,  I  must  necessarily  be  as  concise  as  possible. 

Twitch,  or  Couch- grass,  &c.— This  is  a  highly 
injurious  weed  to  a  com  crop.  It  is  classed  by  bota- 
nists in  the  same  genus  of  grass  as  wheat,  but  it  is  totally 
different  in  the  growth  of  its  roots,  for  they  are  found  to 
ran  underground  in  every  direction,  and  it  does  great 
damage  to  every  com  crop  where  it  abounds,  by  its 
roots  nmnhig  into  the  soil,  in  and  about  the  roots  of 
the  com  plants,  so  ss  to  Impede  their  growth  exceed- 
ingly, lliere  is  no  help  for  this  case,  but  in  repeated 
hoeings,  so  as  to  check  its  growth,  The  roots  will 
renudn  till  the  next  fallow.  Great  care  should  invaria- 
bly be  given  to  fork  it  out  before  seeding. 

Black  grass,  or  Slbndbr  Foxtail,  commonly 
called  Natural  Grass. — This  is  very  detrimental  to  the 
progress  of  the  corn  crop.  It  has  not  a  strong  creephig 
root  like  twitch,  but  it  is  almost  as  difficult  to  destroy; 
besides,  it  sheds  a  large  crop  of  hardy  sf  eds,  which  are 
much  relished  by  birds,  so  that  by  roots,  and  by  the 
diffusion  of  its  seed,  it  is  largely  propagated.  Constant 
hoeing  is  the  only  resort  during  the  growth  of  the  com ; 
and  immediately  after  harvest  a  good  harrowing  should 
take  place,  to  eause  the  seeds  to  vegetate,  when  the  young 
plants  may  be  mostly  destroyed  by  ploughing.  The 
old  plants  must  be  eradicated  \n  the  next  fallow. 

BuTTBR-cup  Ranunculus.  —  This  is  very  com- 
mon on  some  toils,  tad  is  of  very  tenaokrai  growth  and 
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htbit ;  lai^^e  fibres  are  tbrown  out  from  the  globular 
bttlbif  and  they  abetract  tnudi  nrtoe  from  the  loil  in 
lapportiog  thli  determined  intrader.  Tbeae  may  be 
dug  oaty  but  it  is  an  ezpenalTe  operation  where  they 
greatly  abound.  Early  and  continnoai  hoeing  will  pre- 
vent iojary  to  the  growing  crop  to  any  extent ;  but  a 
good  fallow  ean  alone  deetroy  them.  Care  ahoold  be 
taken  that  they  do  not  abed  their  seeds. 

CoBN-MtKT,       ShBPHBBD'B       OB     CrOW-KBBOLB, 

liOUBE-WBBD,  ToADPiPBy  AND  Gbgumdbbl,  are 
Tery  limilar  in  their  habit  of  growth,  and  require  mndi 
hoeing  and  hand-weeding  to  eradicate  them.  The  com' 
mini  hu  a  larger  and  more  hardy  root,  which  will  lire 
for  three  or  four  years,  and  can  scarcely  be  got  rid  of 
except  by  fallowing.  The  shipherd'i^needU  has  a  Tery 
unsightly  appearance  in  a  com  sample,  and  detracts 
much  from  its  valae.  The  ioad'pipe  is  rery  wiry, 
and  a  large  crop  of  it  is  a  pretty  sore  forerunner  of 
mildew  in  any  succeeding  crop,  owing  to  the  flint  it 
extracts  fh>m  the  soil.  Groundsel  is  a  quick-growing 
plant,  and  if  not  speedily  orertopped  by  the  com  crop 
becomes  a  great  bane,  particularly  on  good  loams. 
The  Louseweed  is  ddefly  seen  in  the  stubbles  on 
good  loams.  It  comes  late  into  flower,  and  not  being 
well  weeded  out,  it  gives  the  wheat-stubble  a  slovenly 
appearance.  I  liaye  only  to  repeat  that  the  same  pro- 
cess of  hoeing  and  hand-weeding  can  alone  mitigate  the 
evil;  but  I  would  recommend  the  last  hand- hoeing  to 
take  place  as  late  as  it  can  possibly  be  done,  without 
damage  to  the  crop.  Late  weeds  require  protracted 
weeding.  Groundsel)  does  great  damage  to  young  clover. 

Chickweed,  OB  Stitchwobt. — ^This  weed  is  often 
slightly  treated  of  by  our  writers,  but  on  fine  friable 
loams  it  is  a  very  pemicioua  weed.  We  have  firequently 
seen  crops  of  turnip-seed  all  but  destroyed  by  it;  and 
in  thin  wheat  crops  it  flourishes  surprisingly.  Ita  roots 
are  very  minute  and  wiry,  and  find  their  way  every- 
where. Its  seeds,  too,  propagate  very  early,  and  are 
extremely  hardy,  and  are  diffused  over  the  land  thickly 
by  linnets.  The  only  remark  I  would  make  here  is, 
that,  as  it  is  lightly  thought  of,  it  if  often  neglected  and 
left  to  propagate  freely,  often  to  become  one  of  the  worst 
banes  to  the  farm. 

Dandelion  ob  Horsegowan,  Coltsfoot  ok 
Claywbed,  Earthnut  ob  Pignut. — These  possess 
very  similar  roota  aa  respects  their  tenacious  hold  upon 
the  soil.  The  Dandelion  and  Pignut  are  less  detri- 
mental than  the  coltsfoot,  but  they  do  considerable 
damage  in  impeding  the  growth  of  the  com  plant.  The 
Colttfoot  is  one  of  the  most  obnoxious  weeds  we  have ; 
it  is  the  earliest  of  spring  flowers,  and  almost  before 
other  weeds  are  seen,  its  cotton-looking  seeds  are  flying 
all  over  the  lands;  besides,  it  has  a  perennial  root, 
nearly  as  bad  as  twitch,  which  finds  its  way  as  freely 
'  under  ground,  and  is  as  hard  to  destroy.    Many  ways 


are  resorted  to  for  its  destruotioa :  one  is  to  pick  off  its 
flowers ;  but  the  rooi-stoek  or  eye  Is  so  tanaeioaa  of  Bfe, 
that  it  soon  throws  out  more.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  ^ 
it  out  at  flowering  time ;  but  only  dean  fsUowing  em 
destroy  it  Pigs  are  remarkably  fond  of  pignut,  sad 
similar  roots,  and  the  tendhig  of  such  on  fallowi  is  oAea 
of  great  service  in  making  a  dean  fallow. 

Ass*s-mabt  or  Biting  Pbbsicabt,  Pb&bicabt 
or  Passion  Dock,  Rbst-barbow  or  vild 
Spinach.— These  are  of  very  similar  oharaeter  ia 
growth  and  habit.  The  Reet-hmrow  has  a  pereanld 
root,  tough,  strong,  and  woody,  but  is  not  very  abundaot, 
and  chiefly  in  slovenly  fields.  The  PerHearieM  are  s 
very  vile  weed  on  good  soils ;  they  are  so  hardj 
and  prolific,  both  in  seed  and  plant  On  some  soQi, 
and  when  at  full  growth,  it  is  with  difficulty  that  the  hoe 
can  be  made  to  cut  through  the  root,  and  the  crop  sf 
seeds  is  so  extraordinarily  great,  that  a  few  planta  wodd 
seed  a  Add.  These,  and  all  other  plants  produdng  great 
abundance  of  seeds,  ought  to  be  had  under  tapccal 
supervision  by  every  deanly  farmer.  They  are  annmli, 
and  their  little  thickly-clustering  planta  almoat  cseipt 
notice  in  early  weeding ;  but  if  left  uncut  they  erentosBj 
ahow  themselves  in  great  profusion.  It  is  these,  and 
such  as  these,  i.  e,  red  poppy,  hariffs,  oocUe.  Ikt-bes, 
groundsel,  chlckweed,  and  some  of  like  habit  and  i^ 
pearaoce  as  yOung  plants,  that  do  so  much  harm  in  to 
many  ways.  In  the  first  wheat  hoeing  moat  of  thm 
have  not  made  their  first  shoot  above  ground,  and  it  ii 
by  this  very  hoehig  or  culture  that  aome  of  them  an 
caused  to  vegetate.  Farmers  are  often  perplexed  and 
teased  to  see  these  late  weeds  making  audi  headway  k 
the  crop  when  it  is  too  late  to  weed  them  out ;  for, 
dthottgh  these  under-weeds  do  not  injure  a  full  crop, 
they  are  very  troublesome  in  a  thin  or  light  crop,  taA 
the  expense  of  keeping  them  down  is  often  very  ooo«- 
derable.  The  most  desirable  and  judicious  course  lar 
every  farmer  to  pursue,  with  reference  to  the  weeds  of 
his  farm,  is  to  give  them  no  rest.  At  all  timea  and  sea- 
sons he  must  keep  a  sharp  look  out  upon  them,  and 
wherever  found  make  an  effort  to  destroy  them.  The 
«  higher"  he  farms,  the  more  care  will  he  requirSi 
High  cultivation  on  a  rich  soil  will  in  a  remarkably  sfaoct 
time  bring  many  varieties  of  weeds  to  perfeotioQ,  tai 
grow  others  so  strong  and  vigorous  as  almoat  to  defy 
the  hoe ;  or,  if  he  is  not  on  the  alert,  they  grow  so  fast 
as  to  make  their  extirpation  a  very  expeodve  matter  d 
business.  On  all  open  well-manured  soils  it  la  a  m^ 
difficult  thing  to  pursue  cleanly  farming :  either  Ikt 
crop  must  be  given  up  for  deanliueaa,  or  there  ia  gitit 
hazard  of  a  foul  one,  and  the  farmer  baa  often  anck  per- 
plexities to  contend  with.  At  all  events  he  most  keep 
his  weeds  under,  and  if  my  observatlona  on  thia  aulbgaet 
shall  lead  to  any  more  strict  surveilanoe  of  the  Cum,  I 
shall  be  abundantly  gratified. 
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The  Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  which  has 
done  80  mach  for  the  improvement  of  husbandry 
'  and  the  advancement  of  tnat  country — and  it  may 
be  said  for  the  improvement  of  husbandry  gene- 
rally— among  other  worthv  undertakings,  offered 
their  medal  for  designs  of  labourers*  dwellings.  The 
dwellings  of  the  working  classes  have  needed  im- 
provement there  as  much  as  in  Ireland,  and  more 
than  in  England,  because,  being  constructed  when 
the  country  was  poor  and  backward,  now  that  it 
has  become  rich  and  thriving  the  old  type  of  cot- 
tages was  kept  up,  and  they  had  become  a  shamd 
to  one  of  the  foremost  countries  in  the  world. 
Scotch  landowners  thought  little  of  this ;  but  as 
the  country,  since  the  opening  of  railways,  has 
been  threaded  by  Southern  visitors,  the  dwellings 
have  been  looked  at  with  another  eye,  and  it  has  been 
felt  the^  are  an  eyesore  to  the  land.  Beyond  a  cer- 
tain height,  no  field  can  be  made  more  fruitful,  and 
year  after  year  must  it  be  kept  fruitful  by  new  ma- 
nures and  by  opening  up  drains  $  but  houses  last 
many  hundred  years  when  well  made,  and  are  a 
part  of  the  national  stock  and  wealth  well  worthy 
of  care.  Many  of  the  houses  in  England,  Flanders, 
and  France  are  two  or  three  hundred  years  old ; 
and  year  after  year,  as  the  people  grow,  a  few  more 
houses  are  built,  and  the  stock  is  kept  up  without 
any  very  heavy  call  on  the  labour  of  the  year ;  and 
in  a  well-settled  commonwealth  the  houses  are 
good,  strong,  and  well  built.  It  is  strange,  never- 
theless, to  see  the  diversity  of  provision  under  this 
head,  even  in  the  same  country ;  for  there  are  parts 
of  England  with  hovels ;  and  in  some  parts,  with 
■tone  quarries,  there  are  mud  huts;  and  in  others, 
where  the  bricks  have  to  be  made,  the  houses  are 
not  good. 

Scotland,  it  is  owned,  has  been  far  behind  in 
lodging  her  people,  both  among  the  Erse  in  the 
Highlands,  and  among  the  English  and  Danes  in 
the  lowlands  and  on  the  east  shore.  Her  leaders 
are,  however,  awakened,  and  a  great  endeavour  is 
made  to  meet  the  want;  and  as  there  is  stone 
enough,  and  lime  enough,  dwellings  will  now  be 
got  which  will  last  for  hundreds  of  years.  As  this 
endeavour  is  to  be  made,  it  is  to  be  wished  it  will 
be  worthy  of  the  times,  and  that  we  shall  not  have 
a  stock  of  hovels  instead  of  good  houses.  The 
Highland  Society,  feeling  this,  asked  for  designs, 
so  that  landowners  and  others  wishing  to  build 
might  have  a  groundwork,  which  could  be  dealt 
with  according  to  means  and  circumstances.  The 
medal  given  by  the  Society  was  won  by  Messrs. 
Hickes  and  Isaac,  of  Northgate-street,  Bath,  who 
sent  in  three  sets  of  designs.  One  of  these  was 
for  one  chamber  and  one  living-room ;  another, 
for  two  rooms  above  and  two  below ;  and  a  third, 
for  three  rooms  above  and  two  below.  As  we  have 
lately  spoken  of  the  Irish  prise  designs,  we  think 
it  useful  to  say  something  about  the  Scotch  de- 
signs, which  are  meant  by  Messrs.  Hickes  and 
Isaac  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Scotch  landowner 
imd  workman. 


Messrs.  Hickes  and  Isaac  considered  the  system 
of  Scotch  husbandry  to  be  such  that  it  would  be 
unwise  to  confine  the  cottages  to  one  type, 
and  therefore  they  provided  a  variety  of  ae~ 
signs.  They  bestowed  great  care  on  making  pro- 
vision for  ventilation  by  means  of  air  fiues,  and 
warmth  and  domestic  convenience  have  likewise 
been  studied.  The  privy  is  placed  some  short  dis- 
tance from  the  house  at  the  back,  and  is  provided 
with  a  freestone  riser  and  a  deal  seat,  the  soil 
being  conveyed  by  a  syphon-pan  into  a  cesspool, 
so  as  to  be  used  for  manure.  The  materials  sped* 
fied  for  the  buildings  are  such  as  can  be  obtained 
in  the  locality  for  which  they  were  designed.  The 
elevations  are  of  the  simplest  character,  having 
dressed  joints  and  mullions,  and  no  attempt 
is  made  at  display  of  anv  kind.  The  roof  is 
without  valleys,  and  of  tne  simplest  construc- 
tion. 

In  the  five-room  cottage  the  entrance  is  by  a 
porch  of  6  feet  bv  4  feet,  the  object  being  to  pre- 
vent the  rush  ot  cold  air  into  the  living-rooms, 
which  is  necessarilv  hurtful  in  a  bleak  northern 
climate.  The  porcn  leads  into  a  living-room  13 
feet  6  inches  by  12  feet,  and  from  which  the  stairs 
lead  to  the  upper  storey.  Under  the  staircase  is  a 
closet.  The  living-room  leads  to  a  scullery  9  feet 
6  inches  by  11  feet,  in  which  is  a  pantry.  A  door 
leads  from  the  scullery  into  the  back-yard.  In  each 
room  is  one  window.  On  the  upper  floor  is  a 
parents'  bed-room  9  feet  6  inches  by  12  feet,  with 
a  chimne]^ ;  a  bo^s'  bed-room  9  feet  6  inches  by 
11  feet,  with  a  chimney;  and  a  girls'  bed -room  9 
feet  by  7  feet  6  inches,  without  a  chimnev.  In 
each  room  is  a  window,  and  there  is  a  window  to 
light  the  staircase. 

The  four-room  cottage  is  entered  by  a  porch 
which  leads  into  the  living-room,  12  feet  by  12 
feet,  and  in  which,  as  in  the  other  cottage,  the  floor 
is  of  wood,  as  well  as  that  of  the  scullery.  On 
each  side  of  the  fireplace,  which  is  fitted  with 
Nicholson's  grate,  is  a  hot  closet  and  a  coal 
closet.  The  window-shutter  is  made  so  that  it  will 
form  a  table  when  needed,  llie  same  can  be  in- 
troduced  in  the  other  cottage.  A  door  leads  from 
the  living-room  into  the  scullery,  which  is  10  feet 
3  inches l)y  8  feet,  and  has  one  window  and  one 
outer  door.  In  one  comer  is  the  staircase,  and  in 
the  other  a  meat-safe,  with  a  coal-closet  under- 
neath. The  meat-safe  communicates  at  the  back 
with  the  window. 

On  the  upper  floor  the  parents'  bed -room  is  12 
feet  by  12,  with  two  windows,  and  Fearce's  fire- 
lump  grate  in  the  chimney.  On  each  side  of  this 
one  not  closet  and  one  common  closet.  The  chil- 
dren's bed-room  is  10  feet  3  inches  by  8  feet,  and 
has  one  window,  but  no  chimney.  It  should  be 
mentioned  that  the  flues  springing  from  the  lower 
rooms  iu'e  carried  through  the  parents'  bed-room. 
The  staircase  is  lighted  by  a  half-window  in  the 
middle  of  the  double  cottage.  A  good  supply  of 
windows  is  »  gTMt  benefit  in  ft  common  cott^^ 
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and  Messrs.  Hickes  and  Isaac  hatre  so  provided 
that  there  shall  be  thorough  means  of  ventilation 
for  the  sleeping-rooms  of  the  cottages.  What, 
however,  they  cannot  unhappily  provide  for  is  that 
the  inmates  shall  open  the  windows,  for  they  wiU 
long  keep  their  horror  of  fresh  air.    The  arcnitect 


wants  the  schoolmaster  and  the  clergyman  to  hdp 
him,  or  his  labours  for  the  health  of  the  people  are 
too  often  in  vain.  The  people  must  be  taught  the 
use  of  a  good  house,  and  how  to  take  care  of  it,  for 
the  dwellings  of  the  poor  are  oftener  abused  thia 
used.— Building  News. 


CENTRAL    (STIRLING)    FARMERS'    SOCIETY. 

DISCUSSION   ON  THE  VARIOUS   BREADS  OP  CATTLE. 


At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  this  societjr,  held 
at  Stirling,  G.  B.  Home,  Esq.,  of  Argaty,  m  the 
chair,  the  following  discussion  on  the  various 
breeds  of  cattle  took  place.  We  wish  tbat  such 
discussions  were  everywhere  the  rule,  instead  of 
the  absurd  plastering  speechifying  which  we  too 
often  meet  with. 

After  the  usual  loyal  toasts. 

The  Chairman  proceeded  to  introduce  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  various  breeds  of  cattle.  He  said— 
I  am  not  sure  whether  the  present  is  the  proper 
time  to  introduce  this  or  not,  especially  when  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  hot  punch  going.  However,  if 
you  allow  me,  I  will  make  the  few  remarks  I  have 
promised  to  do.  My  own  opinion  is  that  such  a 
practice  introduced  among  us  after  our  dinners  may 
be  of  great  use  to  the  society,  and  give  us  in  going 
home6omethingtothinkof,perhapsmorepleasantand 
beneficial  than  toast  drinking.  I  believe  we  must  all 
acknowledge  that  agriculture  has  now  attained  the 
position  of  a  high  science.  There  are  many  ways  in 
which  in  other  professions  there  is  an  interchange  of 
thought ;  there  are  mechanics'  institutes  and  other 
societies,  where  scientific  men  may  meet  and  im- 
prove each  other  by  an  interchange  of  opinions ; 
while  many  farmers,  when  they  meet,  are  generally 
contented  with  bumper  after  bumper,  and  paying 
fulsome  compliments  to  each  other.  In  all  this  1 
can  see  very  little  fun,  one  way  or  other ;  whereas, 
if  there  was  a  system  of  discussing  agricultural 
subjects  at  such  meetings,  a  great  deal  of  improve- 
ment might  be  got  both  by  those  who  joined  in  the 
discussion  and  those  who  listened  (Hear,  hear). 
On  the  present  occasion  I  feel  rather  nervous  in 
undertaking  to  introduce  the  subject  of  my  remarks 
to  this  meeting;  but  I  hope  that  the  more  flourish- 
ing our  society  becomes,  and  the  greater  number  of 
members  who  join  us,  the  less  will  such  difiidence 
or  difficulty  be  felt  by  future  speakers,  till  we  have 
an  unreserved  scientific  discussion  on  all  subjects 
connected  with  agriculture.  People  who  know 
nothing  about  it  may  laugh  as  they  like ;  but  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  science  of 
agriculture  requires,  for  its  proper  application  and 
development,  the  highest  intellect  and  the  best 
education  that  man  can  receive.  To  carry  out 
agriculture  to  perfection  requires  a  knowledge,  aye, 
and  an  intimate  knowledge  too,  of  a  number  of 
deep  scienccK.  If  a  farmer  is  to  know  anything 
about  his  cattle,  he  must  have  a  good  understand- 
ing of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  these  animals ; 
he  must  know  something  about  how  to  cure  their 
diseases.     In  the  cultivation  of  grain,  the  farmer 


must  possess  a  knowledge  of  chemistry— of  the 
various  kinds  and  properties  of  manure,  and  what 
manures  should  be  used  for  a  particular  kind  of 
grain.  In  fact,  a  farmer  must  be  ever  on  the 
stretch—all  his  faculties  on  the  alert ;  and  if  be 
carry  out  agriculture  properly,  it  must  be  by  a  high 
cultivation  of  intellect,  aad  bv  an  immense  amount 
of  perpetual  observation.  He  has  not  only  to  aov 
the  seed  and  see  it  grow,  but  he  must  be  able  to  see 
what  has  caused  it  to  ripen  perhaps  sooner  than 
before,  or  what  has  tended  to  prevent  it  coming  to 
maturity  as  it  ought,  or  what  has  caused  it  to  sur- 
vive blight.  In  fact,  there  are  a  thousand  things 
which  a  farmer  has  to  do,  and  which,  to  be  done 
properlv,  require  a  mind  of  a  high  order.  Indeed, 
the  highest  m  the  land  are  only  too  happy  to  be 
considered  good  and  intelligent  agricultarista ;  and, 
however  things  may  have  gone  in  time  past,  depmd 
upon  it,  agriculture  will  take  that  high  place  anKug 
the  sciences  which  it  so  thoroughly  desenres,  if  it 
be  carried  on  in  a  manner  corresponding  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  interests  it  involves.  I  have 
undertaken  to  bring  before  you  this  evening  as  a 
subject  of  discussion  the  breeds  and  breeding  of 
cattle.  I  do  this  because  I  have  been  an  anxious 
observer  upon  these  subjects  for  at  least  30  years, 
and  have,  during  that  time,  lost  no  opportunity  of 
gaining  information;  and  if  there  is  one  subject 
upon  which  I  have  a  chance  of  talking  agreeably  I 
think  it  is  this.  I  shall  endeavour  to  speak  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  draw  on  the  present  company  to  say 
what  their  opinions  are,  and  I  hope  every  one  will 
join  in  the  discussion  so  far  as  any  idea  strikes  him, 
and  give  us  all  the  benefit  of  that  idea.  I  begin 
with  the  aboriginal  breeds.  In  the  parks  of  CSd- 
sow,  and  at  Chillingham,  in  Northumberland,  there 
are  cattle  said  to  be  the  original  breed  of  this  coun- 
try. I  confess  I  have  m^  doubts  as  to  whether  the 
white  breed  be  the  aboriginal  one ;  but  I  am  rather 
of  opinion  that,  if  we  have  an  original  breed  at  all, 
it  is  our  unsurpassed  Argyleshire.  I  do  not  specify 
Argyleshire  distinctly  as  if  I  referred  to  a  oreed 
peculiar  to  that  county,  but  I  speak  of  our  well 
known  black  cattle,  which,  although  reared  in  many 
parts  of  our  country,  are  yet  shown  to  ffreatett 
advantage  and  perfection  in  the  county  I  have 
named.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  observed  that  good 
specimens  of  our  black  cattle  possess  almost  every 
point  that  the  breeders  of  cattle  of  England  and 
elsewhere  are  endeavouring  to  produce.  We  all 
know  their  fineness  of  hide,  straightness  of  legs, 
length  and  breadth  of  hind  quarters,  fine  devdop- 
ment  of  breast  and  chest,  and  we  know  that  Iw 
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breed  which  is  moat  hiffhly  eateemed,  so  far  as  you 
can  compare  a  large  beast  with  a  small  one,  is 
almost  exactly  the  same.  The  quality  of  their  flesh 
is  considered  wholly  unsurpassed,  there  being  a 
fine  degree  of  marble  mixture  of  fatty  matter  which 
cannot  be  surpassed.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  England  get  up  our  Scotch 
kyloes  as  their  finest  beef.  They  are  in  a  half  wild 
state,  and  must  be  fed  fat  upon  grass,  for  the  High- 
land ox  takes  as  long  to  get  accustomed  with  a 
byre  as  another  to  be  fed  fully  fat  m  it.  As  milk- 
ers, they  do  not  excel  in  quantity ;  but  the  quality 
is  shown  by  the  manner  in  which  thev  suckle  their 
calves.  I  need  not  dwell  upon  this  oreed,  but  go 
on  to  a  peculiar  breed,  viz.,  that  reared  in  Gallo- 
way, Aberdeen,  Kincardine,  and  Angus.  How 
Chat  breed  has  come  to  be  what  it  is,  forms  a  diffi- 
cult question.  Whether  they  are  a  species  of  the 
West  Highlander  somewhat  changed,  and  having 
lost  their  horns,  I  don't  know;  but  there  is  a 
peculiarity  rep^arding  them .  Those  in  Galloway  are 
larger  and  thmner  from  the  heuk  to  the  tail,  though 
not  so  broad  as  others ;  while  those  in  Aberdeen 
are  broader  over  the  back.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  latter  county  has  at  this  time  the  honour 
and  glory  of  supplying  what  in  the  London  market 
is  called  pure  Scots,  and  they  carry  the  highest 
price  for  beef  in  the  London  market.  In  regard  to 
their  milking  properties,  I  have  the  authority  of 
Mr.  M'Combie,  of  Tillyfour,  that  they  are  excellent 
milkers ;  and  he  scouted  the  idea  of  an  Ajrrahire 
being  compared  with  them  in  Aberdeenshire.  I 
may  mention  that  his  place  is  by  no  means  a  gar- 
den of  Eden,  being  without  shelter  on  the  top  of  a 
hill,  aiid  yet  there  are  to  be  seen  some  of  the  most 
magnificent  animals  you  can  conceive.  Long  may 
the  Aberdeen  folks  have  the  credit  of  producing  the 
best  Scots  for  the  London  market.  There  is  ano- 
ther breed,  called  the  Fife  breed,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  originally  a  Dutch  breed ;  but  they  are 
very  few  in  number,  and  are  not  increasing.  There 
are,  perhaps,  some  present  who  can  say  something 
more  about  them  than  I  can.  I  now  come  to  the 
Ayrshire  breed,  which  is  one  with  which  we  have  a 
great  deal  to  do.  That  breed  is  generally  allowed 
to  be  sunerior  to  all  others  for  quantity  of  milk. 
The  Ayrshire  breeders  have,  for  many  years,  been 
driving  at  that  point,  namely,  good  milking  Qual- 
ities, and  I  regret  to  say  that  I  fear  they  have  done 
so  to  the  neglect  of  the  feeding  qualities.  A  recent 
writer,  speaking  of  Ayrshires,  says,  that  one  cause 
of  the  pleuro-pneumonia  is  that  they  are  bred  too 
fine,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  is  some  truth 
in  this.  The  same  writer  also  said,  that  if  a  breed- 
er bat  a  first-rate  bull,  he  was  put  to  bis  nearest 
relations — to  his  own  mother,  daughters,  or  cou- 
sins, thus  breeding  too  much  in-and-in.  What- 
ever causes  operate  to  produce  the  efi*ect,  I  do  not 
pretend  to  say ;  but  it  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that 
the  A3rrshire  breed  are  deficient  in  beef  and  grow- 
ing qualities.  They  are,  generally  speaking,  nar- 
row in  the  chest,  and  cannot  have  a  large  develop- 
ment of  lungs,  so  that  they  may  be  predisposed  to 
take  injury  or  catch  cold.  In  regard  to  pleura,  it 
is  a  disease  the  result  of  a  cold  which  has  hung 
about  the  animal  for  many  months  without  being 
observed^till  it  could  no  longer  escape  observation. 


and  I  believe  a  great  deal  of  it  results  from  cattle 
being  turned  out  too  early  in  the  spring,  and  left 
out  too  long  in  autumn,  and  being  allowed  to  hang 
upon  their  legs  at  the  gate  of  a  field,  doing  no  good 
whatever.  If  we  go  to  the  oriffinal  of  the  Ayrshire 
breed,  it  will  be  difficult  to  call  it  a  pure  breed ;  for 
Mr.  Orr,  of  Grougar,  and  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Cess- 
nock,  brought  Holderness  cattle  to  Ayrshire,  while 
Colonel  Dunlop  also  introduced  cows  from  Guern- 
sey and  Holland;  but  of  whatever  blood  it  be 
composed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  breeders 
have  been  successful  in  producing  a  highly  esteemed 
description  of  cattle.  It  is  quite  possible  for  a 
person  looking  about  him  in  Ayrshire  to  see  the 
diffisrence  between  the  breeds.  Near  Kilmarnock 
the  cattle  are  tolerably  broad  in  the  hook^  having 
white  muzzles,  and  a  decided  dash  of  the  short- 
horn. Yellow  and  white  cows  denote  the  Guern- 
sey breed,  while  dark  brownish  red  and  tawny 
muzzles  betoken  the  Alderney  cow.  I  happened  to 
be  at  a  meeting  at  Cumnock  some  years  ago,  and 
saw  there  what  was  reckoned  the  best  bull  in  Ayr- 
shire. Geordie  was  his  name,  I  think,  and  he  was 
the  property  of  Mr.  Finlay,  of  Lyonston.  He  was 
of  a  beautiful  dark  colour,  with  horns  turning  up. 
I  said,  "  You  may  call  that  bull  an  Ayrshire  if  you 
choose ;  but  if  there  is  not  West  Highland  blood 
there,  I  don't  know  where  there  is  any."  I  was 
afterwards  informed  that  one-eighth  of  his  blood 
was  West  Highland.  I  remember  a  description  of 
Ajrrshire  cattle  with  horns  turned  in  towards  the 
eyes.  This  was  called  the  Crummie  boms ;  and  so 
completely  was  this  understood,  that  a  good  milk 
cow  was  called  a  crummie.  It  has  been  found  that 
fashion  insists  that  the  horns  of  Ayrshires  are  to  be 
turned  up,  and  screwing  has  been  resorted  to  for 
that  purpose.  But  a  little  dash  of  the  West  High- 
land settles  that,  without  any  screwing  at  all.  [The 
speaker  then  went  on  to  defend  the  crossing  of 
breeds,  as  it  was  only  by  that  means  that  a  peHect 
animal  could  be  raised,  and  then  went  on  to  spetdc 
of  the  short-homed  breed.  He  said :]  The  intro- 
duction of  short-horns  may  be  of  signaF  benefit  to 
this  country;  but  I  am  not  far  from  thinking  that 
if  you  keep  them  according  to  the  present  English 
rules  you  will  not  be  greatly  benefited  by  them. 
Some  of  the  means  at  present  adopted  go  to  deprive 
the  animal  of  its  milking  powers,  and  render  it 
unnatural  in  its  inclination  to  take  on  fat;  but  if 
they  are  made  to  keep  in  a  good  fair  growing, 
breeding  state — in  fact,  in  that  state  of  exuberant 
health  which  makes  them  suitable  for  breeding — 
the  country  would  greatly  benefit  by  their  intro- 
duction. Unfortunatelv,  the  great  run  has  been 
upon  shape  only,  to  tne  neglect  of  milking  and 
breeding  qualities.  I  may  mention,  in  confirma- 
tion of  my  remarks  about  the  fattening  of  the  short- 
born,  that  I  was  at  the  Newcastle  show  of  the 
English  Society  some  years  ago,  and  was  going 
round  the  yard  with  Mr.  Booth,  of  Killerby.  He 
was  reckoned  the  first  breeder  of  fat  stock  in  York- 
shire, and  was  only  equalled  by  Mr.  Bates,  whom 
he  never  liked  to  meet,  so  close  was  the  competition. 
Mr.  Booth's  cattle  were  very  high  fbd ;  and  one 
cow  he  had  at  that  show-- Necklace,  I  think,  was 
her  name— was  as  magnificent  an  animal  as  one 
could  wish  to  behold :  but  then  she  had,  as  it  were» 
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pillows  of  fat  sewed  on  to  her  bind  auarters  and 
along  her  back.  I  remarked  tbat  tne  calves  of 
such  an  aniroal  must  be  very  valuable.  He 
answered,  "  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  been  rather 
unfortunate  in  that  respect ;  the  calf  died."  After 
expressing  my  regret,  1  said,  "Do  you  not  think 
she  is  rather  fat  ?"  He  said  that "  Perhaps  she 
was  a  little."  I  saw  other  three  cows — Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity,  1  think  he  called  them— raised 
from  this  same  Necklace,  and  more  magnificent 
animals  no  one  could  wish  to  see;  but  I  heard 
shortly  afterwards  that  he  had  given  up  the  whole 
thing,  and  that  he  did  not  again  appear  as  an  ex- 
hibitor. On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Bates,  instead  of 
feeding  to  such  an  enormous  extent,  kept  his  cattle 
in  first-rate  breeding  order.  He  told  me  he  had  got 
a  lot  of  West  Highland  heifers,  and  had  put  short- 
horn bulls  to  them;  thus  producing  the  most 
admirable  animals  he  ever  saw,  pictures  of  many  of 
which  he  had  hung  on  his  walls.  We  must  all,  I 
am  sure,  regret  the  serious  loss  which  has  occurred 
at  Keir,  in  the  loss  of  the  celebrated  bull  John 
O'Groat.  I,  for  one,  however,  was  not  altogether 
unprepared  to  hear  of  such  an  event.  If  an  animal 
is  fed  up  to  a  state  quite  unlike  healthy  nature,  as 
the  rage  is  at  present,  what  else  can  be  expected  ? 
The  object  of  what  I  have  attempted  to  say  is,  that 
we  should  endeavour  to  get  that  which  best  suits 
our  purposes  by  judicious  crossing;  and  I  think, 
whether  for  eatmg,  or  show,  or  breeding,  the  great 
point  is  to  keep  them  in  a  good  growing,  healthy 
state,  and  not  force  them  beyond  what  is  good  for 
themselves  and  those  who  are  to  use  them.  I  have 
now  come,  I  think,  to  the  end  of  my  tether ;  what 
I  have  said  will,  I  hope,  excite  healthy  discussion, 
and  be  the  means  of  eliciting  experience  and  infor- 
mation which  may  benefit  us  all  (cheers). 

Mr.  Stobib,  of  Ballockneck,  passed  a  compli- 
ment on  the  ability  displayed  by  Mr.  Home  in  his 
introduction  of  this  subject.  He  was  not  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  Ayrshire  breed  as  to  express  a 
decided  opinion,  although  he  knew  a  cross  between 
the  Ayrshire  and  the  West  Highland  breed  was  a 
great  improvement.  The  Fife  breed  was  a  coarse 
animal,  and  such  as  he  would  not  recommend  to 
breeders,  although  he  must  say  a  great  improve- 
ment in  this  breed  had  been  made  by  several  par- 
ties. The  West  Highland  was,  as  stated  by  the 
chairman,  a  most  excellent  breed,  and  had  all  the 
good  qualities  which  most  other  breeds  were  defi- 
cient in.  He  recommended  strongly  a  cross 
between  the  West  Highland  cow  and  the  short- 
horn bull,  but  was  generally  of  opinion  that  cross- 
ing could  not  be  too  judiciously  gone  about.  They 
must  begin  with  two  first-class  animals,  and 
endeavour  to  get  prominent  in  the  one  what  was 
deficient  in  the  other,  and  thought  they  should  try 
to  carry  on  a  good  breed,  and  not  cross  too  often 
or  on  every  point.  He  took  leave  to  mention  that 
be  exhibited  two  cross-bred  heifers  at  the  recent 
show  of  fat  cattle  at  Glasgow,  one  of  which  gained 
the  first  prize,  and  was  out  of  a  small  Ayrshire 
cow,  by  a  pure  short- horn  bull ;  and  he  must  add, 
it  was  a  very  fine  animal,  and  admired  by  everyone. 
He  had  no  nesitation  in  saying  the  short-horns  and 
first  crosses  were  the  easiest  fattened  breed,  and  in 
times  like  these,  when  the  farmer  must  get  his 


goods  quickly  to  market,  they  were  the  best.  If 
they  got  £12  or  £15  for  a  year-old,  and  only  sonw 
£18  for  a  two-year-old,  they  were  not  paid  for  the 
year's  keep,  and  it  was  desirable  to  have  that  breed 
which  was  ready  at  the  earlist  date  to  go  to  maiket. 
He  concluded  by  expressing  his  thanks  to  the 
Chairman  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  M'Nbllan  was  delighted  to  see  this  mode 
of  discussion  introduced,  and  he  only  hoped  that 
in  future  a  programme  would  be  drawn  up,  in  ordef 
that  all  the  members  who  chose  might  be  prepared 
to  speak  if  they  thought  prouer.  Regarding  tk 
subject  of  the  aiscussion,  he  nad  found  the  shoit- 
hom  the  easiest  fed,  and  a  cross  between  the  short- 
horn and  Ayrshire  exceedingly  useful  ~  in  lact»  as 
easily  fed  as  the  short -horns;  and  while  he  had 
reared  this  class  to  50  stone,  he  could  not  rear  aa 
Ayrshire  more  than  35  stone. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  very  glad  to  heart 
list  of  subjects  spoken  of.  It  could  not  have  beea 
done  on  the  present  occasion ;  but  after  the  enceesi 
which  had  attended  the  introduction  of  the  methcKi 
of  discussion  they  had  that  night  adopted,  he  wai 
of  opinion  that  the  committee  of  the  society  should 
draw  up  a  list  of  subjects,  and  allow  each  member 
to  choose  that  subject  upon  which  he  had  most 
information,  or  on  which  he  could  bring  to  bear  the 
most  personal  experience  and  observation.  Tlie 
speaker  then  went  on  to  remark  upon  the  milkiq^ 
Qualities  of  the  short-horns  being  fully  equal  to  the 
Ayrshire.  All  the  dairies  in  London  were  fiU^ 
with  short-horns,  and  the  Londoners  were  pretty 
well  up  to  the  way  of  getting  most  value  for  their 
money.  He  baa  known  one  short-horn  cow  that 
gave  18  Scotch  pints  (36  quarts  imp.)  of  milk  per 
day,  and  the  amount  of  butter  he  did  not  recollect* 
but  it  was  something  immense;  wlule  at  Keir  he 
believed  there  was  a  short-horn  oow  which  was  a 
most  magnificent  milker.  All  this  went  to  show 
that  the  short-horn  breed  contains  all  the  good 
milking  properties,  but  they  had  been  destroyed  by 
endeavouring  too  much  to  get  a  monstrous  fid 
beast.  He  went  on  to  say  that  the  first  cross  of  aa 
Ayrshire  was  good,  but  tne  second  was  easier  fdL 
and  the  nearer  they  approached  the  short-horns  the 
easier  would  they  get  tne  fat  put  on.  He  believed 
that  the  first  or  second  cross  would  turn  out  the 
most  profitable  for  feeding  and  milking.  There 
was  one  thing  he  was  going  to  mention  with  regard 
to  milking,  namely,  that  if  they  took  a  quantity 
of  Ayrshire  milk,  and  a  much  smaller  Quantity 
of  short-horn  milk,  there  was  every  probability 
that  the  butter  of  the  smaller  quantity  of  shoft- 
horn  is  greater  than  of  the  larger  quantity  of 
Ayrshire. 

Mr.  Kay,  of  Hillhead,  in  a  humorous  speech, 
advocated  the  utility  and  value  of  the  Ayrshire 
breed,  but  said  that  a  great  deal  depended  upon  the 
keep  and  soil.  In  regard  to  crossing,  he  said  be 
had  tried  it,  and  found  his  best  plan  was  to  come 
back  to  the  pure  breed  again.  He  sud  there  was 
no  accounting  for  the  differences  between  the  rich- 
ness of  cows'  milk.  He  himself  had  an  Ayrshire 
cow  that  gave  18  pints  of  milk  per  day  (36  quarts 
imp.)*  and  only  three  pounds  of  butter  m  tlie  wetk^ 
while  he  had  had  a  little  cow  whose  milk  prodaosd 
a  pound  of  butter  ^ail  jr. 
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Mr.  Gray,  of  Bearside,  remarked  that  it  was 
almost  mvariably  the  case  that  premiums  at  cattle 
%howB  were  carried  oS  by  the  smallest  cows  on  the 
ground ;  and  if  it  were  possible  to  grow  large  Ayr- 
shires,  why  are  premiums  thrown  away  on  these 
small  trifling  animals  i  He  related  an  anecdote  of 
his  going  to  a  friend  of  his  to  purchase  a  boll,  and 
when  coming  away  he  saw  an  Ayrshire  calf  which 
could  scarcely  move  about.  He  asked  what  was 
the  matter.  "  Nothing;*'  said  his  friend ;  "  only 
we  roust  starve  the  calves  the  first  year  to  make 
them  fine,  or  they  would  grow  up  large,  coarse 
animals."  Now^  he  appealed  to  them  whether  this 
was  according  to  nature,  to  starve  a  calf  in  its  first 
year,  in  order  that  it  miffht  be  small  and  fine,  instead 
of  what  nature  intended  it.  A  good  deal  was  spo- 
ken about  cruelty  to  animals,  and  when  the  races 
came  off,  some  of  their  neighbours  cried  out  about 
the  cruelty  of  the  thing.  Here,  however,  he  sub- 
mitted, was  a  much  grosser  instance  of  cruelty  to 
animals — starving  them  during  their  infancy. 

Mr.  Chrystal  decidedly  objected  to  the  injudi- 


cious crossing,  and  above  all  things  he  thought  that 
the  breeds  should  be  kept  pure.  If  such  anunals 
could  be  got  together  as  the  Keir  bull  and  Mr. 
Douglas's  cows,  he  thought  it  would  be  madness  to 

E refer  crossing.  He  was  of  opinion  that  a  short- 
om  bull  with  Angus  cows  would  make  an  excel- 
lent animal ;  but  if  such  were  done,  he  would  stick 
to  the  first  cross,  and  never  cross  again. 

The  Chairman  hoped,  after  the  animated  dis- 
cussion they  had  had,  that  at  next  meeting  some 
equally  interesting  subject  would  be  brought  up, 
and  if  he  might  be  allowed  to  suggest,  he  would  say 
that  cheese-making  would  be  a  most  excellent  sub- 
ject Some  of  the  cheese  made  in  the  district  was 
good,  and  some  nothing  to  brag  of.  He  did  not 
see  why  thev  should  not  be  able  to  make  cheese 
which  would  command  a  sale  in  the  Glasgow  mar- 
ket, as  that  from  Ayrshire  does.  If  such  a  subject 
were  determined  on,  it  might  be  well  to  have  a  show 
of  cheese  on  the  same  day,  when  the  various  prize 
lots  could  be  brought  to  table,  and  the  system  of 
making  explained  (cheers).— Sturling  Journal. 
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SiB,~We  compete  with  all  the  world  in  growth  of 
com,  and  are  not  allowed  the  same  liberty  with  other 
oropi.  That  seems  hardly  just— hardly  free  trade. 
And  when  the  price  of  wheat  it  extraordinarily  depressed, 
as,  onfortanately,  it  now  is,  the  unfaimeu  of  this  must 
often  present  itself  to  the  minds  of  your  readers. 

Tobacoo  is  perfectly  acclimated  to  the  north  of  France. 
The  climate  is  similar  to  ours ;  if  there  is  any  difference, 
the  winds  are  colder  than  in  England.  Here  it  is 
abondaotly  grown,  at  a  good  profit,  under  the  especial 
fostering  care  of  the  Government ;  thus  greatly  benefit- 
ing the  former,  enabling  the  cigar  to  be  purchased  for 
a  half-penny f  and  receifing  a  revenue  of  more  than 
our  malt-tax. 

I  had  the  pleunre  of  paying  a  visit  to  Monsieur 
Lecat,  at  Bondues,  about  six  miles  from  Lille,  who  is 
the  largest  and  most  successful  tobacco  grower  in  this 
department )  he  has  received  many  medals  from  French 
and  foreign  societies,  and  the  decoratbn  of  the  Legion 
ot  Honour,  and  hu  also  published  a  work  on  the  culti- 
vation of  it,  consequently  I  could  not  possibly  have 
met  with  a  gentleman  more  competent  to  give  me  the 
best  information.  He  has  the  most  extensive  farm-yard 
and  buildings  I  have  seen.  I  could  fancy  it  was  an  old- 
lashioned  English  homestead,  with  large  pigeon-house 
in  the  centre,  so  often  seen  in  England.  The  land  about 
it  is  all  the  very  finest  loam,  not  a  stone  nor  a  water- 
furrow. 

The  history  of  tobacco  may  be  stated  in  few  words  :— 
Found  by  Columbus  in  1492,  introduced  into  Europe 
1560,  deprecated  by  aU ;  in  1624  Pope  Urban  YIII.  ex- 
communicated  all  who  used  it ;  1674  it  became  more 
popular,  and  a  duty  was  here  placed  on  it,  and  the  cul- 
tivation then  began.  In  1810  a  decree  was  passed  by 
the  French  Government,  greatly  promulgating  its 
growth ;  and  from  thence,  under  many  alterations  of  the 


as 


laws  relating  to  it,  it  has  progressed  to  the  present  time, 
The  expenses  of  growing  it,  per  English  acre,  are  u 
follows ; — 

£    s.  d. 

Ploughing,  harrowing,  rolling,  carting..     2  16  0 

Tbescedbcd  112  0 

Manuring  £2b,  but  half  is  supposed  to  be 

left  for  next  four  crops ;  so  it  is 12  10  0 

ManualUbour    10  16  0 

Sundries 1  10  0 

Hail-storm  insurance 0  18  10 

Delivery,&c 0    8  0 

£Z0  10  10 

No  small  sum,  but  the  return  is  often  £50.  The  labour 
of  it  employs  all  the  family  of  the  small  farmer,  and  the 
large  one  has  the  satisfaction  of  giring  employment  to 
very  many  of  his  poorer  neighbours.  It  has  been  one 
of  the  principal  causes  of  the  total  abolition  of  naked 
fallow,  and  the  perfect  cleanliness  and  heavy  manuring 
of  this  part  of  the  country. 

There  are  seventeen  species,  but  three  only  are  sown  { 
and  of  these,  one  (the  large-leaved)  nearly  supersedes  the 
other  two.  It  is  a  fine  plant,  and  has  been  known  to 
attain  the  height  of  7  feet  6  inches,  with  many  branches 
covered  with  leaves;  the  flowers  are  of  a  purplish 
colour,  the  pods  oblong,  containing  innumerable  seeds* 
(Any  gentleman  wishing  for  any,  if  he  inserts  his 
address  where  to  send  it  in  the  Mark  Lane  Exprese^ 
I  will  give  him  some  with  pleasure.)  One  plant  will 
produce  300  pods,  and  in  one  pod  was  counted  2,700 
seeds,  thus  producing  an  increase  of  800,000  for  one. 
It  will  keep  for  years,  and,  unlike  com,  requires  no 
change  of  soil.  Before  you  draw  your  plants  from  the 
seed-bed|  select  the  forwardest  for  seed :  it  is  ripe  in 
October,  and  when  cut  is  best  hang  up  in  a  dry  place f 
and  not  knocked  out  till  wanted. 
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ChooM  a  waim,  protected  piece  for  the  seed-bed; 
dig  in  autumn ;  leaTO  it  till  February,  then  manure  it 
well  with  rape-cake  and  pigeon's  dung  (here  they  do  it 
at  a  cost  of  4g.  2d.  per  rod  !) ,  and  dig  it  in  ? ery  shallow. 
Rake  it  very  fine,  and  in?ariably  between  the  10th  and 
25th  of  March  sow  your  seed,  mixed  with  sand  or 
ashes ;  co?er  it  with  branches  to  keep  oflf  wind  and  fro6t, 
and  if  there  is  no  wall,  surround  it  on  three  sides  with 
itratoed  hurdles  set  up  endways.  You  mu4t  also  ha?e 
a  small  bed  sown  ten  days  later,  to  produce  plants  to  fill 
up  blanks.  From  the  moment  of  sowing,  daily  care  is 
required;  protection  from  grubs,  weeds,  sun,  wiod, 
frost,  and  drought.  One-and-a-half  rods  of  bed  are 
required  for  e?ery  acre  planted. 

The  field  for  planting  must  be  free  from  trees ;  tobaoco 
Ukes  not  shade.  Prepare  the  ground  as  well  as  possible ; 
it  cannot  be  too  fiae:  among  other  good  reasons,  it 
better  bears  a  dry  season.  Liquid  manure  and  guano 
are  not  allowed  to  be  used  by  Government,  as  the  whole 
cultiration  of  this  plant  is  regulated  by  law.  Only  a 
certain  number  of  acres  are  permitted  to  be  grown  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  farm.  Rape-cake  b  the 
best  manure ;  it  produces  the  handsomest  and  best  fla- 
Toured  tobacco :  an  acre  requires  three  tons  of  it,  and 
eighteen  loads  of  dung. 

Planting  begins  on  the  25th  of  May,  and  it  should  be 
proceeded  with  as  quickly  as  possible,  as  the  later  plants 
do  not  ripen  so  well  as  the  others.  To  regulate  the 
spaces  they  use  wire  chains,  the  links  of  which  are  16 
inches  long,  as  that  is  the  distance  the  plants  should  be 
apart,  and  the  rows  20  inches.  They  srenot  allowed  to 
plant  thicker  than  19,200  to  the  acre,  nor  thinner  than 
12,800.  In  dry  weather  you  roust  not  begin  to  plant 
till  2  o*clock  ;  and  if  very  hot,  a  small  handful  of  wet 
chaff  must  be  put  to  each  plant,  to  remain  for  three 
days.  The  next  operation  is  to  mould  them  up.  In 
about  a  month  the  heads  are  nipped  off,  leaving  only 
eight  leayes — requiring  a  skilful  workman.  This  setms 
to  promote  suckers,  which  must  be  remored  three  or 
four  times  as  they  appsar.  In  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber the  harvest  commences.  Women  strip  the  plants  of 
the  leaves,  laying  them  ui  the  next  row  already  done, 
dividing  the  smaller  ones  from  the  others,  as  Uiey  are 
dried  separately.  A  few  hours  are  tuiBcient  to  pre- 
pare them  for  stringing  into  "  garlands,"  and  they  are 
then  ready  to  be  carried  to  the  drying-house.  This  is 
the  most  important  part ;  on  this  greatly  depends  the 
quality  and  claitificattan  of  the  leaves.  Six  **  garlands" 
are  hung  on  a  rod,  and  these  rods  are  placed  on  other 
rods,  which  run  the  whole  length  of  the  shed ;  here  they 
are  protected  from  rain  or  damp,  and  constantly  attended 
to,  for  twenty- five  to  forty  days,  according  to  the  weather. 
You  then  choose  a  fine  day  to  remove  it  to  the  granary, 
where  it  must  be  carefully  surrounded  with  a  wall  of 
straw,  to  keep  out  the  damp  or  air  as  much  as  possible. 

The  delivery  of  the  tobacco  to  the  Government  factory 
at  Lille  commences  at  the  beginning  of  January  and  ends 
in  March ;  to  effect  thi5,  the  leaves  must  be  sorted  into 
four  classes,  and  tied  in  bundles  of  fifty  leaves  each,  and 
fifty  bandies  make  a  truss,  tied  with  osiers.  All  leares 
which  have  suffered  from  rain,  hail,  or  imperfect  drying, 


are  classed  as  unsaleable.  The  average  wei^  of  five 
years'  growth,  from  1 849  to  1853,  in  the  district  by  LiDt, 
was  24  cwt.  to  the  sere.  M.  Leeal  considers  it  by  iv 
the  most  profitable  crop  the  fisrmer  has.  It  strikes  sm 
it  would  be  still  more  so  in  England. 

The  Government  buys  all,  and  fixes  the  prices  aaai- 
ally  :  last  year  they  were  ll7s.,  92s.,  and  61s.  per  cwt 
for  first,  second,  and  third  classes.  An  ancient  eoBveal 
of  immense  size  in  Lille  is  spplied  to  the  mannfisctufe ; 
it  employs  350  workmen  and  400  women.  The  French 
tobacco  is  never  used  alone ;  it  is  mixed  with  all  other 
sorts.  The  process  of  manufacture  is  Terj  aiBBpIs: 
Cleaned,  sorted,  heaped  with  strong  brine  end  wifi 
heated,  cot  by  a  ehi^'box,  dried,  damped  and 
again,  and  paclced.  The  cigars  are  the  wmnen'a  y 
It  all  takes  some  time,  but  the  snuff  is  tb 
After  undergoing  rarious  processes  fur  six  months,  it 
remains  for  a  year  in  immense  heaps  of  forty  or  fifty 
tons  each,  to  acquire  a  scent,  which  it  has  not  before.  To 
be  more  minnte  would  be  uointerestiug ;  sufBoe  it  Is 
say  little  or  no  machinery  is  required,  and  bad  we  fts 
liberty,  I  am  sure  the  farmers  of  England  woold  imsM- 
diafcely  try  it,  and,  I  believe,  with  every  chance  of  sac- 
cess.    Why  not,  if  it  acswers  so  well  here  ? 

Another  favourite  growth  is  flax.  I  will  send  yoe  s 
more  detailed  account  of  it,  as  that  is  open  to  us,  and  I 
know  the  prrjadice  against  it.  Now  all  expenses  sf 
farming  here  are  so  similar  to  ours,  that  their  profits  are 
not  a  bad  test  if  there  is  any  advantage  in  sdoptiag  their 
crops. 

I  am  anxious  not  to  lose  a  day  in  forwarding  to 
you  the  information  I  have  obtained  on  the  growth  sf 
sorgho,  a  plant  which  I  believe  will,  in  a  Tery  short 
time,  become  one  of  general  cultivation  in  England, 
with  great  advantage  to  all  stock-keepers,  prodaco^ 
more  food  per  acre  than  any  other  summer  crop,  md 
of  a  more  fattening  nature  than  any  of  our  present 
produce  grasses  or  soiling  plants;  equally  good  br 
horses,  "  cattle"  both  grasing  and  atore,  cows,  slie^ 
and  hogs;  eagerly  devoured  by  all,  sheep  periiaps  Ukisf 
it  the  best ;  and  improving  as  well  the  qnalttj  as  ihs 
quantity  of  the  milk  and  butter.  Cows  that  haTO  hai 
half-a-cwt.  per  day  give  a  quart  more  milk  per  day. 

So  much  do  I  think  of  it,  that  I  shall  leave  no  meass 
neglected  which  may  lead  to  the  distribution  of  the  seed, 
with  instructions  for  sowing.  The  outlay  of  a  few  peses 
for  sufficient  to  tiy  its  qualities  and  capabilities  in  En- 
glish soils  is  so  trifiing,  that  I  should  think  no  one  who 
reads  your  journal  will  neglect  to  embrace  the  oppor- 
tunity I  offer  of  so  easily  acquiring  a  knowledge  oif  this 
valuable  plant. 

I  admit  we  have  not  had  many  useful  new  crops  hn 
troduced  into  England  during  the  last  twenty  yesrs,  or 
which  realized  the  anticipations  caused  by  the  flatteriaf 
character  given  them  at  the  first,  such  as  trifoliam  nd 
many  others ;  but  that  is  no  reason  for  not  making  in- 
expensive trials  when  we  are  enabled  to  do  so.  One  of  the 
most  useful  seeds  we  could  desire  would  be  for  an  inter- 
mediate crop  between  the  harrest  and  following  apring.  I 
do  not  say  such  is  sorgho,  but  it  may  be  so.   If  sown  is 
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July  it  prodacei  two  cuti;  to»  sorelj,  if  town  in 
AvgQit  it  will  produce  one. 

At  all  erents  here  iti  atillty  is  not  problematical ;  it 
is  an  accomplished  fact,  but  all  ita  nsea  maj  not  yet 
be  developed. 

It  waa  introdaoed  five  or  six  years  ago  by  Monsieur 
de  Montigny,  the  French  Ambassador  at  Shanghai, 
who  also  sent  over  the  *<  igname"  as  a  snbetitnte  for  the 
potato- (More  of  this  some  fatore  time)  by  sending 
new  seed  to  the  Agricnltural  Society  of  Paris. 

In  Angnst,  1855,  the  Committee  of  Agrionltare  ap- 
pointed a  deputation  to  inqoire  into  its  merits.  Sep- 
tember 4th,  they  foond  at  the  farm  of  Monsieur  dc 
Daire,  at  St.  Roche  les  Amiens,  a  small  piece  six  yards 
by  seven,  which  was  then  six  inches  high.  They 
went  again  on  the  22nd  of  same  month,  and  found 
during  these  18  days  it  had  advanced  to  30  inchea. 

Oct.  22,  1857,  in  the  Napoleonien  MonUeur  de  la 
Somme,  waa  inserted :  **  Msny  of  our  farmers  have  had 
great  success  this  year  with  the  aorgho  plant  grown  for 
hay.  It  has  given  most  extraordinary  crops  :  one  piece 
produced  at  each  cutting  21,000  kilogrammes  on  42 
acres  and  20  centares.  Now  this  is  equal  to  60  tons  per 
English  acre,  for  all  the  three  cuttings— 20  tona  per  acre 
each  mowing." 

March  7,  1868,  the  Mereuriah  d€$  HtUh,  at 
Marches,  says :  "  Seven  hectares  were  sown  last  year  by 
Monsieur  Noiiel,  at  the  farm  Isle  Commune,  St. 
Denis  en  Val-Soiret.  The  produce  of  one  cut t  nag  on 
one  hecUrc  was  weighed,  and  it  amounted  to  73,000 
kilogrammes ;  it  was  consumed  by  80  fatting  bullocks, 
and  10  horses,  from  Sept  2nd  to  Nov.  10th."  This  is 
30  tons  per  English  acre  at  one  cutting.  These  ac- 
oouots  may  be  looked  upon  as  correct ;  there  are  too  many 
officials  here  to  give  information  to  the  authorities,  and 
too  many  agriculiurists  anxious  for  the  truth  in  this 
sort  of  statements,  to  allow  me  to  think  for  a  moment 
there  is  any  doubt  about  them.  In  fact,  I  believe  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  would  cause  the  editor  to  be 
punished  in  some  way,  if  he  allowed  untruthful  state- 
ments  of  crops  to  appear  in  his  paper.  It  docs  seem 
moat  enormous,  and  yet  it  is  aUo  added :  **  Had  it  been 
cut  at  twice,  the  amount  of  weight  woald  have  been 
mach  more."  The  land,  no  doubt,  was  as  rich  and  as 
highly  manured  as  almost  any  in  the  world.  However, 
if  we  get  two>  thirds  of  this,  we  need  not  be  dissatisfied. 

In  the  South  of  France  it  is  grown  for  sugar ;  sown 
one-fourth  the  thickness,  and  allowed  only  to  produce 
one  stem,  which  is  harvested  in  October,  and  contains 
fifteen  per  cent,  of  sugar— the  leaves  being  given  to 
cattle.  This  I  do  not  expect  will  ever  be  done 
in  England,  consequently  I  will  confine  my  observa- 
tions to  its  applicability  to  hay  or  cattle  soiling. 

It  may  be  aown  from  the  1st  of  March  to  July ;  the 
early-sown  producing  three  mowings,  the  later  two.  You 
cannot  over-manure  for  it,  as  the  coarseness  of  it  seems 


not  to  affect  the  love  the  cattle  have  for  it,  nor  its  fat« 
tening  qualities.  As  soon  as  land  is  ready,  you  hoe  out 
lines  two  Inches  deep  and  a  foot  apart,  and  drop  the  seed 
in  these  lines  from  tiuree  to  four  Inches  apart.  It  is  a 
very  branching  plant,  and  requires  room  :  on  a  large 
scale,  of  course,  it  would  be  drilled.  It  is  covered  in 
the  usual  way,  and  in  a  couple  of  weeks  is  seen  jast 
coming  through;  in  two  more  it  is  four  inches  high. 
Yon  will  now  hoe  it  when  you  please :  it  wfj\  only  re- 
quire onoe  doing,  as  it  so  smothers  the  weeds  that  they 
cannot  grow.  But  being  at  these  intervals,  a  horse« 
hoeing  would  not  be  a  bad  thing,  with  two  horses,  each 
walking  in  the  furrows  four  yarda  apart,  and  two  hoes 
following  them,  and  at  each  end  of  the  work  the  hoes 
being  set  one  row  nearer  each  other.  In  this  way  the 
plant  is  never  trodden  by  the  horses.  I  never  saw  thia 
done  except  by  the  market  gardenera  near  London,  but 
it  is  an  excellent  plan.  It  seems  not  to  be  so  rapid  in 
ita  growth  in  its  early  phases  as  afterwards :  for  that 
reason  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  steep  the  seed  before 
sowing.  In  Jane  it  is  a  yard  high,  and  fit  to  commence 
cutting.  Should  you  prefer  making  it  into  hay,  now  is 
the  time.  It  is  said  to  lose  two- thirds  of  its  weight,  but 
here  they  sadly  overmake  all  their  hay  and  clover.  The 
latter  end  of  June  and  July  is  a  time  when  a  crop  like 
this  comes  in  very  conveniently  for  soiling — the  tares  are 
done,  the  first  crop  of  clover  is  all  cut,  and  the  after- 
grass in  the  meadows  is  not  yet  ready.  If  not  mown 
till  arrived  at  foil  maturity,  it  attains  the  height  of  eight 
to  nine  feet ;  and,  from  what  I  have  beard,  I  believe  in 
that  state,  if  properly  harvested  and  cut  into  chaff,  all 
thinga  would  eat  it,  and  thrive  on  it  exceedingly.  There 
seems  little  risk  of  a  plant,  as  no  insect  will  touch  it. 
When  the  crop  is  finished  in  November,  and  yom  plough 
it  up,  the  roots  are  excellent  for  hogs,  boiled  like  pota- 
toes. Thus  all  is  valuable.  I  believe,  although  we  may 
never  produce  sugar  from  the  full-grown  stems,  we  may 
make  an  excellent  white  wine,  or  vinegar,  and  even  mo- 
lasses. At  all  e? ents  such  things  have  been  made  from 
it  in  tliia  North  of  France,  where  I  am  this  19th  day  of 
May  sitting  by  a  good  fire,  and  feeling  glad  I  have  it. 
Whatever  they  do  here,  I  am  sure  we  can  do ;  but  until 
we  know  that  it  will  ripen  sufficiently  perfectly  to  pro- 
duce the  required  quantity  of  saccharine  matter  for  these 
purposes,  it  would  be  useless  to  fill  your  paper  with  an 
account  of  the  different  processes.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
they  are  so  simple  that  they  come  within  the  means  and 
powers  of  the  smallest  farmer ;  indeed,  here  it  is  consi- 
dered as  great  a  boon  to  the  little  as  to  the  large  culti- 
vator. During  this  summer  I  shall  most  likely  see  much 
more  of  the  management  and  uses  of  this  plant,  and 
shall  most  certainly  forward  to  you  any  further  infor- 
mation I  may  obtMdn,  and  think  of  interest  to  my 
brother-farmers. 

An  English  Farmer  in  Francs. 
Lille,  Map  19M,  1858. 
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THE    PROGRESS    OF    AGRICULTURE    IN    AMERICA 


If  there  is  one  eountry  more  than  another,  to  which 
the  agrieulturists  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  looked 
with  some  feelhig  of  apprehension,  it  is  to  the  United 
States  of  America.  Indeed  a  primd  facie  view  of  the 
snbject  might  seem  to  jaslify  their  fears.  When  we 
loolc  at  the  yast  amount  of  tn^ih  land  of  the  most  fertile 
quality  continaally  brought  under  cultiTation,  coupled 
with  the  increased  facilities  for  bringing  the  produce  of 
those  lands  to  market  in  Europe,  tiiere  appears  good 
ground  for  supposing  that  increased  quantities  of  cereal 
fM>d  will  annually  be  exported  from  thence  to  Europe,  to 
the  injury  of  European  agriculture;  subject  as  the  latter 
is  to  heayy  expenses  from  which  the  American  former  Is 
exempt. 

A  nearer  yiew,  howeyer,  of  the  system  pursued  in 
the  cuttiyatiou  of  the  yirgin  soils  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  acknowledged  consequences  of  that  system, 
will  show  that  such  apprehensions  are  groundless;  and 
that  although  fresh  land,  to  a  large  extent,  and  of  great 
ibrtility,  is  continually  being  brought  under  tillage,  the 
aggregate  produce  of  cereal  food,  adapted  to  the  Euro- 
pean market,  does  not  more  than  keep  pace  with  the 
requirements  of  the  growing  populations. 

We  haye  now  before  us  a  work  on  the  agriculture  of 
the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States;*  and  although 
we  are  bound  to  admit  that  g^reat  efforts  are  put  forth 
to  induce  the  American  farmers  to  adopt  the  European 
system  of  agriculture,  the  quantity  of  land  cultiyated 
in  an  efficient  manner  Ib  inflnitedmally  small,  com- 
pared with  that  which  is  farmed  upon  the  old  and 
normal  plan  adopted  by  the  first  settlers.  We  would 
gtye  the  Boards  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States 
every  credit  for  the  efficiency  with  which  they  perform 
their  part  in  laying  down  the  true  principles  on  which 
the  land  ouffht  to  be  cultiyated ;  but,  with  all  defer- 
ence to  their  local  knowledge  and  experience,  we  are 
convinced  that  as  long  as  fresh  land  is  cheap  and  ac- 
cessible, so  long  will  the  scourging  system  of  cultiva- 
tion be  pursued  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
flurmers,  by  which  so  much  of  the  land  in  the  old 
States  has  been  reduced  to  sterility,  and  the  aggregate 
acreage  prod  ace  so  much  les^tened. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  sterile  soil  is  usually  better 
cultiyated  than  a  fertile  one;  and  that  the  principal 
reason  why  England  exhibits  features  in  farming  almost 
equal  to  gardening,  is  that  the  soil,  generally  speaking, 
is  so  inferior  that  it  awakens  all  the  energy  of  the  cul- 
tivator to  raise  a  remunerating  produce.  This  rule, 
however,  does  not  hold  good  in  New  England  or  Mas- 
sachusetts. There  the  soil  is  certainly  inferior  in  quality 
to  most  of  the  States;  notwithstanding  which,  the 
scourging  system  has  been  at  work  there  to  such  a 


*  Fourth  Annuftl  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Bfusaoha- 
setts  Board  of  Agrictutore.  with  the  Reports  of  Committees, 
fro.,  with  an  Appendix,  ftc,  fto.  Boston,  U.  S.  t  William 
White,  printer  to  the  State.    1867. 


degree  as  to  extort  the  foUoiring  stateaient  ^i 
speaker  at  the  Massachusetts  Agrieolbirsl  8odetj1 
meeting:  ''One  thing  is  certain,  that  under  tbeii- 
fluence  of  proeHcdl  fartmng^  as  it  is  called,  tfaeloi 
of  New  England  has  notorioosly  deteriorated  to  ink 
an  extent,  that  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  a  thoittid 
miUions  of  dollars  (j^200,000,000  sterling)  wnldb 
required  to  repair  the  effbcta  of  a  wasteful  and  edmS- 
log  system  of  cultivation." 

Again,  in  the  report  of  the  committee  on  famtf 
the  Essex  (N.  E.)  Agricultural  Society,  itisiUtedtkt 
notwithstanding  premiunu  are  offered  of  ftftj  doU" 
for  the  best-managed  farms,  only  two  ooapettei 
presented  themselves,  and  one  of  these  lAffW* 
withdrew.  Similar  admiasions  are  made  by  tbeooa- 
mittees  for  other  societies.  But  a  more  strildsg  pn^ 
of  the  hostility  of  the  farmers  generally  to  iDpron- 
ments,  is  the  fitct,  thatwhen  a  comparatively bdiUis 
was  required  to  conduct  a  fiurm  for  experioo"' 
objects  by  the  State,  it  was  refused  by  the  Howfli 
Representatives,  although  the  tax  indiridaallj  vsl^ 
have  been  of  the  most  homceopathic  amount 

Now,  when  we  consider  that  New  Englutd  is  tb 
foremost  State  of  the  Union,  in  the  encourtg«Beit  i 
agriculture  by  the  authorities;  and  that  notwiUstwd- 
ing  this,  the  produce  of  wheat  has  decreased  io  faff! 
years  oO  per  cent,  per  acre,  oats  40  per  ceot,  lud* 
com  70  per  cent,  sheep  70  per  cent,  &c,  &c.;  w 
may  conclude  that  in  the  other  States  the  isme  pno" 
of  deterioration  is  going  on ;  and  that  the  soees^^ 
new  land  to  the  cultivation  of  cereal  crops  doei  b« 
more  than  compensate  for  the  falling  off  of  prodactw 
on  the  old  land,  and  the  increased  consumptioa  cooe' 
quent  on  the  increase  of  the  population.  We  kaa* 
from  universal  admission  that  in  the  State  of  ^rt^ 
the  drastic  character  of  the  tobacco  cullinlioi, « 
conducted  there,  has  reduced  that  fertile  soil  It 
such  hopeless  sterility,  that  a  large  poitioo  ^^'* 
no  longer  culUvated,  and  the  State  itself  is  now  «Ws 
called  **  a  breeding  State  "—that  is,  chiefly  derotei  ts 
raising  negro  slaves  for  the  Southern  market;  theii' 
degrading  and  ignoble  purpose  that  can  be  cxnffs^ 
It  is  also  admitted  that  not  only  in  all  the  old  Stitt 
but  even  in  those  now  ones  that  have  been  coltiTH^ 
the  past  twenty  years,  the  same  process  his  pwh* 
the  same  efffect,  and  after  a  few  years  the  yield  rf  e«* 
wheat,  oats,  &c,  falls  off;  no  manure,  genrt 
speaking,  being  applied  to  make  good  the  v^^  ' 
materials. 

When  therefbre  we  hear  of  prodigious  cropi  i»  * 
United  Stotos,  ready  to  swamp  all  the  BowP* 
marketo,  we  may  conclude  that  it  is  nothing  ib«* 
than  that  boasting  for  which  our  transstlsntic  «* 
latives  are  so  much  noted.  We  have  beard  va^  ' 
this  gasconade  the  last  few  years,  but  have  ^X^^ 
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its  force.  Since  laat  harvest,  for  instance,  which  was  to 
have  been  productive  of  great  results,  there  has  been 
less  wheat  and  flonr  shipped  from  the  States  than  for 
three  years  past.  This  may  have  been  partly  owing  to 
the  panic,  which  certainly  prevented  exportation 
htfore  the  frost  set  in.  Still  that  ought  to  have  caused 
a  larger  export  trade  this  spring;  and  yet  we  hear 
that  we  are  not  to  expect  any  considerable  shipments 
of  flour  during  the  summer.  The  fact  is,  our  prices 
are  either  too  low,  or  the  flour  is  wanted  at  home,  the 
latter  behig  the  most  probable  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion—or the  want  of  money  would  compel  the  shipment, 
now  that  the  panic  has  subsided,  at  whatever  price, 
were  it  not  that  a  safer  market  (and  a  better)  is  found 
at  home. 

There  is  one  department  of  the  exhibition  at  the 
Massachusetts  cattle  shows  that  has  rather  startled, 
as  well  as  amused  us.  We  give  the  account  in  Mr.  Park- 
hurst's  (secretary  to  the  Plymouth  A.  S.)  own  words : 

"  The  most  attractive  scene  of  the  whole  show  was 
to  take  place  at  ten  o'clock — the  exhibition  of 
female  equestrianism,  which  did  not  take  place  till 
eleven  o'clock.  Twenty-six  ladies  entered  their 
names  for  premiums;  but  thirteen  appeared  on  the 


ground.  The  cavalcade  left  the  village  about  eleven 
o'clock,  and  went  around  the  track  once,  each  lady 
accompanied  by  a  gentleman,  and  presented  them- 
selves before  the  Judges'  stand.  By  order  of  the  judges 
they  performed  a  variety  of  evolutions,  riding  in  pairs, 
in  quartets,  all  together,  and  each  lady  alone,  riding 
slow  or  fast,  as  best  suited  her  taste  or  convenience. 
After  performing  an  hour  or  more,  they  left  the  ground. 
These  equestrians  performed  their  parts — so  far  as  we 
are  capable  of  j  ndging — well.  Many  of  them  laboured 
under  disadvantages  :  their  horses  were  not  thoroughly 
trained  to  the  saddle.  There  were  a  few  good  horses, 
but  generally  they  were  not  At  for  the  occasion.  The 
question  comes  up,  whether  this  is  the  proper  place  for 
ladies  to  exhibit  for  premiums  ? — whether  the  fairest 
of  Nature's  workmanship  should  be  shown  for  money, 
in  connection  with  the  grossest  animals  and  the 
products  of  the  land  ?    I  think  not." 

Is  not  the  Secretary  rather  hard  on  his  fair  friends  ? 
At  any  rate  here  is  another  hint  for  us  at  home.  We 
have  long  maintained  the  national  advantage  of  giving 
premiums  for  well-bred  horses,  but  it  remained  for  our 
transatlantic  friends  to  culminate  the  attractions  of 
such  an  exhibition. 


THE    PRACTICAL    VALUE    AND    APPLICATION    OF    TOWN    SEWAGE. 


There  are  certain  questtoni,  more  or  less  directly 
aflRscting  agriculture,  with  which  the  Legislature  would 
appear  to  be  very  loath  to  deal.  There  is  the  law  o^ 
landlord  and  tenant,  for  instance,  in  many  ways  sus- 
ceptible of  improvement  and  adjustment.  And  when 
we  press  for  as  much,  our  rulers  calmly  hear  us  out, 
and  answer,  "  Had  not  yon  better  settle  this  amongst 
yourselves,  and  make  it  all  a  matter  of  private  agree- 
ment !  We  would  really  rather  not  interfere."  Then, 
again,  we  wish  for  some  uniform  system  of  selling  our 
produce.  It  is  quite  a  puszle  now  to  know  what  we 
■houM  reasonably  ask  and  have.  Here  we  are  cour- 
teously met  with  the  rejoinder  "that  unanimity  must 
be  the  herald  of  uniformity.  So  long  as  you 
differ  so  much  amongst  yourselves,  once  more, 
we  would  really  rather  not  interfere."  And 
for  a  third  point  there  is  the  sewage  of  towns,  of  such 
Immense  value  to  the  farmer,  if  be  can  only  be  brought 
to  think  so.  What  will  he  |^ve  for  It,  or  how  shall  we 
give  it  to  him  ?  The  Government  is  still  by  no  means 
over-anxious  to  interfere.  Theirs  is  yet  a  Fabian 
policy.  It  may  or  may  not  be  ei  value,  and  the  far- 
mer cares  or  does  not  care  about  it.  The  beet  way  will 
be  to  appoint  anotlfer  Commteion  to  inquire  into  the 
matter.  And  another  Commission  is  appointed  ac- 
cordingly; and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  goes 
back  to  his  budget,  and  the  Premier  to  his  several 
little  troubles  at  home  and  abroad ;  while  we  return  to 
the  argument  of  liberal  covenants,  sale  by  weight  or 
measure,  national  settlement,  repeal  of  the  malt  tax, 
and  so  on. 

As  regards  this  quettion  of  town  sewage,  it  is  pretty 


generally  admitted  that  the  festina  lentd  plan  of  ap- 
proaching it  is  by  for  the  most  discreet.  The  last 
Commission,  indeed,  which  has  now  been  at  work 
something  over  twelve  months,  is  in  anything  but  a 
hurry.  The  report  it  has  just  Issued  is  in  reality  little 
more  than  *'  a  feeler,"  offsring  or  sanetioning  sug- 
gestions as  to  how  the  sewage  may  be  got  rid  of,  and 
how  occasionally  employed.  It  is  not  our  purpose 
here  to  follow,  or  to  attempt  to  follow  out  a  plan,  itself 
by  no  means  developed.  The  subject,  however,  has 
gradually  become  one  of  some  interest  to  the  agricul- 
turist. He  has,  at  any  rate,  heard  so  much  about  it* 
In  foct,  whenever  it  turns  up  in  conversation  he  expects 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course  to  be  complimented  by 
some  worthy  eitiien  on  his  indiiforence  and  stupidity. 
He  will  l>e  told  how  after-ages  will  scarcely  credit  his 
suffering  such  valuable  matter  to  be  wasted.  And  when, 
perhaps,  with  his  patience  exhausted,  he  demands  how 
he  is  to  use  it,  or  prevent  its  being  wasted  ?  the  worthy 
citixen  bates  his  breath,  and  but  echoes  the  official 
answer,  "  Let  us  have  another  Commission." 

It  is  only  a  few  years  since  that  the  assumed  value  of 
sewage  for  agricultural  purposes  very  nearly  led  us 
into  mischief.  The  wild  talk  of  a  few  amateurs,  and 
the  wonders  of  Tiptree  hall,  Myer  mUl,  and  Camming 
park,  were  not  without  their  effect.  There  were 
schemes,  in  shorty  as  plentiful  as  blackberrlest  whereby 
the  sewage  of  towns  was  to  more  than  pay  for  its  dis- 
tribution. Its  value  to  the  farmer  was  infinite,  until 
one  day,  hi  Hanover-sqaarei  Professor  Way  told  him 
what  it  really  was  WMth.  And  this  onee  more  put  th« 
CBBctando  d»g  on  tho  tmiable  ttUbwiaais,   Wa  ImmI 
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another  Comniittion,  with  such  men  as  Profe«6or  Way 
and  Mr.  Lawes  on  it.  It  ia  their  report  which  is  now 
before  us.  Since  their  api>ointinent  they  have  visited 
officially  localitibs  where  sbwaob  is  ArPLiBD 

TO      LAND      IN     A     LIQUID     FOBM  : — Rugby,     Wat- 

ford,  Edinbargh,  Rusbolme,  Mansfield,  and  Milan — 
Localities  whebb  works  for  the  purifica- 
tion OP  SEWAGE  ARE  IN  OPEBATION :— Croydon. 
Leicester,  Tottenham,  and  Cheltenham — And  the 
FAB  MS  of  Lord  Essex,  at  Cashiobury ;  of  Mr.  Mechi, 
at  Tiptree;  of  Mr.  Wheble,  at  Bulmersh  Court;  of 
Mr.  Kennedy,  at  Myer  Mill ;  of  Mr.  Telfer,  at  Cum 
ming  Park ;  of  Lord  Breadalbane,  at  Luing ;  and  of 
Mr.  Harvey,  near  Glasgow.  The  Commissioners  very 
properly  decline  any  close  comparison  between  the 
application  of  the  liquid  manure  of  a  fann  and  the 
general  use  of  town  sewage  for  the  same  purpose.  They 
do  not  g^ve  any  detail  of  the  places  they  visited ;  but 
they  find  that  sewage  in  its  liquid  state  is  profitably 
applied  to  grase  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edin- 
burgh, as  well  as  of  Milan.  It  is  gradually  going  out 
of  use  for  arable  land ;  while  the  formation  of  a 
solid  manure  from  it,  at  one  time  a  very  popular  project, 
it  is  shown,  "  will  not  be  remunerative.''  The  commis- 
sioners thus  cautiously  sum  up  their  experience.  Ailer 
enumerating  various  difficulties,  drawbacks,  and  ex- 
penses, that  we  need  not  recapitulate  here,  they  so  de- 
clare themselves : — "  The  Commission,  however,  be- 
lieve that  on  the  whole  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
sewage  of  a  town,  in  a  liquid  state,  can  be  mare 
profitably  disposed  of  by  direct  application  to  land  than 
by  any  otlier  means,  provided  that,  relatively  to  the 
population  producing  it,  the  area  to  which  it  is  applied 
be  swmU,  that  its  use  be  limited  to  grate,  that  all 
natural  levele  be  taken  advantage  of,  and  that  the 
works  be  characterized  by  skill  and  tLJudiciotis  eco' 
nomg,"  This  reads  careful  and  honest.  With  skill, 
economy,  natural  facilities,  and  good  judgment,  the 
sewage  of  towns  may  be  of  service.  Of  course  the  Com- 
missioners found  endless  mistdkes  and  extravagance  in 
its  application  so  tar ;  and  on  many  of  the  sites  that  had 
been  spoken  to  as  very  models  for  our  adoption.  Had 
the  agriculturists  of  this  country  been  only  half  as 
ready  to  act  on  ill-considered  advice  as  some  people 
were  to  give  it,  we  dare  scarcely  contemplate  the  serious 
loss  that  would  have  been  the  consequence. 

And  yet  there  are  some  of  their  friends,  even  now, 
that  will  tell  them  the  same  sort  of  thing.  A  week  or 
two  since,  the  Society  of  Arts  had  a  special  meeting 
to  discuss  this  Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  and 
for  any  one  who  chose  to  say  anything  he  liked  on  so 
attractive  a  subject.  The  Society  has  already  made  it- 
self rather  famous  in  this  way.  Neither  Mr.  Chadwick 
nor  his  opponents  were,  unfortunately,  or  fortunately, 
present;  butauM.P., — Mr.  Lawrence  PaUc— was.  The 
honourable  gentleman  came,  too,  armed  with  the  usual 
kind  of  ammunition.  He  was  from  Devonshire,  ''where 
the  system  of  irrigation  was  by  no  means  new."  He 
had  been  to  Leicester,  and  ''witnessed  Mr.  Wlckstead's 
plan  of  deodorization" ;  and  "he  held  in  his  hand  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Rugby."    One  knows  but 


too  well  what  this  all  means,  and  how  the  hoooml^ 
gentleman  mast  finish,  as  he  did,  in  thiswiie— 

"  This  was  a  question  which  was  well  worthy  the  tt> 
tention  not  only  of  gentlemen  connected  with  Inge 
towns,  but  also  of  those  who,  like  himself,  were  cg&- 
nected  with  the  agricultural  interests  of  tiie  eoratiy. 
If  they  looked  to  the  increasing  value  of  gaaDO,udtie 
difficulty  there  was  in  obtaining  it  pure,  be  thoogbt  it 
was  important  that  science  should  be  brought  to  bar, 
in  order  to  retain  for  the  use  of  the  agricnltnnl  ior 
tricts  that  which  was  the  bane  of  large  towns,  bat  vkkk 
was  of  such  extreme  value  to  the  farmer." 

Another  substitute  for  g^no — well  worthy  of  flie  it* 
tention  of  the  agricultural  interest — and  of  such  immesie 
value  lo  the  farmer.  Now,  in  plain  sober  English,  vbit 
does  this  really  come  to  ?  Just  this :  that  uoder  c«* 
tain  circumstances,  and  with  very  good  manigeoMt 
on  his  own  part,  the  farmer  may  be  able  to  emploj  tk 
sewage  of  towns  to  some  advantage.  Why  can  ve  b4 
be  content  with  sailing  so  much,  instead  of  ronii^ 
away  with  superlative  expletives,  and  crying  19 
plans  that  have  so  fiur  proved  neither  altogetbff 
profitable  nor  practical?  Mr.  Lawrence  Pilk  >«• 
presents  an  agricultural  constituency,  .and  if  10  k 
he  expects  his  supporters  to  act  up  to  what  he  ^i| 
the  less  he  says  about  this  matter  the  better.  It  ■ 
such  wild  work  on  the  part  of  those  who  undertibte 
advocate  the  farmer  that  does  so  much  miediidl  Ok 
would  suppose,  with  the  case  of  Mr.  Palk  twi  ^ 
water-meadows  before  us,  that  we  oonld  not  qwad  t» 
much  of  our  time  and  means  in  arriving  at  thegm^ 
consummation  embodied  in  the  use  of  town  8evige< 

The  Royal  Commission  is  luckily  composed  of  itovt' 
stuff.  Few  men  understand  the  farmer  and  hii  vtf<i 
better  than  Professor  Way  and  Mr.  Lawes.  Th^  ^^ 
in  a  report  that  treats  the  use  of  sewage  for  agridltinl 
purposes  as  but  a  matter  of  secondary  oootidentiflfi' 
We  have  always  been  inclined  so  to  regard  it  I^  tbe 
towns  get  rid  of  their  refuse  as  best  they  can,  tndii< 
the  farmer  use  it  when  he  can.  With  certaio  fiMilit)* 
at  occasional  sites  it  may  answer  Its  end ;  bat  let  b^ 
plan  go  out  of  the  way  to  assume  that  the  use  of  aeviT 
is  to  be  attended  with  "  extreme  value"  one  way  or  tke 
other. 

TO  DESTROY  WIRE  WORM.— Piocore  a  wio^ 
quantity  of  nitrate  of  loda  to  allow  1^  cwt.  per  aoe;  ^^ 
well  brolLen  on  a  hard  floor,  and  nfted  through  a  fine  liev^' 
order  that  it  may  ditaolve  the  quicker,  tpreadiog  nidi  (^ 
to  the  plants.  It  ia  advitable  to  low  it  when  the  giotd  >* 
damp ;  but  it  often  happens  that  at  this  seatoa  raeh  ii  ^^ 
the  caie,  coufceqqently  it  ia  advitable  to  use  the  ko<  tA" 
aowing  the  nitrate  to  admit  it  to  the  root  of  the  oati,  "^^ 
aow  in  the  afternoon,  taking  the  dianle  of  a  heavy  ^'  ^ 
conaidcr  nitrate  of  aoda  the  greatest  fartiliaer  ever  kiev>> 
also  the  quickest  in  ita  operatioB.  I  have  aeen  it,  vkca  thi 
ground  hu  been  in  a  moiat  atate,  change  the  eoeatcanct* 
the  oats  in  four  days.  In  Cuthbert  Jobnaon'a  "ttf^ 
pedia  of  Agricnltore,  Ac,'**  in  the  treatiie  on  the  wirev>" 
heqaotee  a  statement  from  a  Mr.  Tallaat,  who  affirms  tkit 
he  has  fireqaently  freed  fields  infested  with  wiiewoaa  if 
sowing  white  mastan'.^CHARl.is  NawiiAN,  Coari  ft»' 
Readmg. 
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CALENDAR    OF    AGRICULTURE. 


Continue  daring  the  first  part  of  June  to  pre- 
pare the  Lmd  for  turnips,  which  are  sown  as 
speedily  as  possible  daring  the  last  half  of  the  month. 
Use  farm-yard  dang  in  a  warm  or  soapj  condition, 
not  whoihr  cooled,  oat  in  the  latter  fermentation. 
Open  drills  at  26  inches  distance ;  spread  the  dang 
evenlj  along  the  farrows  in  a  quantity  that  no  bare 
ground  is  left ;  reverse  the  drills  over  the  dang. 
Sow  the  turnip  seeds  on  the  fresh  tilth,  and  in  dry 
seasons  roll  the  drills  lightly  to  exclude  drought 
and  retain  moisture.  In  sowing  turnips  with 
auxiliary  manures,  as  bones,  guano,  ashes  or  rape- 
dust,  use  Homsby's  drcp-driS,  which  sows  two 
rows  at  regular  intervab  of  nine  inches,  the  manure 
and  turnip  seed  mixed  together,  which  affords  a 
readv  fooa  to  the  young  pmnt. 

Plough  pared  and  oumed  lands  with  a  light 
furrow,  and  produce  a  fine  tilth  by  ample  har- 
rowing, before  sowing  the  seeds  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  month.  If  the  land  be 
clayey  and  stiff,  sow  on  the  furrow  slice,  well 
harrowed.  On  loamy  soils  reduce  the  land  by  work- 
ings, and  drill  it;  well  mix  the  soil  and  the  ashes. 
Sow  rape  and  cole  seed  for  winter  food.  Plough 
lands  from  which  winter  tares  have  been  consumed; 
harrow  the  surface  into  fineness,  and  sow  the  tui*nip 
seeds  in  rows  by  means  of  a  machine  with 
lengthened  coulters  to  make  ruts.  Sow  in  broad- 
cast the  headlands  of  the  turnip  fields;  and  use 
short  dung  that  is  easily  covered. 

Horse  and  hand  hoe  beet-roots,  carrots,  and  pars- 
nips— ^allow  not  one  single  weed  to  be  seen. 

Potato  drills,  not  rolled  after  being  planted  with 
sets,  may  now  be  harrowed;  plough  deeplv  the  in- 
tervals of  the  drills  with  the  miniature  plougn,  which 
is  the  best  implement  yet  devised  for  stiff-oottomed 


lands;  keep  the  hand-hoes  and  scuffler  constantly 

O,  break  all  clods,  and  pulverize  the  soil  verv 
/  and  freely.  Fine  earths  are  essentisd  to  all 
root  crops. 

Continue  the  feeding,  in  the  yards,  of  cows  and 
horses,  with  clovers  and  vetches;  feed  amply,  provide 
abundant  littering,  and  convevthe  superfluous  liquid 
to  the  tank ;  but  it  is  best  when  absorbed  by  straws 
and  culms. 

Cut  all  tall  weeds  from  among  the  grain  crops ; 
allow  not  any  weeds  to  perfect  toe  seeds  on  pastures, 
in  fences,  or  on  road  sides.  Many  seeds  are  winged, 
and  carried  by  the  wind  to  a  distance,  and  propagate 
veij  rapidly. 

Finish  the  shearing  of  sheep  this  month :  examine 
the  animals  closely,  as  they  pass  through  hands  at 
this  time,  in  the  mouth,  the  shape,  the  quality  of  the 
wool,  and  inthegeneral  appearance.  An  inspection  of 
the  animals  at  this  time,  and  the  putting  upon  them 
distinctive  marks,  will  very  much  assist  the  sorting 
of  them  for  the  tupping  season  in  October. 

Put  mares  to  the  stallion  every  fortnight.  Wean 
lambs  by  placing  them  at  once  bevond  hearing  the 
bleat  of  the  ewes,  and  give  them  the  best  grass  on 
the  farm. 

Hay  cutting'will  commence  this  month.  Ted  the 
grass  quickly  behind  the  mowers;  put  into  cocks, 
spread  them  out  and  cock  it  asain,  and  carry  to  the 
nek.  Employ  plenty  of  hanas,  at  least  six  to  each 
mower.  Turn  clovers  in  the  swathe  without  tedding, 
as  much  sliaking  loses  the  leaves,  which  are  the 
best  part  of  the  plant.  Put  the  grass  into  large 
cocks,  which  may  stand  in  the  field  for  a  time.  When 
hay  gets  damaged  by  rains,  the  quality  is  somewhat 
recovered  by  mixing  salt  in  the  ricks  30  lbs.  to  a 
load. 


AGRICULTURAL    REPORTS. 


GENERAL     AGRICULTURAL    REPORT     FOR 
MAT. 

Although  the  wMther  has  been  by  no  means  warm  for 
the  time  of  year,  arising  from  the  nnmeroos  changes  in  it, 
vegetation  has  made  considerable  progress;  and  in  most 
parts  of  the  country  it  may  be  considered  seasonably  foN 
word.  In  our  large  grain  districts,  the  yoong  wheats  have 
continued  to  wear  a  healthy  appearance ;  and  very  few  of 
our  farmers  appear  disposed  to  doubt  the  return  of  an 
average  crop.  Of  coarse,  as  yet,  it  would  be  premature  to 
offer  any  decided  opinion  on  this  important  matter ;  but 
certainly  present  appearances  are  very  favourable.  As  re- 
gards the  spring  crops,  which  for  the  most  part  are  growing 
rapidly,  our  advioes  are  satis&ctory.  Very  few  replough- 
ings  have  been  found  necessary ;  and  the  loss  of  plant  has 
been  smaller  than  for  some  years  past 

A  highly  interesting  report  on  the  subject  of  the  progress 
of  agriculture  in  the  United  States,  under  the  fosteriog 
nflnence  of  Ck>ngre8B»  has  just  come  to  hand.    A  l^ill  has 


been  lately  introduced,  with  every  prospect  of  success,  for 
granting  to  the  seyeral  states  6,340,000  acres  of  land,  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  and  encouraging  agricultural 
colleges,  and  schools  for  the  mechanical  arts.  There  is  to 
be  apportioned  to  each  state  a  quantity  equal  to  20,000 
acres  for  each  senator  and  representative  in  Congress,  to 
which  the  states  are  now  respectively  entitled.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly a  wise  measure  on  the  part  of  Congress ;  and  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  a  similar  scheme  oould  not  be  carried 
out  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Amongst  other  matters  re- 
ferred to  in  the  report  in  question,  we  are  informed  that 
over  400,000,000  acres  had  been  granted  to  fifteen  states,  for 
the  establishment  of  universities,  prior  to  1854.  This  may 
appear  a  most  startling  announcement ;  but  we  are  informed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  the  United  States 
still  possess  one  thouiand  million  of  aerei  yet  unditpoted  of! 
When  we  consider  this  enormous  quantity  of  uncultivated 
land,  and  the  energy  of  the  people  of  America,  we  can 
scarcely  anticipate  anything  short  of  a  rapid  increase  in  the 
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•oiri  productions.  A  few  jean  of  icientific  mearch,  aided 
by  the  discoveriefl  of  modem  science,  will,  in  oar  opinion, 
double  the  produce  of  the  American  soil. 

Although  steady  importations  of  iofeign  wheat  and  fleur 
have  taken  place,  there  has  been  rather  more  firmness  in 
the  demand  for  wheat ;  and  in  some  iastaneea  fine  qnalitief 
haTe  produced  a  trifle  more  money.  Apparently,  howereri 
present  quotations  are  not  safe,  beoanse  the  inland  naTigar 
tion  in  the  United  States  is  re-opened,  and  heavy  ship- 
ments of  wheat  haTO  been  oommeneed  firom  the  Lower 
Baltic  ports.  £?eryirhere,  great  abnndanoe  exists.  In 
this  country  there  is,  we  beliere,  more  wheat  on 
hand  than  has  been  almost  ever  known  at  any  correspond- 
ing period  of  the  yeA;  and  in  America  the  supply  is, 
according  to  all  accounts,  enormous.  No  doubt  the  surplus 
supply  of  the  worid  will  be  forwarded  to  us ;  and  no  doubt 
the  quantity  will  be  in  excess  of  our  wants.  Under  these 
circumstances,  speculation  is  out  of  the  question ;  and  we 
are  somewhat  apprehensiye  that  the  shipping-houses  on  the 
continent,  most  of  whom  haye  continued  to  force  sales  ex 
ship  for  many  months  past,  will  determine  to  sell  on  arrival, 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  Bngliih  former.  The  present  returns 
upon  the  entire  crop  of  Isst  year,  however,  are  more  satis- 
foctory  than  might  appear  at  first  sight  We  must  not 
forget  that  the  yield  has  tamed  out  very  large ;  that  the 
condition  of  the  wheats  is  first-rate;  and  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  arrivals  from  the  North  of  Europe  it  inferior 
in  quality ;  hence,  a  wide  difference  exists  in  prices,  and 
that  difference  is  certainly  in  favour  of  English  qualities ; 
still  prices  are  low^lower  indeed  than  could  be  desired; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  the  total  return  in  money  to  the 
home  growers,  taking  into  account  the  comparatively  high 
value  of  barley  and  other  spring  com,  is  somewhat  in  excess 
of  fbrmer  periods  of  greet  depression  in  the  trade,  the  result 
of  overwhelming  Importations  from  abroad. 

For  barley,  oats,  beans,  and  peas  there  has  been  a  steady, 
though  not  to  say  active,  demand,  at  foir  average  quota- 
tions. Throughout  the  continent  extensive  supplies  remain 
on  hand ;  and  we  have  every  reason  to  anticipate  unusually 
laige  importations  during  the  renuiinder  of  the  season. 

Good  and  sound  potatoes  have  now  become  exceedingly 
scarce ;  prices  have  consequently  advanced.  Inferior 
parcels  have  sold  heavily,  at  drooping  eurreneiesi  The  im- 
portations from  the  continent  have  nearly  ceased. 

The  wool  trade  has  been  in  a  most  inactive  state  through- 
out the  month ;  and  at  the  colonial  sales  prices  have  given 
way  Id.  to  2d.  per  lb.  English  wool,  however,  has  become 
rather  firmer  in  price  than  it  was  at  the  commencement  of 
the  month.  The  total  importations  of  foreign  and  colonial 
wool  into  England  during  the  first  four  months  of  the  year 
were  122,382  bales,  against  189,070  bales  in  the  correspond^ 
ing  period  last  year.  This  deficiency  has  since  been  more 
than  made  good  by  the  arrival  of  40,000  bales  in  the  month 
just  concluded. 

In  Irdand  and  Scotland  agricultm^haimadesatisfikctory 
progress ;  and  the  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  grain  have 
been  trifling.  Fat  stock  has,  for  the  most  part,  realized 
feir  quotations;  and  the  supplies  forwarded  to  EngUnd 
have  been  quite  equal  to  many  former  seasons. 

REVIEW   OF  THE  CATTLE  TRADE  DURING 
THE  PAST  MONTH. 

Notwithstanding  thst  the  supplies  of  live  stock  on  offer 
in  the  Metropolitan  Market  have  been  only  moderate  for 
the  time  of  year,  little  or  no  improvement  has  taken  place  in 


the  general  demand,  compared  with  the  pterioss  DMk, 
However,  prices  generslly  have  ruled  steady.  Aingrii 
the  condition  of  the  beasts  and  sheep  brought  fimnriic 
may  observa  that  it  has  been  fully  equal  tomostcQfRip»r 
ing  periods  of  the  year.  The  dead  weights  have,  too,  Hj 
come  up  to  previous  estimates.  Theae  ait  impoitsat  ■&• 
ters  in  eoonexion  with  the  production  of  live  slodL  hdi 
fifit  place  they  prove  that  giansg  baa  oontimied  totaUa 
high  position;  and,  in  the  seeond,  tliat  the  supply  rf  ■■£ 
is  incnaaing.  There  may  be  a  great  di£Enenee  sf  cpn 
on  this  latter  point ;  but  no  one  who  has  aanowly  vstaM 
the  progress  ^  agriculture,  and  who  haa  carefelly  sbHini 
the  various  changes  which  have  pteaented  thtiiha 
during  the  last  ten  years,  will  deny  that  our  chobbsbi  ces- 
sumption  of  animal  food  is  now  casilj  met  by  the  hmtp- 
dueers.  The  depressed  state  of  the  trade  and  comnscirf 
the  country  hat,  no  doubt,  caused  less  activity  ia  tb  csttj 
trsde ;  but  we  believe  that  there  is  now  what  naj  be  ^j 
termed  an  abundance  of  fet  stock  in  nearly  ererydistdctii 
England.  High  prices  during  the  past  year,  and  the  abase 
of  disease  amongst  the  cattle,  have  produced  a  raolt  liti 
important  and  gratifying.  In  many  former  yesn,  ewisg  u 
the  scarcity  of  food  about  tSis  period,  large  ounben  'i 
beasts  and  sheep  have  been  forced  for  sale  in  little  Its  tic 
a  half-fet  state.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  at  fom, 
owing  to  an  abundance  of  hay  on  most  ferms,  and  to  tk 
rapid  extension  of  the  root-crop  system.  Bat  whi  i 
these  fevourable  features,  it  must  be  admitted  thit  giuisi 
has  become  rather  an  unprofitable  business,  ariiiig  t^ 
the  unusually  high  prices  paid  for  atore  animals  dsmf 
nearly  the  whole  of  1857.  The  present  moderate  rtitf  t' 
which  fot  stock  is  selling  may,  however,  serve  as  a  vl^ 
some  check  to  what  may  be  termed  high  specalstiTe  pH«i 
for  store  stock,  even  of  a  first-class  character.  If  ve  tzae 
the  course  of  the  cattle  trade  through  a  series  of  jesn,  « 
shall  find  that  high  prices  almost  invariably  lead  to  s  dr 
dine  in  the  consumption ;  indeed,  place  the  actoil  bmct 
series  of  life  beyond  the  reach  of  the  great  coosaaiBi 
tlasses,  this  result  is  in  no  way  surprising :  hence,  wearfsf 
that  moderately  high  prices  are  the  safest  basis  npoa  vtid 
to  conduct  both  the  live  and  dead  trade. 

We  have  again  to  notice  very  moderate  impOftatioK  of 
foreign  stoski  notwithstanding  that  the  value  of  meat  ia 
France  has  had  a  drooping  tendency,  and  thst  tin  dna 
upon  the  resources  of  Holland  for  French  consmnptioB  k' 
beconle  less  excessive.  We  may  remark  likewise  thit  t^ 
general  condition  of  the  beasts  and  sheep  ifflportp^la 
fkllen  off,  compared  with  many  previous  months.  Tk  b- 
ture  arrivals  of  stock  from  HolU^  are  not  likdytoiooeiiei 
fbr  the  all-important  reason  that  the  supply  hi  the  eoestn 
has  foUen  off,  and  that  oar  prices  show  no  Margin  of  pR^ 
on  imports. 

The  following  supplies  have  arrived  in  the  nefrtfoS* 
during  the  month :« 

Beasts i l,118hcad. 

Sheep  •• S,931    „ 

Lamos •••* ••*•      185    „ 

Calves 1,461    ^ 

Pigs 13   ,. 

Total 6,706   „ 

Satne  time  in  1857  7,245  „ 

„         1856  I 8.556   „ 

1855 , 7.108   « 

„  1854  ....4 ?  4,708    « 

„  1853  'I3,007f„ 

„  1852  |l8,506f„ 

1851 rp*«*f« 
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CoMPA.mitoir 

OF    8UFFLIB8. 

Sheep  and 

May. 
1867.* 

Beasts. 

Cows. 

Lambs.       Calves 

..    18,722 

450 

104,990        1,415 

1856'.. 

..    18,995 

495 

119,640        1,260 

1855.. 

..    19,847 

410 

113,600        2,470 

1854.. 

..   20,831 

576 

124,824        2,146 

Beef,  from  3 

Oto  4    8 

Mutton..   3 

2-5    0 

Lamb....   5 

2  —  6  10 

Veal  ....   4 

0  —  5    4 

Pork  ....   3 

0  —  4    4 

^  The  total  siipplies  of  heme  and  foreign  stock  exhibited 
in  the  Great  Metropolitan  Market  hare  been  as  under  :— 

Beasts 18,741  head. 

Cows   480    „ 

Sheep  and  lambs   115,886    „ 

Cakes 1,671    „ 

Pigs 2.760    „ 


Pigs. 
2,530 
2,545 
2,690 
2,435 

lAst  month  12,850  Scots  and  shorthorns  came  to  hand  from 
Norfolk,  SufFolk,  Essex,  and  Cambridgeshire  ;  2,600  of  va- 
rious breeds  from  other  parte  of  England ;  497  Scote  from 
Scotland ;  and  208  oxen,  &c.,  from  Ireland,  via  Liverpool. 
Beef  hat  sold  at  from  3s.  to  4i.  6d. ;  mutton,  out  ot  the 
wool,  3s.  2d.  to  48.  6d. ;  Umb,  5s.  8d.  to  7s. ;  veal,  4s.  to 
6s.  4d. ;  and  pork,  Zs,  2d.  to  48. 4d.  per  8  lbs.  to  sink  the 
oital. 

Comparison  op  Prices. 
Maj,  1855.  May,  1866.  May,  1857.  < 
8.  d.  8  d.  i.  d.  8.  d.  8.  d.  8.  d. 
8  Oto  4  10..  8  Oto  6  0 
8  6  —  5  4..  3  4  —  5  4 
6  4  —  6  6..  5  6  —  7  0 
3  10  — 5  6..  3  8  —  6  0 
8  4  —  4  8..  3  8  —  5  0 
Newgate  and  Leadenhall  have  been  seasonably  well  sup- 
plied with  both  town  and  country-killed  meat.  From  Scot- 
land the  arrivals  have  been  on  a  very  liberal  scale.  A 
steady  business  has  been  transacted  and  prices  have  ruled 
as  follows :— Beef,  from  3s.  to  4s. ;  mutton,  38.  2d.  to 
4s.  4d. ;  kmb,  5t.  4d.  to  Os.  6d. ;  veal,  3s.  8d.  to  4s.  6d. ;  pork, 
38.  to  4s.  4d.  per  81b8.,  by  the  carcase. 


HERTFORDSHIRE  (SOUTH.) 
We  einnot  call  to  mind  a  season  when  the  ooontry  has 
looked  more  beantiAil,  and  the  varioos  crops  mora  promising 
for  a  plant  than  they  do  this  spring.  Wheat  is  partioolariy 
well  spoken  of,  good  fields  being  the  rnle,  and  indiffeient  fields 
the  exception.  The  tillsge  for  spring  com  has  been  completed 
under  most  fsvonrable  drenmstanees,  the  turnip  sheep  having 
''  poached"  the  land  less  during  the  past  winter  than  for  many 
previous  years ;  consequently  barley  and  oato,  which  love  a  fine 
seed'bed,  have  come  np  strong  and  healthy,  and  generally  a 
full  plant.  A  few  eomplainte  of  wire-worm  have  been  pre- 
valent in  the  past  week.  We  suggest  to  our  friends  that  th^ 
shonld  poison  these  pests,  al  the  best  means  of  checking  them. 
We  do  not  mean  by  this  that  fermers  should  purchase  any  of 
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hasty  in  temper  if  not  in  business,  and  might  take  it  amiss  • 
but  we  seriously  think  that  if  he  thoroughly  deaned  and 
ridged  the  land  in  the  autumn,  intended  for  mangold,  and 
Simply  had  to  fork  out  odd  roote  of  twitch,  &&,  cart  on  his 
manure,  and  split  his  ridges  in  the  spring,  he  would  not  so 
often  require  our  crusher.  The  store  of  mangold  is  large  and 
very  good :  indeed  we  have  never  known  a  better  season  for 
winter-food  in  this  part  of  Bngland,  and  we  were  no  littis 
astonished,  when  on  a  visit  in  the  north  of  Lincolnshire,  in 
Mareh  last,  to  find  a  few  acres  of  swedes  had  been  sold  by 
auction,  at  £14  per  acre,  at  that  time^a  ha'penny  each  for 
the  turaips,  as  my  informant  assured  me.  Breeding  and  store 
cattle  are  now  being  turned  out  to  grass,  the  snarp  frosts 
having  kept  stock  in  the  ysrds  for  the  night  a  little  later  than 
usual.  Store  sheep  maintain  their  price,  in  spite  of  the  fall  in 
wool  and  mutton ;  and  at  Hemel  Hempstesd  fair,  on  Thursday 
last,  sellers  preferred  taking  their  sheep  home  sgain  to  suh- 
mitting  to  lower  prices.  Our  stall-fed  beef  is  pretty  well 
cleared  out,  and  when  the  demand  for  lamb  abates,  we  shall 
not  be  surprised  at  a  rise  in  mutton.  Some  fine  rains  during 
the  last  twenty-four  hours  have  been  highly  beneficial  to  com 
and  grass.  Succeeded  by  warm  nights,  we  may  reasonably 
anticipate  good  crops  of  mowing-gntss,  the  meadow-lsnds 
having  been  well  dressed  with  dung,  and  eaten  down  close 
during  the  put  winter.  Wheat  continues  a  wretched  trade, 
with  no  prospect  of  amendment.  Other  descriptions  of  com 
realise  a  fiiir  price.  The  splendid  weather  for  fkrming- 
opentions  with  which  we  have  been  fkvoured  for  thelsst 
twenty  months  must  be  a  source  of  thankfulness  to  the 
Engliih  farmer,  and  we  do  not  envy  the  disposition  of  him 
who  complains,  but  think  he  had  better  take  the  first  outward- 
bound  ship,  and  compare  his  native  clime  with  fkr-away  lands, 
rich  in  gold  and  discomfort. — May  15. 


DERBYSHIHE. 

We  have  now  come  to  a  most  delightful  period  of  the 
year.  The  aspect  of  the  county  pleases  the  eye,  even  to 
the  mountain-top,  vrith  its  verdant  hue.  We  have  plenty 
of  grass ;  and  stock  is  generally  Uid  on  to  graze.  Potato- 
pUinting  is  now  the  chief  empi03rment,  and  a  considenble 
breadth  is  being  put  in.  There  is  plenty  of  seed  found, 
and  the  value  of  such  has  receded.  That  mysterious  thing 
called  potato-disease,  because  we  suppose  there  is  nothing 
else  to  designate  it  by,  seems  to  lose  its  viralence  as  the 
winter  leaves  us,  and  now  we  hear  little  of  it^  and  see  less. 
We  have  had  a  splendid  seed-time,  and  all  kinds  of  spring 
cereal  crops  have  a  good  appearance.  The  wheat-plant  is 
as  fine  as  we  can  desire,  and  the  quantity  of  yellow  blades, 
generally  termed  by  the  practical  man  Maying,  is  much 
less  than  we  expected  to  have  seen  *,  and  as  that  appearance 
or  non-appearance  is  considered  to  augur  well  or  ill  for  the 
future,  we  hope  that  future  is  fraught  with  abundance. 
Farm  work  is  very  forward;  and  tnraip-drilling  has  in 
some  districts  already  commenced.  The  demand  for  what 
is  generally  termed  artificial  manures  continues  unabated : 
in  some  instances  they  realise  more  money,  while  most  other 
things  in  connection  with  farming  are  of  less  value.  We 
imagine  as  a  farming  community  we  are  goin^  to  the  ex- 
treme in  this  respect ;  we  first  exhaust  the  soil  by  taking 
our  culmiferous  crops,  and  then  a«  a  consequence  are  obligea 
to  purchase  those  nitrogenous— dearest  of  manures,  at  too 
much  haphasard.  Would  it  not  be  wiser  to  curtail  our 
cropping,  and  reduce  our  need  of  Buch  extraneous  aid.^ 
For  instance,  instead  of  two  white  crops  between  what  is 
termed  the  fallow,  would  it  not  be  better  to  seed  down  with 
rape  after  turnips  ?  thus  having  three  years  for  pasture  on  a 
five-course  system,  one  corn-crop,  and  one  tumip-crop. 
We  leave  this  hint  with  our  readers ;  but  we  put  it  in 
practice,  and  keep  up  the  stamina  of  the  soil.  Our  spring 
markets  and  fairs  for  stock  have  been  depressed,  and  evenr- 
thing  has  given  way  in  value.  Our  com  markets  have  K>r 
depression  kept  pace  with  the  metropolitan  report,  and  we 
have  of  wheat  now  a  good  home-supply  on  hand.  Many 
farmers  refused  to  sell,  last  autumn,  because  they  considered 
prices  were  not  remunerative.  The  comparatively  high 
value  of  grain  for  several  yeare  past  had  unfitted  them  as  a 
body  for  so  sudden  a  reduction  *,  and  the  majority  held  on 
and  on,  until  now  their  case  becomes  almost  hopeless,  and 
a  good  quantity  of  their  com,  wheat  especially,  has  yet  to 
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be  brooflit  to  maiket ;  lienoe  tlie  Dtospeet  of 
The  labour  market  is  eaaer,  and  good  ikiUed  hanids  are 
more  readily  met  with :  waj^  for  adalt  laboven  from 
12t.  to  15a.  per  week.  We  trust,  with  a  better  soppiy  o£ 
men,  agrienltural  impnrreoieiitB  will  still  further  adraDoe, 
Sor  if  the  prindpb  be  sound  of  buying  in  the  cheapest  and 
selling  in  the  dearest  market,  thai  he  msst  be  the  wiaeat 
man  who  employs  the  most  men  when  they  an  obtainable  at 
the  least  rate.— May  12. 

ISLE    OF    ELY. 
If  we  remember  correctly,  when  our  last  report  left  us 
the  weather  was  sererely  cold«  with  sharp  froi«y  nights; 
but  we  beliere,  ere  it  appeared  in  print,  the  weather  had  sud- 
denly changed,  and  we  had  some  yerr  fine  warm  days,  and 
•      '    IreaUy 


were  wiUiog  to  hope  spring  had  really  come.  Butwe  were 
sadly  disappointed;  for  May  opened  upon  us  with  cold  nip- 
ping winds  blowing  chiefly  from  the  north  and  north-east, 
ana  the  days  were  neariy  all  fblbwed  by  frtwtr  nights.  We 
also  had  some  cold  rains  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  last  few  days  that  milder  weather  set 
in.  The  wind  then  Teered  to  toe  8.S.W.,  and  has  since 
been  blowing  softly,  and  yegetation  is  rapidly  progressing. 
We  baye  also  had  some  yery  fruitful  showers,  witn  thun- 
der and  gleaming  sunshine.  We  cannot  speak  so  &yoursbly 
of  the  appearance  of  the  growing  wheat  as  we  did  a  numtn 
ago.  The  cold  rains  whicn  fell  early  in  May  baye  made 
some  of  the  cold  tenadoos  day  soils  present  a  yellow  and 
sickly  hue,  which  is  always  a  oad  omen  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  and  bespeaks  a  small  ear  and  a  lighter  yield.  On  the 
black  fen  soils  the  weather  has  product  an  oppo&ite  effect, 
having  made  the  wheats  grow  wfl  nndflam ;  and  we  see 
many  fields  where  a  good  deal  is  hnd  alrcAdy,  and  looks 
yellow  and  weak  in  Uie  stem.  Many  of  our  Fen  farmers 
are  sending  men  with  hooks  and  scythes  to  cut  off  some  of 
the  beayy  nag,  thereby  enabling  the  plant  to  rise  again. 
At  present  these  soils  look  much  more  like  yielding  a  heavy 
crop  of  straw  than  a  laige  produce  of  grain.  But  it  is 
always  difficult  to  predict  m  May  what  will  be  the  state  of 
the  crop  in  August,  as  the  changes  in  a  crop  of  wheat  whilst 
growing  are  frequently  so  sudden  and  so  great  that  we 
never  know  the  result  until  it  is  actually  attained.  The 
cold  rains  and  frosty  nights  have  seriously  injured  the  oat 
crop,  and  in  the  Fens  generally  it  is  now  looking  badly. 
The  wireworm  has  committed  fearful  ravages  in  some  in- 
stances, and  several  fields  either  have  hem  or  must  be  re- 
sown.  On  the  high  lands  the  prospect  is  better.  Beans 
generally  are  strong  and  look  well.  Mangel  sowing  is 
nearly  completed.  The  rains  and  warmer  winds 
of  the  last  few  days  are  highly  favourable.  Grass 
keeping  is  improving.  Our  pastures  are  now  good,  but  we 
hear  of  complsints  m  some  counties  of  grass  being  very 
scarce.  Store  cattle  are  lower  and  slow  to  seU,  we  conoeiye 
in  consequence  ofthe  shortness  of  keeping  in  other  localities. 
Beef  is  slightly  better  to  sell.  Store  sheep  are  dearer; 
mutton  maintains  its  value.  Pork  is  still  a  heavy  fjrade, 
and  store  pigs  a  little  dearer.  The  wheat  trade  fluctuates 
slightly,  most  weeks  either  a  shilling  up  or  down.  Sup- 
plies are  not  heavy,  and  the  weather  and  appearance  of  the 
growing  crops  will  now  exert  considerable  influence  upon 
prices^ — May  18. 

BU  FP  OLK. 
Within  the  past  few  dsvs  we  have  had  a  change  of  whid  from 
N.  and  N.£.  to  S.  and  8.W.,  and  the  consequent  ineressed 
tcmpersture  combined  with  refreshing  ihowers  of  rain  have 
greatly  improved  the  appearance  of  vegetation  generally  in  the 
county.  The  wheats  for  the  most  part  look  promising,  and 
it  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  the  crop  never  presented  a 
better  sppesisnce ;  but  we  obserre  in  some  cases  a  too  perpen- 
diculsr  ascent  of  tbe  stem,  and  a  want  of  tillering.  The  cold- 
ness of  the  weather,  and  especially  tbe  frosts  esch  night,  have 
naturally  retarded  the  growth  of  the  barley,  and  on  the  stiff 
dsy  soils  the  influence  has  been  particularly  remarked ;  but 
since  the  Iste  reflreshing  showers  a  bunt  of  luxuriancy  hu 
been  the  result,  and  the  strength  of  the  stem  and  the  curliness 
of  the  blsde  give  Judication  of  an  abundsnt  yield.  Owing  to 
the  winter's  frost  so  well  pulverising  the  land  prepared  for 
beans,  the  planto  are  strong  and  luxuriant.     The  peas  look 
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return^  that  the  graaisrs*  loassa  are  eie»sidiwblf ,  aad  men  m> 
Inctaatly  adbmit  to  wmk  heavy  saerifleesL— M^  !& 


CUMBERLAN  D. 
The  weather  during  the  sprii^  months  bas  beca  as  fr- 
yourable  for  deaaing  and  prnam^  the  land  for  the  reecp> 
tion  o£  the  seed  aa  could  well  have  been  deaiRd.  It  wa 
sufficiently  dry  for  the  operation  of  pulveruing  and  deams^ 
the  land,  and  vet  was  supplied  with  suffideat  aaoisKais  by 
the  showers  of  rain  that  occasionally  IcU  to  prerent  it  frw 
bakbg  with  drought  or  stunting  vegetation  by  wot  d 
moisture.  On  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  the  Utk  inst,  the 
east  of  Cumberland  was  visited  by  a  good  deal  of  thanda. 
heavy  showers  of  rain  foiling  here  and  there — in  aoasefbca 
mixed  with  a  oonsidenble  quantity  of  bailsioaea.  This  vb 
followed,  on  the  evening  and  night  of  Saturday,  vithaees- 
siderable  foil  of  rain,  which  has  continued  at  intervals  tf 
to  the  present  time ;  and  to-day  and  yesterday  it  has  hea 
blowing— and  continues  to  blow — something  Hke  a  hes- 
cane.  A  rather  forge  breadth  of  potatoea  haa  agaia  hea 
planted  under  fovourable  circumstsjioea,  to  for  aa  the  wis- 
ther  and  state  of  the  land  are  eoncemed,  bat  the  resok  vC 
depend  upon  the  aftei^part  of  the  season  beiog  wet  er  ^. 
Mangel  wursel  has  been  extensively  sown  this  year.  The  ia- 
portanoe  of  this  valuable  root  is  rapidly  becoaung  be^ 
understood  and  appreciated.  The  sowing  of  swede  tania 
has  been  retarded  these  last  few  days,  in  conseqneooe  of  tie 
land  being  too  wet  from  the  recent  rains  to  allow  af  iSi 
being  propoly  finished  up ;  the  consequence  is  that  msci 
fewer  turnips  have  been  got  in  than  might  otherwise  hsie 
been  the  case.  Wheat,  as  it  has  done  all  the  winter,  ii 
looking  very  well—perhaps,  too  gross  and  thick  nfjoa  the 
ground  with  a  too4uxuriant  blade,  which,  ahoold  it  tars 
out  a  damp  summer,  may  be  very  prejudioal  to  the  a<ef. 
Oats  were  got  in  fovonrably  and  are  going  on  weD,  wick 
little  harm  from  their  old  enemy  the  grub.  Barky,  b», 
was  got  in  well,  and  is  so  for  promisiog.  Grass  lands  re- 
ceive a  considerable  check  from  the  severe  weather  in  ^ 
early  part  of  March,  with  some  cold  east  winds  in  Ami! ; 
but  the  fields  rapidly  recovered  their  green  hoe,  and  bait 
lately  been  full  of  grass.  Should  the  present  wet  weather 
contmue  some  time  longer,  it  will  give  a  chance  of  a  gssA 
crop  of  hay,  as,  accordmg  to  the  old  adage, 
«  A  wet  May 
Gives  plenty  of  hay." 
The  grain  market,  especially  wheat,  oontinaea  maeh  d>- 
presMd,  without  any  prospect  of  much  improTcmait^  Oiii 
and  barley,  though  selling  at  a  comparatiyely  better  pnet 
than  wheat,  have  been  lower  during  the  last  two  or  three 
weeks.  Beef  and  mutton  are  both  lower  than  some  tinMstiL 
Penrith  fair,  held  on  the  23rd  April  for  sheep  and  the  2«k 
for  cattle,  being  the  first  important  fair  in  the  districts  is  t 
criterion  to  judge  by  of  the  value  of  cattle.  At  thii  foir 
catUe  and  sheep  for  grazing  sold  lower  than  expected,  cat- 
seauently  the  dealers,  at  least  many  of  them,  would  realise 
a  loss  instead  of  a  profit,  having  picked  taem  np  in  the 
country  at  a  price  beyond  what  the  market  would  aflei. 
Althoogh  prices  are  considerably  lower  than  last  year,  they 
are  stillhigh  when  compared  with  some  former  years.  Ai 
regards  sheep,  the  decreased  price  of  wool  has  assisted  mate- 
rifuly  to  reduce  their  value,  and  yet  wool  haa  often  bees 
known  to  be  sold  at  a  less  price  than  it  is  likely  to  be  this  y«r. 
There  is  no  reason  for  formers  to  despond :  the  ^rice  of  sgri- 
cultural  produce  is  going  through  one  of  those  periodical  timet 
of  depression  whicn  have  regularly  occurred  in  the  cosne 
of  from  eight  to  ten  years.  If  any  have  reason  to  fear,  it 
will  be  those  who  have  lately  tsken  their  forms  at  an  ie- 
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creased  rent  in  proportion  to  the  late  liigh  price  of  agricul- 
tnral  prodace,  under  an  impreision  that  these  prices  would 
be  permanent—Maj  19. 

EDINBURGHSHIRE. 
Seldom  ha?e  we  to  announce  such  favourable  weather  for 
field  operations  duriug  the  all-important  months  of  spring. 
At  short  intenrals  we  experienced  inteose  frosts,  the  ther- 
mometer ranging  occasionally  from  10  to  15  denees  below 
the  freesing  pomt  Leu  damage  has  been  done  to  the 
Toung  wheat  and  seedling  grasses  than  we  have  seen  at  a 
higher  temperature.  This  is  no  doubt  attributable  to  the 
extensiye  drainage  which  has  been  carried  on  for  many  years 
past,  coupled  with  the  extreme  di^ess  of  the  soil  during 
winter  and  spring.  As  a  fact,  only  5.50  indies  of  rain  has 
fEdlen,  at  a  water-gauge  kept  in  the  highest  district  of  the 
county.  Wheat  appears  of  aTorage  breadth,  and  the  fields 
everywhere  look  vigorous  and  well  planted.  Barley  and 
oats,  along  the  sea-board  and  in  the  finer  districts,  look 
healthy  in  the  extreme ;  while  in  the  middle  and  alpine 
districts,  they  have  of  late  assumed  a  rather  sickly  appear- 
ance, evidently  suffering  for  want  of  rain.  Beans  appear 
more  extensively  sown  than  formerly,  and  undergoing  the 
nrocess  of  cleaning  by  horse  and  manual  labour,  m  the 
lower  districts  potato  planting  was  commenced  before  the 
Bowiog  of  spring  com,  which  is  now  under  hone  and  hand 
cultivation.  High  as  the  price  of  seed  has  ranged,  and  the 
heavy  loss  sustained  hst  year,  a  full  average  extent  of 
ground  appears  planted.  The  cultivation  of  this  invaluable 
root  has  become  somewhat  resembliog  a  *' lottery/*  some 
obtaining  a  handsome  prize,  while  the  majority  have  to  put 
up  with  a  small  show,  and  many  blanks  entirely.  A  tew 
samples  are  still  pitched  in  our  weekly  market,  and  [prices 
receding.  Sowing  of  Swedish  turnips  has  been  prosecuted 
vigorously  during  the  month  of^  May,  and  doubts 
arc  entertained  that  the  nipping  frosts  may  have  injured 
those  brairded  as  likely  to  run  to  seed,  ice  being  of  consi- 
derable thickness  in  the  standing  pools  in  May.  The  wind 
hu  now  veered  to  the  south-west,  with  firequent  showers, 
which  will  have  the  beneficial  effect  of  poshing  forward  a 
rapid  vegetation,  affording  a  full  and  sweet  bite  for  idl  kinds 
01  besUal.  The  extent  of  land  under  turnips  is  annually 
increasmg,  and  firom  the  quantity  manur^  in  autumn 
abridges  greatly  the  labour  when  portable  manure  is  only  ne- 
cessary in  sprinff.  Cattle  markets  are  unusually  large  for 
the  season,  1,206  being  e&hibited  on  the  Edin  stance  on  the 
12th  instant;  finest  quality  was  reduced  in  price,  while  se- 
condary and  inferior  could  scarcely  be  turned  into  money : 
256  grasin^  cattle  appeared^  and  found  ready  buyers  at  high 
rates :  milk  cows  numbered  139,  many  of  excellent  quality 
and  in  good  demand :  of  sheep  4,99?  were  penned,  being 
900  more  than  last  week|;  a  coiuiderable  number  were  hoffgs 
for  grass ;  for  both  sorts  a  good  demand  was  experienoeaat 
extreme  rates— blackfiieed  mutton  (in  the  wool)  from  8d. 
to  8|d.,  whitefiiced  6id.  to  8d.  per  lo. :  pigs  numbered  398 
— young  ones  from  7s.  to  10s.  a  head  ;  grunters  from  three 
to  four  months  old  cheap,  and  difficult  to  dispose  of.  Grain 
markets  are  large  for  the  season  of  the  year  ^  wheat  meets  a 
sluggish  sale  at  reduced  rates,  barley  in  limited  supply  and 
meets  a  dull  sale,  oats  brought  freely  to  market  ( 1,464  ora) 
with  a  good  demand  and  former  rates  fully  supportc4.  Wool 
growers  have  had  the  best  of  it  for  years  past,  prices  being 
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of  fully  od.  per  lb.  has  been  experienced.     „ 

■eem  well  planted;  the  breadth  appears  less  than  in  1  ^ 
years ;  the  open  winter  and  spring  made  speculations inhay 
anything  but  remunerative,  and  the  prevalence  of  depas- 
turing young  grass  with  sheep  greatly  abridges  the  hav  crop. 
English  portable  thrashing  machines  have  been  busily  em- 
ployed in  cleaning  out  the  barnyards,  being  found  admirably 
adapted  for  leaving  the  straw  m  a  fitting  state  for  thatch. 
This  has  been  long  felt  as  a  great  desideratum  in  our  Scotch 
machines,  calling  loud  for  somo  improvement  in  this  res- 
pect Wheat-growing  fisirmers  have  suffered  severely  from 
the  unfavouraUe  state  of  the  weather  during  the  last  har- 
vest, and  large  quantities  are  unfit  for  baking,  and  have  to 
be  disposed  of  for  distilling  and  feeding  purposes.  The 
mania  for  farms  still  continues,  and  when  advertised  the 
puzsle  is  not  to  get  a  tenant,  but  how  to  select  one.  The 
nmner  class  are  frequently  **  outbid**  by  individuals  who 
have  saved  money  in  other  occupations,  their  professed  ob- 
ject being  country  air  and  residence.  Money  still  appears 
to  be  their  object,  and  after  feeling  a  few  yeais*  disappoint- 
ment, frequently  leave  in  disgust.  Draining  operations  are 
somewhat  abridged ;  and  no  wonder,  seeing  to  what  extent 
it  has  been  carried  on  for  years.  Still  we  have  no  redundant 
population,  and  willing  bands  find  ready  emnlovmentat  fiiir 
wsiges.  While  writing,  the  protracted  drougnt  has  at  length 
be«i  changed  into  a  drenching  rain.  The  streams  are  much 
increased.  The  change  will  be  gladljr  appreciated  by  sU— 
the  a^oulturist  in  fosterinj|  vegetation,  which  has  been 
lingermg ;  the  manufacturer  m  adding  to  his  water  power ; 
the  compensation  ponds  throughout  the  county  being 
lower  than  they  have  been  for  a  number  of  years;  draw 
wells  have  been  dried  up,  and  recourse  is  had  to  the  **  pit- 
cher** and  **  can**  for  supply  at  the  nearest  stream.  — 
May  20. 

WEALD  OF  KENT. 
Since  our  last  report  we  have  experienced  some  very  sudden 
dianges  in  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  with  piercing 
easterly  winds,  which  have  tended  to  slsisken  the  growth  ^ 
the  wheat  plant  to  a  eertain  extent.  On  stiff  clay  soils  shMkness 
of  plant  is  complained  of;  but  on  good  Isnd  this  is  not  the 
case,  and  it  only  needs  wsrm  weather  to  succeed  the  showers 
which  we  have  Uteljr  been  fkvoured  with:  we  might  then  cal- 
culate upon  a  luxuriant  appearance.  The  psstnres  are  very 
bare,  which  cannot  be  wondered  at,  with  such  cold  weather. 
Beans  and  peas  that  were  sown  early  sre  looking  well  for  the 
most  psrt.  Barley  and  oats  not  so  well  as  we  could  with, 
still,  with  milder  weather,  we  shall  not  have  much  room  for 
complaint.  The  price  of  Lent  com  has  not  varied  much  since 
our  last,  with  the  exception  of  oats,  which  are  very  scarce  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  are  selling  at  high  prices  compared  with 
other  grain.  The  hop  plantation  is  now  receirinff  considerable 
attention  ;  taring  has  commenced  ;  the  bine  does  not  look 
healthy,  and  is  much  infested  with  flea ;  a  full  crop  this  year 
would  prove  very  iigurioui,  looking  at  the  immense  quantity 
in  the  bands  of  growers,  speculators,  and  fsctors.  Great  credit 
b  due  to  the  members  for  East  Sussex,  who  have  by  their 
assiduous  exertions  obtained  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  £x- 
ehequer  the  postponement  of  the  duty,  which  is  a  very  greet 
relief  to  a  Isrge  body  of  the  planters ;  had  the  full  psyment 
been  insisted  on,  immense  sacrifice  must  have  been  made  to 
enable  them  to  have  met  the  demands.«Msy  19th. 


AGRICULTURAL     INTELLIGENCE,     FAIRS,    &c. 


BOOBAIN  MAKKBT.~A  good  show  of  cattle  of  every 
description.  There  were  no  iiit  sheep,  but  plenty  hoggs  snd 
shot  lambs.  The  sheep  were  not  in  great  demand,  especiaUy 
the  blackfaeed.  Prices,  however,  were  in  advance  of  thoee  of 
last  market.  Cattle  were  fully  6  per  cent.  up.  Highland 
queys,  two-year-olds,  wen  sold  at  £4  16s.  A  Highland  bull, 
a  two-vear-old,  fistched  £10.    The  market  wss  very  brisk. 

BUKGAT  fair  was  the  largest  as  to  attendance  of  oom- 
paoy  and  the  show  of  stock,  especially  neat  itodc,  wbidi  baa 


been  held  for  manv  years.  Business  was  dull,  owing  to  the 
shortness  of  feed ;  but  as  the  time  spproaehed  for  driving  off 
the  unsold,  the  demand  became  much  brisker,  and  a  fair  amount 
of  trade  was  done  in  fat  stock  at  from  6s.  6d.  to  7s.  per  stone. 
Fresh  stock  alio  was  in  demand,  and  sold  freely  at  a  slight  re- 
duction upon  the  London  quotations.  Several  good  horses 
were  exhibited. 

CASTLETON  fair.— The  quantity  of  stock  oifored 
was  small,  tani  the  trade  very  slack.    Bee^  about  Us.  per 
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'  score ;  heifers  and  ealres,  firom  £10  10s.  to  £13  10s.  each ; 
yearlings,  £S  each :  two-yeai^Ids,  £6  10s.  to  £7  10s.  each. 
A  few  sheep  offered:  but  few  sales,  if  any.  were  made.  The 
best  store  Jngs  at  vom  25s.  to  35s.  each ;  small,  from  4s. 
6d.  to  83.  oil  each  (  sows,  with  their  yonng  pigs,  £4  to  £4 
Ss.  each. 

DUNSB  HOGG  TRY8T.F-Tbe  sopply  was  feHy  an  afcrtft 
one.  The  demand  was  good,  and  a  great  many  sales  were 
made.  The  foHowing  were  the  current  priees:  Cberiots 
from  16s.  to  22s. ;  cross-bred  from  26s.  to  84s. ;  a  lot  ol  hall- 
bred  sold  at  40s.  There  were  a  number  of  stirks  in  the  mar- 
ket, whieh  were  selling  st  from  £6  to  £10  each. 

DUNSMUIR  TRYST.— There  was  a  large  attendance 
of  farmers,  dealers,  and  others,  and  there  was  a  considerable 
quantity  of  stock  on  the  ground,  which  fonnd  ready  pur- 
chasers on  good  terms.  Prices  of  prime  fieit  were  9s.,  down 
to  8s..  according  to  quality.  A  very  excellent  lot  of  qneys, 
considered  the  best  in  the  market,  were  sold  by-  Mr. 
Webster,  WiUton,  to  Mr.  Welsh,  Tilly toghiUs,  at  £16 
168.,  which  was  considered  about  9s. per  stone;  and  seTeral 
other  lots  were  sold  at  the  same  pnee.  There  was  a  fair 
supply  of  gracing  cattle,  which  were  for  the  most  part  dis- 
posed of  fxuly  aboTO  that  figure.  The  other  descriptions  of 
cattle  met  a  ready  sale  at  reasonable  prices ;  aad,  on  the 
whole,  the  market  was  good. 

EXETER  FAIR— The  attendance  of  agrienltorists  was 
good ;  and  the  number  of  beasts  drircn  in  was  rather  above 
the  svers^e.  The  trade,  however,  wu  not  brisk,  and  a  great 
deal  remsmed  unsold.  Best  beef  fstehed  from  9s.  to  10s.  per 
score.  Bsrreners,  best  quslity,  6s.  6d.  to  6s.  per  score ;  oows 
and  calves,  £10  to  £16.  There  was  a  good  sopply  of  store 
sheep,  and  prices  ranged  from  80s.  to  88s.  each. 

GibUCEBTBR  MONTHLY  CATTLE  MARKET.- An 
abnndsnoe  of  beef,  mutton,  and  lamb^  and  purchasers  were 
well  supplied  with  everj  description  of  stock.  Beef  ruled 
from  6d.  to  6id. ;  mutton,  6d.  to  6^. ;  lamb,  8d.  to  8|d. 
per  lb. 

HAY  FAIR  was  a  full  one  of  stock.  Young  steers  and 
fresh  barrens  were  in  good  demand,  but  owing  to  the  want  of 
grass  in  the  midland  counties  the  dealers  were  not  willing  to 
specuUte  for  fresh  bullocks.  Good  cart  horses  were  readily 
sold  St  very  remunerative  prices ;  there  were  but  few  good 
hacks,  and  for  themprices  were  lower. 

HALTWHISTLE  FAIR— Shorthorn  cows,  milking  or 
in-calf,  made  from  £15  to  £19 ;  stirks,  £7  10s.  to  £9.  Gsl- 
lowsy  cows,  in  milk  or  about  dropping  a  cslf,  fix>m  £12  to  £15 
— some  prime  ones  a  few  pounds  over  the  last  figure;  heifers, 
calved  or  in  calf,  from  £11  to  £18 ;  stirks,  £5  to  £6  10s. ; 
two-year-old  bullocks  or  heifers,  from  £7  10s.  to  £8  10s. 
Irish  heifers,  £5  to  £7.  Galloway  oows,  not  in  milk,  ready 
for  the  grasier,  £9  10s.  to  £11  10s.  There  was  only  a  smsll 
show  of  sheep.  BIsckfaoed  hocgs  ranged  from  16s.  to  19s. ; 
Leicester  hoggs,  from  23b.  to  27s. ;  Cheviot  ewes,  with  lambs 
at  their  feet,  from  85s.  to  88s.  a  couple.  The  Leicester  hogs 
were  also  good  in  qnslity.  There  were  28  cartloads  of  pigs,  of 
aversge  quality,  which  sold  well.  Pigs  six  or  seven  weeks  old, 
fr^m  lis.  to  15s. ;  seven  to  nine  weeks,  15s.  to  19s.  and  208. 

HEREFORD  FAIR—Fat  eows  sold  readily  at  7d.  per  lb. 
for  all  on  offer;  fresh  barrens  and  young  grssing  stock  also 
commanded  a  ready  sale,  but  lean  steers  and  cows  with  calves, 
of  which  there  were  a  large  number  in  the  market,  hnog  on 
hand  rather  heavily,  owing  to  ths  lateness  of  the  season  and 
the  high  price  of  keep  in  some  districts.  There  was  a  large 
supply  of  sheep  in  sod  out  of  the  wool.  Fat  wethers,  and  all 
ovine  stock  fit  for  the  knifie,  [readily  resliaed  7s.  per  stone  in. 
the  wool,  with  a  proportionate  reduction  in  others  for  the  ab- 
sence of  the  fleeces.  Ewes  with  lambs  ruled  about  46s.  to 
48s.  per  couple;  sfew  very  prime  ones  fetched  over  60s. 
Lsmbs  sold  smgly  to  the  butchers  from  £1  to  £1  8s.,  accord- 
iog  to  a^  and  fatness.  Store  pigs  were  numerous,  and  diaaged 
hands  with  celerity,  at  prices  fiilly  equal  to  thote  which  have 
lately  been  obtained.  There  was  a  large  horse  fsir ;  but  besides 
a  limited  number  of  u«eful  hacks^  which  met  a  ready  demand, 
the  msjority  of  horses  on  offer  were  for  heavy  draught  pur- 
poses ;  these  also  sold  extremely  well,  according  to  age,  oon- 
dition,  and  qnslity. 

HOLBEACH  FAIR.— A  large  show  of  horses ;  many 
of  them  very  middling  and  inferior,  but  for  anything  good 
f  »nd  there  was  a  fiiir  supply  of  these),  there  was  a  brisk 
demand,  aud  rather  better  jaiceb  were  oblaioed  than  have 


prevailed  of  late,  the  attendanoa  «f  biycn  beiai  wi? 
great 

IPSWICH  FAIR.— The  show  of  ostth  ud  ihKp  w 
Isrger  than  seen  for  years.  Owing  to  the  recent  flstaeniitte 
Metropolitan  Market,  trade  ope^d  doll  and  eootinaed  kny 
throughout  the  day.    Fat  beasts  Islshadfrem  is.6itB7L 


lambs  from  14s.  to  24s.    Of  cart  horses  and  colts,  there  sa 
abont  an  average  supply. 

KIDDERMINSTER  FAIR.— An  aversge  mppljrf 
cows  and  sheep,  for  which  there  was  but  a  moderste  it 
mand.    Only  the  best  stock  fetched  previous  prices,  tber 

generally  bemg  at  lower  rates ;  mutton  scarcely  resfiiw 
^d.,  and  beetGd.  per  lb.    A  good  show  of  pigs,  wbicfa  1^ 
at  rather  less  than  of  lata. 

KNIGHTON  FAIR  was  very  nnmomislysopplitd.  Pw 
were  obtamed  much  superior  to  thoee  of  oy  DBttkewt 
fkirs.  Mutton  brought  6id.to7d.;  beef, SM. to «(L  8w 
animals  sold  welL    Wool  fetched  Is.  to  Is.  8d.  ncr  lb. 

LEDBURY  FAIR.-A  goodly  number  of  exeeDentta 
cattle,  including  some  fine  oxen.  The  supply  of  iheeo  « 
also  tolerably  good,  more  especiall  v  stores,  whici  k 
not  sell  quite  so  well  as  at  former  fairs.  Of  itoceattk 
also  the  supply  was  larger  than  the  demand,  snd  apffli«|- 
kinda  of  stock  a  sUght  reduction  in  price  had  to  be  laa 
before  sales  could  be  effected.  The  fiiir  was  alio  tokntr 
well  supplied  with  store  pigs.  The  &t  stock  wss  nearij* 
disposed  of.  Fat  cows,  6d.  to  6|d.  ncr  lb. ;  ditto  ihMi^ 
to  oJd.,and  a  few  choice  ones  a  shade  dearer ;  itflw  im 
26s.  to  38s-  each ;  ditto  pigs,  20s.  to  40s.  each. 

LINCOLN  SHEEF  MARKET.— A  fsir,  thoogbfcy" 
means  a  large  show  of  sheep,  and  prices  were  folly  1«>.^P 
head  lower  than  the  high  rates  realised  this  dsy  foftaiclt 

MUIR  OF  ORD  MARKET.— The  show  of  attk  w 
above  the  aversge  of  May ;  there  was  also  an  estesiiTe^tB 
hoggs.  The  prices  of  sheep,  that  is  hogp  snd  Iibmi** 
slighUy  above  those  of  last  market,  and  a  good  0107  ■■ 
took  place,  buyers  and  sellers  seeming  eq^ully  esgcr  t»  • 
business.  In  cattle  there  was  an  advance  from  tht  pfft" 
last  market,  vsrying  from  5  to  10  par  cent ;  or,  si  <  *> 
loosely  said  on  the  market,  of  £I  10s.  on  tk  wjP 
stock.  The  prices  were  therefore  not  vew  much  bekit  ws 
of  Msy,  1857-very  different  from  what  lA  but  ths  aoit* 
guine  cslcolators  had  kicked  forward  to.  ThehmTitf' 
which  have  Istoly  fallen  all  over  the  north  have  gins  W 
assursnce  of  a  fair  grass  crop,  and  increased  the  ^iF^t 
dency  in  prices  commenced  at  the  April  market  00  tt»  »*' 
There  were  a  good  many  south-eonntry  deslers  prtt«st  w 
market  was  very  brisk.  Hmm  was  not  mueh  dost  a  v 
horse  market. 

NEWARK  FAIR.  —  A  Isrge  show  of  besito  •^'Jj 
The  former  sold  readily  at  advanced  prices.    The  bot^ 
for  summer] 
alsorealised 

prices,  but  did  not  sell  quite .       ,_*  u  — . 

Hop  42s.  to  45s.  esch.    The  horse  fair  was  Urge,  bet  t» 
tained  many  animals  of  an  inferior  order.    The  bsttsr  i« 
horses,  of  which  there  was  a  tolerable  sprinUiof  ,  va«  ^ 
soon  disposed  of. 

NEWTON  STEWART  MONTHLY  CATTLB  3tJ> 
KBT.-Saks  were  very  brisk,  and  the  esttfeof  cs^ 
(stirks  and  two-year-olds)  brought  good  prices.  WIJ 
from  the  proepect  of  a  nlentifttl  supply  of  P"^^^ 
csnses,  the  prices  obtained  were  fully  b^ood  '^'^  ■'vT 
anticipated,  and  if  this  one  be  taken  as  an  esmsrt  of » 
ture  markets  during  the  season,  our  fiumers  andgnsoi^ 
osrtamly  be  wdl  remnneiated.  ^ 

STRATFORD-ON-AVON  FAIR,  —  He  "TSI;  i 
cattle  was  smaU  ;  the  supply  of  stores  was  good;  >^^ 
making  from  £4  to  £10  each;  cows  with  their  citfi^ 
nleatifn),  and  met  with  a  ready  sale  from  £14  to  £22  ttr^^ 


rmer  sold  readily  at  advanced  prices.  The  ***  J" 
imer  grssing  made  from  £12  to  £14  csch.  J"^ 
dised  cood  figures.  Sheep  were  disposed  of  it  »» 
but  did  not  sell  quite  so  w«l  as  at  the  preriou  n*^ 


barrensbroughtfrQm£10to£18;  eslfes,^ 


Lfcsa'*' 


toSOs.;  sn^kkrs, from  25s.  to  86s.eaeh.  l^^^/JSi 
demand  for  sheep,  of  which  there  were  penned  •M^'^ 
besides  lsmbs  of  first-rslo  quality,  and  theie  osrtfMwr 
lots  of  sheep  shown  in  the  wooL  They  bfoexht  H*^ 
Beef,  6d.  to  6d.  per  lb.;  mutton,  6^  to  744. ;  vf^  ^J 
7M.  J  lamb,  7id.  to  8 Jd. ;  pork,  6|d. ;  fst  hseoo  ptp.  »*  ** 
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to  9f.  ptr  acore.  There  were  very  few  hortes  thowo,  thonf h 
mach  inquired  after.    Decent  animils  brought  high  prices. 

8TURMINSTER  FAIR.— A  good  Bopply  of  the  f arious 
deeoriptions  of  ttoclr,  heifen  and  calrei  meeting  with  a  brisk 
and  ready  sale,  bat  the  pricei  for  fat  stock  were  on  the  decline, 
and  business  in  this  way  moved  vary  slowly.  The  trade  in 
barreners  was  very  duU. 

TEWKESBURY  FAIR  was  but  thinly  attended,  and  there 
was  a  short  sapply  of  stock.  The  sale  of  beef  was  flat,  at  from 
5d.  to  6d.;  mutton  met  with  a  better  sale  at  from  5id.  to  7d. 
per  lb. 

TOLLER  DOWN  FAIR.— The  attendance  was  not  so 
large  as  usual,  in  consequence  of  the  rough  weather.  The 
supply  of  sheep  also  was  not  very  extonsive,  but  there  was  a 
Kood  demand,  and  they  sold  well.  Very  high  prices  were  asked 
ror  homed  ewes,  and  homed  lambs  fetched  from  22s.  to  26s. 
per  head.  A  large  show  of  cow  stock,  but  of  a  rather  inferior 
description.  Among  the  horses  were  some  very  promising  ani- 
mals, both  cart  and  hack. 

WELLS  FAIR  wu  well  attended  by  dealen  and  buyers. 
The  show  of  cattle  was  not  very  large,  and  consisted  chie|[y  of 
heifer  stock.  There  was  a  good  number  of  sheep  penned, 
many  of  them  shorn.  Of  pi^,  also,  there  was  a  good  show. 
IVade  waa  pretty  brisk. 

WISBECH  FAIR.— A  large  sapply  of  horses  and  good 
animals,  not  a  few  of  which  realised  good  prices.  A  great 
many  bulloeks  were  also  brought  to  town,  and  for  whieh 
large  sums  were  given.  The  sheep  were  about  the  average 
price. 

WOODBRIDGB  FAIR.— A  very  large  attendanee,  and  a 
food  supply  of  stock.  Good  heifers  and  ealves  were  in  de- 
mand, and  those  offered  sold  readily  at  high  prices.  Barreners 
were  also  inquired  after,  and  met  a  ready  market. 

WOOLBR  FAIR.— Bred  hQggs  brought  from  86t.  to  48i., 
half-breds  from  27s.  to  S6s.,  and  Cheviots  from  22s.  to  26s. 
Ewes,  of  which  there  were  a  ^ood  many  smsll  lots,  were 
bringing  readily,  for  ewes  with  smgle  lambs,  50s.,  and  with 
double  lambs  60s.,  some  few  of  the  latter  as  high  as  67s. 
There  wu  a  small  show  of  grasing  cattle,  but  what  there  wu 
brought  good  prices,  consiiurably  higher  than  they  have  been 
at  the  sales  in  the  neighbourhood.  Good  two-yeai^olds  were 
bringing  from  £10  to  £18.  The  number  <>f  cows  was  larger 
than  ususl,  bat  being  principally  old  cows,  there  wu  a  dull 
aale  amongst  them,  except  for  two  and  three-year-old  quays, 
ealved  and  to  calve,  whica  were  quickly  booght  up  at  from 
£10  to  £14. 

IRISHFAIR8.—MULT1FARNHAM.— Prime  beef  wu  scarce, 
and  the  hast  wu  quoted  from  56s.  to  58s.  per  owt.  Stove 
cattle  were  plentifiil,  and  numbers  wera  in  first  rate  condition, 
but  purchasers  seemed  psrticularly  cautious  in  buying,  so  that 
aallers  were  obliged  to  submit  to  a  reduction  in  prieu.  Three- 
year-old  heifers  brought  horn  £10  to  £13  10s.  each ;  two- 
vear-olds,  £8  to  £10  lOs.,  and  yearlings  from  £2  15s.  to  £4 
10s.  Gk>od  dairy  cows  were  in  active  demand  at  tuW  prices. 
Piga  were  also  brisk,  and  good  Baoon  sorts  brought  from 
40s.  to  44s.  per  cwt.  Stores  in  good  demand,  at  fair 
prices.  Ballibat  wu  abundantly  supplied  with  cattle 
of  all   kinds,   eaoept    fit    cattle;     bi    '  d- 

ingly  brisk,  and  prices,  except  for  youn|  le 

rather    desrer    than    usual,    were     eq  b- 

teined  this  month  at  neighbooring  flairs.  '  ge 

wu  dall,  both  bacon  and  pork  being  senai  f : 

A  great  many  cattle  were  left  unsold,  an  he 

de(£ne.    For  sheep  the  demand  was  vei.  Id. 

Pork  wu  cheaper  than  at  late  markets.— Baiubborouoh  : 
All  descriptions  of  cattle  wen  plentiful,  except  beef.  Few*  if 
any  animals,  remsmed  unsold,  and  everything  maintained  cur- 
tent  prices.— Hillsborouoh  was  pntty  well  supplied  with 
stock,  eouepting  that  beef  wu  rather  scaioe.  Strippers  plea 
tiful,  and  prices  looking  down.  Springers  in  good  demand  at 
10/.  to  18/.  uch.  The  prices  of  store  cattle  wero  tending 
downwards.  Two-year-old  heifen  sold  at  nrieea  ranging  from 
71,  to  10/.  10s.;  yearlings  from  3/.  to  7^  10s.  Pigs  were  very 
plentiful,  and  prices  somewhat  higher  than  during  the  psst 
month.  The  supply  of  horsu  wu  pmaller  than  usual  at  this 
fair;  good  animals  wero  in  demand  at  from  20/.  to  40/.  each. 


CARMARTHEN  BUTTER  MARKET.  (Saturday  lut) 
-»A  better  supply  of  good  fresh  grass  Butter  brought  to  our 
miarket  this  day,  and  our  faimcrs  freely  obtained  98i.  per  cwt. 


for  fair  average  quality.  This  drop  in  the  market  will  give 
rise  to  an  active  demand,  and  we  doubt  any  further  marked 
reduction  in  value  for  the  present 

CHIPPENHAM.— Good  cheese  had  a  ready  sale.  Old 
broad  doubles,  68s.  to  63s. ;  new,  56s.  to  59s. ;  prime  Ched- 
dar, 60s.  to  68s.;  thin,  88i.  to  60s.;  skim,  18s.  to  28s.  per 
cwt. 

GLASGOW. — Thero  were  seven  carts  shown  in  the  basur, 
and  18  tons  pusad  through  the  weigh-house  scales.  Sales 
were  slow,  and  lower  prices  taken.  Prime  early-made,  488.  to 
52s. ;  late-made  and  inferior,  42s.  to  458. ;  new  skim,  28s.  to 
2is.  per  cwt. 

GL0U0E8TRR.— The  quanti^  of  chceu  pitched  wu 
small,  and  the  qoi^ity  generally  infierior.  The  prices  obtained 
were :  Skims  25s.  to  28s.,  second  40s.  to  46s.  No  best  qua- 
lity on  offer. 

YEOVIL.— But  cheese  66a.  to  70a.,  household  20s.  to  888. 
per  cwt.    A  good  busineu  wu  done. 

ENOUSH  BUTTER  MARKET. 
LONDON,  Monday,  Mi\y  24.— Since  our  last  report  we 
have  had   a   considenble  fdl  in  the  price  of  all   sorts  of 
Butter,  which  now  leavM  the  market  pntty  steady 

Dorset,  fine ,     102s.  to  104s.  per  cwt. 

Ditto,  middling    ....       90s.  to   96s.      „ 
Fresh 9s.  to  18s.  per  doaen. 

F  ~       isT&c. 

B1                                                                                                          ■.  ■. 
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POTATO  MARKETS. 
SOUTHWARK,  WATERSIDE,  Monday,  May  24.— 
Since  our  lut  report  our  supplies  from  foreign  porta  have  been 
light,  but  coastwise  nther  more  libersl.  Tlien  is  a  considcra- 
bb  advance  to  note  in  prices  of  some  descriptions,  u  the  trade 
hu  been  more  active^  at  the  Mlowinc  quotations : 

Yorkshire  Reaenta 140a.  to  100s.  par  ton. 

lincobshire  00. 140s.tol^0s.     „ 

Dnnbarreds 80s.to    90s.     „ 

Perth,  FifCb  and  Forfar  Regento  1208.  to  140s.    „ 
Ditto  ditto         reds....     SOs.  to   90s.     „ 

French  whitM    408.  to  110s.     „ 

Belgiaado 40s.to   70s.     „ 

Dittoreda 808.tol208     „ 

BOROUGH  AND  8PITALFIELDS. 
LONDON,  Monday,  May  24.~Tbe  arrivals  of  home- 
grown potatou  continue  on  a  roll  average  scale  for  the  time  of 
year.  Since  Monday  lut  the  imports  have  been  confined  to 
150  tons  from  Dunkirk  and  150  sacks  from  Antwerp.  Good 
and  fine  quslitiee— the  show  of  which  is  limited—are  in  fair 
request  at  full  prioee»  but  other  kinds  are  very  dull  at  hardy 
latontes. 

York  Regents •«..     140s.  to  1808.  per  ton. 

Kent  and  Esses  do.  •••, 80s.  to  160s.     „ 

Bcoteh 120s.tol60f.     „ 

Do.  Cups 70s.  to   908,      „ 

Middlings fiOs.to    00s.      „ 

lineolna   ..•..     120s. to  140s.      „ 

Foreign., 50s.  to   90s.      » 

COUNTRY  POTATO  MARKETS.— York,  May  16.— 
PototoM  sell  at  Is.  per  peck,  and  8s.  9d.  to  4s.  per  bushel. 
LuDS,  May  18.— A  short  supply  of  potatoes,  which  sold  at 
15d.  to  16d.  per  21  lbs.  whotettfe,  and  16d.  to  17d.  retaU. 
Mai;ton,  May  15.— Pototoes,  Is.  per  peck.  Thirbk,  May 
17.— Potatoea,  6d.  to  12d.  per  stone.  Richmond,  May  11. 
— PototoM,  4s.  8d.  per  bushel.  Bhiffibld,  May  18.— Po- 
tatou sell  at  10s.  to  ISs.  per  load  of  18  stones  Manchbs- 
TBB,  May  20.— Potatoee,  lis.  to  10s.  6d. 

PERTH  POTATO  TRADE.— The  export  of  potatou  to 
the  sQuthem  markets  hu  been  going  on  to  a  small  extent,  but 
pricu  still  remain  the  same  u  last  week.  Best  sorts  average 
from  228.  to  fiit,  par  boll,  aad  inferior  from  16a.  to  168.  per 
ditto. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  CORN  TRADE 

DURING   THE   PAST   MONTH. 


The  first  half  of  the  past  month  wat  cold  and  un« 
genial^  vegetation  being  kept  in  check,  and  a  yellow 
hue  was  spread  orer  mnch  of  the  yonng  wheat  and 
barley;  bat  warm  showers  and  fresh  breexes  from 
the  west,  with  a  good  deal  of  son,  have  materially 
changed  the  face  of  things  for  the  better,  the  only 
fear  now  entertuned  arising  from  the  too  loxoriant 
appearance  of  the  forward  wheat  on  highly  culti- 
vated land.  An  abundance  oi  straw  and  grass  is 
now  pretty  certain;  but  without  dry,  sunny  wea- 
ther, an  equal  yield  of  wheat  with  last  year  cannot 
be  expected.  Durham  and  Northumberland  ap- 
pear exceptions  to  the  generally  strong  appearance 
of  the  wheat  plant,  from  the  long  prevalence 
of  drought  and  cold.  As  respects  prices,  the 
month  has  shown  little  change ;  the  utmost  fluc- 
tuations have  not  exceeded  Is.  per  qr.,  and  the 
balance  of  the  four  weeks  is  a  slight  gain. 

The  state  of  the  London  and  general  averages 
shows  a  remarkable  agreement,  and  the  steadiness 
of  prices  throughout  the  entire  country.  To  place 
the  former  on  a  par  with  the  latter  as  respects  time, 
they  must  be  put  one  week  back ;  and  by  so  doing, 
we  have  this  result :  The  general  averages  com- 
mence at  448.  9d.,  and  the  London  included  therein 
were  47s.  8d. ;  the  general  close  at  44s.  lid.,  and 
London  at  47s.  lid.;  making  an  advance  of  only 
2d.  per  qr.  in  the  general  averages,  and  3d.  per  qr. 
in  the  London— London  commencing  at  28.  lid. 
over  the  general  rate,  and  closing  at  38.  over  it. 
This  small  difference  accounts  for  the  slender  sup- 
plies which  have  come  to  the  London  market,  which 
is,  however,  well  provided  with  foreign  wheat  and 
country  flour.  •  Future  prices  must  greatly  depend 
on  the  weather;  but  as  the  rates  are  much  below 
the  average  of  the  last  ten  years,  and  the  quality 
above  it,  we  think  farmers  need  not  force  off  their 
stocks,  as  a  good  quantity  of  fine  old  wheat  must 
be  required  for  mixing,  and  foreign  markets  have 
lately  been  improving.  The  course  of  the  deliveries 
for  four  weeks  shows  that  less  English  wheat  has 
lately  been  selling  than  during  the  same  period  last 
year.  Last  year's  sales  for  a  month  were  439*893 
qrs.,  this  year  they  were  only  402,861  qrs. — defi- 
ciency this  season  37>032  qrs.  Now  as  the  impor- 
tations, including  flour,  this  year,  for  four  months, 
have  greatly  exceeded  the  first  four  months  last  year 
—viz.,  to  the  extent  of  607,818  qrs.,  or  about  35,700 
weekly — and  yet  stocks  of  foreign  in  all  shipping 
ports  are  small,  it  follows  that  the  low  prices,  with 


an  increased  populaticm,  have  produced  t  coo* 
sumption  not  calculated  on;  and  this  ii  fikdj  ts 
continue. 

The  prospects  of  a  good  crop  abroad  m 
not  to  promising  as  recently.  Algeria  hnin' 
proved  by  a  tim^y  fall  of  rain,  bat  last  jars 
abundance  is  not  looked  for.  Spun,  in  Km 
plaees,  has  been  suffering  fit>m  drought;  ad  it 
Asia  Minor  this  has  been  excessive,  and  quite  a- 
dangered  the  crops.  Piedmont,  on  the  cootmy, 
has  had  too  much  wet ;  and  in  other  parts  of  It^lj 
it  has  not  been  geniaL  FrancestiUboksweD^ffl^ 
in  the  South  the  wheat  is  coming  into  ear.  b 
Northern  Europe  there  are  £air  appesrancei,  ani 
American  reports  are  generally  favourable.  1^ 
continental  nurkets  have  been  firm,  or  sligb^ 
dearer.  France  is  decidedly  so,  the  Paris  Ikw 
market  having  recently  advanced  about  U.  ^ 
sack  English,  from  Uie  low  stocks  in  miOA 
hands;  and  wheat  has  risen  Is.  6d.  per  qr.  ^ 
best  flour  was  worth  31s.  9d.  per  sadc,  andvM 
42s.  6d.  per  qr.  At  Bordeaux,  the  price  was  4li> 
9d.  In  Belgium  the  range  was  from  438.  9^  ^ 
45s.  9d.  for  top  quality.  At  Amsterdam,  ^ 
were  40s.  6d.  to  62s.  6d.  At  Rotterdam  fine  ^ 
red  was  worth  44s.  At  Hambro',  qootatk)* 
were  408.  6d.  to  42s.  9d. ;  Stettin,  43s.  9d; 
Daiuic,  where  large  sales  have  been  makingi  ^i*- 
to  48s.  for  high  mixed;  Berlin,  42s.  3d.  per  f 
Navigation  being  resumed  at  Petersburg,  pricei&i 
soft  wheat  have  opened  at  about  408.  6d.  perf 
At  Odessa,  the  new  supplies  are  dropping  in  P^ 
tifully ;  the  quality  is  well  spoken  of,  but  rates !«« 
been  firm,  in  consequence  of  the  clearance  of  p" 
viou8  stocks.  Polish  wheat  was  held  at  aboot  3Si 
3d.,  Ghirka  398.  3d.  per  qr.  The  trade  at  Gsb^ 
is  beginning  with  moderate  quotations,  28s.  o(4 
being  demanded.  Sales  from  Varna  bave  betf 
made  at  32s.  Prices  at  Trieste,  which  had  recm» 
Spanish  orders,  were  43s.  2d.  Genoa  bad  T10 
28.  per  qr.,  and  literally  nothing  has  resoHedfroa 
the  Neapolitan  permisuon  to  export  at  a  bigb  dotf* 
The  different  markets  in  Spain,  from  ncffth  to  toA 
are  firm,  though  lately  all  were  expecting  lo** 
rates.  At  Alicante,  Taganrog  wheat  was  worth  ^ 
4d. ;  at  Seville,  65s.  per  qr.  With  the  canalsoitfi 
New  York  is  getting  supplies,  and  flour  bas  soar 
what  yielded;  so  that  a  moderate  export  has  * 
sued.  The  wheat  market  looked  heavy,  but  s» 
quantity  yet  pressed  on  holders ;  the  last  qootitio* 
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were  about  488.  per  qr.  for  the  best  Southern,  and 
428. 6d.  for  Kentucky  white.  There  is  doubtless 
a  good  store  in  the  lake  ports,  and  the  weather  will 
influence  holders  there  in  their  shipments ;  but 
with  a  return  to  monetary  ease,  and  continuance  of 
low  rates,  there  seems  no  probability  that  exports 
will  be  very  free. 

The  first  Monday's  wheat  market  in  London 
commenced  on  the  back  of  moderate  supplies, 
both  English  and  foreign.  Kent  and  Essex,  in  the 
course  of  the  morning,  sent  up  qaite  an  average 
show  of  samples.  Factors  commenced  by  asking 
higher  terms,  and  in  some  instances  is.  per  qr.  im- 
provement was  realized,  but  eventually  sales  were 
made  at  former  prices.  The  good  attendance  from 
the  country  was  disappointing,  holders  of  foreign 
not  being  able  to  sell  at  an  advance,  and  only  a 
small  quantity  was  sold.    The  country  markets 

,  throughout  the  week  scarcely  made  any  change  in 
the  quotations.    Liverpool,  on  IHiesday,  was  unal- 

;       tered,  and  Friday's  rates  there  were  hardly  equal 

[       to  the  previous  day. 

The  second  Monday  had  better  supplies,  espe- 
cially of  foreign,  a  good  deal  of  wheat  being  im- 

,  ported  by  millers  direct.  This  circumstance  was 
unfavourable  to    prices,  notwithstanding  a  very 

^  small  supply  during  the  morning  from  Essex,  and 
only  a  moderate  one  from  Kent.  For  some  time 
factors  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  previous  rates ; 
but  as  the  day  wore,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
concede  fully  Is.  per  qr.  generally;  and  there  were 
offers  at  the  Kentish  stands  at  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr. 
less  money,  without  an'entire  clearance.  The  busi- 
ness in  foreign  was  very  limited,  at  unaltered  rates. 
Manchester,  HuU,  Boston,  and  Bristol  markets 

'  were  all  rather  against  sellers,  Newark,  Spalding, 
Louth,  and  Gloucester,  and  several  other  places 

'  reporting  Is.  per  qr.  decline;  but  Birmingham, 
being  scantily  supplied,  was  in  favour  of  sellers, 

^      and  several  of  the  Saturday's  markets  were  Is.  per 

^      qr.up.  Liverpool,  on  Tuesday,  was  without  change; 

^      but  Friday  was  decidedly  easier,  both  for  wheat 

'      and  flour. 

The  third  Monday  was  less  liberally  suppHed, 
the  foreign  not  reaching  to  6,000  qrs.  Kent  and 
Essex  also  sent  up  but  a  scanty  show  of  samples, 

'  and  factors  therefore  required  some  advance  in 
their  offers ;  this,  though  generally  reported,  was 
realized  in  very  few  instances,  and  for  picked  sam- 
ples alone,  the  general  runs  not  being  placed  at 
anything  over  the  terms  of  the  previous  week. 
Newcastle,  Hull,  and  the  early  Yorkshire 
markets  noted  no  change  in  prices,  the  tone 
being  firm.  Newark,  Spalding,  Lynn,  and  Market 
Rasen  were  Is.  higher.  Birmingham,  Gloucester, 
and  Bristol  did  not  raise  quotations.  Liverpool, 
on  Tuesday,  had  a  good  attendance,  a  large  redac- 


tion being  thought  probable,  from  the  liberal 
foreign  supplies ;  the  only  fall,  however,  was  Id. 
per  70lbs.  for  wheat,  and  6d.  per  sack  on  flour. 
On  Friday,  prices  there  were,  scarcely  so  good. 

The  fourth  Monday  was  moderately  supplied, 
the  arrivals  from  Kent  and  Essex  being  limited. 
Early  in  the  morning,  fine  parcels  went  off  at  full 
prices,  but  in  the  market  subsequently  the  former 
rates  were  difiicolt  to  obtain,  offers  of  1  s.  per  qr. 
less  being  refused  by  factors.  The  foreign  trade 
was  slow  and  unaltered.  London  remuned  unal- 
tered to  the  week's  close;  Liverpool  and  several 
country  markets  quoted  rather  lower  rates,  but 
generally  there  was  little  difference  throughout  the 
country. 

The  imports  into  London  during  the  first  four 
weeks  were  20,154  qrs.  English  and  48,763  qrs. 
foreign,  against  28,600  qrs.  English  and  20,067 
qrs.  foreign  in  May,  1857.  The  imports  into  the 
United  Kingdom  for  April  were  383,149  qrs. 
wheat  and  364,769  cwt.  flour,  against  196,278  qrs. 
wheat  and  189,172  cwt.  flour  during  the  same 
month  last  year. 

Flour  during  the  first  four  Mondays  in  May  has 
scarcely  changed,  town-made  top  quality  remaining 
at  the  price  with  which  the  month  commenced, 
viz.,  40s.  per  sack.  Norfolks  have  varied  at  from 
30s.  to  31s.  per  sack.  The  comparatively  high 
range  of  prices  at  new  York  has  so  limited  impor- 
tations thence,  that  really  fine  qualities  of  this  de- 
scription have  become  scarce,  and  for  this  reason 
have  rather  risen  in  value ;  but  French  samples 
have  been  sufficiently  plentiful  for  the  dull  state  of 
trade,  and  have  mostly  left  a  loss  to  the  importers, 
good  qualities  having  brought  only  32s.  to  33s.  per 
sack.  The  imports  during  the  four  weeks  have 
been — in  country  sorts  68,402  sacks,  in  American 
3,553  brls.,  with  9,287  sacks  foreign,  principally 
from  France,  against  71)448  sacks  English  and 
3,761  brls.  110  sacks  foreign  in  the  same  period 
last  year. 

The  barley  trade  during  the  month  has  little 
varied,  prices  of  the  best  sorts  having  declined  with 
the  season  for  malting,  with  very  little  left  over  fit 
for  this  purpose,  so  that  maltsters  will  be  entirely 
dependent  on  the  growing  crop  for  future  business. 
The  large  importations  from  the  Mediterranean 
have  kept  these  descriptions  at  rates  much  below 
oats,  with  which  they  have  been  freely  mixed ;  and 
as  the  stocks  of  English  seem  nearly  exhausted,  a 
good  demand  must  yet  be  experienced — equal,  we 
think,  to  any  imports.  So,  with  the  prospect  of 
beginning  quite  bare  of  this  grain,  good  malting 
sorts  seem  again  likely  to  be  high  priced.  The 
best  foreign,  fit  for  distillation,  is  now  worth  about 
30s.  per  qr. ;  while  there  are  parcels  of  light  grind- 
ing, say  48lbs.  per  bush.,  to  be  had  at  228.    The 
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imports  diiriog:  the  foUr  weeks  i&tD  London  were 
3,349  qrs.  English,  and  66,140  qrs.fbrdg^a,  against 
1,121  qrs.  English^  61,415  qrs.  foreign  in  May  last 
year. 

The  only  difference  in  malt  during  the  four 
weeks  has  consisted  in  a  reduction  of  Is.  to  2s.  per 
qt.  on  secondary  and  inferior  qualities,  the  hest 
Ware  still  slowly  selling  at  698. 

Oats,  notwithstanding  their  relative  deamessand 
large  foreign  supplies,  have  given  way  but  httle  In 
price,  in  consequence  of  short  arrivals  for  five 
months  previously;  the  granary  stores  produced 
by  the  gluts  of  last  autumn  and  winter  being  very 
much  reduced,  and  Had  they  not  fed  the  market, 
a  very  high  range  of  prices  must  have  been  ob- 
tained, notwithstanding  the  low  value  of  wheat. 
The  first  Monday,  though  only  19,465  qrd. 
foreign  were  up,  was  better  supplied  than  since  7th 
Dec. ;  prices,  therefore,  though  they  had  previously 
advanced,  were  fully  maintained.  The  second 
Monday  gave  a  total  of  about  61,000  qrs.  $  prices 
receded  6d.  to  Is.  per  qr.;  but  dealers  had  so  long 
been  waiting  to  buy,  that  nearly  the  whole  was 
cleared  at  this  reduction,  abd  the  market  has 
since  been  Well  ftirhished,  the  fourth  market  being 
rather  against  sellers ;  and  at  the  week's  end  there 
was  a  further  decline  of  6d.  per  qr.,  in  consequence 
of  further  large  arrivals. 

Ireland,  in  Ul  parts  of  it,  hab  been  rapidly  rising  *, 
and  as  we  htive  frequently  noted  a  less  growth  in 
that  country,  it  seems  improbable  that  this  grain 
can  be  cheap  this  side  of  harvest,  for  the  Russian 
supplies  coming  late  will  be  an  almost  exclusive 
dependence.  The  imports  into  London  dur- 
ing the  four  Weeks  haVe  been  1,403  qrs.  English, 
3,380  qrs.  Sdotch,  16,435  qrs.  Irish,  and  139,623 
qrs.  from  abroad,  total  1 60,84 1  qrs.,  against 
1,59B  qrs.  English,  761  qrs.  Scotch,  9,740  qrs. 
Irish,  55,328  qrs.  foreign  in  May  last  year. 

Beans  have  been  steady  in  value,  a  decline  of  Is. 
on  the  first  Monday  being  the  only  change  that 
has  occurred  during  the  four  weeks.  Arrivals 
from  Egypt  have  proved  less  than  expected,  and 
do  not  now  threaten  to  be  large.  The  imports 
have  been  in  four  weeks  1,963  qrs.  English,  8,792 
qrs.  foreign,  against  4,062  qrs.  English,  936  qrs. 
foreign  in  the  previous  May. 

With  the  exception  of  a  liberal  arrival  of  white 
peas  from  the  Baltic  on  the  second  Monday,  this 
pulse  has  become  quite  scarce,  nearly  the  whole 
English  growth  appearing  to  be  worked  up;  but 
the  high  rates  that  have  been  paying  for  duns  and 
maples  has  caused  a  liberal  use  of  cheaper  substi- 
tutes, especially  in  low  barley,  so  that  their  absence 
bas  been  little  felt.  Boilers,  too,  being  past  their 
season,  have  not  rallied  in  price,  and  the  month 
in  this  respect  has  been  without  change.    The  im- 


ports of  English  into  London  were  only  153  (jts., 
the  foreign  3,575  qrs.,  agmnst  407  qrs.  Englak, 
1,147  qrs.  foreign  in  May,  1857. 

In  linseed  thert  has  again  been  a  rise,  to  the 
extent  of  5s.  per  qr.  on  the  month's  course,  incon- 
sequence of  the  large  export  demand.  This  ad- 
vance has  contributed  to  increase  thevaliieof  cake, 
which  was  previously  declining  in  conseqoenee  a£ 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  meadows  and  all  vegetatioi. 

The  seed  trade  has  been  generally  quiet,  die  bv 
rates  at  which  red  cloverseed  was  forced  off  by 
factors  and  some  holders  having  brought  on  t 
moderate  speculation.  American  red  bas  beoooK 
worth  4:4s.  to  -45s.  per  cwt.,  and  other  kinds  ii 
proportion;  white  and  trefbii  have  not  attracted 
attention.  Tares  remaining  scarce  have  sold  in 
retail,  at  extravagant  rates ;  and  canary  seed,  frtm 
the  same  cause,  has  risen  to  five  guineas  per  qr. 
Rapeseed,  being  badly  spoken  of  abroad,  has  ako 
risen;  but  it  is  thought  the  reports  of  injury  ban 
been  exaggerated.  White  mustardseed  remaiBi 
dear,  and  brown  quite  neglected.  Quraway,  o»> 
anner,  and  hempseed  much  as  last  quoted,  and  oalf 
in  retail  demand. 

CURRENCY   PER    IMPERIAL  MEA5USL 


Wbbat,  new,  Esmz  Bhd  Kent,  white  4S  to  »1 red  4» 

RorfUk.  iaiie.uidTerki.,red...««*i &.»«  n 

Babut, melting  — to— ••••  ChoTelicr. . . . •  — 

tMedUing 8S     8I....  Griodlnv M 

Malt,  BMez,Morfl>Uc,  end  SnfRBlk .57      6a  Am  €7 

Kingaton,  Were,  end  town  mede...,  B7  6S  ^  Ct 
Brown t« ss     M  — 

Rtb • —     —  IS 

OATS.Bnglilh.fteed  ......  31     26 Potato IT 

Bootd^feed tS     36.«.«..  Pot«to..«..»  M 

Iridi,  feed,  white »      S4  ftno    » 

DHto.blec^    i ft      M    „      » 

BiAJn, Miuegen 88      86......  Tieke M 

Harrow    34      37 Pigeon. 38 

Pbai,  white  boilers  ..  40   45..BftAple  ..  49    U..Btwf  m 

Flouk,  per  seek  of  2801bt.,  Town.Hons^olde.  .83e.,  flue  K 

Oonntry  80     83 fioneebdlde..  8S 

Merfiolk  end  SnflUk,  ez-ehlp « Sf 

FOREIGN  GRAIN. 

8hUltiic«p» 

WBSAT,Denteio,  mixed.  .46   —high  do. — 

Konigtberg 40    48       „        — 

Boitoek i...t.48    —  flne...»  48 

Americen,  white.... 43    60  red....  40 
Pomere.,  Meokbg.,ft  0ekermrk,  red  49 

Sileiien,red 40    4b  white  ••....  4t 

Peniihend  Holetein gf 

BnMien,herd..40    44  ••    Freneh..40    45  wbite  M 

St.  Petersburg  end  Rige 81 

Rhine  and  Belgltun ••••.•  — 

BAELni  grinding   33    87  ........  I>istillin«.«..  M 

OAT8,l>iitoh,brew,andPoland8..33    3f  Feed SI 

Danish  end  Swedish, fMd.  ..33  35  BtnlnmA....  58 
Russian ....« ••.•• .4.. •••  31 

BsAN8,Frieslandand  Holsteih M 

Koninberg...«.t •..84   87  Bgyy^iain.^..  tS 

PKAs,feeding 40 

IHDLAR  GOEN,  white. *•*• ....84 

FLocBfpersaok French  83 

Ainerloan,per  barrel,  tonr....  18 


a 
II 

H 
U 


—  •jctrm—     H 


47 
47 


48  flnefoUen..  49 

88  yellow t4 

36  Speniah  ••••  -^ 
33  sweet n 


a 

a 

81 
H 

« 
81 

81 
44 

85 


COMPARATIVE   AVBRAQES— 1858^7. 
From  last  Friday's  6^.  s.  d.  From  0aM<<«  of  l8fT.       a.  d. 

Wheat......lll.326qrs.,44  11  Wheat llg^M  qrs.,g7    8 

Barley •  10,899    ••   88    0  Barley..^...    9.108    ..    48    € 

OaU.. ...•••    9,863    «.    38    8  OaU •••    9.4n    ••    34    9 

R74 SI    ..    85    7  By k^    ••    41    6 

Beans t«.»4«    4,618   ••   40    9  Beans •«.•••    6449    ••    43    6 
Pees.. 447   «•  43    1  Peas 581    ••   40  10 
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IMPERIAL    AVERAGEB. 


Fob  tu  tAiT  BtzjVhMt. 
'   Winit  tt  d. 

April  10,  186t  ^^\  41  I 
April  17,  UM  ••••  a  8 
April  34,  1868  ••..  44  9 
May  1,  1858  ....I  44  5 
May  8,  1858  ....l  44  2 
May  15,  1858  ....  44  11 
AggrM»t«  aTtrag*!  44    1 

SUMUBMlMtyMUr*  54     7 


Barley. 
a.  d. 
88  8 
88  7 

86  5 
86  1 


Oati. 
I.  d. 
84  i 


R/a.  I  Beana. 
a.  d.  a.  d. 
80  9  88  • 
10  4  88  10 
88  8,89  9 
28  1  40  8 
80  10  40  9 
85  7  40  9 
31  6  89  10 
88  0  40  7 


1 
5 
6 


4 

a 

43    1 


FLUCTUATIONS  ihthb  AYERAGB  PRICE  ofVTHEAT 


Plioa. 

AprilJO. 

•  • 

AprU^r 
•  • 

JLI 

April94* 

Mayl. 

•• 

•• 

•• 
•• 

Mays. 

•• 

May  15. 

441.  lid. 
44i.    9d. 
44f.    6d. 
44s.    Sd. 
4Si.   9d. 
481.    Id. 

•  • 

•• 
*• 
•  • 

•* 

OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 


PRICES  OF  SEEDS. 

BB1TI0H  8BED0. 
CLomsBD,  red  —a.  to  —a.,  extra  —a.,  white  -  a.  to  -  a. 

TxiroiL —a. to  —a. 

TABsa,  Winter,  new,  per  bnahel  •.•.•.6i.  Od.  to  7a.  Od. 
MuaTAiDsuD,  per  bfi8n.,new  17a.  to  35b.,  brown  13a.  to  158. 

Coauin>n,perowt..,. • 80a.to268. 

Oahait,  perqr ..••••••. ••••..•...  86fe.tol05a. 

LiwBEBD,  per  qr.,  aowing  —a.  to  — ^...eniahlng  67b.  to  698. 

LiwBBBDOAKBi,  per  ton  ••••.•. £9  98.  to  £10  lOa. 

RAnaKBD,  per  qr. * 70a.  to748. 

HUM  Oaxx,  perton ...£5    10a.to£6  Ob. 

FOREIOK  SEEDS,  fro. 

Clovxbbbs),  red  40a.  to  46a.y white  SOa.  tr  60a. 

TuFoiL, w....  178.  to  18a. 

Tammb,  Spring,  per bnahel  ••.•••••• 7a.  Od.  toga.  Od. 

HxHPaaxD, amiall, per  qr.  .•••....••••••  Dnteh  42b.  to 47a. 

OomiAiiDEB,perowt.« ••••••. 17a.  to  268. 

OAmmAWAT       „       ..448.10468. 

Lmaian,  per  qr.,  BaHie  60a.to  68a Bombaj  61b.  to  658. 

LiNaaan  Oaks,  perton £9  10e.to£10  158. 

KAruMMD,  Dttteh  ...•••.«. ......••• ••..  68a.to748. 

RapbOaki,  perton £5  0a.to£5  10a. 

HOP  MARKET. 

BOROUGH,  MoNDAT,  May  24.— The  trade  daring  the  pftat 
week  haa  eontiBiied  ateady,  and  the  market  on  the  whole  ia 
T«rj  firm.  Fine  yearlings  and  good  18S5'a  are  in  demand,  and 
folly  maintain  previooB  ratea.    Our  earreney  it  aa  followa : — 

BTid  and  Eait  Eenta. . . .     708.  to  908.,  choice  1 1  2b. 

Weald  of  Kent 54b.  to  60b.,     **       668. 

BoBBei 508.  to  54b..     "       608. 

YearlinpTB,  &e. 21  s.  to  35b.,     "       60b. 

WORCESTER,  (Saturday  lait.)— The  reporU  of  the  grow- 
ing crop  are  still  unfayonrable ;  the  flea  continaea  its  ravages, 
ana  the  nighta  are  too  cold  for  the  bine  to  grow  out  of  their 
reach.  The  plantera  hold  baek  their  aamplea  for  higher  ratea, 
which  the  merehmta  ar6  unable  to  gite,  canaing  a  very  quiet 
market. 

MAIDSTONE,  May  20.— Very  little  improTement  haa 
taken  place  in  our  hop  ^tlnda,  and  the  College  ground, 
althoagh  highly  enltiTtted,  ia  Tery  backward.  We  are,  gene- 
rally apcnkin;,  abort  of  bine,  and  full  of  flea,  doae  to  the  bottom 
of  the  plant.— 5MBe»  £tepre$t. 

CHICORY. 

LONDON,  Batvedat.  May  23.— Although  the  auppliaa  of 
Chicory  are  by  no  meana  eztantire,  tho  demand  for  that  article 
haa  lallen  oflT,  and  prloea  are  with  diflScttlty  supported. 

£lfOLISH,  per  ton£  0    Oto  £  0    01  ANTWERP £10  lOto  £11  0 

HARLINOBN....    10    0         lOll    OACKUM 0   0  0  0 

BRUGES    10  10         II    0    nUERNSET  ....      0    0  0  0 

HAMBURG 0    0  0    0 1  BELGIUM 0    0  0  0 

HAY    MARKETS. 

SATUSDAT,  May  9S.— 8MITHFIBLD.— A  full  ayerage  supply, 
and  a  aluggUh  trade. 

CUMBBRLAND.^Both  hay  and  atraw  met  a  dull  inquiry,  at 
our  quotatlona 

WHITBOHAFEIm— Supply  good,  and  trade  generally  dull. 
AtMrLo«4  ofSOTrmMea. 

SOaao    80a.    I     50«.  to  80s.  SOa.to   80a. 

70a.     100a.    1     TOa.     IMa.    1    TOa.     lOOa. 
S4i.      S8a.    1     SB*.       m.    I     94a.       SOI. 


LOIIDON,  8ATVBBAT,  May  99.— Trade  continuea  brisk,  and 
the  anpply  good.  Some  Oherrlea  haye  been  Imported  from  France, 
but  they  are  not  very  good.  Strawberriea  are  more  abundant 
than  they  were  laat  week.  Some  good  Oranges  have  been  Im- 
ported from  Barbary.  Of  Peara,  Eaater  Beurrft  and  Ne  Plua 
Mourla  may  still  be  obtained.  Barcelona  Nuts  fetch  SOa.  per 
buahel;  new  Brazils,  Is.  6d.  do.;  Spanish,  14s.  do.}  Almonds, 
S4a.;  Walnuta,  kilndried,  SOs.  do.  Among  Vegetablea  are 
Aaparagua,  Rhubarb,  and  Seakale.  Winter  Greens  are  plen- 
tiful. French  salading  Is  excellent ;  it  still  eonsisU  of  Cabbage 
Lettuce,  Barbe  de  Oapucin,  BataTian  Endiye,  and  Turnip 
Badtshes.  Cornish  Broccoli  realises  tiom  Id.  to  9d.  a  head. 
French  Beana  are  Tery  plentiful.  New  Potatoes  are  largely  aup- 
plied.  Peaa  fbtch  4s.  per  quart  shelled ;  and  green  Articholies 
from  4s.  to  6s.  per  doaen.  Cucumbers  plentiful.  Best  samplea 
of  old  Potatoes  have  adyanced  in  price.  Cut  flowers  chiefly 
eonslat  of  Orchida,  Gardenlaa,  Heliotropea,  PoinsettLa  pulcher' 
rlma,  Geraniums,  Violota,  Miffnonette,  Heatha,  PrimulaB,  Ca* 
melliaa,  Oyolamens,  Tulipa,  Hyacintha,  and  Rooea* 

FRUIT, 
s-d.    a.  d.  a.d.    a.d. 


gUmpplaa,  peilb.  .. 
OntpaSt  new,  parlb... 
KaeUirbiaa,p«r  dcnen 
Lemonavpar  doaan  •• 
PeaehM,per  doxen  .. 
Btniwbcrriea,  par  oi. 


Oavlifiowaraper  doa  .< 
Broeeoli,  par  bandla....  i 
Grvana,  per  doa.  bnnohaa  S 
8«akala,  par  punnat  ....  1 
French  Beana,  per  100  ..  1 
Aapax«rua,pcr  bvndla..  S 
Rhubarb,  par  bundle. ...  0 


8    OtolS   0 

8  0  IS  0 
SO    0     0    0 

10  9  0 
SO    0      0    0 

0  9  16 
VEGETABLES 

a.  d.  a.  d 
.  1    6toB 


Paara,  pef  doa. 6  OtoIO   0 

Applaa,  par  half  Blare..    8  0      6    0 

Oruurea,  per  doa. 0  6      10 

MeloSa..; 0  0      0    0 

FUbertaperlOOlba 0  0     0   0 

CoTta.do 35  0    iO    0 


I>o.  per  ba«h.. 

Do.  perewi. ....4    0 

Do.  New,  per  lb 0    6 


0  109 
0     t 


,  new  per  bunch..  6  6 

Tnmlpa, par  bunch   ....  0  % 

|pinaeh,peraiera 1  6 

OnaiiBbara,  par  doaen  . .  10  0 

Bee«,p«rdoaen 1  0 


Tbtnatoea,  per 
Larha,  per  l>nn 


a.  a.  s.d 

half«ieTeO    Oto  0    0 

eh 0    2     0" 

Oelerr,  per  bundle 1    0 

Shallota,  per  lb 0    6 

Oarlie,perlb 0    6 

Lettuee,  cab.,  per  doten .  1    0 
Do.,  Cob,  per  score...  1    0 

Endive,  per  donn B    6 

RadiBhea,  tump,Ber  doa.  0 
Horaeradiah,  per  bundle.  1 
Mnahrooma,  per  pottle..  1 
Paraley,  par  18  bunehaa.  3 
Basil,  green,  per  bunch..  0 
Maijorun,  p«r  bunch  ...  0 

Savorf,  po  bunch 0 

Mint,  freen,  per  bunch ...  0 


0 
8 

4    0 
0    0 


TIMBER. 

LONDON,  SATirmDAT,  May  Si.— The  transactions  in  Timber 
have  rather  Increased  during  the  week.  Pricea  generally  rule 
about  stationary. 

■  d».      dt,  a. 

Qi  ...    8    6  to  4  10 

...    8  10       4    0  • 

e 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1.1 
0 
0 

10 

• 

0 

FLAX,    HEMP,    COIR,  &c. 

LONDON,  Satujidat,  May  82.- The  Flax  market  continuea 
In  a  most  Inactive  state,  jet  we  have  no  change  to  notice  in 
pricea.  There  has  been  scarcely  any  Inquiry  for  Hemp,  and  to 
force  sales,  lower  rates  must  be  submitted  to.  In  Jute  and  Coir 
goods  very  Utile  has  been  passing. 


Qi 

...    6    0       6    6 

...    4    0       4  15 

...    4  10       5  10 

D( 

...    4    0       0    0 

M< 

...    S  10       4    6 

Bi 

...    9  10       SO 

11 

Lne    6    0       6  10 

...    5    0       6  10 

U 

...  10    0     11    0 

...    6    0       6    6 

D 

bySbyOm.i 

( 

M.    9    0      11    6 

( 

I'ee  11  11      16    0 

BARK,  &c. 


Coppi^ 16   0 

Dutch,p«rton 6   0 

H«mbro' 4  10 

Antwerp  TVee 6   0 

~  6  10 


.  Coppioe  . 


Mlmoaa,  Chopped   ....    710 

Do.  Ground 8    0 

Do.  Lonf 6    0 


18  0 
6  6 
6    6 

6  10 

7  0 

8  5 
10    0 

6  10 


M  a. 

7    0 


...    6 

«n  11 
...  IS 
...  9 
...  16 
...  36 
...  9 
7 


M  a. 

7  1i 

.V 

14 
11 
0 
38 
10 
10 


wi.   0  13     0  15 


HIDE  AND  SKIN  MARKETS. 

LONDON,  Satvedat,  May  89. 
a.  d.    a.  d. 

MARKBTiHlDEB  i 

66to641ba per  lb.  0    3  to  0    SI 

64to731ba 0    3ft      0    3| 

TStoSOlba.' 0    ^      0    S| 

80to88lba 0    Sf      0    4 

88to961ba 0    4       0    4i 

OOlelHlba 0   4^     0    ft 

'-    llSba 0    0^     0    O" 


i04t«lii 


a.  d.  a.  d. 

HORSE  HIDE8,each  8    0  to  0    0 

CALF8KIN8,liKht.  8    0  3   6 

Do.  fVill 6   0  6    6 

SheorUnff Oil  0    0 

Half-bred  Sheep 0    0  0    0 

Downa 60  60 

Polled  Sheep  0    0  0    0 

Loxnbs 9    0  St 
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LEADENHALL  LEATHER   MARKET. 

LONDON.  Satuedat,  May  82.— W«  eontlnue  to  b«  mo4e- 
rfttely  BopplM  with  almott  all  kinds  of  fr«sh  goods,  and  the  da- 
mand  genarallv  is  acUva,  at  fnUy  last  week's  qootatknis. 

HOSSB  HIDES. 

lbs.  lbs.    d.     d. 

BnrUsh 18  to  18..11  tol4 

I>o.withMtbatU9       14..18      14 

•=::..-_.  w_.,-  I  ,     f..ii0  18  6 


IS 
16 
17 

18 


CROP  HIDE0 
BNOUSH 
lbs.  lb«.  d.       d. 

88  f  U  ....  IS  to  U 
86       40       ....       IS       144 

40     46     ....     m    " 

46       80       ....       144 

80  58       ....       15 
65       60       ....       16 

B  W  T  T  S. 

BNOUSH. 

lbs.  lbs.  d.  d. 

14      16       ....       17  80 

17       SO       ....       17  81 

81  84  ....  16  SS 
85  88  ....  80  SI 
8t  S8  ....  88  86 
SS       86       ....       S3  n 

FOKUCIK. 

14  16  ....  -  - 

16  SO  ....  17  80 

81  84  ....  17  81 

85  88  ....  18  S3 
88  SS  ....  SO  SI 
S3  S6  ....  81  84 

86  45  ....  —  - 
45  50  ....  —  — 

OFFAL.       d. 

tyllsh  Shoaldors IS 

o.   Chaoks  and  Fmos  7 


Do.    BollUs... 

Do.    MiddUs..... 

Forolfii  Shouidors., 

Do.    Moeks 

Do.    BoUiM u 

Do.    UiddlMdo.. 


.  7 
.  11 
.  IS 
.  10 

>   74 

.11 


DroMinc  Hide  Shooldsrs.  10 
D.      do.         


Kip  Shoaldors... 
Do.B«1Um. 


DRBSSnrO  HIDES. 

lbs.  Ibo.       d.      d. 
CnmmoA SO  to  84  ..  19|to  14 


Do 85 

Do 80 

Do 35 

SoddUrs......30 

Do S6 

Balls 

BlisTod 14 

Do 17 

Do SO 

Do 84 

Bootohdo 16 

Oosoh,R«rHido.. 


88  .. 

34 
40  , 
35 
60 
.... 

18 
S3 
88 

84 


191t< 

isl 


.  35o.  toSOs. 


HORSE  BUTTS.    Shatsd. 
d.      d.    d.      d. 

BoffUsh 11  to  18  ..14  to  16 

^^^'^      104     11  ..14       16 


poiiiob  osltod,  ) 
withoot  bmtts,  > 
por  hido.  ) 


do. '8  11..18  0  14  6 
do.  Infbrior..  6  0  8  0 
do.  6  8..  8  0  10  6 
do.  f  11..10  0  18  6 
do.  Uforior..  5  0  7  0 


Do, 

Do.  do. 

Do.  irj 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

CALF  SKINS. 

Ar.woifht.  UarooBdod.lloniidod. 

lbs.  lbs.  d.       d.  d.       d. 

SOtoSS 14  U  16  ....  16  to  81 

SO     85 14       17  ....  16 


.  16 
.  16 
.  16 
.  16 
,  16 
.  15 


85  40....  J5  18. 

40  45 15  16  . 

45  50 15  18  . 

50  55......15  17  . 

55  60 15  17  . 

60  70 ir*  IT  . 

70  80..M..14       16 15 

80  80...—l«  1<  ••••  IS 

90  100......13  16  ....  14 

100  1S0......1S  15  ....  14 

KIPS. 

lbs.  lbs. 

Potsrsborffh  ••  4  to  7  . 

Do.  ..7       8  . 

Do.  ..8     10  . 

Do.  ..11     IS  . 

B.lDd.dr7sltd.  5       7  . 

Do.        do.    7       f  . 

Do.   sooonds. ....... 

Do.    tUrds 18     14 

Do.   Inferior 8     11 


d.  d. 

17  to  80 

17  19 
16  18 

15  17 

18  SS 

16  18 
14  17 


SUNDRIES,     a.  a. 

Hoff  Sklos,bost oseh  14  to  81 

Do.        sooonds...    ,,     8  14 

Sosl  Skins.spUt,  por  dos..  50  70 

Do.  forUndinrs       „       86  70 

Oslf  Skins,  SaoMoh- 

Unnod »,..••    ,,      SO  45 

Do.whito ,.       85  35 

HortftHidM,wiau,o««]i..    8  13 

Sheop  Skins—  d. 


Sheop  Skins—  d. 

BmUs,  onstmiasd,  por  lb.  7 


Do.    strsined  „        7 

Do.  foeinr,  vordos....  5s.  16s. 
Tso.Shoop.ALsmbs,,  10  16 
WhiU  Sboop,  por  ISO  ...  50       90 


Do.      Jbontva,       ., 
Do.  Shoop  k  Lsmbo, 

strsinoo,  por  doo.   ... 
SoBseh  BoMis,  por  d« 

Do.      Skivers,      „ 
Bsrk  Skivers,       •    «« 
HldoSplils,perlb 


5 

14 

16 

SO 

5 

IS 

7 

IS 

WOOL  MARKETS. 
ENGLISH  WOOL  MARKET. 
LONDON,  May  24.— There  ia  a  alight  improTtmoit  in  the 
demand  for  fine  Enghah  wools,  at  fully  last  ireek*8  qnotitions, 
although  aereral  paroela  are  annoui^Ded  for  public  aale  in  Lon- 
don after  the  doee  of  the  eolonial  aeriee.  In  prioee,  no  quotable 
change  has  taken  place.  Low  qualitiea  of  wool  are  •  dull 
inquiry ;  neyertheleaa,  holders  generally  are  firm,  and  prioea 
are  wdl  anpported. 

Perpackof9401bs. 

Floeoee— Southdown  Boga £IS   Oto£U    0 

Do.       Half-bred  Hofs U  10       It    0 

Do.       Kent U    0        It    0 

Do.       Southdown  Ewet  and  Wethera    11    0       It    0 

Do.       Leicesterdo IS    0       IS  10 

Sorts— Clothing,  picklock •••••    16   0       10    0 

Do.    Prime  and  picklock... 14    0       I4  10 

Do.    Choice It  10        14    0 

Do.     Super •••..     It    0       IS    0 

Do.     Combing— Wether  matching...    14  10       15  10 

Do.     Picklock It    0       14    0 

Do.     Common ••.... *••    It    0       It  10 

Do.     Hog  matching 18    0       10  10 

Do.     Picklock  maiihing 14    0       16    0 

Do.    Superdo • • It    0       It  10 


LEEDS  (Ekoush  and  Fokbigm)  WOOL  MASETE, 
Mat  si.— a  fur  demand,  to  anpply  iswimidietn  wti^  lar 
moat  kinda  of  Engliah  and  combiiig  woola^  and  pnean  or  Iib 
at  late  ouotationa.  For  colonial  doduB^  wool  tke  deamad  is 
not  brisk,  and  the  mannfacturera  in  the  diatoet  geafisly  eooa- 
plain  of  the  dnlneaa  of  trade. 

YORK  WOOL  BfARKET,  Mat  20.— Td-day.  the  aeeaei 
market  for  the  new  dip  of  tlua  year  (the  late  raiay  weatker 
being  unpropitiona  tot  aheep-ahearing)  we  had  bat  a  esil 
supply  of  wo>l,  aay  about  10  or  15  ahcataof  aav  c^  aad  tbc 
aame  of  old,  with  about  half-a^oaea  boven.  Serenl  kta  ir- 
main  unaold,  and  the  prioea  of  thoae  aold  may  be  finily  qjoeld 
at  from  lOd.  to  lid.,  and  12d.  per  lb.,  ae  par  qjoaS^.  Oat 
lot,  in  splendid  condition,  realised  a  price  oeer  them 
ouotationa,  but  the  exact  figure  waa  not  atatod. — Tmitiin 

OOMtlU, 

LIVERPOOL  WOOL  MARKET,  Mat  22. 
SOOTOH.— There  ia  acarody  an  average  deBand  lar  Imi 
Highland  Wod  yet,  and  pricea  are  somewhat  inegnkr.  Wkitt 
Highland  ia  only  in  limited  demand.     Then  has  beca  fittls 
domg  in  dtber  Cheriot  or  eroeaed  this  we^ 

a.    d.     a.    d. 

Laid  Hlthlaad  Wool,  per S41b8 10    Oto  II    0 

White  Highland  do IS    0      14    0 

Laid  Crowed      do. .unwashed  •••.  It    6      IS    0 
Do.  dcwaahed.. ...•••  It    0      14    0 

Laid  Cheviot     do..nnwaabed 14    0      16    0 

Do.  do.;wasbed 17    0      IS    S 

White ChcTlot  do. .washed 81    0      SS    0 

FOBSIQN.— The  improTcd  feeling  erineed  in  the  daily  pie- 
greaa  of  the  public  salea  in  London,  imparta  eonfideDet  in  the 
trade  generally,  and  we  hafc  more  doing  by  pfivata  < 
at  ateady  prioea. 

BRESLAU,  May  20.- Since  our  laat  repoft 
been  atiU  flatter,  and  pricea  purauing  their  downward  tcadency. 
Yet  neither  a  further  decMSsc  nor  the  near  approach  of  the 
new  dipping  oould  attract  a  greater  number  of  panihaaen. 
Manufacturera  were  persisting  m  their  reacrre^  and  apccnikton 
directing  their  attention  to  fresh  woola.  Tranaaetaoaa  did  aet 
aurpaaa  the  amount  of  2,500  ewta.,  eonsiatmg  diicfly  4 
Ruasian  woola,  ordmarily  washed  and  scoured,  aa  well  aa  U 
fine  Sileaian  one-shear,  akina  in  bundles,  and  aUpea.  The  fol- 
lowing pricea  have  bemi  obtained  ; — For  Ruaaian  wooib^  ordi- 
narily waahed,  at  from  52  to  62  thalera  :  ditto,  eeomcd,  80  te 
86  thalers  ;  fine  Sileaian  fleeeea,  87  to  91  thalcrs  ;  tae  locks. 
62  to  65  thalera ;  SUeaian  alipea,  58  to  65  thakia  per  cwt. 
The  chief  purchasers  were  the  Zollferein  eombcra  aad  cletliifi^ 
aa  well  as  home  oommiaaiouera,  who  were  aetiag  for  Freack 
and  English  account  More  TifadtY  baa  been  exhihitad  a 
tranaaetiona  on  the  aheep's  ba^a,  and  more  than  S^OOO  ewta. 
of  all  deacriptiona  hare  been  in  thia  laanner  eoKtractad,  at  a 
reduction  of  10  to  16  per  cent,  compared  with  last  year's  Jaae 
fair  quotationa.»GuNSBUKG,  Wool-broker. 


MANURES. 

PRICES  CURRENT  OF  GUANO,  fto. 
PBRVYI AN  O  UANO,(p«rtaB,f<»r  88  toBS)BMBlMlilU   S 


Do.  Do. 

BOUTIAN  OUANO 


..(mnSor  SSIona).. 


ei»ire  e  s 
14  e  e  e  a  « 
•  s  s        tae 


08 


MHnU  8o4«1.|B 
(pwtoB).../*" 

Niti«t«Po«uhl  M 
erSaltpotNj    ** 

SolphuAmaonl*  18  10  8 

Mortouahto...    87   8  0 

OfMuai ••     8    0  8 

Ooprolito. •     S  10  8 


ARTIFIGLAL  MANURES,  fto. 
0  otoiC8e  0  0 


so  00 

80  0  0 

88  0  0 

6  00 

10  0  0 
8  10  0 
8  IS  0 


trioMbeWkMs/*^  e#s»«r  •• 

MMpiDff J 

8»U 1 

BoMs,D«at,p«rqr.  1 
DM^«1^»-  1 
OU        TltrloU) 

oons— t»na,>  e 

p«rib...r7rr;j 

Do.  Drowm.....     0 


00 
80 
00 

S  1 

Oil 


1  US 

1   to 
1  so 


do.ro«iid(BoiM) 


liMwd  ••km, . 
Thin  Amoiioaa, 
labrU.     * 
Thlok 


OIL-CAEJS8 
MoiMl 

0£10ll0l5»»»»** 
0    00 


18    •  •«•  Xt  IS  S 

loss       e  OS 
8  lee       sies 


END    OF    VOLUME  XLVHI. 
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